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BY    HOOK    OR    BY    CROOK.* 


"  'T,HESE  garden  parties  would  be  all  very  well 
l  if  one  could  only  know  beforehand  what  the 
weather  woutd  be  ;  but  in  this  changeable,  uncer- 
tain climate  of  ours  one  can  never  have  an  idea 
what  to  put  on.  If  one  ventures  to  wear  a  light 
summer  dress,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  cold  east  wind 
or  a  thunderstorm;  and  if  one  wraps  up  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  then  the  sun  comes 
out  with  full  midsummer  intensity,  and  one  is 
scorched  and  melted.  I  never  was  so  vexed  and 
mortified  in  my  life  1 " 

The  speaker  was  a  lady,  of  course,  and  seemed 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  changes  of 
heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  were  connected 


in  some  mysterious  and  ungracious  way  with  her 
own  changes  of  raiment. 

There  was  really  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
weather  just  then.  Although  a  little  close  and  op- 
pressive by  reason  of  the  stillness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  was  as  bright  and  warm  as  any  one  could 
wish  or  expect  in  the  month  of  June.  But  the 
morning  had  been  overcast,  and  thunder  had  been 
heard  in  the  distance ;  and  Mrs.  De  Wilde  and 
her  daughter  had  suffered  a  great  deal  of  per- 
plexity in  consequence  before  leaving  home,  and 
had  more  than  once  put  on  and  taken  off  again 
their  light  summer  garments,  adorned  with  costly 
ribbons,  rich  feathers,  and  Parisian  (lowers,  which 


Br  HOOK  OR  BY  CROOK. 


might  have  vied  with  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the 
bedding-out  plants  at  Pimpernel  Bank,  if  only 
they  could  have  "known  beforehand"  .what  the 
weather  would  be. 

They  had  been  looking  forward  for  seme  days 
to  a  delightful  garden  party  where  they  might 
expect  to  meet  all  the  world  and  his  wife.  There 
had  been  no  rain  for  several  weeks,  and  they  had 
not  doubted  that  they  would  have  a  fair  day  and  a 
pleasant  visit.  They  had  special  reasons  of  their 
own,  which  we  dare  not  betray,  for  wishing  to 
appear  at  their  best  on  this  particular  occasion ; 
and  just  at  the  last  moment  before  leaving  home 
the  weather  had  turned  against  them.  The  gather- 
ing of  distant  clouds  with  increasing  darkness, 
the  continuous  murmuring  of  thunder,  and  other 
tokens  of  a  coming  storm,  had  caused  them  to 
fear  that  the  garden  party  at  Pimpernel  Bank 
would  not  take  place.  At  the  last  moment  they 
had  hastily  laid  aside  their  lighter  and  more  costly 
garments  and  assumed  a  quieter  costume,  and  had 
started,  resolved  that  nothing  less  than  a  positive 
downpour  should  stop  them.  And  now,  when  it* 
was  too  late  to  change  again,  the  thunder  had 
ceased,  the  storm  seemed  to  have  blown  over,  the 
sun  was  again  shining  in  his  strength,  and  every 
dark  cloud  had  disappeared. 

Except  perhaps  the  cloud  upon  Mrs.  De  Wilde's 
brow  as  she  stepped  from  her  carriage,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  her  daughter  Caroline,  or  Cara,  as  she  was . 
usually  called,  walked  with  no  light  step  upon  the 
smooth-shaven  lawn,  oppressed  with  the  warmth 
'  of  her  thick  dress,  and  regretting  with  poignant 
sorrow  the  lighter  and  richer  decorations  which 
had  been  left  at  home. 

It  was  certainly  very  mortifying.  Mrs,  Dc 
Wilde  fretted  and  fumed,  and  felt  much  warmer 
than  even  her  warm  apparel  need,  have  rendered 
her,  as  she  noticed  the  bright,  light,  airy,  fairy 
look  of  a  group  of  young  ladies  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. There  were  the  Miss  Prettiwells  in  bodies 
of  azure  blue,  with  arms  of  amber,  and  spotted 
skirts  folded  together  across  the  knees  and 
gathered  up  behind,  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  some  kind  of  bright-hued  tropical  beetle.  One 
could  fancy  as  they  rested  on  their  toes,  thrown 
forward  by  the  claw-like  heels  of  their  Parisian 
boots,  that  they  had  never  been  intended  to  stand 
erect,  but  were  balancing  themselves  with  diffi- 
culty in  that  posture  before  spreading  their  wings 
to  fly  away.  There,  too,  were  the  Miss  Gemmes, 
and  their  cousin,  Emily  Garnet,  clad  in  some 
gauzy  "material  with  spangles  of  silver  which  glit- 
tered in  the  sunshine,  and  two  other  young  ladies, 
sisters,  with  fair  hair,  pale  complexions,  light 
blue  eyes,  and  white  muslin  dresses,  altogether  so 
colourless  and  transparent  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  seen  at  all. 

Mrs.  De  Wilde  felt  utterly  oppressed  and 
miserable,  as  she  glanced  from  these  graceful 
figures  at  her  poor  daughter  Cara,  whose  warm 
dress  and  comparatively  plain  hat  placed  her  sadly 
at  a  disadvantage. 

"  I  wish  we  had  never  come,"  said  Cara,  under- 
standing her  mother's  feelings  only  too  well, 
though  it  would  scarcely  be  correct  to  say  that 
she.  sympathised  with  them.     "  I  hate  these  gar- 


den parties.  I  said  it  would  be  fine.  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be,  but  you  never  will  listen  .to  any 
thing  I  say." 

Poor  Mrs.  De  Wilde  had  been  listening  to 
nothing  else  but  her  daughter's  complaints  for  the 
last  hour  or  more.  Ever  since  they  had  entered 
the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Pim- 
pernel Bank  Cara  had  been  telling  her  "  how  it 
would  be."  The  Miss  Gemmes,  Emily  Garnet, 
and  the  transparent  sisters  had,  with  instinctive 
prevision,  been  cited  as  examples  of  "how  it 
would  be,"  and  now  there  they  were,  exactly  as 
Cara  had  predicted ;  and  there  was  she,  Cara  her- 
self and  her  mother,  in  painful  and  ridiculous 
contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Everybody,  literally  everybody,  was  in  light, 
seasonable,  summer  costume,  Mrs.  De  Wilde  and 
her  daughter  alone  excepted.  The  scene  was 
elegant,  graceful,  sylph-like,  a  perfect  picture — 
"  a  nineteenth  century  Watteau,"  as  Cara  bitterly 
described  it,  "  with  two  nuns  approaching."  Even 
the  gentlemen  wore  tennis  flannels  of  the  most 
summery  cut  and  colours,  and  sprang  about  in 
them  like  grasshoppers. 

It  was  cruel,  Cara  said,  and  might  so  easily 
have  been  avoided.  Every  one  else  had  evidently 
known  that  there  would  be  no  rain.  She  won- 
dered dear  mamma  had  not  required  her  to 
bring  her  waterproof  and  the  largest  "  gingham  " 
that  could  be  found  in  the  house,  instead  of  a 
parasol :  her  dear  mamma  might  not  mind  being 
a  dowdy  herself  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was 
elegant  and  graceful  and  gay,  but  she,  Cara,  had 
her  feelings.  Mrs.  De  Wilde  would  have  warmly 
repudiated  the  idea  of  being  a  dowdy,  and  might 
justly  have  done  so,  both  on  her  own  behalf  and 
her  daughter's;  but  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
company,  and  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  an  alterca- 
tion very  long  in  whispers.  So  she  veiled  her 
displeasure  with  a  smile,  and  advanced  to  meet 
her  hostess,  who  was  tripping  across  the  lawn  to 
welcome  them.  t 

Pimpernel  Bank  was  not  a  bank  oT  any  kind, 
but  a  private  house  of*  some  pretension  a  few 
miles  from  London.  There  were,  no  pimpernels 
growing  on  its  well-kept  borders.  That  modest 
pink-eyed  flower,  which  by  its  opening  and  clos- 
ing serves  the  observant  rustic  as  a  weather-glass, 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  among  the  gayer 
and  more  costly  plants  with  which  the  "Bank" 
was  furnished ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  its 
name  should  not  be  used.  "The  Limes"  oppo- 
site had  not  a  lime  about  it.  "  Deepdale,"  a  little 
farther  on,  was  situated  on  an  eminence;  and 
"Abbey  Field"  had  nothing  of  an  abbey  belong- 
ing to  it,  unless  it  might  be  the  three  windows 
of  carpenter's  Gothic,  through  which  its  owner 
looked  out  upon  the  high  road.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  names,  especially  in  the  matter  of  villas. 

The  owner  of  Pimpernel  Bank  was  a  stock-  ■ 
broker,  and,  to  judge  by  the  style  of  his  home 
and  its  surroundings,  must  have  been  doing  pretfy 
well  in  his  profession.  He  had  "  a  good  nose," 
people  said,  by  the  help  of  which  he  had  been 
enabled  to  make  one  or  two  capital  hits,  and  had 
gained  for  himself  a  reputation.  He  had  a  large 
and  profitable  business  connection,  and  had  sue- 
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■ceedcd  in  making  money  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  clients.  He  came  of  a  moneyed  family  also, 
and  that,  apart  from  the  immediate  and  material 
benefit  implied,  is  a  great  help  to  any  one  m 
business.  Poor  men,  it  is  usually  said,  are  ex- 
posed to  many  temptations ;  one  does  not  always 
like  to  trust  them,  and  of  course  they  cannot 
understand  so  much  about  money  and  its  uses  as 
those  who  have  plenty  of  it.  In  business,  it  is 
not  the  rich  who  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  high 
character  for  integrity,  but  the  poor,  even  though 
the  latter  may  have  an  equal  or  a  better  claim  to 
it.-  So  Mr.  Tyrrell's  reputation  as  a  rich  man 
with  wealthy  relations  helped  to  extend  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  enabled  him  to  add  to  the  store 
which  he  was  supposed. to  be  continually  accumu- 
lating. 

It  was  not  all  accumulating,  however,  as  those 
■who  visited  .at  Pimpernel  Bank  could  testify. 
Garden  parties  are,  it  is  true,  an  inexpensive  form 
of  entertainment,  and  Mrs.  Tyrrell  knew  how  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect  at  the  smallest  cost. 
But  the  garden  itself,  and  the  house  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  it,  were  on  a  scale  which  only 
a  very  liberal  income  could  have  justified.  The 
lawn  was  large  and  beautifully  kept ;  the  beds  of 
fancy  geraniums,  petunias,  verbenas,  and  other 
tender  plants  required  a  great  deal  of  glass  for 
their  propagation,  and  the  attention  of  a  skilled 
gardener  with  assistants.  There  were  stables  also, 
horses,  carriages,  and  other  outdoor  luxuries,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  house  itself  and  the  domestic 
establishment.  Mrs.  Tyrrell  was  quite  as  par- 
ticular in  having  everything  very  nice  in  her 
department  as  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  in  his,  and  though 
the  latter  sometimes  complained  of  his  wife's 'ex- 
travagance, and  murmured  at  the  demand  made 
upon  his  purse,  yet  as  he  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  place  a  limit  to  his  own  expenditure,  Mrs. 
Tyrrell  could  not,  of  course,  see  why  she  should 
restrict  herself  in  hers.  She,  like  her  husband, 
had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance.  It  paid  him, 
he  said,  to  cultivate  society ;  most  of  his  friends 
were  clients,  or  "likely  to  become  clients ;  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  up  appearances.  Mrs. 
Tyrrell  thought  it  her  duty  to  assist  him  in  doing 
so,  and  cultivated  the  clients'  wives.  Altogether 
■there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  at  Pim- 
pernel Bank. 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  tripped  across  the  lawn,  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  receive  her  guests. 

"How    lovelyl "    Mrs.  De  Wilde  exclaimed, 

looking  round  her ;  "  and  how  warm  1 "     She  had 

a  way  of  talking  elliptically  in  broken  sentences. 

"  Yes ;  we  are  very  fortunate  in  the  weather," 

said  her  hostess.  , 

"  Oh,  but  so  afraid !  Thunder  in  the  distance  : 
did  you  not  bear  it  ?  Glass  falling:  thought  we 
should  have  had  a  storm.    Such  a  pity  I  " 

"  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  have  rain  just  yet," 
Mrs.  Tyrrell  answered,  "though  the  country  is 
dreadfully  in  want  of  it ;  everything  quite  parched. 
Still,  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  keep  off  a  little 
longer.  We  have  several  engagements,  and 
another  garden  party  next  week.  It  gave  me 
quite  a  shock  when  our  clergyman  prayed  for 
rain  last  Sunday.    I  do  hope  it  will  not  come  I " 


"  If  it  would  only  rain  all  night  and  be  fine  all 
day,  how  convenient  it  would  be  I "  said  Philo 
Spicer,  a  natty  little  man,  scarcely  yet  out  of 
his  teens,  who  came  up  at  that  moment  and 
addressed  himself  especially  to  Miss  Dc  Wilde. 

"  *  Nocte  plnit  toti  i  redetrat  spectacnla  mane. 
Lawn  tennis  the  whole  of  the  day,  let  the  night  be  never  so 

Excuse  me  for  quoting  Latin,  you  know,  with  a 
free  translation." 

"Your  flowers  look  charming,  though,"  Cara 
remarked,  addressing  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  and  taking* 
very  little  notice  of  Mr.  Spicer. 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  "we  have  water  laid  on, 
and  use  it  freely ;  so  I  do  hope  it  will  not  rain 
just  yet.  Too  much  water  makes  the  courts  so 
soft  for  tennis." 

Tennis  appeared  to  be  the  most  important 
thing  in  Mrs.  Tyrrell's  estimation ;  the  harvest 
and  the  turnip  crops  were  nothing  to  it. 

"Your  son  Bernard,"  cried  Mrs.  De  Wilde, 
with  a  note  of  interrogation  in  her' voice  ;  "  not 
here  ? — in  the  City  ?  " 

"  Bernard,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  deserted  us,1' 
was  the  answer.  "  He  would  go  to  Westwood 
House.  Mr.  Hale  has  a  garden  party  there ;  one 
of  his  own  peculiar  kind.  A  lot  of  ragged  chil- 
dren from  some  dreadful  place  in  London,  and 
Bernard  would  go  to  rt." 

"  There's  no  accounting  for  tastes,"  said  Cara, 
disdainfully. 

"  No,  indeed,"  Mr.  Spicer  replied.  "  Now-  I — 
I  can't  understand  that  sort  of  thing  1" 

*'  I  should  think  not !"  said  Cara,  with  a  look 
which  might  have  implied  that  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  anything.  But  the  ncSt 
moment  she  favoured  him  with  a  momentary 
smile,  which  set  him  at  his  ease  again. 

"  I  only  hope,"  said  Mrs,  Tyrrell,  in  an  audible 
whisper  to  Mrs.  De  Wilde — "  I  only  hope  Bernard 
has  not  some  other  attraction  in  that  quarter." 

Cara  turned  away,  as  if  that  were  a  question  in 
which  she  could  feel  no  interest. 

"  Will  you  play  tennis  ?"  Mr.  Spicer  asked. 
"  Cara  will  be  delighted,"  her  mother  answered 
for  her. 

Cara  did  not  look  delighted  ;  but  being  pressed 
by  her  hostess  to  join  a  set,  consented,  and  went 
with  Mr.  Spicer  towards  the  courts. 

"  Such  an  excellent  game,"  he  remarked,  "  and 
so  simple.  I  never  could  understand  why  it  was 
not  invented  sooner,  or  how  people  could  have 
lived  so  long  without  it." 

Mrs.  De  Wilde  followed  her  daughter  and  stood 
looking  on.  Cara  had  thrown  off  her  hat  and 
some  of  herwarm  clothing,  and  was  moving  about 
with  as  much  agility  as  a  due  regard  to  grace  and 
dignity  would  permit.  Cara  had  a  fine  figure : 
her  face,  too,  was  good,  though  somewhat  deficient 
in  animation  ;  her  hair  was  abundant,  and  she  wore 
it  folded  up  and  tied  together  in  a  style  peculiar  to 
herself,  which  became  her.  She  had  once  been 
likened  by  Mr.  Spicer  to  a  statue  of  Diana  in  the 
British  Museum ;  her  shoulders,  arms,  and  neck 
were  well  rounded  and  proportioned,  and  the  bust 
almost  perfect.    She  was  quite  conscious  of  this, 
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and  was  if  anything  a  little  too  statue  like.  She 
would  have  been  of  great  value  to  a  sculptor  as  a 
model.  She  did  not  care  for  lawn  tennis,  but 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  as  others  did,  and 
glided  over  the  ground  as  evenly  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  choosing  rather  to  miss  her  ball 
than  to  make  a  hasty  or  ungraceful  effort. 

An  elderly  stout  gentleman,  who  formed  one  of 
the  same  set  and  who  was  an  enthusiast  at  tennis, 
could  scarcely  disguise  his  irritation  at  her  swan- 
like movements.  His  own  activity  was  little  less 
than  marvellous.  Clothed  in  flannel,  which  fitted 
his  round  figure  closely,  he  was  not  unlike  one  of 
those  tennis-balls  which  he  struck  so  deftly  and 
which  by  his  rapid  flights  he  seemed  to  emulate. 
Cara's  deliberate  movements  exasperated  him.  He 
had  a  large,  red,  perspiring,  good-tempered  face, 
and  though  much  puffed,  as  he  called  it  when  he 
found  time  to  stand  still  and  speak,  he  was  always 
ready  to  begin  again,  especially  with  a  more  active 
and  congenial  partner. 

There  was  tea  and  coffee  under  a  spreading 
walnut-tree,  and  claret-cup  and  other  refresh- 
ments, to  which  the  players  betook  themselves 
from  time  to  time ;  and  the  day  was  wearing  on, 
pleasantly  enough  for  the  performers,  though 
rather  wearily  for  those  who  had  nothing  else  to 
do  but  look  on,  when  the  deep-toned  barking  of  a 
dog  was  herd  at  a  distance.  Two  or  three  smaller 
dogs  upon  the  lawn  immediately  responded  to  it. 

"  It's  Nero,"  said  Mrs.  Tyrrell.  "  There  are  so 
many  tramps  about.  Nero  always  barks  at  tramps. 
He  will  never  let  any  one  come  to  the  house  who 
is  shabbily  dressed.  He  is  a  very  sensible  dog; 
he  always  bites  a  beggar  when  he  can." 

The  other  dogs,  as  if  they  had  understood  this 
eulogium  and  were  anxious  to  show  their  sense 
also,  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  the  gate,  barking 
sharply. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  for  any  beggar  who  might 
be  in  the  way  just  now,"  said  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  with  a 
smile. 

The  next  minute  one  of  the  curs  was  heard  to 
yelp,  and  immediately  afterwards  it  reappeared 
upon  the  lawn,  running  along  as  quickly  as  it 
could  upon  three  legs,  and  complaining  piteously. 

"  It's  Muffin  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  with  a  little 
scream.  "  Poor  dear  Muffin  1  Muff,  Muff,  Muff ! 
come  here,  my  pet.  What  have  they  done  to 
you  ?  " 

Before  Muffin  could  answer  her  another  dog  was 
seen  in,  quick  retreat,  with  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

"What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?"  Mrs. 
Tyrrell  exclaimed,  no  longer  smiling,  but  with 
anger  on  her  brow.  For  beggars  and  tramps  to 
be  barked  at  and  bitten  was  all  very  well,  but  for 
Muffin  and  Fluff,  her  own  pet  poodles,  to  be 
assaulted  with  stick  or  stone,  as  it  appeared  they 
had  been,  was  quite  a  different  matter. 

"  Where  is  Mortimer  ?  Where  is  Mr.  Tyrrell  f  " 
she  exclaimed.    "  He  must  see  to  this." 

Mortimer  was  in  the  middle  of  a  most  interest- 
ing and  hard-fought  game,  and  had  only  time  to 
bid  a  servant  go  to  the  gate  and  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

The  senunt  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  much 


"  It's  an  old  beggar- 


1  told  him  to  go 


same.  There  he  is,  sir.  It's 
not  my  fault,  sir ;  I  could  not  stop  him,  sir.  He 
wouldn't  even  look  at  me." 

"I'll  soon  settle  the  fellow,"  said  Tyrrell,  and 
he  weqt  towards  the  gate,  followed  by  two  or  three 
of  his  guests. 

Nero  was'still  barking  angrily,  and  the  supposed 
beggar  was  walking  quietly  along  the  drive,  to- 
wards the  house. 

"Thisbeatseverythingl"  saidTyrrell.  "Where 
are  the  police?  I'll  make  an  example  of  this 
fellow.  I'll — why,  bless  me,  if  it  isn't — yes,  it 
positively  is  my  wife's  uncle,  Mr.  Cramp  I " 


UNCLE  CRAMP  approached  in  a  very  angry 
mood,  shaking  his  umbrella  and  muttering 
imprecations  against  the  dogs.  He  was 
an  old  man,  tall  and  wiry  in  appearance,  thin  and 
sallow,  with  sharp  features  and  a  large  mouth, 
the  extent  of  which  was  not  apparent  till  he 
opened  it  by  reason  of  the  thinness  of  the  lips. 
It  was  perfectly  straight,  and  a  mere  slit ;  and 
when  he  spoke  the  lower  jaw,  with  its  short, 
pointed  beard,  seemed  to  drop  and  rise  like  a 
German  toy.  The  voice,  too,  was  harsh  and 
monotonous,  and  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
leathern  valve  and  bellows,  as  in  those  figures. 
The  cheeks,  thin  and  hollow,  were  seamed  with 
lines  which  had  once  perhaps  been  dimples.  The 
eyes  were  small,  dark,  and  piercing,  and  moved 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  especially  when  he  was 
speaking.  Altogether,  a  face  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  read ;  harsh,  yet  wanting  in  firmness  ;  sin- 
gular, and  attracting  attention,  but  not  pleasant 
to  look  upon ;  exciting  at  once  curiosity  ind 
aversion.  Although  his  form  was  bowed,  and 
his  head  habitually  thrust  forward,  he  walked 
with  a  quick  step,  thrusting  his  umbrella  against 
the  ground  as  he  went,  as  if  to  give  vent  to  an 
exuberance  of  energy  or  excitement.  His  gar- 
ments were  threadbare  and  old-fashioned;  his  hat 
napless  and  of  antique  shape,  with  some  bruises, 
which  had  been  carefully  ironed  over,  but  not 
much  improved  by  the  process ;  his  shoes  were 
patched  and  brown,  without  a  trace  of  blacking  or 
polish.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Cramp,  as  he  walked 
up  the  carriage -drive,  presented  a  shabby-genteel 
appearance — in  which  the  "  shabby  "  greatly  pre- 
ponderated— quite  out  of  place  among  the  fashion- 
able company  at  Pimpernel  Bank,  and  one  which 
the  dogs,  who  had  been  taught  to  bark  at  tramps,.  . 
were  fully  justified  in  resenting. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Cramp  I "  cried  Tyrrell,  with  a 
look  -  of  the  most  affectionate  concern,  "I  am 
afraid  you  have  ■  been  annoyed  by  those  horrid 
dogs.  I  am  so  sorry.  If  I  could  have  known 
that  you  would  be  likely  to  favour  me  with  a 
visit  here  in  the  country  I  would  have  had  them 
locked  up."  . 

"  Oh,  would  you  ?  You  had  better  have  had 
them  shot !     What  do  you  keep  such  things  for  ? 
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I  hate  dogs!  'Locked  up!'  Ho  ho!  Ho 
ho  ho  1 " 

The  idea  of  locking  up  a  dog  seemed  to  afford 
Mr.  Cramp  a  grim  sort  of  amusement.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  locking  up  nearly  everything  that 
he  possessed,  and  carried  a  large  bunch  of  keys 
about  with  him,  which  he  was  constantly  tattling. 
He  drew  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  glanced 
anxiously  at  them  for  a  moment  as  he  spoke. 
*'  Lock  them  up  ! "  he  repeated — "  lock  up  a  dog  1 
Ho,  ho !  ho,  ho ! " 

"They  protect  the  house  from  thieves  and 
beggars  and  tramps,"  said  Tyrrell,  apologetically. 

"Thieves,  beggars,1  tramps  t"  the  old  man  an- 
swered. "  Which  of  the  three  did  they  take  me 
for,  I  wonder." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cramp  1  how  can  you  say  such 
things  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  it  is  so 
kind  of  you  to  come.  I  did  not  think  of  sending 
you  an  invitation  because — because — I  know  you 
don't  care  about  garden  parties," 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  You  don't  play  lawn  tennis,  I  know ;  and  it's 
rather  dull  for  those  who  only  look  on." 

"  Play  lawn  tennis  I  No ;  I  should  hope  not ! 
and  I  don't  mean  to  look  on  if  I  can  help  it — 
set  of  idiots  1  Who  is  that  round  man,  and  what 
is  he  bounding  about  in  that  way  for  ?  " 

"  Hush,  mv  dear  sir  !  he'll  hear  you." 

"Let  himf  Are  those  your  dogs — all  of  them?" 

"  Mine  and  Louisa's." 

"  Louisa "  was  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  who  was  Mr. 
Cramp's  niece. 

"  Well,  I  don't  keep  dogs  myself — can't  afford 
it ;  I  suppose  you  can.  But  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  be  worried  by  them  for  all  that." 

"  I  hope  they  did  not  hurt  you  ? " 

"No;  but  1  think  1  hurt  them.  There  were  a 
dozen  of  them." 

"  Three,  my  dear  Mr.  Cramp ;  only  three." 

"  Three  too  many  1  Why,  it  must  cost  you  a 
fortune  for  licences  every  year — if  you  pay  it — 
perhaps  you  don't — to  say  nothing  of  their  keep. 
Sheer  waste !  I  hate  waste !  Utter  extravagance ! 
I  hate  extravagance  I " 

"  Louisa  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you,"  Mr.  Tyrrell 
said.    "  Do  let  me  take  you  to  her." 

"  No ;  I  came  about  business.  Went  to  Home 
Court,  and  they  told  me  you  had  left  early.  Sup- 
pose you  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  City  ?  More 's 
the  pity  I  "  He  glanced  round  again  at  the  com- 
pany, letting  his  eyes  rest  finally  on  Mr.  Spicer, 
whose  get-up  was  perhaps  a  little  more  extrava- 
gant than  the  rest,  and  said  again,  without  caring 
who  might  hear  him,  "  Set  of  idiots  !  " 

"  I'm  obliged  to  do  it,  though,"  Mr.  Tyrrell 
said,  looking  very  hot  and  uncomfortable.  "  These 
are  my  clients,  most  of  them.  It's  all  in  the  way 
of  business,  Mr.  Cramp,  though  it  may  not  look 
like  it." 

"No;  it  don't  look  like  it,"  the  old  man 
answered. 

"  But  you  see  how  it  is,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  See  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  I  sec  I  Fat  man 's  fallen  down. 
That's  the  best  thing  I've  seen  yet." 

"  It's  expensive,  of  course,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  went  on ; 
"  but  it  pays  in  the  long  run." 


"  Pays  in  the  long  run,  does  it  ?  So  it  ought. 
And  how  long  will  it  run,  do  you  think  ?  Ruining 
yourself  for  a  set  of — " 

"  Oh,  but  my  dear  Mr.  Cramp,  you  are  too 
severe.  Everybody  plays  lawn  tennis,  and  it  costs 
next  to  nothing.  Ifs  a  very  good  game  in  its 
way ;  capital  exercise.  You  see  that  tall  man, 
there.?  I  assure  you  he  is  a  very  clever  fellow- 
Stokes,  the  writer,  you  must  have  heard  of  him ; 
and  that  stout  man  in  the  "other  court,  thafs 
Serjeant  Rapid,  quite  a  leading  man  at  the  bar ; 
will  be  a  judge  some  day'.  And  look  at  that  gentle- 
man with  the  long  beard  and  the  large  eyes,  near 
the  little  tent,  that  is  Count  Esca  Pesca,  the  great 
Italian  financier ;  I  shall  have  him  at  my  office  in 
Home  Court  to-morrow.  These  things  pay  well, 
Mr.  Cramp,  when  properly  managed ;  they  are 
quite  an  investment.  Besides,  the  greatest  geniuses 
and  the  richest  men  must  have  recreation,  and 
they  get  everything  they  want  at  lawn  tennis- 
fresh  air,  exercise,  amusement,  everything." 

"  Stuff !  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  play 
marbles,  and  generally  won.  I  don't  play  marbles 
now;  if  I  did  I  should  lose.  Don't  want  recreation 
now ;  no  time  for  it.  Came  here  about  business, 
as  I  said  before.  I  suppose  you  are  too  much 
occupied  with  your  '  recreation '  to  be  able  to 
attend  to  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Cramp  ;  come  this  way,  sir  ;  come 
this  way,  do." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  cast  a  longing  glance  at  the  tennis 
court,  laid  down  his  bat,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
house. 

Mrs.  De  Wilde  was  sitting  under  the  verandah 
for  the  sake  of  the  shade.  She  knew  Mr.  Cramp 
by  sight,  and  bowed  and  smiled  to  him. 

"Who  can  that  man  be?"  was  the  general 
inquiry ;  "  no  wonder  the  dogs  barked  at  him  I " 

Some  said  he  was  a  messenger  from  the  London 
office,  who  had  come  over  with  letters  ;  others  said 
he  was  not  respectable  enough  for  that;  while 
those  who  noticed  Mrs.  De  Wilde's  recognition  of 
him  were  lost  in  astonishment. 

"Who  is  it  ?"  Cara  asked,  in  a  whisper;  "why 
did  you  bow  to  him  ?  " 

"  It's  Mr.  Cramp  ;  you  have  heard  me  speak  of 
him." 

"  Cramp  the  millionaire  ?  " 

"  So  they  call  him.    He  is  very  rich,  no  doubt." 

"  Why  does  he  dress  like  a  Beggar  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Cara  I  He  is  rather  old-fashioned 
in  his  costume,  nothing  more.  He  is  careful  about 
money,  people  say ;  but  I  quite  believe  he  is  a 
very  good  man  for  all  that." 

"  He  looks  like — " 

"Don't  make  remarks,  Cara;  he  is  Bernard 
Tyrrell's  uncle." 

"  An  old  miser ! " 

"  He  has  saved  money.  So  much  the  better  for 
those  who  are  to  come  after  him.  Mrs.  Tyrrell  is 
his  nearest  relation." 

"I  wish  he  would  not  come  here  interrupting 
the  games,  and  taking  Mr.  Tyrrell  away  when  he 
was  going  to  play  against  me  and  Spicer.  We 
should  have  beaten  him,  I  know." 

"Hark!  thunder  1  See  how  the  clouds  are 
gathering.     It  really  is  going  to  rain  at  last." 
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"  How  very  tiresome ! " 

"  You  need  not  say  so,  Cara.  You  are  prepared 
for  it.  See,  it  is  coming  already.  Now  who  was 
right?" 

A  few  heavy  drops  were  followed,  almost  before 
the  good  lady  hall  done  speaking,  by  a  heavy 
thunder-shower,  from  which  the  players  hastily 
sought  shelter  in  the  tent  and  under  the  verandah. 

"  What  a  blessing  this  will  be  for  the  country," 
said  Mrs.  De  Wilde,  glancing  with  ill-concealed 
satisfaction  from  her  own  and  her  daughter's  com- 
paratively safe  and  sober  costume  to  the  light 
gauzy  dresses  of  the  other  ladies,  which  had 
already  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  collapse. 

"  No  more  tennis  to-day,"  one  of  the  gentle- 
men remarked,  as  the  rain  fell  more  heavily,  and 
the  clouds,  gathering  thick  and  dark,  covered 
nearly  half  the  heavens.  For  an  hour  or  more 
they  lingered,  hoping  that  the  heavy  downpour 
would  presently  abate  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  at  least  returning  to  their  homes  without 
much  damage.  When  at  length  the  clouds  began 
to  open,  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  again  broke 
forth,  carriages  were  ordered,  and  the  visitors 
began  at  once  to  take  their  leave. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  remained  closeted 
with  his  client  Cramp.  They  now  re-appeared, 
and  stood  together  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  De  Wilde's  carriage  drove  up  at  that 
moment.  Mr.  Spicer  was  there,  ready  to  hand 
the  ladies  in.  He  had  been  invited  to  accompany 
them,  as  his  home  lay  in  the  same  direction  as 
theirs.  But  Mrs.  De  Wilde  turned  to  Mr.  Cramp 
and  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cramp — so  glad !  do  come  with  me. 
Take  you  to  the  station,  home,  or  anywhere." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must ;  you  really  must.  I 
couldn't  leave  you  to  go  home  alone  and  in  the 
rain." 

"  Alone !  Why  not  ?  Rain !  There's  no  rain 
now.     Rain  won't  hurt  me." 

_  He  took  off  his  old  shiny  hat  and  wiped  it  with 
his  sleeve,  then  looked  up  at  the  clouds,  as  if 
questioning  with  himself  whether  the  rain,  if  it 
should  return,  might  yet  do  some  injur)-  to  the 
old  napless  beaver.     Then  he  looked  at  his  shoes. 

"  No,"  he  said  again ;  "  rain  won't  hurt  me.  I 
have  nothing  to  spoil.  I  am  sorry  for  the  gauze 
and  feathers,  though,  frippery  and  finery.  You 
and  your  daughter  are  not  so  absurd  as  some  of 
the  company,  Mrs.  De  Wilde.  The  only  sensible 
people  here.  You  are  more  like  me — nothing  to 
spoil ! " 

"  Do  come  with  us,  Mr.  Cramp,"  said  Mrs.  De 
Wilde,  pleased  with  the  compliment,  which  from 
any  one  else's  lips  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  insult. 

"  Mamma,  mamma ! "  Cara  whispered,  frowning 
at  her  mother,  to  remind  her  that  Mr.  Spicer  had 
been  promised  a  seat,  and  that  the  carriage  would 
not  conveniently  hold  four. 

Mr.  Cramp  observed  and  understood  her. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "as  you  are  so  pressing,  I 
think  I  will  go  a  little  way  with  you." 

lie  took  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the  little 
front  seat,  facing  the  ladies,  with  his  long  legs 


spread  out  on  either  side.  There  was  clearly  no- 
room  for  Mr.  Spicer,  who  stood  still  looking  after 
them  with  a  melancholy  air  as  the  carriage  drove 
off. 

Cara  pouted,  and  did  not  care  to  conceal  her 
annoyance.  Mr.  Cramp  drew  down  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  stiffly. 

"  I  think,  after  all,  I'll  walk,"  he  said,  after  they 
had  proceeded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  De  Wilde's  remonstrance,  he  stopped 
the  carriage  and  alighted. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  said,  touching  bis  hat 
and  smiling  grimly.    "  Thank  you  all  the  same." 

It  was  too  late  then  to  turn  back  for  Mr.  Spicer. 

"  He  is  very  odd,"  said  Mrs.  De  Wilde. 

"Odd,  do  you  call  it?"  Cara  answered,  im- 
patiently. 

"Your  own  fault,  Cara;  you  sat  and  pouted. 
He  could  see  you  were  annoyed." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that." 

"Nonsense,  Cara  I  Mr.  Cramp  is  Bernard's 
uncle.  Bernard  is  his  nearest  relative  almost.  He 
is  a  millionaire." 

"I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Cara;  "and  if  he 
were,  Bernard  Tyrrell  is  nothing  to  me.  He 
knew  we  were  coming  here,  and  yet  went  to  the 
Hales'." 

Mrs.  De  Wilde  did  not  know  how  to  answer 
that,  so  she  changed  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Spicer  is  only — "  she  began. 

"  Oh,  do  let  Mr.  Spicer  alone.  It  was  you  who- 
asked  Philo  to  come  with  us,  not  I." 

After  that  they  drove  home  in  silence.  *   , 


"  Magnus  inter  opes  inopt-"  ^ Horace. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  been  as  lively 
and  cheerful  as  any  of  his  company  before  the 
arrival  of  his  relative  Cramp,  and  had  reap- 
peared among  them  after  his  business  interview 
with  that  gentleman  in  his  usual  good  spirits,. 
laughing  and  joking  with  them  till  they  were  all 
gone,  yet,  as  the  last  carriage  drove  away,  a  change 
seemed  to  come  over  him.  He  threw  himself 
down  upon  one  of  the  garden  scats  with  an  air  of 
weariness  and  annoyance,  and  almost  before  the 
smile  had  faded  from  his  lips,  a  frown  had  settled 
on  his  brow.  ' 

His  wife,  drawing  near  with  some  casual  re- 
mark, which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  been  the  prelude  to  a  satirical  talking  over 
and  pulling  to  pieces  of  the  departed  guests,  their 
sayings  and  doings,  and  the  "  things  "  they  wore, 
was  told  to  be  quiet  if  she  could,  and  let  him  have 
a  little  peace  at  last. 

"  Peace,  Mortimer .-"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Have  you  not  enjoyed  yourself  ?  I'm 
sure  I  thought  you  did  ;  and  it  was  for  your  plea- 
sure all  these  people  came  here,  not  for  mine. 
They  are  your  friends,  your  clients,  business  con- 
nections. Not  at  all  the  set  I  should  have  chosen. 
There  was  only  one  person  of  good  family  among 
them,  that  Italian  count,  and  he  did  not  bring  the 
countess ;  you  wanted  me  to  be  civil  to  them,  and 
these  garden  parties  are  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
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to  entertain :  they  cost  so  little  and  yon  do  so 
many  people  off  at  once.  Tea,  coffee,  fruit,  and 
claret-cup :  the  expense  is  almost  nothing." 

"So  I  told  that  man  Cramp.  But  he  would 
have  it  I  was  ruining  myself.  If  you  had  heard 
what  a  lecture  he  gave  me  about  extravagance  1 
Not  that  I  care  about  lectures ;  but  of  course  I 
don't  want  to  offend  him  or  to  let  him  think  that 
I  don't  know  the  value  of  money." 

"  I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life  than 
when  I  saw  him.    What  did  he  come  tor?" 

"  Business,  urgent  business.  You  could  not 
understand  if  I  were  to  tell  you.  I  wish  you 
would  get  rid  of  those  two  dogs  of  yours.  He  was 
very  angry  about  them.  They  annoyed  him  with 
their  horrid  noise." 

"  It  was  your  dog  at  the-  gate  that  set  them  off. 
Muffin  and  Fluff  would  have  been  quiet  enough  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Nero.  Poor  dear  Fluff!  He 
struck  her  such  a  savage  blow* with  his  umbrella 
that  I  wonder  she  was  not  killed.  She  never  was 
treated  so  before,  and  she  can't  get  over  it." 
Mr.  Tyrrell  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"Well,  don't  be  vexed,  Mortimer,"  said  his 
wife. 

"  I  can't  help  it.    You  don't  know  how  much  I 
have  to  worry  me." 
"  At  home,  do  yon  mean,  or  in  the  City  ?" 
Mr.  Tyrrell  was  silent. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  really  to  be  concerned 
about  at  Home  Court?"  she  said.  "Yon  have 
often  seemed  to  be  anxious  and  out  of  sorts  lately. 
I  know  it's  a  risky  business." 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  he  re- 
joined. 

"I  wish  you  had  been. anywhere  but  on  the 
Stock  Exchange." 

"  Anywhere 1  Thank  you.  I  wish  your  -dear 
uncle  had  been  'anywhere  '  instead  of  coming  to 
me  with  his  business.  He  is  as  rich  as  Croesus 
and  as  greedy  as  he  is  rich.  He  thinks  I  can 
make  money  for  him  without  any  risk.  Some  of 
his  recent  speculations  have  not  turned  out  well ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  know  all  about  it  he  will 
blame  me.  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  scrape 
somehow  or  other." 

"  You  are  not  responsible  for  everything  that 
goes  wrong,  surely  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  he  will  make  me  feel  it.  I 
can't  afford  to  offend  him.  I  must  keep  in  with 
him  whatever  happens.  He  was  vexed  ■  about 
Bernard,  too." 

"  What  about  Bernard  ?  " 
"Why,  he  ought  to  Have  been  here,  making 
acquaintance  with  our  City  friends.  It's  a  pity 
Bernard  can't  understand  his  own  interests.  Mrs. 
De  Wilde  asked  after  him,  too.  De  Wilde  is  a 
moneyed  man,  and  has  a  handsome  daughter  who 
would  be  a  catch  for  any  one.  Mr.  Cramp  knows 
all  about  that.  Such  a  match  would  please  the  old 
man,  and  be  a  fine  thing  in  every  way  for  Bernard. 
He  said  that  Mrs.  De  Wilde  and  her  daughter 
were  the  only  sensible  people  he  had  seen  to-day, 
judging  by  the  dresses  they  wore.  I  wish  you 
would  give  Bernard  a  hint  about  Cara  De  Wilde. 
If  you  don't  I  must.  Thcrels  young  Philo  Spicer 
ready  to  snap  her  up  in  a  moment.    Even  Cramp 


could  see  that.  He  took  a  seat  in  Mrs.  De  Wilde's 
carriage  on  purpose  to  keep  him  out.  He  must 
have  been  very  much  in  earnest  to  do  that." 

"  Bernard  has  always  been  attached  to  his 
cousin,  Agatha  Hale,"  said  Mrs.  Tyrrell. 

"  Only  a  boy  and  girl ;  and  Cramp  has  no 
opinion  of  the  Hales." 

"There  is  not  a  better  man  living  than  Mr. 
Hale,"  said  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  stoutly. 

"Very  likely;  but  you  know  what  he  is.  He 
gives  away  half  his  income ;  he  does  not  know  the 
value  of  money ;  and  Agatha  is  just  the  same-  Mr. 
Cramp  will  not  leave  his  property  to  any  one  who 
does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  it.  If  Bernard 
were  to  many  Agatha,  Cramp  would  never  speak 
to  him  again.    That  must  be  put  a  stop  to." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  Cara  De  Wilde," 
said  Mrs.  Tyrrell ;  "  but  I  do  know  that  Agatha 
Hale  is  a  dear  good  girl,  and  would  make  any 
good  man  happy." 

Having  said  that,  she  went  away  to  avoid  her 
husband's  reply.  From  her  window  she  watched 
him  pacing  moodily  to  and  fro  upon  the  lawn, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  bent 
upon. the  grass,  in  earnest,  anxious  thought,  until 
the  bell  rang  for  dinner.  Even  then  he  lingered 
for  some  time  before  entering  the  house,  and 
when  he  at  length  sat  down  to  table  was  moody 
and  taciturn.  Although  they  had  a  good  cook, 
everything  that  he  tasted  was  pronounced  uneat- 
able. He  drank  freely,  and  before  the  evening 
was  over  became  a  little  more  cheerful ;  but  his 
wife  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  something  seri- 
ous weighed  upon  his  mind.  She  was  not  unac- 
customed to  such  moods ;  for  although  Mr.  Tyrrell 
could  be  exceedingly  agreeable  in  company,  and 
made  it  his  business  to  be  more  especially  cheerful 
and  pleasant  when  he  had  most  reason  to  be  the 
contrary-,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dissemble 
his  feelings  at  home,  and  vented  his  ill-humour 
all  the  more  freely  there  for  having  restrained  it  in 
the  presence  of  strangers. 

Thus  it  often  happened,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, that  while  his  recent  guests  were  yet 
speaking  of  him  in  terms  of  admiration,  and 
praising  his  lively,  genial  disposition  and  his 
politeness  and  attention  to  themselves,  his  wife 
had  reason  to  complain  of  his  morose  and  irritable 
temper,  and  of  his  neglect  towards  her  of  the 
ordinary  amenities  of  conduct.  She,  on  her  part, 
made  matters  worse  by  resenting,  his  behaviour ; 
and  so,  instead  of  the  mutual  help  and  comfort 
which  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other,  both  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  there  was  mutual  reserve 
and  discontent. 

After  Mrs.  Tyrrell  had  retired,  Mr.  Tyrrell  sat 
for  a  long  time  in  his  easy-chair,  uneasily  musing. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "  I  wish  the  old  man  would  let  me  alone 
for  a  few  weeks.  It  would  all  come  right  in  the 
end.  He  is  so  suspicious  and  restless.  I  have 
managed  very  well  for  him  hitherto,  but  he  won't 
trust  me,  and  if  he  finds  out  that  things  have  gone 
against  him  lately  I  shall  get  out  of  his  good 
books  altogether,  I  must  not  let  him  lose  money 
if  I  can  help  it.  Two  or  three  thousands  would 
be  nothing  to  him,  but  he  would  fly  into  a  passion 
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about  it,  and  never  come  into  my  office  again,  and 
perhaps  cut  me  off.  He  wilt  speculate,  and  when 
he  wins  grudges  me  a  fair  commission  on  his 
gains.  When  he  loses,  which  he  scarcely  ever 
does,  he  is  like  a  madman.  I  would  rather  pay 
his  losses  any  day  than  offend  him,  but  that  is  not 
so  easy  just  now.  I  must  find  the  cash  somehow  ' 
to-morrow.  I  can  make  it  right  afterwards,  and 
he  will  know  nothing  about  it.  Yes,  I  must 
manage  it  somehow.  I  must  keep  in  with  old 
Cramp  whatever  happens." 

So  he  sat  and  mused  till  the  lamp  began  to 
sputter. 

"  Going  out  ?  "  he  said,  attracted  by  the  sound. 
"Used  up?     No  oil?    'Hem!     Just  my  case." 

He  turned  up  the  wick,  and  the  lamp  burned 
brightly  for  a  few  moments. 

"Thai's  what  I  must  do,"  he  said,  turning  an 
imaginary  sc"rew  with  his  fingers.  "  If  I  can  only 
tide  over  this  present  difficulty,  so  as  to  have  time 
to  turn  round,  I  shall  be  all  right.  Ha !  now  it's 
gone  out.  That's  awkward  !  I  hope  I  shall  have 
better  luck  than  that." 

He  groped  his  way  to  the  door,  still  muttering 
to  himself.  There  was  a  candle  burning  in  the 
passage,  and  he  took  it  and  went  upstairs. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  at 
his  bedroom  door,  "  I  must  manage  it  somehow. 


Oil  for  the  tamp  before  it  goes  out,  and  a  screw 
up  just  for  the  present.  It  will  be  all  right 
by-and-by.  I  must  keep  in  with  old  Cramp.  I 
must  manage  it  somehow — by  hook  or  by  crook — 
somehow." 


V. — ANOTHER   c 


THE  thunder- shower  had  passed  away,  and  the 
sun  was  shining  again  in  the  western  sky,  as 
Mr.  Cramp  paced  along  the  high  road  on 


his  way  to  the  railway-station  from  which  he  was 
to  return  to  London.  He  was  still  fuming  and- 
excited;  the  business  which  had  brought  him  so 
unexpectedly  to  Pimpernel  Bank  was  of  an  un- 
pleasant kind,  as  it  threatened  loss  of  money;  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  from  the  dogs,  and  the 
sight  of  the  gay  company  on  pleasure  bent,  with 
the  stockbroker,  who  had  been  in  some  sort  the 
cause  of  his  annoyance,  enjoying  himself  in  the 
midst  of  them,  had  exasperated  him.  He  dug  his 
umbrella  into  the  ground  at  every  step,  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings.  A  carriage  passed  him,  con- 
taining two  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  The  latter 
wore  a  loose  coat  over  his  flannels,  and  had  his 
tennis-bat  still  in  his  hand. 

"  Dogs,  puppies,  cats!"  said  the  old  man,  snarl- 
ing at  the  carriage  as  it  almost  brushed  his  clothes 
in  passing,  for  he  scarcely  condescended  to  make 
way  for  it.  "  Cats,  puppies,  dogs  1  What  were 
they  ever  made  for,  I  wonder  ?  I  hate  'em  all.  I 
hate  'em." 

A  few  minutes  later  his  ears  were  suddenly 
assailed  by  the  sound  of  many  voices,  shouting,  as 
with  one  accord,  in  joyful  acclamation. 

"  What's  up  now  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  increas- 
ing wrath. 

"The  balloon,  sir!"  cried  a  youthful  voice  at 
his  elbow,  in  answer  to  this  question.  "There  it 
is ;  don't  you  see  it  ?  Right  up  above  the  trees — 
there — there — don't  you  see  it  ?  No  I  you  are  not 
looking  in  the  right  place  ;  just  to  the  left  of  that 
there  big  tree." 

Mr.  Cramp  involuntarily  turned  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  discovered  a  small  fire- 
balloon  floating  in  the  air,  at  no  great  distance. 

"  There,  you  see  it  now,  sir,  don't  you  ?  Ain't 
it  lovely  ?  Now  it's  coming  down  ;  now  it's  going 
up  again ;  now  it  wobbles.  I  hope  it  won't  catch 
lire,  sir,  don't  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Cramp  looked  down  at  the  small  speaker's 
upturned  and  excited  face  with  anger  and  con- 
tempt. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  boy,"  he  said,  "and  get 
out  of  my  way,  do." 

"  Oh,  ain't  it  wobbling  now,"  the  boy  repeated, 
too  much  interested  in  the  little  paper  balloon  to 
take  any  notice  of  Mr.  Cramp.  "  Look  at  it,  sir  ; 
do  look  at  it !     Oh  my!  " 

Mr.  Cramp's  only  reply  to  this  appeal  was  a 
thrust  with  his  umbrella.  The  boy  struck  at  it 
in  self-defence,  and  the  weapon  fell  to  the  ground, 
leaving  the  handle  in  its  owner's  hands.  Before 
he  could  recover  it  a  large  gate  was  thrown  open 
and  a  troop  of  boys  poured  forth  into  the  road, 
shouting  and  gesticulating ;  and  as  they  were  all 
looking  up  at  the  balloon,  and  could  see  nothing 
else;  they  trampled  Mr.  Cramp's  umbrella  into  the 
mud,  and  very  nearly  upset  its  owner  also,  hustling 
him  and  treading  on  his  toes. 

Mr.  Cramp  stood  still,  looking  very  fierce  and 
grim,  but  entirely  helpless,  while  the  crowd  of 
boys  rushed  past  him.  Once  or  twice  he  aimed 
a  blow  at  those  who  pushed  against  him,  but  they 
dodged  out  of  his  reach.  And  when  at  length 
they  had  all  passed  by,  he  took  up  his  broken 
gingham  and  stood  contemplating  it,  bedaubed 
and  bctramplcd  as  it  was  with  stern  and  speech- 
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less  indignation.  "  Boys  1 "  be  exclaimed,  at 
length ;  "  boys,  indeed  1  I  wish  there  were  no 
such  things  in  the  created  world.  I  bate  'em  all ! 
I  hate  'em  I 

"  Look  here ! "  he  continued,  addressing  a 
gentleman  who  approached  at  that  moment ; 
"  see  what  your  boys  have  done  1  Look  at  this 
umbrella  1 " 

He  tried  to  open  it  as  he  spoke,  but  the  ribs 
were  twisted  or  broken,  and  came  out  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  cover,  which,  being  old  and 
tender,  yielded  easily  for  the  rugged  wires  to  pass 
through  and  show  themselves. 

"  Look  at  this  umbrella,  I  say  1 "  the  old  man 
repeated,  angrily,  holding  up  the  tangled  mass 
and  thrusting  it  out  at  arm's  length. 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  hope  none  Of  our  children 
are  responsible,"  said  the  person  addressed,  who 
had  the  appearance  of  a  clergyman.     u 

"  No,  sir ;  the  children  are  not  responsible  ;  I 
don't  so  much  blame  them  ;  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  them  are  responsible  ;  those  who  bring 
them  out  holiday-making,  and  set  them  to  run 
helter-skelter  after  paper  bags,  sent  up  on  pur- 
pose; they  are  responsible.  Fire-balloons,  indeed  1 
Balloons  of  any  kind  are  ridiculous,  hut  fire- 
balloons  I  Why,  sir,  haystacks,  houses,  cities  have 
been  burned  down  by  them,  and  if  anything  of 
that  sort  should  happen,  as  it  probably  will,  you 
would  be  responsible,  not  the  children." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  other — though  it 
must  be  confessed  he  did  not  look  so — "this  is 
a  school  treat — Wolf  Court  Ragged  Schools,  from 
London.  The  children  are  enjoying  themselves. 
Vou  must  make  allowances  ;  they  are  apt  to  run 
a  little  wild  on  such  occasions.  Our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Hale,  has  been  giving  them  a  delightful 
entertainment  in  his  grounds." 

"Mr.  Hale?  What,  then,  is  this  Wcstwood 
Housed.  Yes,  I  recognise  it  now.  Another 
garden  party,  aye  ?  Just  like  Felix  Hale.  Well, 
if  he  likes  to  throw  away  his  money  and  waste 
his  substance  with  this  sort  of  riotous  living  he  is 
welcome  to  please  himself;  but  he  should  keep 
his  children  on  his  own  ground,  and  his  iire- 
balloons  too.     Balloons,    indeed  1     If  that's  the 


way  children  are  to  be  taught  in  these  days,  it's  a 
pity  there  should  be  any  children." 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Hale  appeared  to  answer 
for  himself.  He  was  another  of  Mr.  Cramp's 
nephews  (by  marriage),  and  was  owner  of  the 
house  and  grounds  near  to  which  the  umbrella 
catastrophe  had  happened.  A  tall,  pleasant,  cheer- 
ful man,  of  smooth  and  ruddy  complexion,  though 
by  no  means  young.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
Mr.  Cramp  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  pleasure, 
and  as  some  heavy  drops  of  rain  agam  began  to 
fall,  persuaded  him  to  take  shelter  in  bis  house 
until  the  threatened  storm  should  pass  over. 

There  was  a  large  party  assembled,  consisting 
chiefly  of  school  children  and  their  teachers'. 
The  former  were  now  rushing  back  uncere- 
moniously to  the  lawn,  the  balloon  having  col- 
lapsed and  another  being  in  prospect. 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  rich  man,  Hale,"  the  old 
man  said,  turning  to  his  nephew,  after  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  tables,  which  were  Still  covered  with 
fragments  of  the  ample  feast  provided  for  the 
children  and  their  teachers.  "  How  many  of  these 
boys  and  girls  have  been  here  to-day  stuffing  and 
cramming  at  your  expense  ?  " 

"About  three  hundred,"  Mr.  Hale  answered, 
with  a  look  of  delight. 

"  It  will  cost  you  something." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  no  doubt."-' 

"  You  may  live  to  want  it." 

"  I  shall  not  live  to  regret  it,  1  dare  say." 

"  I  should,  if  I  were  to  go  on  at  this 
rate." 

The  smile  faded  for  a  moment  from  Mr.  Hale's 
lips,  and  a  look  of  care  crossed  his  features.  It 
was  gone  in  a  moment. 

"Thejnoney  is  not  thrown  away,  Mr.  Cramp," 
he  said,  more  seriously.  "  Look  at  those  happy 
faces  I  Think  how  little  enjoyment  these  poor 
children  have  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  ;  how 
seldom  they  breathe  a  fresh  and  wholesome 
atmosphere,  or  enjoy  a  good  and  sufficient  meal. 
J  only  wish  I  could  give  them  such  a  treat  more 
frequently.  How  could  money  be  better  spent  ? 
And,  after  all,  to  take  your  own  view  of  such 
things,  it's  not  all  '  going  out : '  it  will  come  back 
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again  ;  it's  a  good  investment,  an  excellent  invest- 
ment." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  Tyrrell  calls  bis 
garden  parties  a  good  investment.  He  says  they 
bring  business  and  pay  in  the  long  run.  I  don't 
hold  with  it  myself,  even  in  his  case :  but  this  sort 
of  thing  is  absurd." 

Mr.  Hale  did  not  wish  to  compare  himself  or 
his  doings  with  Mr.  Tyrrell's,  therefore  he  said  no 
more ;  but  there  was  a  saying  in  his  memory 
which  more  than  justified  him — 

"  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call' 
not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kins- 
men,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours ;  lest  they  also  bid 
thee  again,  aud  a  recompense  be  made  thee. 

"  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  : 

"  And  thou  shalt  be  blessed ;  for  they  cannot 
recompense  thee :  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 

"  Well,  it's  your  business,  not  mine,"  Mr.  Cramp 
said,  curtly. 

"  That" s  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  Mr.  Hale 
replied.  "  I  only  wish  you  would  join  me  in  it ; 
there's  another  school,  larger  than  this,  near 
Deadman's  Court,  that  wants  an  outing." 

Dcadman's  Court  was  a  set  of  squalid  houses 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cramp,  who  lived  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  collected  the  weekly  rents 
with  his  own  hand  from  his  needy  tenants.  Hi: 
smiled  cynically  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hale's  proposal, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  joke  ;  and  by  way  of  changing 
the  subject,  asked,  "  What  are  they  going  to  do 
now?" 

"Another  fire-balloon;  a  large  one  this  time,  the 
first  was  only  a  pilot.  This  is  a  splendid  fellow, 
u  regular  Montgolfier;  a  present  from  Tyrrell." 

"  From  Tyrrell  ?  You  don't  mean  that !  I 
thought  he  had  more  sense." 

"  Young  Tyrrell ;  Bernard,  I  mean." 

"  Oh.  that's  another  thing ;  I'm  not  surprised  at 
him.  He's  here,  1  suppose ;  is  he  going  up 
in  it  r " 

"  No,  I  hope  not." 

"  It's  a  pity.  So  that's  the  way  he  spends  his 
money,  is  it?" 

Mr.  Cramp  turned  away  with  a  look  of  disgust, 
as  if  there  were  not  a  wise  man  left  upon  the  earth 
except  himself. 

The  Montgolfier  was  troublesome  to  manage. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  but  there  were  frequent  puffs 
of  wind.  A  tall  man  was  wanted  to  stand  on  a 
pair  of  steps  and  hold  the  top  of  the  balloon,  while 
the  sponge,  saturated  with  spirit,  was  lighted  un- 
derneath. 

"  Who  is  that  man  talking  to  Mr.  Hale  ?  "  some 
one  asked.     "  Beg  him  to  come  here." 

A  "  ragged "  boy  ran  at  once  to  Mr.  Cramp, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  gardener,  and  told  him  he 
was  "  wanted  "  immediately  to  get  upon  the  top 
of  the  steps  and  hold  the  "  barloon." 

The  look  of  scorn  with  which  the  child's  pro- 
posal was  received  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.    ■ 

"What  does  he  lake  me  for?"  the  old  man 
asked,  turning  indignantly  to  the  master  of  the 
house ;  "  for  a  fool  or  a  mountebank  ?  " 


Before  the  question  could  be  answered,  Bernard! 
Tyrrell  was  seen  ascending  the  steps,  and  by  his 
timely  help  the  balloon  was  successfully  inflated,  j 

and,  upon  a  given  signal,  let  loose,  and  began  its  i 

ascent.  ■ 

There  were  some  high  trees  near;  and  although 
the  spot  chosen  for  the  ascent  was  as  far  to  wind- 
ward of  them  as  possible,  some  uneasiness  had  I 
been  felt  lest  the  balloon  should  fail  to  clear  them.  ' 
All  eyes  were  fixed,  and  all  mouths  open,  as  the 
"  sea  of  upturned  faces  "  followed  the  movements  i 
of  the  balloon.                                                                    -I 

"  I  hope  it  won't  catch  in  that  tall  elm,"  Mr. 
Hale  exclaimed. 

"I  hope  it  will,"  Mr.  Cramp  growled,  half 
aloud. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will,"  said  Mr.  Hale,  as  much 
excited  as  any  of  the  children. 

"I'm  afraid  it  won't,"  the  old  man  rejoined. 

"Hurrah  !"  cried  many  voices,  as  it  swept. past 
a  branch  which  had  nearly  caught  it. 

"  Oh !  oh !  oh  ! "  burst  from  a  hundred  throats 
the  next  instant,  as  it  touched  the  very  top  of  the 
tree,  stuck  there,  and  heeled  over.  The  flame 
could  be  seen  waving  to  and  fro  inside,  and  ap- 
proaching dangerously  near  its  gauzy  sides. 

"  A  touch  would  release  it,"  said  Mr.  Hale ; 
"  but  it  is  quite  out  of  reach." 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Cramp,  "  I 
should  have  thought  nothing  of  climbing  a  tree 
like  that.  If  any  of  those  lads  were  good  for  any- 
thing they'd  soon  be  up  that  tree,  if  only  to  let  ofi 
a  balloon.  This  is  the  effect  of  education;  it's 
ruining  the  country.     I  have  always  said  so." 

A  little  clean-limbed  active- looking  boy,  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  watching  the 
event  with  intense  interest,  heard  what  Mr.  Cramp 
said,  and,  looking  up  at  his  face  for  a  moment, 
started  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed  for  the  tree. 

"  Give  me  a  leg  up,"  he  said  to  a  man  who  stood 
near. 

"  You  can't  climb  that  high,"  was  the  answer. 
"  You'd  break  your  neck." 

"  I  can,"  said  the  boy ;  "  that  old  man  said  so; 
and  I  mean  to  try." 

"  It's  Jacko,"  some  of  the  other  boys  exclaimed. 
"  Jacko  can  do  it."' 

Jacko  was  a  young  .  acrobat,  accustomed  to 
swarm  up  a  narrow  pole  and  to  cling  in  various 
altitudes  to  the  top  of  it  while  balanced  by  his 
"  father  "  from  below.  , 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
supposing  that  Mr.  Cramp  had  given  his  sanction 
to  the  attempt,  complied  with  the  boy's  wish,  and 
helped  him  up  to  the  first  branch. 

From  thence  Jacko  ascended  rapidly,  lifting 
himself  by  his  hands,  and  clinging  with  his  feet  to 
every  "coin  of  'vantage."  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  huge  balloon,  which  kept  swaying  to 
and  fro,  being  well  inflated,  but  unable  to  break 
away  from  the  slender  branch  which  held  it  cap- 
tive. Only  a  few  of  the  boys,  and  the  man  who 
had  given  Jacko  a  leg  up,  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
the  boy's  attempt. 

"  I  am  afraid  it's  doomed,"  said  Mr.  Hale.  "  I 
wonder  it  has  not  caught  fire  before  now.  See 
how  the  flame  shoots  up  1    There  it  goes  !     No ; 
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it  lives  yet.  There's  something  in  the  tree,"  he 
continued  ;  "  see  how  it  shakes." 

"  Some  one  has  climbed  up  it,"  a  bystander  ob- 
served. 

"  I  hope  not,"  Mr.  Hale  replied ;  "  those  top 
branches  are  so  slight  and  so  brittle.  I  hope  no 
one  has  ventured  so  far." 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  tree,  I  am  certain," 
was  the  answer.  "He  has  got  hold  of  the  right 
branch,  too,  and  is  shaking  it;  all  the  other 
boughs  are  still.    That  is  not  the  wind." 

By  this  time  most  of  the  other  spectators  had 
arrived  ai  the  same  conclusion,  and  Jacko's  name 
was  proclaimed  as  the  adventurer. 

Presently  the  top  of  the  tree  was  again  shaken 
vigorously,  and  From  a  higher  standing-point.  The 
balloon  righted  itself,  sprang  up,  and  broke  away, 
carrying  a  small  sprig  of  the  elm  branch  with  it  as 
a  trophy.  Every  voice  was  raised  in  shouts  of 
admiration ;  every  eye  followed  the  painted  globe 
as  it  mounted  and  sailed  away,  safe  from  all 
further  risk."  Only  Mr.  Hale  stood  in  silence, 
with  a  grave  and  anxious  look,  gazing  intently  at 
the  tree. 

It  was  still  moving,  being  agitated  more  sharply 
than  before.  Some  of  the  topmost  boughs  bent 
down  suddenly,  and  did  not  recover  themselves. 
And  then,  above  the  noise  of  the  voices,  Mr. 
Hale's  eager,  sensitive  ear  could  hear  the  sound 
of  the  branches  yielding  and  crashing  as  if  some- 
thing were  dropping  through  them. 

In  an  instant  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with 
the  gardener  by  his  side,  jacko  was  then  seen 
high  up  in  the  elm,  hanging  across  one  of  the 
boughs,  motionless.  They  called  to  him,  but  he 
dr8  not  answer. 

"  He  is  hurt,"  said  Mr.  Hale ;  "  how  is  he  to  be 
reached  and  rescued?" 

Bernard  Tyrrell,  who  had  been  standing  near 
with  two  or  three  others,  sprang  forward  and  ran 
towards  the  tree.  Leaping  up,  he  caught  hold  of 
a  projecting  knop  with  one  hand,  and,  raising 
himself  by  sheer  muscular  force,  gained  a  position 
upon  one  of  the  lower  branches  with  a  vigour  and 
agility  which  he  had  acquired  by  frequent  practice 
at  a  gymnasium.  The  spectators  crowded  round 
die  tree,  watching  his  progress.  Scarcely  a  word 
was  spoken,  except  in  low  tones,  as  one  pointed 
out  to  another  the  inanimate  form  of  the  young 
boy  hanging  in  a  precarious  position  over  the 
branch  which  had  providentially  arrested  his  de- 
scent. It  is  generally  said  that  acrobats  learn 
how  to  fall.  Perhaps  Jacko  had  made  for  this 
particular  branch  in  his  descent,  and  had  contrived 
to  throw  himself  across  it ;  but  he  was  evidently 
quite  helpless  now,  and  incapable  of  making  any 
effort  even  to  retain  bis  position. 

As  Bernard  mounted  higher  he  paused  only  for 
an  instant  to  test  the  strength  of  the  branches 
before  trusting  himself  to  them,  and  very  soon 
was  able  to  reach  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  and 
to  grasp  him  firmly  by  the  arm.  His  real  difficulty 
then  began.  To  descend  is  always  more  perilous 
than  to  climb,  but  to  carry  another  in  one's  arms 
when  hands  and  feet  were  both  fully  engaged 
must  be  a  work  of  no  little  danger.  Bernard 
quickly  came  to  the  conclusion  (hat  he  must  be 


satisficd  to  remain  where  he  was,  preserving  his 
young  and  helpless  companion  from  further  injury 
until  a  long  ladder  could  be  procured.  Meanwhile 
he  endeavoured  to  discover  the  extent  of  his 
injuries.  No  limbs  were  broken,  but  the  boy  had 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and  was 
senseless.  His  hands  and  face,  though  moist  from 
his  recent  exertions,  were  cold  to  the  touch,  and 
the  pulse  was  faint.  He  scarcely  seemed  to 
breathe. 

As  soon  as  the  ladder  could  be  procured 
Bernard  lifted  poor  Jacko  in  bis  arms,  and  carry- 
ing him  down  in  safety,  laid  him  upon-  the  grass. 
An  elderly  woman,  who  had  been  busy  all  the 
afternoon  attending  to  the  boys,  and  whose  kind, 
motherly  appearance  seemed'  to  invite  their 
confidence,  was  waiting  to  receive  the  sufferer 
with  such  restoratives  and  appliances  as  her  ex- 
perience of  many  years  as  nurse  in  Mr.  Hale's 
house  suggested.  Mrs.  Thistledown  was  but  a 
visitor  at  Westwood  House  that  day,  her  present 
home  and  occupation,  being  at  Mr.  Hale's 
chambers  in  Bedford  Buildings,  where  she  was 
housekeeper  or  laundress.  It  was  so  fortunate, 
every  one  said,  that  she  was  on  the  spot  to-day, 
for  she  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  such  emergencies,  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  doing  it.  Mr.  Hale's  only 
daughter,  Agatha,  hastened  to  assist  her,  Dot  she 
was  nerself  too  much  agitated  to  be  of  much  use. 
Her  eyes  turned  involuntarily  towards  her  Cousin 
Bertram,  searching  his  countenance  as  if  in  fear 
that  he  also  had  suffered  in  rescuing  the  boy,  or 
gazing  on  his  handsome  features  in  admiration 
of  the  part  which  he  had  performed.  He  had 
been  by  her  side  when  young  Jacko's  danger  was 
first  discovered,  and  had  felt  her  hand  upon  his 
arm,  detaining  him,  as  he  ran  off  to  the  rescue. 
She  had  watched  his  every  movement  as  ho 
mounted  from  branch  to  branch,  with  an  anxiety 
too  great  to  be  dissembled,  and  all  the  while  he 
remained  in  the  tree  she  had  sjood,  still  looking 
up  into  it,  pale  and  speechless.  Even  now  sho 
could  scarcely  command  herself,  and  her  hands 
trembled  and  employed  themselves  to  little  pur- 
pose in  endeavouring  to  follow  Mrs.  Thistledown's 
directions.  But  medical  help  was  presently  at 
hand,  and  then  the  poor  boy,  still  insensible,  was 
carried  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Cramp  had  been  looking  on  with  more 
interest  than  he  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 
At  first  he  was  indignant  that  any  one  should 
incur  even  the  slightest  risk  for  the  sake  of  a 
balloon ;  then  when  it  was  evident  that  an  acci- 
dent had  occurred  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
a  general  condemnation  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  led  up  to  it. 

"This  comesof  school  feasts,  garden  parties.and 
such  like.    Just  what  might  have  been  expected  I  " 

But  when  he  drew  near  and  saw  poor  Jacko  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  remembered  how  the  lad  had 
looked  up  into  his  face  before  running  off  to  climb 
the  tree,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  himself 
was  not- free  from  blame  in  the  matter.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  also  thai  under  such  circumstances 
he  might  possibly  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  doc- 
tor.    He  waited,  however,  about  the  house  door 
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until  Mr.  Hale  came  out,  and  brought  a  report  of 
little  Jacko's  condition,  which  was  more  favour- 
able than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  then, 
finding  himself  alone  and  unobserved,  took  his 
departure. 

The  umbrella,  which  refused  to  be  folded 
together  in  any  convenient  shape,  got  in  his  way 
and  worried  him.  He  examined  it  carefully,  and, 
finding  that  it  really  was  not  worth  repairing,  was 
about  to  throw  it  away  among  the  shrubs,  when, 
seeing  a  little  girl  pass  near,  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  do  a  kind  thing  for  once,  and  beckoning 
to  her,  gave  her  the  umbrella. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "you  majr  have  this  for  your 
own.  Your  mother  can  set  it  Straight  for  you  if 
you  ask  her." 

The  little  girl  had  no  mother,  and  said  so,  but 
he  left  the  thing  in  her  hands,  and,  as  she  was 
looking  after  him  with  some  surprise,  she  put  her 
foot  into  the  tangled  mass  and  fell  into  the  middle 
or  it.  Mr.  Cramp,  looking  round,  saw  her  struggling 
helplessly  upon  the  ground,  like  a  fly  in  a  cobweb. 

"  Little  simpleton  ! "  he  said  to  himself.  "  She 
will  make  it  worse  than  it  was.  Children  are  all 
alike  in  these  days — poor  helpless  creatures.  So 
much  for  schools  and  education !  I  wish  I  had 
not  given  it  her." 

And  he  resolved  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  be 
generous,  or  to  do  any  one  a  kindness.  He  would 
never  again  yield  to  such  a  weakness. 


IT  has  been  already  hinted  that  Mr.  Hale,  the 
owner  of  Westwood  House,  was  a  barrister, 
and  that  he  had  chambers  in  Bedford  Buildings, 
a  pleasant,  quiet  locality  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  High  Holbom.  Mrs.  Thistledown 
was  housekeeper  there :  she  preferred  that  title  to 
the  more  usual  term  of  laundress.  She  had  only 
a  flat,  consisting  of  some  four  or  five  rooms  to 
"  keep ;"  but  her  position  was,  in  fact,  one  of  no 
little  responsibility.  The  real  laundresses,  who 
dwelt  underground,  and  visited  the  chambers  to 
which  they  were  respectively  attached  only  before 
and  after  office  hours,  envied  her  the  comfortable 
apartments  which  she  occupied,  and  the  honour 
and  dignity  which  she  enjoyed  as  Mr.  Hale's 
factotum.  Although  he  was  in  one  sense  her 
master,  Mrs.  Thistledown  was  in  every  sense  her 
own  mistress.  In  Mr.  Hale's  absence  she  reigned 
supreme.  When  Mr.  Hale  was  in  chambers  she 
still  ruled,  mildly,  but  conspicuously.  She  took  care 
of  him ;  she  received  and  dismissed  his  clients. 
She  even  gave  her  opinion  and  advice  on  all  diffi- 
cult cases,  and  sometimes  without  waiting  to  be 
asked  for  it.  The  clients  treated  her  with  respect, 
and  were  careful  to  propitiate  her  and  enlist  her 
sympathies,  though  not  by  the  mercenary  offer  of 
fees,  which  she  would  have  rejected  with  scorn. 

Mr.  Hale  was  usually  to  be  found  at  chambers 
during  the  forenoon.     His  name  was  written  on 


the  doorposts  down  below  among  a  string  of 
others,  and  again  over  the  outer  door  or  "  oak," 
which  usually  stood  open  whether  he  were  in  town 
or  not ;  but  when  you  knocked  at  the  inner  door,  , 
instead  of  hearing  the  latch  click  as  a  signal  for 
you  to  push  and  enter,  it  was  opened  gently  and 
deliberately,  neither  by  clerk  nor  office-boy,  but  by 
a  pleasant -looking,  matronly  woman,  with  a  white 
frilled  cap  and  ringlets  upon  her  head,  a  print 
dress  fresh  and  stiff  as  if  it  had  just  arrived  from  a 
country  laundry,  neat  little  cuffs,  white  as  snow, 
and,  better  than  all  the  rest,  a  fresh,  genial  coun- 
tenance, a  soft,  gentle  voice  (an  excellent  .thing  in 
woman), and  a  friendly,  cheerful  greeting — friendly 
alike  whether  for  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 

Mr.  Hale's  clients  were  chiefly  of  the  latter  class, 
and  very  different  in  many  respects  from  those  who 
generally  mounted  the  same  staircase  on  their  way 
to  higher  floors  and  other  doors.  They  carried  no 
briefs  with  them,  unless  it  were  in  the  form  of 
petitions  or  commendatory  letters  >- they  brought' 
no  pleadings,  except  perhaps  a  sad  story  of  their 
own  or  their  neighbours'  wants,  sicknesses,  or 
sorrows.  They  handed  in  no  fees,  but  often 
found  themselves  richer  in  pocket  after  their  con- 
sultation than  before  ;  they  offered  no  refreshers, 
but  generally  went  away  refreshed,  both  in  body 
and  spirit,  from  their  interview  with  Mr.  Hale  and 
Mrs.  Thistledown.  The  former  gave  good  counsel 
to  all  who  were  in  want  of  it,  and  with  it  something 
more  substantial ;  it  was  not,  "  Depart  in  peace, 
be  ye  warmed  and  filled,"  but  a  warming  of  hearts 
and  a  filling  of  other  regions.  Mrs.  Thistledown 
was  always  ready  to  do  her  substantial  part  in  this 
business ;  she  was  clerk,  porter,  housekeeper, 
parlour-maid,  and  relieving-officer  all  in  oft. 
From  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night  she 
seldom  quitted  the  chambers,  except  for  an  hour 
or  so,  on  some  errand  of  mercy ;  but  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  a  "  ragged  holiday,"  she  went 
to  Westwood  House  ;  and  the  Sundays  were  al- 
ways spent  there.  Not  unfrequently  she  took  with 
her  for  a  real  Sabbath  rest  some  poor  neighbour 
for  whom  change  of  air  was  required ;  or  some 
invalid  child  in  want  of  good  nourishment  ami 
nursing,  for  whom  a  few  days  in  the  country  under 
Agatha  Hale's  care  was  like  life  from  the  dead, 
and  that  life  in  Paradise. 

Change  of  air  and  scene  is  an  excellent  pre- 
scription. Among  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
it  is  considered  indispensable  for  those  who  arc 
sick,  and  highly  beneficial  even  for  those  who  are 
sound.  How  much  more  valuable  "  change  of 
air"  must  be  for  those  whose  lungs  are  constantly 
charged  from  a  close  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  and 
how  much  more  refreshing  both  to  mind  and  body 
"  change  of  scene "  for  those  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  the  narrow,  squalid  courts  of  our  great 
and  crowded  cities.  How  often  would  our  anxious 
sympathising  medical  officers  prescribe  this  "  mix- 
ture," fresh  air  and  country  scene,  with  the  posi- 
tive assurance  of  a  favourable  termination  of  some 
painful  disorder  in  which,  for  want  of  it,  they  are 
helpless  and  baffled,  if  only  they  could  tell  the 
sufferer  at  the  same  time  where  to  get  the  specific 
properly  "  made  up."  Excursion  trains,  it  need 
hardly  to  be  said,  do  not  supply  the  want.    Sun- 
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days-out  are  but  a  counterfeit,  a  gross  adulteration 
of' the  mixture.  There  must  be  rest  and  com- 
fort, not  hurry  and  dissipation ;  there  must  be 
calm  and  quiet  enjoyment,  refreshment  for  soul 
and  spirit  as  well  as  for  the  wearied  limbs  and 
nerves.  Such  was  the  "change"  which  Mr.  Hale 
and  his  daughter  Agatha  contrived  in  their  own 
house,  or  among  the  cottage  homes  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  some  who  never  could  have  had  it 
without  such  personal  attention  on  their  part,  and 
who  would  perhaps  have  died  for  want  of  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  our  country 
and  suburban  residents  who  exercise  the  same 
care  for  their  poorer  City  neighbours,  who  have 
not  eaten  their  morsel  alone,  nor  enjoyed  their 
frequent,  perhaps  daily,  change  of  air  and  scene, 
without  helping  others  to  a  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Hale's  practice  as  a  barrister  was  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  class  of  clients  we  have 
described.  They  were  their  own  solicitors.  In 
defiance  of  all  professional  etiquette  they  laid 
their  own  cases  before  him,  and  he  consulted  with 
them  face  to  face,  and  without  previous  "  appoint- 
ments." The  chambers  in  Bedford  Buildings 
were,  in  fact,  maintained  not  for  the  sake  of  legal 
business,  but  as  a  convenient  centre  from  which 
to  dispense  the  gifts  and  kind  offices  of  a  benevo- 
lent man,  who,  having  no  need  to  labour  for  his 
own  living,  devoted  all  his  time  and  a  great  deal 
of  his  substance  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy  in 
behalf  of  others. 

Mr.  Hale  was  honorary  secretary  to  more  than 
one  charitable  society,  treasurer  to  a  hospital, 
ditto  to  a  school  for  orphans,  chief  manager  of  a 
home  for  governesses,  member  of  a  dozen  com- 
mittees at  least,  and  one  of  the  two  or  three  con- 
stant attendants  on  whom  practically  the  chief 
work  of  such  bodies  devolves.  Few  men  on  his 
staircase,  or  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Buildings, 
worked  so  hard  in  their  professional  career  as  Mr. 
Hale  did  in  the  line  of  duty  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself;  few  gave  themselves  so  earnestly 
to  advance  their  own  interests  as  he  did  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  It 
was  a  work  of  faith,  a  labour  of  love ;  beset  with 
difficulties,  attended  with  frequent  discourage- 
ments and  disappointments,  leading  him  some- 
times into  errors  and  disputes  from  his  too  great 
readiness  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  those  who 
.  seemed  to  be  oppressed,  and  to  make  other  peo- 
ple's cares  his  own ;  but  he  never  lost  heart  or 
swerved  from  his  course ;  it  seemed  to  be  as  natu- 
rally and  plainly  bis  business  to  assist  the  needy 
and  to  protect  the  helpless  as  it  is  for  others  to 
labour  for  their  own  advancement  and  to  please 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hale  was  later  than  usual  in  arriving  at 
his  chambers  on  the  morning  which  followed  the 
school  treat  at  Westwood  House.  He  had  been 
detained  by  his  anxiety  on  account  of  the  poor 
boy  Jacko,  wishing  to  hear  the  doctor's  opinion 
of  him  before  leaving  home.  Mrs.  Thistledown 
had  preceded  him  by  an  earlier  train,  so  the  "oak" 
was  open  as  usual,  and  two  or  three  clients  were 
waiting  for  him  in  the  little  ante-room  when  he 
arrived.  Mrs.  Thistledown,  or  Janet,  as  she  was 
familiarly  called,  thought  her  master  looked  tired 


and  pale,  and  would  have  persuaded  him  to  take 
some  refreshment  before  attending  to  business. 
Janet  thought  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to  exercise  a 
motherly  care  over  her  master.  She  had  nursed 
his  only  child  Agatha  from  a  baby,  and  since  the 
death  of  his  wife  had  taken  him  also  under  her 
protection.  Men  never  know  how  to  manage 
themselves,  she  said,  and  her  master  was  not 
so  strong  as  he  supposed.  He  spent  so  much 
of  his  time  and  energy  in  taking  care  of  others 
that  it  was  quite  necessary  some  one  should  take 
care  of  him:  Mr.  Hale  was  always  happy  and 
patient  under  her  attentions,  but  he  did  not  often 
profit  by  them.  "Thank  you,  Janet,"  was  his 
usual  answer,  accompanied  with  a  movement  of 
the  head  which  showed  her  that  her  suggestions, 
though  appreciated,  were  declined. 

"  Who  comes  first  f  "  Mr.  Hale  asked. 

"  Mrs.  Watkin  was  the  first  to  arrive,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  has  no  one  at  home  to  mind  her  house." 

"Then  let  Mrs.  Jones  in  first." 

Mrs.  Jones's  case  was  soon  disposed  of.  She 
"  went  in  like  a  cloud  and  came  out  like  a  rainbow," 
as  Mrs.  Thistledown  expressed  it ;  "a  tear  in  her 
eye  and  a  smile  shining  through  it ; "  and  as  she 
went  down  the  stone  staircase  the  men  of  business, 
who  passed  her  three  steps  at  a  time,  might,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry,  have  heard  her 
muttering  blessings  to  herself,  not  loud  but  deep. 

Mrs.  Watkin  followed.  She  was1  an  old  cus- 
tomer, and  always  brought  a  basket  with  her.  It 
was  with  no  friendly  look  that  she  regarded  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  had  been  preferred  before  her ;  -  but 
her  wrathful  expression  faded  into  an  air  of  general 
misery  as  she  entered  Mr.  Hale's  room  and  stood 
before  his  chair.  She  also  was  quickly  disposed 
of  and  went  away  with  a  sigh,  her  features  harden- 
ing as  she  quitted  the  house  with  a  look  of  dis- 
content. Mr.  Hale  had  promised  to  call  at  her 
house,  and  that  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  that 
Mrs.  Watkin  wanted.  A  great  many  other  clients 
.of  this  class  were  interviewed  in  their  turn,  and 
the  last  of  them  had  scarcely  departed  when  other 
visitors  arrived,  bringing  subscription  lists,  pro- 
spectuses, voting  cards,  or  other  documents  of  a 
similar  kind,  from  the  various  societies  which  they 
represented. 

"I  am  afraid  you  don't  seem  very  well,  sir," 
Mrs.  Thistledown  remarked,  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  when  there  was  again  an  interval. 

"A  little  tired,  Janet,  nothing  more,"  he 
answered. 

"  You  had  better  take  a  little — " 

"  Thank  you,  Janet ;  not  now." 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  sat  down,  and  began  to 
write,  and  Mrs.  Thistledown  withdrew. 

When  she  again  entered  the  room  to  announce 
another  "client,"  she  observed  that  her  master 
was  engaged  with  some  papers  which  he  had 
taken  from  an  iron  cupboard,  and  which  he  re- 
placed in  haste  on  being  interrupted. 

"  Mrs.  Bidmore,  sir,  and  her  son.  Can  you  see 
them  P" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  expecting  them." 

Mrs.  Bidmore  appeared  immediately,  a  stout, 
masculine  woman,  with  marked  features ;  her  cos- 
tume also  was  strongly  distinctive,  being  in  the  ex- 
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treme  of  widowhood;  her  crape  was  old  and  brown, 
but  her  sorrow  had  apparently  lost  none  of  its  fresh- 
ness, for  her  eyes  were  red  as  if  with  constant 
weeping,  and  she  drew  her  handkerchief  down 
each  cheek  as  often  as  she  spoke  ;  the  tone  of  her 
voice  was  lugubrious,  and  she  finished  every  sen- 
tence with  a  sigh,  which  sometimes  ended  in  a  sob 
or  moan.  Mrs.  Thistledown  had  not  so  much 
sympathy  in  her  distress  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  for  she  shook  her  head  impatiently  as 
soon  as  she  had  introduced  her  to  her  master,  and 


Mrs.  Bidmore  had  asked  Mr.  Hale  to  lend  this 
money  to  her  son,  and  he  had  said  that  he  would 
think  about  it. 

On  being  told  to  sit  down,  Mr.  Bidmore  lowered 
himself  carefully  on  to  the  comer  of  a  chair  near 
the  door,  under  the  shadow  of  his  mother,  who 
continued  standing. 

"I  have  been  looking  over  my  papers,"  Mr. 
Hale  remarked,  "and — "     He  hesitated. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  very  kind,  sir ;  very  kind 
indeed,"  Mrs.  Bidmore  answered,  with  emotion. 


murmured  to  herself,  "  No  rainbow  there ;  I  wish 
the  master  hadn't  been  at  home  to  see  her." 

Mr.  Andrew  Bidmore  was  a  young  man  with 
pale  face  and  dark  hair,  scrupulously  neat  in  his 
apparel,  quiet  in  his  movements,  and  with  some- 
thing of  a  clerical  appearance.  He  was  clerk  or 
assistant  in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Price,  house-agent 
and  broker.  Mr.  Hale  had  had  some  dealings 
with  him  on  behalf  of  one  or  two  of  his  poorer 
clients,  and  had  noticed  in  him  a  humane  dispo- 
sition. The  poor  are  too  much  at  the  mercy  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  distrain  for  rent  and 
to  take  goods  in  possession.  Bidmore  had  acted 
with  as  much  gentleness  and  patience  as  his  un- 
pleasant duties  would  allow,  and  Mr.  Hale  had 
'■xpressed  his  pleasure  at  his  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  had  promised  to  be  a  friend  to  him  if 
opportunity  should  offer. 

Opportunity  had  offered  almost  immediately  in 
the  shape  of  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Price,  his' 
employer;  for  which,  however,  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  pounds  was  required  by  way  of  capital. 


"  Very  kind,"  the  young  man  echoed. 

The  reply  seemed  rather  to  add  to  Mr.  Hale's 
embarrassment. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  began  again — and  again 
hesitated. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  cause  to  be  sorry," 
Mrs.  Bidmore  said.  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
you  was  to  be  sorry  on  our  account ;  very  sorry 
indeed,  and  so  would  my  son  Andrew." 

"  Very  sorry  indeed,"  Andrew  repeated. 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  ought  not  to  be  sorry  for 
being  able  to  do  as  a  kindness,  and  me  a  widow ! 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  never  regret  it." 

"  Never  regret  it  1 "  from  the  echo. 

"  Quite  so,"  Mr,  Hale  replied,  "  but  the  fact  is 
I  do  not  see  my  way — " 

"  Oh,  sir,  a  way  will  be  found  for  you." 

"  No  doubt.  Still  one  must  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Circumstances  over  which  we  have 
no  control ;  such  is  the  cause  of  my  present  unfor- 
tunate position." 
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She  spread  out  her  arms  for  a  moment,  as  if  to 
display  her  widow's  garments,  and  then  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief. 

"You  must  allow  me  to  explain,"  Mr.  Hale 
went  on,  feeling  very  nervous  and  uncomfortable. 

"Oh,  sir;  no,  sir;  no  explanation,  sir;  none 
can  be  needed  from  you,  Mr.  Hale.  Oh  no,  sir; 
no  explanation." 

"  But  I  am  in  some  difficulty." 

"  I  am  sorry,  very  sony,  Mr.  Hale ;  but  no 
difficulty,  I  am  well  assured,  will  prevent  you  from 
keeping  a  promise,  a  faithful  promise." 

*'  Did  I  go  so  far  as  to  promise  ? "  Mr.  Hale 
said. 

"  Oh. yes,  sir ;  faithful,  faithful." 

"  I  did  not  think  I  had  done  that.  If  yon  re- 
member, I  said  1  would  take  a  day  to  consider 
your  request." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  you  promised  you  would  do  it  if 
you  could ;  promised  faithful." 
. "  And  the  question  now  is.  Can  I  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  suppose  there  could  be  any  doubt 
about  that,  sir,  with  a  rich  man  like  yourself.  We 
considered  it  quite  settled,  and  were  both  of  us  sq 
thankful ;  and  Andrew  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
his  arrangements  with  Mr.  Price  in  consequence." 

"  You  have  been  a  little  too  hasty,"  said  Mr. 
Hale,  turning  to  Andrew  Bidmore. 

"  We  don't  wish  to  be  in  haste ;  there  is  no 
immediate  hurry  for  the  money,  only  we  should 
like  to  know  when  you  can  conveniently  let  us 
have  it,"  Mrs.  Bidmore  said,  answering,  as  usual, 
for  her  son. 

"  I  cannot  conveniently  let  you  have  it  at  all," 
was  the  answer. 

Mrs.  Bidmore  looked  piteously  at  Mr.  Hale  for 
a  moment,  then  dropped  into  a  chair  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief. 

"I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  ears,"  she  said 
at  last,  in  broken  accents.  "If  we  had  known 
how  it  was  to  be  we  would  never  have  nm  into — 
never  have  made  arrangements.  You  said  as 
plain  and  faithful  as  could  be  that  you  would  let 
my  son  have  this  small  sum  of  money  if  you  could, 
and  of  course  you  can,  you  know,  sir;  yon  can, 
Mr.  Hale,  sir;  oh  yes,  you  can,  you  can. 

"  Three  hundred  pounds  is  not  a  small  sum, 
Mrs.  Bidmore.  To  me,  at  this  moment,  it  is 
really  a  large  amount.  I  can  find  it  for  .your  son, 
of  course,  but—  " 

"Yes,  sir;  thank  you,  sir.  We  are  deeply 
grateful,  sir—" 

"  Hear  me  a  minute.  I  can  find  the  money, 
but  I  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  do  so ;  I  have  so 
many  other  claims  upon  me." 

"Yes,  sir;  I  know  you  have.  Still,  in  this 
peculiar  case,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  sir,  and 
a  faithful  promise,  sir — " 

"  Well,  well ;  if  I  have  led  you  to  expect — " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  had  thought  as  it  would  be  in- 
■convenient  to  you  I  would  never  have  asked  you 
for  the  money.  Andrew  will  pay  it  back,  sir ; 
«very  shilling." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  do  his  best." 

"  I  will  indeed,  sir  I "  said  Andrew,  looking  a 
little  ashamed  either  of  his  mother's  importunity 
or  of  his  own  position  as  a  borrower  under  such 


circumstances.    "  I  will  repay  every  shilling,  sir, 
sooner  or  later,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  somehow." 

"  Don't  be  too  ready  to  make  promises,"  Mr, 
Hale  replied,  turning  to  the  young  man  with 
gravity.  "I  am  sure  you  do  not  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  words  you  use ;  but  to  my  mind 
they  imply  a  want  of  principle.  It  is  like  the 
'  Si  passu  recti'  of  Horace." 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  may  be,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Bidmore,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  The  poet,  or  satirist,  was  speaking  of  those 
who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  getting  money— 
1  Virtus  post  nummos,'  and  so  on,  Mr.  Hale  con- . 
tinued,  in  a  more  lively  tone;  "'rem'  they  say, 
'  rem.  si  possis  recle ;  si  non,  quocunque  mode 
rem' — that  is,  'get  money;  honestly,  if  you  can, 
but  get  it' — 'by  hook  or  by  crook,'  as  you  would 
say — by  fair  means  or  foul,  though  you  don't  mean 
it  in  that  sense.  Hooks  were  used  by  thieves  to 
snatch  things  from  stalls  exposed  in  the  strews, 
whence  perhaps  the  expression  '  to  hook  it " 
applied  to  a  person  who  suddenly  decamps  with 
what  does  not  belong  to  him.  The  crook,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  explanation ;  I  will  avoid  using  such  a 
term  in  future  ;  I  had  no  idea  of  its  meaning.  I 
only  wished  to  assure  you  that  the  money  you"  arc 
so  kind  as  to  lend  me  shall  be  repaid." 

"I  hope  it  will  be.  I  trust  it  will  be  the  means 
of  establishing  you  as  a  partner  in  your  office, 
and  that  Price  and  Bidmore  will  be  successful  in 
business.  As  an  auctioneer  and  broker,  you  will 
have  many  opportunities  of  doing  good,  softening 
the  asperities  of  your  sometimes  unpleasant  duties, 
and  mediating  between  creditor  and  debtor.  From 
what  I  have  already  seen  of  you,  I  believe  you 
will  act  with  humanity  towards  those  who  are 
in  distress,  and  charitable  also  in  your  private 
habits,  devoting  a  certain  part  of  your  income, 
whether  large  or  small,  to  pious  uses." 

"Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  I  have  anything  to 
spare." 

"You  will  be  able  to  spare  something  from  the 
beginning,  if  ever  so  little." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  one. must  pay  one's  debts  first; 
one  must  be  just  before  behig  generous."* 

"  Generosity  in  its  wider  meaning  may  always 
be  practised.  By  denying  yourself  you  will  find 
means  to  help  others  without  doing  injustice  to 
any  one.  One  may  give  away  more  than  one 
ought,  of  course ;  that  would  be  wrong.  AH  ex- 
travagance is  bad,  though  I  never  yet-  heard  of 
any  one  being  ruined  or  brought  to  want  by  excess 
of  charity.  No,  no,  no  I "  He  said  it  thought- 
fully, as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "  No,"  he  re- 
peated ;  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a,  case ;  I  don't 
think  it  could  happen.  There  are  too  many  pro- 
mises— too  many' promises." 

He  was  thinking  of  the  frequent  assurances  to 
be  found  in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  which  shall  be  the  lot  of  those  who 
give  to  others  freely.  "  The  liberal  soul  shall  be 
made  fat;"  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you ; "  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth 
unto  the  Lord :  and  look,  what  he  layeth  out,  it 
shall  be  paid  him  again."     These  and   similar 
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texts  had  been  the  guide  of  his  life,  and  he  had 
learnt  to  jpend  upon  them  and  to  practise  them 
— not  aiways  wisely,  but  too  well.  Still,  he  had 
done  it  with  a  pure  heart,  and  in  simple  faith. 
"  No,"  he  repeated ;  "  no,  there  are  too  many  ■ 
promises." 

The  young  man,  who  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  answered,  with  some  con- 
fusion, "  I  won't  promise  anything,  sir,  if  you 
don't  wish  it." 

"  I  will  leave  it  to  your  honour  to  repay  me  as 
soon  as  you  can  reasonably  manage  it.  I  will  let 
you  have  three  hundred  pounds  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days ;  I  cannot  draw  a  cheque  for  it  just  now." 

Mr.  Hale  glanced  at  his  banker's  book  discon- 
solately as  he  said  this ;  it  was  lying  on  the  tabic, 
having  been  recently  consulted,  with  no  very 
cheering  results. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  Mr.  Bidmore  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hale,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  I 
knew  you  would  do  it ;  I  knew  you  would^  keep 
your  promise  which  you  made  so  faithful." 

Mr.  Hale  took  no  notice  of  her,  but  rang  the 
bell ;  and  Mrs.  Thistledown  was  ready  at  the  first 
hint  to.show  her  the  door. 

"I  hope  I  have  done  right,"  Mr.  Hale  said  to 
himself  when  they  were  gone.  "  I  could  not 
refuse  the  money  under  the  circumstances ;  but  I 
must  be  more  careful ;  I  must,  I  must  indeed." 

There  was  a  little  room  opening  out  of  his  office 
to  which  the  good  man  often  retired,  shutting  to 
the  door,  when  he  was  in  any  doubt  or  trouble. 
It  had  a  window  facing  towards  the  east,  and  over- 
looking a  very  pleasant  garden  with  grass  -and 
shrubs  and  trees.  There,  unseen  by  any  human 
eye,  he  would  take  counsel ;  sometimes  while  his 
clients  waited  for  him,  little  thinking  how  he  was 
engaged,  or  upon  what  sacred  inspiration  or  guid- 
ance the  answer  to  their  petition  might  depend. 
Mr.  Hale  betook  nimself  to  that  retirement  after 
Mrs.  Bidmore  and  her  son  had  left  him,  and  re- 
mained there  a  long  while.  Mrs.  Thistledown 
came  to  look  for  him,  but  she  knew  better  than  to 
intrude  upon  him  there.  He  had,  indeed,  much' 
cause  for  anxiety.    That  very  day  he  had  received 


a  long  statement  of  liabilities  incurred  and  ex- 
penditure required  in  the  enlargement  of  St. 
Gabriel's  Hospital,  for  which  he  was  treasurer.  He 
had  begun  this  work  in  faith;  but,  from  one 
cause  or  other,  subscriptions  had  not  been  so 
readily  forthcoming  as  he  had  anticipated.  He 
had  suffered  it  to  go  on  becagse  it  was  much 
needed,  and  he  still  hoped  that  funds  would  be 
raised.  Already  he  had  expended  largely  from  his 
own  capital,  and  now  he  must  either  cause  the  ■ 
work  to  be  suspended,  or  assume  still  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. He  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  could 
not  dispense  so  freelyto  others  without  straitening 
himself.  Under  these  circumstances  this  loan,  or 
gift,  of  £100  to  Andrew  Bidmore  must  add  to  his 
embarrassment.  What  course  should  he  pursue  ? 
Should  he  go  on  in  faith,  still  trusting  that  the 
money  would  be  found  for  the  new  wing  of  the 
hospital,  with  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  for  it  him- 
self? Or  should  he  give  orders  for  the  building 
to  be  stopped,  leaving  the  bare  walls  and  the 
empty  carcass  standing,  a  blemish  and  reproach 
to  the  neighbourhood  ?  Should  it  be  said  by 
the  passers-by,  "  This  man  began  to  build,  and 
was  not  able  to  finish  it "  ?  For  himself  personally 
it  would  not  have  mattered  much,  but  it  was 
known  that  "  this  man  "  had  begun  to  build  in 
faith,  and  Faith  would  share  the  reproach  of  such 
a  failure.  No;  he  could  not  stop  the  work 
abruptly  while  he  had  means  of  his  own  to  pay 
for  it ;  he  must  go  on  as  he  had  begun,  trusting, 
believing,  confident  that  all  would  be  brought  to 
a  good  and  prosperous  end. 

But  before  coming  to  this  resolve  he  spread  out 
the  St.  Gabriel's  letter  and  the  builder's  estimate 
in  his  little  council-chamber,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  good  King  Hezekiah  when  he  was  in 
perplexity  from  another  cause,  and  waited  on  his 
knees  for  heavenly  guidance. 

When  he  returned  to  his  office  he  was.pale,  but 
calm  and  cheerful.  He  had  resolved  what  to  do, 
and,  going  to  his  iron  chest  again,  took  out  a 
parcel  of  securities,  and,  sealing  them  up  carefully 
in  an  envelope,  wrote  his  own  name  and  address 
upon  the  outside  for  safety,  and,  placing  it  in  his 
breast-pocket,  left  the  house. 
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Ne'i 


HEN  I  have  sojourned  here  awhile, 

And  cross  the  dark  mysterious  main, 
.king  this  familiar  isle, 
-  to  behold  its  shores  again, 


What  choicest  portion  ma/  I  keep 
Or  all  that  I  have  garnered  here  ? 
Or  what  shall  follow  o'er  the  deep 
My  wistful  heart  anew  to  cheer? 

The  spirit-hark  of  subtle  frame 
Wilt  bear  no  weight  of  worldly  store  ; 
To  pleasure,  fortune,  rank,  and  fame, 
I  bid  adieu  for  evermore. 


Only  the  wealth  within  the  soul. 
Which  heavenly  grace  has  fashioned  fair. 
May  breast  the  solemn  surges'  roll 
To  make  me  known  and  welcome  there  ; 

And  deeds  in  faithful  patience  wrought, 
And  left  behind  when  I  depart. 
Shall  in  full  season  all  be  brought 
To  that  pure  land  to  glad  my  heart. 

Then  let  me  not  my  spirit  spend 
In  toil  for  toys  that  will  not  stay  \ 
Bui  win  rewards  that  shall  not  end 
When  Time  and  Change  hive  passed  «wa 
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NO  department  of  medical  science  has  made 
greater  advances  in  modem  times  than  that 
which  is  termed  "Preventive  Medicine." 
Nor  is  there  any  in  which  the  public  at  large  is 
more  deeply  interested,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  of  more  importance  should  he  diffused 
as  widely  as  possible.  The  devoted  and  zealous 
service  rendered  by  the  medical  profession  in  all 
questions  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  ■ 
the  prevention  of  disease  is  a  sufficient  answer,  if 
any  be  needed,  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
statements  that  are  sometimes  made,  that  in  sup- 
port of  various  scientific  theories  and  proceedings 
medical  men  arc  actuated  by  interested  and  selfish  . 
motives.  No  name  stands,  or  will  ever  stand,  out 
more  brilliant  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind 
than  that  of  Edward  Jenner,  by  whose  genius  and 
labours  untold  multitudes  of  human  lives  have 
been  saved,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  human 
suffering  and  misery  prevented.  At  the  present 
time  various  circumstances,  both  social  and  scien- 
tific, have  combined  to  recall  attention  to  this 
illustrious  man  and  his  remarkable  scientific  and 
beneficial  labours.  It  Is  not,  however,  our  inten- 
tion on  the  present  occasion  to  give  either  a 
complete  sketch  of  his  life,  or  a  detailed  account 
of  his  work.  But  in  order  to  show  the  connection 
between  his  discoveries  and  more  recent  advances 
in  the  same  field  of  scientific  investigation,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  risuml  of  Jennet's  life- 
work,  and  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  the 
human  race  throughout  the  world. 

He  was  born  on  the  17th  May,  1749,  at  Berkeley, 
in  Gloucestershire,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
the  vicar.  On  leaving  Dr.  Washbourn's  school, 
at  Cirencester,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ludlow, 
a  gentleman  in  practice  as  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury, 
near  Bristol.  On  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship he  came  to  London,  and  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  with  whom  he  resided 
for  two  years.  The  observing  powers  and  taste 
for  natural  history  which  Jenner  had  early  shown, 
as  a  boy,  were  quickened  and  fostered  by  the 
daily  example  and  friendship  of  the  illustrious 
man  who,  as  surgeon  and  lecturer  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  was  carrying  on  those  laborious  scien- 
tific investigations,  and  building  up  that  marvel- 
lous monument  of  his  genius,  which  have  rendered 
his  name  and  fame  immortal.  So  much  skill  and 
knowledge  had  been  shown  by  Jenner  in  arrang- 
ing the  natural  history  collection  of  Sir  J.  Banks, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Hunter, 
that  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  naturalist 
to  Captain  Cook's  second  expedition.  He,  how- 
ever, declined  this  and  other  flattering  proposals, 
in  order  to  return  to  the  rural  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood, and  be  near  an  elder  brother  who  had  been 
the  guide  of  his  orphanhood.    He  rapidly  acquired 


an  extensive  business  as  a  general  practitioner 
whilst  his  polished  manners,  wide  culture,  ami 
kind  and  genial  social  qualifications,  secured  him 
welcome  admission  to  the  first  society  of  his 
neighbourhood.  His  conscientious  devotion  to 
his  professional  duties  did  not,  however,  quell  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  natural  history,  or  preclude 
him  from  gaining  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a 
raturalist.  A  remarkable  paper  on  the  cuckoo, 
lead  before  the  Royal  Society  and  printed  in  the 
Transactions,  gained  him  the  Fellowship  of  that 
illustrious  body.  Jennets  paper  established  what 
has  been  properly  termed  the  "parasitic"  character 
of  the  cuckoo,  (>.,  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  birds,  by  whose  warmth  they  are  hatched, 
and  by  whom  the  young  are  fed.  His  observations 
have  received  general  confirmation  by  subsequent 
observers,  more  especially  the  remarkable  facts 
that  the  parent  cuckoo  selects  the  nests  of  those 
birds  whose  eggs  require  the  same  period  of  time 
for  their  incubation  as  its  own  (which  are  much 
larger),  and  the  food  of  whose  young  is  the  same, 
via.,  insects,  which  the  young  cuckoo  ultimately 
monopolises  by  ousting  the  young  of  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  nest. 

By  this  and  similar  studies  was  Jenner  prepar- 
ing his  acute  powers  of  investigation  for  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life.  For  this  he  secured  more 
time  and  more  extended  opportunities  for  inquiry 
by  abandoning  general  practice,  and  confining 
himself  to  medicine  proper,  having  obtained,  in 
1791,  the  degree  of  m.d.  from  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's.  In  conjunction  with  the  "dear 
man,"  as  he  used  to  call  his  great  master,  John 
Hunter,  he  carried  on  his  experiments  illustrative 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  animals.  With 
great  industry  and  ingenuity  he  explained  some 
of  the  unaccountable  problems  in  ornithology; 
he  ascertained  the  laws  which  regulate  the  migra- 
tion of  birds;  made  considerable  advances  in 
geology  and  in  our  knowledge  of  organic  remains  ; 
he  amended  various  pharmaceutical  processes ;  he 
was  an  accurate  anatomist  and  pathologist,  and 
investigated  and  explained  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful affections  of  the  heart,  and  many  of  the  diseases 
to  which  animals  are  liable.  By  such  labours  he 
established  a  just  claim  to  distinction  as  a  medical 
philosopher,  apart  from  his  claims  to  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  mankind  by  his  self-denying 
and  devoted  labours  in  connection  with  his  great 
discovery ;  but  like  other  great  men  absorbed  in 
the  establishing  of  important  truths,  he  was  re- 
gardless of  personal  objects,  and  never  ostenta- 
tiously promulgated  his  claims  to  public  distinc- 
tion. 

It  was  whilst  still  a  youth,  living  with  his  master 
at  Sudbury,  that  his  mind  first  became  deeply 
impressed  on  the  subject  of  the  cow-pox.  A 
young  countrywoman  came  to  seek  advice,  when 
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the  subject  of  small-pox  was  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  her  presence,  and  she  immediately 
observed,  "  I  cannot  take  that  disease,  for  I  have 
had  cow-pox."  This  was  a  popular  notion  preva- 
lent in  the  district,  and  not  unknown  to  Jenner, 
but  from  this  time  he  never  ceased  to  think  on 
the  subject.  On  coming  to  London  he  men- 
tioned it  to  several  persons,  and  among  others 
to  Hunter;  but  all  thought  his  notion  of  get- 
ting rid  of  small-pox  Utopian,  and  gave  him 
little  or  no  encouragement.  Hunter,  however, 
who  never  liked  to  daunt  the  enthusiasm  of  in- 
quirers, said,  in  his  characteristic  way,  "  Don't 
think,  but  try ;  be  patient,  be  accurate."  About 
the  year  1775,  some  time  after  his  return  to  the 
country,  he  first  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
into  the  truth  of  the  common  traditions  regarding 
cow-pox,  but  it  was  not  till  1780,  after  much  study 
and  careful  inquiry,  that  he  was  able  to  unravel  the 
various  obscurities  and  contradictions  with  which 
the  subject  was  involved,  and  in  that  year  he  first 
disclosed  his  hopes  and  his  fears  to  his  friend, 
Edward  Gardner.  His  mind  seems  then  to  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  reputation  awaiting  him, 
and  he  felt  that,  in  God's  good  providence,  it 
"  might 'be  his  lot  to  stand  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  that  through  him  a  great  plague 
might  be  stayed." 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  at 
our  disposal,  to  recount  the  various  difficulties 
and  sources  of  error  that  Jenner  encountered.  It 
may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  he  ascertained 
that  there  was  more  than  one  form  of  local  disease 
with  which  cows  are  afflicted,  and  which  may  give 
rise  to  sores  on  the  hands  of  milkmaids,  but  that 
one  only  of  these  was  the  true  cow-pox,  giving 
origin  to  constitutional  as  well  as  local  disease, 
and  which  proves  protective  against  small-pox. 
He  also  found  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  only 
in  a  particular  stage  of  its  development  that  the 
true  cow-pox  vesicle  was  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted so  aB  to  prove  a  prophylactic.  He  was 
aware  that  though,  as  a  rule,  persons  did  not  have 
small-pox  a  second  time,  yet  that  there  are  in- 
stances where,  from  peculiarity  of  constitution 
or  other  causes,  small-pox  occurs  a  second  time 
in  the  same  individual.  Such  considerations  as 
these  cheered  him  to  continue  his  inquiries  when 
apparent  exceptions  occurred  to  the  protective 
influence  of  true  cow-pox. 

Having  at  length  fully  satisfied  his  own  mind, 
and,  indeed,  succeeded  in  convincing  others  also, 
respecting  the  important  protective  influence  ex- 
erted on  the  constitutions  of  those  who  had 
received  the  true  cow-pox  in  the  casual  way,  he 
sought  to  prove  whether  it  was  possible  to  propa- 
gate the  disease  by  inoculation  from  one  human 
being  to  another.  On  the  19th  May,  1796,  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  making  the  experiment. 
Matter  was  taken  from  the  hand  of  Sarah  Nelmes, 
who  had  been  infected  by  her  master's  cow's,  and 
inserted  into  the  arm  of  James  Phipps,  a  healthy 
boy  of  eight  years  old-  He  went  through  the 
disease  in  a  regular  and  perfectly  satisfactory  way. 
But  was  he  secure  against  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox ?  It  is  needless  to  say  how  full  of  anxiety 
jenner  was,  when  in  July  following  he  put  this  to 


the  test  by  inoculating  the  boy  with  matter  taken 
from  the  pustule  of  a  small-pox  patient.  No 
disease  followed !  This,  his  first  crucial  experi- 
ment, Jenner  related  to  his  friend  Gardner,  and 
said,  "  I  shall  now  pursue  my  experiments  with 
redoubled  ardour."  This  ever- to-be-remembered 
day,  14th  May,  1796,  is  commemorated  by  an  an- 
nual festival  in  Berlin,  where,  in  1819,  little  more 
than  twenty  years  after,  it  was  officially  reported 
that  307,596  persons  had  been  vaccinated  in  the 
Prussian  dominions  alone.  The  account  which 
Jenner  has  given  of  his  own  feelings  at  this  time 
is  deeply  interesting.  "While  the  vaccine  dis- 
covery was  progressing,"  he  says,  "  the  joy  I  felt 
at  the  prospect  before  mc  of  being  the  instrument 
destined  to  take  away  from  the  world  one  of  its 
greatest  calamities,  blended  with  the  fond  hope  of 
enjoying  independence  and  domestic  peace  and 
happiness,  was  often  so  excessive  that  in  pursuing 
my  favourite  subject  among  the  meadows  I  have 
sometimes  found  myself  in  a  kind  of  reverie.  It 
is  pleasant  to  me  to  recollect  that  these  reflections 
always  ended  in  devout  acknowledgments  to  that 
Being  from  whom  this  and  all  other  mercies  flow." 
Having  obtained  further  corroboration  of  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions  by  the  vaccination  of  his 
own  son  and  several  others,  he  published,  in  the 
form  of  a  quarto  pamphlet,  called  "An  Inquiry," 
a  brief  and  modest  but  ■  complete  account  of . 
his  investigations  and  discoveries.  By  this  the 
attention  of  the  whole  medical  world  and  general 
public  was  called  to  the  subject.  His  doctrines 
were  put  to  the  test  and  abundantly  confirmed,  so 
that  Mr.  Clive,  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  day, 
urged  him  to  come  to  London,  and  promised  him 
an  income  of  ^"10,000  a  year.  Jenner,  however, 
declined  the  request,  saying,  "  Admitting  as  a  cer- 
tainty that  I  obtain  both  fortune  and  fame,  what 
stock  should  I  add  to  my  little  fund  of  happi- 
ness ?  And  as  for  fame,  what  is  it  ?  A  gilded 
butt  forever  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  malignancy." 
Jenner  always  maintained  that  s%iall-pox  and 
cow-pox  were  modifications  of  the  same  disease, 
and  that  in  employing  vaccine  lymph  we  only 
make  use  of  means  to  impregnate  the  system  with 
the  disease  in  its  mildest  form,  instead  of  propa- 
gating it  in  its  virulent  and  contagious  form,  as  is 
done  when  small-pox  is  inoculated.  He  felt,  also, 
that  there  was  this  objection  to  the  latter  practice, 
which  had  obtained  prevalence  since  its  introduc- 
tion to  this  country  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, that  the  disease  was  thus  spread  among  the 
community.  He  had,  however,  at  that  time  to  con- 
tend against  the  prevalent  notions  that  epidemic 
diseases  affecting  the  human  race  are  peculiar  to 
man  and  have  no  influence  on  the  lower  animals, 
and  that  the  diseases  of  other  animals  are  not  com- 
municable to  man.  But  we  have  now  abundant 
evidence  that  both  these  notions  are  erroneous. 
Jenner  himself,  indeed,  had  shown  what  was  weli 
known  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
"  grease  "  of  the  heel  of  the  horse  was  frequently 
communicated  to  those  who  had  the  care  of  horses, 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  same  disease  as  that 
which  affected  the  cow.  It  is  sufficient  only  fur- 
ther to  adduce  another  disease  of  horses,  called 
"  farcy,"  which  is  not  infrequently  fatal  to  grooms 
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and  others,  not  to  mention  the  still  more  dreaded 
hydrophobia  communicated  by  dogs  and  animals 
of  the  feline  species. 

The  rapid  acceptance  and  spread  of  Jenner"s 
doctrines  speedily  silenced  all  cavillers  except  that 
small  minority  of  incredulous  and  fanatical  oppo- 
nents who  are  always  to  be  found  refusing  to 
accept  any  truth  that  does  not  coincide  with  their 
own  ignorant  and  prejudiced  views.  The  frightful 
mortality  and  appalling  effects  of  small-pox  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  vaccination  were  indeed 
such  as  to  impel  men  to  grasp  at  any  means  that 
held  out  a  probability  of  escape  from  the  scourge. 
In  the  present  day  the  public  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  ravages  of  small-pox  before  Jenner's 
time.  The  records  of  historians,  not  only  of  our 
own  country,  but  throughout  the  world,  teem  with 
the  most  appalling  accounts.  Dr.  Lettsora  calcu- 
lated that  210,000  fell  victims  to  it  annually  in 
Europe.  Bemouilli,  an  Italian,  believed  that  not 
less  than  15,000,000  of  human  victims  were  de- 
prived of  life  by  it  every  twenty-five  years,  i.e., 
600,000  annually.  In  Russia  2,000,000  were  cut 
off  in  one  year.  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  whole  cities  and  districts  were  depopu- 
lated. Nor  was  it  only  the  actual  mortality  which 
rendered  it  so  appalling.  The  records  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Indigent  Blind  in  our  own  country 
showed  that  three-fourths  of  the  objects  relieved 
had  lost  their  sight  by  small-pox,  whilst  the  num- 
ber of  persons  with  pitted  and  scarred  faces  and 
deformed  features  that  were  met  with  in  the  streets 
testified  to  the  frightful  ordeal  that  they  had  passed 
through.  Multitudes  died  of  diseases  set  up  by 
this  plague,  or  from  ruined  constitutions  which  it 
entailed.  And  what,  of  all  this,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  we  now  see  ?  Is  it  not  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a 
person  whose  face  is  scarred  and  his  features  de- 
formed by  small-pox  ?  How  few  persons  can  cite 
instances  among  their  acquaintance  of  those  who 
have  died  of  small-pox  after  having  been  properly 
vaccinated  ?•  Is  it  necessary  to  go  into  statistics 
and  elaborate  investigations  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  the  present  day  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that,  as  compared  with  the  records  of  anti-vaccine 
times,  we  have  indeed  cause  to  bless  the  memory 
of Jcnner  ? 

But  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  until  very  recently, 
in  our  own  country,  the  country  of  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  others,  it  is  one  of  its  greatest 
glories  that  it  gave  birth  to  Jenner,  less  has  been 
done  than  in  many  other  lands  to  make  vaccina- 
tion the  means  of  exterminating  small- pox. 
Vaccination  was  introduced  into  Vienna  by  Dr. 
De  Carro  in  1799,  with  such  effect  that  in  the  year 
1804.  only  two  persons  died  of  small-pox  in  that 
city,  and  these  were  imported  cases.  In  the  year 
1812  it  is  stated,  that  though  the  mortality  from 
small-pox  was  formerly  greater,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  in  Vienna  and  Milan  than  in 
London,  it  had  become  unknown  in  the  two 
former  cities  for  several  rears.  Vienna  had  been 
free  for  five  years,  and  Milan  for  eight.  In  1824 
Dr.  Sacco  reported  that  vaccination  was  carried  on 
very  extensively  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Aus- 
tria, and  that  "  almost  all  the  new-born  children 
are  vaccinated,  so  that  we  have  now  no  fear  of  the 


small-pox.  It  is  occasionally  imported  from  the 
neighbouring  States,  but  such  occurrences  never 
fail  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  preservative,  for 
the  disease  never  becomes  epidemic.  If  all  Go- 
vernments would  exert  themselves  to  procure  the 
regular  vaccination  of  all  the  children  born  in  their 
States,  small-pox  would  soon  disappear."  This 
last  opinion  has  quite  recently  been  enunciated 
and  enforced  with  his  usual  persuasive  eloquence 
by  our  own  Sir  Thomas  Watson  in  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century," 

Similar  evidence  to  the  above  might  be  adduced 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany.  But  our 
own  country  affords  equally  striking  though  more 
restricted  evidence.  The  general  alarm  excited 
by  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  of  1 874-6  led  to 
increased  attention  to  vaccination,  with  the  result, 
as  shown  by  the  Registrar- General's  Reports,  of 
the  almost  complete  extinction  of  the  disease  in 
nineteen  great  towns,  having  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  about  three  and  three-quarter  millions,  or 
about  that  of  the  metropolis.  In  London  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  population  render  it  mucli 
more  difficult  to  carry  out  any  system  of  complete 
and  efficient  vaccination.  The  facilities  for  im- 
portation are  also  greater  than  in  most  places. 
We  are  therefore  more  exposed  to  frequent  out- 
breaks, and  have  less  control  over  both  the  evil 
and  the  antidote. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  small-pox,  like 
other  similar  diseases  having  an  epidemic  charac- 
ter, may  be  absent  for  a  length  of  time  from 
certain  districts  and  then  break  out  again ;  nor 
that  each  epidemic  has  its  periods  of  increment 
and  decrement,  and  varies  in  its  degree  of  malig- 
nancy. But  a  full  and  careful  review  of  the  whole 
history  of  small-pox  since  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, proves  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that 
every  recurring  epidemic  finds  its  victims,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  among  the  unvacci- 
nated,  that  its  spread  is  arrested  by  renewed 
attention  to  vaccination  and  its  rigorous  enforce- 
ment, and  that,  even  taking  into  account  the 
countries  and  localities  where  from  various  causes 
it  has  been  neglected,  the  mortality  from  this  foul 
and  fatal  disease,  small-pox,  has  been  enormously 
reduced.  Human  lives  have  been  saved,  and 
human  life  prolonged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits  that  mankind 
has  derived  from  the  genius  and  devoted  patriotic 
labors  of  one  man. 

That  doubts  and  difficulties  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  involving  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
human  race,  have  lately  arisen,  must  be  admitted. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  by  modern 
researches  on  the  subject  of  epidemic  diseases 
and  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  these  doubts  are 
already  being  dispelled,  and  that  the  difficulties 
will  be  speedily  obviated. 

The  grounds  for  this  belief  will  be  understood 
by  the  consideration  of  those  scientific  investiga- 
tions, to  a  brief  detail  of  which  we  now  proceed. 
The  reader  will  then  also  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  certain  measures 
which,  to  the  uninformed,  may  appear  objection- 
able or  even  repulsive  and  arbitrary. 

We  now,  then,  turn  to  the  remarkable 
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EXPERIMENTS  AND   DISCOVERIES  OF  M.  PASTEUR, 

which  have  gained  forhira  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  the  bearing  of  which  on  the  science  of  preven- 
tive medicine  is  commanding  the  attention  and'ad- 
mi ration  of  the  whole  scientific  world,  and  indeed 
we  may  say  of  mankind  at  large.  M.  Pasteur  is 
not  a  medical  man,  nor,  indeed,  a  physiologist. 
He  is  simply  a  French  chemist,  a  modest,  retiring 
labourer  in  the  field  of  science,  whose  sole  object 
has  been  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  whose 
chemi co-physical  researches  gained  for  him  the 
Rumford  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1856. 
Having  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  chemistry 
•of  organic  substances,  he  was  naturally  attracted 
by  the  discovery  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  that  yeast 
is  really  a  plant,  a  species  of  fungus,  whose  vege- 
tative action  in  fermentable  liquids  is  the  true 
■cause  of  their  fermentation.  This  was  so  opposed 
to  the  theories  of  all  the  chemists  of  the  day, 
among  whom  may  particularly  be  mentioned  the 
celebrated  Liebig,  that  it  met  with  their  warm 
opposition.  When,  however,  Hetmholtz  and  others 
succeeded  in  showing  that  by  presenting  the  pas- 
sage of  the  minute  organisms  constituting  the 
yeast  plant  into  fermentable  liquids,  no  fermenta- 
tion took  place,  the  doctrine  soon  became  estab- 
lished, that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  alco- 
holic fermentation  is  due,  not  to  ordinary  chemical 
changes,  but  to  the  presence  of  living  organisms. 
In  like  manner  the  putrefaction  and  decomposition 
of  various  liquids  containing  organic  matter  was 
found  to  be  due,  not  to  the  simple  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  the  introduction 
from  without  of  microscopic  germs  which  found 
material  for  their  development  in  such  liquids.  So 
that  if  by  mechanical  filtration  of  the  air  the  en- 
trance of  such  germs  can  be  prevented,  or  if  by  heat 
or  other  means  they  can  be  destroyed,  any  fluid, 
however  readily  it  may  undergo  putrefaction  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  will  remain  perfectly  sweet, 
though  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  And  the  same 
fluid  will  undergo  a  different  .kind  of  fermentation 
according  as  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  differ- 
ent species  of  germs.  These  and  other  facts  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  which  cannot  here  be 
detailed,  induced  Pasteur  to  test  the  application 
of  the  doctrines  deduced  from  them  to  the  study 
of  disease  in  living  animals. 

His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  disease 
affecting  the  silkworm,  and  known  as  the  Pebrint, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  destroy  the 
silk  cultivation  both  in  France  and  Italy.  It  had 
been  ascertained  that  the  bodies  of  the  silkworm, 
in  all  its  stages  of  crysalis,  moth,  and  worm,  were, 
in  this  disease,  infested  by  minute  corpuscles  which 
even  obtained  entrance  in  to  the  undeveloped  eggs. 
After  a  prolonged  and  difficult  inquiry,  Pasteur 
found  that  these  minute  corpuscles  were  really  in- 
dependent self-propagating  organisms,  introduced 
from  without,  and  were  not  merely  a  sign  of  the 
disease,  but  its  real  cause.  As  a  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  these  discoveries,  the  silkworm  disease 
has  been  extinguished,  or  so  controlled  as  to  have 
saved  a  most  important  and  valuable  culture. 

Between  the  years  1867  and  1870  above  56,000 
deaths  from  a  disease  variously  designated  as 


"  anthrax,"  or  "  carbuncular  disease,"  and  "  sple- 
nic fever,"  and  in  France  known  by  the  terms 
"  charbon,"  or  "  pustule  maligne,"  are  stated  to 
have  occurred  among  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in 
one  district  of  Russia,  Novgorod,  occasioning  also 
the  deaths  of  526  among  the  human  population. 
It  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  more  malignant  and 
rapid  in  its  action  than  the  other.  In  France  the 
disease  appears  to  be  scarcely  ever  absent,  and  is 
estimated  to  entail  on  the  breeders  of  cattle  an 
annual  toss  of  many  millions  of  francs.  As  a 
milder  epidemic  it  has  prevailed  in  this  country, 
and  the  disease  which  has  lately  broken  out  in 
Bradford  and  some  other  towns  in  the  north 
among  wool-sorters,  has  now  been  shown  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  same  disease  communicated  by 
the  wool  of  sheep  that  have  been  infected. 

On  examining  the  blood  of  animals,  the  subjects 
of  "  splenic  fever,"  some  French  pathologists  had 
discovered  the  presence  of  certain  minute  trans- 
parent filaments  which,  by  the  investigations  of  a 
German  physician  named  Koch,  were  proved  to 
be  a  fungoid  plant  developed  from  germ  particles 
of  microscopic  minuteness.  By  gradual  extension 
these  minute  particles,  termed  "  microbes,"  attain 
the  form  of  small  threads  or  rods,  to  which  the 
name  of  "bacilli"  has  been  given,  from  the  Latin 
bacillus,  a  rod  or  staff.  These  rods  were  found  to  be 
in  fact  hollow  tubes,  divided  at  intervals  by  parti- 
tions, which,  on  attaining  full  growth,  break  up  into 
fragments,  the  interiors  of  which  are  found  to  be  full 
of  minute  germs  similar  to  those  from  which  the 
rods  were  at  first  developed.  These  germs  were 
found  by  Koch  and  his  collaborateurs  to  be  capa- 
ble of  cultivation  by  being  immersed  in  some 
suitable  organic  liquid,  kept  at  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, and  the  supply  could  be  kept  up  by  intro- 
ducing even  a  few  drops  of  such  impregnated 
fluids  into  other  fluids,  and  repeating  the  process 
a*gain  and  again.  The  next  step  to  test  the  po- 
tency of  these  germs  to  generate  the  disease  in 
animals  whence  they  were  originally  obtained, 
was  to  vaccinate  animals  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
fluid  thus  artificially  infected.  Accordingly  it  was 
found  that  the  bodies  of  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and 
mice  thus  inoculated  became  infected,  and  deve- 
loped alt  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  splenic 
fever  or  carbuncular  disease. 

Pasteur,  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of 
investigations  which  had  already  been  crowned 
with  such  signal  success  kept  him  awake  to  all 
that  was  being  done  by  other  inquirers,  and  made 
him  watchful  of  every  event  that  transpired  rela- 
tive to  epidemic  diseases  of  cattle,  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  fatal  outbreaks  of 
"  charbon  "  among  flocks  of  sheep  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  apparently  the  most  healthy  pastures. 
His  sagacity  led  him  to  inquire  what  had  been 
done  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  had  died 
from  previous  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  these 
localities,  when  he  found  that  they  had  been 
buried  in  the-  soil,  and  often  at  great  depths,  of 
the  same  pastures.  But  how  could  the  disease 
germs  make  their  way  to  the  surface  from  a  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  ?  Earthworms,  he  guessed, 
might  have  conveyed  them.  And  notwithstanding 
the  incredulity  with  which  this  explanation  was 
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received,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  verify  his 
supposition.  Having  collected  a  number  of 
worms  from  the  ground  of  the  pastures  in  ques- 
tion, he  made  an  extract  of  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  worms,  and  with  this  he 
inoculated  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  gave  them  the 
"  charbon  "  in  its  most  fatal  form,  and  proved  the 
identity  of  the  malady  by  demonstrating  that  the 
blood  of  the  victims  swarmed  with  the  deadly 
"  bacillus."  And  here  we  cannot  but  stop  to 
notice  the  remarkable  confirmation  that  is  thus 
given  to'the  recent  wonderful  and  beautiful  obser- 
vations of  Darwin  as  set  forth  in  his  last  work  on 
"  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the 
Action  of  Worms."  Darwin  has  shown  beyond 
all  dispute,  aa  the  result  of  his  incomparable 
researches,  that  though  "  the  plough  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of  man's  inven- 
tions, long  before  he  existed  the  land  was  in  fact 
regularly  ploughed,  and  still  continues  to  be 
ploughed,  by  earthworms."  He  has  shown  us 
that  the  smoothness  which  we  admire  in  a  wide-, 
turf-covered  expanse  "  is  mainly  due  to  all  the 
inequalities  having  been  slowly  levelled  by  worms," 
and  that  "  the  whole  of  the  superficial  mould  over 
any  such  expanse  has  passed,  and  will  pass  again, 
every  few  years,  through  the  bodies  of  worms  I " 
It  was  left  for  Pasteur  to  show  tliat  these  innu- 
merable and  indefatigable  ploughmen,  whilst 
rendering  to  man  such  efficient  service,  may  also 
be  the  carriers  of  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death. 

In  proceeding  with  our  brief  historical  account 
of  Pasteur's  and  allied  researches,  we  are  arrived 
at  the  point  where  their  analogy  to  Jenner's 
becomes  manifest,  and  where  their  direct  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  mankind  comes  into  view.  So 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  these  disease  germs 
were  low  forms  of  vegetation,  and  that,  like  other 
vegetables,  they  could  he  cultivated,  it  was  natural 
to  ask  whether,  like  other  vegetables,  their  cha- 
racters and  properties  could  not  be  so  modified  as 
to  render  them  at  least  less  deleterious.  Every 
one  knows  the  difference  between  the  crab-apple 
and  its  cultivated  variety,  the  sloe  and  the  plum, 
the  wild  and  the  cultivated  celery.  It  is  all  the 
difference  between  unwholesome  and  wholesome 
food. 

Two  methods  of  cultivation,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  desired  modification  of  the  power 
exercised  by  the  bacilli  and  other  similar  germs, 
presented  themselves,  the  one  analogous  to  that 
really  pursued  by  Jenner,  where  small-pox,  or  the 
grease  of  the  horse,  was  passed  through  the 
system  of  the  cow,  and  then  from  one  human 
being  to  another;  and  the  second  by  carrying  on 
the  cultivation  out  of  the  living  body.  Both  these 
plans  have  been  adopted,  with  the  result  of  prov- 
ing that  the  potency  of  the  germs  can  be  so  dimi- 
nished as  to  render  the  disease  produced  by  their 
introduction  so  mild  as  to  be  of  no  importance. 
Pasteur  cultivated  the  bacillus  in  chicken-broth 
or  meat-juice,  and  allowed  a  certain  time  to  elapse 
before  he  made  use  of  the  mixture.  After  allow- 
ing only  two  months  to  elapse,  the  virulence  of 
the  germs  seemed  to  be  but  little  impaired,  but 
after  three  or  four  months  animals  inoculated  with 
the  fluid,  though  they  took  the  disease,  had  it  in 


so  mild  a  form  that  the  greater  number  recovered.. 
After  a  longer  period,  of  six  or  eight  months,  the 
engendered  disease  was  so  mild  that  all  the  ani- 
mals speedily  recovered  and  regained  health  and 
strength. 

And  now  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  Did 
animals  which  had  passed  through  the  mild 
disease  thus  induced  acquire  a  protection  against 
the  original  disease,  if  brought  in  contact  with  it 
in  subsequent  epidemics,  in  the  same  way'  that 
Jenner's  vaccinated  patients  were  protected  against 
small -pox  ? 

An  answer  in  the  affirmative  may  now  He  given> 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  Experiments  con- 
ducted, both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  by  both 
methods  of  procedure,  have  abundantly  proved 
that  animals  may  be  protected  by  inoculation  so 
as  to  render  them  insusceptible  of  any  form  of 
the  destructive  anthrax  disease..  The  most  deci- 
sive set  of  experiments  are  those  which  were 
recently  noticed  in  the  "Times,"  and  which  were, 
again  detailed  by  Pasteur  himself  before  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  in  a  paper  which* 
the  Government  of  this  country  has  felt  to  be  of 
sufficient  national  importance  to  republish  as  a 
Parliamentary  paper. 

From  this  remarkable  paper  we  extract  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.  After  detailing  the  method 
pursued  to  obtain  the  requisite  attenuation  of  the 
virus,  and  stating  that  by  certain  physiological 
artifices  it  may  be  made  again  to  assume  its 
original  virulence,  he  proceeds:  "The  method  I 
have  just  explained,  of  obtaining  the  vaccine  of 
splenic  fever,  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  il 
was  very  extensively  employed  to  prevent  the 
splenic  affection.  In  France  we  lose  every  year 
by  splenic  fever  animals  to  the  value  of  20,000,000 
francs,  and  even,  according  to  one  of  the  persons 
in  the  office  of  the' Minister  of  Agriculture,  of 
more  than  30,000,000  francs,  but  exact  statistics 
are  still  wanting.  I  was  asked  to  give  a  public* 
demonstration  at  Pouilly-le-Fort,  near  Melun,  of 
the  results  already  mentioned.  This  experiment 
I  may  relate  in  a  few  words.  Fifty  sheep  were 
placed  at  my  disposition,  of  which  twenty-five 
were  vaccinated,  and  the  remaining  twenty-five 
underwent  no  treatment.  A  fortnight  afterwards 
the  fifty  sheep  were  inoculated  with  the  most 
virulent  anthracoid  microbe  (or  germ).  The 
twenty- five  vaccinated  sheep  resisted  the  infec- 
tion, the  twenty-five  unvaccinated  died  of  splenic 
fever  within  fifty  hours. 

"  Since  that  time  the  capabilities  of  my  labo- 
ratory have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
of  farmers  for  supplies  of  this  vaccine.  In  the 
space  of  fifteen  days  we  have  vaccinated,  in  the 
departments  surrounding  Paris,  more  than  20,000 
sheep,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  last  month  at  the 
Ferme  de  Lambert,  near  Chartres.  It  deserves 
special  mention. 

"  The  very  virulent  inoculation  practised  at 
Pouilly-le-Fort,  in  order  to  prove  the  immunity 
produced  by  vaccination,  had  been  effected  by 
the  aid  of  anthracoid  germs  deposited  in  a  culture 
which  had  been  preserved  in  my  laboratory  more 
than  four  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  21st  March, 
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[877.  There  was  assuredly  no  doubt  about  its 
virulence,  since  in  fifty  hours  it  killed  twenty-five 
sheep  out  of  twenty-live.  Nevertheless,  a  com- 
mission of  doctors,  surgeons,  and  veterinary-sur- 
geons, of  Chartres,  prejudiced  with  the  idea  that 
virus  obtained  from  infectious  blood  must  have  a 
virulence  capable  of  defying  the  action  of  what  I 
call  cultures  of  virus,  instituted  a  comparison  of 
the  effects  upon  vaccinated  sheep  and  upon  un- 
vaccinated  sheep  of  inoculation  with  the  blood  of 
an  animal  which  had  died  of  splenic  fever.  The 
result  was  identical  with  that  obtained  at  Pouilly- 
le-Fort — absolute  resistance  of  the  vaccinated  and 
deaths  of  the  unvaccinatcd.  If  I  werenot  pressed 
for  time  I  should  bring  to  your  notice  other  kinds 
of  virus  attenuated  by  similar  means.  Th^se  ex- 
periments will  be  communicated  by-and-by  to  the 

The  bearing  of  these  researches  of  Pasteur  on 
vaccination  with  cow-pox,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Jennerian  doctrines,  will  be  evident.  They  throw 
a  flood  of  light  both  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion and  the  marry  supposed  failures  which  have 
given  a  handle  to  the  unscrupulous  fanatical 
detractors  of  Jenner  and  his  doctrines.  They  go 
far  towards  establishing  the  correctness  of  the 
view  entertained  by  Jenner  as  to  the  identity  of 
small-pox  and  cow-pox,  showing  how  great  may 
be  the  modifications  effected  in  the  original  virus 
by  repeated  transmission,  either  through  the  ani- 
mal or  the  human  system. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  test  the 
view  entertained  by  Jenner,  but  the  experiments 
instituted  by  Mr.  Badcock,  a  surgeon  of  Brighton, 
are  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  identity.  This 
gentleman  having  contracted  small-pox  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  been  vaccinated  in  child- 
hood, was  led  to  suspect  that  the  protective  power 
of  vaccination  might  have  suffered  diminution.  He 
therefore  inoculated  cows  with  the  virus  of  small- 
pox, and  from  this  inoculation  obtained  vesicles 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
genuine  vaccinia.  From  these  vesicles  lymph 
was  obtained,  which,  being  introduced  by  inocu- 
lation into  the  arms  of  children,  gave  rise  to  true 
vaccine  vesicles.  These  children,  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  small-pox,  were  proved  to  have 
acquired  complete  protection.  Lymph  obtained 
from  this  new  source  has  since  been  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  country,  and  with  it  many 
thousand  persons  have  be  en  vaccinated,  both  by  Mr. 
Badcock  and  more  than  4,000  medical  practitioners, 
Nor  are  these  the  only  experiments  which  have 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Similar  experiments 
were  instituted,  and  with  like  results,  by  a  Russian 
physician  named  Thiele,  who  may  even  be  said 
to  have  forestalled  Pasteur  in  the  principle  of 
"cultivation,"  although  he  only  spoke  of  "dilu- 
tion" when  he  affirmed  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
procuring  an  artificial  vaccine  by  merely  diluting 
small-pox  virus  in  warm  milk.  The  scientific 
interest  of  this  question  is,  however,  so  great  that 
the  matter  will  certainly  receive  further  investiga- 
tion. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  identity  or 
diversity  of  small-pox  and  vaccinia,  Pasteur's  re- 
searches prove  beyond  all  question  that  a  disease 


virus  may  be  both  diminished  and  augmented  in 
power  by  physiological  devices,  and  that  therefore 
the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  lymph  may,  in  various 
ways,  be  so  diminished  as  to  lose  its  protective 
power,  without  shaking  our  faith  in  the  principle 
of  vaccination  or  detracting  in  the  least  from  the 
inestimable  value  of  Jenner's  discovery.  The 
attention  of  the  scientific  world  will  now  be,  and 
is,  directed  to  the  important  inquiry,  How  far  has 
the  original  vaccinia  of  Jenner  lost  its  protective 
power  ?  if  so,  how  has  this  been  brought  about, 
and  by  what  means  can  it  be  restored  ?  Must  we 
again  revert  to  the  cow  for  a  new  supply  ?  Need 
we  only  be  more  scrupulous  in  the  selection  of 
the  vesicles,  and  the  particular  stage  of  their 
development,  and  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  of  vaccination  is  performed  ?  These  and 
numerous  other  similar  questions  are  now  being 
discussed  and  investigated,  but  none  probably  is 
more  important  than  the  question  how  far  the 
protective  influence  in  each  individual  is  dissipated 
by  time,  and  hence  the  principle  of  re-vaccination 
is  now  being  enforced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
different  epidemics  possess  different  degrees  of 
virulence,  and  what  proves  a  sufficient  protection 
in  a  mild  epidemic  of  small-pox  may  not  be  sum-  ■ 
cient  in  a  more  virulent  one.  In  certain  seasons 
and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
human  system  is  more  prone  to  certain  diseases 
than  at  other  times.  Pasteur's  experiments  on 
cultivated  virus  or  germs  show  that  in  the  coarse  of 
time,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  exposure  to  the 
action  of  oxygen  or  other  agents,  the  vitality,  or 
constitution,  so  to  speak,  of  the  germs  may  be  so 
changed  as  materially  to  alter  their  action  on  the 
animal  system.  We  have,  therefore,  scientific 
grounds  for  reverting  from  time  to  time  to  the 
heifer  for  a  new  stock,  rather  than  continuing  to 
rely  on  the  perpetual  transmission  from  one  human 
body  to  another. 

This  is  'not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  whole 
question  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  but  who 
docs  not  sec  how  wide  is  the  field  for  investigation 
opened  up  by  Pasteur  and  others  ?  Already  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  vaccination  has  been 
successfully  applied  by  Pasteur  to  a  very  fatal 
epidemic  disease  attacking  fowls,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  "chicken  cholera."  By  inoculating 
chickens  with  the  cultivated  variety  of  the  parti- 
cular "bacillus"  he  has  afforded  to  them  com- 
plete protection.  The  economic  value  of  this  to 
France  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  by  the 
many  millions  of  eggs  which  are  exported  from 
France  to  this  country  alone.  How  many  other 
diseases,  such  as  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  which 
now  cany  off  annually  thousands  of  children,  may 
not  ere  long  be  extinguished  by  like  means  who 
shall  say ?  "I  venture,"  states  Mr.  Simon,  in  his 
address  to  the  Health  Section  of  the  International 
Congress,  "to  say  that  in  the  records  of  human 
industry  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  work 
of  more  promise  to  the  world  than  these  various 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  disease  and  of 
its  cure  and  prevention,  and  they  are  contributions 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  come,  and 
could  only  have  come,  from  the  performance  of 
experiments  on  living  animals." 
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Compulsory  vaccination  is  no  doubt  a  strong 
measure,  and  one  which  might,  in  this  land  of 
individual  liberty,  be  expected  to  give  rise  both  to 
question  and  opposition.  It  can  only  be  justified 
by  proving  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  of  the  whole  community  that  it 
should  be  enforced.  Of  its  propriety  and  neces- 
sity we  believe  it  needs  only  a  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced inquiry  to  be  convinced.  Most  of  the 
objections  raised  against  it  are  either  baseless  or 
admit  of  being  obviated.  That  some  of  the  objec- 
tions are  of  a  character  that  command  our  respect 
may  be  admitted,  but  mere  sentiment  or  prejudice, 
and  ill-founded  or  exaggerated  objections,  must 
give  place  to  sound  arguments  and  well-established 


evidence.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases, 
opposition  and  discussion  open  up  entrances  for 
light  by  which  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness are  sure  to  be  dispelled.  But  even  as  this 
whole  question  of  vaccination  now  stands,  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  are  persistently  misre- 
presenting facts  and  misleading  the  public  is 
great,  nay  criminal,  when  we  reflect  how  many 
lives  are  sacrificed  by  the  neglect  of  precautionary 
means  within  the  reach  of  all. 

[For  much  of  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
"Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,"  Carpenter's  article 
in  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  and  Pasteur's 
writings.] 


SERVICES   RENDERED   BY    EARTHWORMS. 


GILBERT  WHITE,  of  Selbome,  whose  watch- 
ful observation  reached  to  the  minutest 
matters  of  natural  history,  devoted  one  of 
his  "  Letters"  to  Earthworms  and  their  use  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  "Earthworms,"  he  says, 
"though  in  ■  appearance  $.  small  and  despicable 
link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  yet,  if  lost,  would 
make  a  lamentable  chasm.  For,  to  say  nothing 
of  half  the  birds,  and  some  quadrupeds  which  are 
almost  entirely  supported  by  them,  worms  seem 
to  be  the  great  promoters  of  vegetation,  which 
would  proceed  but  lamely  without  them,  by  bor- 
ing, perforating,  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  ren- 
dering it  pervious  to  rains  and  the  fibres  of  plants ; 
by  drawing  straws  and  stalks  of  leaves  and  twigs 
into  it ;  and  most  of  all  by  throwing  up  such 
infinite  numbers  of  lumps  of  earth,  called  worm- 
casts,  which,  being  their  excrement,  is  a  fine 
manure  for  grain  and  grass."  After  referring  to 
the  detestation  of  worms  usually  shown  by  gar- 
deners and  farmers,  and  admitting  the  occasional 
annoyance  caused  by  them,  he  shows  that  "  the 
earth  without  them  would  soon  become  cold, 
hard-bound,  and  sterile." 

Mr.  White  threw  out  these  hints  "  in  order  to 
set  the  inquisitive  and  discerning  to  work,"  and 
adding,  "  A  good  monography  of  worms  would 
afford  much  entertainment  and  information  at  the 
same  time,  and  would  open  up  a  large  and  new 
field  in  natural  history." 

This  suggestion,  made  by  Gilbert  White  in  1 777, 
has  led  to  many  observations  on  the  subject,  and 
we  have  at  length  a  monograph  such  as  he  desired, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  volume,  by  no  less  distin- 
guished a  naturalist  than  Charles  Darwin. 

Mr.  Darwin's  book  is  the  result  of  long  study 
and  observation.  Thirty  years  ago  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  action  of  worms  geologically,  by  their 
gradually  covering  the  surface  of  the  land  with 
fresh  soil ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  {"  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Geological  Society")  that  "every 
particle  of  earth  in  old  pasture  land  has  passed 
through  the  intestines  of  worms,  and  hence  that  in 


some  instances  the  term  '  animal  mould '  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  '  vegetable  mould.'  " 

In  the  "Leisure  Hour"  volume  for  1862  an 
interesting  paper  on  earthworms  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  a  careful  observer  and  genial  writer,  the 
late  Mr.  C.  Man  by  Smith.  In  his  own  garden  he 
had  often  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  worms, 
and  mentions  the  apparent  intelligence  and  skill 
which  they  displayed.  When  leaves  were  large 
they  were  seen  to  roll  them  into  cylinders  in  order 
to  be  able  to  drag  them  into  their  holes.  Mr. 
Darwin's  book  contains  many  wonderful  details, 
and  he  gives  some  astounding  statistics  and  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  number  of  worms  and  the  amount 
of  useful  work  done  by  them.  These  estimates 
illustrate  the  words  of  Gilbert  White,  who  said, 
"The  most  insignificant  insects  and  reptiles  are 


of  much  n 


:  consequent 


md  have  much  n 


influence  in  the  economy  of  nature  than  the  in- 
curious are  aware  of;  and  are  mighty  in  their 
effect  from  their  minuteness,  which  renders  them 
less  an  object  of  attention,  and  from  their  num- 
bers and  fecundity." 

It  will  be  curious  to  note  the  use  made  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  book  in  connection  with  what  is  called 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  The  whole 
drift  of  this  elaborate  study  on  worms  tends  to 
show  that  their  work  is  not  carried  on  simply  for 
their  own  benefit,  nor  is  taken  advantage  of  for 
their  own  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being,  but  is  an 
arrangement  for  the  use  of  the  more  highly  deve- 
loped creatures,  especially  man.  The  "  Specta- 
tor "  has  shrewdly  pointed  out  this  in  an  able 
review  of  Dr.  Darwin's  book.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  observations  is  thus  summarised  : — 

"  The  effect  that  worms  have  produced  in  mak- 
ing the  vegetable  mould  of  the  world  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  For  ages  before  man  appeared 
on  the  earth,  the  soil  in  which  his  food  was  to  be 
produced  was  being  ploughed  by  millions  of  infini- 
tesimal ploughs,  which  not  only  crumbled  the  soil 
into  much  finer  particles  than  our  ploughs  can 
crumble  it,  but  also  essentially  altered  its  chemical 
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constitution,  so  as  to  make  it  infinitely  better 
adapted  for  raising  those  richer  products  which 
higher  organisations  need." 

And  again,  "  The  earthworms  are  the  ploughs 
by  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  was  being  pre- 
pared to  yield  man  harvests  long  before  either  wc 
or  our  harvests  had  been  even  conceived,  except 
in  the  mind  of  that  Eternal  Wisdom  to  which  the 
future  is  present,  and  the  present  contains  the 
augury  of  the  future.  No  one,  we  think,  can  read 
Mr.  Darwin's  remarkable  book  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  earthworm  works  less  for  itself 
than  for  the  future  of  the  globe  it  inhabits,  and 
would  have  been  quickly  superseded  in  the  conflict 


for  existence  by  some  other  creature  whose  organ- 
isation is  more  economically  adapted  to  secure 
solely  its  own  nourishment  and  multiplication,  had 
not  the  plan  of  the  Universe  included  a  deliberate 
preparation  for  slowly  approaching  but  still  dis- 
tant ages,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  future." 

Darwin  himself  is  no  materialist,  but,  like  Hum- 
boldt, leaves  others  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
facts  which  he  puts  on  record.  Plain,  sensible 
people,  as  well  as  men  of  science  who  are  not 
committed  to  the  advocacy  of  materialism,  will  see 
in  these  researches  a  new  illustration  of  the  argu- 
ment for  Design,  and  a  new  chapter  displaying 
"The  Wisdom  of  God  in  Creation." 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  PARISIAN   WAITER. 


GARCON!"  "Voi- 
la!"    "Garcon!" 
"  Voila,  voila!" 
"Yes,  sir — coming, 

And  Peter,  one  of 
the  gar^ons  of  a  large 
cafe  restaurant  in 
Paris,  ran  from  right 
to  left,  and  hurried  to 
serve  and  to  please 
everybody. 

It    was    very  warm 

weather,  and  the  poor 

fellow     was     wearied 

and  at  his  wits'  end. 

"  Plague  on  my  work 

-herel"     he    said    to 

himself;  "a  nice  berth 

I  have  chosen  to  get 

intof    'Twas  different  when  I  was  a  servant — I 

had  but  one  master,  or  two  at  most ;    but  here  I 

have  twenty,  nay,  a  hundred,  and  they  give  their 

orders  all  at  once.     Ah  I   what  pleasure  it  must 

be  not  to  serve  anybody,  but  to  do  what  one 

likes  1 " 

"Garcon!"  "Voilal"  This  time  the  order 
came  from  a  table  where  three  friends  sat  to- 
gether. Peter  knew  them.  They  came  every  day 
for  their  dejeuner.  The  one  was  a  barrister,  the 
second  a  physician,  and  the  third  a  journalist. 
The  first  always  talked  a  great  deal.  This  morn- 
ing his  subject  corresponded  with  the  secret 
thoughts  of  Peter ;  so  Peter  listened. 

"  Yes  ! "  exclaimed  he,  "  to  be  free  is  a  general 
aspiration  in  the  world ;  but  who  is  quite  indepen- 
dent ?  Which  of  us  here  present  can  dispose  of 
his  own  time  and  his  person  ?" 

"  Not  I,  certainly,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  am  at 
the  call  of  my  patients.  I  am  never  sure  of  being 
able  to  pass  the  night  in  my  bed." 

" My  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "do  you 
think,  then,  that  I  can  go  to  sleep  every  night  ?  I 


am  under  the  orders  of  my  clients ;  and  my 
plaguing  papers — when  could  I  examine  them  all 
if  I  did  not  take  the  time  off  my  sleep  ?  " 

"  Ah !  you  come  off  pretty  well,"  said  the  editor 
in  his  turn.  "Your  patients"  (turning  to  the 
doctor)  "  leave  you  sometimes  in  peace ;  and  you, 
Henry,  you  have  not  always  your  hands  full  of 
briefs  ;  but  as  for  me,  there  is  never  a  moment  of 
respite.  Disposed  or  indisposed,  well  or  ill,  in 
order  to  supply  your  daily  reading,  I  must  keep  at 
it  without  cessation  or  rest — without  holiday  or 
Sunday  I  It  is  I  who  may  say  most  truly  I  am 
under  orders — the  orders  of  my  readers." 

"Garcon!  garcon!"  Peter,  summoned  to  an- 
other table,  did  not  hear  more,  but  went  away 
scratching  his  ear.  "Hum!"  thought  he,  "it 
seems  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  complain. 
Certainly  none  of  these  three  can  be  said  to  be 
free;  but  still  there  are  other  professions  less 
exacting  than  theirs." 

A  loud  sound  of  military  music  was  heard.    It 


was  some  soldiers  that  were  returning  from  a 
march.  Peter,  with  his  apron  over  the  shoulder, 
approached  one  of  the  windows,  like  others,  in 
order  to  sec  them  pasff. 
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"Poor  soldiers!"  thought  Petei\  "These  are 
people  who  know  that  they  must  obey." 

"  Halt  1 "  cried  some  one  suddenly.  The  order 
had  been  given  by  the  colonel,  and  was  trans- 
mitted from  company  to  company.  One  reflection 
arose  in  the  mind  of  Peter. 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  soldiers — the  privates — 
that  are  commanded  and  have  to  obey,"  said  he. 
"  From  the  corporal  up  to  the  colonel  they  have 
all  their  chiefs — all  are  under  orders  !  In  vain 
they  rise  in  rank — they  are  never  free!  A  very 
sad  career,  certainly;  not  more  to  be  preferred 
than  that  of  lawyer,  doctor,  or  editor." 

The  heat  had  increased,  and  everybody  was' 
wiping  his  forehead,  particularly  M.  Bavinet,  the 
master  of  the  establishment,  who  was  at  his  counter 
taking  money,  whilst  his  wife,  at  his  side,  was 
keeping  the  books. 

"  Terribly  hot  1 "  Peter  heard  him  say ;  "  it  is 
hard  to  be  exposed  to  such  a  temperature  I " 

Peter  heard  these  words.  "  What ! "  said  he 
to  himself,  "our  master  complains  tool  In  fact, 
he  is  obliged  to  stay  there  all  day,  and  has  not 
time  for  relaxation !  After  all,  the  lawyer  is 
perhaps  quite  right.  Whether  one  is  a  servant 
or  a  master,  employed  or  employer,  doctor  or 
editor — no  matter  what — every  one  has  his  task, 
and  carries  his  load.  From  the  cradle  to  the 
tomb  people  dream  of  being  free,  and  never 
arrive  at  it.  -  When  I  was  little  1  used  to  say, 
'Ah  !  when  I  am  tall  I  shall  do  what  I  like.'  I 
wish  I  was  free  now.  My  hair  is  getting  grey, 
and  I  cannot  now  do  what  I  like.  And  it  is  just 
so  with  all.  Young  girls  think  only  of  going  to 
be  married.  It  seems  to  them  that  when  once 
they  have  the  ring  on  the  finger  they  will  be  free. 
Poor  things  !  More  than  one,  after  being  married, 
has  said,  '  Ah  1  had  I  but  remained  single  ! '  Bah  ! 
it  is  with  women  as  it  is  with  girls,  with  married 
men  as  it  is  with  bachelors.  Since  it  is  so,  Peter, 
my  friend,  console  yourself  on  being  a  garcon  at 
a  caS&  restaurant ;"  and  Peter  began  to  trot  about 
from  right  to  left,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  in 
a  better  mood. 

But  his  zeal  was  soon  slackened.  He  was 
serving  two  old  gentlemen,  when  he  received,  as 
it  were,  an  electric  shock  on  hearing  the  one  say 
to  the  other,  " '  No  money,  no  Swiss,'  says  the 
proverb — that  is  to  say,  sir,  that  without  money 
one  is  always  his  own  Swiss — always  in  service, 
in  one  way  or  another.  Without  money,  no  inde- 
pendence is  possible." 

Peter  rubbed  his  forehead,  talking  to  him- 
self: "No,  poor  Peterl  I  don't  know  anybody 
more  foolish  than  you.  You  did  not  know  that 
then.  It  is  quite  true  though.  Ah  1  the  people 
who  do  what  they  like  are  annuitants  or  rentiers, 
living  on  the  interest  of  their  money.  A  good 
trade  it  is  to  be  a  rentier ! " 

Dejected  Peter  went  about  pondering  this 
thought,  and  finding  in  it  nothing  but  sorrow,  for 
what  chance  had  he  of  ever  being  a  rentier  ? 

Alas,  poor  Peter !  there  is  danger  in  pondering 
and  dreaming  when  one  goes  about  a  crowded 
room  and  holding  a  loaded  tray  at  the  end  of 
one's  fingers  !  Given  up  to  thought,  he  came 
bump  against  one  of  his  comrades  coming  from 


a  contrary  direction,  and  laden  like  himself.  All 
at  once  dishes,  glasses,  and  decanters  were  upset. 
tumbled  down  and  broken  in  pieces  with  heavy 
crash ! 


"  Stupid ! "  said  the  other  garcon  to  Peter, 
when  stooping  to  pick  up  some  of  the  pieces ; 
"  could  you  not  sec  before  you  ?" 

"Stupid  yourself!"  answered  Peter,  enraged, 
and  also  stooping;  "could  you  not  get  out  of 
my  way  ? " 

"Then  it  is  my  fault,  you  say?" 

"And  why  mine  more  than  yours"?"  and  so 
saying,  Peter,  who  was  rising  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  sound  decanter,  struck  the  floor  with  it  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  angry  words,  broke  the  un- 
fortunate piece,  and  so  completed  the  disaster. 

"For  shame,  Peter!"  said  Madame  Bavinet, 
whom  the  noise  had  attracted.     "  What  is  the 


matter  then  ?  I  thought  you  knew  better !  What 
is  this  excitement?  I  thought  you  were  more 
master  of  yourself." 

Peter  raised  himself,  looking  very  confused. 
"Master  of  myself!"  muttered  he,  his  mistress 
and  his  comrade  being  gone ;  "  why,  I  have  had  all 
that  in  my  head  only  this  morning.  Yet  see  !  I 
did  not  think  of  its  happening  in  this  way.    Cer- 
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tainly  rage  has  overcome  me.  Break  this  de- 
canter, indeed !  As  if  I  had  not  broken  enough 
already  !  Ah  !  my  temper  has  made  me  do  some 
foolish  things !  Certainly  it  has  oftener  been  the 
master  of  me  than  I  of  it.  Well,  you  see,  poor 
Peter,  you  must  learn  to  command  yourself;  it 
will  be  a  good  thing,  and  more  to  your  advantage, 
than  the  becoming  an  annuitant  or  rentier. 
Besides,  why  do  you  want  to  become  an  annuitant  ? 
To  be  your  own  master.  Well,  it  is  no  use  to  be 
an  annuitant  if  you  do  not  command  yourself;  you 
would  not  enjoy  yourself  the  more.  And  I  know 
well  many  rich  people  here  who  have  nothing  to 
tin  but  what  pleases  them,  and  who  lose  their 
fcirtuni:  and  their  health  because  they  give  way  to 
their  fancy.  Some  drink,  some  gamble,  some 
'drive  about,  and  some  do  nothing.  And  they 
arc  led  by  the  nose  for  the  most  part.  And  then 
rich  people :  I  have  served  them  myself,  and  I 
know  what  comes  of  them.  They  have  necessities 
and  wants  and  cares ;  they  must  keep  up  appear- 
ance and  finery — so  much  so,  that  in  the  midst  of 
their  folly  they  kill  themselves,  some  of  them, 
with  their  own  hands.  Besides,  they  are  slaves, 
and  plague  themselves  for  ever.  They  gape  and 
make  their  jaws  ache ;  nothing  pleases  them 
because  they  arc '  used  up '  and  dissatisfied.  Come, 
Peter,  you  gain  your  bread  honestly ;  you  owe 
nothing  to  anybody.  Be  content  with  your 
poverty,  my  friend,  and  if  you  are  moderate  in 
your  desires,  and  in  your  anger — oh  dear !  oh 
dear !  that  decanter ! — you  will  be  your  own  master 
after  all  I" 

The  resolution  was  good  ;  but  which  of  us  does 
not  find  his  best  resolutions  give  way  under  trial 
or  temptation?  The  evening  came,  and  Peter's 
fatigue  had  increased.  Discouraged,  he  said  to 
himself  once  more  that  he  was  only  a  booby,  that 
he  never  saw  but  one  side  of  things,  and  that  he 
was  too  easily  reconciled  with  his  condition. 
Could  he  nut  see  rich  people  who  made  a  good 
use  of  their  fortune,  and  who,  being  their  own 
masters,  were  also  masters  of  their  own  destiny  ? 

So  Peter,  shaking  his  head  as  an  affirmative 
reply  to  his  own  inquiries,  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
boulevards.  It  was  the  leisure  time  for  those  who 
could  have  it;  some  were  eager  for  pleasure,  others 
contented  themselves  with  taking  the  air.  "  See," 
said  Peter  to  himself,  "there  are  many  in  this 
great  crowd  who,  not  having  great  fortunes, 
enjoy  their  ease,  and  who,  by  not  doing  foolishly, 
pass  their  time  pleasantly.  You,  poor  Peter  1  you 
arc  are  always  working,  slaving — morning  and 
evening,  it  is  all  the  same ;  but  those  people  walk- 
ing there,  they  do  what  they  like,  I  think." 

A  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  was  heard.  The 
storm,  which  had  been  threatening  all  day,  now 
broke  forth,  accompanied  by  a  torrent  of  rain.  It 
was  "  Sauve  qui  peut"  everywhere,  and  many  took 
refuge  in  the  cafe.  Some  laughed,  but  the  larger 
number  grumbled,  and  exclamations  of  sorrow,  of 
regret,  of  fear,  were  heard  on  ajl  sides.  Clothes 
spoilt,  appointments  not  kept,  business  retarded, 
pleasure-parties  lost,  health  endangered,  harvests 
spoiled ;  what  vexation  1  what  disappointment  I 

"  See  how  people  are  put  out,"  thought  Peter, 
*'  and  by  a  circumstance  that  nobody  can  prevent ! 


And  this  is  the  way  of  things  ;  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  cross  one's  wishes  and  disarrange  one's 
plans.  One  day  it  is  the  weather,  to-morrow  it  is 
illness  or  an  accident.  Something  unexpected 
and  unthought  of  is  always  happening.  Well,  well ! 
I  said  just  now  that  there  were  people  who  did 
what  they  like;  but  are  they  the  better  off  for  that? 
If  they  have  not  to  give  way  to.  anybody  because 
they  are  rich  or  powerful,  they  must  yield  to 
disease  and  to  the  weather  1" 


Then,  striking  his  forehead  again,  he  said  to. 
himself :  "  Surely,  poor  Peter,  you  do  not  think  of 
everything!  You  forgot  that  there  is  One  who 
holds  all  in  His  hands;  that  there  is  a  U'ill 
before  which  all  others  must  bow.  On  whatever 
side  you  turn  it  is  vain  to  pretend  to  do  as  you 
please;  there  are  barriers  and  obstacles  every- 
where. Well !  must  one  knock  his  head  against 
the  wall  ?  Must  one  show  defiance  to  the  great 
God  because  everything  does  not  go  on  as  we  like  ? 
Remember  what  your  parents  used  to  say,  good 
people  as  they  were,  who  did  not  leave  you  money, 
but  good  example,  which  you  had  better  put  into 
practice.  Your  father  often  said,  'We  cannot 
direct  events,  but  we  can  direct  our  conduct,  and 
many  events  depend  on  it.'  And  your  poor  dear 
mother  added  to  it, '  As  we  do  not  at  all  depend 
on  ourselves,  we  must  give  up  ourselves  to  God. 
He  is  wiser  and  knows  better  than  we  do,  there- 
fore we  must  desire  what  He  wills.'  I  believe  they 
were  both  right,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
being  independent."* 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  this  long  fatiguing 
day,  Peter  went  to  bed  more  satisfied  with  his  lot, 
and  more  disposed  the  next  day  to  do  his  work 
and  to  find  it  less  burdensome.  And  the  habit  of 
contentment  grew  day  by  day,  while  he  led  a 
cheerful  though  busy  life.  His  obliging  disposi- 
tion pleased  the  customers,  and  his  steady  con- 
duct gained  the  confidence  of  the  master  and 
mistress,  who  not  long  after  retired,  and  left  Peter 
the  manager  of  the  establishment.  He  had  still 
plenty  to  do,  but  any  burden  is  light  to  a  happy 
and  contented  mind. 


THE  LAND   OF  THE  MIDNIGHT   SUN. 


PAUL  DU  CHAILLU,  who  gained  so  much 
celebrity  in  former  times  as  an  African  tra- 
veller, has  reappeared  before  the  public  as 
a  wanderer  in  northern  latitudes.  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Finland,  and  Lapland,  he  groups  together, 
under  the  title  of  his  book,  as  the  land  of  the  mid- 
night sun.  These  regions  are  neither  remote  nor 
unexplored  in  any  part,  and  in  fact  are  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  books  of  travel.  Even  "Cook's 
Excursionist"  announces  trips  to  the  North  Cape, 
in  order  that  Londoners  and  country  folk  may 
actually  see  the  sun  at  midnight.  We  therefore 
can  expect  no  sensational  scenes  in  Mr.  du 
Chaillu's  new  book,  such  as  connected  his  name 
with  that  of  the  then  comparatively  strange  Gorilla. 
In  his  Scandinavian  travels  he  had  few  hairbreadth 
escapes  or  marvellous  adventures,  but  he  tells  in  a 
clear,  chatty,  and  genial  way  what  he  saw  of  the 
places  and  people  among  whom  he  spent  part  of 
several  years.  The  success  of  his  African  travels 
secured  for  him  the  rare  advantage  of  having  the 
English  edition  of  the  Scandinavian  book  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  John  Murray,  and  few 
books  more  handsome  in  appearance  have  been 
issued  of  late  from  Albemarle  Street  than  the  two 
volumes  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 

We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
attractiveness  of  the  work  is  mainly  due  to  its 
illustrations  and  sumptuous  appearance.  The 
author's  style  is  charming,  both  from  iis  clearness 
and  its  real  or  affected  naive//.  We  have  read  with 
delight  his  narrative  and  his  descriptions,  even 


when  on  ground  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
From  the  first  page  there  is  a  cheery  tone,  which 
shows  that  the  author  can  be  at  home  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  What  nationality  he  claims  we  do 
not  know,  but  he  is  an  American  by  residence, 
and  he  writes  English  as  if  he  had  been  in  London 
all  his  life.  The  opening  chapter  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  author  as  well  as  of  the 
scenes  of  his  travels. 

Characteristic  Features  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Scandinavia. 

There  is  a  beautiful  country  far  away  towards  Ihe  icy 
North.  It  is  a  glorious  land  ;  with  snowy,  bold,  and  mag- 
nificent mountains  ;  deep,  narrow,  and  well-wooded  valleys  ; 
bleak  plateaux  and  slopes ;  wild  ravines ;  clear  and  pictur- 
esque lakes ;  immense  forests  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir  Irees, 
the  solitude  of  which  seems  to  soothe  the  restless  spirit  ol 
man  ;  large  and  superb  glaciers,  unrivalled  elsewhere  in 
Europe  for  size  ;  arms  of  the  sea,  called  fjords,  of  extreme 
beauty,  reaching  far  inland  in  the  mitlst  of  grand  scenery  : 
numberless  rivnlets,  whose  crystal  waters  vary  in  shade  and 
colour  as  the  rap  of  the  sun  strike  upon  them  on  their  jour- 
ney towards  the  ocean,  tumbling  in  countless  cascades  and 
rapids,  filling  the  air  with  the  music  of  their  fall ;  rivers  and 
streams  which,  in  their  hurried  course  from  the  heights  above 
lo  the  chasm  below,  plunge  in  grand  waterfalls,  so  beautiful, 
white,  and  chaste,  that  the  beholder  never  tires  of  looking  .it 
them  ;  they  appear  like  an  enchanting  vision  before  him,  in 
the  reality  of  which  he  can  hardly  believe.  Contrasted  will' 
these  are  immense  areas  of  desolate  and  barren  land  and 
rocks,  often  covered  with  boulders  which  in  many  places  are 
piled  here  and  there  in  thick  masses,  and  swamps  and  moor- 
lands, all  so  dreary  that  they  impress  the  stranger  with  a 
feeling  of  loneliness  from  which  he  tries  in  vain  to  escape. 
There  are  also  many  exquisite  sylvan  landscapes,  so  quiet,  so 
picturesque,  by  the  sea  and  lakes,  by  the  hills  and  tile  moun- 
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Iain-sides,  by  the  rivers  and  in  lie  glades,  that  one  delights 
to  linger  among  them.  Large  and  small  tracts  of  cultivated 
bud  or  fruitful  glens,  and  valleys  bounded  by  woods  or  rocks, 
wilh  farmhouses  and  cottages,  around  which-  fair-haired 
children  play,  present  a  striking  picture  of  contentment. 
Such  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  peninsula  of  Scan- 
dinavia, surrounded  almost  everywhere  by  a  wild  and  austere 
coast.  Nature  in  Norway  is  far  bolder  and  more  majestic 
than  in  Sweden  ;  but  certain  parts  of  the  coast  along  the 
Baltic  present  charming  views  of  rural  landscape. 

From  the  last  days  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  land,  the  sun  shines  day  and  night  upon 
ils  mountains,  fjords,  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  valleys,  towns, 
villages,  hamlets,' fields,  and  farms;  and  thus  Sweden  and 
Norway  may  be  called,  "The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 
During  this  period  of  continuous  daylight  the  stars  are  never 
seen,  the  moon  appears  pale,  and  sheds  no  light  upon  the 
earth.  Summer  is  short,  giving  just  time  enough  for  the 
wild-flowers  to  grow,  to  bloom,  and  to  fade  away,  and  barely 
time  for  the  husbandman  to  collect  his  harvest,  which,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  nipped  by  a  summer  frost.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  midnight  sun  has  passed,  the  hours  of  sunshine 
shorten  rapidly,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the  air  becomes 
chilly  and  the  nights  colder,  although  during  the  day  the  sun 
ii"warm.  Then  the  grass  turns  yellow,  the  leaves  change 
their  colour,  and  wither,  and  fall ;  the  swallows,  and  other 
migrating  birds  fly  towards  the  south ;  twilight  comes  once 
more  ;  the  stars,  one  by  one,  make  their  appearance,  shining 
brightly  in  the  pale- blue  sky  ;  the  moon  shows  itself  again  as 
the  queen  of  night,  and  lights  and  cheers  the  long  and  dark 
days  of  the  Scandinavian  winter.  The  time  comes  at  last 
when  the  sun  disappears  entirely  from  sight ;  the  heavens 
appear  in  a  blaze  of  light  and  glory,  and  the  stars  and  the 
mcon  pale  before  the  aurora  boreal  is. 

Scandinavia,  often  have  I  wandered  over  thy  snow-clad 
mountains,  hills,  nnd  valleys,  over  thy  frozen  lakes  and 
rivers,  seeming  to  hear,  as  the  rettideejl  swift  carriers  of  the 
North,  flew  onward,  a  voice  whispering  to  me,  "Thou  hast 
been  in  many  countries  where  there  is  no  winter,  and  where 
flowers  bloom  all  the  year ;  but  hast  thou  ever  seen  such 
glorious  nights  as  these?"  And  I  silently  answered,  "  Never  ! 

This  country,  embracing  nearly  sixteen  degrees  in  latitude, 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  flaxen-haired  and  blue-eyed  race  of 
men — brave,  simple,  honest,  and  good.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Norsemen  and  of  the  Vikings,  who  in  the 
days  of  old,  when  Europe  was  degraded  by  the  chains  of 
slavery,  were  the  only  people  that  were  free,  and  were 
governed  by  the  laws  they  themselves  made ;  and,  when 
emerging  from  their  rock-bound  and  stormy  coast  for  distant 
lands,  for  wax  or  conquest,  were  the  embodiment  of  courage 
and  daring  by  land  and  sea.  They  have  left  to  this  day  an 
indelible  impression  of  their  character  on  the  countries  they 
overran,  and  in  which  they  settled  ;  and  England  is  indebted 
for  the  freedom  she  possesses,  and  the  manly  qualities  of  her 
people — their  roving  disposition,  their  love  of  the  sea,  and  of 
conquest  in  distant  lands — to  this  admixture  of  Scandinavian 
'blood,  which,  through  hereditary  transmission,  makes  her 
prominent  as  descended  chiefly  from  Anglo-Scandinavians 
and  not  Anglo-Saxons. 

We  will  now  travel  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the  other, 
crossing  it  many  times  from  sea  to  sea,  over  well-made  roads 
and  wild  tracts,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  and  linger  among 


The  descriptions  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
people  contain  what  will  be  more  amusing  if  not 
newer  to  most  readers  than  the  external  aspects  of 
the  country.  Passing  tourists  see  little  of  the 
home  life  of  the  regions  which  they  visit,  but  Mr. 
du  Chaillu,  from  his  long  residence,  and  possess- 
ing thorough  mastery  of  the  language,  had  special 
advantages.  He  made  use  of  his  opportunities 
without  losing  any  time,  as  we  may  gather  from 
his  account  of  his  first  day  in  Scandinavia,  after 
landing  from  London  at  Gothenburg,  orGbtcborg 
as  the  Swedes  call  it. 


A  Swedish  Dinner. 
I  had  obtained  letters  of  introduction  from  Hcrr  Stenersen, 
the  Minister  of  Sweden  and  Norway  at  Washington,  and, 
while  passing  through  London,  had  received  others  from  the 
former  consul  in  New  York,  and  from  other  friends.  Among 
the  letters  was  one  addressed  to  a  leading  firm  in  Gbteborg  ; 

the  senior  partner.  Heir  W -,  was  a  member  of  the  First 

Chamber  of  the  Diet.  I  was  struck  by  their  amiability  and 
refinement,  and  by  the  quiet  and  unpretending  manner  in 
which  they  sought  to  help  me.  The  softness  of  their  pro- 
nunciation modified  the  excellent  English  they  spoke;  and 
they  gave  me  "Welcome  to  Sweden  I  welcome  to  Scandi- 

There  are  three  ways  of  going  from  Goteborg  to  Stock- 
holm— by  railway,  which  takes  twelve  hours,  by  water,  from 
sea  to  sea,  or  by  post  stations.  If  the  traveller  can  command 
the  time,  the  steam  canal  and  lake  route  is  preferable.  It 
requires  two  or  three  days,  but  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  country  without  being  wearied;  and  most 
of  the  steamers  are  very  comfortable. 

"  But  you  must  take  dinner  with  me,"  said  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  house  ;  "for  you  cannot  go  before  to-morrow 
morning;  we  have  only  one  train  a  day  to  Stockholm." 
Thus,  at  my  entrance  upon  Scandinavian  territory,,  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  hospitality  of  its  people. 

We  dined  at  3  p.m.,  and  I  found,  but  too  late,  that  it  was 
proper  to  wear  a  dress-coat  and  a  white  cravat,  even  when 
dinner  is  served  so  early  in  the  day,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  Swedes  are  very  particular.  I  had  the  honour  of  escort- 
ing the  hostess  to  the  dining-room.  Dinner  in  Sweden  is 
invariably  preceded  by  a  uuiirgds,  a  series  of  strange  dishes 
eaten  as  a  relish. 

I  was  led  to  a  little  table,  called  smbrgisbord,  around 
which  we  all  clustered,  and  upon  which  I  saw  a  display  of 
smoked  reindeer  meat,  cut  into  small  thin  slices ;  smoked 
salmon  with  poached  eggs  ;  fresh,  raw,  sliced  salmon,  called 
grq/tax,  upon  which  salt  had  been  put  about  an  hour  before ; 
hard-boiled  eggs  ;  caviare  ;  fried  sausage  ;  a  sort  of  anchovy, 
caught  on  the  western  coast ;  raw  salted  Norwegian  herring, 
exceedingly  fat,  cut  into  small  pieces ;  sillsaTlat,  made  of 
pickled  herring,  small  pieces  of  boiled  meat,  potatoes,  eggs, 
red  beets  and  raw  onions,  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  vinegar, 
and  olive-oil ;  smoked  goose-breast ;  cucumbers  ;  soft  brown 
and  white  bread,  cut  into  small  slices  ;  knikhtbrod,  a  sort  of 
flat,  hard  bread,  made  of  coarse  rye  flour,  and  flavoured  with 
aniseed  ;  sikladt  bread,  very  thin,  and  made  of  the  finest 
bolted  flour ;  butter ;  gamma!  est,  the  strongest  old  cheese 
one  can  taste,  and  kaminin  est,  a  cheese  seasoned  with  cara- 
way ;  three  crystal  decanters,  containing  different  kinds  of 
briinvin  (spirits) ;  rcnadt,  made  from  rye  or  potatoes  ;  feme- 
rant,  made  from  rcnadt,  with  the  addition  of  oil  of  bitter 
orange,  and  somewhat  sweet;  and  Jmkdbranvin,  or  unpuri- 
fied  spirit.  Around  the  decanters  were  ranged  tiny  glasses, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  drank  one  or  the  other  of 
these  potations  as  an  appetiser  ;  the  dishes  and  the  spirits 
were  alike  strange  to  me.  Everything  was  tastefully  arranged 
upon  a  snowy  cloth — the  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  napkins 
being  placed  as  at  a  collation  ;  but  when,  as  the  guest,.!  was 
invited  to  help  myself  first,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin  ;  the 
meal  was  eaten  standing.  Observing  my  predicament,  the 
hostess  came  kindly  to  my  rescue,  and  helped  herself  first- 
taking  a  piece  of  bread  and  spreading  butter  upon  it,  and 
then  selecting  tidbits  with  a  fork.  I  kept  up  a  conversation 
with  the  host,  but  observed  the  proceedings  warily  all  the 
time,  in  order  to  know  what  to  do  next ;  knives  and  forks 
were  used  in  common.  I  began  with  bread,  butter,  and 
reindeer  meat,  which  were  good  ;  and  seeing  that  every  one 
was  enjoying  the  graflax,  1  resolved  to  try  it ;  but  the  slice 
was  hardly  in  my  mouth  before  I  v.  ished  I  had  not  made  the 
experiment.  It  was  too  late  ;  t  had  la  cat  it ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escape.  My  stomach  was  ready  to  give  way: 
but  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  swallow  what  I  had 
taken;  a  small  glass  of  rcnadt,  drank  immediately  afterwards, 
saved  me-  I  did  not  repeat  the  experiment  of  eating  graflax 
that  day,  nor  for  many  days  thereafter.  The  smoked  salmon 
was  an  improvement  upon  the  graflax,  but  that  was  bod 
enough  ;  the  sillsallat,  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy 
when  the  herrings  are  fat,  I  found  to  be  palatable ;  arid 
sundry  other  dishes  I  liked  very  much,  the  smoked  goose- 
breast  being  particularly  delicate ;  but  I  shall  never  forget 
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my  first  impressions  of  the  raw  salmon.  Afterwards  I  became 
very  foad  of  sillsallat,  and,  in  fact,  of  everything  that  was 
put  upon  a  smorgasbord,  with  the  exception  of  graftal,  which 
I  can  now  eat,  but  have  serious  doubts  whelher  I  shall  ever 


hand-shaking  and  the  bowing  of  the  guests  to  each  other, 
and  a  considerable  interval  of  lime  is  occupie:!  by  conversa- 
tion before  coffee  is  served.  I  was,  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  meaning  of  this  hand -shaking,  and  accordingly  neither 


lie  able  to  enjoy.     The  Swedes  regard  it  as  a  great  delicacy 
and  as  the  first  salmon  caught  in  Ihc  spring  —    ' 
graflax  is  considered  a  luxury. 

The  smflrgSs,  however,  was  only  a  preliminary  to  the 
dinner— an  appetiser.  We  went  to  a  large  table  close  by, 
and  look  seats,  the  place  of  honour  on  the  right  being 
assigned  to  me.  The  dinner  and  the  wines  were  like  those 
of  any  other  country.  At  the  heginning  of  the  meal  the  host 
welcomes  his  guest  with  a  glass  of  wine,  then  bows  to  the 
hostess  and  to  him,  and  during  the  repast,  host,  hostess,  and 
guests,  glass  in  hand,  bow  also  to  each  other,  and  sip  their 
wine.  It  is  customary  for  each  genlleman  to  escort  back  lo 
the  drawing-room  the  lady  he  takes  to  dinner  ;  then  follows 
the  charming  and  invariable  custom  when  every  guest  shakes 
hands  with  the  hostess,  saying,  Tack  format m  (thanks  for 
the  meal,  or,  literally,  thanks  for  the  food),  to  which  she 
answers,  Walbdtommtt  (welcome  to  it).  The  same  cere- 
mony is  repealed  in  honour  of  ihe  host  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  ;  and  then  the  children  follow,  with  the  same  form  of 
[hanks  addressed  lo  their  parcnls,  thus  being  taught  from 
their  youth  to  be  grateful  to  Ihosc  who  support  them.  A 
general  interchange  of  civilities  ensues,  often  accompanied  by 


gave  thanks  nor  shook  hands.  So  I  had  made  two  blunders 
on  my  first  day  :  I  had  appeared  al  dinner  without  an  even- 
ing suit,  and  had  not  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  hospitality 
I  had  enjoyed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  ordinary 
style  of  living  in  middle-class  homes.  The  clergy 
and  farmers,  among  whom  the  author  received 
unbounded  hospitality,  live  in  much  homelier  and 
thriftier  style,  whether  in  Sweden  or  Norway. 
The  commissariat  at  the  railway  stations  seems 
better  managed  than  with  us. 

Dinner  at  a  Railway  Station. 
We  stopped  at  a  station  called  Katrineholm,  one  of  the 
best  dining-places  on  any  railway  in  .Sweden.  Hearing  the 
cry,  "  Twenty  minutes  for  dinner,"  I  rushed  from  the  train 
and  hurried  to  the  malial  (dining-room),  for  the  bracing  air 
had  given  me  an  appetite.      Remembering  railroad  experi- 
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ences  in  America,  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  stipu- 
lated limit  of  twenty  minutes  meant  ten:  hence  my  haste, 
But  when  I  entered  the  hall  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  elbowed  my  fellow-travellers  as  I  had  done ;  every- 
thing was  quiet,  orderly,  and  clean,  and  I  slopped  to  survey 
the  spectacle,  impressed  by  its  novelty.  In  the  centre  of  a 
spacious  room,  the  door  of  which  was  spotless,  was  a  large 
table,  covered  with  a  snowy  cloth,  upon  which  was  displayed 
a.  variety  of  templing  dishes,  including  large  fish  from  the 
lakes,  roast  beef,  lamb,  chicken,  soup,  potatoes,  and  other 
fresh  vegetables  ;  different  kinds  of  bread  ;  puddings,  jellies, 
sweet  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  never-failing 
buttermilk,  which  many  ate  first,  and  before  the  soup. 
Every  article  of  food  was  cooked  to  a  turn,  and  the  joints 
were  hot,  having  just  been  taken  off  the  fire.  Piles  of  warm 
plates,  with  knives,  forks,  and  napkins,  lay  ready  to  the 
traveller's  hand  ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  tidy, 
cheerful,  and  appetising  ;  one  might  have  fancied  a  banquet 
had  been  spread  for  the  entertainment  of  a  private  party. 
The  purveyors  had  been  apprised  by  telegraph  of  the  exact 
time  of  our  arrival ;  and,  as  the  railway  trains  are  punctual, 
unless  delayed  by  sudden  snowstorms  or  accidents,  all  was  in 
readiness  for  us.  I  was  much  interested  in  observing  the 
manners  of  the  travellers  ;  there  was  no  confusion  ;  the  com- 
pany walked  around  the  central  table,  selected  from  the 
dishes  they  liked  best,  and  then,  taking  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
and  napkins,  seated  themselves  at  the  little  marble  tables 
scattered  in  the  room,  rising  when  they  desired  to  help 
themselves  again.  1  noticed  particularly  the  moderation  of 
the  people  :  the  portion  of  food  each  one  took  was  not  in 
excess  of  that  which  would  have  been  served  at  a  private 
table;  and  every  person  in  the  company  seemed  to  remem- 
ber that  his  neighbour  also  might  fancy  the  dish  of  which  he 
partook.  The  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  (he  railway  stations 
Swing  forbidden  by  the  Government,  only  beer  or  light  wines 
could  be  procured,  and  these  were  served  by  alert  and  tidy 
young  girls.  From  a  large  coffee-urn  placed  upon  a  table, 
the  travellers  helped  themselves  to  that  beverage  ;  milk  was 
provided  without  charge. 

The  dinner  concluded,  and  the  given  period  of  twenty 
minutes  having  expired,  we  stepped  up  to  a  desk  to  pay  the 
reckoning,  which  was  received  by  the  girls ;  the  price  charged  . 
for  this  excellent  meal,  including  coffee,  was  one  rixdoUar 
and  twenty-five  ore* — now  it  costs  one  rix-dollar  and  fifty 
'ire  i    an  additional  sum  of  twenty-five  ore  was  charged  for 


or  coffee  he  had  consumed,  and  no  one  was  at  the  door  to 
natch  the  people  going  out.  Leaving  the  dining-room,  I 
was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  unfailing  courtesy  of 
the  people. 

There  is  a  singular  confluence  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  advanced  culture  in  Scandinavia.  For 
instance,  take  the  author'*. 

First  Impressions  of  Haparanda. 

The  town  is  in  65"  51'  N.  lat.,  and  forty-one  miles  south 
of  the  arctic  circle,  and  has  a  population  of  about  one  thou- 
sand, mostly  Finlanders.  It  is  I*  iff  further  north  than 
Archangel,  and  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  most  northern 
part  of  Iceland.  The  sun  rises  on  the  list  of  June  at 
12.01  a.m.,  and  sets  at  11.37  P-m- 

From  the  zand  to  the  25th  of  June  the  traveller  may  enjoy 
the  sight  of  the  midnight  sun  from  Avasaxa,  a  hill  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high,  and  about  forty-five  miles  distant, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  ;  and  should  he  be  a  few  days 
later,  by  driving  north  on  the  high-road  he  may  still  have 
the  opportunity  of  Seeing  it. 

Haparanda  is  quite  a  thriving  place,  with  many  large  and 
well-painted  houses ;  it  has  several  stores,  and  is  a  sort  of 
commercial  depot  for  the  population  farther  north,  its  exports 
being  chiefly  timber  and  tar.  It  has  risen  to  its  present 
dimensions  since  the  cession  of  Finland  by  Sweden  to  Russia. 
Formerly  the  seat  of  commerce  was  on  the  island  of  Tornca, 
lying  almost  opposite.  It  has  two  churches ;  a  high-school, 
where  students  can  prepare  themselves  to  enter  one  of  the 


called  kronii,  divided  in  ids  ore,  v 


universities,  and  where  French,  English,  German,  and  the 
dead  languages  are  taught ;  and  public  schools  for  primary 
education  ;  it  also  has  a  newspaper. 

This  is  the  last  telegraphic  station  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
whence  messages  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
telegraph-operators  ore  all  educaled  men,  who  have  passed  a 
rigid  examination,  and  are  required  to  understand  English, 
German,  and  French.  The  same  regulations  are  also  en- 
forced in  Norway.  The  postal -telegraph  system  has  always 
existed  in  both  countries,  and  the.  tariff  of  charges  is  uniform, 
whether  the  distance  be  short  or  long. 

There  is  a  good  hotel,  where  the  rooms  are  comfortable 
and  Ihe  fare  excellent ;  indeed,  there  are  very  few  towns 
between  Stockholm  and  this  point  where  you  can  be  so  well 
entertained.  The  size  of  the  landlord,  and  that  of  his  good 
and  pleasant  wife,  spoke  well  for  the  food  and  the  climate  of 
the  country. 

The  news  of  my  arrival  was  soon  spread  over  the  little 
town.  The  judge,  clergyman,  custom-house  officers,  school- 
master, postmaster,  banker,  and  others  came  to  the  hotel  to 
sec  me,  and  they  all  welcomed  me  to  Haparanda.  Though 
living  in  the  remoto  North,  they  had  all  the  politeness  of  their 
countrymen  of  the  more  populous  districts  of  the  South. 

When  I  told  them  that  1  intended  to  go  as  far  north  as  I 
could  by  land,  they  seemed  somewhat  astonished.  When 
they  heard  I  wanted  to  cross  to  the  Polar  Sea,  "  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  way,"  they  said  ;  "  the  people  do  not  speak 
the  Swedish  language  ;  after  awhile  there  is  no  road,  and  the 
country  is  wild,  sparsely  populated,  and  the  people  will  not 
be  able  to  understand  where  you  wish  to  go.  Will  you  be 
able  to  eat  their  food  ?  If  not,  you  must  buy  what  you  want 
here."  "The  food,"  said  I,  "docs  not  trouble  me  in  the 
least ;  I  can  cat  anything." 

They  did  not  see  how  I  could  ever  get  along.  "Jiwt  go 
at  for  as  the  high-road,  and  come  back,"  was  their  counsel. 
"No,"  said  I ;  "  I  must  go  as  far  as  North  Cape." 

When  they  saw  me  resolved  to  go,  they  took  as  much 
interest  in  my  undertaking  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  their  dear 
relatives. 

Mr.  du  Chaillu  being  a  bachelor,  and  supposed 
to  be  extremely  rich,  as  hailing  from  America, 
seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  great  attention 
from  the  gentle  sex  of  all  grades  and  ages.  In 
the  remote  parts  of  lh2  country  the  women  do 
much  of  the  work  which  usually  falls  to  the 
stronger  sex. 


On  t 


e  Way  1 


the  North  Cape. 


At  every  station  I  had  a  young  girl  for  a  driver,  and  these 
children  of  the  North  seemed  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  me. 
My  first  driver's  name  was  Ida  Catharine  :  she  gave  me  a 
silver  ring,  and  was  delighted  when  she  saw  it  on  my  finger. 
I  promised  to  bring  her  a  gold  one  the  following  w' 


driver,  twelve  years  of  age,  was  named  Ida  Carolini 
tire  of  one  of  our  wheels  became  loose,  but  she  was  equal  tr 
the  emergency  ;  she  alighted,  blocked  the  wheel  with  a  stone, 
went  to  a  farm-house  and  borrowed  a  few  nails  and  a  ham 


the  accident.  She  chatted  with  me  all  the  time,  though  I 
did  not  understand  what  she  said,  for  I  did  not  then  know 
the  Finnish  language.  She  was  a  little  beauty,  with  large 
blue  eyes,  thick  fair  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks.  From  early  life 
children  are  taught  to  depend  upon  themselves. 

Niemis  was  the  next  station  :  the  little  farm  stood  by  itself, 
looking  poor  enough  ;  there  were  four  or  five  low  buildings, 
with  roofs  covered  with  turf.  The  small  house  for  travellers 
was  scrupulously  clean,  but  had  only  one  room,  with  two 
beds,  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  n  looking-glass,  and  a  bureau,  in 
which  the  family  stored  their  wealth  ;  next  to  this  room  was 
a  little  closet  where  the  milk  was  kept. 

The  dwelling-house,  close  by,  was  a  humble  one,  and 
dirty.  Its  occupants  were  an  aged  man,  with  long,  shaggy, 
black  hair,  his  wife,  and  a  niece,  a  fair-haired  girl  named 
Kristina,  who,  when  I  arrived,  immediately  washed  her  face 
and  hands,  combed  her  hair,  put  a  clean  skirt  over  her  dirty 
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one,  adjusted  l.  clean  handkerchief  on  her  head,  and  her 
toilet  was  complete.  The  coffee-pot  was  then  put  on  (he 
fire,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  was  made.  The  old  woman  was 
dark  complexioned,  and  her  hair  was  almost  black— traits 
certainly  not  of  the  Scandinavian  or  Finnish  type  ;  she  re- 
minded me  of  a  gipsy.  When  she  heard  where  I  had  come 
from  she  suddenly  hugged  mc  :  I,  in  good-humour,  returned 
the  compliment,  regardless  of  consequences,  for  her  hair 
looked  suspicious. 

On  one  occasion  the  frank  familiarity  of  the 


the  sea  ;  saw  boats  from  all  directions  crowded  with  people  ; 
maidens  fair,  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  prayer-book  in 
hand  ;  young  men  with  manly  faces,  proud  -to  row  them  ; 
mothers,  in  the  snowy  head'Caps  worn  only  by  the  married  ; 
old  men  and  women  bent  with  years,  and  with  sight  dimmed 
by  age,  with  their  grand  and  great-grandchildren.  As  they 
passed  by,  some  shouted,  "Amerikaner,  I  have  a  son — I  have 
a  daughter  in  America.  Do  you  know  them  ?  Oh,  tell  me, 
hare  you  seen  them?"  One  would  say,  "  My  son  lives  in 
Minnesota:"  "Mydaughter  is  in  Iowa,"  shouted  another  ; 
a  third,  "  I  have  three  children  in  Wisconsin."     On  coining 


traveller  caused  a  grievous  disappointment.  But  1 
for  the  suddenness  of  the  whole  escapade  there 
were  all  the  incidents  for  a  case  of  breach  of  pro- 
mise !  Having-  asked  a  girl  whether  she  would 
like  to  go  back  to  America  with  him,  she  "  told 
mamma,"  who  told  the  father,  who  told  the  rela- 
tions ;  and  next  day  the  whole  village  turned  out 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  bride  before  setting  out  on 
her  far  journey.  It  was  an  awkward  disillusion 
when  the  slender  meaning  or  the  question  about 
America  came  to  be  explained.  Simple  folk  are 
apt  to  take  al!  words  as  spoken  in  earnest,  or  at 
least  to  jump  hastily  to  conclusions.  In  southern 
climates  Paul  would  probably  have  had  a  stiletto 
in  his  heart,  or  a  bullet  through  his  head,  before 
he  reached  the  next  village.  The  warm  feeling 
towards  America  will  be  understood  bythc  follow- 
ing scene  on  a  Sunday,  in  Norway,  near  the  famed 
Hardanga  Fjord. 


Inquiries  about 
I  heard  the  bell  of  the  church  o 


l  lull  looking  down  upon 


near,  they  seized  my  hand,  holding  it  fast  with  a  nervousnes* 
which  (old  the  intensity  of  their  feelings.  They  forced  mc 
to  say  that  I  did  not  know  them,  or  had  not  seen  them  ;  but 
the  link  of  love  was  there,  and  they  loved  me,  for  their  chfl- 


i   the  s. 


n  land, 


As  we  bade  each  other  good-bye  they  would  shout,  "Ameri- 
kaner, come  to  our  farm,  you  shah  be  welcome;  we  will 
show  the  portraits  which  our  children  have  sent  to  us,  and 
perhaps  when  you  return  you  may  go  and  see  them,  and  tell 
them  that  you  have  seen  the  old  folks  at  home ;  that  we 
think  of  them  every  day,  that  we  miss  them,  that  we  pray 
God  to  bless  them.'  And  all  would  give  mc  a  fond  parting 
look. 

The  paintings  of  Tidemand  have  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  many  peculiar  customs  and  inci- 
dents of  life  in  Norway.  But  some  things  \vc 
gather  from  Du  Chaillu  which  are  less  known,  as 
in  the  following  touching  scene. 


The  Abdication  i 


f  a  Fatiiei 
iportant  e 


took  place, 

irding  to  immemorial  custom,  the  farm  was  to. 

come  into  the  possession  of  the  eldest  son.      The  dinner 
being  ready,  all  the  members  of  the  family  came  in  anil 
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seated  themselves  around  the  board,  the  father  taking,  as  is 
customary,  the  head  of  the  table.  I  noticed  an  unusual  air 
of  soberness  on  the  faces  of  those  present,  though  the  people 
are  generally  sedate  at  meals.  All  at  once  Roar,  who  was 
not  seated,  came  to  his  father  and  said,  "  Father,  you  are 
getting  old  ;  let  me  take  your  place."  "  Oh  no,  my  son," 
was  the  answer,  "  I  am  not  too  old  to  work  ;  it  is  not  yet 
time ;  wait  awhile."  Then,  with  an  entreating  look,  Roar 
said,  "Oh,  father,  all  your  children  and  myself  are  often 
sorry  to  see  you  look  so  tired  when  the  day's  labour  is  over  ; 
the  work  of  the  farm  is  too  much  for  you  ;  it  is  time  for  you 
to  rest,  and  do  nothing.  Rest  in  your  old  age.  Oh,  let  me 
lake  your  place  at  the  head  of  the  table." 

All  the  faces  were  now  extremely  sober,  and  tears  were 
seen  in  many  eyes.  "Not  yet,  my  son,"  "Oh  yes,  father." 
Then  said  the  whole  family,  "Now  it  is  time  tor  you  to 

It  was  hard  for  the  sturdy  old  bonde,  who  had  been  chief 
so  long,  to  give  up  ;  but  he  rose,  and  Roar  took  his  place,  and 
was  then  the  muter.  His  lather  henceforth  would  have 
nothing  to  do,  was  to  live  in  a  comfortable  house,  and  to 
receive  yearly  a  stipulated  amount  of  grain  or  flour,  potatoes, 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  meat,  . 

We  have  given  more  space  than  we  intended  to 
our  notice,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  select,  out  of  the 
very  many  passages  that  we  have  marked  on 
reading  the  two  volumes.  We  must  close  with 
two  extracts,  the  first  referring  to  the  Laplanders, 
many  of  whom  have  emigrated  with  other  Scandi- 
navians to  the  United  States. 

'  We  had  reached  the  top  of  the  plateau  dividing  the  water- 
shed of  the  Alton  and  the  Tana  rivers.  The  Laplanders 
were  wandering  with  their  herds,  walking  on  snow-shoes, 
the  dogs  keeping  the  reindeer  together  :  they  were  moving  to 
new  pasture-grounds,  where  the  snow  had  least  depth,  or 
where  it  had  been  partly  blown  away. 

In  one  place  we  met  a  family  on  the  march,  some  of  the 
women  carrying  their  babies  on  their  backs  in  the  ktithim 
(cradle),  and  leading  the  luggage  animal  at  the  same  time ; 
then  a  family  composed  of  an  old  man,  three  women,  and 
several  children,  who  had  recently  arrived,  and  had  just  put 
up  their  lent.  Farther  on  I  came  to  another  encampment. 
The  reindeer  that  had  been  drawing  the  luggage  had  been 
unharnessed,  the  children  were  walking  around  on  their 
snow-shoes  alter  juniper  and  dwarf  birch  for  fuel,  and  near 
by  was  a  large  herd  of  deer,  almost  all  of  which  were  lying 
in  the  snow.  They  had  come  a  long  distance,  and  were  evi- 
dently too  tired  to  begin  digging  for  moss.  The  dogs  were 
crouching  by  the  Are,  apparently  exhausted. 

We  were  made  welcome  in  the  tent,  and  then  coffee,  which 
was  clarified  with  dry  fish-skin,  and  milk  were  immediately 
served,  and  the  silver  spoons  were  taken  out  of  a  little  bag. 
I  was  astonished,  as  the  milking-season  had  not  yet  come. 
The  woman  remarked  that  this  was  cow's  milk,  which  her 
mother,  living  in  Kautokeino,  had  given  her  the  day  before. 
"  So  your  mother  is  not  a  Mountain  Lapp?"  said  I.  "No," 
she  replied;  "but  I  have  married  a  Mountain  Lapp  and  I 
have  to  follow  the  reindeer ;  but  I  often  go  to  Kautokeino  to 
see  my  people.  I  have  a  sister  in  America,"  said  she.  I 
thought  I  did  not  understand  well.  "Yes."  said  she  again, 
"I  have  a  sister  in  Chicago;  her  name  is  Ella.  She  married 
]  from  Tromso,  and  they  have  emigrated  to  Chicago- 


she  talked  she  was  busy  washing  the  cups  and  spoons 
water  from  snow  which  had  been  melted  in  an  iron  pot  over 
the  fire.  Afterwards  she  took  some  sugar  from  a  little  chest 
for  my  especial  use,  cracked  it  with  her  teeth,  and  Riled  the 
cup  to  oversowing ;  this  they  always  do,  for  they  dislike  to 
appear  stingy.  As  I  left  she  said,  "  Do  not  forget  to  go  and 
see  my  sister,  and  tell  her  that  we  are  all  well,  and  that  God 
is  kind  to  us.     God  bless  her  I  is  often  our  prayer." 

I  saw  her  sister  in  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  187S.  No  one 
would  ever  think  her  to  be  a  Lapp ;  her  comely  dress,  her 
black  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  high  cheek-bones  did  not  show  it. 
Her  husband  was  a  tailor,  and  they  lived  humbly  but  com- 
fortably, and  the  piety  of  her  northern  home  had  followed 


her  to  her  new  one.  Several  Finmarken  Laplanders  have 
migrated  to  America,  where  they  call  themselves  Norwegians. 
Some  have  become  rich ;  one,  especially,  who  lives  in  a 
brown-stone  house,  and  has  a  large  store.  Many  of  the 
Lapps  are  well  educated,  and  some  are  merchants  and 
teachers  in  Norway ;  they  are  very  intelligent  and  successful 
in  business,  and  are  much  respected  by  the  Norwegians. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  on  hearing  that  Mr. 
du  Chatllu  was  in  America  at  times  that  we  ex- 
pect him,  from  his  book,  to  be  under  the  Arctic 
circle.  All  through  the  narrative  there  is  great 
haziness  as  to  dates.  This  might  be  excused  in 
regard  to  lands  where  the  sun  is  seen  for  months 
at  a  stretch.  One  might  well  get  confused  as  to 
seasons  and  years  t  But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  du 
Chaillu  has  been  living  for  some  years  partly  in 
the  New  World  and  partly  in  the  Old,  and  he 
has  been  lecturing  in  the  States  about  the  inci- 
dents of  his  Scandinavian  travels.  The  book  bears 
internal  evidence  of  this  diverse  residence  during 
the  period  of  authorship,  some  of  the  illustrations 
having  been  prepared  in  America,  and  others  by 
English  artists.  We  must  do  the  author  the  credit 
of  saying  that  he  has  not  been  merely  making  a 
business,  either'  as  lecturer  or  author,  of  his 
northern  acquaintances  ;  for  his  book  all  through 
is  aglow  with  sincere  and  warm  feeling  towards 
his  Scandinavian  hosts  and  friends.  We  can  be 
sure  of  this  from  the  account  of  his  farewell  to  the 
hamlet  of  Vang,  a  remote  Norwegian  hamlet. 


R«cou.aCTiONS  of  Vang. 

I  had  to  see  all  my  friends,  even  across  the  lake,  and  to 
eat  wherever  I  made  a  call.  On  the  last  evening  I  was 
perfectly  exhausted,  for  I  had  partaken  of  thirty  meals  in 
two  days,  and  drank  thirty-four  large  cups  of  coffee,  m  '    " 


■eaga 


0? 


As  I  took  leave,  the  mother  or  daughters  would  hand  me 
a  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  gloves,  mittens,  or  cuffe,  and 
say,  "Paul,  we  have  made  these  for  you — keep  them  to 
remember  us  by  ; "  often  my  initials  or  their  own  were  em- 
broidered upon  them.  Others  would  give  me  a  silver  ring, 
brooch,  or  other  little  token  of  friendship.  Some  old  matrons 
were  more  practical,  saying,  "PauL  take  this  cheese  and 
sausage."  Expostulation  wasvain;,theanwer  was,  "America 
is  far  away,  and  you  may  be  hungry  on  the  road." 

I  was  touched  deeply  by  the  feelings  of  sorrow  caused  by 
my  departure.  I  could  see  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  sad  laces 
spoke  more  than  words.  "PauL"  many  would  say,  "do 
not  forget  us  ;  write  to  us  from  America,  Vou  shall  always 
be  most  welcome  ;"  whispering  the  parting  words,  "God 
be  with  you  over  the  wide  ocean,"  as  they  pressed  my  hands. 
When  I  left  the  hamlet  John  was  not  at  home,  but  Ole  and 
Lars  accompanied  me  for  some  distance  with  almost  silent 

It  is  now  many  months  since  I  have  heard  from  Vane. 
One  thing  or  another  has  prevented  my  writing ;  but  the 
dear  friends  I  have  there  are  often  remembered  ;  their  kindly  ' 
faces  are  still  before  me,  and  their  cheers  of  welcome  ring  yet 
in  my  ears.  The  memory  of  the  happy  days  spent  in  their 
midst  will  always  be  cherished.  Manly  lads  and  fair  maidens 
have  wedded,  bashful  young  girls  have  become  comely 
damsel* ;  the  wheel  of  time  has  brought  many  changes,  both 
happy  and  sorrowful.  The  good  I'T"*1""  Wangensten,  of 
Kvam,  is  dead ;  most  touching  was  the  last  letter  to  me 
which  he  dictated  to  his  son,  when  he  had  hardly  strength  to 
sign  his  name.  Uncomplainingly  he  spoke  of  his  sufferings 
and  approaching  end,  and  added,  "  Though  I  shall  be  miss- 
ing when  you  return  to  Vang,  do  not  fail  to  come  to  Kvam  ; 
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you  will  be  welcomed  by  my  family."  Nils  Tune  has  also 
gone,  and  over  his  grave  the  rancour  of  political  strife  has 
been  forgotten  and  forgiven ;  he  was  honest  and  incorrup- 
tible. 

Dearly  do  I  love'to  read  the  letters  from  my  friends  of 
Vang.  Husbands,  wives,  daughters,  and  sons  write  to  me 
affectionate] y,  and  none  are  more  appreciated  than  the  letters 
of  the  children.  Sigrid  Nertrbst,  the  wife  of  John,  writes, 
"  Little  Berit  (their  daughter)  cries  because  she  cannot  write 
to  Paul."  Little  Anna  Haugcn,  in  a  letter  of  her  father, 
sends  a  tiny  heart  and  a  ring  made  of  glass  pearls.  Ote, 
who  has  since  been  married,  writes,  "  During  Christmas  we 


our  friend  Paul, 

In  regard  to  education  and  religion,  as  well  as 
social  life,  the  observations  of  a  candid  traveller 
like  Mt.  du  Chaillu  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Even  with  its  poor  soil  and  dreary  climate,  there 
are  few  spots  on  earth  to  which  the  thoughts  can 
turn  with  more  satisfaction  as  the  home  of  honest 
happy  human  life,  than  "  the  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun." 


ENGLISH    THRIFT:    ITS    HELPS,   HINDRANCES,  AND   HOPES. 


I  .—I NTRODUCTION. 


I  GLADLY  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  putting  forward,  in  the  pages 
of  this  periodical,  views  which  much  thought 
and  study  have  led  me  to  adopt  and  hold  very 
firmly,  not  only  as  to  the  present  need,  deficiency, 
and  difficulty  of  English  Thrift  and  Providence, 
but_  also  aa  to  means  for  supplying  the  need, 
remedying  the   deficiency,  and,  in  a  great  mea- 


sure at  least,  removing  some  terrible  obstructions 
which  now  hinder  the  progress  of  the  thrifty,  while 
doing  no  true  good  and  bringing  no  true  blessing 
to  the  wasteful. 

I  will  spend  no  time  in  enlarging  on  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  worse  than  thrown  away  by 
our  people  year  by  year,  nor  on  the  amount  of 
misery  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  it ;  it  may  be 
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(alas  t  it  must  be)  admitted  that  as  a  nation,  not 
merely  as  individuals,  we  are  improvident,  self- 
indulgent,  and  dependent  beyond  other  nations; 
and  that  in  spite  of  means  and  opportunities,  in 
the  way  of  wealth  and  wages,  which  other  nations 
do  not  possess,  we  have  an  unparalleled  amount 
of  misery  and  wretchedness  to  show.  And  this  in 
face  of  the  fact  that,  however  great  the  difficulties 
arising  from  circumstances  and  surroundings,  a 
vast  number  of  our  working  classes  really  do  make 
efforts  of  the  noblest  sort  at  securing  their  own 
independence,  and  the  education,  advancement, 
and  prosperity  of  their  families. 

In  the  following  papers  I  shall  hope  to  point 
out  not  only  the  facts  of  our  exceptional  misery 
existing  in  the  face  of  our  exceptional  wealth,  hut 
also  what  seem  to  me  to  be  their  natural  corre- 
latives, exceptional  hindrances  to  progress  or 
thrift,  which  may  be  removed  ;  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  thrift,  which  may  be  greatly  extended; 
and  exceptional  hopes  for  a  national  advance  in 
prosperity  and  independence,  which  may  be — and, 
with  God's  blessing,  must  be — realised  when  once 
the  nation,  as  a  nation,  recognises  its  duties  and 
its  possibilities  in  so  wide  and  interesting  a  field 
as  the  elevation  of  the  English  character  and  the 
comfort  of  the  English  home. 

Some  readers  doubtless  of  the  following  papers 
will  here  and  there  recognise  a  few  phrases,  and 
perhaps  now  and  then  a  few  paragraphs,  on 
this  subject  with  which  they  may  be  familiar 
in  various'  writings  of  mine  already  before  the 
public.  As  a  rule,  these  phrases  or  paragraphs 
are  only  used  here  because  their  first  forms,  as 
the  best  and  shortest  terms  in  which  to  place  my 
meaning,  have  crystallised  in  my  mind  into 
commonplaces.  They  might  have  been  rewritten 
without  difficulty  in  modified  or  altered  language 
had  1  not  thought  it  better,  in  the  interest  of  my 
readers  and  of  my  subject,-  to  place-  clearness 
before  freshness  of  expression. 


II, — PROVIDENCE  DEPENDENT  ON  THRIFT. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom  that  to  lay  up 
in  store  for  the  future  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
strung  impulse  of  human  nature,  which,  if  not 
checked  by  some  exceptional  interference,  may  be 
expected  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  vast 
average  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  this  axiom  is 
proved  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  human  race  re- 
maining alive  from  year  to  year.  The  duty  of 
following  this  impulse  by  laying  up  in  store  for  a 
future  when  means  of  procuring  sustenance  may 
be  less  easy  than  at  present,  is  taught  us  in  most 
impressive  language  by  the  very  succession  of  the 
seasons.  At  one  season  of  the  year  only,  out  of 
four,  nature  supplies  the  food  of  man,  and  more 
food  than  he  can  possibly  consume  in  that  season. 
It  is.  plain  that  if  harvest-time  only  produced 
enough  food  to  support  man  during  its  ingather- 
ing, the  human  race  could  not  flourish.  There- 
fore, to  carry  out  the  broad  lesson  thus  taught  by 
nature,  we  must  see  that,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  future,  man  must  thrive  or  prosper  in  the  pre- 
sent, since  it  is  plainly  out  of  what  can  be  done 


without  to-day  that  we  make  provision  for  to- 
morrow. Or,  in  a  word,  all  providence  depends 
on  thrift,  since,  as  a  general  rule,  to  secure  inde- 
pendence for  the  future  a  man  must  not  only  have 
sufficient  for  the  present,  but  something  more,  not 
needed  in  the  present,  which  he  may  reserve  for 
future  use. 


I  have  said  that  providence  depends  upon 
thrift,  and  in  setting  forth  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  prollde  for  himself,  I  have  to  show  the  possi- 
bility of  every  man  thriving,  at  least  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  be  provident. 

For  I  am  met  on  the  threshold  of  this  subject 
by  the  objection  that  there  are  many  people  al- 
ways who  can  earn  nothing  more  than  barely  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  alive  from  day  to  day,  and 
that  therefore  providence  for  them  is  impossible ; 
and  if  impossible,  cannot  be  a  duty  at  all. 

If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  all  persons  who 
have  never  had  health  or  strength  to  earn  their 
own  living,  and  who,  in  a  Christian  country,  have 
for  this  reason  &■  claim,  never  ignored,  not  upon 
taxation,  but  upon  Christian  charity,  it  is  easy  to 
answer  the  objection  made  above  by  saying  that 
those  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves  beyond 
their  daily  needs  now,  might  have  done  so,  had 
•  they  chosen,  before  now ;  and  that  their  unpro- 
vided state  is  caused,  not  by  the  impossibility,  but 
by  the  unwillingness  to  provide  when  able  to  do 

Yesterday  I  was  talking  to  a  woodman  on  this 
subject.  He  said,  "Sir,  I  went  to  my  old  uncle 
lately,  to  talk  with  him,  and  see  whether  we  could 
not  manage  to  agitate  for  higher  wages.  You 
know,  sir,  he's  a  great  one  for  having  men  com- 
bine to  that  end.  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think 
he  said  to  me  ?  '  William,'  he  says,  'you've  got 
nothing  to  say,  your  time's  past!'  '  What  do  yon 
mean,  uncle?'  I  said  ;  'I'm  only  thirty  years  old.' 
'  Why,'  he  answered,  '  you  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  feed  now,  and  it  takes  all  your  money,  and 
you  can't  better  yourself.  You  had  money  enough 
When  you  were  young  and  unburdened,  and  you 
wasted  it ;  and  now  you're  too  late.'  And  I  see, 
sir,  my  uncle  was  right." 

Yes,  the  uncle  was  right.  The  earnings  in  any 
country,  however  low  they  may  be,  must  be  really 
enough,  if  well  managed,  not  only  to  keep  men  in 
•their  strength  from  day  to  day,  but  to  provide 
for  their  support  also  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
For,  if  the  earnings  of  man  be  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  whole  life  of  man,  men  cease  to  have 
a  living;  they  die  off,  or  they  emigrate,  and  the 
population  must  diminish.  But  the  population  of 
England,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases  at  an 
amazing  rate,  which  proves  not  only  that  the 
earnings  of  England  are  enough  to  support  her 
people,  but  really,  if  well  managed,  to  supply  them 
with  comforts  as  well  as  necessaries,  and  to  raise 
them  all  into  a  state  of  well-being,  to  which  {just 
because  resources  are  not  well  managed")  millions  of 
our  fetlow-men  are  total  strangers. 


ENGLISH  THRIFT: 


Admitting,  then,  the  general  possibility  for 
every  man  at  some  time  (if  not  of  all  men  at  all 
times)  to  earn  a  provision  for  his  future,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  very  different  thing1  from  the  securing 
of  the  provision  made,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
as  to  the  setting  apart  of  such  a  provision  being  a 
personal,  social,  and  national  duty. 

A  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  be  provided  against 
want.  The  duty  for  to-day  is  made  plain  by  the 
feeling  of  hunger  or  cold,  which  impels  a  man  to 
work  that  he  may  have  bread  to  live  on  andclothes 
to  cover  him.  The  duty  for  to-morrow  is  quite  as 
clear  in  theory,  but  not  so  pressing'  in  fact,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  can  feel  hunger  or  cold . 
in  advance.  But  the  fear  of  to-morrow's  hunger  or 
cold  can  be  felt  in  advance,  and  this  fear  may  be 
aggravated  by  the  certainty  of  the  want  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  supply,  into  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  man  to  spare  to-day  some  of  his  superfluity 
in  order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  fear  of  being 
destitute  to-morrow.  And  just  because  an  easy 
mind  is  the  first  essential  to  any  true  enjoyment 
of  life,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  each  man  to  him- 
self to  banish  fear  and  anxiety  for  to-morrow  from 
his  mind  by  making  timely  safe  provision  for  his 
continued  existence. 

Next,  such  provision  is  every  man's  social  duty. 
He  owes  it  to  his  kindred  to  relieve  them  from  the  ■ 
burden  of  supporting  his  existence ;  in  proportion 
as  the  man  who  might  be  independent  hangs  upon 
the  aid  and  efforts  of  others,  he  degrades  himself 
and  injures  them  ;  he  is  a  social  nuisance,  and  he 
does  a  social  wrong. 

And,  thirdly,  such  provision  is  his  national  duty. 
Jf  a  man  owe  to  himself  a  mind  easy  for  the 
future,  to  his  friends  security  against  bearing  the 
burden  of  his  dependence,  he  owes  also  to  his 
nation  a  citizen's  example  of  duty-doing,  a  citi- 
zen's share  in  the  growth  of  its  prosperity,  in  the 
brightening  of  its  glory,  the  justice  of  its  laws;  the 
loving  work  of  a  living  man  to  sustain  and  further 
the  progress  of  the  State,  instead  of  the  cold  bur- 
den of  a  cumbrous  corpse  to  pollute  and  weigh  it 
down. 


Now,  for  people  who  agree  in  the  view  that 
every  man  should  do  his  share  towards  upholding 
the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  who  feel  that,  con- 
sidering all  our  great  opportunities  for  promoting 
the  blessing  of  the  human  race,  England  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  happiest  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  it  must  be  a  dreadfully  depressing  and 
humiliating  thing  to  know  that,  mainly  through 
the  general  neglect  of  the  personal,  social,  na- 
tional, and  indeed  religious  duty  of  providence, 
our  country  has  to  show  to  the  world  an  un- 
matched example  of  multitudinous  misery. 

Wages  are  high  for  labour,  and  very  high  for 
skill;  and  the  hours  of  work  in  England  are 
generally  fewer  than  anywhere  in  Europe ;  while, 


on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  generally  more  costly 
amongst  us  than  elsewhere.  And,  more  than  this, 
as  compared  with  other  nations,  men  have  three 
more  years  of  life  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  making  provision  for  the  future  than 
other  nations;  for  these  latter  require  no  less  than 
three  years  of  each  citizen's  life  (say  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-one)  to  be  devoted  in  compulsory 
military  service,  either  to  fighting  or  to  getting 
ready  to  fight  the  enemies  or  the  possible  enemies 
of  their  country — a  terrible  burden,  from  which 
Englishmen  are  happily  exempt.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  our  immense  advantages,  the  recorded 
deaths  from  sheer  starvation  are  vastly  higher  in 
England  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  our  annual 
returns,  showing  as  they  do  the  fact,  established 
by  the  verdicts  of  coroner's  juries,  that  in  London 
alone  101  human  beings  starved  to  death  last 
year,  produced  a  general  cry  of  horror  from  the 
European  press,  which  it  would  have  been  slow 
to  utter  were  such  deaths  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion equally  common  abroad  as  here. 

And  besides  this,  we  have  continually  before 
our  eyes  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  persons, 
earning  for  the  moment  sums  far  greater  than 
necessary  to  support  existence,  in  practice  totally 
neglect  the  duty  of  providence,  even  to  the  small 
extent  of  providing  for  a  single  month,  or  even  a 
single  week. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  town  in  England 
wherein  the  experience  is  not  perfectly  common, 
that  a  fall  of  snow  which  covers  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  three  qr  four  inches,  will  bring  as  claim- 
ants, either  of  suddenly- collected  charity  or  of  aid 
from  compulsory  poor-rates  (which  are  no  charity 
at  all),  not  merely  the  actual  agricultural  labourers 
who  for  the  nonce  are  really  deprived  of  work, 
but,  under  the  name  of  "  frozen-out  gardeners,"  a 
multitude  ten  times  the  number  of  the  actual  gar- 
deners in  England,  a  large  proportion  of  that  beg- 
garly multitude  consisting  of  men  for  months  in 
receipt  of  quite  abundant  wages,  not  one  sove- 
reign of  which  they  have  ever  been  willing  to 
lay  by. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons,  which  we  shall  come 
to  by-and-by,  to  account  fully  for  this  dishon- 
ouring prominence  of  England  amongst  all  other 
nations  in  the  sin  and  shame  of  improvidence. 
For  the  present  I  am  only  concerned  in  drawing: 
my  reader's  attention  to  the  fact,  which  any  one 
may  verify  only  too  easily  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
thought  and  observation. 


VI. — THE   MEANI* 


?  THE  WORD    "  SAVINGS. 


"  Yes,"  it  will  be  said,  "  it  is  perfectly  true.  A 
vast  number  of  our  people  who  earn  or  own  an 
income  above  their  immediate  means  become 
miserable  and  destitute  at  last,  because  they  never 
save  a  farthing !  " 

Now  I  would  stop  my  reader  a  few  moments  to 
reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  he  has  used ; 
for  it  is  a  very  wonderful  thing  in  the  history  of 
languages  to  find  how  much  of  altogether  unsus- 
pected teaching  the  use  of  a  common  term  may 
have.     "  They  will  never  save  a  farthing  I  "     Sup- 


ITS  HELPS,  HINDRANCES,  AND  HOPES. 


pose  we  translate  the  phrase  into  French.  If  we 
say,  "  Us  ne  sauveront  jamais  rien  I "  we  shall  be 
talking  nonsense,  though  we  exactly  translate  the 
word  save  by  sauoer.  Suppose  we  translate  it  into 
German — "  Sie  wollen  nie  etwas  retten  " — we 
shall  be  talking  nonsense  once  more,  though  we 
exactly  translate  the  word  save  by  retten.  In  other 
languages  we  must  use  the  word  equivalent  to 
sparing,  not  to  saving,  in  order  to  be  understood. 
So  for  our  word  "Savings  Bank"  the  Germans 
say  "  .S^ur-Kasse,"  and  the  French  say  "  Caisse 
d'Epargncs"  And  we  look  back  through  our  old 
English  literature  and  find  that  the  word  saving, 
in  the  sense  of  "  laying  by  money,"  is  not  there ; 
it  is  newly  come  into  our  language.  Take  a  book 
of  English  so  modem  as  our  Bible  translation,  the 
Authorised  Version.  We  find  the  thing  spoken 
of,  but  not  by  any  such  word  as  save.  We  read, 
"Thou  shalt  lay  up  gold  as  dust  and  stones;" 
"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth  . . . 
but  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven ; "  "  Let  every  one 
lay  by  him  in  store  against  the  first  day  of  the 
week,"  etc. ;  but  saving,  or  saving  up,  in  this  sense, 
has  no  place  whatever  in  the  Bible. 

What  then  does  this  singular  new  use  of  the 
word  in  the  English  language  imply  ?  "  Perhaps," 
some  one  may  suggest,  "  it  implies  that  the 
English  habit  of  improvidence  became  so  com- 
mon that  anything  not  laid  by  was  sure  to  be 
squandered  and  lost,  and  therefore  anything  laid 
by  was  considered  as  something,  so  to  speak, 
saved  from  otherwise  predestined  waste." 

And  probably  there  is  much  truth  in  the  con- 
jecture ;  but  then  something  must  have  happened 
in  late  times  to  make  that  new  use  of  the  word 
appropriate  now  which  was  unknown  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

And  this  also  is  true.  Something,  nearly  three 
centuries  ago,  was  introduced  into  England — and 
into  no  other  country — which  really  taught  our  dread- 
ful national  improvidence,  and  made  all  men  could 
spare  subject  to  utter  loss.  While  nature  teaches 
all  men,  through  all  history,  in  all  countries,  that 
they  must  provide  for  themselves,  we  established, 
about  the  year  1601,  a  law  (we  call  it  the  Poor- 
Law,  and  the  legislation  was  as  poor  as  the  law) 
which  says  in  effect,  "  Nature's  law  is  all  very  well 
for  those  who  choose  to  follow  it.  But  we  can 
improve  upon  nature.  Henceforth  any  .person 
who  breaks  or  resists  nature's  law,  by  not  provid- 
ing for  himself,  shall  have  a  provision  made  for 
him  by  our  Poor-Law,  from  the  pockets  of  all 
other  people,  rich  or  poor  alike,  who  lay  some- 
thing by  for  themselves,  and  do  not  choose  to  be 
dependent." 

Of  course  the  most  inexperienced,  the  most 
ignorant,  and  the  most  "idle,  are  the  people  most 
likely  to  lay  that  bad,  false  lesson  to  heart.  Most  of 
them  do  it  when  young,  and  spend  every  farthing 
in  the  only  part  of  their  life  when  the  poorest 
have  a  fair  chance  of  "saving"  any  thing  at  all. 
We  shall  come  again  upon  this  subject.  I  have 
only  touched  it  here  to  set  my  readers  thinking 
how  very  much  is  contained  in  the  common  word 
"  savings,"  and  what  a  commentary  on  our  En- 
glish national  improvidence,  its  temptations  and 
its  perils,  is  found  in  the  linguistic  fact  that  such 


unspent  earnings  as  other  nations  call  "  sparing  " 
from  present  enjoyment,  we  have  learned  to  call 
savings  from  the  very  furnace  of  waste. 

VII. — NEED   OF  SECURITY  FOR  SAVINGS. 

Thrift,  and  the  providence  it  makes  possible, 
does  not  originate  in  mere  spasms  of  saving.  Il 
is  the  child  of  systematic  self-denial,  and  habit  is 
its  foster-mother. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  poor  man  be 
left  a  thousand  pounds  unexpectedly,  he  will  for 
the  moment  be  thriving ;  and  if  he  secure  thereby  a 
future  weekly  payment  for  all  his  life  of,  say,  fifteen 
shillings,  by  placing  the  whole  capital  out  of  his 
own  reach  for  possible  waste,  and  spending  only 
the  interest,  he  will  be  provided.  But  to  thrive 
and  be  provided  are,  alter  all,  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  thrifty  and  provident.  The  former 
terms  refer  to  a  man's  condition,  the  latter  to  his 
character.  The  one  pair  describe  a  state,  the 
other  imply  a  habit. 

And  the  thousand  pounds  left  him  was,  some 
time  and  in  somebody's  hands,  the  fruit  of  such  a 
habit  of  thrift  and  providence  as  I  have  indicated. 
Comparatively,  very  few  receive  these  sudden 
windfalls — so  wonderfully  few,  that  to  trust  one's 
future  independence  to  the  chance  of  doing  so 
would  be  utter  madness.  So  any  one  of  common 
sense  must  see  that,  instead  of  expecting  a  pro- 
vision from  the  thrift  of  other  people,  his  best 
hope  of  securing  it  lies  in  cultivating  a  habit  of 
thrift  of  his  own. 

We  will  .suppose,  therefore,  that  he  does  so — 
that  he  wants  to'be  really  independent  as  well  as 
provided,  and  sets  about  to  secure  that  noble 
object  by  self-denial  and  thrift.  He  ceases  to 
spend  his  whole  income ;  he  establishes  a  syste- 
matic surplus  fund,  however  little.  He  wishes  to 
make  this  safe  and  profitable.  How  is  it  to  be 
done  ? 

This  opens  the  whole  question  of  credit.  The 
man  has  his  daily  work  to  do,  and  though  skilled 
in  that  work,  though  he  can  plough  or  delve, 
though  he  can  follow  a  trade,  manage  a  machine, 
handle  his  familiar  tools,  the  dealing  with  money 
to  make  it  more  is  entirely  out  of  his  way;  he  must 
trust  that  hardly-eamed  and  hardly-spared  capital 
to  some  one  else  who  understands  its  handling. 

Poor  thrifty  men  in  every  age  have  suffered 
great  loss  by  mistakes  in  this  direction.  While 
understanding  that  money  used  grows  into  more, 
as  grain  sown  multiplies  grain,  many,  in  trying  to 
make  their  savings  proitable,  have  failed  to  make 
them  safe.  And  the  poor  man's  risk,  just  from  his 
inexperience  of  such  matters,  has  been  |  always 
greater  than  the  rich  man's,  who,  having  much 
more  money  to  deal  with,  and  more  experience,  is 
less  likely  to  be  deceived  and  robbed. 

VIII. — THE  POST-OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK, 

So  the  State  has  now  provided  a  perfectly  sound 
credit  for  the  poor  man's  thrift.  At  almost  every 
post-office  in  the  kingdom  the  poor  man's  money 
(up  to  £$o  in  any  one  year)  will  be  kept  safe  for 
him  by  the  State,  and  allowed  to  grow  by  slow 
degrees.    So  long  as  he  is  willing  to  leave  his 
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money  in  the  nation's  charge  it  is  as  perfectly  and 
completely  safe  as  any  investment  in  the  world. 

Till  lately,  hon-ever,  the  Post-office  Savings 
Bank,  though  a  safe  and  excellent  method  of 
securing  savings,  was  very  inconvenient  for  two 
reasons :  firstly,  not  less  than  one  shilling  at  a  time 
would  be  received  by  the  Post  Office ;  secondly, 
the  waste  of  time  in  going  to  the  post-office  in 
order  to  make  the  deposit  was  too  much  for  poor 
people  whose  "  time  was  money." 

The  effect  of  these  two  difficulties  was  to  pre- 
vent a  great  deal  of  small  savings,  for,  especially 
among  the  poor,  spare  shillings  arc  not  nearly  so 
often  possessed  as  spare  pence,  and  the  spare 
pence  are  too  often  spent,  either  as  being  too 
small  a  sum  to  put  in  the  bank,  or  because  the 
time  spent  in  going  to  deposit  them  might  be  of 
more  value  than  the  pence  themselves. 

For  this  reason  a  new  and  admirable  "  Aid  to 
Thrift"  was  offered  by  the  Post  Office.    It  could 


not  lower  the  amount  of  the  deposit  below  a 
shilling,  as  the  cost  of  such  very  small  transactions 
would  be  too  great ;  but  it  invited  the  people  to 
save  their  spare  pennies  themselves  till  they 
amounted  to  a  shilling,  and  then  to  pay  them  in. 

This  is  done  by  the  "  Savings  Slip  " — a  piece  of 
paper  on  which  any  one  who  has  a  spare  penny 
may  stick  a  penny  stamp,  and  repeat  the  process 
till  the  shilling's  worth  be  made  up.  The  Post 
Office  then  acknowledges  the  filled  slip  as  a 
shilling  deposit  to  the  owner's  account.  Any 
number  of  these  slips  may  be  filled  up  and  re- 
tained till  it  be  the  .owner's  convenience  to  pay 
them  in  at  the  post-office.  Thus  the  thrifty  per- 
son's time  is  economised,  and  he  relieves  the 
Post  Office  authorities  from  the  too  costly  work  of 
registering  a  multitude  of  very  small  transactions. 
This  new  method  has  been  of  great  use  in  cases 
where  means  for  payments  into  Penny  Banks  were 
not  at  hand. 


THE    VIOLIN. 


"  rYi0  perfect  that  wonder  of  travel,  the  locomo- 
\_  tive,  has  perhaps  not  required  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  mental  strength  and  application, 
than  to  perfect  that  wonder  of  music,  the  violin." 
So  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  is  by  no  means 
the  only  great  thinker  who  has  paid  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  instrument  which,  of  all  others, 
is  such  a  universal  source  of  delight.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  declared:  "There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in 
which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  as  much  as  in 
playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all  other  things  we  can 
do  something  at  first ;  any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of 
iron  if  you  give  him  a  hammer;  not  so  well  as  a 
smith,  but  tolerably  ;  and  make  a  box,  though  a 
clumsy  one;  but  give  him  a  riddle  and  a  fiddle- 
stick, and  he  can  do  nothing." 

That  this  reflection  was  not  the  result  of  musical 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  learned  doctor  may 
be  readily  inferred  from  his  remark  on  another 
occasion,  when  a  friend  of  his,  drawing  his  atten- 
tion to  the  performance  of  a  celebrated  solo-player, 
told  him  how  difficult  it  was.  "  Difficult  do  you 
call  it,  sir  ?  "  replied  the  doctor  ;  "  I  wish  it  were 
impassible."  Johnson  owned  to  Boswell  that  he 
was  very  insensible  to  the  power  of  music  ;  still  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  magic  tones  of  the  king 
of  instruments  never  charmed  him,  when  we  read 
his  epitaph  on  Philips,  the  Welsh  violinist : — 

"  Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love, 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more  ; 
Here  find  the  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before  ; 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  ! " 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  make  light 
of  fiddles,  and  cannot  conceive  why  such  a  simple 
contrivance  should  be  thought  so  much  of ;  but 


then  there  are  also  people  who  make  light  of  a 
fine  poem  or  a  great  picture ;  people,  in  fact,  to 
whom  every  work  of  art  is  a  sealed  book.  No 
doubt  a  taste  for  fiddles,  like  a  taste  for  poetry, 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  cultivation ;  yet 
the  music  of  the  one  can  thrill  with  pleasure  the 
most  unlettered  toiler,  just  as  the  rhythm  and  ring 
of  the  other  will  oftentimes  go  straight  to  his 
heart.  Indeed,  without  this  innate  sense  of  har- 
mony cultivation  is  useless,  there  being  nothing  to 
cultivate.  Lady  Bell  Finch  is  said  to  have  told 
George  in  that  she  had  heard  there  was  some 
difference  between  a  psalm,  a  minuet,  and  a 
country  dance,  but  they  all  seemed  alike  to  her. 
Lady  Bell  would  probably  have  listened  unmoved  to 
the  sweetest  sounds  that  ever  came  from  a  genuine 
"  Strad. ;"  and  she_would  certainly  have  thought 
its  owner  mad,  had  "she  lived  in  these  times,  and 
heard  the  price  set  upon  his  treasure.  Many  more 
musical  listeners,  however,  than  her  unmusical 
ladyship,  little  know  the  immense  value  of  the 
small  instrument  which  some  great  player  seems 
to  caress  in  so  affectionate  a  manner,  watch  so 
tenderly,  and  put  to  bed  so  carefully.  If  the  per- 
former is  using  his  favourite  fiddle,  the  probability 
is  that  the  mellow  notes  have  issued  from  it  cen- 
turies ago ;  and  just  now,  when  the  rage  for  the 
possession  of  a  specimen  by  one  of  the  famous 
masters  is  so  hot,  three, "four,  five,  or  even  six 
hundred  guineas  would  not  buy  the  fragile  Cre- 

Fiddles  have  not  at  all  times  fetched  such  high 
prices.  There  is  the  Stradivarius  violin,  for  in- 
stance, known  to  connoisseurs  as  the  "Betts 
Strad.,"  date  1704.  This  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
George  Hart,  a  few  years  ago,  for  eight  hundred 
guineas.  Some  seventy  years  since  it  was  bought 
by  Arthur  Betts,  the  violin-maker,  for  a  sovereign  ; 
and  he  declined  all  offers  of  sale,  though  the  then 
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unprecedented  sum  of  five  hundred  guineas  was 
tendered. 

But  the  violin  has  a  stronger  claim  upon  our 
respect  than  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  literally 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  comes  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  may  be  described  as  a'  growth  rather 
than  an  invention.  It  is  the  representative  of 
many  bygone  musical  mediums,  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  From  the  confused  nebula,  so  to  speak, 
"  of  stringed  instruments  hitherto  in  use,  it  emerged 
like  a  shining  planet ;  and  a  suggestive  coinci- 
dence is  found  in  the  fact  that  with  the  rise  of 
modem  music  begins  the  rise  of  the  true  violin. 

Rousseau,  the  celebrated  vialist,  used  to  main- 
tain that  the  viol  was  known  to  Adam,  on  the 
ground,  we  suppose,  that  Eden  would  be  incom- 
plete without  his  favourite  instrument.  Its  earliest 
known  ancestors,  however,  are  the  cythara,  the 
lyre.and  the  lute.  It  is  not  until  the  sixth  cen- 
tury that  we  hear  of  bow  instruments;  and  al- 
though, as  M.  Fetis  says  in  his  "  History  of 
Music,"  the  statue  of  Orpheus,  holding  a  lyre  in 
one  band  and  a  bow  in  the  other,  has  been  cited 
as  a  proof  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  bow,  a  closer  inquiry  shows  that  the 
bow  is  probably  due  to  the  restorer  of  the  statue. 

When  the  bow  did  make  its  appearance,  it 
formed  part  of  the  Welsh  crwth  (crooth),  which 
curious  instrument  is  mentioned  by  Venantius 
Fortunatns,  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  Bat  since,  from 
the  days  of  Venantius  to  the  eleventh  century,  we 
find  no  other  record  of  a  bow,  some  hold  that  it 
was  introduced  long  after  the  sixth  century. 

The  crwth  has  undergone  many  changes  in  its 
long  life,  but  seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest 
development  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it 
was  made  with  six  strings.  The  same  number  is 
on  the  crwth  (date  1742)  exhibited  at  the  Special 
Exhibition  of  Ancient  Musical  Instruments  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  The  name  "  crwth  " 
was  applied  to  instruments  of  the  violin  class  as 
late  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Marston,  Middleton,  and  Ben  Jonson  men- 
tion the  "  crowd."  The  fiddler  in  Butler's  "  Hudi- 
bras"  is  named  Crowdero. 

The  next  in  order  are  instruments  of  the  viol 
class,  somewhat  resembling  the  mandoline,  having 
pear-shaped  backs.  This  brings  us  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  vielle,  the  rota,  and  the 
Tebec.  These,  after  many  changes,  gave  birth  to 
the  viol  played  on  the  knee  and  mounted  with  five 
strings ;  the  treble  viol,  also  a  five-stringed  instru- 
ment, tuned  five  notes  higher  than  the  knee  viol ; 
and  the  bass-viol,  strung  with  five  strings  and 
sometimes  six.  The  violone,  which  is  identical 
with  oar  violoncello,  was  placed  on  a  pedestal 
when  played,  as  also  the  accordo,  the  double-bass 
of  modem  times,  but  differently  arranged  as  re- 
gards its  strings.  Then  there  was  the  silvery-toned 
viol  d'amour,  which  had  strings  of  wire  passing 
through  the  bridge,  and  tuned  in  unison  with  those 
passing  over  it ;  and  this  was  probably  the  last  of 
the  order.  It  was  common  in  musical  families  to 
have  a  chest  of  viols  containing  trebles,  tenor,  and 
bass.  At  Hengrave,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
chest  of  six;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  kept  viols  and 
an  organ  in  his  house. 


The  violoncello,  as  before  said,  was  the  violone 
of  former  times.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  "  Co- 
relli"  the  bass  part  is  entitled  violone.  To 
Brescia,  the  cradle  of  Italian  violin-making,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  many  grand  double-basses 
and  violas  made  there  by  Gaspard  di  Salo  and 
Magini.  For  one  Brescian  violin  there  are  ten 
double-basses  or  violas,  a  fact  which  would  have 
told  well  for  the  town  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Scottish  congregation  about  whom  an  amusing 
anecdote  is  told. 

Their  minister,  it  appears,  was  addicted  to 
music  as  his  recreation,  and  the  sounds  were 
heard,  often  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  issuing  from 
his  study.  The  strange  noise  caused  scandal 
among  his  people,  who  associated  all  instrumental 
music  with -fairs  and  merrymakings.  At  length  a 
deputation  of  elders  was  sent  to  expostulate  with 
the  minister.  He  received  them  blandly,  and, 
begging  them  to  be  seated,  after  hearing  what 
they  had  to  say,  produced  his  violoncello.  He 
discoursed  sweet  strains,  sometimes  solemn,  some- 
times cheerful,  till  his  hearers  were  charmed  and 
subdued.  They  murmured  apologies,  and  after  a 
while  confessed  that  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  that  instrument,  bat  they  had  thought  that  he 
played  "  the  sinfu'  wee  fiddle ! " 

The  violin — i.e.,  small  viol — seems  at  first  to 
have  been  held  in  some  contempt  by  the  side  of 
its  larger  and  more  venerable  predecessors. 

An  extract  from  a  pamphlet,  "  Truth  and 
Loyalty  Vindicated,"  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
published  two  years  after  the  Restoration,  will 
prove  that  in  England,  at  all  events,  this  was  the 
case.    Sir  Roger  writes : — 

"Mr.  Edward  Bagshaw  will  have  it  that  I 
frequently  solicited  a  private  conference  with 
Oliver,  and  that  I  often  brought  my  fiddle  under 
my  cloak  to  facilitate  my  entry.  Surely  this  Sir 
Edward  Bagshaw  has  been  pastor  to  a  Gravesend 
boat,  he  has  a  vein  so  right.  A  fiddle  under  my 
cloak  1  Truly  my  fiddle  is  a  bass-viol,  and  that's 
somewhat  a  troublesome  instrument  under  a  cloak. 
'Twas  a  great  oversight  he  did  not  tell  my  lord  to 
what  company  (of  fiddlers)  I  belonged.  Concern- 
ing the  story  of  the  fiddle,  this,  I  suppose,  might 
be  the  use  of  it.  Being  in  St.  James's  Park,  I 
heard  an  organ  touched  in  a  little  low  room  of 
one  Mr.  Hickson's.  I  went  in  and  found  a  private 
company  of  some  five  or  six  persons.  They  de- 
sired me  to  take  up  a  viol  and  bear  a  part.  I  did 
so,  and  that  a  part,  too,  not  much  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  my  coming.  By-and-by,  without 
the  least  colour  of  a  design  or  expectation,  in 
comes  Cromwell.  He  found  us  playing,  and,  as  I 
remember,  so  he  left  us." 

It  is  evident  that  Sir  Roger  considered  it  dero- 
gatory to  play  upon  the  violin,  and  that  the  charge 
of  having  done  so  was  quite  as  distasteful  to  him 
as  that  of  having  swerved  from  his  Royalist  fealty. 

It  is  not  clear  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
reducing  the  viol  and  making  from  it  the  violin  as 
it  now  exists.  It  has  been  claimed  for  die  French 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  Italian  scenes  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  violins  are  indicated 
underthe  names  of  "piccoli  violino  allaFrancese" 
(little  violins  of  the  French  fashion). 
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But  turning  to  the  Italian  school,  we  find  that 
Gaspar  di  Salo  made  violins,  and  that  he  worked 
between  the  yean  1561 — 1610,  therefore  the  violin 
was  made  out  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Weldon  that  when  any  mes- 
senger came  to  our  Queen  Elizabeth  from  James, 
he  was  sure,  on  lifting  up  the  hangings,  to  find  her 
dancing  to  a  little  fiddle  "affectedly,"  that  he 
might  tell  his  master  her  youthful  disposition,  and 
how  unlikely  it  was  he  would  come  to  the  throne. 
Once  introduced,  the  superiority  of  the  violin 
over  the  viol  soon  obtained  for  it  the  preference  ; 
the  "  sinfu'  wee  fiddle  "  came  rapidly  to  the  fore, 
and  from  then  until  now  has  held  its  own  as  the 
instrument  which  of  all  others  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  the  caprice  of  the  player,  answering  his 
every  mood  with  an  expression  and  power  little 
short  of  marvellous.  The  organ  has  sustained 
tone  without  accent,  the  piano  accent  without  sus- 
tained tone,  the  violin  accent  and  sustained  tone 
at  will,  uniting  all  the  sensibility  of  the  human 
voice  with  more  than  its  compass,  execution,  and 
variety. 

And  notwithstanding  its  apparent  simplicity,  the 
violin  is  a  marvel  of  construction.  Made  of  no 
less  than  fifty-eight  separate  pieces,  its  great 
acoustic  properties  are  chiefly  due  to  the  adoption 
of  several  varieties  of  wood  for  the  different  parts. 
The  old  makers  differed,  too,  in  their  manner  of 
cutting  the  wood.  Sometimes  they  made  the  back 
in  one  piece,  technically  known  as  a  "  whole  back ;" 
sometimes  in  two  parts ;  sometimes  they  adopted 
the  cutting  known  as  the  "  slab  back."  Andrew 
Amati  invariably  gave  this  form  the  preference. 
Joseph  Guarnerius  made  a  few  violins  of  his  best 
epoch  in  the  same  way;  but  Stradivarius  rarely 
adopted  it. 

At  Brescia  the  wood  used  was  that  of  the  pear, 
lemon,  and  ash  ;  at  Cremona,  maple,  sycamore, 
and  of  course  pine. 

"  The  instrument  on  which  he  played 

Was  in  Cremona's  workshop  made 

By  a  great  master  of  the  past. 

Ere  yet  tu  lost  the  art  divine  ; 

Fashioned  of  maple  and  of  pine. 

That  in  Tyrolian  forests  vast 

Had  rocked  and  wrestled  with  the  blast ; 

Exquisite  was  it  in  design, 

A  marVel  of  the  lntist's  art, 

Perfect  in  each  minutest  part ; 

And  in  its  hollow  chamber,  thus, 

The  maker  from  whose  hands  it  came 

Had  written  his  unrivalled  name — 

'Antonius  Stradivarius.' " — Longfillmii. 

Cut  strips  of  wood  and  strike  them,  you  will 
hear  how  they  vary  in  musical  sound.  By  com- 
paring the  intensity  and  quality  of  tone  produced 
by  each  sample  of  wood,  sycamore  has  been  found 
to  surpass  the  rest.  The  old  Cremonese  makers 
seem  to  have  adhered  chiefly  to  the  use  of  syca- 
more or  maple  for  the  backs  of  their  violins  ;  for 
the  bellies  they  chose  the  finest  description  of 
pine.  When  a  good  acoustic  beam  was  obtained, 
the  master  carefully  kept  it  for  his  best  work.  In 
Joseph  Guarnerius  and  in  Stradivarius  the  same 


pine-tree  crops  up  at  intervals  of  years,  and  such 
makers  would  patch,  join,  and  inlay  to  retain  every 
particle  of  tried  timber.  The  selection  of  material 
was  evidently  considered  by  them  of  prime  im- 
portance ;  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the 
vast  expenditure  of  care  and  toil  over  their  work, 
pierced  as  it  frequently  is  like  mosaic,  when  a 
trifling  outlay  would  have  purchased  fresh  wood 
and  obviated  such  a  task.  -  In  the  knowledge 
gained  in  this  branch  of  their  art,  and  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  their  famous  varnish,  rests  the  secret  which 
has  contributed  most  to  the  Italian  success,  and 
rendered  the  Cremonese  unequalled  in  the  manu- 
facture of  violins. 

That  no  other  instrument  has. gained  an  equal 
ascendency  over  its  votaries  is  admitted  on  all 
sides.  Listen  while  some  connoisseur  or  maker 
talks  of  its  constituent  parts.  One  could  almost 
imagine  it  was  no  mere  combination  of  lifeless 
material,  but  shared  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
organism  of  its  human  fashioner. 

We  hear  of  the  back,  the  belly,  the  sides,  the 
ribs,  the  neck,  the  head  :  and  when  we  are  further 
told  that  the  sound-bar  is  the  nervous  system  of 
the  violin,  and  the  sound-post  (which  regulates 
the  pulsations  of  sound)  is  the"  soul,  we  begin  to 
comprehend  the  extravagance  of  feeling  that  led 
Tarisio,  for  instance,  on  the  storm-tossed  waves  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  hold  his  own  existence  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  safety  of  his  cherished 
fiddle.  Mr.  George  Hart,  in  his  interesting  book 
on  the  violin,*  published  a  few  years  since,  tells  a 
tale  of  another  devotee  at  the  same  shrine. 

The  owner  of  a  charming  Stradivarius  had  occa- 
sion to  submit  the  much-prized  possession  to  the 
judgment  of  a  well-known  fiddle-doctor  on  account 
of  a  slight  derangement  of  its  interior.  Before  the 
coverlet  was  removed  from  the  patient,  the  doctor 
was  soundly  lectured  and  catechised  as  to  the 
system  he  adopted  in  his  healing  profession. 
Having  passed  through  this  ordeal  satisfactorily, 
the  coverlet  was  lifted  and  the  instrument  given 
over  to  the  repairer,  who  was  then  finally  cautioned 
and  implored  to  handle  it  tenderly. 

The  examination  began  with  gentle  taps  upon 
the  chest  of  the  invalid,  these  being,  in  the  case 
of  a  fiddle  patient,  equivalent  to  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope  on  ordinary  mortals.  The  taps  were 
given  in  rapid  succession  until  a  weakness  showed 
itself,  when  the  doctor  announced  that  "  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  the  belly  must  come  off."  With 
great  reluctance  the  owner  consented.  He  re- 
solved to  remain  by  the  violin  during  the  opera- 
tion, painful  though  it  would  be  to  his  own  feel- 
ings. Seating  himself,  he  viewed  the  ominous 
preparations  with  the  utmost  concern.  At  length 
all  was  ready,  but  no  sooner  did  the  knife  begin 
its  work,  than  a  piteous  groan  escaped  the  violin's 
loving  master,  followed  by  shriek  after  shriek  as 
the  crackling  sound  relentlessly  went  on ;  and 
when,  upon  the  completion  of  the  harrowing 
operation,  the  doctor  turned  to  exhibit  the  inte- 
rior of  the  instrument,  he  found  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  his  patron  had  actually  swooned  ! 


THE   VIOLIN.  ' 


This  reads  like  burlesque,  and  all  such  exagge- 
rated sentiment  may  be  fairly  put  down  as  the 
result  of  that  narrow  and  distorted  view  to  which 
many  lovers  of  art,  persistently  bending  the  whole 
powers  of  the  mind  to  one  point  alone,  are  prone, 
thus  often  calling  forth  sneers  instead  of  admira- 
tion. After  all,  a  fiddle  is  a  fiddle,  and  dumb 
without  the  human  brain  and  human  hand  from 
which  the  music  flows,  the  ear  which  receives  it, 
and  the  invisible  air  whose  waves  carry  it.  Surely 
in  these  there  is  something  a  thousand  times  more 
wonderful  than  in  the  finest  cremona  ever  made. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  violin,  in  form 
and  general  construction,  has  hitherto  baffled  all 
attempts  to  force  it  into  the  "march  of  progress," 
but  vast  improvements  in  stringing  have  been 
effected  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Upon  the 
strings,  in  a  great  measure,  the  successful  regula- 
tion of  the  instrument  depends.  Musical  strings 
are  made  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
The  German  strings  now  rank  next  to  the  Italian, 
Saxony  being  the  seat  of  manufacture.  The 
French  take  the  third  place,  and  England  supplies 
all  qualities,  but  chiefly  the  cheaper  kinds. 

The  cause  of  this  variation  in  quality  arises 
simply  from  the  difference  of  climate.  Italy  owes 
her  pre-eminence  to  the  fact  that  there  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  process  of  manufacture  is  carried 


on  in  the  open  air,  and  the  beautiful  climate 
effects  that  which  has  to  be  done  artificially  in 
other  countries.  Southern .  Germany  adopts,  to 
some  extent,  similar  means  in  making  strings, 
France  to  a  less  degree,  while  England  is  obliged 
to  rely  solely  on  artificial  processes. 

A  popular  error  in  connection  with  the  strings 
of  the  violin  has  not  unnaturally  arisen  from  the 
name  "  catgut,"  why  bestowed  on  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  We  suspect  that  the  name  points 
to  the  sounds  sometimes.  Whether  puss  had 
originally  anything  to  do  with  the  manufacture 
does  not  appear,  but  certainly  it  is  not  to  her  we 
owe  the  raw  material  now.  Strings  are  made  from 
the  intestines  of  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  chiefly  of 
the  former.  The  best  qualities  are  obtained  from 
the  intestines  of  the  lamb,  the  strength  of  which 
is  very  great  compared  with  those  of  a  sheep  more 
than  a  year  old.  Strength  is  needful,  our  readers 
will  allow,  when  they  hear  that  the  pressure  of  the 
four  strings  on  the  violin  is  equal  to  about  ninety 
pounds.  This  fact  alone  proves  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  an  in- 
strument which,  itself  barely  weighing  two  pounds, 
is  able  to  support  so  great  a  tension.  The  violin, 
we  know,  has  in  several  instances  immortalised 
its  maker.  In  our  next  paper  we  will  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  some  of  these  rare  old  masters  Of  the  craft 


SAILORS    AND    THEIR    SUPERSTITIONS. 


SAILORS,  although  usually  the  bravest  men, 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  noted  for 
their  credulity,  and  every  literature  contains 
evidence  of  the  multiplicity  of  their  superstitions, 
and  of  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  them.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  as  a  class  they 
are  really  more  superstitious  than  landsmen,  the 
only  difference,  perhaps,  being  that  their  isolation, 
consequent  from  their  connection  with  the  sea, 
gives  them  a  distinctive  character  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  possess.  Their  history,  too,  dating 
from  the  most  remote  period  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  has  naturally  invested  them  with  a  peculiar 
interest  in  this  and  other  countries.  And  hence 
we  find,  scattered  here  and  there,  many  a  curious 
account  recorded  by  travellers  of  their  customs 
and  peculiarities,  to  give  a  detailed  risumi  of 
which  would  occupy  a  volume  of  considerable 
size.  Indeed,  as  Reginald  Scott  has  truly  re- 
marked in  his  "Discovery  of  Witchcraft,"  "innu- 
merable are  the  reports  of  accidents  unto  such  as 
frequent  the  seas,  as  fishermen  and  sailors,  who 
discourse  of  noises,  flashes,  shadows,  echoes,  and 
other  visible  appearances,  nightly  seen  and  heard 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water." 

Commencing,  then,  with  their  omens.  These 
are  of  a  very  extensive  character,  being  derived 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Thus,  amongst  the 
animals  which  enter  into  the  sailor's  folk-lore 
may  be  noticed  the  cat,  which  is  the  object  of 
many  an  odd  belief.    In  the  neighbourhood  of 


Scarborough,  for  instance,  we  are  told  how  a  few 
years  ago  sailors'  wives  were  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing black  cats  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their 
husbands  at  sea.  This  consequently  so  increased 
their  value  that  few  persons  could  keep  them,  as 
they  were  nearly  always  stolen.  Very  many  sailors, 
too,  object  to  having  cats  on  board,  and  whenever 
one  happens  to  be  more  frisky  than  usual  they 
have  a  saying  that  "thecal  has  got  a  gale  of  wind 
in  her  tail."  It  is,  also,  a  firm  notion  that  the 
throwing  of  a  cat  overboard  will  bring  on  a  storm. 
Fielding,  in  "A  Voyage  to  Lisbon"  (1775),  Bays: 
"  The  kitten  at  last  recovered,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  good  captain,  but  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  some  of  the  sailors,  who  asserted  that  the 
drowning  of  a  cat  was  the  very  surest  way  of 
raising  a  favourable  wind." 

A  dead  hare  on  board  a  ship  is  considered  a  sign 
of  an  approaching  storm  ;  and  the  Cornish  fisher- 
men affirm  that,  when  a  white  hare  is  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  quays  at  night,  rough  weather  is  at 
hand.  The  Filey  fishermen  hesitate  to  go  to  sea 
on  any  day  when  they  have  either  seen  or  met  a 
pig  early  in  the  morning.  Again,  when  rats  for- 
sake a  ship  it  is  regarded  by  the  sailors  as  a  bad 
sign,  being  supposed  to  indicate  misfortune  of 
some  kind  or  other  to  the  vessel.  This  supersti- 
tion, it  may  be  remembered,  is  noticed  by  Shake- 
speare in  the  "  Tempest,"  in  that  graphic  passage 
where  Prospero,  describing  the  vessel  in  which 
himself  and  daughter  had  been  placed,  with  the 
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view  to  their  certain  destruction  at  sea,  narrate* 
how 

"They  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark  ; 

Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea  ;  where  (hey  prepared 

A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigged, 

Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rati 

Instinctively  had  quit  it." 

This  superstition  is  probably  one  of  considerable 
antiquity. 

The  "Shipping  Gazette"  of  April,  1869,  con- 
tained a  communication,  entitled  "A  Sailor's 
Notion  about  Rats,"  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  passage:  "It  is  a  we II -authenticated 
fact  that  rats  have  often  been  known  to  leave 
ships  in  the  harbour  previous  to  their  being  lost 
at  sea.  Some  of  those  wiseacres  who  want  to 
convince  us  against  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
will  call  this  superstition."  The  fact,  however, 
that  rats  do  sometimes  migrate  from  one  ship  to 
another,  or  from  one  bam  or  corn-stack  to  an- 
other, from  various  causes,  ought  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  such  a  superstition.* 

A  story  is  told  of  a  cunning  Welsh  captain  who 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  rats  which  infested  his  ship, 
then  lying  in  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool.  Having 
found  out  that  there  was  a  vessel  laden  with  cheese 
in  the  basin,  he  drew  alongside  of  her  about  dusk, 
and  leaving  all  his  hatches  open,  quietly  waited 
till  the  rats  were  in  his  neighbour's  ship,  when  he 
moved  off. 

The  appearance  of  certain  birds  near  a  ship  is 
looked  upon  by  sailors  as  ominous — a  source  of 
superstition  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
who  tells  us  how  the  Greek  sailors  paid  heed  to 
such  signs : — 

"  From  birds,  in  sailing,  men  instructions  take, 
Now  lie  in  port,  now  sail,  and  profit  make." 

Thus  the  "stormy  petrel"  is  said  to  presage  bad 
weather,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  cautions  the 
seamen  of  the  approach  of  a  tempest  by  collecting 
under  the  stems  of  the  ships.  The  same  writer, 
also,  tells  us  that  the  great  auk  is  a  bird  observed 
by  seamen  never  to  -wander  beyond  soundings ; 
and  taking  notice  of  its  appearance,  "they  direct 
their  measures,  being  then  assured  that  land  is  not 
very  remote."  Another  bird  associated  with  the 
sailor's  folk-lore  is  the  kingfisher,  for  it  was  a 
common  notion  prevalent  in  years  gone  by  that, 
during  the  days  this  bird  was  engaged  in  hatching 
her  eggs,  the  sea  remained  so  calm  that  the  sailor 
might  venture  upon  it  without  incurring  risk  of 
storm  or  tempest ;  hence  this  period  was  known 
as  the  "halcyon  days."  In  Wild's  "Iter  Borcale" 
it  is  thus  alluded  to : — 

"  The  peaceful  kingfishers  arc  met  together 
About  the  decks,  and  prophesy  calm  weather." 

Sea-gulls,  again,  are  considered  ominous;  and 
■whenever  they  leave  the  open  sea,  and  hover  near 
land,  sailors  know  that  they  may  soon  expect 
tempestuous  weather.  In  Scotland  there  is 
rhyme  on  the  subject : — 

"  Sea-gull,  sea-gull,  sit  on  the  sand  ; 

It's  never  good  weather  when  you're  on  the  land." 

•  Hardwick'i  "  Traditions,  GupnuitiuDi,  and  Folk-lote."  187a.  p.  ; 


A  curious  instance  of  a  belief  in  bird-omens 
occurred  in  the  year  1857,  in  connection  with  the 
sinking  of  the  ship  Central  America,  and  the 
rescue  of  forty-nine  of  the  passengers  and  crew  by 
Captain  Johnson,  of  the  Norwegian  barque  Ellen, 
who,  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  made  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  statement:  "Just  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  September  nth,  I 
was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  two  others 
of  the  crew  at  the  same  time,  besides  the  man  at 
the  helm.  Suddenly  a  bird  flew  round  me,  first 
grazing  myright  shoulder.  Afterwards  it  flewround 
the  vessel,  then  it  again  commenced  to  fly  around 
my  head.  It  soon  flew  at  my  face,  when  I  caught 
hold  of  it  and  made  it  a  prisoner.  The  bird  was 
unlike  any  bird  I  ever  saw,  nor  do  1  know  its 
name.  The  colour  of  its  feathers  was  a  dark  iron- 
grey  ;  its  body  was  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  wings  three  and  a  half  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
It  had  a  beak  full  eight  inches  long,  and  a  set 
of  teeth  like  a  small  hand-saw.  In  capturing  the 
bird  it  gave  me  a  good  bite  on  my  right  thumb. 
Two  of  the  crew  who  assisted  in  tying  its  legs 
were  also  bitten.  As  it  strove  to  bite  everybody, 
I  had  its  head  afterwards  cut  off  and  the  body 
thrown  overboard.  When  the  bird  flew  to  the 
ship  the  barque  was  going  a  little  north  of  north- 
east. I  regarded  the  appearance  of  the  bird  as  an 
omen,  and  art  indication  to  me  that  I  must  change 
my  course.  I  accordingly  headed  to  the  eastward 
direct.  I  should  not  have  deviated  from  my 
course  had  not  the  bird  visited  the  ship ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  this  change  of  course  I  should 
not  have  fallen  in  with  the  forty-nine  passengers, 
whom  I  fortunately  saved  from  certain  death."* 

Again,  sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  deriving 
sundry  omens  from  marine-  animals.  Porpoises, 
for  example,  when  observed  to  sport  and  chase 
one  another  about  a  ship,  are  generally  supposed 
to  foretell  rough  and  tempestuous  weather.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  this  piece  of  folk-lore  is 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  "  Pericles,"  where 
one  of  the  fishermen,  speaking  of  the  storm,  says, 
''Nay,  master;  said  not  I  as  much  when  I  saw 
the  porpus  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled?"  A 
further  reference  occurs  in  Wilsfprd's  "  Nature's 
Secrets":  "Porpoises,  or  sea-hogs,  when  ob- 
servad  to  sport  and  chase  one  another  about  ships, 
expect  then  some  stormy  weather." 

Passing  on  to  omens  of  a  different  kind,  we  may 
notice,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  .is  considered  by 
sailors  highly  unlucky  to  carry  a  dead  body  on 
board,  such  an  occurrence,  it  is  said,  being  fre- 
quently attended  with  disastrous  results.  Fuller, 
in  his  "Holy  Warre,"  speaking  of  this  supersti- 
tion, relates  how  the  body  of  St.  Louis  "was 
carried  into  France,  there  to  be  buried,  and  was 
most  miserably  tossed,  it  being  observed  that  the 
sea  cannot  digest  the  crudity  of  a  dead  corpse, 
being  a  due  debt  to  be  interred  where  it  dieth, 
and  a  ship  cannot  abide  to  be  made  a  bier  of." 
Most  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  that 
well-known  passage  in  "  Pericles  "  where,  on  the 
supposed  death  of  Thaisa,  when  at  sea,  one  of 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Juki  in  his  "  Credulities,  Pa*t  and  Present."  iSSo. 
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the  sailors  saj's  to  Pericles,  "  Sir,  your  queen 
must  overboard ;  the  sea  works  high,  the  wind  is 
loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the 
dead."  To  which  Pericles  answers,  "That's  your 
superstition."  Whereupon  the  sailor  adds, "  Par- 
don us,  sir.  With  us-at  sea  it  hath  been  still  ob- 
served, and  we  are  strong  in  custom.  Therefore 
briefly  yield  her,  for  she  must  overboard  straight." 
Just  as  lucky,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  presence 
of  a  baby's  caul  on  board  ship,  it  being  supposed 
by  sailors  to  avert  tempest  and  shipwreck.  The 
price,  therefore,  asked  for  this  invaluable  preserva- 
tive has  been  known  to  vary  from  twenty  to  thirty 
guineas.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  quote  the 
following  advertisement  from  the  "Times"  news- 
paper of  June  znd,  1835 :  "  A  child's  caul  to  be 
disposed  of;  a  well-known  preservative  against 
drowning,  etc.  Price,  ten  guineas."  Also,  "  To 
Mariners,  etc.  To  be  sold,  a  child's  caul,  price 
fifteen  guineas."  In  the  "  Western  Daily  News," 
of  Plymouth,  as  recently  as  February  9th,  1867, 
we  find  a  notice  to  mariners,  offering,  as  "  a  safe- 
guard at  sea,  a  child's  caul  for  five  guineas."  It 
has  generally,  too,  been  held  of  high  importance 
that  the  caul  should  be  in  a  perfect  condition,  a 
mutilated  one  not  being  equally  efficacious. 

Whistling  at  sea  is  considered  by  sailors  un- 
lucky, as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  raisP  an 
unfavourable  wind,  although,  we  are  told,  they 
sometimes  practise  it  when  there  is  a  dead  calm. 
A  whistling  woman  is  regarded  by  the  seafaring 
population  of  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  with  special 
dread  ;  and  some  years  ago,  when  a  party  of 
friends  were  going  on  board  a  vessel  at  Scar- 
borough, the  captain  created  no  small  astonish- 
ment by  persistently  declining  to  allow  one  of 
them  to  enter  it.  "  Not  that  young  lady,"  he 
said ;  "  she  whistles ! "  By  a  curious  coincidence 
the  vessel  was  lost  on  her  next  voyage.  So,  had 
the  poor  girl  set  foot  on  it,  the  ■misfortune  would 
no  doubt  have  been  ascribed  to  her;  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  sailor  was  asked  what  objection 
there  could  be  to  his  whistling,  he  was  told,  "  We 
only  whistle  while  the  wind  is  asleep,  and  then 
the  breeze  comes."  Amongst  the  numerous  other 
omens  in  which  the  sailor  puts  his  faith,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  held  very  unlucky  to  lose  a  water* 
bucket  or  a  mo§  ;  and  formerly  there  wes  a  strong  . 
objection  to  any  one  cutting  his  hair  or  nails 
except  during  a  storm,  a  superstition  which  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Juvenal.  Another  superstition 
still  much  credited  is  the  ill-luck  of  pointing  with 
the  finger  to  a  ship  when  at  sea;  and,  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  consequences,  the  whole  hand 
should  be  raised  up. 

Sailors,  again,  as  is  well  known,  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  commencing  a  voyage  on  a  Friday, 
and  even  although  the  weather  and' tide  may  be 
exceptionably  in  their  favour,  they  prefer  to  post- 
pone setting  sail  till  the  following  day.  Thus,  as 
Soutbey  justly  remarks,  many  a  good  ship  has 
lost  that  tide  which  might  have  led  to  fortune 
because  the  captain  and  the  crew  thought  it  un- 
lucky to  begin  their  voyage  on  a  Friday.  In  this 
respect,  however,  they  are  not  different  from  other 
classes,  there  being  in  most  countries  a  widespread 
aversion  tt    this   day.     Indeed,   in  France  this 


superstition  is  carried  to  such  an  extravagant 
height,  that  not  only  is  the  number  of  travellers 
by  rail  much  smaller  than  on  other  days,  but  the 
difference  is  also  materially  felt  in  the  receipts  of 
the  omnibuses.  That  this  superstition  retains  its 
hold  on  the  seafaring  community  was  proved  in 
the  year  1871,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  the  ill-fated  turret-ship  Captain,  which  had  left 
port  on  a  Friday,  the  Agincourt,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  clamour  of  the  crew,  did  not  leave  Gibraltar 
on  the  presumedly  fatal  day.  The  departure  of 
the  last-named  war-ship  on  the  Saturday  did  not 
prevent  her  striking  on  the  "  Pearl  Rock  "  a  short 
time  afterwards.  »This  fact,  as  Mr.  Hardwick  has 
pointed  out  in  his  "  Traditions  and  Superstitions  " 
(p.  115),  "might  perhaps  stagger  Jack's  faith  fora 
moment ;  but  superstition  is  tougher  than  actual 
experience  in  many  of  its  phasej,  and  Friday  will 
still  be  a  black-letter  day  in  the  sailor's  calendar." 
Even  at  the  present  day,  too,  many  a  sailor 
shudders  to  commence  his  voyage  if  he  should 
happen  to  sneeze  on  the  left  side  at  the  moment 
of  embarking ;  whereas  to  sneeze  on  the  right 
side  is  thought  to  betoken  a  favourable  voyage. 
It  is  considered,  moreover,  a  very  unlucky  occur- 
rence if  any  one  accidentally  numbers  the  sailors 
on  board— on  the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  that 
many  persons  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  count- 
ing their  gains.  In  Scotland  the  sailors  have  a 
great  dislike  to  being  asked,  before  starting  on  a 
journey,  to  what  place  they  are  going.  And  Mr. 
Gregor  tells  us,  in  his  "  Folk-lore  of  the  North- 
east of  Scotland  "  (p.  98),  that  formerly,  if  "  a 
fisherman,  on  proceeding  to  sea,  was  asked  where 
he  was  bound  for,  he  would  have  put  out  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  have  few  or  no  fish  that 
day,  or  that  some  disaster  would  befall  him." 

The  notion  that  the  weather  changes  with  the 
moon's  quarters  is  another  firm  article  of  the 
sailor's  creed.  Various  omens,  also,  are  drawn 
from  its  appearance.  Thus,  in  the  north-  of 
England,  when  the  moon  is  surrounded  by  a  halo 
wkhiivatery  clouds,  the  seamen  predict  that  there 
will  be  rain  before  .many  hours  have  passed,  as, 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  "the  moon-dogs  arc 
about."  Whenever,  too,  a  planet  or  large  star  is 
seen  near  the  moon,  which  they  designate  as  "  a 
big  star  dogging  the  moon,"  wild  and  boisterous 
weather  is,  said  to  be  coming  on.  Some  years  ago 
a  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  informs 
sfrthat  a  ishennan  of  Torquay  told  him,  after  a 
violent  gale,  that  he  had  foreseen  the  storm,  as  he 
had  observed  one  star  ahead  of  the  moon,  towing 
her,  and  another  astern  chasing  her.  Again,  when 
the  horns  of  the  moon  appear  to  point  upwards, 
it  is  said  to  be  like  a  boat,  and,  according  to  the 
sailor's  weather-lore,  its  position  betokens  f.-.e 
weather,  for,  as  they  say,  "  you  might  hang  your 
hat  upon  it  1 "  The  subjoined  rhyme  describes  ;i 
further  superstition  formerly  current  amongst 
sailors  of  the  sixteenth  century : — 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen 
With  the  old  moon  in  her  arm, 
And  if  we  go  (o  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

Alluding  to  other  items  of  the  sailor's  weather- 
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lore,  we  find  various  rhymes  associated  with  the 
clouds,  as,  for  instance,  the  following  : — 


the  allusion  being  to  those  light  clouds  which  arc 
supposed  to  resemble  the  scratches  of  hens  on  the 
ground.  Fleecy  mackerel  clouds,  too,  they  always 
mistrust,  for  the  same  reason  that  landsmen  say 
they  foretell  weather  "  neither  long  wet  nor  long 
dry."  In  the  east  of  Scotland  it  was  once  cus- 
tomary in  each  village,  when  the  fishing-boats 
were  going  out,  for  an  aged,  experienced  man  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  examlhe  the  sky,  and 
from  its  appearance  prognosticate  the  weather  for 


that  day.  If  the  weather  promised  to  be  good 
he  went  the  round  of  the  village  to  awaken  the 
inmates.  In  doing  this  great  attention  was  paid 
to  the  "  first  foot,"  or  first  person  met.  In  every 
village  there  were  to  whom  was  attached  the  stigma 
of  having  an  "  ill-fut."  Such  were  dreaded,  and 
shunned,  if  possible,  in  setting  on  business. 

Lastly,  the  office  of  protector  of  sailors,  attri- 
buted in  ancient  times  to  Neptune,  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  St.  Nicholas,  who  is  related,  on  the 
occasion  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
to  have  caused  by  his  prayers  a  tempest  to  assuage, 
and  At  another  time  to  have  personally  appeared 
to  and  saved  some  mariners  who  had  invoked  his 
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LIKE  tea  and  sugar  and  tobacco,  coffee  fought 
its  way  to  regard  through  a  host  of  contend- 
ing enemies.  Soon  after,  by  happy  accident, 
'•lie  mode  became  known  of  changing  its  active 
principles  into  the  material  of  one  of  che  "  cups 
iliat  cheer  but  not  inebriate,"  by  the  simple 
process  of  roasting,  opponents  sprang  up  and 
began  to  inveigh  against  it.  In  some  part  of  the 
Koran  it  seems  a  prohibition  may  be  found 
against  eating  any  material  that  has  been  burned 
w  coal,  and  certain  learned  Dervishes,  having 
evolved  from  their  inner  consciousness  that  the 
operation  of  coffee-roasting  was  a  sort  of  carboni- 
sation, a  fierce  declamation  against  coffee  ori- 
ginated amongst  certain  of  the  faithful  on  that 
ground.  This  took  place  at  Constantinople ;  and 
'here  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  objection, 
nominally  religions,  was  In  effect  political,  for 
whilst  public  coffee-houses  came  under  the  official 
han,  the  drink  continued  to  gain  ground  in  private 
Turkish  families,  the  espounders  of  Moslem  faith 
not  there  opposing  it. 
Under  such  unfavourable  auspices  did  coffee- 


[  drinking  dawn  upon  the  Turks.  Coffee  was  to 
win  its  way  amongst  the  Osmanlis,  for  all  that. 
How  complete  the  winning  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  denial  to  a  Turkish  married  lady 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coffee  is  now  held  to 
constitute  fair  ground  of  divorce. 

Those  most  rigid  expounders  of  Moslem  faith, 
the  Wahabees  of  central  Arabia,  a  sect  that  regards 
tobacco -smoking  as  a  greater  crime  than  murder, 
not  only  drink  coffee,  but  use  larger  coffee-cups 
than  elsewhere  in  Arabia ;  so  inevitable  is  it,  as 
Mr.  Palgrave,  the  Arabian  traveller  observes,  that 
when  men  or  communities  are  debarred  the  use  of 
some  one  stimulant,  they  adopt  some  other. 

No  religious  objection  that  we  have  heard  of  lay 
against  coffee- drinking  amongst  Christians  in- 
deed. Neither  has  any  great  divine  pronounced 
against  its  use,  as  John  Wesley  did  against  tea.  But 
it  had  to  fight,  or  win  its  way,  against  other  pre- 
judices. Here  in  England,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  coffee-houses  were  for  a  season  shut 
up,  under  the  belief  or  the  pretence  that  they  were 
strongholds  of  treason ;   and,  when  the  English 
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coffee-houses  were  reopened,  a  prejudice  was 
sought  to  be  established  against  the  novel  beverage 
because  of  some  imputed  hurtfulness.  In  Sweden 
the  opposition  was  peculiarly  strong,  and  it  would 
even  seem  by  inference  that  Linnseus  was  amongst 
the  opponents.  At  any  rate,  we  find  in  the 
"  Amaenitates  Academics, "  conducted  by  Linnseus 
himself,  a  thesis  entitled  "  Potus  Coffese,"  that 
had  been  delivered  by  a  Swedish  student,  and  in 
which  a  number  of  evil  imputations  are  launched 
against  coffee.  The  great  Linnieus,  we  may  as 
well  remember,  was  passionately  addicted  to  cocoa 
and  chocolate.  Could  it  be  that  the  great  natu- 
ralist was  not  great  enough  to  concede,  in  Swedish 
regard,  a  place  to  any  new  drink  but  his  own? 

When  coffee  found  its  way  into  Europe,  and 
for  a  long  time  subsequent,  great  mystification 
prevailed,  not  only  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  its 
origin,  but  the  precise  tree,  shrub,  or  herb  that 
bore  it.  As  to  locality,  the  prevalent  belief  was 
then  as  now,  that  coffee  of  Red  Sea  coast  origin 
came  from  Yemen  in  Arabia.  The  probability  is, 
however,  that  the  coffee  was  of  Abyssinian  growth, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave,  almost  all  the 
so-called  Mocha  which  now  finds,  its  way  to 
Western  Europe  is  of  Abyssinian  growth.  The 
real  Yemen-grown  coffee,  he  explains,  hardly  ever 
gets  beyond  Constantinople;  and  even  there  a  first- 
class  sample  of  this  variety  is  hardly  ever  obtain- 
able through  the  ordinary  commercial  channels. 
Mr.  Palgrave  says  that  the  bales  of  real  Yemen,  or 
.Mocha  coffee,  before  reaching  the  harbours  of 
Alexandria,  Jaffa,  and  .Beyrouth,  for  further  ex- 
portation, have  been  sifted  and  resifted  grain  by 
grain,  the  finest  berries  having  been  carefully 
picked  out  by  experienced  fingers.'  "  I  have 
myself,"  deponent  says,  "  been  times  out  of  num- 
ber an  eye-witness  of  this,  sifting;  the  operation 
is  performed  with  the  utmost  seriousness  and 
scrupulous  exactness,  reminding  me  of  the  dili- 
gence ascribed  to  American  diamond- searchers 
when  scrutinising  the  torrent  sands  for  their 
minute  but  precious  treasure." 

Although  the  very  best  coffee  is  the  growth  of 
the  province  of  Yemen,  on  the  West  Arabian  Coast, 
yet,  on  the  authority  of  Schehabeddin,  an  Arabian 
author  of  the  fifteenth  century,  his  countrymen 
learned  the  use  of  coffee  from  the  Persians,  who 
would  seem  to  have  obtained  it  from  Abyssinia. 
The  tale  goes  that  one  Gem  Aleddin,  a  Mufti  of 
Aden,  having  had  occasion  to  travel  into  Persia, 
during  his  abode  there  saw  some  of  his  countrymen 
drinking  coffee,  which  at  the  time  he  did  not 
much  attend  to ;  but  on  his  return  to  Aden,  find- 
ing himself  indisposed,  and  remembering  that  he 
had  seen  bis  countrymen  drinking  coffee  in  Persia, 
he  determined  to  try  it  on  himself.  So  he  drank 
coffee  and  improved  in  health.  His  headache  was 
relieved,  his  spirits  were  enlivened,  and,  without 
prejudice  to  his  constitution,  he  was  more  wakeful 
than  of  yore.  Taking  the  hint,  he  recommended 
it  to  the  Dervishes,  who  had  to  pass  the  night  in 
prayer.  It  was  effectual ;  the  coffee -drinking 
Dervishes  never  more  went  napping.  The  fame 
of  coffee  spread  among  the  learned  ranks  of 
Arabia;  lawyers  and  men  of  letters  adopted  it; 
then  followed  tradesmen  and  artisans      The  cus- 


tom became  general  at  Aden,  and  thence  through- 
out Arabia.  So  much  did  his  countrymen  like 
coffee,  our  author  remarks,  that  they  left  off  drink- 
ing the  infusion  of  a  herb  called  in  their  language 
cat,  which  by  some  has  been  surmised  to  be  tea. 
The  same  author  remarks  that  it  had  not  long 
been  drunk  in  Persia,  but  from  time  immemorial 
in  Ethiopia  (Abyssinia). 

The  inhabitants  of  Mecca  at  length  grew  so 
inordinately  fond  of  coffee  that  they  assembled  in 
crowds  to  drink  it.  To  make  the  time  pass  more 
agreeably  they  played  chess,  they  danced,  sang ; 
amusing  themselves  in  many  ways  opposed  to  the 
precepts  of  their  religion.  "  The  cup  that  cheers 
and  not  inebriates  "  was  a  designation  that  did  not 
apply  to  coffee  in  those  times,  if  Arab  records  are 
to  be  implicitly  believed.  It  seems  to  have  got 
into  the  heads  of  those  easily  excitable  Arabians 
like  wine  or  spirit,  and  made  them  actually  "fud- 
dled." So  there,  in  some  parts  of  Arabia,  rigid 
Mohammedans  began  to  disapproveof  coffee.  They 
would  have  repressed  it.  Vain  endeavour ;  coffee 
was  to  prevail.  Thence  fromArabiacoffee-drink- 
ing  progressed.  Syria,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo 
received  it  unopposed.  Turkey  adopted  the  cus- 
tom next,  coffee-drinking  at  Constantinople- hav- 
ing been  first  established  in  1554,  during  the  reign 
of  Solyman  the  Great,  just  one  hundred  years  after 
its  introduction  to  Arabia  by  the  Mufti  of  Aden. 

Not  in  a  less  degree  to  Turkish  than  to  Arabian 
taStc,  did  coffee  prove  congenial.  Coffee-houses 
being  established,  to  them  flocked  Turks  of  many 
callings  and  of  almost  every  degree.  Persons  of 
first  rank — officers  of  the  seraglio,  pachas  even — 
went  there.  Coffee-houses  were  filled  and  mosques 
deserted.  This  was  not  to  be  borne.  Dervishes 
murmured,  mollahs  declaimed.  Was  it  less  a  sin 
to  frequent  coffee- houses  than  taverns  ?  they 
asked ;  then  answering  for  themselves,  said  no. 
By  fair  means  or  foul  those  learned  men  resolved 
that  coffee  should  be  put  down.  Then  came  the 
dogma  about  the  sinfulness  of  eating  a  thing  that 
had  been  burnt  to  coal.  "  Let  all  coffee-houses 
be  shut  and  no  one  more  drink  coffee!"  Such 
was  the  decree  which  Constantinopolitan  divi- 
sional police  from  A  to  Z  were  ordered  to  see 
carried  out.  The  Turkish  chief  of  those  days 
must  have  mourned  the  incompetence  of  his 
pnetorian  bands.  Turks  not  drink  coffee  ? 
Ay,  come  what  would,  drink  it  they  would.  It 
seems  that  Solyman  the  Great  had  some  'cute 
adviser  at  his  Majesty's  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
for  the  resolve  was  come  to  that  since  coffee- 
drinking  was  too  strong  for  the  law  and  could  not 
be  put  down,  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to 
license  coffee-houses,  imposing  a  heavy  tax. 

Unfortunately  this  decree,  so  prudent  as  a 
mere  secular  matter  of  financial  economics,  was 
opposed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  certain  precept  of 
Mohammedan  law-— the  " burnt-coal  precept,"  as  one 
may  call  it.  Well,  the  mollahs  were  again  con- 
sulted. The  ins  and  outs  of  coffee-drinking  were 
referred  to  a  sort  of  Turkish  parliamentary  select 
committee.  Evidence  was  tendered  and  counsel 
were  heard.  The  whole  particulars  of  coffee  cul- 
ture, roasting,  brewing,  were  set  forth,  and  per- 
haps (though  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  anyautho- 


rities)  carefully  transcribed  by  the  copying  clerks 
of  some  Turkish  Mr.  Spottiswoode  (there  was  no 
Turkish  printing  then)  into  a  Turkish  blue-book. 
The  result  was  commensurate  with  the  trouble. 
encountered.  The  whole  history  of  this  remark- 
able investigation  proves,  if  proof  were  needed, 
how  advantageous  it  is  to  sift  evidence  thoroughly 
before  coming  to  conclusions.  More  than  one 
coffee-roaster,  of  character  unimpeachable  and 
great  experience,  having  testified  that  gentle 
roasting,  not  burning  to  coal,  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  then,  of  course,  religious  objection 
vanished.  On  the  highest  Turkish  ecclesiastical 
authority  it  stood  henceforth  attested  that  to 
drink  coffee  made  from  berries  roasted — mind,  not 
burnt  to  coal — was  allowable.  And  so,  from  that 
time  to  this,  the  drinking  of  coffee  by  Turks  has 
gone  resolutely  on,  but  not  always  pleasantly. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  same  charge 
alleged  against  London  coffee-houses  in  the  reign 
of  our  Charles  n,  that  they  fostered  seditious  debate, 
was  also  alleged  against  coffee-houses  of  Egypt  and 
Turkey.  Turkish  politicians  resorting  to  the  coffee- 
houses soon  got  into  the  habit  of  speaking  more 
freely  on  public  affairs  than  pleased  the  Govern- 
ment. At  length  the  abuse  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  the  Grand  Vizier  Kupruli  suppressed  them  all 
during  the  minority  of  Mohammed  the  Fourth. 
There  must  have  been  strong  cause,  for  the  vizier 
thus  lost  to  his  country's  exchequer  a  considerable 
revenue.  The  licence  exacted  from  each  coffee- 
house keeper  was  a  sequin,  or  about  nine  shillings 
of  our  money,  a  day,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
price  of  coffee  should  not  exceed  an  asper  (rather 
more  than  an  English  halfpenny)  per  cup.  The 
grand  vizier  acted  after  full  deliberation.  Starting 
out  incognito  on  a  joumey  of  exploration,  he  first 
visited  a  number  of  taverns.  In  them  he  only 
met  with  gay  young  fellows,  mostly  soldiers. 
They  drank  strong  drinks,  and  laughed  and  sang; 
they  talked  of  feats  of  gallantry,  recounted  epi- 
sodes of  love  and  war,  but  not  one  word  of  politics. 
So,  the  strong  drinks  notwithstanding,  and  good 
Moslem  though  Vizier  Kupruli  was,  the  taverns  he 
took  no  further  notice  of.  But  when  he  visited 
the  coffee-houses  incog.,  what  a  shocking  sight 
was  there  !  What  evil  words  fell  upon  his  ears  I 
Grave  sensible  persons  talking  politics — praising, 
blaming,  debating  imperial  matters  with  most 
objectionable  freedom  I  He  shut  up  the  coffee- 
houses, the  tax. on  them  notwithstanding;  but 
coffee- drinking  was  not  to  be  suppressed.  Itine- 
rant coffee-vendors  went  about  throngh  street 
and  market.  They  carried  it  in  large  copper 
vessels  with  fire  under  them  ;  this  was  only  done 
in  Constantinople,  however.  In  all  other  Turkish 
cities  and  towns  there  were  open  coffee-houses  as 
before. 

The  talc  of  coffee  introduction  to  France  and 
England  has  been  often  told,  yet  my  record  might 
be  deemed  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  principal  circumstances.  In  France,  coffee- 
drinking  was  first  established  at  Marseilles,  in 
1664.  Coffee'  had  not  even  been  seen  in  Paris 
till  1669,  except  at  M.  Thevenot's  and  some  of  his 
friends'.  Coffee  was  introduced  sooner  at  London 
than  at  Paris;  for  in   1652  one  Mr.  Edwards,  a 


Turkey  merchant,  brought  home  with  him  a  Greek 
servant  whose  name  was  Pasqua,  and  who  opened 
a  coffee-house  in  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street. 

As  regardsthe  sort  of  tree  or  other  vegetable  yield- 
ing coffee,  nothing  conclusive  was  known  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Up  to  that  time  the 
prevalent  opinion  was  that  coffee  grew  upon  some 
sort  of  climbing  vegetable,  probably  a  convolvulus 
or  a  beanstalk.  The  origin  of  this  belief  was  two- 
fold. First,  Arabs  of  the  Yemen  seaboard  had 
informed  travellers  inquiring  about  coffee,  that 
the  plant  grew  beside  tall  trees,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  which  they  could  not  live  and  thrive. 
Second,  the  coffee-beiTy  has  something  so  bean- 
like in  its  configuration  and  aspect,  that  in  some 
places,  and  among  certain  people,  it  has  won  and 
secured  for  itself  the  name  of  "  coffee-bean"  up  to 
this  day.  When  Monsieur  Du  Four  published  his 
treatise  on  coffee-  in  1683  he  inquired  of  Monsieur 
Bernier  for  particulars  of  the  plant.  "  I  cannot 
tell  you,"  wrote  the  latter  in  reply,  "whether 
coffee  be  a  kind  of  bean,  which  is  sown  every  year 
as  we  do  ours,  or  the  fruit  of  some  shrub.  I  find 
nothing  upon  that  head  in  my  journals;  bat  what 
I  can  assure  you  of  is,  that  it  must  be  a  species  of 
convolvulus,  because  I  remember  perfectly  well  to 
have  been  told  that  it  is  always  planted  near  the 
monze,  to  which  it  clings,  and  so  supports  itself." 
This  mouze  is  a  poplar-like  tree,  and  coffee-shrubs 
are  planted  in  juxtaposition,  not  for  support,  but 
for  shade,  as  was  stated  by  Monsieur  La  Roque  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  This  naturalist 
accompanied  the  second  French  expedition  to 
Yemen ;  and,  returning  to  France,  published  the 
first  account  of  Arabian  coffee  cultivation. 

The  second  French  expedition  consisted  of 
two  vessels,  which  dropped  anchor  at  Mocha, 
December  nth,  171 1,  and  soon  after  the  King 
of  Yemen,  of  which  country  Mocha  is  the  chief 
seaport,  fell  sick.  For  his  minister  he  had  one 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  former  expedition,  had  been 
governor  of  Mocha,  and  who  had  then  availed 
himself  of  the  medical  skill  of  the  French  phy- 
sicians. He  extolled  their  talent,  and  advised  his 
majesty  to  place  himself  under  their  care.  The 
king  acceded ;  accordingly  a  French  retinue  was 
escorted  into  the  interior,  under  royal  auspices 
and  protection.  The  travellers  kept  their  eyes 
open,  and  especially  "in  all  that  concerned  the 
growth  of  coffee.  They  found  the  coffee-plant  to 
be  neither  a  bean  nor  a  convolvulus,  but  a  large 
shrub,  tne  CoffeaArabica  of  botanists,  of  the  order 
Rubiacta-.,  requiring  moderate  temperature,  mois» 
ture,  and  shade,  for  which  reason  each  shrub  was 
planted  close  to  a  tall  tree  like  a  poplar  in  appear- 
ance, without  which  care  it  was  an  opinion  of  the 
Arabs  that  coffee-shmbs  would  not  flourish. 
These  were  undoubtedly  the  great  trees  which 
Bernier  had  been  told  of,  and  for  which  he  could 
imagine  no  other  use  than  that  they  supported  the 
coffee- plants,  as  others  do  the  convolvuli. 

The  circumstance  need  hardly  be  stated  that.long 
since  coffee-culture  has  been  extended  to  other 
countries  than  the  places  of  its  aboriginal  growth, 
as  Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies.  Nevertheless,  whe- 
ther owing  to  soil  or  climate  or  special  mode  of 
treatment,  aboriginal  coffee  is  by  far  the  best  of  all. 


"  It  is  conceded  by  some,"  Mr.  Palgiave  remarks, 
"  that  Abyssinian  is  better  than  Mocha  or  Yemen 
coffee ; "  an  opinion,  however,  in  which  he  by  no 
means  coincides.  According  to  the  same  tra- 
veller, of  all  Arabia,  the  province  of  Yemen  is  the 
only  one  that  produces  excellent  coffee.  As  for 
the  growth  of  Oman,  or  the  part  of  Arabia 
bounded  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  said  to  be  very 
bad — hardly  drinkable,  indeed,  by  any  one  whose 
palate  has  been  accustomed  to  the  delicate  variety 
of  which  I  have  been  writing. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  progress  of 
coffee -drinking  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, without  concluding  that  some  influence 
stronger  than  that  of  mere  whim  or  taste  has 
determined  the  issue.  To  this  conclusion  also 
points  the  fact  that  the  active  principles  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  are  as  to  chemical  composition 
almost,  if  not  actually,  identical.  Physiologists 
are  now,  I  believe,  unanimous  in  the  conclusion 
that  tea  and  coffee  and,  a  fortiori,  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  are  more  than  grateful  solaces  to  the 
nervous  system,  actually  conducing  to  blood  and 
strength.  Curiously,  too,  in  support  of  these 
scientific  deductions,  is  a  testimony  of  Bruce,  the 
celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller,  a  man  suspected 
of  drawing  the  traveller's  long-bow  at  the  time 
when  his  travels  were  written,  but  whose  accounts 
of  the  strange  things  he  saw  in  Abyssinia  have 
since  been  fully  verified.  Bruce  narrates  that  the 
Abyssinians,  when  starting  on  war  excursions,  and 
desirous  of  not  overburdening  themselves  with 
commissariat  stores,  were  in  the  habit  of  ming- 
ling butter  and  powdered  coffee,  rolling  the 
compound  into  balls  about  the  bigness  of  a 
billiard-ball  each,  and  living  wholly  for  long  con- 
tinuous periods  on  the  compound.  Consideration 
of    the  actual   nutritive  property  of  coffee  is  of 


importance  in  establishing  the  dietary  of  gaols, 
union  workhouses,  and  other  institutions  supplied 
with  a  fixed  dietary.  In  laying  down  the  food 
regulation  of  these  places,  the  rule  has  been  acted 
upon  of  giving  all  necessary  food,  but  withdraw- 
ing all  mere  stimulants — in  a  wider  sense,  all 
nervine  solaces.  Accordingly  it  will  be  found — 
looking  at  the  published  dietaries  of  these  places 
— that  gruel  has  been  made  to  supplant  tea  and 
coffee  almost  exclusively.  This  would  seem  to  be 
physiologically  wrong,  as  it  is  socially  cruel.  To 
the  case  of  union  inmates  well  stricken  in  years 
the  charge  of  cruelty  with  fullest  force  applies. 
The  quantity  of  tea  and  coffee  with  dry  bread  that 
certain  old  people — more  particularly  old  women 
— will  consume  and  thrive  upon,  to  the  exclusion 
of  meat,  would  surprise  anybody  who  had  not  been 
witness  of  it.  There  is  good  warranty  for  affirm- 
ing that  the  digestive  organs  get  acclimatised  to 
particular  foods  and  modes  of  living  by  practice, 
as  the  whole  human  body  does  to  regions. 
People  long  accustomed  to  tea  and  coffee  cannot 
well  do  without  those  more  than  solaces  to  exist- 

One  word  now  about  the  roasting  of  coffee.  In 
England  this  operation  is  seldom  conducted  in 
private  families,  but  is  done  by  the  coffee-roaster. 
Still,  if  coffee  be  desired  to  have  the  highest 
flavour  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  should  be 
roasted  just  before  using.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter.  A  frying-pan  answers  quite  well ; 
and  in  Germany— the  Rhine  provinces,  at  least — 
is  mostly  used  for  the  pnrpose.  The  raw  coffee 
being  put  into  the  pan  with  the  least  pat  of  butter, 
is  set  over  the  fire  and  stirred  till  of  a  delicate 
brown.  The  learned  mollahs  spoke  well  when 
they  said  that  coffee  should  be  roasted,  not 
burned. 


JLbiMng  for   (Sbtr. 

"  The  earth  abideth  for  ever." 
"  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  es 


Oa,  steadfast  earth,  in  peace  outlasting  all 
The  storms  of  time,  the  stress  of  conflicts 
sore, 

The  footfalls  of  thine  ages  gone  before 
No  echoes  give  responsive  to  our  call. 
Like  summer  evening  winds  that  rise  and  fall. 

And  die  away  on  distant  wave  and  shore, 

The  generations  pass  and  are  no  more, 
While  the  resounding  seas  unchanged  extol 
Their  great  Creator,  and  the  solid  hills 

Remain  unaltered  through  a  thousand  years. 

Oh  transient  human  life,  so  soon  to  be 
Outlived  and  hidden  by  the  life  that  fills 
The  earth  beneath,  how  brief  the  way  appears 

That  leads  man  onward  to  eternity  I 


Yet  shall  the  day  arise  when  from  their  place 
The  hills  shall  vanish,  and  the  heavens  grown 

old 
Shall  as  a  faded  vesture  be  uprolled ; 
When  all  the  goodliness,  and  strength,  and  grace 
Of  earth  shall  perish  from  before  the  face 
Of  Him  who  speaks  in  majesty,  "Behold, 
I  will  make  all  things  new ;"  within  whose  fold 
The  righteous  live,  nor  shall  that  day  erase 
From  the  eternal  archives  of  the  throne 
The  record  of  their  deeds  of  love  below. 
Beyond  the  mystery  of  that  final  strife. 
Beyond  the  voice  of  change  or  parting  moan, 
The  doers  of  His  will  shall  rise  to  know 
The  steadfastness  of  everlasting  life  1 

MARY  HOAXES. 


THE  KINGS  OF  LAUGHTER. 


WE  purpose,  in  the  course  of  some  few  follow- 
ing chapters,  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
the  gallery  of  those  illustrious  men  who  have 
employed  laughter  in  the  service  of  truth,  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  and  moral  health  of  society, 
to  rend  down  absurd  customs,  notions,  or  ideas, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  make  such  pages 
an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  lighter 
illustrative  sparrow-shot  of  wit  and  humour. 

It  maybe  supposed  that  all  the  readers  of  these 
pages  have  indulged  in  their  lives,  and  do  still 
occasionally  indulge,  in  hearty  laughter;  but  of 
the  many  millions  in  the  world  of  our  race  who 
laugh,  few  have  ever  thought  upon  laughter  as  one 
of  the  divine  forces  of  men  in  society,  have  in- 
quired into  its  reasons  and  causes,  or  have  noticed 
its  great  varieties.  Soon  after  Boswell  became 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  in  one  of  their  evenings 
together  at  the  Turk's  Head,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
some  desert  was  mentioned,  when  the  Doctor  said, 
"  Why,  sir,  he  is  a  man  of  good  parts,  but  being 
originally  poor  he  has  got  a  love  of  mean  com- 
pany and  low  jocularity ;  a  very  bad  thing,  sir ;  to 
laugh  is  good  as  to  talk  is  good,  but  you  ought  no 
more  to  think  it  enough  if  you  laugh  than  you  are 
to  think  it  enough  if  you  talk;  'you  may  laugh  in 
as  many  ways  as  you  talk,  and  surely  every  way  of 
talking  that  is  practised  cannot  be  esteemed." 
This  was  very  wisely  said  by  our  old  friend  Samuel, 
and  we  may  presently  inquire  a  little  into  the 
varieties  of  laughter,  and  the  subject,  we  trust, 
may  be  neither  vain  nor  uninteresting.  "  To  blow 
a  large,  regular,  and  durable  soap-bubble,"  says 
Sir  John  Herschel,  "may  become  the  serious 
occupation  of  a  philosopher."  Yes,  for  a  soap- 
bubble  represents  some  of  the  most  curious  ways, 
and  means,  and  subtle  forces  of  the  universe ; 
certainly  we  know  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
venerable  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  well  laughed  at 
by  a  fop  who  saw  him  so  engaged ;  the  poor 
empty-head  was  little  aware  that  the  other  head, 
with  its  illustrious  crown  of  grey  hairs,  was  en- 
gaged in  making  observations,  and  making  experi- 
ments on  the  prismatic  colours. 

Much  in  the  same  way  we  desire  to  regard 
laughter,  its  causes  and  relations,  among  moral 
phenomena  as  the  light  soap-bubble  among 
material  phenomena.  We  purpose  to  dirtect  our 
readers'  attention  to  some  of' the  lighter  creations 
of  the  mind,  which,  although  evanescent  as  bub- 
bles, do  reflect  as  certainly  the  higher  solar  light 
upon  their  frail  forms,  for  there  are  aspects  of 
highest  wisdom  in  many  of  the  forms  of  wit,  and 
Divine  life  may,  and  does,  shine  through  much 
which  only  creates  laughter;  poetry,  harmony, 
and  wisdom  are  revealed  even  by  incongruity,  and 
are  lightened  and  illustrated  even  by  ridicule. 

None  of  our  readers  can,  for  an  instant,  doubt 
that  laughter  has  been  used  repeatedly  with  the 
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high  and  consecrated  intention  of  rebuking 
falsehood.  One  very  eminent  instance  will, 
no  doubt,  instantly  occur  to  the  memory  in 
the  case  of  Pascal — the  most  illustrious  Blaise 
Pascal— and  the  "  Provincial  Letters."  That 
instance  is  very  singular;  it  is,  indeed,  as  if  our 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  called  upon  to  take  his 
place  among  the  wits  and  humourists  of  our 
country,  for  the  lustre  which  gathers  round  the 
name  of  Pascal  is  similar  to  that  which  crowns 
with  a  pure  aureole  of  the  most  sacred  fame  the 
name  of  Newton.  He  was  eminent  as  a  mathe- 
matician, illustrious  as  a  Christian  metaphysician, 
his  name  is  revered  as  that  of  a  saint,  but  whe- 
he  employed  his  powers  to  controvert  tht 
demoralising  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  he  did  it 
with  overwhelming  irony,  with  a  humour  of 
almost  comic  vivacity.  Graceful  and  reticent 
as  was  the  play  of  its  lambent  splendours,  they 
occasionally  shot  out  like  lightnings,  so  that  M, 
Villemain,  the  great  French  critic,  says  of  this 
effort,  "  I  should  admire  the  '  Provincial  Letters ' 
less  had  they  not  been  written  before  Moliere, 
Pascal  anticipates  the  era  of  genuine  (French) 
comedy." 

The  effect  of  the  work  was  astounding.  In  the 
midst  of  the  persecutions  the  friends  of  Pascal, 
Amauld,  and  the  noble  Port  Royalists  were  suf- 
fering, these  nimble  lightnings  making  their  ap- 
pearance periodically  created  consternation  among 
the  Provincials  and  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  attempted  to  reply,  but  that  was  utterly  im- 
possible, for  the  irony,  the  raillery,  and  the  wit 
used,  the  very  words,  quotations  from  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  Order,  as  conductors. 
There  remained,  then,  for  the  present,  only  the 
expression  of  holy  horror  and  pious  grief  that 
matters  so  very  serious  as  those  which  the  "  Pro- 
vincial Letters"  discussed  should  be  dealt  with 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  people  laugh.  But  this 
only  produced  the  Eleventh  Letter  "to  the  Rev- 
erend Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  which  is 
especially  interesting  to  us  in  connection  with 
this  paper,  being  a  vindication  of  the  method 
employed  in  the  preceding  letters,  showing  how 
errors  of  a  ridiculous  nature  may  be  refuted  by 
raillery,  showing  also  what  are  the  reservations 
for  the  employment  of  raillery,  but,  turning  the 
tabies  again,  with  tremendous  oversetting  power, 
against  his  antagonists,  by  showing  how  some  of 
the  writers  of  the  Order  had  employed  their  wit  in 
a  truly  indecent  and  irreverent  manner.  And  then 
this  illustrious  man  shows  that  "  nothing  is  more 
appropriate  to  folly  than  ridicule ;  that  there  are 
many  things  which  require  to  be  touched  with 
levity  and  banter,  lest  we  should  give  them  too 
much  importance  by  serious  discussion.  Flatter 
not  yourselves,  then,  fathers,  that  you  can  induce 
the  world  to  deem  it  unbecoming  to  resort  to 
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raillery  in  its  assaults  upon  error."  "You  see, 
then,  my  fathers,  that  raillery  is  sometimes  proper 
to  awaken  men  to  a  sense  of  their  extravagance. 
I  must  tell  you,  reverend  fathers,  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  morals  to  which  your  doctrines  lead  re- 
quires this  mode  of  animadversion.  Shall  we 
laugh  at  your  folly,  or  lament  your  blindness  ? 
My  conviction  is,  fathers,  that  we  may  at  our 
pleasure  both  laugh  and  weep  by  turns,  but  you 
arc  so  unreasonable  as  never  to  be  satisfied  how- 
ever you  are  treated,  whether  by  ridicule  or  by 
anger." 

So  the  "Letters"  went  on,  and  the  Jesuits  gave 
up  the  literary  conflict.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  get  the  "Letters"  condemned  by  the 
Pope ;  also  to  get  the  Council  of  State  of  France 
to  decree  that  they  should  be  burnt  by  the  public 
executioner  in  Paris,  which  was  also  done  by  the 
public  executioner  of  Aix.  These  decrees  were 
carried  out  in  the  year  1657.  The  awkward  thing 
about  burning  a  book  is,  that  it  will  not  very  well 
burn,  and  these  "Letters"  live  yet  as  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  influences  of  ridicule  attempting 
to  destroy  error.  They  constitute  a  great,  a  noble 
book ;  the  laughter  is  most  subtle ;  they  are  a  set 
of  conversations  in  which  the  fathers  of  the  Order 
are  quietly  drawn  along,  and  made  to  quote 
passages  from  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  "the 
Society,"  vindicating,  in  the  name  of  religion,  mur- 
der, treacherous  assassination,  robbery,  chicanery, 
and  every  miserable  art  of  pettifogging.  The 
"  Letters"  are,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  model  of  what 
the  highest  order  of  irony  should  be.  There  is 
nothing  boisterous,  extravagant,  or  sensational 
about  them,  still  less  is  there  anything  that 
approaches  indecency;  an  easy  pleasantry  flows 
over  the  pages,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  richest 
humour,  and  the  great  critic  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  Villemain,  says  of  them,  "  They  abound 
in  the  sly  and  well-directed  provocative  which 
gives  so  much  point  to  the  cvnicism  of  Rabelais, 
the  innate  and  salient  gaiety  that  overflowed  in 
Moliere,  and  which  often  gilds  the  pages  of  La 
Sage ;  that  perfection  of  wit,  in  shon  which  is 
the  play  and  enjoyment  of  superior  intelle-ts."   " 

But  with  these  characteristics  also,  ther-  a.e 
passages  in  which  the  writer  drops  the  humourist 
altogether,  and  soaring  high  into  the  purest  empy- 
rean, wields  the  lightnings  of  the  most  ardent 
eloquence.  Pascal  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Kings  of  Laughter.  Our  readers  do  not 
need  to  be  informed  that  the  writings  and  laws  of 
the  Jesuits  had  reconstructed  morality — had,  in 
fact,  not  so  much  perverted  as  entirely  j'«verted 
the  most  sacred  sanctions  of  moral  obligation. 
Drollery  is  a  word  which  is  usually  supposed  not 
to  imply  the  use  of  the  highest  order  of  wit ;  and 
yet  the  effect  of  a  number  of  these  pages  can  only 
be  described  as  most  droll.  For  instance,  the 
question  is  discussed  whether  servants  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  wages  may  increase  them 
by  taking  such  a  portion  of  their  master's  property 
as  they  think  expedient,  in  order  to  make  their 
pay  equivalent  to  their  services  ?  The  Jesuits  had 
decided,  through  one  of  their  great  fathers,  that, 
in  certain  cases,  they  might  do  80,  "Why,  my 
good  father,"  I  cried,  "  this  passage  is  absolutely 


the  history  of  Jean  D'Alba."  "What  Jean 
D'Alba?"  said  the  father;  "  who  do  you  mean?" 
And  then  we  have  the  recital,  in  a  very  pleasant 
style,  of  the  actual  story  of  this  Jean  D'Alba,  a 
servant  who  had  done  this  ;  had  robbed  a  monas- 
tery apparently  of  some  silver  plate,  but  when 
arrested  and  taken  before  the  magistrates,  he 
actually  read  this  passage  from  the  Jesuit  father, 
giving  him  the  warrant  for  his  peculation.  The 
magistrate,  however,  was  unable  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  he  sen- 
tenced this  too  implicit  disciple  to  be  well  flogged 
by  the  common  executioner  before  the  gates  of 
the  monastery  ;  and  he  also  sentenced  the  books. 
of  the  fathers  which  attempted  to  justify  larceny 
to  be  burnt.  Jean,  however,  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  disappeared,  so  that  part  of  the  sentence 
was  not  carried  out.  To  the  horror  of  the  father 
with  whom  the  author  of  "The  Provincial  Letters" 
represented  himself  as  talking,  the  writer  says,. 
"The  anecdote  afforded  us  much  amusement. 
'  Amusement !  —  what  about  ? '  said  the  father  ; 
'  what  do  you  mean  V  '  It  is  just  this,'  I  replied ; 
'  you  have  succeeded  in  placing  those  who  have 
adopted  your  doctrine  quite  at  ease  in  regard  to 
God  and  their  own  consciences.  You  have  put 
them  quite  right  with  their  confessors,  but  you 
have  not  entirely  secured  them  on  the  part  of  the 
temporal  authorities,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  expose  themselves  to  flogging  and  the 
gallows  ;  this  is  really  a  serious  defect.'  '  You  are 
right  there,  I  confess ;  I  feel  obliged  to  you  for 
the  suggestion,'  said  the  father." 

Another  question  -arises  : — 

"  May  we,  without  breaking  our  fast,  drink  wine 
at  any  hour  we  choose,  and  even  in  large  quan- 
tities ?  '  Yes,'  says  the  father,  *  on  the  authority 
of  Escobar,  the  great  Jesuit  writer,  yes  we  may, 
and  even  of  Hypocras  V  '  I  don't  remember  that 
Hypocras  drank  wine,'  said  I ;  'I  must  put  it 
down  in  my  memoranda;  but  really  Escobar  is  an 
excellent  person.'"  Escobar  was  certainly  the 
great  authority  referred  to  by  the  Jesuits ;  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  still ;  it  is  almost 
needless  therefore  to  say  that  references  to  him 
and  his  authority  abound  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Provincial  Letters." 

A  very  grave  question  arises :  " '  May  a  person 
who  has  become  bankrupt  retain  with  safe  con- 
science such  part  of  his  property  as  is  necessary 
for  maintaining  his  family  in  respectability  ?'  '  I 
maintain,'  says  the  father,  '  with  Lessius,  that  he 
may ;  and  that,  even  if  it  had  been  acquired  by 
injustice  and  notorious  offences  ;  you  will  find  the 
same  thing  in  Escobar ;  it  is  right  to  aim  at  reliev- 
ing the  unfortunate.' " 

In  the  course  of  the  same  discussion -an  interest- 
ing collateral  question  arises  out  of  the  pages  of 
Escobar:  "A  person  desires  a  soldier  to  assault 
one  of  his  neighbours,  or  burn  the  barn  of  some 
one  who  has  offended  him.  It  is  asked  whether, 
in  case  of  the  soldier  being  a  defaulter,  the  other 
person,  at  whose  instance  the  wrong  was  done, 
ought  to  make  it  good  ?  '  I  think  not,'  said  the 
father,  '  for  no  one  is  bound  to  restitution  where 
no  wrong  has  been  committed.  Is  it  a  wrong  to- 
ask  a  favour  of  another  ?    Whatever  the  request 
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be,  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  grant  it  or  refuse. 
Whichever  way  he  inclines,  it  is  rarely  of  his  own 
will ;  nothing  induces  him  but  his  own  kindness 
and  facility.  If,  then,  the  soldier  in  question  does 
not  repair  the  injury,  the  other  party  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  do  it,  at  whose  instance  the  inno- 
cent person  has  suffered  the  wrong."  This  passage 
had  nearly  put  a  stop  to  our  conversation,  for  I  was 
on  the  point  of  bursting  into  a  violent  fit  oflaughter 
at  the  idea  of  '  the  kindness  and  facility'  of  the 
supposed  incendiary  of  the  barn ;  and  the  absurd 
reasonings,  which  went  to  exempt  from  restitution 
the  real  author  of  the  conflagration,  a  crime  which 
our  jurisprudence  would  have  visited  with  death. 
But  I  knew  if  I  did  not  restrain  myself  the  good 
father  would  be  offended,  for  he  spoke  with  all 


Perhaps  these  extracts  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  style  and  method  of  the  writer.  In  the  same 
.  manner  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  doctrines 
of  the  Jesuits  are  laughed  out  of  countenance ; 
the  doctrine,  for  instance,  that  souls  that  have 
no  thought  of  God,  nor  of  sin,  nor  any 
apprehension  of  punishment,  are  in  no  danger. 
"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  father !  "  says  the  inter- 
locutor; "  happy  prospect  for  them  in  this  world 
and  the  next  I  I  always  thought  we  sinned  most 
the  less  God  was  in  our  thoughts,  bnt,  as  I  now 
leam,  when  we  have  dismissed  Him  altogether, 
all  things  become  pure  for  ever  after ;  no  more 
halfrsinners,  who  retain  some  little  love  forvirtue; 
your  half-sinners  may  be  all  lost,  but  for  your  free- 
and-easy  sinners,  your  hardened  sinners,  your 
sinners  without  compunction,  full  and  complete 
sinners,  hell  will  never  get  hold  of  them ;  they 
have  cheated  the  devil  by  the  very  act  of  giving 
tip  themselves  to  him  I " 

In  the  same  manner,  also,  the  question  of 
murder  is  discussed,  and  the  distinction,  drawn 
between  killing  your  enemy  secretly  and  killing 
him  treacherously,  "Did  I  say,"  said  the  holy 
father,  "anything  about  treachery?  God  forbid  I 
I  said  you  might  kill  him  secretly,  and  you  all  at 
once  conclude  that  he  may  be  killed  treacherously, 
as  if  they  were  the  same  thing.  Hear  what  Escobar 
says.  You  see,"  he  continued,  "you  don't  under- 
stand even  the  very  terms  and  question,  and  yet 
you  affect  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the 
matter." 

We  have  implied  that  it  was  impossible  such  a 
work  as  this  could  have  been  written  without  great 
elevation  of  thought,  and  the  occurrence  of  pas- 
sages in  which  this  great  writer,  who  was  styled 
and  charged  with  being  "a  buffoon,"  "a  merry 
Andrew,"  "an  impostor,"  "a  calumniator,"  "a 
cheat,"  "a  heretic,"  "a  Calvinist  in  disguise," 
"  one  possessed  of  devils,"  rose  altogether  beyond 
the  regions  of  mere  amusement  or  banter,  and  in 
the  Twelfth  Letter  occurs  the  following  sublime 
passage : — 

"  Yet,  sirs,  for  your  own  sakes,  I  cannot  but 
lament  to  see  you  resorting  to  such  weapons.  The 
wrongs  that  you  inflict  upon  Hie  will  not  set  at 
rest  our  controversies,  ana  your  menaces,  of  what- 
ever description,  shall  never  deter  me  from  self- 
defence.  You  think  yourselves  sheltered  by  the 
impunity  of  power,  but  I  stand  on  the  vantage- 


gronnd  of  innocence  and  truth  I  Long  and  per- 
severing may  be  the  assaults  of  violence  against 
those  sacred  bulwarks.  No  efforts  of  rude  power 
can  overthrow  truth,  they  serve  only  to  enhance 
her  lustre,  while  truth's  most  transcendent  radiance 
,  avails  not  to  arrest  the  course  of  violence,  and 
1  serves  but  to  irritate  it  the  more.  When  force 
opposes  force,  the  stronger  overpowers  the  weak ; 
when  controversies  are  arrayed  against  each  other, 
those  founded  on  justice  and  reason  may  silence 
the  clamours  of  vanity  and  falsebold ;  but  violence 
and  truth  will  ever  wage  against  each  other  a  fruit- 
less and  interminable  warfare.  Yet,  let  it  not  then 
be  concluded  that  their  forces  are  balanced,  and 
their  weapons  tempered  alike.  There  is  between 
them  this  immeasurable  difference :  that  violence 
traces  a  course  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the 
resistless  decree  of  God,  which  causes  all  its  efforts 
to  subserve  the  advancement  of  the  sacred  cause 
assailed.  But  truth  shall  reniain  ever  unimpaired, 
and  be  victorious  over  all  her  enemies,  for  she  is 
immortal  and  omnipotent,  like  the  Eternal  Him- 
self." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  name 
and  work  of  Pascal,  and  this  distinguished  con- 
troversy, because  there  are  not  many  instances 
which  more  distinctly,  readily,  and  popularly 
illustrate  the  use  of  laughter,  not  many  instances 
which  more  pleasantly  and  distinctly  show  how 
a  great  and  highly- saintly  man  may  employ  its 
power  for  the  purpose  of  turning  falsehood  and 
folly  to  ridicule,  and  serving  the  best  interests  of 
truth  and  religion.  It  is  true  that  the  injunction 
of  the  Pope  arrested  "The  Provincial  Letters." 
It  is  amazing  that  the  thorough  love  of  truth  and 
profound  fear  of  God,  which  led  this  great  intel- 
ligence to  scathe  by  the  lightnings  of  his  wit  the 
casuistry  and  the  deep-seated  immorality  and 
impiety  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesuitism,  did  not 
lead  him  out  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  As 
Isaac  Taylor  therefore  most  truly  remarks,  "He 
drove  his  adversaries  off  the  spot  on  which  he  had 
alighted,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  advance  a  step 
from  that  position  in  pursuit  of  them."  They 
retired  beyond  the  reach  of  the  last  of  his  elo-' 
quence  into  the  enclosure  of  the  Church,  and  they 
were  safe.  The  book,  however,  remains  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  sceptres  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Kings  of  Laughter,  and  we  have  referred 
to  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  high  and  sacred 
purpose  for  which  laughter  may  be  employed. 

Thus  laughter  becomes  one  of  the  Divine  forces 
of  the  world,  and  of  course  we  may  include 
beneath  the  denomination  of  laughter  all  that 
provokes  to  mirth,  or  tends  to  the  exuberant 
overflow  of  joyful  spirits  in  cheerfulness.  Many 
manifestations  are  boisterous.  Goldsmith  speaks 
of 

"  The  loud  laugh  which  shows  a  vacant  mind." 

Other  manifestations  are  deep  and  calm,  so  that 
we  might  form,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  perfect  ladder  of  laughter ;  for  it  has  its  lower 
and  its  higher  regions — its  lower  in  the  kingdom 
of  mere  animal  spirits,  coarse,  rude,  practical  jokes, 
and  unexpected  juxtapositions ;  its  higher  in  the 
kingdom  of  moral  perceptions,  and  intuitions,  and 
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singular  incongruities.  Thus,  in  the  large  domain 
of  cheerfulness,  the  lower  departments  of  laughter 
belong  mostly  to  mere  sensations,  the  higher  to 
the  world  of 'ideas;  the  lower  absurd  and  gro- 
tesque, but  even  there  finding,  perhaps,  a  philo- 
sophic.cause  in  some  startled  state  of  surprise  at 
extraordinary  and  unwonted  combinations. 

Laughter  has  a  sure  foundation  in  a  sense  of 
absurdity,  bat  the  very  absurdity  is  even  sometimes 
sublime.  There  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  drollery  becomes  philosophy  in  some 
lines  by  Dr.  Southey,  perhaps  not  too  well  known 
to  quote ;  they  are  upon  that  apparently  most 
uttpoetical  creature,  the  pig : — 

"  Jacob  !  I  do  not  like  to  see  thy  nose 
Tinned  up  in  scornful  curve  at  yonder  pig. 
It  would  be  well,  my  friend,  if  we,  tike  him, 
Were  perfect  in  our  kind  !     And  why  despise 
The  sow-bom  grunter  I    *  He  is  obstinate, ' 
Thou  answerest,  '  ugly,  and  the  filthiest  beast 
That  banquets  upon  offal. '    Now  I  pray  you 
Hear  the  pig's  counsel. 

Is  he  obstinate " 
We  must  not,  Jacob,  be  deceived  by  words. 
See  now  to  what  this  obstinacy  comes  : 
A  poor  mistreated,  democratic  beast. 
He  knows  that  his  unmerciful  drivers  seek 
Their  profit  and  not  bis.     He  hath  not  learnt 
That  pigs  were  made  for  man, — born  to  be  brawned 
And  baconised  ;  that  he  must  please  to  give 
Just  what  his  gracious  masters  please  to  take  ; 
Perhaps  his  tusks,  the  weapons  Nature  gave 
For  self-defence,  the  general  privilege. 

Again.     Thou  myest 
The  pig  is  ngly.    Jacob,  look  at  him  ! 
Those  eyes  have  taught  the  lover  flattery. 
His  face, — nay,  Jacob,  Jacob  1  were  it  fair 
To  judge  a  lady  in  her  deshabille  ? 
Fancy  it  dies!,  and  in  saltpetre  rouged. 
Behold  his  tail,  my  friend ;  with  curls  like  that 
The  wanton  hop  marries  her  stately  spouse  : 
So,  crisp  in  beauty,  Amoretta's  hair 
Rings  round  her  lover's  soul  the  chains  of  love. 
And  what  is  beauty  but  the  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious  ?     Give  thy  fancy  Scope, 
And  thou  witt  find  that  no  imagined  change 
Can  beautify  this  beast     Place  at  his  end 
The  starry  glories  of  the  peacock's  pride, 
Give  him  th«  swan's  white  breast ;  for  his  hom-hoof; 
Shape  with  a  foot  and  ankle  as  the  waves 
Crowded  in  eager  rivalry  to  kiss 
When  Venus  from  the  enamoured  sea  arose  ; — 
Jacob,  thou  canst  but  make  a  monster  of  him  I 
All  alteration  man  could  think  would  mar 
His  pig-perfection. 

The  last  charge, — he  lives 
A  dirty  life.     Here  I  could  shelter  him 
With  noble  and  right  reverend  precedents,  ■ 

And  show  by  sanction  of  authority 
That  'tis  a  very  honourable  thing 
To  thrive  by  dirty  ways.     But  let  me  rest 
On  better  ground  the  unanswerable  defence. 
The  pig  is  a  philosopher,  who  knows 
No  prejudice.    Dirt  ?    Jacob,  what  is  dirt  ? 
If  matter,  why  the  delicate  dish  that  tempts 
An  o'ergorged  epicure  to  the  last  morsel 


That  stnfls  him  to  the  throat-gates,  is  no  more ; 

If  matter  be  not,  but,  as  sages  say. 

Spirit  is  all,  and  all  things  visible 

Are  one,  the  infinitely  modified, 

Think,  Jacob,  what  that  pig  is,  and  the  mire 

Wherein  he  stands  knee-deep." 

Thus  in  this  way  of  clever  drollery,  and  by  this 
juxtaposition  of  incongruous  ideas,  Southey  makes 
this  by  no  means  poetic  personage,  the  pig,  to 
preach  a  lesson  in  Natural  Theology,  and  to  point 
some  satiric  arrows  at  the  absurdities  of  a  trans- 
cendental philosophy.  And  this  reminds  us  of 
some  of  the  wise  words  of  that  great  wit,  Sydney 
Smith,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,"  a 
work  which,  although  little  known,  we  venture  to 
appreciate  more  highly  than  some  of  those  bril- 
liant sallies  of  speech  which  have  made  his  name 
so  famous ;  and  the  words  we  quote  bear  very 
much  upon  the  entire  intention  of  this  and  of  the 
following  papers  we  shall  present  to  our  readers. ' 
He  says,  "  I  have  talked  of  the  danger  of  wit ;  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  to  enter  into  commonplace 
declamation  against  faculties  because  they  are 
dangerous ;  wit  is  dangerous,  eloquence  is  dan-; 
gerous,  a  talent  for  observation  is  dangerous, 
everything  is  dangerous  that  has  efficacy  and 
vigour  for  its  characteristics  ;  nothing  is  safe  but 
mediocrity.  But  when  wit  is  combined  with  sense 
and  information,  when  it  is  softened  by  benevo- 
lence and  restrained  by  strong  principle,  when  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and 
despise  it,  who  can  be  witty  and  something  much 
belter  than  witty ;  who  loves  honour,  justice, 
decency,  good-nature,  morality  and  religion  ten 
thousand  times  better  than  wit.  Wit  is  then  a 
beautiful  and  delightful  part  of  our  nature." 

But  our  remarks  at  present  are  upon  laughter, 
and,  with  Johnson,  we  have  spoken  of  the  many 
varieties  of  laughter,  and  no  doubt  some  have 
their  cause  in  mere  absurdity.  Basil  Montague, 
in  his  interesting  essay  on  Hobbe's  "  Theory  of 
Laughter,"  says :  "  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was 
on  the  circuit,  the  judge,  in  the  midst  of  a  trial,  to 
the  astonishment  of  us  all,  leaped  up  and  stood 
upon  the  bench  on  which  he  had  been  sitting. 
'Javelin  man,'  he  called  out,  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  take  away  this  dog,  he  has  bit  my  leg  I '  The 
javelin  man  instantly  arrived.  He  stooped  down 
to  take  the  dog,  who  ■  growled  tremendously. 
'  Please  you,  my  lord,  I  daren't  touch  him  t '  said 
the  javelin  man,  amidst  much  mirth." 

Perhaps  to  the  same  order  of  laughter  belongs 
the  following.  In  an  old  newspaper,  of  a  date 
long  before  the  origin  of  teetotalism,  occurs  a 
piece  of  casuistry  in  a  court  of  justice,  which 
compels  laughter  from  its  very  truly  human  cha- 
racter : — 

"  A  complaint  was  made  before  Alderman  Cox 
by  the  serang,  or  boatswain,  of  several  Lascars, 
and  the  rest  of  Ijis  gang,  against  the  East  India 
Company.  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the 
serang  that  duriag  their  stay  in  this  cold  and 
miserable  climat'erlhey  bad  not  been  allowed  one 
drop  of  rum  or  gin,  or  other  spirituous  liquors,  to 
make  grog.  Alderman  Cox  asked  the  serang  and 
his  men  whether  they  were  not  Mohammedans. 
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The  serang  and  his  men  severally  answered  that 
they  were  followers  of  Mohammed,  the  only  true 
prophet  of  Allah.  Alderman  Cox  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  wish  of  the  complainants  to  depart 
from  the  well-known  law  of  Mohammed  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  such  liquors,  and  asked  how  the 
violation  of  so  good  a  law  could  be  reconcilable 
to  their  consciences.  The  serang  did  not  like  the 
comment.  He,  however,  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  stating  that  the  prophet  could  never  have  con- 
templated that  any  of  the  faithful  should  live  in 
a  wretched  country  like  this,  or  he  would  never 
have  prohibited  the  use  of  grog,  which  was  actually 
a  necessary  of  life  in  England.  Another  of  the 
crew  declared  that  he  would  drink  grog  whenever 
he  should  meet  with  it,  and  that  he  would  sooner 


turn  Christian  than  give  up  the  beverage  or  lose 
his  inclination  for  it.  Besides,  he  never  would 
believe  that  the  prophet  meant  to  prohibit  gin  in 
cold  weather ;  indeed,  it  appeared  to  this  com- 
plainant that,  as  gin  was  not  known  in  the  mortal 
days  of  the  prophet,  it  was  wholly  excluded  from 
the  prohibited  articles,  and  that  if  it  had  been 
known  at  that  distant  period  the  prophet  would 
have  been  too  wise  to  have  rejected  it." 

Such  instances  as  these  illustrate  by  their  odd- 
ness  the  causes  of  laughter,  although  scarcely 
belonging  to  the  higher  aspects  of  our  subject, 
and  to  what  we  have  designated  its  Divine  uses. 
But  we  are  approaching  to  what  may  furnish  the 
topic  of  some  future  paper — a  glance  at  the  ludi- 
crous side  of  life. 


THE    STORY    OF    MULLAH    NUSEREDIN 

AND   HOW  HE  GOT  A  BREAKFAST  FOR  NOTHING. 


IN  olden  times,  in  Ispahan,  there  was  a  noted 
story-teller,  named  Mullah  Nuseredin,  whose 
quaint  sayings  and  ingenious  devices  were 
famed  throughout  Persia.  Thefollowingstorynar- 
rates  how  Mullah  Nuseredin  got  a  good  breakfast 
for  nothing.  The  plan  was  more  clever  than 
honest,  but  in  Eastern  parables  (as  in  that  of  the 
unjust  steward)  one  point  is  usually  illustrated 
without  taking  the  general  bearing  of  the  story. 

One  morning  the  neighbours  of  Mullah  Nuser- 
edin had  prepared  for  breakfast  a  most  odorous 
dish  of  kabobs.    The  smell  of  the  kabobs  even 

Senetrated  the  house  of  Mullah  Nuseredin.  The 
lullah  called  his  wife  and  said  to  her,  "Would 
you  like  to  have  some  of  the  kabobs  our  neigh- 
bours have  cooked  for  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  his  wife,  "  but  bow  are  we  to  get 
an  invitation  to  breakfast  ? " 

"  Oh,  leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  Mullah. 

After  a  moment's  consideration  he  got  up,  took 
his  stick,  and  began  to  strike  the  door  of  the 
room,  saying  to  his  wife,  "  You  cry  out  as  if  I  was 
beating  you,  run  out  of  the  house,  and  go  to  the 
house  of  the  neighbour  the  smell  of  whose  break- 
fast has  set  our  wits  to  work." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Mullah  Nuseredin' s 
wife  began  to  cry  out,  and  the  Mullah  continued 
to  beat  the  door.  At  last  his  wife  opened  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  ran  into  the  street,  and 
entered  their  neighbour's  house.  Mullah  Nuser- 
edin followed  her  apparently  in  a  great  rage.  By 
this  time  his  neighbours,  astonished  at  the  noise, 
had  assembled  in  the  street.  ^^ 

At  last  one  of  them  said,  "At  is  the  matter, 
Mullah,  and  why  have  you  bd^Wyour  wife  ?  She 
has  taken  refuge  in  my  houa^Bsme  in  with  me 
and  have  a  kyloa."  ^^ 


Mullah  Nuseredin  appeared  deaf  to  all  argu- 
ments. '  His  neighbour  seeing  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  him  any  longer,  seized  his  arm  and 
dragged  him  into  his  house.  Mullah  Nuseredin 
pretended  to  offer  great  resistance.  At  last  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  sit  down. 
'  His  neighbour,  after  giving  him  a  kyloa  *  to 
smoke,  began  to  talk  seriously  to  him,  saying, 
"  how  foolish  it  was  of  him,  a  Mullah,  to  quarrel 
with  his  wife." 

Mullah  Nuseredin  appeared  ashamed  of  his 
conduct,  and  said,  "  Many  thanks  for  your  advice ; 
call  my  wife,  we  will  make  friends  and  go  home 
to  breakfast." 

-  "  All  right,"  said  his  neighbour,  "  about  making 
friends  with  your  wife  ?  But  it  is  our  breakfast- 
time  ;  remain  and  have  breakfast  with  us." 

Mullah  Nuseredin  at  first  would  not  hear  of  such 
a  thing,  but  his  neighbour,  taking  no  notice  of 
what  he  said,  told  his  servants  to  bring  breakfast. 
Then  Mullah  appeared  to  give  way,  and  washed 
his  hands  with  the  others, |  and  when  breakfast 
was  brought,  did  full  justice  to  it. 

After  breakfast,  when  Mullah  Nuseredin  and  his 
wife  had  returned  home,  the  Mullah  said  to  his 
wife,  "  Was  I  not  right  ?" 

"Bravo,  Mullah  Nuseredin!  may  the  shadow 
of  your  neighbours  never  be  less." 


*  The  kyloa  ii  the  Fenian  pit 


npc  ;  it  ia  lil 


like  the  Indian  hookah,  the 

..„.^...„ „.-  ,-, 'kyUaT"  he  cum* 

imoka  aod  abuse  at  the  same  time;  and  by  the  time  he  baa  finished  hia 
kyloa,  hia  anger  will  probably  have  subsided. 


and  It  rum  through  the  perforated  < 


their  right  hand      The  left  hand  ia 
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BLUB   TITMOUSE. 


ONE  of  the  most  familiarly  known  of  our 
British  birds  is  the  Blue  Titmouse  {Pants 
caruhui).  Possibly  it  is  their  omnivorous 
taste  that  brings  them  more  commonly  into  notice 
than  other  species  equally  numerous.  Its  chief 
natural  diet  is  insects  on  trees,  but  they  come 
about  houses,  not  only  in  winter,  like  the  robin, 
but  at  any  season.     They  will  gather  crumbs  like 


the  sparrow,  or  dig  holes  in  fallen  apples,  or  pick  a 
bone  on  the  dust-h^B.  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne, 
who,  by  the  w^^Hives  it  the  old-fashioned 
English  name  ^^Bthe  nun,"  says  "it  is  a 
vast  admirer  of  su^Pmd  haunts  butchers'  shops. 
When  a  boy,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  known  twenty  in 
a  morning  caught  with  snap  mousetraps,  baited 
with  tallow  or  suet."     Mr.  J.  G.  Wood,  in  his 
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notes  to  "  White's  Selbome,"  says  that  he  had  a 
tame  sparrow-hawk,  which  was  a  great  coward, 
and  the  Titmice  discovering  this,  used  to  advance 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  and  help  themselves  to 
the  meat  deserted  by  the  sparrow-hawk.  He  also 
records  the  strong  maternal  instinct  in  a  blue  tit- 
mouse mother,  which  had  built  its  nest  under  the 
ledge  of  a  railway  platform  at  Shrivenham.  The 
little  bird  sat  calm  and  fearless  while  the  express 
trains  rushed  past,  making  the  whole  station 
tremble,  and  leaving  a  cloud  of  steam  often  to 
envelop  the  nest.  The  railway  men  protected 
the  bird  till  the  young  were  hatched  and  brought 
up  in  safety. 

The  chief  food  we  have  said  are  insects,  and  it 
is  stated  that  a  pair  of  these  little  birds  will 
destroy  at  least  five  hundred  caterpillars  daily, 
being  a  minimum  of  fifteen  thousand  brought  to 
the  nest  while  feeding  their  young.  The  blue  tit 
is  a  vety  pugnacious  fellow,  and  in  the  breeding 
season  will  boldly  attack  boy  or  man  if  approach- 
ing the  nest.  The  sharp  strong  bill  makes  itself 
thoroughly  felt,  and  he'hee  in  some  places  the 
country  name  of  "  Billy  Biter,"  given  by  bird- 
nesters.  The  nests  are  as  ubiquitous  as  the 
habits  of  the  bird  are  omnivorous.  They  build  in 
hollow  trees,  or  on  walls,  or  in  flower-pots,  Mr. 
Wood  tells  of  one  nest  in  a  busy  beehive,  a  more 
dangerous  site  we  should  imagine  than  even  the 
railway  platform. 

There  are  many  species  of  Titmice,  but  only 
three  are  British— the  Great  Tit,  the  Long-tailed, 
and  the  Blue.  They  stay  all  winter.  The  genus 
which  has  many  representatives  in  other  coun- 
tries belongs  to  the  order  Farina,  of  the  great 
class  Patserime — which  in  fact  includes  the  great 
majority  of  birds,  or  all  which  are  not  birds  of 
prey,  waders,  climbers,  or  gallinaceous  birds. 

TALKING  CANARIES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Gravcsend  and  Dart- 
ford  Reporter,"  having  seen  the  paragraph  quoted 
which  appeared  in  our  pages("  Leisure  Hour,  "1881, 
p.  107)  on  "Talking  Birds,"  writes  as  follows: 
"The  West  of  England  is  not  alone  famous  for 
such  wonders,  as  I  reared  a  Canary  from  the  nest  in 
Gravesend,  and  taught  it  to  speak  most  distinctly. 
Wishing  to  possess  a  very  tame  bird,  I  had  one 
from  the  nest  (quite  a  squab)  without  feathers,  and 
its  eyes  not  open ;  ana,  talking  continually  to  it 
when  feeding  it,  I  was  astonished  one  day  to  hear 
it  repeat  my  words,  '  Sweet  little  bird.'  It  was 
then  perfectly  fledged  and  able  to  take  care  of 
itself.  I  had  no  idea  of  teaching  it  to  speak  until 
that  time,  but  I  at  once  commenced  its  lessons, 
and  before  its  first  moult  it  said,  '  Sweet  pretty 
little  dickey,  dear.'  For  successive  seasons,  dur- 
ing the  moulting  time,  I  taught  it  a  new  sentence. 
Besides  those  already  named,  he  said,  '  Kiss  me, 
sweet  dear  bird;'  'Do  you  hear  me  speak?'  '  I 
hope  you  are  quite  well.'  ^consider  the  facility 
with  which  the  bird  learn  ad  was  because  he  had 
never  heard  a  bird  of  his  oiroispecies  sing.  And 
he  never  did  sing,  but  anystntence  I  began  he 
would  finish.  The  bird  was  my  companion  night 
and  day,  always  flying  about  my  room,  and  it  pined 


if  I  left  him.  I  was  obliged  to  take  him  wherever 
I  went.  For  form  and  colour  he  was  perfect.  He 
died  of  old  age.  Many  residents  now  in  Graves- 
end  can  corroborate  these  statements." 

A  DOG  THAT  SATED  HIS  FELLOW. 

After  a  severe  frost  and  during  a  thaw  in  1823, 
there  was  seen  before  Mionville,  on  the  Moselle, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Rhine,,  a 
spaniel  floating  on  a  piece  of  ice,  from  which  it 
gave  forth  very  pitiable  cries.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  surmise  how  the  poor  creature  found  itself 
in  so  perilous  a  situation,  but  having  been  heard 
by  one  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  custom-house 
officers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Moselle,  this 
intrepid  animal  plunged  into  the  river,  soon 
reached  the  poor  spaniel,  and  seizing  it  firmly  by 
the  neck,  swam  to  the  bank  with  it  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  crowd  of  spectators. 

THE   BEGGAR  AND  HIS  DOG. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  I,  "  I  have  nothing  to 
give  you." 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  poor  old  man, 
says  a  French  writer,  who  had  come  near  my  car- 
riage with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  His  lips  were 
dumb,  but  his  look  and  his  manner  asked  for 
charity.  He  had  a  dog  with  him,  and  the  poor 
creature  as  well  as  his  master  had  both  their  eyes 
fixed  on  me. 

"I  have  nothing  to  spare,"  said  I,  a  secor.d 

This  was  not  true,  but  was  said  heedlessly,  and 
I  blushed  immediately  after  having  said  so,  though 
I  consoled  myself  by  the  thought  that  beggars 
are  very  importunate.     But  this  one  was  not  at  all 

"  May  God  bless  you  1 "  said  he,  humbly,  and 
retired. 

"  Ho,  there  I  Horses,  directly  I "  said  some 
one. 

A  carriage  had  come  up,  and  the  postilions 
were  all  on  the  move.  The  beggar  approached 
the  carriage.  They  gave  him  no  relief,  and  he 
retired  a  second  time  without  murmuring.  On 
passing  by  my  side  he  looked  at  me  sadly,  and  I 
looked  after  him,  as  if  I  wished  to  call  him  back 
to  me.  He  went  on  and  afterwards  sat  on  a  stone 
bench,  with  his  dog  before  him,  which  laid  its 
head  on  the  knees  of  the  master,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  caressed  with  his  hand  the  faithful  com- 
panion. 

On  the  same  bench  was  seated  a  soldier,  whose 
shoes,  covered  with  dust,  showed  that  he  was  a 
traveller.  His  knapsack  was  placed  between  him 
and  the  beggar,  and  on  the  knapsack  lay  his  hat 
and  his  bayonet.  With  his  hand  he  wiped  his 
forehead,  and  he  seemed  to  be  taking  breath  that 
he  might  be  able  to  continue  his  joumey.  His 
dog — for  he  also  had  one — was  seated  by  his  side, 
and  regarded  the  passers-by  with  a  sort  of  pride 
that  contrasted  very  singularly  with  the  humility 
of  the  beggar's  dog.  Instinct  seemed  to  tell  him 
that  he  belonged  to  a  soldier.    This  dog  caused 
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)nc  to  consider  more  attentively  the  former  one, 
which  was  but  a  poor  little  half-starved  spaniel. 
X  could  not  imagine  that  an  old  man,  reduced  to 
beggary,  could  share  his  wretched  sustenance  with 
so  ugly  a  little  creature,  but  their  sympathetic 
looks,  in  which  were  depicted  friendship  and 
affection,  soon  terminated  my  surprise. 

"Oh,  thou  most  amiable,  most  affectionate, and 
most  faithful  of  all  animals ! "  said  I  to  myself ; 
"  thou  art  undoubtedly  the  true  friend  of  man  I 
Thou  alone  continuest  to  love  him  in  his  misfor- 
tune !  Thou  alone  never  forgettest  him  in  adver- 
sity 1  and  from  thee  alone  the  poor  man  receives 
no  contempt.  What  man  is  there  who,  abandoned 
like  this  beggar  by  his  fellow-men,  would  not 
desire  such  a  friend  1 " 

Whilst  I  was  making  these  reflections  some  one 
opened  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  some 
remains  of  cold  meat,  which  had  undoubtedly 
been  a  part  of  the  breakfast  of  some  travellers, 
fell  from  the  carriage.  The  two  dogs  rushed 
forward,  the  carriage  drove  on,  and  one  of  the 
creatures  was  crushed  under  the  wheel ;  it  was  the 
beggar's  dog.  The  animal  uttered  a  cry ;  it  was 
its  last. 

The  poor  old  man  ran  to  its  relief,  plunged  into 
the  greatest  affliction ;  but  he  shed  no  tears. 

ii  My  good  man,"  I  cried,  and  he  raised  his  sad 
eyes  towards  me.  I  threw  him  a  crown-piece, 
which  he  saw  rolling  at  his  feet  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  and  thanked  me  only  by  a  respectful 
movement  of  the  head,  whilst  clasping  the  dog  in 
his  arms. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  soldier,  on  presenting 
him  the  money  which  he  had  just  taken  up,  "the 
good  gentleman  gives  you  this  crown.  He  is 
fortunate,  he  is  rich ;  but  everybody  is  not,  and  I 
have  only  a  dog ;  you  have  lost  yours,  mine  is  at 
your  service." 

Saying  these  words,  he  tied  to  the  neck  of  his 
dog  a  short  cord,  which  he  immediately  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  old  man,  and  then  continued  his 
way. 

The  beggar,  overcome  by  gratitude,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  stretching  his  arms  towards  his  bene- 
factor, he  cried, 

"  Good  and  generous  soldier,  may  you  receive 
some  day  the  reward  of  so  noble  an  action.  My 
prayers  and  good  wishes  shall  everywhere  accom- 
pany you." 

"  Brave  soldier  1 "  said  I  to  myself,  in  my  turn ; 
"you  surpass  me  in  generosity.  I  have  given 
only  money  to  the  unfortunate  man,  but  you  have 
given  him  a  friend ! " 

The  soldier  had  hurried  away,  and  had  already 
got  a  good  distance  from  the  place  where  his 
feelings  had  been  so  much  moved.  He  will  miss 
his  canine  companion  by-and-by,  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  comforting  the  poor  old  beggar  by  a  gift 
so  helpful  will  check  his  regrets. 


THE  LEMON    HIBISCUS-TREE    OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA 
ISLANDS. 

One  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  is  the.  Au,  or  Lemon  Hibiscus  {H.  tiliaceus). 
On  all  the  volcanic  islands  it  grows  most  luxu- 


riantly, attaining  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  At 
first  it  shoots  up  as  straight  as  a  reed,  but  as  it 
becomes  mature  it  bends  to  the  earth  and  takes 
root  again.  In  a  few  years  the  soil  is  covered 
with  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  conquered  in  heathen  times.  A  mass 
of  Hibiscus  tiliaeeus,  covered  with  flowers  of  a 
bright  lemon-colour,  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  is  a  pleasing  and  beautiful  sight. 

These  showy  flowers  are  borne  singly  upon 
stalks  towards  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
leaves  are  round,  just  the  size  of  a  dinner-plate, 
and  until  recently  were  the  only  plates  used  by 
the  Hervey  Islanders.  It  was — and  still  is  in  some 
islands — the  duty  of  the  daughters  to  provide  new 
leaves  for  each  meal.  In  presenting  hot  food  to 
a  visitor  it  is  customary  to  wrap  it  up  in  one  of 
these  leaves.  Nothing  is  more  enjoyable  at  a  pic- 
nic in  the  Pacific  than  to  be  thus  served  to  a 
plentiful  repast  of  fish,  fowl,  and  vegetables. 

The  sap-wood  of  the  Lemon  Hibiscus  is  white 
and  worthless  ;  the  heart  is  of  a  very  dark-green 
colour,  and  is  as  fragrant^s  rosewood  when  green. 
On  account  of  its  extreme  lightness,  it  is  used  for 
floating  ironwood,  anchors,  etc.  On  account  of 
its  crookedness  and  toughness,  it  is  used  for  the 
stem,  stern,  and  knees  of  boats  and  small  vessels. 
It  also  furnishes  excellent  paddles  for  canoes,  and 
rafters  for'native  houses.  Buried  in  the  soil,  the 
heart-wood  is  almost  imperishable.  To  this  tree 
we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  firewood  used 
for  cooking  in  these  islands.  As  we  have  no  coal 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  this 
genial  climate  throughout  the  year  we  need  no 
fire  to  warm  ourselves  by. 

The  mucilaginous  properties  of  this  tree  have 
given  rise  to  numerous  myths.  The  inner  bark 
furnishes  the  South  Sea  Islanders  with  string  and 
rope.  Cordage  for  native-built  vessels  is  thus 
easily  provided.  This  fibre,  however,  is  too 
"  short"  to  bear  exportation  to  Europe. 

For  some  years  past  the  flowers  of  the  Lemon 
Hibiscus,  after  being  dried  and  pressed,  have 
been  exported  from  Tahiti  to  France  as  a  valuable 
external  remedy. 

A  wiry  man  is  said  to  be  "  like  the  bark  of  the 
Hibiscus"  (takirian) — i.e.,  tough,  not  bulky,  like 
the  great  worthless  "buka-tea,"  the  native  em- 
blem for  the  fat  man  1 

Perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  conferred  upon 
these  islanders  by  this  tree  is  its  power  of  renew- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Nothing  exhausts  the 
soil  so  speedily  as  yams  or  cotton.  In  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  soil  is  utterly  impoverished.  The 
native  plan,  then,  is  to  allow  it  to  be  overrun  with 
Lemon  Hibiscus  bush.  When  the  timber  has 
become  heavy  you  may  be  sure  the  soil  is  per- 
fectly renewed.  The  soil  which  once  was  dry  and 
hard  is  now  light  and  extremely  rich. 

An  esculent  variety  of  Hibiscus  {H.  esculenlus) 
is  common  throughout  Western  Polynesia,  and  is 
much  valued  by  thetnatives.  The  well-known 
Shoe-black  Plant  {H.  Rosa  sinensis),  with  its  gor- 
geous red  flowers,  i»a  »ative  of  the  Hervey  Group. 
When  out  of  blacking,  I  have  often  been  glad  to 
rub  the  petals  over  my  shoes. 

Rarotottga.  w.  wtatt  gill. 


OUR  MEAT  SUPPLY. 


THERE  are  very  few  trades  that  have  under- 
gone so  great  a  revolution  during  the  past 
fifty  years  as  the  meat  trade  has  undergone, 
and  the  reason  of  it  may  be  given  in  about  a  single 
sentence.  Fifty  years  ago  a  distance  of  eighty  miles 
was  about  the  extreme  limit  for  the  conveyance  of 
this  article  of  food  ;  now  we  can  convey  it  in  one 
or  another  form  just  as  far  as  we  please.  The  great 
desirability  of  accomplishing  this  has  always  been 
recognised.  Between  the  years  1691  and  1855 
there  were  in  this  country  alone  no  fewer  than  1 10 
patents  obtained  for  preserving  fresh  meat,  while 
in  this  and  other  countries  about  2.000  patents 
have  been  taken  out  during  the  past  150  years. 
That  they  none  of  them  were  very  successful,  and 
that  we  have  not  yet  fully  solved  the  problem,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  we  are  still  importing  live 
cattle  instead  of  dead  meat.  The  living  animal 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  ship-room  as  compared 
with  the  dead  carcass,  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  eats  a  good  deal  of  food  on 
the  journey,  and  if  it  survives  the  voyage — which 
it  does  not  always — often  comes  out  of  the  ship 
a  good  deal  less  valuable  than  it  went  in.  When 
it  has  recovered  from  the  voyage,  and  is  killed,  a 
great  part  of  its  bulk  is  not  worth  its  carriage.  It 
may  confidently  be  predicted,  therefore,  that  when 
we  nave  perfectly  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  conveyance  of  meat,  cattle  will  very  gene- 
rally be  slaughtered  in  the  vicinity  of  their  native 
pastures,  and  only  prime  portions  of  the  carcass 
will  be  imported.  How  far  success  has  been  at- 
tained in  this  matter  we  shall  presently  endeavour 
to  show;  but  a  little  may  first  be  said  on  home 
trade  and  consumption  more  particularly. 

In  this  trade,  as  in  every  other  connected  with 
the  food  of  the  people,  London  is  of  course  the 
great  head  centre  of  it.  The  metropolis,  it  has 
been  said,  never  has  more  than  two  days'  supply 
of  food  on  hand.  However  this  may  be  with 
other  articles  of  diet,  it  is  certainly  very  nearly 
the  truth  with  regard  to  its  meat,  and  few  more 
striking  impressions  of  what  is  implied  by  say- 
ing that  London  has  three  or  four  millions  of 
people  to  be  fed  every  day,  can  be  obtained 
than  by  working  your  way  through  the  Smithfield 
Market  any  morning  between  five  and  eight 
o'clock.  This  is  the  only  wholesale  meat  market 
in  London  of  any  importance;  but,  as  we  shall 
show  presently,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  all  the  meat  consumed  in  London 
comes  here.  The  quantity  brought  in  here,  how- 
ever, is  tremendous.  During  a  single  day  in  1 880 
there  were  1,521  tons  of  goods  received — not  quite 
all  but  the  bulk  of  it  fresh  meat  of  one  sort  and 
another,  and  the  daily  average  throughout  the  year 
was  708  tons.  During  the  whole  year  1880  there 
was  brought  into  this  market  nearly  219,000  tons  of 
produce,  of  which  we  shall  be  under  the  mark  if 
we  say  that  200,000  tons  was  fresh  meat.  It  i3 
almost  as  difficult  to  realise  the  idea  of  200,000 
tons  of  meat  as  it  is  fully  to  grasp  the  idea  of  four 


millions  of  people.  One  or  two  whimsical  calcu- 
lations may  assist  the  imagination.  This  quanti*" 
of  meat  then — not  the  whole  London  supply  for 
the  year,  but  only  that  which  passes  through 
Smithfield  Market — would  be  sufficient  to  dot  out 
a  line  with  over  a  pound  of  meat  at  intervals  of 
every  yard,  reaching  from  here  to  the  moon. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Smithfield,  we  may 
just  add  that  a  market  toll  of  one  farthing  on 
every  twenty-one  pounds  of  produce  yielded  in 
1880  a  sum  of /~24,3io  os.  gd. 

It  will  afford  a  useful  view  of  the  sources  of 
London  supply  if  we  state  that  of  this  200,000 
tons  about  107,000  tons  was  meat  killed  and 
brought  into  London  from  the  country;  about 
81,000  tons  was  killed  in  London,  and  nearly 
26,000  tons  was  killed  and  imported  from  America. 
"  General  foreign  meat  and  produce "  amounted 
to  only  7,381  tons;  so  that,  apart  from  America,' 
we  have  as  yet  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
meat  killed  abroad  and  imported  into  London — 
except  in  the  form  of  extract  or  of  tinned  meat,  of 
which  we  must  speak  presently.  We  get  some  of 
our  meat  from  France,  some  from  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Denmark,  and  some  also  from  the 
Channel  Islands.  Precisely  how  much  we  receive 
from  each  of  these  sources  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining,  but  it  is  not  a  great  deal  that  comes 
into  the  London  market  at  any  rate.  The  Board 
of  Trade  returns  give  us  a  total  of  imported  meat 
— beef  and  pork,  and  meat  un  enumerated,  whe- 
ther fresh  or  salt,  or  preserved  otherwise  than  by 
salting — of  about  88,700  tons  during  el  even  months 
ending  30th  November,  1879.  If  we  add  8,500 
for  the  twelfth  month  of  the  year,  it  gives  about 
97,000  tons  for  the  whole  year  as  the  total  import 
of  dead  meat  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 'this 
nearly  21,000  tons  was  American  meat  received  in 
the  London  market.  There  is  also,  of  course, 
much  American-killed  meat  consumed  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  other  large  towns  of  the  North. 
The  returns  just  referred  to  include  about  25,000 
tons  of  American  beef  as  the  total  import  into 
this  country.  Something  about  74,000  tons 
would  appear  to  be  the  total  imports  from  all 
countries  except  America  during  1S79,  and  ap- 
proximately these  figures  may  be  taken  for  1880, 
complete  statistics  for  which  at  the  time  of  writing 
are  not  accessible.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
the  gross  import  of  beef  and  pork  and  "  meat  un  - 
enumerated,"  either  fresh  or  salted  or  otherwise 
preserved,  but  exclusive  of  bacon  and  hams, 
amounted  in  1880  to  about  111,000  tons. 

The  plans  for  conveying  meat  from  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  have,  as  we  have  said,  been  very 
numerous  indeed,  but  only  a  very  small  number 
comparatively  have  survived  time  and  test ;  it  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  none  have  as  yet  lived  to  be 
very  old,  for  all  the  methods  now  in  actual  use  are 
of  recent  origin.  Mr.  Phillips  Bevan,  formerly 
editor  of  the  "  Food  Journal,"  enumerates  some 
six  different  methods  of  importing  meat  into  this 
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country.  There  is,  first,  meat  in  th«  form  of 
"  extract,"  concerning  the  alimentary  value  of 
which  a  good  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against. 
The  best  known  of  these  extracts  is,  we  suppose, 
"  Liebig's,"  the  invention,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
famous  chemist  of  that  name.  The  chief  seat  of 
this  manufacture  is  at  Fray  Bentos,  on  the 
Uruguay,  where  they  have  premises  and  appli- 
ances -sufficiently  extensive  to  permit  of  their 
cutting  up  zoo  bullocks  an  hour.  Whether  they 
do  ever  actually  attain  to  this  enormous  point  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  business  we  cannot  say,  but 
the  quantity  of  Liebig's  extract  consumed  not  only 
here  but  in  most  parts  of  the  world  is  very  large  ; 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  no  less  than  33  lb.  of 
meat  is  required  for  the  production  of  one  pound 
of  "  extract,"  it  is  apparent  that  the  manufacture 
must  be  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  process,  we 
believe,  is  something  like  this;  not  in  Liebig's 
extract  only,  but  in  all  the  rest.  The  fresh  meat 
is  hung  up  to  cool  for  some  hours,  and  is  then 
treated  just  as  rags  are  treated  for  the  production 
of  paper — put  into  swiftly-revolving  cylinders  set 
with  sharp  teeth  inside,  and  so  torn  to  a  pulp. 
This  pulp  is  poured  out  into  a  vat  of  water,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam  for  about  an 
hour — cooked,  in  fact.  Thence  it  passes  into  a 
strainer,  which  retains  all  the  fibres  of  the  meat, 
and  allows  the  liquor  to  drip  through  into  another 
vat,  where,  as  the  fat  rises  to  the  surface,  it  is 
skimmed  off,  leaving  only  the  lean  of  the  meat 
and  the  water,  the  latter  of  which  is  got  rid  of  by 
boiling,  and  thus  driving  it  off  in  steam,  a  current 
of  air  being  passed  over  the  vat  to  carry  the  steam 
away  and  so  increase  the  evaporation.  After 
about  eight  hours  the  water  will  have  been  ex- 
pelled, and  the  meaty  fluid  reduced  to  the  con- 
sistency of  treacle,  when  it  only  requires  to  be 
cooled  and  poured  off  into  the  receptacles  in  which 
it  is  to  be  sold.  All  the  "extracts"  are  prepared 
by  a  process  something  like  this. 

The  second  process  for  preserving  meat  long 
enough  to  permit  of  its  being  transported  from 
long  distances  is  that  of  tinning,  which  has  been 
very  extensively  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
utilising  the  great  quantities  of  meat  for  which 
there  were  no  consumers  in  the  vast  grasslands  of 
Australia  and  elsewhere.  There  are  a  good  many 
ways  of  "  tinning"  meat,  but  they  differ  apparently 
only  in  the  details  of  the  operation.  The  general 
plan  on  which  they  all  proceed  is  to  partially  cook 
the  meat,  and  then  enclose  it  in  tins  from  which 
the  air  has  been  extracted.  The  plans  for  extract- 
ing the  air  are  various,  but  this  is  the  general 
method  adopted,  we  believe,  in  all  tinned  meats. 
The  extraction  of  the  air  is,  of  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  chemical  action  it  exerts 
upon  dead  animal  matter,  and  which  constitutes 
in  fact  the  decay  of  the  meat.  The  same  object 
has  been  sought  by  curing  and  other  chemical 
processes  of  an  antiseptic  character.  The  "curing" 
of  hams,  fish,  tongues,  and  so  forth,  by  hanging 
in  wood-smoke,  is  a  process  familiar  to  everybody. 
The  wood-smoke  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
creosote,  which  permeates  the  meat,  and  arrests 
the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  it.  A 
great  many  plans   have  been  devised  upon   the 


same  principle — plans  for  preserving  meat  by 
applying  some  substance  that  will  exert  the  pre- 
servative influence  of  the  creosote  in  the  smoke. 
Paraffin  oil,  sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine,  bisul- 
phite of  lime,  and  many  other  things,  have  been 
.  tried,  some  of  them  with  no  little  success,  though 
our  space  will  not  permit  of  our  referring  to  them 
in  detail. 

We  have  referred  now  to  four  of  the  processes 
for  preserving  meat — extract,  tinning,  curing,  and 
the  application  of  chemical  preparation.  A  fifth, 
and  that  which  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  practical  success,  is  the 
preservation  of  the  meat  by  the  employment  of  a 
low  temperature.  A  good  deal  was  accomplished 
in  this  direction  when  Faraday  first  drew  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  reducing  certain  gases  to  a 
liquid  by  pressure.  Out  of  this  idea  the  modern 
freezing  machines  have  been  developed,  and  it  is 
now  easy  to  produce  almost  any  low  temperature 
we  please,  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  We 
can,  if  desired,  freeze  a  cargo  of  meat  in  Australia 
into  blocks  as  solid  as  ice,  and  keep  it  frozen 
during  its  passage  through  the  tropics  to  this 
country.  Indeed  the  writer  was  recently  shown 
in  Smith  field  Market  several  quarters  of  beef  just 
arrived  from  New  South  Wales,  which  had  thus 
been  brought  through  the  tropics  in  a  frozen  con- 
dition and  which  were  still  only  partially  thawed. 
Great  things  were  expected  of  this  possibility  when 
first  it  became  apparent,  but  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  practical  utilisation  of  it  have  been 
met  with,  the  most  serious  of  which  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  freezing  of  the  meat  destroys, 
or  at  any  rate  injures,  the  flavour  of  it.  The  idea 
has  been  modified,  and  now,  we  believe,  all  the 
American-killed  meat  brought  over  to  this  coun- 
try is  preserved,  not  by  freezing,  but  by  keeping 
it  in  a  temperature  very  slightly  above  freezing- 

fioint — above  the  point,  that  is  to  say,  at  which 
reezing  actually  takes  place,  and  which  practically 
is  found  to  be  something  below  thirty-two  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Most  of  our  American  sup- 
plies of  meat  come  from  that  part  of  the  continent 
of  which  Chicago  is  the  centre.  Thence  the  live 
animals  are  brought  down  by  rail  to  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  and  there  killed  and 
quartered,  and  then  stitched  up  in  a  kind  of  canvas 
or  calico.  The  meat  is  taken  on  board  vessels 
specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  trade,  and 
kept  throughout  the  voyage  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, not  sufficiently  low  actually  to  freeze  it,  but  low 
enough  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  become  tainted 
during  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
said,  however,  to  be  a  limit  of  time  beyond  which 
cold  not  amounting  to  actual  freezing  will  fail  to 
stave  off  putrefaction.  Fast  steamers  have  made 
the  journey  across  the  Atlantic  a  short  one,  and 
the  railway  has  almost  annihilated  the  space  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  London ;  and  for  our  metro- 
politan market  to  be  supplied  with  meat  killed  in 
America  has  become  a  fact  at  which  we  have  long 
ceased  to  wonder.  To  bring  meat  from  the  anti- 
podes, through  the  tropics,  was  a  far  more  serious 
undertaking.  Even  this,  however,  bids  fair  to 
become  as  common  a  feat  as  the  other.  The 
latest  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Smithficld 
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Market  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  a  suc- 
cessful experimental  consignment  of  Australian- 
killed  meat,  consisting  of  60  bodies  of  beef  and 
555  sheep,  reached  the  market  in  February  last" 
— in  February,  1881,  that  is.  Since  then  several 
cargoes  have  arrived,  consisting  of  some  thou- 
sands of  sheep,  and  in  one  case,  we  understand, 
comprising,  besides  sheep,  1,000  quarters  of  beef. 

But  trading  enterprise  has  developed  another 
means  of  supplying  all  our  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation with  meat.  The  transport  of  living  animals 
to  our  shores,  and  their  distribution  to  different 
markets  of  the  country,  has  been  rendered  prac- 
ticable by  steamer  and  railway  facilities  to  an 
enormous  extent.  We  have  a  return  before  us 
now  which  shows  that  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1S80  we  imported  just  upon  41,000  pigs,  over 
300,000  beasts,  and  more  than  741,000  sheep  and 
lambs.  This  gives  a  total  number  of  1,084,000 
animals  of  one  sort  and  another  for  the  nine 
months,  and  if  we  add  a  fourth  of  the  number  for 
the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year  we  have 
an  approximate  total  of  1,355,000  animals  im- 
ported from  ail  parts  of  the  Continent,  from 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  even  South 
America.  During  1880  there  were  received  and 
slaughtered  at  Deptford  alone  no  less  than  63,704 
beasts,  and  21,703  sheep,  for  the  London  market. 
All  foreign  animals  coming  by  ship  to  London  are 
disembarked  at  Deptford,  where,  as  at  every  other 
port  in  the  kingdom,  Government  inspectors  are 
on  the  alert  against  the  introduction  of  any  disease 
from  abroad. 

Vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  slaughtered  where 
they  land,  and  the  carcasses  are  sent  on  to  London. 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  even  Aberdeen,  have 
abattoirs  devoted  in  great  measure  to  the  supply  of 
the  London  market.  The  meat  is  dressed,  stowed 
in  railway  vans  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  and, 
thanks  to  the  elaborate  mechanism  of  the  railway- 
clearing-house  system,  it  may  be  carried  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  over  any  number 
of  different  lines,  with  scarcely  any  delay  and 
scarcely  with  any  stoppages.  One  railway  line 
alone  during  1879  brought  into  Smith  field — run- 
ning its»meat-vans  right  in  under  the  floor  of  the 
market — nearly  4,500  tons  of  meat.  An  animal 
may  be  killed  this  evening  in  almost  any  seaport 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  morning  after  to-morrow 
its  carcass  may  be  driven  in  by  van,  or  raised  by  hy- 
draulic lift  through  the  floor  of  Smithfield  Market, 
ready  for  the  retail  London  butcher,  who  may,  if 
he  likes,  get  it  in  time  for  the  supply  of  the 
breakfast-tables  of  his  customers  with  chops  or 
steaks.  The  Great  Western  Railway  has  built  vans 
especially  for  the  rapid  transport  of  meat,  which 
may  be  hung  up  in  the  train  immediately  after 
killing  and  will  cool  as  it  comes  along.  Thus  it  is 
possible  that  a  sheep  may  be  grazing  in  Cornwall 
this  evening  and  may  be  on  the  breakfast-tables  of 
London  to-morrow  morning. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  dealing  with  an 
article  so  perishable  as  meat,  great  care  has  to  be 
taken  in  supplying  the  market ;  and  if  Londoners 
are  not  to  be  subjected  to  frequent  meat  famine, 
or  those  engaged  in  the  trade  are  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  ruinous  losses  and  great  fluctuations  in 


prices,  it  is  important  that  a  large  number  of 
animals  shall  be  allowed  to  be  slaughtered  as  the 
supply  of  dead  meat  or  the  demand  for  it  may 
require.  That  enormous  provision  is  made  in  this 
way  will  be  evident  to  anybody  who  has  ever  seen 
the  great  London  cattle  market  at  its  busiest  time 
— say  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock  on  a  Monday 
morning — in  the  summer.  The  London  wholesale 
meat  market  and  the  London  cattle  market  are, 
we  suppose,  by  far  the  finest  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  existence.  Those  who  remember  the  old 
markets — the  one  Tor  meat  between  Newgate  Street 
and  Paternoster  Row,  and  that  for  cattle  on  the 
site  of  the  present  meat  market  in  Smithfield — 
will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  both. 
The  great  mart  for  cattle  arriving  in  London  by 
rail  from  all  parts,  or  driven  in  from  suburban 
pastures,  is  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  just  off  the 
Caledonian  Road.  It  is  a  vast  quadrangular  space, 
covering  seventy-five  acres  of  ground,  railed  in  and 
laid  all  over  with  flagstones.  There  is  a  central  clus- 
ter of  offices  of  various  kinds,  comprising  the  pre- 
mises of  the  clerk  of  the  market,  a  bank,  a  telegraph 
office  and  a  post-office,  etc.,  and  surmounted  by  a 
clock  tower;  and  around  this  centre  the  whole  space 
is  partitioned  off  with  rails  and  pens,  with  avenues 
between  for  the  passage  of  buyers  and  sellers  and 
onlookers  in  general.  It  is  in  a  fine  open  situa- 
tion, and  in  every  respect  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast  from  the  old  market.  Any  one  who  ever 
visited  that  old  Smithfield  institution  during  its 
busiest  hours  on  some  dark  morning  just  before 
Christmas,  must  have  long  retained  the  impression 
of  having  experienced  a  hideous  nightmare.  Its 
flaring  lights,  its  mystifying  vapours  rising  over 
the  dense  mass  of  struggling  life,  its  slush  and 
filth,  the  bellowing  and  bleating,  the  crowding  and 
cursing  and  shameless  brutality  of  that  old  market 
in  years  gone  by — the  recollection  of  it  all  makes 
one  draw  a  deep  breath  of  relief  as  he  turns  in  and 
looks  over  the  scene  in  Copenhagen  Fields.  Here, 
at  not  a  very  busy  time  of  year,  there  are  nearly 
4,000  head  of  cattle  and  10,000  sheep  ;  but  there 
is  abundant  space  for  several  times  as  many.  All 
is  orderly  and  well  managed,  and  there  is  little  of 
that  fiendish  brutality  which  in  years  gone  by  was 
so  terribly  prevalent  in  the  cattle  trade,  and  is 
still,  we  fear,  in  many  phases  of  it,  the  shipping 
trade  in  cattle  especially.  A  wonderful  change 
has  come  over  the  understanding,  if  not  the  feel- 
ings, of  cattle-drivers  about  London,  thanks  mainly 
to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  They  all 
know  perfectly  well  now  that  cruelty  is  legally 
wrong,  whatever  it  may  be  from  their  own  parti- 
cular point  of  view,  and  that  brutality  may  at  any 
moment  get  them  into  serious  trouble.  Before 
the  days  of  railways  and  cruelty  prevention  so-  ., 
cieties — when  animals  were  cudgelled  along  turn- 
pike roads  to^Smithfield — it  used  to  be  said  that 
four  days  after  a  bullock  had  left  its  pasture  its 
owner  would  not  recognise  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  of  this  change  as  one 
strolls  about  the  market,  for  there  is  something 
very  pitiful — at  any  rate  to  those  of  us  who  arc 
unfamiliar  with  such  scenes— in  a  vast  gathering 
of  living  creatures  dragged  up  from  their  peaceful 
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pastures  into  the  centre  of  a  population  about  to 
slaughter  and  eat  them.  Without  making  too 
much  of  the  sentiment,  we  may  reasonably  feel  that 
needless  suffering  in  any  form  should  not  be 
tolerated.  There  is  one  point  in  this  connection 
that  we  would  urge  very  strongly  if  we  could. 
Separated  from  the  open  market  by  a  roadway  only 
are  the  fine  and  commodious  abattoirs  built  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  let  out  to 
private  individuals  and  firms.  A  large  number  of 
the  animals  brought  into  Copenhagen  Fields  are 
led  across  the  road  and  are  at  once  slaughtered. 
Now  these  places  are  all  under  inspection,  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  which  would  justify  our  assert- 
ing that  cruelties  are  perpetrated  in  the  killing  of 
animals  here.  But  it  has  been  urged  by  the  society 
just  alluded  to,  and  we  believe  by  many  other  lovers 
of  animals,  that  there  is  great  cruelty  in  driving 
the  poor  creatures  in  here  and  allowing  them  to 
witness  the  slaughtering  of  others  of  their  species. 
They  will  start,  as  the  writer  can  testify,  in  evident 
terror  from  the  hideous  heaps  lying  about,  and 
nobody  who  will  watch  a  flock  of  sheep,  as  one 
after  another  they  are  dragged  out  and  killed,  can 
entertain  any  doubt  that  they  stand  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  Animals  understand  enough  of  what  is  going 
on  to  make  the  place  of  slaughter  a  horrible  climax 
to  their  suffering  during  long  journeys  by  road 
and  rail,  and  often  in  the  frightful  "  black  holes" 
beneath  the  decks  of  a  ship.  We  hold  it  to  be  no 
super-refinement  of  sentiment  to  urge  that,  wher- 
ever practicable,  animals  should  be  led  blindfold 
to  the  shambles,  and  that  in  no  case  should 
a  poor  brute  be  allowed  to  stand  trembling  and 
panting  by,  as  one  after  the  other  his  fellows  are 
slaughtered.  We  cannot  go  into  details  of  cruelty 
here,  but  the  writer  has  himself  seen  incidents  in 
more  than  one  London  slaughter-house  that  have 
made  him  sick  at  heart,  and  almost  have  induced 
him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  vegetarians. 

Much  of  the  Smithfield  meat  comes  in  by  van 
and  cart  from  the  abattoirs  adjoining  the  cattle 
market.  Vast  quantities  also  come  in  from  the 
various  railway  termini,  the  London  and  North- 
western line  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  as 
the  greatest  carrier  of  d^ad  meat.  They  paid  in 
1880  .£+,74+  9J-  "^  >*  toll,  at  one  farthing  for 
every  2 1  lb.  The  Great  Northern  is  the  next,  and 
the  Midland  the  next.  Then  come  the  Great 
Western,  the  South -Western,  and  the  Great 
Eastern.  The  entire  toll  paid  by  all  the  com- 
panies amounted  in  1880  to  /~i+,ii8  odd,  which 
would  represent  somewhere  about  125,000  tons  of 
meat.  Of  the  balance  of  the  zoo,ooo  tons  which, 
as  we  have  said,  constituted  the  total  imports  into 
the  market  for  the  year,  a  good  deal  comes  from 
the  City  abalteirs,  some  from  ships  discharging  in 
the  Thames,  and  some  from  private  slaughter- 
houses. Retail  butchers  like,  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  to  have  a  slaughter-house  of  their  own,  so 
that  they  may  keep  animals  alive  on  their  own 
(licensed)  premises  until  wanted,  when  they  can 
kill  them  and  quickly  dispose  of  them,  thus  re- 
ducing the  chance  of  tainting  or  of  having  meat 
left  on  their  hands  to  a  minimum.  This  of  course 
is  especially  convenient  in  the  summer  time.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  200,000  tons  of  meat 


sold  in  Smithfield,  we  have  all  over  London  pri- 
vate establishments  killing  and  disposing  of  meat 
directly  to  the  public.  In  some  parts  there  are  great 
numbers  of  slaughter-houses.  In  Whitechapel, 
for  instance,  there  are  great  numbers  of  animals 
killed,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  meat  retailed  direct 
to  the  public,  though  some  of  the  carcasses  are 
sent  on  to  Smithfield,  the  offal  only  being  retained 
for  sale  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  from  here 
that  most  of  the  Jews  of  London  derive  their 
supplies.  There  is  an  officer  appointed  to  witness 
the  killing  of  animals  in  these  slaughter-houses, 
and  to  testify  to  its  having  been  performed  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  custom — and  a  horrible 
custom  it  is — the  testimony  being  given  in  the 
form  of  a  little  metal  stamp  attached  to  the  carcass 
of  an  animal  thus  killed.  All  meat  with  this  stamp 
attached  is  kosher,  and  may  lawfully  be  eaten  by  the 
Jew.  Without  the  stamp  the  meat  is  trifa,  and 
to  touch  it  is  pollution. 

These  private  slaughter-houses  render  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  state  definitely  the  amount  of 
meat  consumed  in  London  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
but  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  an  approximate  idea 
by  a  little  calculation.  It  has  been  estimated — 
though  on  what  ground  the  estimate  is  based  we 
are  unable  to  say — that  Londoners  eat  on  an 
average  2341b.  of  meat  a  year,  exclusive  of  fish 
and  poultry.  Now  the  last  census — the  census,  of 
1871  that  is — gave  about  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  as  the  population  of  London  within  the 
Registrar-General's  sphere.  We  are  saTe,  no 
doubt,  in  putting  it  now  at  3,500,000,  and  if  every 
individual  gets  on  the  average  234.1b.  of  meat  in 
the  year,  then  during  the  year  just  closed  London 
must  have  consumed  about  365,625  tone  of  meat. 


Darieites. 


Prince  Leopold'!  Bride.— The  Princess  Helena  Frederics 
Augusta  of  Waldeck-Pynnont,  the  betrothed  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold, is  Che  fourth  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Waldcck  and  the 
Princess  Helena  of  Nassau,  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  of 
the  ex-Duke  of  Nassau  and  of  the  present  Queen  of  Sweden. 
She  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  February,  1S61.  She  has  one 
brother  and  four  sisters,  the  eldest  unmarried.  The  second 
was  married  in  1S77  to  Prince  William  of  Wurtembotg,  and 
the  third,  Emma,  three  years  older  than  herself,  in  1879,  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Her  fourth  sister  is  only  eight 
years  old,  and  her  only  brother  is  six.  The  Prince  of  Wal- 
declt-Pyrmont  is  a  sovereign  Prince  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  population  of  the  Principality  is  54,000.  The  capital, 
Arolsen,  contains  2,500  inhabitants.  In  1868  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Principality  was  committed  to  Prussia.  The 
Waldeck  family  have  long  been  connected  with  that  of  Nas- 
sau, the  junior  branch  of  which  reigns  over  Holland.  A 
Prince  of  Waldeck  commanded  our  Dutch  allies  at  Fontenoy 
in  1745.  The  family  are  described  as  leading  a  partiarchal 
and  simple  life  at  the  Castle  of  Arolsen.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  marriage  of  the  sister  of  the  youthful  betrothed 
to  the  King  of  Holland,  not  quite  three  years  ago,  attracted 
much  notice  owing  to  the  great  disparity  of  years.  She  has 
one  daughter,  who,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  may  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  the  Netherlands. 

Phylloxera. — We  have  received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  H.  R.  Williams,  of  Lime  Street,  who  was  present  at  the 
Bordeaux  Congress  on  the  vine  disease  last  autumn,  and  who 


is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  districts  to  which  he  refers. 
Mr.  Williams  says:  "  You  have  given  in  the  '  Leisure  Hour' 
(p.  307,  1881]  particulars  about  the  Phylloxera.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  at  present  there  is  no  cessation  of  this  pest.  It 
continues  its  ravages,  and  many  an  estate  now  covered  with 
vines,  and  looking  green  and  beautiful  in  summer  under  the 
genial  influences  of  the  sun's  bright  rays,  will  ere  long  be  at- 
tacked, and,  like  many  other  fair  spots,  succumb.  The  Con- 
gress at  Bordeaux  upon  the  subject  had  representatives  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  America,  and  other  countries,  and 
made  conti  ibulions  of  knowledge  concerning  the  pest,  sug- 
gesting various  remedies  fur  its  extirpation.  Flooding  has 
been  reported  successful  in  some  districts,  but  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale.  Most  of  the  best 
vineyards  are  beyond  the  reach  of  floods,  or  are  on  sloping 
ground  ;  and  after  all,  flooding  is  or  doubtful  utility.  Various 
chemicals  have  been  used,  but  their  application  is  very  ex- 
pensive, not  have  they  proved  so  efficacious  as  the  chemists 
predicted.  The  demand  which  has  sprung  up  of  late  years 
lor  the  light  pure  wines  of  France  has  induced  the  vine- 
growers  to  take  too  much  out  of  the  vines,  and  the  difficulty 
in  such  a  country  is  to  supply  the  vine  with  the  proper  nutri- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  manure.  This  is  only  very  partially 
done,  added  to  which  the  wholesale  destruction  of  small 
birds  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  and,  I  believe,  has  contri- 
buted to  no  small  extent  to  produce  the  state  of  things  new 
so  deplorable.  The  vintages  of  1874  and  r8?5  were  "very 
abundant,  but  the  sin  following  years,  1876-81,  have  been 
short  and  disappointing  ones.  It  is  calculated  that  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  vintage  of  1881  in  France  amounts  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  at  least  400,000,000  gallons— a  good 
ordinary  vintage  is  reckoned  at  10,000,000,000  gallons." 

Vegetation  Force. — Some  years  ago  the  town  of  Basing- 
stoke was  paved,  and  not  many  months  afterwards  the 
pavement  was  observed  to  exhibit  an  unevenness  which  could 
not  easily'be  accounted  for.  In  a  short  time  after  the  mys- 
tery was  explained,  for  some  of  tbe  heaviest  stones  were 
completely  hfted  out  of  their  beds  by  the  growth  of  large 
toadstools  beneath  them.  One  of  these  stones  measured 
twenty-two  inches  by  twenty-one,  and  weighed  eighty-three 
pounds,  and  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  mortar  which  held 
it  in  its  place  would  probably  be  even  n  greater  obstacle  than 
the  weight.  It  became  necessary  to  repave  the  whole  town 
in  consequence  of  this  remarkable  disturbance.  A  similar 
incident  came  under  out  own  notice  of  a  large  kitchen  hearth- 
stone which  was  forced  up  from  its  bed  by  an  under-growing 
fungus,  and  had  to  be  refaid  two  or  three  times,  until  at  last 
it  reposed  in  peace,  the  old  bed  having  been  removed  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  and  a  new  foundation  laid.  A  circum- 
stance .recorded  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, of  a  cask  of  wine  which,  having  been  confined  three 
years  in  a  cellar,  was,  at  the  termination  of  that  period, 
found  to  have  leaked, from  the  cask  and  vegetated  in  the  form  of 
immense  fungi  which  had  filled  the  cellar  and  borne  upwards 
the  empty  wine  cask  to  the  roof.— So  writes  Dr.  L.  Cooke,  in 
his  "British  Fungi."  Another  example  of  the  force  of  vegeta- 
tion is  the  familiar  one  of  the  bursting  of  a  cocoa-nut  by  the 
imprisoned  germ,  when  immense  force  is  needed  to  break 
the  shell  from  without.  The  best  way  to  force  open  the 
dovetailed  sutures  of  a  skull  is  to  fill  it  with  peas  and  let 
them  begin  to  germinate. 

Horida.— The  British  consul  at  Mobile,  in  his  report  this 
year,  Calls  attention  to  the  great  resources  of  Florida,  and 
says  that  its  industries  can  be  made  more  varied  than  those 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Not  lo  speak  of  its  sea- 
island  and  ordinary  cotton,  its  corn,  sugar,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  the  orange  business  of  Florida  is  immense,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Millions  upon  millions  of  oranges  are 
sent  by  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
orange  crop  of  Florida  in  1879  was  valued  at  over  1,000,000 
dols.,  and  the  crop  of  this  year  was  thought  likely  lo  reach 
100,000,000  of  oranges.  Florida  is  said  to  stand  in  official 
sanitary  reports  as  the  healthiest  State  in  the  Union.  The 
consul  says  the  climate  is  not  hot  in  summer,  and  not  so 
oppressive  as  the  midsummer  North.  This  results  from  the 
peculiar  peninsular  shape  of  the  State,  and  the  ever-recurring 
sea-breezes  which  pass  over  it  The  Gulf  breeic  comes  with 
the  setting  sun,  and  cools  the  air  at  night.     A  sultry  night  is 


rare.  The  thermometer  seldom  goes  so  low  as  30  dog.  in 
winter,  and  rarely  reaches  90  deg.  in  summer.  The  average 
in  summer  is  82  deg.  The  supply  of  delicious  fruits  is  un- 
limited for  months.  Aliens  may  purchase,  hold,  and  sell 
lands  without  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,.  The 
supply  of  timber  is  described  as  inexhaustible.  The  consul 
stales  the  population  of  Florida  at  about  250,000,  and  the 
area  at  about  38,000,000  acres. 

Lord  Chief- Justice  Coleridge  on  Breach  of  Promise  of 
Marriage.— In  summing-up  in  an  action  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Coleridge,  alluding  to  some  remarks  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  this  class  of  action,  said  that  whatever  might  be  the 
enlightened  conclusion  of  Parliament  on  the  question  he  did 
not  know.  Parliament  might  think  fit  to  abolish  breach  of 
promise  as  a  ground  of  action,  but  it  was  much  to  be  con- 
sidered ere  that  consummation  was  arrived  at  whether  in 
certain  ranks  of  life  women  would  have  any  protection 
against  the  misconduct  of  men.  It  was  too  much  forgotten 
that  these  actions  were  often  extremely  uselul  in  keeping 
people  within  the  bounds  of  duty  which,  if  there  were  not 
such  laws,  they  would  avoid.  It  very  often  happened  that  a 
woman  gave  up  honestly  and  affectionately  the  best  years  of 
her  life  to  a  particular  man,  and  put  aside  all  thoughts  of 
marrying  ^ny  one  else.  When  that  man  dishonestly  and 
illegally  broke  his  contract  with  her,  the  only  compensation 
she  could  obtain  for  the  wrong  done  to  her  was  to  seek 
heavy  and  substantial  damages  in  a  court  of  law. 

Village  Desiderata.— Very  lew  villages  possess  anything 
in  tbe  nature  of  a  cottage  hospital,  though  scarce  a  year 
passes  without  the  need  of  one..  If  there  be  a  sudden  out- 
break of  smallpox  or  typhus  there  is  no  possibility  of  insula- 
tion. Tbe  doctor  recommends  removal  to  the  county 
infirmary,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  off;  but  if  the  patient  dies  on 
the  road,  or  the  day  after  arrival,  you  may  live  fifty  years 
after,  hut  you  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Again,  there  are 
few  villages  that  can  boast  a  reading-room,  or  a  library,  or  any 
room  where  a  man  can  get  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  have  a 
chat  with  his  temperate  friends.  As  for  such  a  thing  as  a 
simple  village  museum  to  store  the  curiosities  actually  found 
in  the  place,  or  left  there  by  residents,  we  never  heard  of  one  ; 
though  it  is  hard  to  say  why  a  village  should  not  have  it  as 
well  as  a  town.  It  might  be  no  better  than  a  small  but  dry 
and  well-lighted  bam.  Then  for  playgrounds  ;  most  villages 
had  them  in  the  open  common,  but  enclosure,  either  by  law 
or  by  simple  usurpation,  has  robbed  the  poor  rustics  of  their 
right.  These  are  some  of  the  actual  wants  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  village. — T/it  Times. 

Dean  Stanley's  MS. — A  correspondent  says  : — A  friend  of 
the  late  Dean  Stanley  has  just  received  by  post,  from  New 
York,  a  packet  of  manuscript  with  a  curious  request.  The 
manuscript  contains  an  article  written  by  Dean  Stanley, 
shortly  before  his  death,  for  one  of  the  great  American 
magazines.  As  soon  as  the  cable  conveyed  the  news  of  the 
dean's  death  the  proprietors  of  the  magazine  congratulated 
themselves  on  their  good  luck,  put  the  manuscript  in  the 
printer's  hands,  professing  to  make  the  article  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  forthcoming  number.  But  their  purpose  was 
met  by  an  extraordinary  difficulty.  The  printers  could  not 
read  the  dean's  handwriting.  They  struggled  at  it  from  noon 
till  even,  having  the  assistance  of  skilledreaders,  and  of  the 
full  intelligence  of  the  editorial  department.  The  combined 
force  wrested  the  meaning  of  about  ten  out  of  every  dozen 
words ;  but  it  was  admitted  that  without  the  other  two  the 
article  would  be  fatally  incomplete.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  forward  the  MS.  to  a  friend  of  the  late  dean. 
Commenting  on  this,  the  "North  British  Daily  Mail  "says  :— 
"  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  tbe  troth  of  that 
amusing  story,  at  present  going  the  round,  with  respect  to 
the  MS.  of  the  article  contributed  to  an  American  magazine  : 
by  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  which  had  to  be  returned 
lo  one  of  the  dean's  friends  in  England  to  decipher,  as  no 
printer  in  the  United  States  could  make  it  out.  The  figure 
of  a  fly  walking  over  a  sheet  of  paper  after  its  legs  had  been 
dipped  in  an  ink-boitle  present  but  a  faint  image  of  the 
dean's  usual  caligraphy.  On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  ol 
the  Bunyan  Statue  at  Bedford  one  of  the  London  reporters 
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congratulated  himself  on  securing  the  MS.  of  the  address 
which  the  dean  delivered  on  that  occasion.  With  this  in  his 
pocket  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  subsequent  proceedings,  beyond 
partaking  with  great  heartiness  of  the  dinner,  and  returned 
to  town  in  a  very  comfortable  frame  of  mind,  only  dropping 
into  Fleet  Street  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  deposit  the 
dean's  precious  paper  with  the  printer.  Then  he  hted  home 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family  in  Brixton,  feeling  at  peace  with 
all  mankind.  He  had  not  been  in  bed,  however,  above  half- 
an-hour  when  a  messenger  arrived  in  hot  haste,  summoning 
him  back  to  the  office.  The  printers  were  not  able  to  make 
out  one  word  in  twenty,  and  the  editor  was  imperative  that 
they  must  have  the  dean's  address.  So  our  awakened  re- 
porter had  to  sit  down  and  extend  his  notes  in  hot  haste,  and 
with  a  disgust  which  may  be  imagined.  We  may  add,  by 
the  way,  a  fact  which  we  have  nowhere  seen  noted.  Of  the 
distinguished  literary  men  in  this  country  of  about  the  same 
age  as  Dean  Stanley,  especially  such  as  had  been  trained 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  a  majority  wrote  very  nod 
hands ;  and  we  have  seen  several  which,  like  the  dean's, 
were  the  despair  of  every  printer  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
moke  a  professional  acquaintance  with  them." 

Fuel  Waste. — London,  representing,  as  it  does,  the 
greatest  centre  of  human  refinement  and  art,  burns  of  coal 
eight  millions  of  tons  yearly  and  utilises  at  the  utmost  one- 
tenth  of  the  full  calorific  effect  it  contains.  Its  fires  send 
into  the  atmosphere  not  less  than  400,000  tons  of  smoke  and 
soot,  130,000  tons  of  sulphur,  and  an  incalculable  volume  of 
unwholesome  gases  of  the  highest  thermal  value.  Its 
citizens  are  compelled  to  handle  and  re-handle  this  vast 
weight  of  dirty  material  and  its  resulting  filth  and  ash,  which 
not  only  injures  and  corrodes  their  homes  and  properties,  but 
veils  the  heavens  from  their  sight.  And  this  system  of  com- 
bustion, differing  but  little  in  the  degree  of  waste  and  dis- 
comfort, is  maintained  the  world  over  l>y  our  present, civilisa- 
tion. The  chief  source  of  this  enormous  loss  lies  b  the 
impossibility  of  economically  converting  the  crude  fuel  to  gas 
in  the  ordinary  grate  or  stove,  which  conversion  is  a  pre-re- 
quisite  to  combustion,  and  the  subsequent  burning  of  the 
gases  evolved,  in  the  proper  quantum  of  air.  The  most 
modem  blast  furnaces  are  adjudged  by  the  best  authorities  to 
show  the  highest  utilisation  ot  crude  fuel  (excepting  some 
special  boilers),  and  these  never  pass  36  per  cent,  of  the  theo- 
retical heating  power  of  the  coal.  The  house  grate  in  general 
use  reaches  only  about  3  j  per  cent. 

Everyday  Faith. — Faith  should  be  an  everyday  thing  with 
us.  In  the  life  of  Abraham  how  few  acts  are  mentioned  of 
outward  religion,  of  long  retirements,  fasts,  public  services, 
sacraments,  and  so  forth,  but  how  clear  it  is  that  his  daily 
secular  and  domestic  life  was  a  living  uoto  God  as  a  pilgrim 
and  a  sojourner  with  Him.  There  is  no  visible  line  between 
secular  and  sacred  in  the  patriarch's  life  :  it  was  all  sacred. 
It  is  an  evil  distinction  which  saith  so  far  is  spiritual  and  so 
for  is  secular.  My  brethren,  your  whole  lives  must  be 
spiritual  lives,  there  must  be  faith  in  God  about  your  home, 
your  families,  and  your  neighbours.  Some  look  upon  faith 
as  a  kind  of  Sunday  grace  to  be  laid  up  in  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  with  Aaron's  rod;  but,  indeed,  it  is  an  every- 
day faculty,  a  grace  for  the  table,  a  grace  for  the  cupboard,  a 
grace  for  the  pocket,  a  grace  for  the  market,  a  grace  for  the 
nursery,  and  a  grace  for  the  sick  bed.  The  life  of  God's 
people  is  not  to  be  lived  within  the  four  narrow  walls  of  a 
meeting-house,  it  is  lived  wherever  they  are,  for  in  every 
place  the  jus;  shall  live  by  faith.  The  religion  of  a  Christian 
is  to  be  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  faith  is  to  run  through  it 
like  a  thread  tlirough  a  necklace  of  coral.  We  are  to  believe 
God  as  much  when  He  saith,  "Thy  bread  shall  be  given 
thee  and  thy  water  shall  be  sure,"  as  when  He  saith,  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  he  saved."  Oh,  for  more 
household  faith,  more  everyday  faith  !— C.  H.  Sfurgim. 

Isaac  Walton's  Home.— The  widening  of  Fleet  Street 
from  Chancery  Lane  to  Bell  Yard  invorvedthe  demolition  of 
two  houses  to  which  are  attached  many  interesting  associa- 
tions. One  of  these,  says  "The  Times,"  is  the  eld  Cock 
Tavern,  long  associated  with  the  names  of  Johnson,  Boswell, 
Goldsmith,  Steele,  and  Addison.  The  other  is  the  house  of 
Isaac  Walton,  author  of  "  The  Complcat  Angler ;  or  the 


Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  being  a  Discourse  on  Fish: 
and  Fishing  not  Unworthy  the  Perusal  of  most  Anglers  " — a 
book  which  in  simplicity  of  language  is  equalled  only  by 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  its  only  rival  in  respect  of  being 
read  by  all  classes.  The  house  where  Walton  bved  stands  as 
it  stood  in  1624,  when  he  entered  upon  its  occupation.  Its 
identity  is  clearly  established  by  the  parish  books  of  St.  Dun- 
Stan's,  as  well  as  by  deeds.  Walton,  previous  to  occupying 
this  house,  lived  over  the  "  Bourse  "  on  Comhill,  where  the 
shops  were  only  74ft.  by  5ft.  That  he  did  not  neglect  his 
business  for  his  favourite  recreation  on  the  River  Lea  is 
proved  by  his  progress,  as  the  Fleet  Street  House  afforded  a 
larger  place  of  business,  even  when  shared  by  another,  the 
sharer  of  the  house  being  a  John  Mason,  a  hosier,  while 
Walton  carried  on  the  business  of  a  linendraper,  and,  some 
allege,  the  business  of  a  man-milliner  as  well.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  who  published  an  edition  of  the  "  Compleat 
Angler"  in  1760,  describes  the  house  as  "  two  doors  west  of 
the  end  of  Chancery  Lane."  Walton  retired  from  business 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  1643,  with  a  moderate  fortune,  which, 
he  affirmed  in  his  will,  ' '  he  had  neither  got  by  falsehood  or 
flattery,  or  the  extreme  cruelty  of  the  law."  The  "  Compleat 
Anglei "  was  first  published  in  the  parish  where  it  was  pro- 
bably written,  and  where  he  had  lived— St.  Danstan's— the 
first  edition  bearing  this  imprint  ;  "London:  Printed  by  T. 
Maxes,  for  Rich.  Marriott,  in  St.  Dunstan's  Churchyard, 
Fleet  Street,  1653." 

The  Trelawny  Ballad. — The  controversy  about  Ihe.author- 
ship  of  the  famous  Comish  ballad,  "The  Song  of  the 
Western  Men,"  has  been  again  renewed.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  Rev.  R.  S,  Hawker,  the  late  rector  of  Mor- 
wenstow,  having  written  the  ballad  as  it  now  stands.  Miss 
Strickland,  in  her  "Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops,"  and  the 
Percy  Society,  in  their  "Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the 
Peasantry  of  England,"  repeated  the  error  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who,  in  his  essay  prefixed  to  his  "Minstrelsy,"  and 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  brilliant  chapter  on  the  Seven 
Bishops,  referred  to  the  ballad  as  contemporary  with  Bishop 
Trelawny,  1688.  The  truth  is  that  there  was  on  old  ballad, 
but  only  one  stanza  of  it  remains — 

"  And  shall  Trelawny  die, 
And  shall  Trelawny  die  P 
Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why." 
This  refrain,  as  in  some  ancient  Scottish  songs,  gave  the 
theme  of  the  more  modern  ballad,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only 
part  universally  remembered.     Mr.  Hawker  acknowledges 
.  the  antiquity  of  the   chorus  in  thus  writing   to  a  friend, 
November  4th,  1853.     (See  "Notes  and  Queries,"  June  3rd, 
1876).     "  In  reply  to  your  kind  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  not  a 
trace  of  the  original  Trelawny  Ballad  besides  the  two  lines  of 
the  chorus  which  are  incorporated  in  my  song  have  ever 
turned  up.      There  is  a  variation  in  the  chorus  hardly  worth 
noting,   but  it  runs — 'There's    twice  ten   thousand    under 
ground,' etc" 

The  St.  Ovtaard  Pm*.— The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  being 
now  completed,  and  the  line  open  from  Gdschenen  to 
Airolo,  the  Italian  mail  will  pass  by  this  route  from  the 
lieginning  of  this  year.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  instead 
of  the  long  and  tedious  diligence  journey  from  the  end  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  by  Altdorf,  with  its  relays  of 
horses  in  summer  and  snow-sledges  in  winter,  its  halt  at 
Andenr.att,  and  shivering  pause  at  the  Hospice,  down  to  the 
warm  Italian  side,  it  will  only  take  eleven  hours  to  get  from 
Basel  to  Milan,  twenty-four  hours  to  Florence,  and  thirty- 
three  hours  to  Rome. 

The  Uses  of  Petroleum.  —  A  writer  says  :— The  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  word  petroleum  brings  to  the  mind  thoughts  of 
the  fortunes  that  have  been  mode  and  lost  by  this  product. 
The  displacement  of  whale  oil  by  kerosene  as  a  means  of 
illumination,  paraffin  candles  as  a  substitute  for  wax  and 
tallow,  the  immense  quantities  of  the  petroleum  lubricating 
oil  used  in  every  factory  and  machine  shop  of  the  land — in 
short,  the  immeasurable  uses  of  petroleum  and  its  products — 
give  it  the  place  it  almost  instantly  claimed  in  the  industries 
of  modern  civilisation;  and  the  fact  that  it  not  only  made 


le  pro- 

""ga- 
llon as  lo  the  applicability  to  many  uses  in  the  arts  nnd  as  a 
medicine.     As  an  illuminator  its  use  is  almost  worldwide, 

also  in  machinery  as  a  lubricant.  As  a  base  for  soaps  it  is 
being  extensively  used,  both  for  common  and  the  finest  toilet 
purposes.  In  pharmacy  the  residuum  of  distillation  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  base  foe  ointments.  They  are  known  as 
cosmoline,  vaseline,  deodoroline,  petroline,  fluorine,  and 
saxoline.  They  have  long  been  adopted  and  used  by  phar- 
macists, being  odourless,  tasteless,  and  of  a  handsome  colour, 
and  not  liable  to  become  rancid  as  does  lard.  As  a  medicine, 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  that 
incurable  malady  —  consumption.  —  Oil  and  .Colourman's 
yottrnal. 

Increased  Wage*  of  Factory  Operative*.  —  I  was  looking  at 
one  of  our  wages  books  from  1839  to  1841,  and  I  will  tell 
you  wltat   I  found  in  it,  and  what  I  find  in  it  now.     In  1839 

K'ercers  received  8s.  a  week,  and  worked  twelve  bours  a  day. 
ow  the  same  class  receive  13s.  a  week,  and  work  ten  hours 
a  day,  while  if  they  worked  twelve,  and  were  paid  in  the 
.same  proportion,  they  would  be  paid  16s.  a  week,  or  exactly 
double  what  they  received  in  1839,  1840,  and  184.1.  The 
drawing-frame  workers,  in  1839,  had  7s.  oil.,  now  they  have 
15s.,  with  two  hours  a  day  less.  TherovershadSs.,  now  they 
have  14s.  The  doners,  who  are  considered  a  class  sometimes 
not  very  manageable,  formerly  had  53.  6d. ;  now  they  have 
os.  6d.  Warpers  were  then  nearly  all  women,  and  earned 
17s.  6d.  a  week;  now  they  ore  nearly  all  men,  and  earn  35s.  6d. 
a  week.  (Cheers.)  At  that  time  our  blacksmith  had  22s.  a 
week  ;  now  he  has  34s.,  and  in  both  cases  for  factory  time. 
Yon  see  the  enormous  benefit  that  the  people  in  these  fac- 
tories have  got.  They  have  two  hours  a  day  more  leisure, 
and  their  wages  are  nearly  doubled. — Mr.  Bright  at  RochdaU, 

Poit  Office  Savings  Banks.— The  total  number  of  accounts 
open  at  the  Post  Office  savings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  the  31st  December,  1880,  was  2,184,972,  and  the  total 
amount  deposited  £33.744.637  **■  S&-  In  England  there 
were  1,963,604  accounts,  with  a  total  deposit  of  .£30,546, 306 
18s.  7d. ;  in  Wales,  65,833  accounts,  with  .£941,523  3s.  8d. 
total  deposit.  In  Scotland  the  accounts  numbered  68,400, 
with  a  total  amonnt  deposited  of  £619,973  ls-  3<h  ;  while  in 
Ireland  there  were  82,121  accounts,  and  the  sum  of 
£l>555,894  43.  66.  deposited. 


Unsin  table  Ships,— Every  year  produces  numerous  schemes 
by  sanguine  inventors,  who  have  at  least  faith  in  their  inven- 
tions so  far  as  to  incur  the  cost  of  patenting  them.  Among 
the  specifications  registered  last  year  is  "an  apparatus  to 
prevent  ships  from  sinking."  The  principle  is  to  have  flexible 
waterproof  pontoons  or  bags  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
and  these  are  10  be  inflated  when  there  is  danger  of  sinking 
from  a  leak  or  other  disaster.  It  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
buoyancy  given  by  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air  to  any  weight  of 
water  61m  wood  or  iron ;  and  the  efficiency  of  buoyant 
appendages  can  be  imagined  with  large  vessels,  as  they  are 
familiar  in  some  sorts  of  lifeboat  patents.  But  whether  the 
big  bags  necessary  for  floating  an  iron  ship  can  be  filled  by 
bellows,  or  other  contrivance,  in  a  storm  or  other  emergency , 
seems  doubtful.  Mr.  Richard  Golslon  Sayers,  a  Choctaw 
Indian,  now  studying  in  London  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
rentorand  patentee.  Some  owners  of  trading  vessels, 
,   under  the 


little  for  loss  either  of  ships 


test  hi; 

Juan  and  Kedem't  Country— Pot  i  lies  at  the  end  of  a  vast 
swamp  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  may,  as  it  is  supposed, 
have  been  the  spot  where  Jason  landed  when  he  came  here 
in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  nnd  made  thai  acquaintance 
with  Medea  which  ended  in  the  well-known  tragic  catas- 
trophe. The  region  is  the  ancient  Colchis,  the  Rion  is  the 
River  Phasis,  Kutais  was  the  residence  of  King  ALiilcs,  and 


Medea's  maiden  home.     To  what 

have  been  altered  by  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages 


ifficult 


that 


difficult  to  sail  over  the  bar.     It 
the  unfitness  of  the  harbour  of  Poti  for  modem  trade 
to  eager  to   seize  Batoum,  a  port 


about  thirty  miles  south  of  Poti,  in  their  late  wars  with  the 
Turks.  Batoum  is  now  in  their  hands,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  even  the  two  ports  put  together  and  joined  by  the 
railway  which  is  now  being  constructed  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  immense  trade  which  must  find  there  an  outlet  if 
the  railway  all  across  the  isthmus  from  Baku  to  Tin  is  to  the 
two  harbours  is  soon  completed,  and  if  the  export  of  the 
naphtha,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other  produce  of  this  most 
fertile  region,  answers  all  reasonable  expectations.  For 
Batoum,  though  a  sufficiently  deep  and  well-sheltered  haven, 
seemed  tome  to  have  barely  room  for  nine  or  ten  steamers  at 
a  lime  ;  and  although  at  Poti  a  new  port  has  been  laid  out 
and  the  moles  are  being  built  outside  the  harbour,  and  away 
from  the  river,  the  dredging  of  the  ever-silting  sands  must 
needs  be  a  heavy  and  ever-recurring  expense,  tasking  the 
perseverance  and  exhausting  the  resources  both  of  public  and 

Erivate  enterprise.  The  best  of  such  circumstances  must, 
owever,  be  made,  for  the  Caucasian  region  has  no  other 
available  outlet  anywhere  on  the  coast  from  Kertch  to  Trebi- 
rond.  As  they  appeared  to  me  now,  both  Poti  and  Batoum 
are  mean  and  wretched  towns,  the  first  with  4,000,  the 
second  with  3,000  inhabitants  1  both  are  unhealthy,  and  so 
unsafe  in  their  neighbourhood-  that  no  one  ventures  beyond 
their  suburbs  without  an  escort,  as  the  mountains  are  infested 
by  marauding  bands  from  the  neighbouring  region  of  Lazis- 


of 


Sussex  Proverbs. — Proverbs  are  naturally  the  form  which 
much  of  our  native  wisdom  takes,  and  occasionally  I  meet 
with  one  which 'is  new  to  me.  A  cottager  was  quite  lately 
telling  me  that  her  husband  and  herself  had  lived  lor  twenty- 
three  years  in  their  present  cottage,  and  that  her  husband  bad 
worked  on  thesame  farm  longer  still ;  and,  she  added,  "and  I 
don't  know  but  what  we've  been  foolish  for  stoppin'  in  one 

flace  as  long  as  we  have  done  ;  people  say  we  have,  anyhow." 
quoted  the  very  obvious  proverb,  "A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss,"  to  which  she  replied  at  once,  "  Yes,  sir,  and  a 
sitting  hen  gets  no  feathers."  I  felt  that  I  had  taken  little 
by  my  suggestion.  When  I  was  a  growing  lad  I  used  to  de- 
precate the  astonishment  of  a  kindly  old  farmer's  wife,  who 
Saw  me  at  intervals  of  about  six  months,  by  saying  in  all 
humility,  "111  weeds  grow  apace."  "Yes,"  she  would 
answer,  "and  good  rye  thrives  high."  Proverbs  somehow 
seem  nearly  to  balance  each  other,  and  a  good  memory  would 
generally  be  able,  I  imagine,  to  furnish  one  exactly  opposite 
to  any  one  that  might  be  quoted.  The  following  quaint  say- 
ing I  have  heard  employed  to  express  the  not  uncommon 
occurrence  of  the  head  of  a  family  being  able  to  introduce 
various  members  of  the  family  into  thesame  company  ;  "  Yes, 
sir,  the  fingers  have  got  pretty  close  to  the  thumb." — J.  c.  e. 

Toe  EUtu  at  Eton.— During  the  gale  of  October  14th  two 
of  the  old  elms  in  the  Playing  Fields  at  Eton  were  blown 
down.  It  is  said  that  these  trees  were  planted  by  Provost 
Rouse,  some  lime  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  man  by  whose  influence,  as  it  is  said,  Cromwell  was  in- 
duced to  spare  Eton  from  spoliation.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Provost  Rouse  was  the  author  of  the  metrical 
translation  of  the  Psalter,  which  is  still  used  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  in  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  under  the  name  ol 
the  Scotch  Version. 

Social  Progreis.— The  more  carefully  we  examine  the  past 
the  moie  reason  we  shall  find  to  dissent  from  those  who 
imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of  new-  social  evils. 
The  truth  is  lhat  the  evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
old.  That  which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns 
and  the  humanity  which  remedies  them. — Lord  Macaulay. 

Daniel  Webster's  First  Case. — An  anecdote  is  related  of 
the  celebrated  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, which  illustrates  the  advantage  of  honest  industry  in 
small  matters,  and  shows  how  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
duty  is  often  unexpectedly  rewarded.     Some  petty  insurance 


VARIETIES. 


esse  was  brought  to  him  when  a  young  lawyer  in  Ports- 
mouth. Only  a  small  amount  was  involved,  and  a  twenty- 
dollar  fee  was  all  that  was  promised.  He  saw  that  to  do  his 
client  full  justice  a  journey  to  Boston,  to  consult  the  law 
library,  would  be  desirable.  He  would  be  out  of  pocket  by 
such  an  expedition,  and  for  the  time  he  would  receive  no 
adequate  compensation.  After  a  little  hesitation  he  deter- 
mined to  do  his  very  best,  cost  what  it  might.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  Boston  and  looked  up  the  authorities,  and 
gained  the  case.  Years  after  this,  Webster,  then  famous, 
was  passing  through  New  York.  An  important  insurance 
case  was  to  be  tried  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  one  of  the 
counsel  had  suddenly  been  taken  ill.  Money  was  no  object, 
and  Webster  was  begged  to  name  his  terms  and  conduct  the 
case.     "  I  to!d  them,  '  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  that  it  was  pre- 

Cterous  to  expect  me  to  prepare  a  legal  argument  at  a  few 
rs'  notice.  They  insisted,  however,  that  I  should  look 
at  the  papers ;  and  this,  after  some  demur,  I  consented  to 
do.  Well,  it  was  my  old  twenty-dollar  case  over  again  ; 
and,  as  I  never  forget  anything,  I  had  all  Hie  authorities  at 
my  fingers'  ends.      The  Court  knew  that  I   had  no  time  to 


and  money  for  that  journey  to  Boston ;  and  the  moral  is, 
that  good  work  is  rewarded  in  the  end,  though,  to  be  sure, 
one's  own  self-approval  should  be  enough." 

Mr.  Cobden  on  Lord  John  Enwell  and  Sir  Bobsrt  PeeL— 
Among  all  the  converts  and  conformers,  I  class  Sir  Robert 
Feel  as  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  earnest.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  acting  from  strong  convictions.  His  mind  has  a 
natural  [caning  towards  politico-economical  truths.  The 
man  who  could  make  it  his  hobby  so  early  to  work  out  the 
dry  problem  of  the  currency  question  and  arrive  at  such 
sound  conclusions  could  not  fail  to  be  equally  able  and  will- 
ing to  pnt  in  practice  the  other  theories  of  Adam  Smith.  It 
is  from  this  that  I  rely  upon  his  not  compromising  one  prin- 
ciple beyond  the  three  years.  But  I  must  confess  1  have  not 
the  same  confidence  in  Lord  John  and  the  Whigs.  Not  that 
I  think  the  latter  inferior  in  moral  sentiment,  but  the  reverse- 
But  Lord  John  and  his  party  do  not  understand  the  subject 
so  well  as  Peel.  The  Whig  leader  is  great  upon  questions 
of  a  constitutional  character,  and  has  a  hereditary  leaning 
towards  a  popular  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  his  mind  is  less  adapted  for  the  mastery  of  econo- 
mical questions,  and  he  attaches  an  inferior  importance  to 
them.  Nor  does  he  weigh  the  forces  of  public  opinion  so 
accurately  as  Peel.  He  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  a  privi- 
leged clique.  His  sympathies  are  aristocratic.  He  is  some- 
times thinking  of  the  House  of  Russell,  while  Peel  is  occu- 
pied upon  Manchester.  They  are  in  a  false  position  ;  Peel 
ought  to  be  the  leader  of  the  middle  class,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  is  not  destined  to  be  so  before  the  end  of  his  career. 
—Mertys  Life  of  Cobden. 

The  First  Graduate  of  Harvard  College.— The  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Woodbridge,  M.A.,  rector  of  Newbury  from  1649  to 
1662,  was  the  graduate  whose  name  appears  first  in  the  list 
of  Harvard  Alumni,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Savoy  Conference,  and  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  was 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  received  episcopal 
ordination  a  few  years  after  the  Restoration.  He,  however, 
subsequently  returned  to  the  same  principles  he  had  formerly 
professed  ;  and,  retiring  to  Englefield,  near  Reading,  died 
there  in  November,  1684.  His  body  was  escorted  from 
Englefield  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newbury, 
where  he  was  buried,  by  a  vast  concourse  of  Nonconformists, 
but  there  is  no  record  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  noteworthy 
Puritan  divine,  the  first  graduate  of  the  oldest  American 
University,  is  interred. 

Antidote  to  Snake-Poison. — A  Brazilian  has  recorded  in 
the  "Times"  three  cases  of  the  successful  use  of  perman- 
ganate of  potass  in  neutralising  snake-poison.  In  the  Pirahy 
district,  at  Captain  Rezende's  coffeeTestate,  a  labourer  while 
in  the  field  was  bitten  hy  a  snake  just  above  the  ankle.  He 
was  taken  home,  and  Captain  Reiende  injected  with  a  small 
syringe  a  little  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  All 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  snake-poisoning  disappeared, 
and  the  man  returned  to  work  next  day.     On  the  sugar- 


estate  of  the  Baron  de  Copanema,  at  Barra  de  S.  Joao,  ■ 
negro  being  bitten  by  a  jararaca,  a  most  venomous  snake, 
showed  shortly  after  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning.  His 
limbs  swelled  and  he  began  to  bleed  through  the  nostrils 
and  mouth.  On  being  taken  to  the  engine-house,  where  he 
arrived  insensible,  Mr-  Lehremer,  the  manager  of  the  estate, 
injected  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate,  and 
four  hours  after  the  negro  had  so  far  recovered  that  he  went 
back  to  work.  On  the  22nd  of  August  in  Santos,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Broadbent,  of  the  Santos  and  Jundiahy  Railway  Com- 
:ussu,  also  a  very  poisonous 
e  flask  to  another  when  the 
snake,  which  was  yet  alive,  bit  his  left  hand.  A  Brazilian 
gentleman  who  was  standing  near  immediately  went  to  a 
chemist's,  where  he  procured  some  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassium,  which  he  injected  twice  into  Mr.  Broadbent's 
hand.  Inflammation,  which  had  already  set  in,  now  disap- 
peared, and  no  more  pain  was  felt. 

Baker*  and  Pnblican*.— A  correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
encloses  an  advertisement  running  as  follows  :  "  By  this  post 
we  hand  you  sample  of  our  extra  fine  double- dressed  rice- 
flour.  It  is  specially  dressed  to  mix  along  with  fine  bread 
Hours.  It  will  be  found  to  use  the  best  along  with  the  best 
qualities  of  flours  besides  allowing  a  larger  margin  in  price. 
Soliciting  your  orders,"  etc.,  etc.  Bread  made  of  this  adul- 
terated flour  is  sold  as  the  best  wheatcn  bread.  A  worse 
adulteration  is  the  admixture  of  old  or  damaged  flour  with 
what  is  new  and  good.  There  are  honest  bakers  and  honest 
millets,  especially  in  the  country,  but  in  London  and  other 
large  cities  most  of  the  bakers  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
great  millers,  who  are  usually  the  owners  or  rent-payers  of 
the  shops  supplied  with  their  flour;  just  as  publicans  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  brewers,  who  own  or  rent  the  public- 
houses  for  the  sale  of  their  beer.  The  retailers  are  less  the 
rogues  in  such  matters  than  the  capitalists  for  whom  they  are 

Small  Country  Towns. — The  curse  of  such  is  the  partial  or 
entire  idleness  of  large  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is 
always  a  cluster  of  men  living  on  competencies,  and  a  greater 
number  of  tradesmen  whose  shop  duties  do  not  occupy  half 
their  time.  In  those  days  tavern  enjoyments  were  in  vogue 
among  men  who  do  not  now  enter  a  public  place  of  enter- 
tainment once  in  a  twelvemonth.  The  weary  waste  of 
Spirits  and  energy  at  these  soaking  evening  meetings  was 
eplorable.  Insipid  toasts,  petty  raillery,  empty  gabble 
about  trivial  occurrences,  endless  disputes  on  small  questions 
of  fact  where  an  almanack  or  a  dictionary  would  have  settled 
all — these,  relieved  by  a  song  when  it  was  to  be  had,  formed 
the  staple  of  convivial  life  as  I  remember  it  in  such  places  in 
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Petroleum  Wells.— There  are  nearly  12,000  wells  in  Opera- 
tion'in  Pennsylvania,  the  produce  of  which  is  conveyed  to 
the  iron  tanks  and  refineries  by  means  of  3,000  miles  of  pipe. 
The  bore-holes  by  means  of  which  the  petroleum  is  worked 
are  usually  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
500  to  800  feet  deep,  although  oil  is  often  found  much  nearer 
the  surface.  When  first  "struck,"  the  oil  generally  rises  to 
the  surface  and  overflows  ;  while  occasionally  it  issues  with 
such  force  as  to  reach  a  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  discharge  in  the  latter  case  is  often  very  great, 
a  single  well  of  this  kind  having  been  known  to  yield  25,000 
barrels  of  oil  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  This  outburst, 
however,  soon  ceases,  and   the  oil   can  then  only  be  got  by 

Eumping,  by  means  of  which  a  tolerabfy  regular  supply  may 
c  obtained  for  several  years.  One  of  the  earliest  borings  at 
Oil  Creek,  and  that  which  led  to  the  rush  of  oil-seekers, 
tapped  a  reservoir  which  yielded  twenty-five  barrels  daily  ; 
but  this  was  altogether  distanced  by  subsequent  borings, 
many  of  which  have  yielded  from  300  to  500  barrels  a  day 
for  long  periods.  A  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  oil 
is  exported  in  the  crude  state,  the  great  bulk  of  it  being 
refined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  placed  in  iron  retorts  and  heated,  when  the  naphtha  is 
distilled  over  first,  then  the  illuminating  oil,  and  finally  the 
heavy  lubricating  material. 
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ClIArTEK    VI.—  HORNE  C 


"  Nor  thou  altogether  ■ 


MR.  TYRRELL'S  offices  were  situated  in  Home 
Court,  one  of  the  numerous  retreats  or 
alleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  clerks'  desks  were  railed  off  from 
the  outer  world,  so  that  a  visitor  or  client  could 
only  communicate  with  those  who  sat  before  them 
through  a  small  railing  at  the  top  of  the  panels. 
A  messenger  in  uniform,  of  soldierly  bearing,  with 
two  or  three  medals  upon  his  breast,  mounted 
guard  outside  the  partition.  Behind  the  screen 
were  boxes  of  tin  and  iron,  containing  bonds, 
certificates,  and  other  documents  of  unknown, 
and  sometimes  doubtful  value,  while  a  heavy  iron 
door,  labelled  with  the  lion  and  unicorn,  sug- 
gested even  greater  treasures— gold,  perhaps,  in 
brown  bags,  and  bank-notes  in  bundles.  Even  on 
the  desks,  fully  exposed  to  view,  might  often  be 
*een  bunches  of  scrip  certificates,  a  sheet  of 
coupons,  some  of  them  in  strange  characters — 
Turkish,  Pushtoo,  Patagonian,  or  what  not — we 
may,  perhaps,  be  anticipating  a  little  as  to  their 
nationality,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  times — in 
strange  characters  as  to  the  text,  but  in  which 
certain  black  figures,  intelligible  all  over  the  world, 
stood  out  in  strong  relief,  representing  hundreds, 
or  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands,  whether  of 
sovereigns,    francs,    piastres,    paras,   or    cowries, 


would  appear  on  closer  inspection.  Hungry 
speculators,  whose  mouths  watered  at  the  sight, 
might  rub  their  eager  faces  against  the  raiting,  but 
could  not  put  forth  their  hands  to  grasp  any  of 
these  treasures.  Busy  men  who  came  and  went 
might  look  with  anxious  eyes  upon  these  promises 
to  pay,  the  evidence  of  national  wealth  or  national 
bankruptcy,  but  unless  they  came  provided  either 
with  funds  for  investment  or  with  securities  for 
sale,  they  could  gain  no  satisfaction  from  the  view. 
Even  if  they  had  been  able  to  grasp  the  crisp  and 
rustling  paper  in  their  hands,  and  to  make  their 
escape  with  it  in  spite  of  barriers  and  doors,  in 
defiance  of  clerks,  commissionaires,  porters,  and 
police,  they  would  perhaps  have  had  nothing  but 
disappointment  for  their  pains.  Those  tempting 
documents  might  have  proved  no  better  than  the 
famous  apples  spoken  of  by  Strabo  and  Josephus 
(springing  up  like  some  of  the  bonds  in  question 
in  Eastern  climates),  which  presented  a  very 
beautiful  and  promising  appearance  outwardly, 
but  within  were  full  of  ashes,  crude  and  bitter  to 
the  taste. 

Three  or  four  doors  in  the  wall  opposite  the 

screen  opened  into  little  rooms  or  closets,  each 

furnished  with  an  almanack,  a  stock  and  share  list, 

a  table  and  two  chairs,  and  an  inkstand  and  two 
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pens.  Two  men  shut  up  together  in  one  of  these 
narrow  cells,  or  wells,  for  such  they  resembled, 
might  get  through  a  great  deal  of  business  in  a 
very  short  time.  There  was  scarcely  space  in  them 
for  any  one  to  turn  round,  but  there  was"  room 
enough  for  the  transfer  of  any  amount  of  money. 
Many  an  anxious  speculator  had  spent  an  unhappy 
half-hour  within  those  little  dens,  waiting  with 
feverish  impatience  the  return  of  Mr.  Tyrrell  or 
his  clerk,  who  had  stepped  out  to  do  what  he 
could  with  some  doubtful  paper,  or  to  obtain  the 
latest  quotation  of  some  fluctuating  bonds. 

The  clerks  behind  the  screen,  though  for  the 
most  part  staid  and  silent,  were  free  from  the 
anxieties  which  distracted  their  clients,  and  it  was 
an  astonishing  thing  to  see  how  lightly  and  care- 
lessly they  could  handle  documents  which  were 
the  cause  of  buoyant  exultation  or  miserable  de- 
pression to  their  owners.  They  stuck  pins  into 
them,  they  cut  them  in  pieces  with  scissors,  they 
flung  them  across  the  desks  into  drawers  or  cup- 
boards, and  shut  them  in  with  a  slam  and  a  click 
of  the  lock,  and — a  casual  remark  about  a  change 
of  wind  or  weather. 

They  little  thought,  those  cool,  hard-headed 
clerks,  when  they  drove  the  pins  into  the  precious 
documents  of  the  much  sharper  thorns  which 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  their  owners,  pins  in  their 
pillows,  depriving  them  of  sleep;  or  of  the  cut- 
ting up  of  estates  as  with  shears,  to  satisfy  greedy 
claimants  who  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their 
speculations.  Tbey  little  thought,  as  they  turned 
the  key  in  the  iron  door,  of  the  sponging  houses 
and  prisons,  whose  doors  were  slammed  and  locks 
made  fast  upon  weary,  broken-down  men,  whose 
cares  and  disappointments  were  locked  in  with 
them,  while  their  friends  and  hopes  and  comforts 
were  shut  out. 

If  there  be  such  things  as  ghosts,  rtvtnanis, 
spirits  returning  from  their  unknown  bourne,  or 
resianls,  lingering  yet  in  this  world,  tied  and 
bound  to  it  by  chains  of  their  own  forging,  unable 
to  break  away  and  be  at  rest,  surely  they  might 
be  seen  or  heard  of  in  these  little  narrow  cells. 
Here  one  might  suppose  the  ghosts  of  rich  men 
— rich  no  longer — would  wring  their  bloodless 
hands,  and  weep  with  penitent  but  tearless  eyes, 
over  the  sharp  and  clever  speculations  by  which 
their  own  wealth  had  been  acquired,  while  others 
had  been  brought  to  misery  and  want.  Here  they 
would  confess  the  truth  too  late  discovered,  though 
it  had  been  before  them  all  their  lives — "  What  ia  a 
man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  P  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul?"  Here,  too,  one  might 
suppose  the  ghosts  of  poorer  clients  would  wander, 
groping  disconsolately  and'  in  vain  for  revenues 
of  which  their  widows  and  children  had  been 
deprived  by  their  imprudence,  and  for  lack  of 
which  they  pine  and  starve. 

Among  the  numerous  clients  by  whom  Home 
Court  was  frequented,  there  were,  of  course,  many 
who  ventured  only  upon  sound  and  safe  invest- 
ments, being  satisfied  with  moderate  interest  and 
good  security;  but  the  otfice  with  which  we  have 
to  do  at  this  moment  was  chiefly  given  to  specu- 
lative engagements — mines,  foreign   loans,  com- 


panies of  all  kinds,  "  limited,"  except  in  regard  to 
the  promises  they  made  and  the  expectations  they 
excited.  Fortunes  were  there  made  or  marred  in 
a  few  minutes.;  large  sums  changed  hands  without 
being  brought  to  hand  at  all ;  stocks  and  shares 
were  sold  to  any  amount  by  those  who  had  *one, 
and  bought  by  others  who  were  destitute  of  means 
to  pay  for  them.  Of  course  some  one  had  to  pay, 
sooner  or  later,  and  to  judge  by  the  general  result 
of  such  ventures  there  was  more  paying  than 
receiving.  Nevertheless,  the  game  went  on,  and 
will  go  on,  for  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  specu- 
lator's breast,  and  those  who  lose  one  day  expect 
to  win  the  next,  until  too  frequently  hope,  ho- 
nour, 4credit,  are  for  ever  lost,  and  poverty  and 
self-reproach  alone  remain. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  alighting  from  a  hansom  cab  on 
the  moming  after  his  garden  party,  traversed  the 
court  with  a  quick  step  and  a  jaunty  air.  Not  one 
of  those  who  met  him  could  have  supposed  that 
only  a  moment  before  his  brow  had  been  overcast 
with  the  deep  shadow  of  anxiety  and  care ;  they 
would  never  have  imagined  that  the  lips  which 
smiled  in  cheerful  friendly  greeting  had  till  that 
instant  been  rigidly  pressed  together,  and  that  the 
eyes,  now  sparkling  with  animation,  had  been  fixed 
in  their  sockets,  gazing  intently  at  some  distant 
object  and  seeing  nothing. 

He  passed  through  the  outer  office,  calling  one 
of  the  clerks  to  follow  him  to  his  own  room,  and 
then  closed  the  door  and  began  to  open  his  let- 
ters. By  this  time  the  cheerful  expression  of  his 
face  had  left  him.  It  was  not  necessary  to  smile 
upon  his  servants  any  more  than  on  his  wife. 
Moreover,  Jenkins  was  a  confidential  clerk,  and 
knew  all  that  went  on  in  that  office  as  well  or 
better  than  his  chief.  Mr.  Tyrrell  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceal  from  him  even  the  secrets  of  his 
own  private  affairs,  which  he  would  have  preferred 
not  to  confide  to  any  one. 

The  letters  were  transferred  to  Jenkins  as  soon 
as  read,  and  some  instructions  given  with  respect 
to  them.  As  the  latter  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  Mr.  Tyrrell  coughed. 

Jenkins  looked  round  and  waited.  He  under- 
stood a  cough  as  well  as  any  one. 

"  Ahem  ! "  said  Tyrrell. 

Jenkins  waited  still,  in  silence. 

"  Ahem  !  about  those  shares  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  which  shares  are  you  alluding  to  ?" 

"  Bambarra." 

Jenkins  pursed  up  his  mouth,  and  said  inquir- 
ingly, "  Ye-es  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  gone  in  for  them." 

"  Yes." 
•  "  I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  them." 

"  Not  much  chance  of  that  at  present." 

"  How  are  they  to-day  ?" 

"  Lower." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out 

"  To-morrow  is  settling  day  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

He  was  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  Jen- 
kins, and  yet  with  a  sort  of  hope  that  his  clerk 
might  be  able  to  suggest  something.  But  Jenkins 
kept  silence. 
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"  Mr.  Cramp  can  very  well  afford  to  lose,"  he 
answered  at  last.  "  He  is  generally  fortunate ;  it 
was  for  Cramp  yon  bought,  was  it  not  ?  or  was  it 
for  Hale  ?" 

"  If  Mr.  Cramp  can  afford  it,  I  cannot,"  Tyrrell 
answered.  "I  was  never  more  deceived  in  my 
life.  I  did  not  intend  to  hold  them,  of  course; 
but  I  thought  they  would  have  kept  up  long  enough 
to  give  us  time  to  sell." 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  nothing.  He  was  confirmed 
in  the  belief  he  had  entertained  that  his  principal 
had  made  purchases  on  his  own  account  as  well  as 
for  Mr.  Cramp.  That  was  true  ;  but  Mr.  Tyrrell 
was  not  so  much  concerned  about  his  own  share 
of  the  loss,  however  inconvenient  it  might  be  to 
him  to  lose  money  just  then.  He  was  alarmed 
chiefly  at  the  thought  of  what  Mr.  Cramp  would  say 
or  do  on  learning  that  he  had  made  a  bad  invest- 
ment for  him.  It  was  a  suspicion  of  this  that  had 
brought  the  old  man  over  to  Pimpernel  Bank  the 
day  before,  and  emboldened  him  to  face  the  "dogs, 
cats,  and  puppies"  at  the  garden  party.  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell had  contrived  to  satisfy  him  on  that  occasion ; 
but  he  expected  to  see  him  again  this  morning 
in  Home  Court,  and  then  the  real  state  of  the 
case  must  be  discovered. 

To  lose  money,  to  invest  unprofitably,  to  specu- 
late unsuccessfully,  was  in  Mr.  Cramp's  eyes  an 
unpardonable  crime.  It  argued  a  want  of  judg- 
ment, a  defective  nose,  a  failure  of  all  those 
important  qualifications  without  which  a  man  of 
business  was  but  a  man  of  straw.  Mr.  Cramp  had 
often  said  that  he  would  never  leave  one  penny  of 
•  his  money  to  any  one  who  did  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  it.  It  was  one  of  his  favourite  maxims 
that  money  properly  placed  and  left  to  itself  would 
roll  up,  but  left  to  a  fool  it  would  quickly  disap- 
pear. Of  Mr.  Tyrrell  he  had  expressed  the  opinion 
more  than  once,  when  chuckling  over  some  pro- 
fitable speculation,  that  he  was  "  no  fool."  Higher 
praise  than  that  Mr.  Cramp  had  never  been  known 
to  utter  of  any  man.  Higher  praise  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  idea,  impossible.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
he  had  made  use  of  that  expression  when  Mr. 
Tyrrell  had  shown  him  the  prospectus  just  issued 
of  the  Bambarra  Mining  Company,  and  had  sug- 
gested the  purchase  of  a  goodly  number  of  shares 
on  his  behalf. 

"  They  won't  do  to  keep,  Mr.  Cramp,."  he  had 
said ;  "  we  know  better  than  that,  don't  we  ?  Lots 
of  people  will  lose  money  by  them ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  others  must  gain.  If  we  buy  now, 
before  they  are  fairly  in  the  market,  and  sell  again 
at  the  right  moment,  we  shall  make  something 
considerable  for  you." 

"Ah!"  Mr.  Cramp  had  said  in  reply,  "you 
know  what  you  are  about,  Tyrrell ;  you  have  a  good 
nose ;  you  are  no  fool."  And  with  that  he  had 
entrusted  him  with  a  good  round  sum  for  the 
speculation. 

And  now  the  speculation  had  turned  out  badly. 
Bambarra  had  fallen ;  Bambarra,  as  one  of  the  clerks 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  concern  jocosely  said, 
Bambarra  was  a  bam.  What  would  Mr.  Cramp  say 
and  do  when  he  should  hear  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  investment  was  lost?  Anyone  who  lost 
money,  or  who  gave  it  away  even,  was,  in  his 


opinion,  a  fool.  He  would  rather  leave  his  pro- 
perty to  a  stranger  than  to  a  fool ;  he  would  rather 
make  his  will  in  favour  of  the  man  whose  name 
was  written  upon  the  first  doorpost  he  came  to  than 
to  a  fool.  There  would  be  a  chance  at  least  of  its 
being  taken  care  of  then ;  but  with  a  fool  there 
was  none.  Speaking  more  seriously,  he  had  hinted 
from  time  to  time  that  he  might  probably  tie  up 
his  money  for  a  generation  or  two,  leaving  it  to 
accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  yet  unborn. 
It  would  be  like  keeping  it  in  his  own  hands,  he 
said,  even  after  his  death  ;  it  would  remain  where 
he  had  placed  it ;  nobody  else  would  be  able  to 
touch  it ;  no  one  could  dissipate  or  spend  it.  That 
thought  gave  him  pleasure.  What  more  likely  than 
that  he  might  act  on  this  suggestion  at  once,  on 
discovering  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  made  a  mistake 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance  ? 

Mr.  Tyrrell's  chief  object  in  life  had  been  to 
maintain  his  position  in  Mr.  Cramp's  esteem  as 
"  no  fool."  He  had  experienced  heavy  losses  on 
his  own  account,  but  had  concealed  them,  fearing 
Mr.  Cramp's  displeasure.  He  had  been  living 
lately  much  beyond  .his  means,  not  daring  to  re- 
tract, lest  Mr.  Cramp  should  draw  unfavourable 
inferences  from  the  change.  He  was  in  difficulties 
now,  but  hoped  to  tide  them  over,  as  he  had  done 
before,  if  only  he  could  keep  up  his  credit  with 
others  as  a  sound  man,  and  his  reputation  with  his 
uncle  as  "  no  fool." 

Mr.  Cramp  had  said  that  he  would  call  in  the 
course  of  the  morning.  Although  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  quieting  his  alarm  on  the  previous  day, 
and  had  then  almost  staked  his  credit  and  his  nose 
upon  a  favourable  result  of  the  Bambarra  opera- 
tion, he  knew  very  well  that  he  would  not  be  so 
easily  got  rid  of  a  second  time.  He  would  have 
taken  all  the  loss  upon  his  own  shoulders,  rather 
than  have  offended  his  uncle;  but  he  had  no  avail- 
able funds.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  he  asked  him- 
self again  and  again — what  was  to  be  done  ? 

Standing  before  the  almanack  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  broad 
sheet  as  if  engaged  in  a  profound  study  of  the 
stamp-duties  or  postal  arrangements,  Jenkins's 
question  recurred  to  him — Was  it  for  Cramp  you 
bought,  or  for  Hale  ?  "I  wish  it  had  been  for 
Hale,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  Hale  would  not  have 
cared  about  the  loss  ;  he  would  not  have  minded 
it :  he  gives  his  money  away,  and  has  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  it.  Hale  asked  me  to  do  the  best  I 
could  for  him  with  that  balance  he  left  in  my 
hands,  and  I  might  have  bought  Bambarra  for 
him.  I  wonder  I  did  not.  I  ought  to  have  done 
so,  with  the  prospects  it  then  offered.  I  wish  I 
had  bought  for  Hale  instead  of  for  Cramp  1 " 

After  yielding  a  few  moments  to  these  thoughts 
and  wishes,  Mr.  Tyrrell  went  to  his  own  chest, 
and  opening  one  of  the  drawers,  turned  over  some 
papers  nervously  in  his  hand. 

"  It  will  come  all  right  in  the  end,"  he  whis- 
pered to  himself;  "  I  can  make  it  right,  if  only  I 
can  have  a  little  time.  Of  course  I  would  not  let 
Hale  lose  anything ;  though,  if  I  had  bought  these 
shares  for  him  instead  of  for  Cramp,  as  I  might 
have  done,  he  would  have  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain.   It  is  a  great  pity  I  did  not  put  Hale  down 
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for  Bambarras,.  and  Cramp  for  the  other  thing.  It 
Mould  not  have  signified  in  the  end  to — " 

"Mr.  Hale!"  said  a  clerk,  opening  the  door,  at 
which  he  had  knocked  without  being  heard,  his 
principal  being  half  ensconced  in  the  iron  closet. 

"  Ah,  Hale ! "  he  said,  looking  round  at  the  new 
comer  while  hastily  locking  both  the  drawer  and 
the  door  of  the  safe,  "  I  was  just  thinking  of  you." 

Before  he  had  finished  the  sentence  he  wished 
that  it  had  not  been  spoken. 

"Of  me?"  Mr.  Hale  replied.  "I  hope,  then, 
you  have  something  pleasant  to  say  to  me.  You 
could  only  be  thinking  '  business,'  I  am  sure,  shut 
up  in  that  iron  closet." 

"Business?    Yes;  at  least  partly." 

"What were  your  thoughts  then  ?  Shall  I  offer 
you  a  penny  for  them  ?  But  I  hope  they  are  worth 
more  than  that." 

"  How  did  your  school  treat  go  off  yesterday  ?" 
Mr.  Tyrrell  asked,  evading  the  question. 

"  Very  well,  except  for  an  unfortunate  accident. 
Bernard  told  you  of  it,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  did  say  something." 

"  But  to  return  to  business,  for  that  is  what 
brings  me  here  to-day.  I  left  a  little  money  in 
your  hands  some  weeks  back,  and  if  you  have  not 
done  anything  with  it  I  can  find  use  for  it.  Indeed, 
I  must  have  that  and  more,  and  have  brought  you 
some  securities  to  sell." 

"  Yes,"  said  Tyrrell,  with  affected  cheerfulness. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  clients  who  are 
equally  welcome  in  a  stockbroker's  office,  whether 
they  want  money  or  have  a  superabundance  of  it. 
Mr.  Hale  had  often  wanted  a  little  money  lately, 
and  had  parted  with  a  good  many  securities.  On 
a  recent  occasion  he  had  sold  consols,  taking  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  for  use  and  leaving  the 
remainder  in  his  cousin's  hands  to  be  re-invested. 

"I  had  not  expected  to  come  to  you  again  so 
soon.  Tyrrell,"  he  said;  "  but  I  hope  this  will  be 
the  last  time.    I  mean  to  economise — greatly,  in 

"You  are  so  bountiful.  You  give  away  so 
largely  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  draw  in  a  little 
without  feeling  it." 

"  Not  so  easy  as  you  imagine." 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place — " 

"Well?" 

"I  should  soon  bring  my  expenses  within  com- 
pass." 

"How?" 

"  I  should  knock  off  some  of  my  pensioners,  cut 
down  my  list  of  charities,  stop  my  subscriptions ; 
not  entirely,  of  course,  but  to  a  great  extent.  You 
might  save  hundreds  in  that  way,  and  no  one 
would  think  the  worse  of  you." 

"  It  does  not  much  matter  what  people  think." 

"  Does  it  not  ?" 

Mr.  Tyrrell  looked  at  his  cousin  with  something 
of  pity  expressed  in  his  features.  Mr.  Cramp's 
opinion,  Ire  thought,  was  worth  having,  and  Mr. 
Cramp  bad  more  than  once  said,  without  any 
reserve,  that  Hale  was  "  a  fool." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  stop  any  of  my  subscrip- 
tions," Mr.  Hale  continued;  "that  would  be  begin- 
ning at  the  wrong  end.  I  must  be  more  careful, 
though,  in  future." 


"  Well,  that  is  your  own  business,  of  course ; 
and,  by-the-byt  business  is  business :  I  am  expect- 
ing clients  presently,  so  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"You  have,  as  I  said,  a  little  money  in  hand 
belonging  to  me,  unless  you  have  invested  it." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  turned  very  white,  and  consulted 
the  almanack  again. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  answered,  without  look- 
ing his  cousin  in  the  face,  "  very  sorry  to  say,  that 
I  have  bought  some  stock  with  that  money,  and 
for  the  present  it  is  locked  up.  You  wished  me 
to  do  so,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  now  I  want  it,  and  you 
will  have  to  sell  again,  I  fear." 

"  We  must  avoid  that,  if  possible,  just  now." 

"Why-so?" 

"  It  is  a  bad  time  for  selling." 

"  I  understood  the  markets  were  buoyant." 

"  Yes,  in  some  things,  but  not  in  this  particular 
stock." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Bambarra." 

"  Bambarra !  You  don't  mean  that  ?  Did  you 
buy  Bambarra  mining  shares  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  they  promised  well,  so  well  that  I  bought 
for  myself  also." 

"  They  have  gone  down  fearfully ! " 

"  They  have  fallen ;  I  hope  and  believe  they 
will  get  up  again.  But  for  the  present  we  can  do 
nothing  with  them." 

"lam  very  sorry  you  bought  Bambarra  for  me. 
I  did  not  wish  to  speculate  in  that  way." 

"You  wanted  something  a  little  better  than 
consols  if  I  remember  right ;  and  good  interest, 
you  know,  means  bad  security.  Besides,  I  hoped 
to  have  cleared  a  good  premium  for  you." 

"I  did  not  want  a  premium.  I  have  a  parti- 
cular objection  to  such  transactions ;  I  look  upon 
them  as  a  species  of  gambling.  I  thought  you 
knew  that." 

"  Mere  prejudice,  my  dear  Hale." 

"Which  ought  nevertheless  to  be  respected, 
my  dear  Tyrrell.     How  do  I  stand,  then  ? 

Mr.  Tyrrell  made  a  calculation  on  a  slip  of 

Knper,  and  handed  it  to  his  cousin  without  a  word. 
Ir.  Hale  looked  at  it  long  and  anxiously. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  The  loss  will  be  serious,  and  just  at  this 
moment  very  inconvenient." 

"Don't  look  upon  it  as  a  loss,  Hale;  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  shares  should  not  recover 
their  value.  We  must  wait  and  hope.  They  may 
perhaps  be  at  a  premium  yet." 

"  No,"  he  answered ;  "  I  never  intended  to- 
speculate  in  this  way.  You  misunderstood  me 
entirely.  I  wonder  how  I  could  have  so  misled 
you  as  to  my  wishes." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  said  nothing,  but  looked  intensely 
unhappy. 

"  I  am  not  complaining,"  Mr.  Hale  went  on,  in 
gentle  tones ;  "  don't  think  that.  You  meant  to 
do  me  a  service,  no  doubt." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  made  a  gesture,  spreading  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  call  attention  to  their  cleanness. 

"  I  won't  say  another  word  .about  the  transac- 
tion," Mr.  Hale  went  on,  "  only  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion as  quickly  as  possible.    These  Bambarra 
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shares  must  be  sold  at  once,  for  anything  that 
they  will  fetch." 

"  Mo,  no,  no,  I  can't  do  that.  I  can't,  indeed  ; 
it  would  be  a  dead  loss,  a  dead  loss." 

"  The  first  loss  may  be  the  least.  I  will  be  rid 
of  them  at  once.     Do  as  I  ask  you." 

"  I  can't,  my  dear  sir;  it  would  be  sheer  folly. 
Wait  a  day  or  two  at  least ;  they  are  so  low  now 
that  there  will  certainly  be  a  reaction." 

"I  would  rather  not  wait  for  it.  To-morrow 
they  may  be  worse  instead  of  better." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  could  not  deny  that.  His  reluct- 
ance to  dispose  of  the  bonds  arose  from  a  desire 
to  postpone  the  evil  day.  He  did  net  really  think 
that  the  value  of  the  shares  would  increase,  but 
he  hoped  Mr.  Hale  would  get  over  the  first  shock 
of  his  loss  while  there  was  yet  a  hope  that  it 
might  prove  to  be  less  severe  than  he  anticipated. 
He  hoped  also  to  be  able  to  arrange,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  put  the  matter  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing.  In  a  word,  he  had  never  intended  that 
Mr.  Hale  should  suffer  by  the  transaction;  he 
meant  to  get  out  of  it  by  hook  or  by  crook,  though 
he  did  not  exactly  see  how. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  he  said.  "  I  am  the  best 
judge  in  these  matters;  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
serious  as  you  imagine." 
But  Mr.  Hale  was  obstinate. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  have  no  more — gam- 
bling. Let  rae  have  done  with  this  at  once.  Sell 
the  bonds  before  I  go  home,  and  I  shall  know  the 
worst.  Bambarra!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  would 
almost  as  soon  bet  at  the  comer  of  a  street  upon 
a  race-horse,  as  be  the  holder  of  such  stock.  I 
hope  my  name  does  not  appear  upon  any  list." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  hastened  to  assure  him,  as  he  could 
do  with  perfect  truth,  that  his  name  had  not  been 
made  use  of,  except  in  a  perfectly  private  manner. 
He  again  begged  that  he  would  consent  to  hold 
the  bonds,  if  only  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  his  client 
was  immovable. 

"  Get  rid  of  them  at  once,"  he  said,  "  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  I  will  not  leave  this  office 
till  you  have  done  so." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  went  forth,  therefore,  with  the  un- 
fortunate bonds  in  his  pocket,  and  returned  in 
about  half  an  hour  without  them.  The  loss  was 
even  greater  than  he  had  anticipated.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  well  after  all  that  the  sacrifice  had  been 
made,  for  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  shares  at  all.  There  was  nothing  to 
pay  for  commission ;  he  could  not,  of  course, 
accept  that.  Not  only  so,  but  he  professed  to  be 
certain  of  being  able  to  make  it  up  to  his  cousin 
on  the  next  transaction.  There  must  be  losses 
sometimes,  he  said,  but  his  turn  for  profit  would 
come. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  will  have 
no  more  speculations.  I  am  glad  you  have  saved 
so  much  as  this,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  the 
cheque :  "  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  I  shall 
know  what  to  do  for  the  future ;  yes,  I  shall  know 
what  to  do1  now,  and  must  make  up  my  mind  to 
it."    And  so  he  took  his  leave. 

He  passed  Mr.  Cramp  in  the  entry,  but  did  not 
stop  to  speak  to  him.     Indeed  he  scarcely  saw  him,    J 
being  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  and    | 


resolutions.  Mr.  Cramp  looked  after  him  with  a 
cynical  air,  wondering  what  business  had  brought 
him  to  Home  Court,  then  went  at  once  to  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  room,  which  he  entered  without  any  cere- 
mony. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are,"  he  said.  "  What  have  you 
done  ?" 

"  All  right  I "  was  the  answer ;  "  Bambarras  are 
gone 'to  the  dogs,  as  of  course  you  know :  but  you 
are  safe.  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  could  manage 
it,  and  I  have  done  so." 
"You  have?" 
"  I  have." 

"  And  without  loss  ?  " 
"Without  loss— to  you." 
"  Somebody  must  lose,  of  course,"  said  Cramp, 
with  a  short  laugh,  a  kind  of  contemptuous  gasp. 
"  That's  their  look  out.  Fools  and  their  money 
are  soon  parted ;  Hale  is  an  instance  of  that.  I 
met  him  at  your  door.  Well,  Tyrrell,  I  have  often 
said  that  you  are  no  fool ;  that  means  a  great  deal 
in  these  days.  You  know  what  you  are  about,  and 
if  you  do  get  into  a  mess  by  any  chance,  you 
manage  to  struggle  out  of  it.  You  have  done 
well :  no  fool  1  no  fool  1 " 

The  words  fell  pleasantly  upon  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
ears,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"  No  fool  I"  he  murmured  to  himself  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Cramp  was  gone.  What  was  he,  then,  if  the 
truth  were  to  be  told  ?  There  are  worse  characters 
than  fools  I  None  of  us,  it  is  true,  wish  to  be 
thought  fools.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  most 
men  would  not  rather  be  open  to  a  little  suspicion 
of  cuteness,  in  the  transatlantic  sense,  than  bo 
set  down  as  fools.  Some  who  are  pretty  well 
esteemed  in  the  world  would,  if  compelled  to 
choose,  rather  be  thought  rogues  than  fools.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  was  not  of  that  number;  but  whatever 
his  thoughts  on  that  subject  might  have  been  an 
hour  or  two  previously,  he  could  not  but  feel  now 
that  the  choice  had  been  made,  and  already  he 
repented  of  it.  No  one  knew  what  he  had  done, 
except  himself.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  one 
else  would  ever  be  aware  of  it ;  out  the  truth  camo 
home  to  his  conscience  with  a  force  of  self-re- 
proach which  already  covered  him  with  confusion 
and  rendered  him  miserable. 

"No  fool!"  he  said  to  himself,  bitterly;  "no 
fool  I    No,  indeed  1 " 

That  other  epithet  was  rankling  in  his  mind,  and 
he  did  not  see  now  he  was  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  by 
what  means  his  honesty  and  self-respect  might 
ever  be  regained. 

CHAPTER  VII.—"  IP  TOO  ASK   IB." 

"Dost  thou  lave  mc  I    I  know  thou  wilt  uy  '  Ave."* 

"  '"PHE  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  Agatha.  I 
I  won't  come  in,  thank  you ;  it's  glorious  out 
here  in  the  sunshine.  Do  put  on  your  hat 
for  a  few  minutes.  It's  nice  and  shady  in  the 
hazel  walk.  It's  a  shame  to  spend  a  moment  in- 
doors this  weather." 

It  was  Bernard  Tyrrell  who  spoke.  He  often 
looked  in  at  Westwood  House  on  his  way  to  the 
City.     Not  that  Westwood  House  lay  in  the  direct 
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line  to  the  railway  station ;  on  the  contrary,  his 

Ereferenoe  for  that  route  often  caused  him  to  miss 
is  train,  and  to  be  late  for  business  at  Home 
■Court,  where  he  had  a  seat  in  his  father's  office. 
But  he  generally  found  some  good,  or  at  least 
sufficient,  excuse  for  going  round  that  way.  Either 
he  had  something  to  bring  or  something  to  call 
for,  or  he  would  be  too  early  for  one  train  or  too 
late  for  another. 

"  Come  out  for  a  few  minutes,  do,"  he  repeated. 

Agatha  Hale,  who  had  thrown  up  the  window 
to  speak  to  him,  shook  her  head.  Neither  sun- 
shine on  the  lawn  nor  shade  in  the  hazel  grove 
could  tempt  her  out  just  then. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "I  hope 
you  are  not  done  up  with  yesterday's  excitement. 
You  look  tired." 

"  I  am  very  well,"  she  said  ;  "  but  that  poor 
boy — " 

"What  boy?" 

"  Jacko." 

"  Oh  I  I  forgot  all  about  him." 

"Why,  it  was  you  who  saved  him  at  the  risk — " 

"  Of  my  life  ?  Oh  yes,  of  course ;  I  remember 
now.  I  hope  there  is  not  much  the  matter  with 
him  ? " 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  dare  say :  but  we  shall  have 
to  be  careful  of  him  for  a  few  days." 

"  Leave  him  to  Mrs.  Thistledown,  and  come 
with  me." 

"  Mrs.  Thistledown  is  gone  back  to  chambers, 
and  I  am  head  nurse." 

"  What  a  bore  1" 

"  Good-bye ;  I  must  attend  to  my  duties." 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  springing  into  the 
room  through  the  open  window. 

"  I  must  go  to  Jacko,"  she  said,  after  a  few 
minutes. 


"To  Jacko?   He  will  have  something  particular 


"  So  do  I." 

"  He  likes  me  to  sit  by  his  side." 

"Just  my  feeling." 

"  But  your  head  is  not  broken." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  I  almost  wish  it  were  ;  then  you 
would  have  pity  on  me." 

"  You  very  nearly  accomplished  it  yesterday  in 
saving  Jacko." 

"  Jacko  is  an  ungrateful  little  monkey." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  He  takes  you  from  me,  your  affectionate  and 
devoted — cousin." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense  ;  and  don't  be  jealous  of 
poor  Jacko.  Are  you  going  to  business  this  morn- 
ing?'* 

"Yes,  if  I  can  meet  with  a  convenient  train. 
I  was  too  early  for  the  10  o'clock;  and  now  I 
shall  be  too  late  for  the  n.  There  won't  be 
another  till  12.  It  will  hardly  be  worth  while 
going  at  all." 

"  I  must  go  to  my  business  at  all  events,"  said 
Agatha,  moving  towards  the  door,  yet  lingering 
still. 

"  Did  you  hear  about  Mr.  Cramp  yesterday  ?  " 
Bernard  asked.  "  He  came  to  our  garden  party 
to  see  my  father.  He  was  very  much  put  out 
about  something ;  afraid  of  losing  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  City,  somehow." 

"  It  was  he  who  set  poor  Jacko  off  to  climb  the 
tree." 

"  He  ought  to  pay  the  doctor  and  the  nurse. 
Perhaps  he  will." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Agatha,  not  perceiving 
his  meaning. 

"  He  must  leave  his  money  to  some  one,  you 
know.  You  and  I  are  as  near  to  him  as  any  one 
almost." 

"  We  can  do  very  well  without  it,"  said  Agatha. 
"  Whoever  has  it  will  have  to  take  his  liabilities 
and  debts  of  course." 

One  of  the  servants  brought  word  at  this 
moment  that  Jacko  was  asleep,  and  that  she  was 
going  to  sit  in  his  room,  therefore  Agatha  put  on 
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her  hat  and  went  out  with  Bertram  to  the  hazel 
walk,  where  the  conversation  was  resumed. 

"  You  were  speaking  of  old  Cramp's  liabilities 
and  debts,"  said  Bernard.  "  He  has  none ; 
doesn't  owe  a  penny  to  any  one ;  pays  ready 
money,  and  insists  upon  discount  on  all  sums 
above  sixpence." 

"  Still  I  think  he  will  leave  debts,  and  heavy 
debts  too,"  said  Agatha. 

"How  should  he?" 

"  Perhaps  he  will  try  to  pay  them  by  his  will ; 
in  that  case  there  will  not  be  much  over  for  any  of 
us." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  this :  that  Uncle  Cramp  has  never 
been  known  to  give  anything  in  charity,  nor  to 
subscribe  to  any  school  or  hospital.  I  do  nob 
wrong  him  in  saying  this,  for  he  boasts  of  it. 
Those  who  part  with  their  money  for  such  pur- 
poses are,  in  his  opinion,  fools.  Well  then,  if  he 
has  acted  upon  that  principle  all  through  his  long 
life,  be  will  leave  heavy  accumulations  to  be  paid 
after  his  death  ;  and  whoever  inherits  his  property 
will  inherit  those  liabilities,  'and  ought  to  pay  off 
those  claims." 

"  Claims,  do  you  call  them  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Money  is  not  given  to  be  hoarded.  A 
reasonable'  portion  of  it  ought  to  be  bestowed  in 
charity." 

"  If  Mr.  Cramp  should  hear  that  you  have  such 
notions,  he  will  not  leave  you  a  shilling." 

"  I  do  not  expect  it." 

"  Don't  you,  though  ?  Then  if  he  were  to  take 
his  money  with  him  when  he  dies,  or  to  leave  it 
all  to  charities,  you  would  not  be  disappointed  ?  " 

"  I  should  not." 

"  Dear  me  1  I  should ;  and  I  don't  mind  saving 
so.  But  he  won't  do  that.  Uncle  Cramp  is  not 
a  weak  man ;  he  is  not  superstitious ;  he  will  not 
try  to  make  up  for  the  failings  of  his  life  by  a  free 
distribution  of  his  money  after  death.  If  he  makes 
a  will  at  all  it  will  be  for  our  advantage,  my 
family's  oryours.     It  won't  signify  which,  will  it?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  ?  I  wish  you  would  let 
the  poor  old  man  and  his  money  alone." 

"Let  it  alone?  I  hope  not.  I  hope  to  have 
the  handling  of  it  some  day.  To  be  candid  with 
you,  I  do  not  think  he  will  leave  very  much  of  it 
to  your  father  or  yourself.  He  thinks  you  do  not 
know  the  value  of  money  because  you  are  so 
liberal  with  it." 

"Thabis  no  proof  that  we  do  not  understand  its 
value." 

"  It  is  proof  enough  for  him.  He  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  high  opinion  of  my  father's  prudence 
and  of  mine.  He  has  more  than  once  told  me 
that  I  am  no  fool !" 

"  He  never  said  that  to  me,"  said  Agatha,  with  a 
smile. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  Bernard  answered. 

"  You  are  very  complimentary." 

"  Well,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,  Agatha.  It's 
an  expression  of  bis  ;  it  is  the  highest  praise  he 
can  utter." 

"  And  it  means —  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  one  is  clever  in  money  matters, 
that  one  knows  how  to  get  and  to  keep." 


"  One  might  have  supposed  that  it  implied  just 
the  contrary." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because  in  Scripture  it  is  the  fool  who  does 
exactly  the  thing  which  you  seem  to  commend. 
He  pulls  down  his  barns  and  builds  greater  that 
he  may  lay  up  much  goods  for  many  years;  and 
don't  you  remember  what  follows?  'Thou  fool, 
this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee : 
then  whose  shall  those  things  be  ?  * " 

"  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  you  are  taking 
rather  an  extreme  view.  I  don't  of  -course  ap- 
prove of  Mr.  Cramp's  stinginess  and  love  of  money, 
though  /  might,  if  any  body  could,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  question,  *  Whose  shall  those 
things  be  ? '" 

"  You  think  they  will  be  yours  ? " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Still  I  do  not  think  I  would  count  upon  that 
if  I  were  you.     I  don't  think  I  would  talk  about  it." 

"  No.    I  should  not  speak  of  it  to  any  one  but 

"Why  to  me?" 

"  Because — because,  as  I  was  saying,  it  will  be 
all  the  same  ;  at  least  I  want  it  to  be  all  the  same 
whether  I  have  the  money  or  you.  We  are  cousins, 
you  know,  Agatha — only  cousins." 

"  Yes?" 

"  And  although  a  man  may  not  marry  his  grand- 
mother— and — and  that  sort  of  thing,  there's  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  marry  his  cousin — if  she 
is  willing  to  have  him,  Imean,  of  course — and  that's 
the  question ;  that's  the  question  I  want  to  ask. 
You  know  how  dearly  I  love  you,  Agatha.  I  can- 
not bear  you  out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment ;  you 
have  known  me  as  long — as  long  as  I  have  known 
you,  have  you  not  ?  And  you  are  not  my  grand- 
mother, and  there's  no  other  reason  whyyou  should 
not  marry  me — is  there — is  there  ?  " 

Agatha  did  not  reply,  and  he  went  on  in  some 
confusion,  not  quite  understanding  her  silence. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  said  this  yesterday,  but  that 
little  monkey  Jacko  interrupted  me.    I  was  just 

foing  to  speak,  when  everybody's  attention  was 
xed  on  the  balloon,  and  hecnose  that  very  moment 
to  fall  and  break  his  neck.  You  and  I  were  made 
for  one  another,  Agatha.  I  don't  care  for  money, 
and  you  don't ;  still,  if  we  were  married,  it  would 
make  it  all  right  about  Uncle  Cramp's  will, 
wouldn't  it  ?  " 

He  had  been  too  anxious  or  too  obtuse  to  notice 
the  varying  expression  of  Agatha's  face  as  he 
pleaded  with  her.  That  she  loved  him  he  did  not 
doubt ;  he  had  read  it  in-  her  eyes  for  weeks  past 
whenever  he  whispered  any  word  of  affection  ;  yet 
those  eyes  flashed  indignantly  as  he  now  returned 
to  the  topic  she  so  much  disliked,  their  uncle's 
money.  She  had  suffered  him  to  hold  her  hand 
in  his,  pleased  with  the  touch  ;  but  she  now  with- 
drew it  hastily,  and  stood  a  little  way  removed 
from  him. 

"  Do  you  doubt  me,  Agatha  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No — yes — I  am  puzzled." 

"  Don't  say  that.  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart; 
I  have  always  loved  you.  We  have  known  each 
other  so  long,  and  have  always  been  dear  friends, 
have  we  not  ?  " 
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"Yes;  but—" 

"I  know  what  you  would  say.Agatha.  Cousins, 
yes ;  but  more  than  cousins  now — more  than 
cousins  for  months  past.  You  have  been  prepared 
for  this  ;  you  have  been  expecting  it ;  of  course 
you  have.  If  I  had  asked  you  yesterdayyou  would 
have  said  yes.  I  know  yon  would.  I  saw  it  in 
your  eyes  when  I  came  down  from  the  tree.  You 
would  have  accepted  me  then— would  you  not  ?  " 


"  I  will  go  up  the  tree  again." 

"  Do ;  and  I  will  go  to  Jacko." 

He  could  not  tell  whether  she  were  trifling  with 
him  or  not ;  her  looks  belied  her  words ;  he  did 
not  understand  her.  She  also  was  greatly  disturbed 
and  confused.  He  took  her  hand  again,  but  she 
withdrew  it,  still  keeping  her  eyes  averted. 

"  Why  do  you  treat  me  thus?  "  he  asked,  plead- 
ingly.    "  What  have  I  done  to  offend  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  offended." 

"  What  then  ?    Is  it  about  the  money  ? " 

*'  Yes." 

"lam  sorry  I  said  anything  on  that  subject." 

"I  am  sorry  also." 

"  Forget  it,  then ;  but  why  should  I  not  have 
referred  to  it?" 

"  One  thing  at  a  time,"  she  answered. 

"  All  right,  Agatha  dear;  one  thing — one  word 
is  all  I  want  now  ;  one  little  word.  Say  '  yes'  to 
my  question ;  you  will  be  my  wife,  Agatha,  won't 
you  ?  You  will  many  me?  Say  'yes' — say  'yes' 
— only  this  one  word  '  yes.' " 

But  she  would  not  say  it;  although  she^uffered 
him  now  to  retain  her  hand  in  his,  she  would  not 
look  up  at  him  or  utter  a  syllable. 

"  Won't  you  answer  me  ?"  he  said  again.  "  If 
not  I  shall  take  silence  for  consent." 

"No,"  she  said  at  once;  "not  that." 

"  Agatha,"  he  said,  "you  torture  me.  If  I  had 
not  felt  sure  of  your  consent  I  should  not  have 
spoken  yet ;  but  yesterday  I  am  certain  you  would 
have  accepted  me.     What  has  happened  since  ?" 

"Had  you  not  better  go?"  she  asked;  "you 
have  business  to  attend  to." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  business  ?  " 

"  Too  much,  I  fear,"  she  answered ;  "  or  else 
for  me  too  little." 

"Ah,  I  understand.  You  are  annoyed  with  me 
for  speaking  about  the  money." 

"  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry ;  money  is  worth  think- 
ing about,  of  course ;  but  not  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  fashion.  Did  you  think  I  should  be 
more  willing  to  marry  you  because  it  would  secure 
for  us  a  larger  interest  in  Mr.  Cramp's  wealth  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no,  no — a  thousand  times  no  !  " 

"Something  of  that  sort  must  have  been  in  your 
mind." 

He  was  again  protesting  vehemently,  though 
red  up  to  the  hair  from  a  consciousness  that  she 
had  understood  better  than  himself  the  idea  which 
swayed  him  ;  but  she  stopped  him  once  more. 

"  It  is  not  only  that,"  she  said.  "  Your  thoughts 
and  mine  about  money  are  totally  different.  We 
should  never  agree.  You  are  no  fool ;  I  am, 
judged  by  the  same  standard,  a  very  great — " 

"  You  are  the  sweetest,  dearest,  truest,  most 
sensible — "  he  broke  in. 


"  Hush ! "  she  answered.  "  I  must  not  listen  to 
such  words  just  now.  Let  me  go  on.  If  you  were 
to  marry  me,  Mr.  Cramp  would  certainly  alter  his 
opinion  of  you  ;  he  would  not  only  cease  to  com- 
pliment you  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  but  would 
leave  you  nothing  at  his  death.  That  would  be 
my  fault.  I  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  inflicting 
such  a  grievous  loss  upon  you,  to  steal  away  at 
once  your  purse  and  your  good  name — no  fool." 

"Oh,  now  you  are  too  unkind,  too  cruel!" 

"You  might  think  so  by-and-by  if  I  were  to 
say  that  I  would  be  your  wife.  Therefore  I  will 
not  say  it." 

"  You  don't  care  for  me,  don't  love  me.     Is  that 


words.  Those  which  came  first  her  lips  refused 
to  utter;  yet  she  would  not  be  false  to  herself, 
would  not  deny  the  affection,  deep,  lasting,  un- 
changeable, as  it  seemed  to  her,  which  she  had 
always  felt  for  him. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "if  this  odious  money  ques- 
tion had  never  risen  up  between  us — if  it  could 
be  set  aside  entirely — what  would  your  answer 
then  be  ? " 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  his  inquiringly,  as  if 
questioning  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
overcome  and  root  out  the  one  fault,  one  only 
blemish,  of  which  she  had  ever  been  conscious  in 
his  character,  over-carefulness  of  money,  not  to 
call  it  avarice,  which  it  seemed  he  had  inherited 
from  his  forefathers;  a  case  of  avilism,  as  the 
doctors  might  have  called  it.  She  had  never  been 
so  painfully  aware  of  it  as  at  this  moment,  for  the 
truth  and  ardour  of  his  love  had  been  the  means 
of  opening  to  her  view  other  depths  in  his 
nature  besides  the  strong  affection  to  which  he 
had  intended  to  give  utterance.  Was  it  impossible, 
she  thought,  that  this  hereditary  taint  could  be 
overcome  ?  Would  he  strive  against  it  and  conquer 
it  for  her  sake  ?  or  would  it  prevail  and  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  discord  and  opposition  between 
husband  and  wife,  if  they  were  married  ? 

He  understood  what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

"You  think  me  avaricious  I"  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  fear  that  I  shall  become  a  miser.  If  you 
refuse  me,  nothing  is  more  probable.  You  have 
heard  what  is  said  about  Mr.  Cramp,  I  dare  say. 
He  was  not  always  the  hard,  miserly  character 
that  he  now  is ;  he  loved,  and  was  refused  :  they 
say  he  carries  the  memory  of  his  first  and  only  love 
.always  in  his  heart.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  but  it  is  quite  intelligible.  If  you 
treat  me  as  he  was  treated,  throwing  me  back 
upon  myself,  I  shall  have  nothing  else  to  care 
for,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  I  may  become. 
It  will  be  your  doing.  But  if  you  were  by  my  side, 
always  with  me,  I  should  grow  more  like  you." 

"  If  you  should  have  to  choose  between  Mr. 
Cramp's  money  and  myself?" 

"  I  should  not  hesitate." 

"  Between  wealth  and  poverty  ?  " 

"  I  would  make  my  choice  this  moment.  But 
poverty  is  out  of  the  question.  Still  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  me,  except  for  your  sake." 

"  Take  time,"  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  calm- 
ness; "be  sure  of  yourself." 
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"Nay;  but  you  must  have  leisure  to  reflect. 
You  must  think  over  all  the  consequences ;  you 
must  talk  to  your  father  also." 

"  I  want  no  time  for  reflection.  I  want  no 
advice  from  any  one.     I  want  only  your  consent." 

"  I  cannot  give  it  now." 

"But  you  will  let  me  hope?" 

"Yes;  and  I  also  will  hope.  Come  to  me 
again  a  month  hence  if  you  like." 

"A  month  I    An  age  I    Is  that  your  last  word?" 

"  It  is.     Now  you  had  better  go." 

"Well.  I  will  come  again  a  month  hence — 
this  day  four  weeks — here  to  this  very  spot  under 
this  very  tree.  I  have  your  promise  and  can  wait 
twenty-eight  days !  You  will  say  '  yes '  then,  will 
you  not  ?    You  will  not  put  me  off  again  ?  " 

"  If  you  ask  me  then  I  will  say  '  yes.'  " 

"  Bless  you,  dearest  I " 

"  If  yon  ask  me — if  you  ask  me." 

"  If  I  ask  you  ?  As  surely  as  the  sun  shall  rise 
on  that  morning,  twenty-eight  days  hence,  so 
surely — " 

"  No  promises  !  You  must  be  free  ;  quite  free. 
I  only  will  be  bound;  and  if  you  ask  me  then  I  will 
answer  'yes.'    Good-bye." 

Before  he  could  seize  her  hand  again,  she  had 
fled,  along  the  filbert  avenue  across  the  lawn. 
Bernard  watched  her  enter  the  house  and  stood 
gazing  for  some  minutes  at  the  door  by  which 
she  entered  it.    Then  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Twenty-eight  days,"  he  said.  "Wednesday, 
the  17th,  at  I2.ZO  ;  I  shall  ask  her  again  then,  and 
she  will  answer  'yes.'"  Then  he  went  to  the  rail- 
way, and  so  to  his  father's  office  in  Home  Court. 


THE  same  evening,  when  Mr.  Hale  was  returning 
from  his  chambers,  he  met  Bernard  Tyrrell  at 
the  London  terminus,  and  they  travelled  together, 
as  very  often  happened.  Mr,  Hale,  contrary  to 
his  usual  habit,  was  silent  and  depressed.  Ber- 
nard also  was  in  no  humour  for  conversation. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  questioned  about  his  visit 
to  Westwood  House,  if  by  chance  Mr.  Hale  had 
heard  of  it,  though  that  was  scarcely  probable, 
and  regretted  that  he  had  not  taken  refuge  in  a 
smoking  carriage  with  a  cigar  for  company. 

Scarcely  were  they  seated  when  Mr.  Hale  said, 
"  You  did  not  happen  to  call  at  my  house  on  your 
way  to  the  station  this  moming,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  did." 

*'  Did  you  see  that  poor  little  Jacko  whom  you 
rescued  so  cleverly  yesterday  ?  " 

"  No,  I  did  not  see  him." 

"  You  saw  Agatha,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  Agatha."  "I  should  rather  think  I 
did,"  he  added  to  himself. 

"I  suppose  she  was  very  busy  with  her  charge?" 

"  She  was  a  good  deal  occupied  with  one  thing 
or  other." 


"  Send  him  to  the  infirmary  or  somewhere  ;  I 
should." 

"  Yes,  to  St.  Gabriel's." 

"  Of  course.  I  did  not  think  of  that :  your 
favourite  hospital.  How  are  they  getting  on  with 
the  new  wing  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well ;  it  will  go  forward  now." 

"  Have  you  got  all  the  money  you  want  for  it?" 

"  Yes ;  I  shall  have  it  by  the  time  I  require  it." 

"  Jacko  will  be  well  taken  care  of  there." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  don't  think  he  can  be  moved  just 
yet." 

"  I  hope  Agatha  will  not  have  to  go  on  nursing 
him." 

"  Only  for  the  present.  I  want  to  get  away 
from  Westwood  House.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
so  at  once.  I  shall  talk  to  Agatha  about  it  this 
evening." 

"  Going  away  ?    Not  just  yet,  I  hope." 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  manage  it." 

"  Not  for  twenty-eight  days  at  all  events  ?  "  said 
Bernard,  anxiously. 

"  Why  do  you  say  twenty-eight  days  ?  " 

Bernard  was  thinking  of  the  tall  elm-tree,  under 
the  shadow  of  which  his  interview  with  Agatha  had 
taken  place  that  moming.  He  took  out  his  watch, 
murmuring  to  himself  unconsciously,  "Wednesday, 
the  17th,  at  11.10." 

"  Why  twenty-eight  days  ? "  Mr.  Hale  asked 
again. 

"  Oh,  nothing.  You  will  be  back  again  by  that 
time  I  hope,  if  you  go  away." 

"  We  shall  not  come  back  soon,"  was  the 
answer.    "  I  am  going  to  let  the  house." 

"  Going  to  let  Westwood  I" 

"Yes." 

"  Is  not  that  rather  sudden  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  must  seem  so.  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  it  for  some  time,  but  only  made  up  my 
mind  this  moming — this  afternoon,  indeed.  I  went 
at  once  to  an  agent,  and,  in  short,  I  have  already 
heard  of  a  probable  tenant." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I  do  hope — I  do  hope  and 
trust  that  you  will  alter  your  mind  about  this." 

Mr.  Hale  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  They  were 
alone  together  in  the  railway  carriage.  He 
knew  that  Bernard  was  attached  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  already  looked  upon  him  almost  as  a  son. 
He  expected  daily  to  hear  that  they  were  en- 
gaged. He  did  not  think  that  any  change  in  his 
own  position  or  prospects  would  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  their  mutual  attachment ;  but  he 
was  anxious  that  Bernard  should  know  exactly  how 
matters  stood  with  him.  It  was  his  habit  to  be 
very  open  and  plain-spoken,  and  be  thought  it 
best  to  take  this  immediate  opportunity  for  ex- 
planations. 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence,"  he  said,  "  in 
confidence  for  the  present,  that  I  have  been 
spending  too  much  money  lately,  and  have  besides 
some  heavy  calls  upon  me  in  prospect ;  therefore 
I  must  retrench," 

"Ah,  you  are  so  bountiful,  so  generous,"  said 
Bernard. 

"Westwood  House  is  an  expensive  place  to 
keep  up." 

"  I  suppose  SO  ;  yet  I  always  thought,  from  your 
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readiness  to  subscribe  to  everything,  that'youmust 
have  much  more  than  you  required  for  your  own 
nse." 

"  So  I  have ;  but  not  while  I  live  in  that  style. 
Besides,  I  have  had  losses." 

"  I  am  so  sorry." 

"1  am  very  sorry  also ;  for,  as  I  said,  I  have 
made  engagements  which  must  be  provided  for ; 
so  that  altogether  I  am  straitened." 

Bernard  looked  at  his  uncle  with  surprise.  He 
could  understand  losses  "  on  'Change ; "  but  Mr. 
Hale  had  always,  as  he  knew,  been  careful  to 
avoid  risks  and  speculations. 

"I  need  not  say  anymore,"  Mr.  Hale  added. 
"  You  will  know  everything  in  good  time." 

"  Good  time  do  you  call  it  ?  "  Bernard  rejoined. 
"  I  should  say  bad  time." 

"  You  would  say  wrong,"  Mr.  Hale  answered. 
"My  times  are  in  His  hands  who  is  able  to 
make  all  times  good.  I  have  taken  counsel — yes, 
I  have  taken  counsel — with  Him.  I  have  not  acted 
hastily.  I  did  not,  it  is  true,  expect  to  find  a 
tenant  so  quickly,  but  if  it  has  to  be  done,  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"  Have  you  seen  my  father  ibis  morning  ? " 
Bernard  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"At  the  office?" 

"  Yes,  at  Home  Court." 

"  On  business,  I  suppose  ?" 

Mr.  Hale  did  not  answer  him. 

"Does  he  know  of  your  intention  to  leave 
West  wood  House  ?"  Bernard  asked. 

"I  shall  tell  him  the  nest  time  I  see  him.  I 
must  first  prepare  Agatha  for  it." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  trouble  to  her." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  trouble  to  all  of  us." 

Nothing  more  was  said.  When  the  train  stopped 
they  separated,  going  to  their  homes  by  different 
paths.  Bernard,  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  un- 
expected tidings  he  had  heard,  wondered  whether 
Home  Court  had  anything  to  do  with  his  uncle's 
losses.  It  would  be  useless,  he  well  knew,  to 
question  his  father  on  the  subject,  for  all  business 
transactions  were  held  in  strictest  confidence,  and 
Bernard  was  at  present  only  an  outsider,  a  clerk 
in  the  office,  for  which  he  showed  but  little  apti- 
tude or  liking.  He  supposed  he  should  hear 
something  sooner  or  later.  He  trusted,  at  all 
events,  that  Westwood  House  would  not  be  given 
up  till  twenty-eight  days  had  elapsed.  No  change 
of  fortune  would,  he  felt  certain,  have  any  effect 
upon  his  own  resolve  ;  he  would  put  the  question  at 
the  appointed  time  whatever  might  happen,  and  the 
answer  would  be  "  yes."  Agatha  was  pledged  to 
that.  The  place  of  their  meeting  would  make  no 
difference,  of  course ;  and  yet  he  would  much 
rather  meet  her  at  the  appointed  spot  under  the 
elm-tree ;  there  the  pledge  had  been  given,  and 
there  he  could  best  claim  its  fulfilment.  '  But  the 
place,  after  all,  was  nothing;  the  time  alone  was  of 
importance.  Wherever  Agatha  Hale  might  be  on 
the  17th  of  nest  month,  at  U.io,  there  he  would 
seek  her  and  repeat  his  question ;  and  she  would 
answer  "  yes." 

Yet  he  was  not  so  buoyant  in  spirit  or  so  full 
of  confidence  walking  towards  home  that  even- 


ing, as  he  had  been  earlier  in  the  day,  before  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Hale.  It  was  a  serious  matter, 
he  could  not  but  confess,  that  his  future  father-in- 
law  should  have  had  such  losses.  There  was  no 
knowing  the  extent  of  them,  nor  what  might  be 
yet  to  come.  His  father  would  be  annoyed.  His 
father  had  already  hinted  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
make  a  good  match,  that  his  own  income  was  uncer- 
tain, and  that  he  must  not  look  to  him  for  an  inde- 
pendence. He  had  been  advised  to  pay  attention 
to  Cara  De  Wilde,  who  was  worth  having.  Mr. 
Cramp,  too,  had  signified  his  approval  of  such  a 
match  as  that.  Mr.  Cramp  would  no  doubt  be  very 
indignant  with  Mr.  Hale  for  losing  money,  though 
it  was  his  own  ;  and  with  him  also  if  he  should,  in 
spite  of  this  reverse,  persist  in  marrying  Mr.  Hale's 
daughter.  He  did  not  care  for  Cara  De  Wilde. 
Carara  he  used  to  call  her,  on  account  of  her  marble 
complexion  and  statue-like  appearance.  He  ad- 
mired her,  as  he  admired  some  of  the  masterpieces 
in  the  sculpture  galleries,  but  he  could  not  fall  in 
love  with  her.  Agatha  was  not  so  classical  in  her 
attractions,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  be  happy 
with  her,  and,  indeed,  could  not  be  happy  without 
her.  It  was  a  pity,  he  could  not  but  confess.  If 
only  Agatha  had  been  Carara,  that  is,  Mr.  De  Wilde's 
daughter  and  heiress,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  and  pleasanter.  His  father,  hismother,  and 
his  uncle  would  all  have  been  satisfied  then.  It 
was  a  pity  the  state  of  things  should  be  so  per- 
verse. Cara  liked  him,  he  was  sure ;  .that  little 
Mr.  Spicer  was  running  after  her,  and  she  en- 
couraged him  ;  but  not  because  she  really  cared  for 
him.  Spicer  was  rich,  or  would  be  when  he  should 
come  of  age,  and  Mrs.  De  Wilde  seemed  to  have 
taken  him  up  ;  but  Spicer  would  have  no  chance 
in  rivalry  with  himself.  But  what  was  he  thinking 
of?  It  was  no  concern  of  his  whether  Carara 
cared  for  Spicer  or  not.  She  could  only  like  him 
for  his  money,  at  all  events  ;  and  to  many  any  one 
for  money  would  be  outrageous  1  No  matter  what 
father,  mother,  or  uncle  might  think  or  say,  he 
meant  to  be  true  to  Agatha  Tyrrell.  On  the  17th 
of  next  month,  at  ii.20,  he  would  ask  her  again 
to  marrv  him,  and  she  would  answer  "yes." 


CHAPTER  IX.— 


ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Hale's  resolve  to  give  up 
his  establishment  at  Westwood  House  was 
apparently  a  sudden  one,  it  was  in  reality  a 
change  for  which  neither  he  nor  his  daughter  had 
been  wholly  unprepared.  Agatha  had-  perhaps; 
some  idea  of  it  in  her  mind  when  she  insisted 
upon  giving  Bernard  a  month  to  reconsider  his 
proposal  to  herself.  She  could  not  tell  him  then 
what  might  possibly  happen  in  the  interval,  but 
she  was  resolved  that  he  should  know  exactly  how 
matters  stood  with  her  father  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time. 

Westwood  was  an  expensive  place  to  keep  up, 
and  in   some  respects  inconvenient;   chiefly  on 
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;  account  of  the  distance  from  London.  The 
journey  to  and  fro,  almost  daily,  was  irksome  and 
cost  money.  Mr.  Hale  need  not  have  been  so 
constant  in  bis  attendance  at  chambers;  but  he 
had  every  day  a  large  number  of  clients,  and  the 
more  he  attended  to  them  the  more  attention  they 
required!  They  were  constantly  increasing  in 
numbers  too.  Some  came  to  him  for  advice, 
others  for  pecuniary  relief,  and  others  for  personal 
assistance,  which  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his 
time.  Many  a  breach  was  healed  by  his  timely 
intervention,  many  a  dispute  averted,  many  a  law- 
suit nipped  in  the  bud,  many  a  long  bill  saved. 
Young  men  were  helped  on  in  the  world,  or  pre- 
served from  evil  courses,  or  directed  in  ways  of 
usefulness,  by  his  good  and  timely  influence ;  and 
besides  all  these  private  and  almost  unseen  rivulets 
of  benevolence  which  helped  to  swell  the  stream 
of  human  happiness,  there  were  numberless  public 
charities  which  called  both  for  his  money  and  his 
labour,  and  made  him  one  of  the  busiest  of  "  idle  " 
men.  For  such,  in  spite  of  all  his  steady,  constant 
work,  his  brethren  of  the  long  robe  would  con- 
sider him,  because  he  was  very  seldom  seen  in 
court,  and  never  went  on  circuit. 

Naturally,  this  constant  occupation,  instead  of 
adding  to  bis  income,  was  rendering  him  daily 
poorer.  Devoting  his  best  care  to  every  case 
which  he  took  up,  and  sparing  neither  thought 
nor  pains  to  benefit  his  clients,  he  had  been  rather 
too  neglectful  of  his  own  affairs,  and  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  some  emergencies  drawn  upon 
capital  at  the  expense  of  income:  killing  the 
goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs.  He  had,  of 
course,  always  intended  to  be  more  prudent  or 
more  economical  in  future,  and  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  carried  out  this  purpose  by  reducing  his 
own  personal  expenses ;  but  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  any  retrenchment  in  his  charities 
or  even  to  refuse  new  claims  which  seemed,  by 

9  their  urgency  or  importance,  to  demand  his  help. 
True,  other  men,  richer  than  he,  were  doing  little 
or  nothing :  the  appeals  he  made  to  them,  in  his 
almost  daily  canvassings,  were  often  fruitless ;  his 
earnest  pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  were,  for  the  most  part,  coldly  re- 
ceived, and  not  un frequently  resented  as  imper- 
tinent. But  such  rebuffs  seemed  only  to  stimulate 
his  own  determination.  It  was  nothing  to  him, 
he  would  argue,  that  others  were  unwilling;  he 
must  do  bis  duty:  he  would  not  follow  their 
example  because  they  would  not  follow  his.  If  he 
had  no  longer  anything  to  spare  he  must  give 
what  he  could  not  spare.  It  was  a  work  of  faith  ; 
a  little  more  self-denial  must  be  practised,  a  little 
more  trust  in  a  ruling  Providence,  a  little  more 
dependence  upon  promises  which  could  not  fail. 
After  all,  he  had  enough ;  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  on ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  abundance, 
superfluity.  It  would  be  no  great  trial  to  him  to 
have  a  little  less  for  his  own  use.  He  had  made 
a  settlement  for  his  daughter  which  could  not 
be  touched,  and  would  be  ample  for  her  wants 
whatever  happened.  And  Agatha  was  of  his  own 
mind,  and  cared  nothing  for  luxuries.  Agatha 
was  scarcely  less  devoted  than  himself  to  the  good 
work  which  he  had  made  the  business  of  his  life. 


Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  sudden  and 
serious  loss,  resulting  from  an  unfortunate  specu- 
lation in  which  he  had  been  involved  without  his 
own  consent,  came  upon  him,  at  a  moment  when 
his  income  was  already  pledged  beyond  its  limits, 
Mr.  Hale,  after  a  more  careful  and  complete  re- 
view of  his  own  affairs  than  he  had  taken  for  some 
time  past,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  manner 
of  life  must  be  altered ;  and  with  a  decision  and 
promptness  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  not  only 
resolved  to  give  up  his  establishment  at  West  wood 
House,  but  took  the  necessary  steps  at  once  to 
give  effect  to  his  resolve. 

The  agent  to  whom  he  applied,  Mr.  Price,  to 
whose  business  young  Bidmore  was  about  to  be 
admitted  as  a  partner,  was  anxious  to  offer  the 
house  immediately  to  one  of  his  clients,  and  pro- 
posed to  send  him  over  to  look  at  it.  Mr.  Hale 
had  consented  to  this ;  and  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  matter  should  be  communicated, 
without  delay,  to  his  daughter. 

It  was  not  without  a  pang,  both  on  her  account 
and  his  own,  that  Mr.  Hale  could  think  of  leaving 
the  home  in  which  they  had  spent  many  happy 
years.  The  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the  elm-trees 
which  bordered  his  lawn  was  music  to  his  ears  ; 
the  fresh  country  air,  the  rural  scenes,  the  pleasant 
garden  in  which  many  of  the  shcubs  bad  been 
planted  with  his  own  hand  and  grown  up  under 
his  own  eyes,  were  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  to 
him,  as  he  returned  each  evening  from  the  narrow 
and  unwholesome  courts,  in  visiting  which  some 
part  of  every  day  was  spent.  A  change  of  this 
kind  had  been  beneficial  to  him  and  was  deemed 
almost  necessary  for  his  health.  He  had  found  this 
place  very  useful,  too,  for  school  treats  and  other 
gatherings  of  the  kind,  unfashionable  garden 
parties  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  if  there  was  less 
gentility  there  was  more  hearty  enjoyment,  more 
genuine  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  more  lasting 
good,  as  a  result,  than  at  any  of  the  polite  lawn 
tennis  or  archery  meetings  for  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  celebrated.  He  could  not  think  of 
severing  his  connection  with  the  parish  in  which 
he  had  so  many  friends  of  every  class,  by  whom, 
as  he  knew  too  well,  his  loss  would  be  severely 
felt,  without  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  and  distress. 

But  he  did  not  swerve  for  a  moment  from  his 

Eurpose.  He  had  spent  or  distributed  beyond 
is  means,  and  there  was  but  one  remedy  for 
such  an  indiscretion. 

"  How  am  I  to  tell  her?"  he  said  to  himself, 
when  his  daughter  had  left  him  after  dinner,  and 
he  watched  her  sauntering  across  the  lawn  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  "  Only  yesterday  she  was  so 
happy,  with  a  crowd  of  children  round  her.  She 
will  miss  this  pleasant  home  even  more  than  I 
shall.   That  tree  seems  to  have  a  strange  attraction 

Agatha  had  approached  the  elm-tree,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  Jacko's  accident  and  of  Ber- 
nard's exploit.  She  was  looking  up  at  the  branches 
and  thinking  with  admiration  of  the  agility  which 
Bernard  had  displayed  in  mounting  so  rapidly 
from  point  to  point  till  he  had  reached  the  spot 
where  Jacko  hung,  in  peril  of  bis  life.  Then,  as 
she  lingered  under  its  shades,  she  recalled  the 
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circumstances  of  her  interview  with  him  that 
morning,  dwelling  upon  his  words  so  often  re- 
peated, and  hearing  again  the  music  of  his  voice  : 
"  Twenty- eight  days,  Wednesday,  the  17th,  at 
12.20,  I  shall  ask  you  again,  and  you  will  answer, 


father  asked  again,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  It  is  so  nice  here ;  so  pleasant,  so  enjoyable," 
she  answered;  "  you  must  feel  it  even  more  than 
I  do,  dear  father,  after  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
London." 


That  Bernard  would  keep  his  appointment 
Agatha  had  no  doubt ;  but  already  the  day  seemed 
to  be  too  distant,  and  the  hours  moving  too  slowly. 
,It  gave  her  pleasure  to  sit  down  upon  the  grass 
where  he  had  sat  with  her,  and  to  look  forward 
to  the  moments  when  he  would  again  hasten  to 
her  side.  She  had  not  realised,  until  that  day, 
how  much  he  loved  her,  nor  how  truly,  deeply,  she 
loved  him. 

Looking  up  after  some  minutes  of  abstraction, 
she  saw  her  father  near  her. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Agatha  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  started  and  changed  colour.  She  did  not 
wish  to  tell  any  one  what  had  passed  with  Bernard 
until  the  expiration  of  the  four  weeks.  Mr.  Hale 
knew  already  that  Bernard  entertained  more  than 
a  cousinly  affliction  for  her:  it  was  just  possible 
that  this  might  go  no  farther :  in  that  case  there 
would  be  nothing  more  to  tell ;  in  that  case  no 
living  creature  should  hear  from  her  lips  that 
Bernard  Tyrrell  had  ever  spoken  to  her  in  words 
of  love,  or  for  what  reason  he  had  left  her. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Agatha  ? "  her 


He  sighed.  It  was  not  in  that  humour  that  he 
would  have  found  her  just  then  ;  but  her  thoughts 
usually  ran  in  that  strain. 

'*  We  have  been  very  much  favoured,"  he  said, 
"  in  having  such  a  home.  The  lines  have  fallen 
unto  us  in  pleasant  places.  I  fear  I  have  not 
been  thankful  enough.  Yes,  it  has  been  very 
charming  here,  especially  on  these  long,  quiet 
summer  evenings.  The  birds  sing  late  at  this 
season,  and  the  hum  of  the  insects,  wheeling  their 
drowsy  flight,  adds  to  the  sense  of  peace  and 
quietude.  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry,  though, 
and  almost  with  a  sense  of  self-reproach,  when  I 
contrast  this  place  of  ours  with  the  close  and 
miserable  dens  in  which  some  of  our  poorer 
neighbours  spend  even  this,  the  most  enjoyable 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  sweetest  hour  of  the 
evening.  What  intense  joy  those  poor  ragged 
children  have  always  felt  when  we  have  brought 
them  here  for  a  day  in  the  country.  It  made  my 
heart  swell  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
regret  to  think  that  they  should  enjoy  their 
holiday  so  keenly  and  so  seldom.     Dear  me,  deai 
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me !  it  will  be  yet  more  seldom  now,  I  fear.  They 
will  perhaps  never  come  here  again." 

"Why  not,  father?  I  am  sure  theyJiave  been 
very  well-behaved,  and  have  given  very  little 
trouble." 

"True,  quite  true;  but  if  we  were  to  leave 
Westwood,  and  a  stranger  were  to  have  it  ?" 

"  Leave  Westwood  t " 

"Yes,  Agatha;  it  has  to  be  told.  You  must 
harden  yourself  to  listen  to  it.  You  love  the 
place,  I  know,  as  I  do,  perhaps  too  well." 

"  But  it  is  your  own  house,  father." 

"  My  own  in  one  sense  ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
part  with  it.  But  I  have  had  losses.  We  must 
live  in  a  quieter,  more  humble  manner,  Agatha, 
in  future;  so  I  intend  to  let  this  house  and  go 
elsewhere." 

Agatha's  first  thought  was  of  the  spot  where  she 
was  then  sitting,  and  of  the  appointment  twenty- 
eight  days  later.  She  did  not  doubt  that  Bernard 
would  come,  whatever  changes  might  be  impend- 
ing ;  but  could  she  meet  him  ?  would  it  be  right 
for  her  to  meet  him,  and  to  suffer  that  all-important 
question  to  be  put  to  her,  to  which  she  must 
answer  "  yes  ! "  The  nest  instant,  even  Bernard 
was  forgotten;  and  rising  hastily  from  her  seat 
upon  the  greensward,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
her  father's  neck  and  looked  up  into  bis  face. 

"  You  will  be  very  sorry  to  leave  Westwood," 
she  said. 

"  Yes ;  for  your  sake." 

"  Don't  think  of  me.  I  can  be  happy  anywhere 
with  you." 

Mr.  Hale  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
he  said, 

"  I  am  not  sure  how  that  may  be  ;  it  is  one  of 
my  chief  anxieties  just  now  " 

Agatha  looked  at  her  father  inquiringly,  her 
face  suffused  with  blushes,  supposing  for  the 
moment  that  Bernard  had  been  speaking  to  him 
of  what  had  taken  place  between  them. 

"  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
follow  my  fortunes,  Agatha,"  he  went  on ;  "  you 
should  have  companions,  friends,  society." 

"I  want  none,  dear  father,  except  yourself; 
where  should  my  homebe  but  with  you  ?" 

He  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  drew  her 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  what  I  shall 
do,  and  where  I  shall  go  when  I  leave  this  place." 

"  Where  we  shall  go,"  she  said,  with  emphasis. 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  my  chambers  in 
Bedford  Buildings,  he  went  on.  "I  have  so 
much  to  do  there :  the  chief  object  and  occupation 
of  my  life  would  be  gone  if  I  were  to  give  up  m_» 
chambers.  And  it  would  hardly  do  for  you  to 
live  in  chambers." 

"  You  don't  think  of  living  there,  and  having  no 
other  home ! " 

"  For  a  little  while  it  may  be  advisable  to  do  so. 
I  could  take  a  house  smaller  and  nearer  town  than 
this,  but  you  would  be  quite  amongst  rangers,  and 
alone  from  morning  to  night.  It  would  be  very 
dull  for  you.  I  have  often  thought  that  even  here 
you  were  too  much  alone ;  but  you  have  always 
found  something  to  do  and  to  think  of." 

"I  should  not  be  dull;.  I  should  always  be 


looking  forward  to  your  return  at  night.  We 
should  have  such  pleasant  evenings  together,  and 
such  happy  Sundays.  Dull  I  oh  no  !  but  it  would 
be  dull  indeed  for  you,  in  chambers,  with  no  rest, 
no  change.     You  do  not  think  of  yourself." 

"Well,  we  must  consider  what  is  best  to  be 
done.  Now  let  us  go  and  see  your  patient,  Jacko. 
I  must  send  htm  to  St.  Gabriel's." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  him ;  he  is  a  good ' 
little  boy,  and  I  should  quite  like  nursing  him  if  I 
were  not  so  much  afraid  of  hurting  him.  I  wish  I 
knew  better  how  to  manage.  If  he  is  sent  to  St. 
Gabriel's  I  shall  go  and  see. him  there,  and  try  to 
learn  something  from  the  nurses.  I  have  often 
thought  I  should  like  to  go  into  training.  Perhaps 
if  we  live  in  London  I  might  be  able  to  do  that, 
returning  home  at  night." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  girl,  Agatha,"  her  father 
said ;  "  but  there  is  something  else  in  store  for 
you  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  as  if  he  would  read  her 
secret.  She  understood,  but  would  not  answer 
him.  Everything  was  altered  since  the  morning 
If  Bernard  should  return  to  her  at  the  appointed 
time,  she  did  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  her 
to  leave  her  father  at  present.  She  cast  one  more 
glance  at  the  elm-tree,  the  tryst ing-  place,  as  she 
turned  to  enter  the  house ;  it  stood  out  dark  and 
shadowy  in  the  fading  twilight.  The  night  wind 
rustled  through  its  branches,  and  clouds  were 
gathering  above  it.  Already  a  few  heavy  drops 
began  to  patter  on  its  leaves. 

"We  shall  have  a  wet  night,"  Mr.  Hale  re- 
marked. "The  rain  is  much  wanted,  and  it  will 
do  good." 

"Yes,  it  will  do  good,"  she  said,  quietly  but 
sadly. 

"  Sunshine  and  rain,  rain  and  sunshine,"  he  re- 
plied, as  if  in  answer  to  her  thoughts,  "each  in  its 
turn  and  each  very  good.  We  nave  had  a  long 
continuance  of  bright  weather,  and  it  has  been 
very  enjoyable.  Now  the  heavens  are  clouding 
over,  and  that  too  will  be  for  our  benefit.  Sun- 
shine and  cloud,  cloud  and  sunshine,  each  in  its 
turn,  and  each  very  good." 


"not  at  homk." 


—SkaJuittm. 

"  TX)  be  let  on  lease  or  sold,  Westwood  House, 

1  etc.  etc. ;  an  excellent  residential  property, 
containing — etc.  etc.  —  with  ornamental 
shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds — noble  group  of 
elms  with  rookery,  productive  garden,  and — and  I 
don't  know  what  else.  Why,  I  declare  it  must  be 
Westwood  House  itself,  Mr.  Hale's  property,  to 
be  let  on  lease  or  sold." 

Mrs.  De  Wilde  read  this  advertisement  in  loud 
and  excited  tones  to  her  husband  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  pointed  to  it  with  her  finger  to  show 
him  the  length  of  the  paragraph. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  Westwood 
House,  Mr.  Hale's  place  I  Don't  you  see  ?  To  bo 
let  or  sold." 

"  I  can't    see,"  Mr.   De  Wilde  made  answer. 
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"  because  you  hold  the  paper  so  close  to  my  eyes ; 
and  I  really  don't  care  about  it ;  I  would  much 
rather  look  at  my  plate  and  go  on  with  my  break- 
fast." 

"But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  it?  West- 
wood  House ! "  and  she  read  the  advertisement 
over  again  at  full  length.  "  It  really  is  Westwood 
House,"  she  said ;  "  it  must  be." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  her  husband. 

"But  why  of  course?" 

"  Because  the  advertisement  says  so." 

"  But  it  can't  be  Mr.  Hale's  house  that  is 
meant." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because — nobody  ever  thought  that  he 
would  leave  it.  He  is  not  dead  or  bankrupt,  is 
he?" 

"  He  is  not  dead,  certainly,  for  only  yesterday  I 
met  him  in  the  City.  He  was  looking  poorly,  to 
be  sure,  but  still,  not  dead." 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his 
coming  to  a  bad  end  any  day,  though,"  Mrs.  De 
Wilde  rejoined,  "  for  he  goes  into  such  dreadful 
places  in  the  back  streets  and  alleys  of  London, 
that  I  wonder  he  has  not  caught  something  and 
brought  it  home  with  him  long  ago.  But  is  he 
really  going  to  leave  Westwood  House  ? " 

"  It  appears  so." 

"  I  am  astonished.    Are  not  you  ?" 

Mr.  De  Wilde  did  not  look  very  much  surprised, 
nor  even  very  much  interested. 

"  Aren't  you  astonished,  De  Wilde  ?  ■  Could  you 
have  ant.cipated  such  a  thing  ?  " 

Mr.  De  Wilde  only  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 

"  Did  you  know  about  this  ?  "  Mrs.  De  Wilde 
asked,  looking  at  her  husband  sharply. 

"  I  had  an  inkling  of  it." 

"  And  you  did  not  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Just  like  papa  1 "  Cara  remarked  in  an  under- 
tone. 

"  We  must  go  and  see  the  place  at  once,"  Mrs. 
De  Wilde  remarked  to  her  daughter. 

"  You  have  seen  it  already,  have  you  not  ?  " 
said  her  husband. 

"  Yes ;  but  not  to  view  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
nicest  places  anywhere.  Three  good  reception- 
rooms  !  Here  we  have  none — positively  none. 
You  remember  the  reception-rooms,  Cara  ?  They 
all  lead  out  of  each  other,  and  can  all  be  thrown 
together,  and  into  the  conservatory." 

"  That's  a  curious  arrangement,"  said  De 
Wilde;  "it  would  be  rather  damaging  to  the 
plants." 

"  I  don't  know  any  other  house  like  it,"  she 
continued. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  he  answered. 

"  Three  reception-rooms  !  spacious  and  lofty. 
Just  look  at  these  !  So  narrow,  so  confined,  so  low. 
No  one  can  dance  here ;  it's  impossible." 

"  Any  one  under  ten  feet  might  manage  it  if 
he  did  not  jump  very  high,"  said  her  husband ; 
"  and  it's  not  the  fashion  to  jump  much  in 
dancing." 

"Jump,  indeed!  No.  We  are  not  kangaroos," 
said  Mrs.  De  Wilde,  tossing  her  head ;  "  but  we 
want  air  to  breathe.  So  I  shall  go  and  see  that 
house  before  any  one  else  snaps  it  up.    But  why 


is  Mr.  Hale  going  to  leave  it  ?  that's  what  I 
should  like  to  know." 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  said  her  husband.  "  Perhaps 
he  finds  it  damp  and  unwholesome ;  or  perhaps 
he  has  '  caught  something  and  brought  it  home 
with  him.' " 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  damp,"  Mrs.  De  Wilde 
exclaimed.  "  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood." 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Hale  can't  afford  to  live  in  it," 
said  Cara. 

"  Nonsense  ;  he  is  a  rich  man." 

"  He  ought  to  be,"  said  De  Wilde,  "judging  by 
his  subscriptions  and  charities." 

"People  should  be  just  before  they  are  gen- 

"  I  never  heard  that  Mr.  Hale  had  defrauded 

"Where  is  he  going  to  live  now,  I  wonder?" 
"  In  chambers,  they  say ;  and  Agatha  is  going 

to  a  hospital  or  somewhere,  to  be  a  nurse." 

"  No,  you  don't  mean  that,  papa?  you  are  joking." 
"  I  am  not  joking ;  but  I  don't  know  whether 

it  is  true  or  not.    I  only  tell  you  what  I  have 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  De  Wilde,  "  I  must  say  it  is 
only  what  one  might  have  expected ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  never  thought  very  much  of  the 
Hales." 

"  They  are  very  good  people." 

"  No  better  than  their  neighbours,  I  dare  say. 
I  wonder  what  the  Tyrrells  think  of  it,  and  that 
old  uncie  of  theirs,  Mr.  Cramp  ?  " 

"  I  should  not  much  care  for  Cramp's  opinion," 
said  De  Wilde.     . 

"Why  not  ?" 

"  He  does  not  show  his  own  sense,  living  in  the 
wretched  way  he  does,  with  all  his  wealth." 

"  He  will  have  the  more  to  leave  behind  him 
when  he  dies." 

"  That  only  strengthens  my  argument.  If  he 
could  hope  to  take  it  with  him  to  make  him  com- 
fortable in  another  world,  there  might  be  some 
reason  in  his  conduct." 

"  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  he  can't.  He  will 
not  leave  much  to  the  Hales,  I  should  say.  You 
know  his  motto — 'A  fool  and  his  money' — He 
must  think  Mr.  Hale  and  his  daughter  very  weak 
and  silly  to  give  away  their  money  as  they  have 
done." 

"  It  was  their  own.  They  had  a  right  to  do 
what  they  liked  with  it.  '  Is  thine  eye  evil  because 
I  am  good  ?'  Hale  might  say." 

"  Evil  1  no  De  Wilde ;  and  you  have  no  right  to 
say  such  things  to  me.  I  don  t  wish  Mr.  Hale  any 
harm.  Poor  man  I  If  what  you  say  is  true,  he 
must  have  enough  to  bear  already.  To  think  of 
that  poor  girl  going  to  a  hospital ! " 

"  They  say  she  likes  it.     Many  ladies  do  it." 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes." 

"  For  instance,"  said  De  Wilde,  "  Mr.  Cramp 
likes  to  go  about  in  rags  and  to  eat  egg-shells,  that 
he  may  leave*  lot  of  money  to  some  one,  whom 
he  does  not  care  for,  at  his  death.  One  of  his 
nephews  prefers  to  spend  all  he  has  in  luxury  and 
pleasure ;  while  another  chooses  to  give  it  away 
and  live  how  he  can.     If  I  were  asked  which  is 
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the  wisest  and  happiest  of  the  three,  I  certainly 
should  not  say  Cramp.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  say  Tyrrell." 

"  Weil,  I  can  only  say  I  am  very  sorry  for  that 
poor  girl,"  said  Mrs.  De  Wilde,  ignoring  the  argu- 
ment entirely.  But  there  was  a  complacent  look 
upon  her  face  which  seemed  to  belie  her  words. 
Cara,  on  the  contrary,  said  nothing,  but  looked 
very  determinately  pitiful. 

"  Bernard  Tyrrell  will  not  be  so  fond  of  going 
there  now,"  said  Mrs.  De  Wilde. 

"Going  where?  To  the  house?  I 'suppose 
not,  if  it  is  to  be  occupied  by  strangers." 

"  To  the  Hales,  I  meant,  wherever  they  may  be. 
He  won't  want  to  go  to  the  hospital,  at  all 
events." 

"  Why  should  he  ?  " 

"  Everybody  used  to  say  that  he  and  Agatha 
Hale  were  engaged." 

Miss  De  Wilde  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  You  know,  Cara,  I  would  never  believe  it," 
her  mother  said.  "  Still,  he  used  to  pay  her  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  Now,  of  course,  it  will  be 
very  different.  Even  if  they  had  been  really  en- 
gaged, such  a  change  as  this  would  most  likely 
have  broken  it  off.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Tyrrell  would 
not  approve  of  such  a  match  now ;  and  it  would 
be  quite  fatal  to  his  expectations  from  Mr. 
Cramp." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  would  justify  him  in 
breaking  it  off?"  Mr.  De  Wilde  asked. 

"  He  would  think  so,  perhaps ;  at  all  events  his 
friends  would." 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  him." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  think  very  highly  of  him. 
Bernard  would  never  'do  anything  dishonourable, 
I  am  sure ;  but  people  must  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances. Even  if  he  and  Agatha  Hale  had 
been  engaged,  which  I  don't  believe  for  a  moment, 
no  girl  of  any  proper  feeling  would  hold  a  man  to 
his  promise  under  such  conditions." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  he  wanted  holding.  It  would 
be  better  to  let  him  go.  But  we  are  talking  at 
random.t  We  know  very  little  about  either  of 
them." 

"  I  will  never  believe  they  are  engaged,"  said 
Mrs.  De  Wilde,  positively.  "  And  as  for  not  know- 
ing much  about  them,  we  have  always  been  on 


the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  Tyrrells  ;  and  if 
we  should  become  near  neighbours — " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  Mr.  De  Wilde  asked 
with  impatience. 

"  As  I  hope  is  not  unlikely,"  his  wife  continued 
— "  not  at  all  unlikely — " 

"  If  you  are  thinking  of  Westwood  House — " 

"  Of  course  I  am.  I  have  often  said  I  should 
like  to  live  there.  You  would  like  it  yourself, 
Henry,  would  you  not  ?     I  know  you  would." 

"  I  am  very  well  contented  here,"  he  replied. 

"  You  are  always  contented ;  and  so  you  will  be 
at  Westwood  House,  won't  you,  Henry?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  yielding  to  her 
blandishments.     "  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  place,  at  all  events ; 
we  might  drive  over  this  morning." 

"  No.     This  morning  I  must  go  to  the  City." 

"Well,  them  to-morrow,  Henry;  you  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to-morrow,  won't  you?" 

"  I'll  try." 

"  And  we  can  call  on  the  Tyrrells  afterwards. 
I  owe  them  a  visit.  I  have  not  been  there  since 
the  garden  party — nearly  a  month — when  we  met 
Mr.  Cramp.  People  laugh  at  poor  Mr.  Cramp 
and  find  fault  with  him ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  dislike 
him.  He  was  very  polite  too,  and  paid  us  quite  a 
compliment." 

"  Did  he  really  ?  That  is  not  much  in  his  way. 
What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  said  we  had  more  sense  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  company  put  together." 

"  That  would  not  mean  much,  according  to  bis 
estimate." 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  front 
door  and  a  ringing  of  the  bell. 

"  Who  can  that  be  ?  "  said  De  Wilde. 

"  It's  Philo,  Mr.  Spicer,  I  dare  say,"  said  his 
wife ;  '*  he  often  looks  in  now ;  but  I  think  we 
had  better  not  see  him  to-day.  His  visits  are  a 
little  too  frequent." 

Mrs.  De  Wilde  looked  at  her  daughter,  as  if  to 
ask  her  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  Cara  did  not 
respond.  She  was  reading  the  advertisement  of 
Westwood  House,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
paper. 

"  Not  at  home,  James,"  Mrs.  De  Wilde  said, 
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intercepting  the  footman  on  bis  way  to  the  front 
door.    Not  at  home  I" 


"  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you 
would  pluck  out  Ihc  hurt  of  my  mystery  ."-SAaJUlftart. 

IT  will  be  inferred  from  our  last  chapter  that 
Mr.  Hale  had  not  been  so  successful  as  he 
anticipated  in  finding  a  tenant  for  Westwood 
House.  Mr.  Price,  the  agent,  came  over  to 
look  at  the  place,  and  to  take  particulars  of  it, 
but  did  not  bring  the  eager  customer  of  whom  he 
had  spoken.  The  house  was  entered  upon  the 
books  of  the  firm,  now  "Price  and  Bidmore,"  and 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  but  without  any 
immediate  result.  As  it  was  to  be  let,  not  sold, 
there  were  several  inquirers  who  would  have  been 
ready  to  purchase,  but  did  not  want  to  hire.  It 
was  not  a  letting  property,  Mr.  Price  said  ;  a  sale 
would  be  much  less  difficult  to  effect ;  and  he 
might  have  added,  more  profitable  to  the  agent 
employed  ;  but  Mr.  Hale  did  not  wish  to  sell  it. 

Meantime  Mr.  Hale  set  himself  resolutely  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  his  own  affairs,  which 
were  unfortunately  less  familiar  to  him  than  those 
of  the  charitable  societies  and  institutions  to 
which  so  much  of  his  time  had  been  devoted.  He 
reproached  himself  very  much  for  not  having 
done  this  sooner.  He  owed  no  man  anything, 
having  been  always  very  particular  in  discharging 
all  claims  upon  him  as  soon  as  they  were  due, 
but  without,  like  Mr.  Cramp,  exacting  discount 
upon  sixpences.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
some  who  owed  him  a  great  deal ;  for  not  only 
had  he  lent  money,  without  interest  or  security, 
when  he  thought  it  would  be  of  real  and  lasting 
service  to  those  in  need,  but  he  had  omitted  to 
press  for  payments  due  to  him  from  tenants  and 
others.  Thus  he  had,  as  be  said,  been  burning 
the  candle  at  both  ends ;  giving  more  than  was 
prudent  with  the  right  hand,  and  receiving  less 
than  his  due  with  the  left.  A  frequent  deficit  had 
been  the  natural  consequence,  and  this  had  been 
met  by  the  sacrifice,  from  time  to  time,  of  a 
portion  of  his  capital. 

The  result  of  his  tardy  stock-taking  was  even 
more  unsatisfactory  than  he  had  anticipated. 
The  unfortunate  speculation  in  Bambarra  shares, 
which  was  one  of  the  last  things  he  would  have 
embarked  in,  came  as  a  climax  to  other  losses ; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  anxious  thought  he 
resolved  that  if  he  could  not  presently  find  a  good 
tenant  for  hts  house  it  would  be  better  to  sell  it. 
It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  able  to  occupy 
it  again  for  years  to  come,  unless  he  were  to 
practise  great  economy ;  in  addition  to  which  he 
would  have  to  withdraw  from  many  good  works 
to  which  his  help  was  pledged  ;  the  new  wing 
of  St.  Gabriel's  Hospital  amongst  them.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  estate  was  advertised  to  be 
let  or  sold,  in  the  terms  which  Mrs.  De  Wilde 
read  aloud  to  her  husband. 

Others  also  of  our  acquaintance  read  that  adver- 
tisement. Mr.  Tyrrell  read  it  in  his  little  room 
in  Home  Court,  and  felt  the  blood  tingle  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair  and  down  to  his  fingers'  ends. 


Of  course  he  had  known  early  that  the  house  was 
to  be  let.  His  son  had  told  him  so  on  the  day 
following  the  Bambarra  transaction,  and  by  this 
time  Mr.  Hale's  establishment  was  already  broken 
up,  and  he  and  his  daughter  were  living  at  Bedford 
Buildings. 

"  It  will  only  be  for  a  time,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  had 
said  to  himself.  "  He  will  learn  to  be  more  care- 
ful, and  will  then  return  to  Westwood.  The 
Bambarra  affair  alone  would  not  have  hurt  him  ; 
and  I  will  take  care  to  make  that  good  to  him 
some  day  soon.  He  has  been  so  absurdly  ex- 
travagant in  Other  ways.  He  shall  lose  nothing 
by  the  Bambarra  shares.  It  will  be  all  the  better 
for  him  to  have  something  coming  in  when  he 
wants  it  and  does  not  expect  it.  It  was  a  pity  he 
insisted  upon  having  them  sold  in  such  a  hurry. 
I  should  have  managed  better  if  I  had  bad  more 
time.  It  will  cost  me  more  money  to  make  it 
good  than  it  need  have  done." 

Thus  he  had  endeavoured  at  first  to  pacify  his 
conscience  and  to  allay  the  self-reproach  which 
never  ceased  to  weigh  upon  his  mind. 

But  when  he  saw  his  cousin's  house  advertised 
for  sale,  these  sources  of  consolation  were  at  once 
dried  up. 

"  Poor  fellow  I "  he  exclaimed,  almost  aloud. 
"He  must  be  badly  hit  indeed  if  he  can  bring 
himself  to  this.  I  would  sooner  have  cut  off  my 
right  hand  than  have  played  him  such  a  trick,  at 
such  a  time,  if  I  had  known  it.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  would  go  to  him  and  talk  it  over,  but 
talking  would  do  no  good  ;  and  besides,  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  look  him  in  the  face.  I  must  find 
money  somehow  or  other  to  repay  my  debt.  I 
must  and  will.  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  enable 
him  to  keep  his  home,  but  it  will  set  me  straight 
in  my  own  mind.  Yet  how  am  I  to  raise  it  P  It 
is  a  large  sum  I  Where  am  I  to  find  it  ?  I  know 
not." 

Leaning  over  the  fireplace,  with  his  "  good 
nose  "  close  to  the  printed  list  of  stocks  and  shares 
which  had  been  pinned  up  there  by  the  Crimean 
messenger,  he  passed  his  finger  down  the  columns 
with  a  vague  idea  that  something  might  suggest 
itself  as  a  means  of  supplying  his  immediate  and 
urgent  want  of  money. 

"  If  he  had  not  been  so  precipitate,"  he  repeated 
to  himself;  "if  he  had  only  given  me  time — " 

The  word  Bambarra  caught  his  eye  at  that 
moment.  The  stock  had  fallen  daily,  and  was 
now  absolutely  unsaleable. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  it  was  better  to  sell  it 
then.  No  one  is  to  blame  except  myself — and 
Cramp.  I  wish  Cramp  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  before  I  had  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 
It  was  his  venture,  not  Hale's.  And  the  loss 
would  not  have  hurt  him.  He  would  have  been 
very  angry,  of  course ;  he  would  have  called  me 
a  fool,  and  would  perhaps  never  have  forgiven 
me ;  but  now,  if  I  am,  as  he  says,  no  fool,  what 
ami? 

"  Yet  why  *  I  blame  Cramp  ?  It  was  not  his 
doing.  He  was  no  party  to  the  trick.  Fond  as 
he  is  of  money,  I  never  knew  him  do  a  dishonest 
thing.  It  was  my  doing,  mine  only.  I  hope  no 
one  else  will  ever  hear  of  it.     Cramp !  Cramp 
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could  help  in  the  difficulty  if  he  would.  Cramp 
ought  to  help;  Cramp  would  help  if  he  knew 
all?' 

Again  Mr.  Tyrrell's  nerves  tingled;  and  he 
drew  his  breath  painfully  and  hoarsely  as  the 
thought  came  over  him — should  he  go  to  Mr. 
Cramp  and  tell  him  everything  ?  It  would  be  a 
simple  act  of  justice  to  his  cousin ;  the  money 
would,  he  thought,  be  at  once  forthcoming ;  and 
he  would  be,  in  his  own  sight,  at  all  events,  once 
more  an  honest  man. 

But  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  him- 
self? 

In  the  first  place  it  would  be  an  exposure  of 
his  own  impecuniosity.  His  uncle  looked  on  him 
with  favour  because  he  seemed  to  be  doing  well 
in  the  world.  He  had  excused  himself  for  his 
extravagant  style  of  living  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  up  a  good  position,  and 
that  it  paid  well  in  the  results.  Now  he  would 
have  to  declare  himself  a  poor  man,  unable  to 
command  a  few  hundreds.  That  would  be  an 
unpardonable  sin  in  Mr.  Cramp's  eyes. 

Possibly  Mr.  Cramp  might  refuse  to  believt  his 
confession,  and  repudiate  all  part  in  the  Bambarra 
transaction  ;  in  that  case  he  would  have  exposed 
himself  to  no  purpose.  But  if  the  old  man's  sense 
of  justice  should  prevail  over  his  love  of  money, 
he  would  undoubtedly  be  much  enraged.  He 
would  perhaps  write  a  cheque  for  the  amount  due 
to  Mr.  Hale  and  throw  it  at  his  head ;  after  that 
he  would  never  speak  to  him  again,  never  enter 
his  office  or  his  house,  and,  of  course,  would  not 
leave  one  shilling  of  his  money  to  him  or  to 
Bernard. 

That  would  be  bad  enough,  but  even  worse 
might  follow. 

Exasperated  by  the  loss  of  his  money,  Mr. 
Cramp  might  publish  the  whole  transaction,  and 
bring  him  not  only  to  shame  but  to  ruin.  True, 
it  is  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,  but  Mr. 
Tyrrell  had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Cramp  that  he 
would  not,  in  the  heat  of  his  indignation,  act 
that  ill  part. 

No  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  humble 
himself  to  such  an  extent,  or  to  risk  such  a 
catastrophe.  He  could  not  do  it.  It  would  not 
even  be  wise,  or  prudent,  or  sensible,  or  right. 
It  would  do  no  good  to  any  one,  and  would  be 
absolute  ruin  to  himself.  So  he  argued,  and 
dismissed  the  idea  from  his  mind. 

Yet  the  thought  that  Mr.  Cramp  might  be 
made  use  of  in  some  way  or  other  to  help  him 
out  of  his  difficulty  still  clung  to  him.  It  was 
for  bis  sake  that  he  had  done  this  dishonest  thing, 
and  to  him  he  might  fairly  look  for  assistance  in 
undoing  it. 

There  again  his  conscience  checked  htm.  It 
was  not  done  for  Mr.  Cramp's  benefit,  but  for  his 
own.  It  would  not  have  troubled  him  if  Mr. 
Cramp  had  lost  ten  times  the  sum  for  which  Mr. 
Hale  had  been  made  accountable,  if  only  the  loss 
bad  happened  in  some  other  way.  It  was  for  his 
own  sake,  for  his  own  credit,  for  his  own  interest, 
and  not  out  of  regard  for  Mr.  Cramp,  that  he  had 
thus  transgressed. 

Still, he  thought  he  would  go  and  sec  Mr.  Cramp. 


think  it  over  as  he  went  along, 
get  help  from  Mr.  Cramp  there  was  no  other  source 
from  whence  he  could  hope  to  draw  it.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  left  his  office  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual 
and  went  forth  to  visit  Mr.  Cramp. 

Mr.  Cramp  lived  at  Chelsea,  where  he  occupied 
one  of  a  row  of  small  tenements,  called  Belvidera, 
of  which  he  was  the  owner.  It  was  the  worst  of 
them  all ;  for  which  reason  he  had  chosen  it,  as  it 
would  not  have  commanded  so  much  rent  as  the 
others.  The  neighbourhood  was  pleasant,  and 
the  surrounding  houses  aimed  at  being  genteel ; 
but  Cramp's  Row,  as  it  was  familiarly  called, 
offered  a  great  contrast  to  all  the  rest.  The 
houses  in  the  row  were  old,  and  might  have  been 
let  to  a  higher  order  of  tenants  than  the 
laundresses  and  shop  assistants  by  whom  they 
were  now  occupied,  if  they  had  not  been  so 
dilapidated ;  but  Mr.  Cramp  preferred  weekly 
tenants,  and  would  even  let  the  floors  or  rooms 
separately,  collecting  the  rents  himself,  which  in 
the  aggregate  amounted  to  more  than  he  would 
have  received  from  quarterly  payments. 

Short  and  small  tenures  offered  other  advan- 
tages, namely,  that  no  repairs  were  asked  for.  Mr. 
Cramp  took  care  always  to  have  his  rents  well 
paid  up,  and  thus  secured  himself  against  bad 
debts;  when  a  tenant  could  not  pay  he  had  to 
leave.  It  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  the  poorest 
tenants  generally  pay  the  highest  rents  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means,  and  receive  least  value 
for  their  money. 

The  heavy  old-fashioned  knocker  upon  Mr. 
Cramp's  substantial  but  dirty  front  door  rever- 
berated through  the  empty  passage,  though  Mr. 
Tyrrell  touched  the  knocker  with  a  modest 
and  faltering  hand ;  and  presently  Mrs.  Chowne, 
the  housekeeper,  was  heard  approaching,  her 
shoes  flapping  upon  the  naked  boards,  and  the 
door  was  opened  a  few  inches,  "  on  the  chain." 

"  I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Mrs.  Chowne,  in  answer 
to  the  visitor's  inquiry,  "Is  Mr.  Cramp  at  home?" 
She  knew  well  enough  that  her  master  was  in  the 
house,  but  she  had  strict  orders  never  to  admit 
any  one  without  a  previous  consultation.  It 
might  be  one  of  the  tenants  wanting  something 
done  to  a  drain  or  a  water-pipe,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  bothered  with  any  such  demands.  It 
would  be  easy  to  say  "no,"  of  course  ;  but  it  was 
easier  still  not  to  have  to  say  it.  Mrs.  Chowne 
could  answer  with  a  "  not  at  home,"  and  save  all 
trouble. 

Closing  the  door,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Tyrrell's  face, 
Mrs.  Chowne  withdrew  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  returning,  opened  it  again,  just  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  visitor  to  enter,  and  locked  and  bolted 
it  after  him  immediately. 

"What  is  this  about.  Hale?"  Mr.  Cramp  ex- 
claimed as  soon  as  the  customary  greetings  had 
been  exchanged.  A  newspaper  was  lying  on  the 
table,  and  the  old  man  pointed  to  it  as  he  spoke. 
"  What's  this  about  Mr.  Hale  and  Westwood 
House  ?    What  has  happened  ?    Sold  up,  eh  ?" 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  answered. 
"My  cousin  has  been  a  little  unfortunate,  it  is 
true;  but — " 
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"  Unfortunate  ?  That's  what  they  all  say  when 
they  have  got  into  a  mess  by  their  own  folly ;  a 
thief  is  unfortunate ;  a  beggar  is  unfortunate. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  why,  that  a  man  is  either  a 
rogue  or  a  fool,  or  perhaps  both.  I  am  not  unfor- 
tunate ;  you  are  not  unfortunate  ;  Hale  need  not 
have  been  unfortunate  if  he  had  not  been  such  a 
waster." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  a  waster  exactly,- Mr.  Cramp; 
TOu  see  he  has  had  losses." 

"  Had  losses  ?  There  again  !  whose  fault  is  that  ? 
A  man  need  not  have  losses  if  he  is  careful." 

"  It  is  not  always  a  man's  own  fault,  though, 
when  things  go  wrong  with  him." 

"  Whose  then  ?  " 

"Well;  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control — " 

"  Another  stock  phrase  !  I  hate  such  nonsense. 
Hale  is  not  a  child.  If  it's  not  his  own  fault,  I 
say  again,  whose  is  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Tyrrell  did  not  answer  this  question,  but 
he  felt  himself  growing  very  warm.  The  room 
was  close,  and  he  took  up  the  newspaper  and 
began  to  fan  himself  with  it. 

"  Don't  make  a  draft,"  the  old  man  said.  "  I've 
got  a  cold  already.     Sit  down." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  began  to 
drum  upon  the  table  with  his  fingers  unconsciously. 

"What's  that  for?"  Mr.  Cramp  asked. 

"'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  sorry  you  have 
a  cold.  I  hope  it  does  not  make  you  feel  very 
.ill,  Mr.  Cramp  ?" 

"  No,  only  one  doesn't  want  to  be  Happed  to 
death  with  newspapers,  or  to  have  holes  knocked 
through  the  table  with  finger-nails.  No,  I  am  not 
ill ;  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  that," 
he  added,  with  a  meaning  smile.  Mr.  Cramp  never 
smiled  without  a  meaning,  and  the  meaning  was 
rarely  of  a  pleasant  kind. 

"  No,"  he  repeated,  "  I'm  not  ill ;  don't  be 
uneasy  about  me.    Ho,  ho  1 " 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Tyrrell,  not  knowing 
how  to  answer  him. 

"Glad,  are  you?    You  are  easily  pleased.     Ho, 


ho!" 


"  Bnt  about  Mr.  Hale,'! 


"Why?" 


hc-i 


said  Tyrrell;  "about 
It  is  a  pity  he  should 


m't  get  anything  like 


its  real  value  just  now." 

"  He  won't  give  it  away,  I  suppose ;  though  it 
would  be  just  like  him  to  do  so." 

"  No  ;  but  he  is  so  impetuous !  When  he  takes 
an  idea  into  his  head  there  is  no  turning  him.  If 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sell,  it  is  just  as  likely 
as  not  that   he  may  take   the  first  offer  that  is 

"What  is  the  place  worth  ?" 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  off  hand.  It's  a  nice 
house."  * 

"  Why  don't  you  buy  it  ?  You  like  nice  houses, 
and  you  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money,  by  the  way 
you  live." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Cramp,  I'm  obliged  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. It  isnotto  my  taste  at  all ;  but  it  brings 
business,  you  know;  it  keeps  the  connection  to- 


gether, and — and  all  that.     I  would  rather,  for  my 
own  part,  live  in  a  more  humble  and  careful  way." 

"  So  you  have  often  said,  but  you  have  never 
tried  it.'' 

"  As  for  Westwood  House,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  buy  it  ifl  had  anyspare  money.  It  would 
no  doubt,  be  a  very  good  investment." 

"That  would  depend  on  what  it  cost." 

"  It  will  be  sold  cheap,  I  have  no  doubt.  If  you 
would  buy  it  now — " 

.  "  It  is  not  in  my  line.  I  prefer  smaller  pro- 
perties ;  they  pay  better."  , 

"  But  this  will  improve  in  value:  Times  are  bad 
now ;  a  year  or  two  hence  the  place  will  command 
a  much  higher  price." 

"  Is  this  what  you  come  to  talk  about  ?" 

Mr.  Cramp  did  not  affect  to  believe  that  any 
of  his  relatives  would  come  to  see  him  at  Belvidera 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  interview. 

"Well,  not  entirely,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  answered. 

"  What  then  ?    business  of  course." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  had  come  with  the  intention  of 
finding,  if  possible,  some  means  of  repaying  Mr. 
Hale  the  sum  of  money  of  which  he  had  defrauded 
him.  He  had  said  to  himself  that  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  he  would  make  a  clean  breast 
to  Mr.  Cramp,  and,  at  all  risks,  ask  him  to  take 
upon  himself  the  loss  incurred  on  his  account  by 
the  sale  of  the  Bambarra  shares.  His  main  object, 
however,  was  to  gain  time,  so  as  to  relieve  Mr. 
Hale  of  the  necessity  or  selling  his  house.  It 
appeared  now  that  Mr.  Cramp  might  be  induced  to 
treat  for  the  property,  and  if  he  did  so,  time  would 
be  gained ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  sale,  it  would 
still  remain  in  the  family,  and  would  probably 
come,  sooner  or  later,  into  his  own  hands  as  Mr. 
Cramp's  heir.  That  would  be  an  easy  solntion  of 
the  difficulty.  But  now  Mr.  Cramp's  sudden  in- 
quiry as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  business 
which  had  brought  him  to  his  house  caused  him 
embarrassment,  which  was  not  relieved  when  the 
old  man  turned  to  him,  and,  fixing  his  cold  grey 
eye  upon  him,  repeated  the  question, 

"  What  did  you  come  about  ?" 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  the  truth—" 

"  Oh  yes ;  tell  the  truth." 

"  I  was  going  to  say — " 

"  Well  ?" 

"  It  seems  such  a  pity  about  Hale." 

"  It  is  his  own  fault." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  could  not  say  "  yes  "  to  that ;  there- 
fore he  said  nothing. 

"Made  a  bad  spec,  I  suppose  ;  what  was  it? 
Bambarra?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  One  does  not  always  like  to  tell  all  that  one 
knows." 

He  was  speaking  the  truth  now,  at  all  events. 

"  You  got  me  out  of  that  scrape,"  said  Cramp. 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  but—" 

"  But  you  got  him  into  it  ?" 

This  again  was  true;  too  true  for  Mr.  Tyrrell. 
What  did  the  old  man  mean  by  the  remark  ? 
It  might  imply  only  that  he  had  acted  as  Hale's 
broker,  but  it   seemed  to  signify  a  great    deal 
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"  How  many  shares  had  he  ?" 

"  A  hundred  and  twenty-five." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  when  he 
repented  of  having  spoken  them  ;  he  clenched  his 
teeth  to  keep  them  from  chattering  and  bit  his 
tongue  in  the  effort. 

"  A  hundred  and  twenty-five !"  said  Cramp. 
"That-was  my  number?  Strange,  is  it  not  ? "  The 
old  man  looked  at  him  curiously,  as  if  enjoying 
his  evident  discomfort. 

"  Why  did  you  not  sell  Hale's  shares  when  you 
sold  mine  ?  "  he  asked. 

"There  was  no  market  for  so  many." 

"  I  suppose  you  did  your  best  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Cramp,  for  you." 

"  But  not  for  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  must  take  blame  to  myself. 
I  was  in  fact  so  anxious  about  your  interests  that 
I  was  not  so  careful  as  1  ought  to  have  been  about 

.  "  Rather  hard  upon  him,  though  I  Well,  a  man 
like  that  ought  not  to  go  into  such  specula- 
tions." 

"  There  again  I  was  to  blame." 

"How?     Why?" 

"  I  acted  without  authority.  He  wanted  a  safe 
investment ;  but — but — " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Cramp,  with  another  of 
his  unpleasant  smiles.  "  You  thought  you  could 
make  something  out  of  Bambarra  for  him;  or 
perhaps  for  yourself  ?  " 

"  Not  for  myself.  But  I  confess  I  did  it  without 
authority,  atid  I  take  all  the  blame  upon  my  own 
shoulders." 

"But  not  all  the  loss?" 

"  I  would  take  my  share  of  the  loss  also,  if  I 
could." 


"  I  suppose  you  could  if  you  were  to  try ;  but 
that  would  be  ridiculous.  Of  course  you  don't  mean 
it ;  you  know  what  you  are  about  too  well  for  that. 
You  are  no  fool,  Tyrrell,  no  fool.  After  all,  it  will 
not  make  much  difference  to  Hale.  He  won't 
have  so  much  to  throw  away  in  charities,  that's  all. 
Bambarra  would  not  have  ruined  him — a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  shares;  it's  his  prodigality;  his 
hospitals,  his  schools,  his  crowd  of  beggars  that 
swarm  up  his  staircase  daily  at  Bedford  Buildings 
and  overrun  his  grounds  at  Westwood  House; 
they  would  ruin  any  man.  I  can't  do  anything  for 
a  man  like  that ;  you  can't ;  nobody  can.  But  I'll  go 
and  look  at  his  house,  and  rather  than  he  should 
give  it  away,  I  may  perhaps  take  it  off  his  hands. 
You  think  it  will  go  cheap,  you  say?" 

"  I  think  he  will  not  refuse  any  reasonable  offer." 

"  I'll  go  and  see  it  to-morrow  morning.  Mrs. 
Chowne — Mrs.  Chowne — open  the  door.  You 
won't  take  anything,  will  you  ?  I  am  going  to 
have  a  little  water  gruel  myself,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
have  nothing  else  to  offer  you." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  declined  his  uncle's  hospitality  in 
the  sincerest  manner,  and  wishing  him  "good- 
bye," followed  Mrs.  Chowne's  reverberating  foot- 
steps to  the  door.  He  felt  greatly  relieved  as  the 
fresh  air  met  his  face  and  he  turned  his  back  upon 
Belvidera.  He  had  been  perilously  near  to  con- 
fession ;  much  nearer  than  he  had  ever  seriously 
intended  to  go.  He  doubted  even  now  whether 
Mr.  Cramp  had  not  guessed  his  secret ;  Mr.  Cramp 
was  a  clever  man,  a  cute  man.  But  guessing  was 
not  knowledge.  He  had  not  betrayed  himself; 
and  as  for  Hale,  if  Mr.  Cramp  would  really  make 
him  an  offer  for  his  property  time  would  be  gained, 
and  means  might  yet  be  found,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  to  save  it  for  him 
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THE  wintry  winds  are  up  and  away, 
Ploughing  a  path  o'er  the  stormy  sea 
They  clothe  the  rock  in  a.  cloud  of  spray. 
They  make  the  staggering  ships  theirprey. 
With  the  howl  of  a. fury  they  seem  to  say, 
Who  so  mighty  as  we  ? 

The  wintry  winds  are  having  their  will 
Out  on  the  desolate  country  side ; 

Along  the  valley,  across  the  hill, 

And  through  the  wood,  when  the  night  is  chill, 
Come  a  rush  and  a  roar  and  a  warning  shrill — 
Room  for  the  storm  to  tide ! 


The  wintry  wind  is  wandering  by, 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ways ; 
The  rich  may  gaily  its  power  defy, 

The  poor,  alack,  at  its  mercy  lie, 

And  the  wind,  while  it  echoes  their  patient  sigh, 
Laughs  at  the  prank  it  plays, 

The  wintry  winds  may  whistle  and  shriek. 
Holding  their  mission  from  One  above ; 

Let  Spring  but  waken  and  softly  speak. 

Right  soon  will  tempest  and  gale  grow  weak, 
Like  a  tumult  of  anger — a  frenzied  freak, 
Conquered  at  last  by  love ! 
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IT  is  now  fifty  years  since  the  "  Principles  of 
Geology"  appeared.  The  first  volume  was 
issued  in  1830,  and  the  second  in  1831.  There 
are  some  still  living  who  remember,  and  all 
students  of  science  have  heard  of,  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  excited  by  this  work.  For  some 
years  previously  geology  had  been  the  most 
popular  and  attractive  department  of  physical 
science.  The  controversies  of  the  Wernerian  and 
Huttonian  schools  had  scarcely  subsided.  Buck- 
land,  Sedgwick,  and  other  gifted  men  had  diffused 
a  taste  for  this  branch  of  study,  and  the  Geological 
Society  brought  together  many  men  of  brilliant 
talent  and  wide  knowledge.  The  "debates  at 
the  Geological "  had  a  freshness  and  animation 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  dull  and 
decorous  proceedings  of  the  older  Scientific 
Societies.  The  new  study  attracted  numerous 
enthusiastic  votaries.  Professor  Buck] and' s  Oxford 
lectures  increased  the  enthusiasm ;  while  Professor 
I  am ic son,  whose  class  of  Natural  History  at 
Edinburgh  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  students, 
inspired  a  love  of  observation  among  pupils, 
most  of  whom  would  be  scattered  to  various 
stations  at  home  and  abroad.  The  formation  of 
the  British  Association  at  York,  in  183 1,  attracted 
new  interest  throughout  the  nation  to  scientific 
pursuits,  an  interest  which  has  increased  year  by 
year  till  the  jubilee  anniversary,  which  was  cele- 
brated at  York  in  1881.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Association,  and  of  its  first  secretary,  John 
Phillips,  geology  occupied  a  large  share  of  notice, 
and  the  Geological  Section  was  long  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  book  found  at  once  a  wide  and  appreciative 
audience,  and  the  charm  of  its  matter  and  style 
secured  for  it  immediate  popularity.  An  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope, 
known  as  the  explorer  of  the  volcanic  region  of 
Auvergne,  prepared  English  readers  for  the  views 
propounded  in  the  work  of  Lyell,  his  friend  and 
fellow-traveller.  These  views,  although  not 
peculiar  nor  original,  were  presented  by  Lyell 
with  unusual  clearness  and  fulness,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  science. 

The  great  leading  principle  which  pervades  that 
work,  as  well  as  the  briefer  "Elements  of  Geology," 
subsequently  published,  and  all  Lyell's  writings,  is 
that  changes  on  the  earth's  surface  are  all  due  to 
the  action  of  causes  now  in  operation.  Only  grant 
time,  with  existing  forces,  and  he  can  account  for 
the  elevation  of  the  vastest  mountain  chains,  the 
scooping  out  of  fathomless  chasms,  and  every 
phenomenon  of  formation  and  structure  in  geology 
as  well  as  in  physical  geography.  He  rejected  as 
unnecessary  every  reference  to  abnormal  or  "par- 
oxysmal" modes  of  action,  of  which  some  geologists 
had  before  made  so  much  use  in  their  systems.    In 


illustration  of  the  marvellous  results  due  to  existing; 
natural  forces,  such  as  volcanic  action,  river  erosion 
and  deposit,  action  of  rain,  frost,  and  other 
atmospheric  influences,  immense  numbers  of 
details  are  marshalled  in  his  "  Principles,"  the 
fruits  of  his  own  observation,  or  of  his  study  of 
the  researches  of  other  travellers. 

So  far  as  the  Noachian  deluge  is  concerned,  it 
was  easy  to  demonstrate  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  the  early  geologists,  and  which  Buckland,  the 
author  of  the  "  Reliquiae  Diluvianse,"  had  already 
retracted,  from  the  testimony  of  accumulated 
observation.  It  was  easy  also  to  obtain  general 
assent  to  the  statement  that  many  of  the  changes 
on  the  earth's  surface,  heretofore  ascribed  to 
periodic  violent  force,  could  be  accounted  for  by, 
the  slow  persistent  action  of  existing  agencies. 
But  Lyell  pushed  the  doctrine  to  an  extreme  and 
untenable  position  when  he  affirmed  that  all 
geological  phenomena  can  be  thus  explained. 
Such  is  always  the  tendency  in  debates  on  conflict- 
ing theories. 

Because  many  facts  could  be  shown  not  to 
require  the  hypothesis  of  abnormal  force,  Lyell 
went  on  to  affirm  that  every  change  was  due  to 
ordinary  agencies.  In  his  zeal  against  the  Cat- 
astrophists  he  became  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
the  Uniformitarians,  who  maintain  that,  so  far  as 
geological  action  is  concerned,  "  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation."  As  Professor  Asa  Gray  said,  "  Lyell's 
doctrine  is  that  the  thing  that  is,  is  the  thing  that 
has  been,  and  shall  be."    (11.,  p.  361.) 

The  Uniformitarian  principle,  as  applied  to  the 
inorganic  world,  is  the  same  as  what  is  known 
now  as  Darwinism,  in  regard  to  organic  nature  or 
living  beings.  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Haeckel, 
in  1868  (vol.  11.,  p.  435),  Sir  Charles  Lyell  claims 
priority  jji  teaching  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  "  I 
had  certainly,"  he  says,  "  prepared  the  way  in  this 
country,  in  six  editions  of  my  work,  before  the 
'Vestiges  of  Creation'  appeared  in  1842,  for  th^ 
reception  of  Darwin's  gradual  and  insensible. 
evolution  of  species.   Most  of  the  geologists  for- 

Et  that  anything  was  written  between  the  time  of 
marck*  and  the  publication  of  our  friend's 
'  Origin  of  Species.' "  It  was  not,  however,  till  late 
in  life,  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Principles,  that 
Lyell  formally  announced  himself  an  adherent  to 
the  whole  system  of  Darwinism.  Writing  to  Dar- 
win, 1  September,  1874,  he  begins  his  letter,  "I 
have  been  intending  from  day  to  day  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  Belfast  meeting,  on  which  occasion 
you  and  your  theory  of  evolution  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  had  an  ovation,"  referring  to  the 
address  of  Professor  Tyndall,  in  which  materialist 
views  were  expounded.  But  Lyell  himself  was  no 
materialist.     Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 
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1868(11.,  +31),  he  says,  "  I  objected,  in  my  '  Anti- 
quity of  Man,'  to  what  I  there  called  the  deification 
of  natural  selection,  which  I  consider  a  law  or 
force  quite  subordinate  to  that  creative  power  to 
which  all  the  wonders  of  the  organic  world  must 
be  referred.  I  cannot  believe  that  Darwin  or 
Wallace  can  mean  to  dispense  with  that  mind  of 
which  you  speak,  as  directing  the  forces  of  nature. 
They,  in  fact,  admit  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  power  which  gives  rise  to  variation  in  form, 
colour,  structure,  or  instinct." 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have 
accepted  most  of  Darwin's  conclusions,  and  was 
prepared  to  "  go  the  whole  orang,"  as  be  terms  it 
in  a  familiar  letter  to  the  author  of  the  "  Origin 
of  Species." 

In  i860  he  writes  to  his  friend,  Mr.  George 
Ticknor,  of  Boston,  U.S.  \— 

Antiquity  of  Man. 

The  Oxford  Professor  of  Geology,  J.  Phillips,  has  fought 
Darwin  by  citing  me  in  pages  out  of  my  "  Principles,"  but  I 
must  modify  what  I  said  in  a  new  edition.  Agassis  helped 
Darwin  and  the  Lamarckians  by  going  so  far  in  his  "  Classi- 
fication," not  hesitating  to  call  in  the  creative  power  to  make 
new  species  out  of  nothing  whenever  the  slightest  difficulty 
occurs  of  making  out  how  a  variety  got  to  some  distant  part 
of  the  globe.  Asa  Gray's  articles,  all  of  which  I  have  pro- 
cured, appear  to  me  the  ablest,  and  on  the  whole  grappling 
with  the  subject,  both  as  a  naturalist  and  metaphysician, 
better  than  any  one  else  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 

I  have  been  very  busy  with  the  proofs  afforded  by  the  flint 
implements  found  in  the  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Semitic  at 
Amiens  and  Abbeville,  and  more  recently  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  at  Paris,  of  the  high  antiquity  of  man.  That  the  hitman 
race  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros 
(Siberian)  and  not  a  few  other  extinct  mammalia  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  when  the  physical  geography  was  different — I  pre- 
sume when  England  was  joined  to  France. 

This  will  give  time  for  the  formation  of  many  races  from 
one,  and  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  separate  creation  of 
several  distinct  starting-points,  to  make  up  for  unorthodox 
conclusions  about  "  preadomite  man,"  of  which  I  see  some 
writers  are  freely  talking. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  is  not  one 
that  can  be  usefully  referred  to  in  a  brief  notice, 
but  the  remark  here  made  about  the  fact  of  man 
being  contemporary  with  the  mammoth,  shows 
how  crude  the  ideas  of  evidence  are  on  the  subject. 
This  fact  may  merely  prove  that  the  mammoth 
existed  down  to  a  later  period  than  some  had 
supposed.  When  geologists  can  settle  among 
themselves  the  disputed  points  on  the  duration  of 
the  glacial  epoch,  the  age  of  the  deposits  contain- 
ing flint  implements,  the  authenticity  of  fossil 
human  remains,  and  many  other  questions,  that 
of  the  age  of  man  can  be  reconsidered,  and  the 
marginal  dates  provisionally  attached  to  the 
Mosaic  record  extended  if  necessary.  At  present 
the  sole  geological  fact,  which  is  undisputed,  is 
the  comparatively  recent  appearance  of  man  on 
the  earth.  The  alleged  extreme  antiquity  has  no 
stronger  argument  than  the  hypothetical  time 
estimated  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
human  species  from  some  anthropoid  apes,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  evolution  propounded  by 
Lamarck  and  Darwin. 

Although  it  is  mainly  as  a  man  of  science  thatSir 
Charles  Lyell's  name  is  notable,  there  is  much  in 
the  record  of  his  life  to  interest  the  general  reader. 


The  eldest  son  of  a  Scottish  !aird,  Lyell  of 
Kinnordy,  Forfarshire,  he  left  his  native  country 
in  early  childhood,  and  spent  his  boyhood  and 
youth  in  England,  his  father  having  taken  the 
lease  of  a  property  near  Stony  Cross,  in  the  New 
Forest.  Educated  at  private  schools  at  Ringwood 
and  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  at  a  semi-public 
school  at  Midhurst,  connected  with  Winchester 
School  foundation,  he  entered  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  17.  He  took  his  b.a.  in 
1819,  and  m.a.  in  rSzi.  The  early  chapters  of 
his  life  consist  of  an  Autobiography,  reaching  only 
to  his  Midhurst  school  days.  This  journal  gives 
curious  glimpses  of  school  life  at  that  period. 
The  educational  training  was  of  the  ordinary  sort, 
and  the  manners  and  tone  of  the  place,  such  as  • 
were  common  in  the  days  before  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
showed  a  higher  model.  Happily  for  Lyell  his 
father  was  a  man  of  scientific  as  well  as  literary 
culture,  having  made  some  reputation  as  a  botanist 
and  as  an  expounder  of  Dante.  A  volume  of 
Bake  well's  Geology,  in  his  father's  library,  gave 
him  his  first  taste  for  this  study ;  and  this  bent  was 
confirmed  by  hearing  Buckland's  lectures  at 
Oxford.  In  iSzx  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
on  being  called  to  the  Bar  went  for  two  years  on 
the  Western  Circuit.  Already,  however,  be  had 
entered  on  the  active  business  and  occupation  of 
his  life,  much  of  his  time  having  been  spent  in 
geological  expeditions  and  studies  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1818  he  visited  France  and  Switzer- 
land for  the  first  time;  and  in  i8z8  he  explored 
the  volcailic  district  of  Anvergne,  in  company 
with  Murchison.  He  thence  went  through  Italy 
to  Naples  and  Sicily,  returning  with  ample  stock 
of  notes  and  specimens  in  18x9.  He  had  before 
this  contributed  various  articles  to  scientific 
periodicals,  and  in  1817  bad  written  a  review  of 
"  Scrope's  Geology  of  Central  France  "  in  the 
"Quarterly."  In  this  article  he  first  maintained 
that  all  geological  phenomena  "  are  to  be  inter- 
preted by  reference  to  aqueous  and  igneous  causes 
in  action  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature."  In  a 
letter  to  Whewell,  long  after  (ir.,  6),  he  says,  "  I 
was  taught  by  Buckland  the  catastrophical,  or 
paroxysmal  theory;  but  before  I  wrote  my  first 
volume  I  had  come  round,  after  considerable 
observation  and  reading,  to  the  belief  that  a  bias 
towards  the  opposite  system  was  more  philoso- 
phical." In  183 1  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Geology 
in  King's  College,  but  held  it  only  two  years.  He 
was  fortunately  independent  of  the  emoluments  of 
office,  was  resolved  to  enjoy  freedom  from  public 
duty,  and  to  devote  himself  to  scientific  study  and 
authorship.  He,  on  this  account,  declined  being 
put  in  nomination  for  representing  London  Uni- 
versity, and  only  accepted  under  friendly  pressure 
the  honorary  posts  of  President  of  the  Geological 
Society  and  of  the  British  Association  at  its  Bath 
meeting.  His  life  was  uneventful,  his  studies  and 
writings  being  only  interrupted  by  visits  to  tbe  Con- 
tinent and  to  America.  In  1845  he  published,  in 
two  volumes,  "Travels  in  North  America,"  and  in 
1849  "A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America."  Of  his  numerous  works,  includ- 
ing his  papers  in  scientific  journals,  a  list  is  given 
in  the  appendix  to  his  "  Life." 
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His  letters  form  the  bulk  of  the  memoir  now 
published.  They  commence  when  he  was  in  his 
teens,  in  1816,  and  are  continuous  till  nearly  his 
death,  in  1 875.  These  sixty  years  reach  over  a 
period  of  unprecedented  social  and  political  as  well 
as  scientific  movement  in  England,  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent  and  in  America,  and  the  letters  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  materials  of 
the  epoch.  They  also  reveal  the  formation  and 
development  of  a  mind  singularly  clear  and  active 
and  a  spirit  gentle  and  sympathetic.  He  was  re- 
markable for  keen  observation  and  lucid  descrip- 
tion of  scientific  facts,  but  he  lacked  the  higher 
philosophical  character  which  appreciates  evidence 
of  argument  drawn  from  other  sources  than  those 
patent  to  the  senses.  This  is  a  defect  too  com- 
mon in  men  whose  minds  are  narrowed  by  almost 
exclusive  devotedness  to  physical  research,  as  if 
that  were  synonymous  with  all  knowledge  and 
philosophy.'  But  Lyell  had  larger  sympathies  than 
most  of  the  mere  scientists  of  the  school  to  which 
he  leaned,  as  some  extracts  from  his  letters  will 
show.  Here  is  a  charming  reminiscence  of  Fara- 
day, who  had  been  requested  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  visit  the  scene  of  an  unusually  fatal  colliery 
accident  at  Haswell,  in  1844.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  inquiry. 

Recollection  of  Faraday. 

I  had  been  acquainted  with  him  for  many  years,  and 
yielded  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of  his  talents  and  my 
appreciation  of  his  scientific  eminence  ;  but  I  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  a  singularly  modest  and  retiring  person, 
and  one  who  would  shrink  from  the  stir  and  responsibility  of 
Such  an  undertaking  as  that  in  which  we  were  about  to  enter. 
He  had  in  truth  undertaken  the  charge  with  much  reluctance, 
but  no  sooner  hod  he  accepted  it,  than  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
at  home  in  his  new  vocation.  In  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
agreed  to  accompany  me,  we  were  carried  by  a  fast  railway 
train  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  and  were  immediately 
introduced  to  the  coroner  and  his  jury,  who  were  in  the  midst 
of  their  inquest. 

Faraday  began,  after  a  few  minutes,  being  seated  next  the 
coroner,  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  with  as  much  tact, 
skill,  and  self-possession  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  practitioner 
at  the  Bar.  He  seemed  in  no  way  put  out  or  surprised  when 
the  most  contradictory  statements  as  to  fact  and  opinion  were 
given  in  evidence,  according  to  the  leaning  which  the  different 
witnesses  had,  whether  from  a  desire  to  screen  or  exculpate 
the  proprietors,  or  be  regarded  as  champions  of  the  pitmen. 
The  chief  question  was  whether  any  undue  considerations  of 
economy  had  induced  the  owners  of  the  mine  to  neglect  such 
precautions  as  are  customary  and  indispensable  to  the  safety 
Of  the  men  employed  in  the  work. 

We  spent  a  large  part  of  two  days  in  exploring  the  subter- 
ranean galleries  where  the  chief  loss  of  b'fe  had  been  incurred, 
that  we  might  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion had  been  duly  attended  to.  We  conversed  freely  wiili 
the  workmen  and  overseers,  and  Faraday  especially  ques- 
tioned them  about  the  use  of  the  Davy-lamp.  We  had  both 
of  us  been  much  struck  with  the  uneducated  condition  of  the 
men  examined  on  the  inquest,  and  suspected  that  they  would 
not  so  fully  appreciate  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed 


as  workmen  who  were  better  instructed.     Few  of  them 
write,  and  one  even  of  those  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
place  of  "master  waste  man  "  had  been  unable  the  day  before 
to  sign  his  name  as  witness. 

Among  other  questions,  Faraday  asked  in  what  way  they 
measured  the  rate  at  which  the  current  of  air  flowed  in  the 
mine.  They  said  they  would  show  us.  Accordingly  one  of 
them  took  a  small  pinch  of  gunpowder  out  of  a  box,  as  he 
might  have  taken  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and,  holding  it  between 
his  finger  and  thumb,  allowed  it  to  (all  gradually  through  the 


flame  of  a  candle  which  he  held  in  the  other  band.  A  little- 
cloud  of  smoke  began  immediately  to  traverse  the  space  be- 
tween two  of  the  loose  wooden  partitions  by  which  the  gallery 
we  were  in  was  divided  into  separate  compartments.  When 
the  smoke  reached  the  end  of  the  neatest  compartment,  his 
companion,  who  had  been  looking  at  his  watch,  told  us  how 
many  seconds  had  transpired,  and  they  then  calculated  the 
number  of  miles  per  hour  at  which  the  current  of  air  moved. 
Faraday  admitted  that  this  plan  was  sufficiently  accurate  for 
their  purpose,  but,  observing  the  somewhat  careless  manner  in 
which  they  handled  their  powder,  he  asked  where  they  kept 
their  store  of  that  article.  They  said  they  kept  it  in  a  bag, 
the  neck  of  which  was  tied  up  tight.  "  But  where,"  said  he, 
"  do  you  keep  the  bag  ?  "  "  You  are  sitting  on  it,"  was  the 
reply  ;  for  they  had  given  this  soft  and  yielding  seat  as  the 
most  comfortable  one  at  hand  to  the  commissioner.  He 
sprang  upon  his  feet,  and,  in  a  most  animated  and  impressive 
style,  expostulated  with  them  for  their  carelessness,  which,  as 
he  said,  was  especially  discreditable  to  those  who  should  be 
tting  an  example  of  vigilance  and  caution  to  others  who 


of  the  rocks  in  which  the  mine  was  worked,  I  had  engaged 
several  of  the  men  to  collect  for  me  the  more  abundant  fossils. 
When  they  brought  these  to  me,  chiefly  plants,  and  wereveiy 
inquisitive  about  them,  I  told  them  what  I  knew  of  their 
characters,  and  how  far  they  were  allied  to  families  of  living 
plants. .  I  entered  on  this  the  more  fully  when  I  found  that 
my  fellow-commissioner  was  no  less  desirous  than  the  men  to 
be  informed  on  the  subject.  As  I  was  going  away,  after 
having  paid  the  men  for  their  trouble,  I  .was  about  to  throw 
away  all  the  specimens  which  had  been  collected.  Faraday, 
perceiving  this,  begged  me  to  wait  till  the  men  were  out  of 
sight,  as  he  said  their  feelings  might  be  hurt  if  they  saw  that 
nothing  had  proved  to  be  worth  keeping.  He  had  been  much 
pleased  with  the  intelligent  curiosity  they  had  shown  about 
the  nature  of  the  fossils,  and  equally  struck  with  their  entire 
want  of  information  respecting  them,  although  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  thought  and  speculated  much  on  the  frequency 
and  meaning  of  such  remains  in  the  rocks,  and  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  only  hypothesis  which  had  been  suggested 
in  explanation,  namely,  that  they  had  been  washed  there  at 
the  time  of  the  Deluge. 

Hearing  that  a  subscription  had  been  opened  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  who  had  perished  by  the 
explosion,  I  spoke  to  Faraday  on  the  subject,  and  found  that 
he  had  already  contributed  largely  without  having  said  any- 
thing about  it  to  me.  He  apologised  for  this,  saying  that  he 
feared  I  might  think  it  necessary  to  give  as  large  a  sum  as 
himself,  whereas  I  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  his  notions  on 
such  matters,  which  would  be  generally  regarded  as  peculiar, 
and  which  he  shared  with  members  of  the  religious  comma* 
nity  to  which  he  belonged. 


1831,  he  heard  Chal- 


When  in  Edinburgh,  : 
mers  preach. 

Recollection  op  Chalmers. 

I  have  a  great  prejudice  against  popular  preachers  in 
general,  and  almost  all  f  have  heard  have  strengthened  my 
original  impressions.  Bnt  not  so  in  this  instance.  It  was  a 
very  long  discourse,  but  admirable.  The  subject  was  "re- 
pentance," a  hackneyed  one  enough.  You  are  to  repent  to- 
day, not  because  it  may  be  too  late  to-morrow,  as  you  may 
die  ;  but  because,  though  you  are  to  have  ever  so  long  a  life, 
your  case  will  be  more  hopeless  should  you  resist  this 
wanting.  Your  mind  will  be  hardened  by  the  habit  of 
resisting.  He  then  explained  the  effect  of  habit,  and  its 
increasing  power  over  the  mind,  as  a  law  of  our  nature,  with 
as  much  clearness  and  as  philosophically  as  he  could  have 
done  had  he  been  explaining  the  doctrine  to  a  class  of  univer- 
sity students  in  a  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind.  But  then  the  practical  application  was  enforced  by  a 
strain  of  real  eloquence,  of  a  very  energetic,  natural,  and 
striking  description.  I  hardly  thmk  any  critic  could  have 
detected  any  expression  or  image  that  sinned  against  good 
taste,  although  lie  was  very  bold  and  figurative.  But  unfor- 
tunately, every  here  and  there  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was 
sinning  against  some  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  his  school, 
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and  all  at  jocc  there  wu  some  dexterpns  pleading  abont 
"original  sin,"  which  interfered  a  little  with  the  tree  current 
of  the  discourse,  and  gave  roe  an  idea,  that  in  older  to  be 
popular  with  a  Scotch  congregation,  a  preacher  most  deal  a 
good  deal  too  much  in  the  unintelligible  doctrinal  points  of 
theology.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  judging  from  this  single 
specimen,  I  think  I  would  sooner  hear  him  again  than  any 
preacher  I  ever  heard,  Reginald  Heber  not  excepted. 

That  he  gave  thought  to  other  subjects  than 
those  of  physical  science  is  well  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  to  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  :— 

■I  am  told  that  the  same  philosophy  which  is  opposed  to  a 
belief  in  a  future  state  undertakes  to  prove  that  every  one  of 
our  acts  and  thoughts  are  the  necessary  result  of  antecedent 
events  and  conditions,  and  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
freewill  in  roan.  I  am  quite  content  that  both  doctrines 
should  stand  on  the  same  foundation,  for  as  I  cannot  help 
being  convinced  that  I  have  the  power  of  exerting  freewill,  so 
the  continuance  of  spiritual  life  may  be  true,  however  inex- 
plicable or  incapable  of  proof. 

Sir  Charles  was  not  an  unfreqnent  and  always  a 
welcome  guest  at  the  royal  residences,  and  the 
notices  of  Court  life  at  Balmoral  and  at  Osborne 
will  be  interesting  to  many  readers.  Every  new 
notice  of  the  lamented  Prince  Consort  increases 
our  sense  of  the  loss  he  was  to  the  nation  as  well 
as  to  his  family.  In  letters  to  Lady  Lyell  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  Osborne  in  1863.  Let 
us  first  note  what  he  says  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
writing  to  his  father-in-law,  Leonard  Horner, 
December  26,  1861 : — 

Prince  Aukrt's  Death. 


„  like  us  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by 
Prince  Albert's  death.  It  was  many  days  before  I  could 
fully  realise  it.  I  went  down  the  day  of  the  evening  he  died, 
and  at  four  o'clock,  just  as  the  illness  look  its  fatal  torn,  I 
found  a  bulletin  at  the  Palace  which  led  us  to  hope  that  the 
danger  was  nearly  over.  I  hardly  think  I  ever  saw  a  family 
where  there  was  more  domestic  happiness  and  good  under- 
standing between  husband  and  wife,  and  father  and  children. 
As  to  the  reserve  with  which  he  was  charged,  I  can  only  say 
that  to  me,  and  1  am  sure  to  a  multitude  of  others,  he  waa 
remarkably  open,  and  talked  of  all  subjects,  even  the  most 
serious,  without  the  fear  of  committing  himself.  The  last 
time  I  had  a  full  hour's  talk,  titt-&-ttte,\t  went  into  Educa- 
tional, Exhibitions!,  British  Museum,  and  other  subjects,  and 
did  not  mind  speaking  of  his  disappointment  when  he  had 
been  overruled,  and  listened  when  I  did  not  quite  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  British  Museum  with  patience,  and  like  one 
who  wished  to  look  at  the  matter  on  all  sides.  I  know  of  no 
public  man  in  England  who  was  so  serious  on  religious  mat- 
ters, and  so  unfettered  by  that  formalism  and  political 
churchism   and   conventionalism    which   rules   in  our  upper 

Visiting  at  Osborne,  in  1863,  he  describes  a 


Conversation  v 


I  Quu 


The  Queen  scut  for  roe  before  four  o'clock,  and  talked  with 
me  alone  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Mostly  about  Prince 
Albert,  leading  me  also  to  talk  of  him.  Arthur  Stanley  re- 
commended her  to  read  my  "  Antiquity."  She  asked  me  a 
good  deal  about  the  Darwinian  theory  as  well  as  antiquity 
of  man.  She  has  a  clear  understanding,  and  thinks  quite 
fearlessly  for  herself,  and  yet  very  modesily.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  or  touching  than  her  admiration  for  the 
Prince.  She  said  that  for  one  who  had  so  much  enjoyment 
in  the  present,  which  he  found  wherever  he  was,  it  was  re- 
markable that  he  was  cheerful  whenever  he  had  to  change 
place  or  business.      If  they  were  at  Balmoral  or  Osborne, 


To  this  conversation  he  refers  in  a  later  letter  to 
his  sister : — 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  a  good  long  talk  quite 
alone  with  the  Queen  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  about 
one  for  whom  I  had  such  a  regard,  and  for  whom  I  felt, 
though  it  would  not  be  etiquette  to  say  so,  such  real  friend- 
ship, as  I  did  for  the  late  Prince  Albert.  I  do  not  think 
she  has  given  way  more  than  is  perfectly  natural— all  ne- 
cessary duties  she  has  performed.  The  quantity  of  work 
thrown  00  her  now  is  great.  I  told  her  that  when  the 
Social  Science  people  pressed  the  Prince  to  be  their  Presi- 
dent, be  told  me  the  anniversary  address  wonld  be  a  severe 
addition  to  his  work.  No  one  of  his  speeches 
difficult,  or,  I  think,  better  done,  especially  on  the  < 
of  science  and  religion,  so  difficult  a  question  for  a  public 
man  to  deal  with.  She  said  this  address,  and  the  thinking 
out  the  whole  subject  thoroughly,  as  he  always  did,  was  one 
of  the  things  which  overtasked  him.  She  said  he  was  always 
cheerful  and  determined  to  think  everything  for  the  best,  a 
short  life,  among  other  things,  of  which  he  hod  sometimes  a 
slight  presentiment,  in  spite  of  his  good  health.  She  has  of 
course  been  reading  many  serious  books,  and  I  asked  her  if 
she  had  read  what  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  said  about  death. 
She  said  she  had,  and  was  much  struck  with  his  observing 
that  if  we  knew  what  those  we  had  loved  were  doing  in 
another  world,  or  if  we  even  knew  the  exact  time  of  our  own 
death,  it  would  alter  the  whole  complexion  of  our  lives,  and 
probably  make  us  perform  our  duties  less  well  in  this  life. 

During  his  first  visit  to  America  there  was  an 
extraordinary  excitement  in  Albany  County,  New 
York  State,  which  will  be  recalled  with  interest  in 
these  days  of  "  no  rent "  agitation  in  Ireland. 
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When  old  Van  Rensselaer  died,  the  last  noblen 
United  States,  his  vast  landed  estate  was  divided  among 
three  sons.  A  population  of  about  40,000  inhabited  the 
share  which  fell  to  the  eldest,  who  endeavoured  to  get  regular 
payment  of  his  rent,  besides  arrears,  which  his  indulgent 
predecessor  had  allowed  to  accumulate.  Now  the  payment 
of  rent  being  most  unusual  in  the  United  States,  where  every 
man  farms  his  own  land,  or  what  he  calls  his  own,  for  it  ts 
often  deeply  mortgaged,  was  voted  quite  an  abuse  of  the  old 
feudal  times.  They  thought  they  had  paid  long  enough,  and 
said  with  some  truth,  that  they  had  cleared  a  wilderness  and 
created  the  property  themselves.  So  they  would  pay  nothing. 
The  laird  appealed  to  the  Sheriff,  but  they  laughed  at  law 
processes,  and  at  constables,  till  finally  the  Sheriff  asked  for 
troops  from  the  Governor,  who  called  on  the  Volunteers, 
who,  as  with  us,  proved,  however  constitutional  a  force,  to  be 
a  most  unfit  one  to  interfere  with  temper  and  discipline.  The 
farmers  and  peasantry  turned  out,  erected  barricades,  and 
mounted  some  brass  cannons,  and  have  set  the  Government 
for  three  vears  at  defiance,  not  one  farthing  of  rent  paid  the 
while,  and  a  party  disguised  as  Indians  maltreated  a  constable 
while  we  were  there,  and  it  was  feared  for  a  lime  that  he  was 
murdered.  It  is  allowed  that  the  landlord  has  mismanaged 
matters,  and  been  far  too  uncompromising,  but  I  must  say, 
that  after  what  the  New  Yorkers  did  in  the  Canada  War,  and 
since  in  Macleod's  affair,  I  think  there  is  a  want  either  of 
energy  in  those  who  should  enforce  law,  or  of  respect  for 
it  in  the  minds  of  the  majority. 

A  glance  at  the  prefatory  table  of  contents  pre- 
fixed to  each  volume  will  show  the  great  variety  of 
topics  and  the  number  of  notable  persons  intro- 
duced as  correspondents,  or  of  whom  character- 
istic sketches  and  anecdotes  are  given.  Few 
books  of  recent  biography  have  had  a  broader 
interest,  while  affording  a  rare  treat  to  scientific 
readers. 
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DUTCH    ETIQUETTE. 


SOME  years  ago  a  book  was  published  on 
"  German  Society,  by  an  English  Lady."  It 
contained  many  things  that  gave  great 
offence,  and  the  critics  said  that  the  writer  must 
have  seen  very  little  of  German  society,  and  could 
not  be  a  true  lady  I  Taking  warning  by  this  book, 
I  think  it  best  to  say  that  I  write  only  my  own 
experience — what  actually  came  under  my  own 
notice.  Though  I  know  most  parts  of  Holland 
as  a  tourist,  I  know  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Utrecht,  and  several  villages  socially.  I  will  not 
say  (for  I  do  not  positively  know  it)  that  all  the 
points  I  mention  as  Dutch  etiquette  hold  good  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  from  the  class  of 
people  I  know,  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  do  in 
the  places  I  speak  of. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  Holland — and  I  have 
been  there  pretty  often,  and  know  all  the  princi- 
pal places — the  woman  is  nowhere — man  is  every- 
thing, the  first  and  foremost  consideration. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  chivalry  in  the  manners 
of  a  Dutch  gentleman.  He  displays  none  of  that 
sentiment  which  the  French  embody  in  these 
words;  "  Place  aux  dames."  I  do  not  altogether 
blame  the  men  for  this  deficiency  in  what  we 
should  consider  good  manners,  for  I  think  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  women  have  themselves  to 
thank  for  it.  There  is  much  that  is  absurd  and 
prudish  in  their  etiquette,  and  yet  they  permit 
slights,  and  even  impertinences,  which  an  En- 
glishwoman would  never  overlook. 

Then,  too,  a  Dutch  lady  outside  her  own  door 
is  always  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  tacitly 
guarding  herself,  as  it  were,  from  any  possibility 
of  insult.  She  behaves  as  if  men  were  her  natural 
enemies,  going  about  like  roaring  lions,  seeking 
to  gobble  her  up  alive-o.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  men 
to  simulate  the  rSle  of  the  wild  beast  aforesaid' 
unless  the  lady  happened  to  have  a  large  dot. 
The  first  thing  I  noticed  in  Holland  was  that 
gentlemen  walk  on  the  pavi  and  ladies  turn  into 
the  road ;  how  dangerous  and  muddy  that  road 
may  happen  to  be  makes  no  difference  to  the 
universal  custom — it  is  invariable.  It  is  not 
etiquette  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  to  a  lady  in 
the  street,  no  matter  how  well  he  knows  her. 
That  is  as  well,  for,  as  in  France,  the  gentleman 
bows  the  first,  so  that  though  a  lady  may  be 
saluted  by  a  hundred  men  who  have  never  been 
introduced  to  her,  and  whose  names  she  does  not 
even  know,  none  of  them  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  her,  though  they  may  have  bowed  for 
ten  years.  The  etiquette,  by  the  way,  of  bowing 
is  most  extraordinary.  I  used  to  tell  my  Dutch 
friends  that  their  politeness  begins  and  ends  with 
a  bow.  Everybody  bows — nobody  nods,  and 
touching  of  the  hat  is  unknown.  You  bow  to 
every  one  you  may  have  met  when  calling  on  a 
friend,  for  callers  meeting  are  introduced.  You 
give  an  order  to  a  gardener  or  a  workman,  and  he 
takes  off  his  hat  with  a  bow  which  would  not 


bring  discredit  on  a  duke.  Every  one  bows  on 
passing  a  house  where  they  visit.  I  often  used 
to  amuse  myself  by  watching  behind  a  curtain,  to 
see  every  second  man  take  off  his  hat  to  the  win- 
dow, it  being  quite  immaterial  whether  any  of  the 
family  are  visible  or  not ;  and  every  second  lady 
make  a  polite  bend  of  the  whole  body,  not  a  mere 
inclination  of  the  head,  as  our  ladies  do.  Every- 
body bows.  Men  take  off  their  hats  to  each 
other ;  tradesmen  do  the  same  to  all  their  custo- 
mers. A  well-known  lady  is  bowed  to  by  all  her 
father's,  husband's,  or  brothers'  friends,  and  any 
gentleman  knowing  a  lady  is  staying  at  a  house 
where  he  visits,  will  bow  to  her.  I  even  had  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  a  student,  whom  I 
never  met  and  did  not  know  from  Adam.  I  could 
not  imagine  what  made  the  boy  bow  so  pro- 
foundly, until  I  got  some  one  to  ask  if  he  knew 
me.  I  found  I  had  once  met  his  father  some- 
where, and  that  was  the — shall  I  say — excuse  ? 
I  should  if  he  had  been  English.  Well,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  I  returned  to  the  town 
where  he  lived,  and  there  he  was,  grown  into  a 
man,  bowing  still.  For  some  months  we  had 
quite  a  lively  bowing  acquaintance,  and  there  it 
ended,  as  aforetime.  I  must,  however,  include 
"  compliments "  with  bowing  in  the  Dutch  idea 
of  politeness.  Every  parcel  is  sent  home  with 
the  sender's  compliments,  and  I  once  heard  this 
message  delivered  at  the  door  of  a  house  where  I 
was  calling :  "  My  compliments  to  the  mevrouw, 
and  has  she  any  dust  ? "  It  was  the  dustman  1 
Surely  any  comments  are  needless. 

In  accordance  with  the  roaring  lion  idea,  a  lady 
must  not  pass  a  club.  She  must,  if  she  has  to  pass 
down  a  street  where  there  is  one,  cross  to  the  other 
side,  and,  if  necessary,  cross  back  again.  In  winter 
this  becomes  a  great  nuisance,  for  there  is  much 
wet  weather  and  roads  are  very  muddy,  but  no 
Dutch  lady  of  high-class  will  brave  the  obnoxious 
windows,  though  she  will  allow  the  very  men  who 
are  sitting  at  them  to  smoke  in  her  drawing-room 
without  an  apology. 

In  Utrecht,  perhaps  the  ultra- aristocratic  city 
in  the  country,  where  every  second  house  has 
"Baron"  on  the  lintel,  and  where  professors, 
lecturers,  and  officers  are  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries on  a  bramble-bush,  there  is  a  street  called 
the  Line  Maori,  in  which  is  the  principal  club  of 
the  students.  The  ladies  of  the  town  will  not 
even  pass  down  it.  I  was  walking  once  with  the 
wife  of  a  professor,  a  woman  of  very  high  stand- 
ing, and  quite  above  most  of  the  little,  prim 
restrictions  to  which  others  yielded,  but  she  would 
not  pass  along  the  Line  Maart  even  when  hurry- 
ing home  late  for  dinner,  and  that  the  nearest 
way.  She  made  a  round  of  several  streets  to 
avoid  it.  As  the  students  were,  for  the  most  part, 
raw  lads  from  sixteen  to  one  or  two  and  twenty, 
it  did  seem  to  me  absurd  that  they  should  have 
any  influence  over  the  movements  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  ladies  of  the  town. 
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It  is  the  fashion,  if  a  lady  take  young  ones  out 
for  a  promenade,  if  gentlemen  walk  with  ladies, 
or  if  two  girls  walk  together,  to  go  to  a  confec- 
tioner's and  eat  laaljes,  ices,  or  drink  chocolaat. 
For  this  purpose  all  confectioners  have  one  or 
two  rooms  adjoining  their  shops,  furnished  with 
little  tables,  sofas,  and  chairs.  If  several  ladies 
go  into  such  a  room,  where  there  happen  to  be 
one  or  two  gentlemen,  they  rush  out  as  if  they 
had  seen  a  ghost.  It  always  seemed  to  me  a  most 
undignified  proceeding ;  sitting  quietly  down  and 
taking  what  one  wished,  without  noticing  the 
presence  of  strangers,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
been  very  much  more  ladylike.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  would  be  good  for  girls  alone  to  go  into  a  room 
where  there  were  half  a  dozen  scatter-brained 
students  drinking  absinthe,  but  why  a  lady,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  town,  cannot 
take  her  daughters  into  a  shop  because  there  arc 
a  couple  of  gentlemen  sitting  at  a  table  talking 
quietly  does  puzzle  me.  Now  I  can  mention  an 
instance  in  which  the  rule  seemed  to  me  most 
absurd.  I  was  staying  with  a  family  who  were 
certainly  known  by  every  one  in  the  town ;  people 
whose  position  was  so  perfectly  assured  that  I 
should  have,  imagined  they  would  be  rather  above 
certain  trivialities  of  etiquette,  which,  to  people 
of  less  social  eminence,  would  be  all  important. 
Three  times  during  one  week  I  walked  in  the 
afternoon  with  one  of  the  daughters,  and  each 
day  we  went  to  a  confectioner's  to  eat  laaljes. 
Each  time  there  were  two  officers  in  possession, 
so  that  we  could  not  go  in,  or  rather,  she  would- 
not  do  so.     On  the  fourth  afternoon  she  said : 

"  Kitty,  let  us  go  to  van  Dam's  and  eat  laaljes" 

"  Oh,  I'll  go,"  I  answered,  "  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  if  you  get  into  the  room  and  there 
should  be  any  one  there  you  do  not  rush  out  as  if 
a  mad  dog  was  after  you.  It  is  positively  lower- 
ing to  let  a  man  see  you  run  away  from  him  as  if 
he  wished  to  eat  you. 

Troide  van  Maarne  agreed,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  it  was  a  very  silly  custom.  When  we 
reached  van  Dam's  the  room  was  empty,  and  I, 
leaving  her  to  order  what  we  wished  for,  went 
straight  in  and  seated  myself  at  the  nearest  table. 
Now  the  joke  of  the  rule  is,  that  if  young  ladies 
alone  are  in  possession  of  the  room  first,  they  may 
remain  an  hour  if  they  like,  even  though  twenty 
gentlemen  should  appear.  Knowing  this,  and 
feeling  my  laaljes  were  safe,  I  said,  with  a  laugh, 
to  Troide,  who  was  still  in  the  shop : 

"  Be  thankful  there  are  no  stupid  officers  to  run 
away  from  to-day." 

Then  I  heard  a  little  jingle  of  spurs  behind  me, 
and  looking  back  at  a  table  in  the  shadow  of  the 
folding  door  which  divided  the  room  from  the 
shop,  saw,  to  my  disgust,  two  pairs  of  military 
boots  and  two  pairs  of  military  legs. 

They  succeeded  very  politely  in  smothering 
their  laughter,  though  it  must  have  been  amusing 
to  hear  my  frank  opinion,  and  I,  still  keeping  my 
back  turned,  began  an  animated  discussion  with 
Troide,  who  hovered  about  just  outside  the  door, 
as  if  I  had  been  in  a  den  of  lions. 

"  Come  in,"  I  urged,  in  a  whisper.  "  Sit  down  ; 
they  won't  cat  us.     Why  should  they  want  even 


to  look  at  us  ?  Come  in,  and  don't  be  so  silly. 
It  looks  far  worse  running  away  than  sitting  down 
and  behaving  yourself  quietly,  like  a  gentlewo- 

The  two  men  —  harmless,  gentlemanly  men 
enough — got  up  then.  I  dare  say  they  had  caught 
some  of  my  whispered  remonstrances,  for  one  of 
them  addressed  me  with  a  salute,  and  in  very 
good  English.  He  said  they  had  already  finished, 
and  were  just  going  when  I  entered.  Troide 
literally  fled.  I,  of  course,  had  to  follow,  but,  in 
spite  of  my  annoyance,  I  replied  with  English 
frankness  to  the  soldiers. 

"  Thank  you  for  disturbing  yourselves  for  us, 
mynheer,"  I  said.  "My  friend,  being  a  Dutch 
lady,  will  not  remain,  as  I  should  do.  We  En- 
glishwomen do  not  fear  an  insult  from  every  man 
we  meet.  Perhaps  that  is  why  we  so  seldom 
receive  one." 

The  taller  of  the  two  made  me  a  grave  bow. 

"  I  think  that  is  very  probable,  mademoiselle," 
he  answered,  and  he  said  it  as  if  he  meant  it. 

It  is  not  strict  etiquette  for  a  lady  to  buy  her 
own  stamps,  or  send  her  own  telegrams  or  post- 
office  orders ;  she  must  send  a  servant.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  post-office  clerks  are  highly  paid,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  classes.  I  wanted  to 
send  a  parcel  to  England  one  day,  and  went  alone 
(not  knowing  the  rule).  I  had  a  confab  with  ;i 
very  good-looking  young  gentleman,  whom  I 
afterwards  found  was  a  baron,  and  I  got  such  a 
lecture  from  my  hostess  when  she  returned  and 
heard  what  I  had  done. 

And  there  is  another  fashion  prevalent  amongst 
Dutch  ladies  which  has,  I  think,  a  bad  effect  on 
the  sterner  sex.  I  refer  to  their  morning  dress. 
If  you  receive  a  general  invitation  to  or  pay  a 
long  visit  in -a  Dutch  house,  you  certainly  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  hostess  does 
not  put  herself  out  of  the  way  on  your  account. 
She  comes  down  to  breakfast  with  her  hair  in  curl- 
papers or  crimping-pins,  according  to  the  fashion 
'of  \icr  coiffure  ;  her  person  is  garbed  in  an  old  flan- 
nel dressing-gown  ;  she  wears  neither  collar  nor 
brooch ;  and  I  have  indeed  "seen  a  lady  appear  at 
breakfast  with  stockingless  feet,  thrust  into  old 
down-trodden  slippers ;  in  short,  she  is  strictly  m 
demi  toilette,  and  makes  no  pretence  whatever  of 
being  anything  else.  She  dresses  in  time  for  the 
second  breakfast— koffij  it  is  called. 

Should  a  visitor  call  between  the  two  meals,  she 
receives  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be.  She 
says,  "I  do  not  profess  to  have  made  my  toilette." 

Once  or  twice  I  have  suggested,  "What  will  he 
think?"  and  I  always  received  the  same  airy  reply, 
"  I  do  not  make  my  toilette  until  ioffij-tiinc." 

I  do  not  like  the  custom  myself.  I  once  stayed 
at  the  same  house  with  two  officers — a  general 
and  a  colonel — who  came  to  breakfast  in  their 
usual  full-dress.  The  ladies  of  the  house  wore 
their  charming  dfgagl  costume.  I  really  had  ex- 
pected otherwise.  If  gentlemen  can  appear  fresh 
and  clean  and  well-dressed  at  breakfast,  I  cannot 
see  why  ladies  should  not  do  the  same  ;  and  what 
man  can  have  any  respect  for  a  lady  who  spends 
four  or  five  hours  of  every  morning  looking  more 
like  some   idle   unwashed  creature   gossiping  at 
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the  end  of  an  alley  than  a  gentlewoman  by  birth, 
educated  far  above  the  average  of  her  English 
sisters  ?  As  I  have  told  them  many  a  time,  an 
English  lady,  if  she  is  ever  so  ill,  will  make  her- 
self neat  and  tidy  before  her  doctor  comes. 

I  went  to  pay  a  short  visit  at  a  house  where  I 
only  knew  one  of  the  danghters  —  a  charming 
house  1 — where  I  met  some  of  the  greatest  artists 
and  musical  celebrities  in  Europe.  I  arrived  in 
time  for  dinner,  and  was  delighted  with  every- 
thing. The  salte,  filled  with  pictures  and  china, 
won  my  keenest  admiration,  and  finally  I  went  to 
roost  in  one  of  the  nicest  bedrooms  and  most 
utterly  luxurious  beds  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune 
to  have  allotted  to  me.  And  the  next  morning  I 
arose,  dressed,  and  found  my  way  to  the  huis 
kamer,  or  ordinary  living-room.  On  the  stairs  I 
passed  a  stout,  elderly  person,  with  a  queer  white 
net  on  her  head,  no  hair  to  be  seen,  clad  in  a  very 
dirty  grey  cotton  wrapper.  She  was  scolding 
vociferously  at  a  man-servant,  and  I  took  her  for  a 
housekeeper,  wondering  the  lady  of  the  house 
would  allow  her  to  go  about  such  an  untidy  ob- 
ject. Judge  of  my  surprise  when  she  followed  me 
into  the  room,  and  accosted  me  with,  "Well,  you 
child,  and  will  you  not  speak  with  me  this  morn- 
ing ? "  It  was  my  hostess  1  I  felt  myself  turn 
scarlet  as  I  stammered  out  an  apology.  I  never 
should  have  known  her  except  from  her  voice ; 
and  the  shrill  tone  of  anger  and  the  language  in 
which  she  spoke  prevented  me  from  recognising 
that. 

I  cast  further  glances  at  her  as  I  ate  my  break- 
fast, not  surprised  that  I  had  not  known  her. 
How  was  it  possible  ?  I  had  seen  the  previous 
evening  a  handsome,  fair-faced  lady,  dressed  in 
the  richest  of  silken  gowns,  real  lace  round  her 
fair  throat,  her  hair  all  waved  and  crimped — 
brown,  rich,  and  shining;  a  dignified,  gracious 
being,  who  could  talk  well  and  pleasantly  upon 
any  subject,  who  spoke  four  foreign  languages 
fluently — and  what  did  I  find  in  the  morning  ? 

Just  a  dirty,  untidy  shrew!  Really,  I  wondered 
ow  her.  face  could  have  become  so  dirty  in  those 
few  hours — it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  washed 
for  a  week. 

Perhaps  the  etiquette  which  differs  the  most 
from  ours  is  that  of  the  table.  I  cannot  say  I  like 
it.  No  Dutch  people  live  in  as  good  a  style  as 
we  do.  I  only  know  two  houses  where  the  table 
is  pleasant  to  look  at— one  that  of  an  enormously 
wealthy  shipowner  at  Rotterdam,  the  other  that 
of  a  very  wealthy  professor.  The  wife  of  the  latter 
once  said  to  me,  "I  do  like  to  see  you  eat.  I 
like  to  see  you  at  my  table.  You  do  eat  so 
prettily."  I  laughed,  and  disclaimed  the  compli- 
ment ;  but  she  was  right — the  English  are  more 
elegant  eaters  than  the  Dutch.  I  never  saw  a 
Dutch  man  or  woman — not  even  one  who  was  a 
countess  in  her  own  right,  and  ought  to  have  been 
a  good  example — eat  straight  away  with  a  knife 
and  fork  as  we  do.  They  first  cut  the  whole 
plateful  into  pieces — a  most  disagreeable  process — 
then  lay  the  knife  on  the  edge  of  the  plate,  farthest 
away  from  the  eater,  and  resting  the  left  hand, 
loosely  folded,  on  the  table  beside  the  plate,  eat  all 
with  the  fork,  shovel -fash  ion.     Why,  using  only 


the  fork,  it  is  not  proper  to  lay  the  left  hand  on 
the  knee  I  do  not  know.  I  noticed  many  points 
of  that  kind  which  they  could  not  explain  beyond 
that  "  such  a  thing  is  etiquette." 

I  never  saw  food  eaten  otherwise.  Sometimes 
glass  rests  are  provided  for  each  person,  and  very, 
very  necessary  they  are,  for  never  is  a  change  of 
cover  provided.  I  never  saw  such  a  thing  at  a 
friendly  dinner,  and  once  I  was  at  a  large  evening 
party  where  I  met  some  very  grand  people,  and 
saw  a  supper  of  thirteen  courses  served  with  one 
knife  and  fork  and  two  spoons  for  each  person. 

The  first  time  I  dined  at  the  house  of  the  lady 
I  have  just  mentioned,  she  said,  "  If  you  will 
make  a  mark  in  your  serviette  I  will  have  it  put 
aside,  to  be  ready  when  you  come  again." 

I  thanked  her,  and  turned  down  the  corner  of 
my  dinner-napkin,  wondering  a  little  that  people 
who  had  a  dinner  'en  famille  of  five  courses  and  a 
lavish  dessert  should  be  so  saving  as  to  retain  a 
guest's  serviette  for  another  time.  On  my  return 
to  the  house  where  I  was  staving  I  mentioned  the 
circumstance,  and  then  it  was  explained.  It  was 
merely  a  delicate  way  of  telling  me  that  she  meant 
frequently  to-  invite  me  again.  I  dined  there  many 
times,  but  I  never  saw  the  serviette  with  the  folded 
comer  any  more.  This  lady  copied  my  method 
of  eating  my  dinner  from  the  first  time  I  dined 
there,  and  made  her  children  do  the  same.  The 
last  time  I  was  in  Holland  I  found  they  still  kept 

As  regards  the  other  meals,  they  consist  of 
breakfast,  koffij,  and  supper.  They  are  prepared 
entirely  by  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and  are  exactly 
alike,  except  that  there  is  tea  at  two  meals — 
breakfast  and  supper — and  coffee  at  the  one  which 
bears  its  name.  Breakfast  is  early — from  eight  to 
nine — and  often  visitors  are  privileged  to  have  it 
in  bed.  They  always  ask  if  you  prefer  it  so. 
Koffij  is  at  noon ;  dinner — ettm,  they  term  it — is 
from  half-past  four  to  half-past  five,  according  to 
the  tastes  or  habits  of  the  household,  but  never- 
later.  Tea  is  going  from  seven  to  nine,  and 
merely  consists  of  tea  in  small  cups  and  sweet 
biscuits,  such  as  macaroons  or  the  like,  and  it 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  music,  cards, 
work,  or  any  other  employment  which  may  be  on 
hand;  it  is  taken  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
visitors  appear  for  it,  certainly  in  sociable  houses, 
five  nights  out  of  six.  Supper  is  at  any  time;  I 
know  some  houses  where  it  is  served  at  half-past 
nine,  others  not  till  eleven.  At  one  charming 
house,  where  I  have  had  many  pleasant  visits,  it 
was  never  served  before  eleven,  often  half  an  hour 
later,  and  no  one  seemed  to  think  of  bed  before 
one  or  two  o'clock ;  even  then  the  girls  would 
come  into  my  bedroom  and  chatter  round  the 
stove  till  there  was  neither  wood  nor  peat  left 
wherewith  to  mend  the  fire.  Perhaps  the  late 
hours  most  people  keep  account  somewhat  for  the 
attire  of  the  moming. 

As  I  said,  the  minor  meals  are  prepared  by  the 
ladies ;  they  are  precisely  alike.  The  tea-things, 
often  of  valuable  china,  are  kept  in  a  cupboard, 
usually  concealed   in  the  wall,  and  with    several 

Eictures  hung  on  the  papered  door,  which  to  your 
orror  suddenly  swings   forward.       In   the   huis  ■ 
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kamer  one  of  the  ladies  first  fetches  a  white  cloth 
about  a  yard  square,  which  she  places  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  For  dinner  a  large  one  is 
used,  as  with  us.  Then  she  brings  out  a  very 
small  tray,  bearing  cups,  saucers,  plates,  and  knives 
— these  last  black-handled — putting  one  for  each 
person. 

She  sets  the  stop-basin  and  cups  in  order,  and 
brings  out  a  little  spirit-lamp  with  a  silver  stand, 
on  which  to  set  the  teapot  or  cafetiire,  whichever 
is  to  be  used,  and  a  box  of  matches.  She  sets 
the  tea-caddy  handy,  or,  if  it  must  be  coffee,  grinds 
up  with  a  little  hand-mill  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  meal.  Then  she  gets  the  butter-pot,  which  is 
a  deep  round  pot  of  common  delf  with  a  lid.  It 
is  filled  to  the  brim  with  butter,  and  emptied,  not 
by  cutting,  as  we  do,  but  by  each  person  scraping 
out,  with  his  own  knife,  as  much  as  he  wishes  to 
use  for  each  piece  of  bread  he  takes.  It  is  not  a 
pretty  fashion,  by  any  means. 

Then  appears  an  oblong  basket,  with  a  long 
roll  of  bread,  of  which  she  cuts  several  slices 
about  an  inch  thick,  usually  allowing  two  for  each 
person.  They  remain  in  the  basket  with  the 
bread,  and  no  d'oyley  is  used.  Near  the  basket 
stands  a  tray  a  size  smaller,  with  black  bread, 
currant  loaf,  gingerbread  made  with  honey, 
almond-cake,  or  some  such  dainty.  There  is 
always  cheese,  which  is  handed  round,  and  often 
a  pot  of  some  thick  sticky  substance,  like  very 
dark  treacle,  called  apptl  slroop.  No  one  could 
ever  tell  me  how  it  was  made,  except  that  it  was 
of  apples.  I  bought  some  in  Brussels,  but  I 
could  not  understand  the  French  of  the  woman 
from  whom  I  got  it.  I  found  her  Flemish  easier 
to  follow. 

Apptl  slroop  is  delicious,  and,  though  sweet,  not 
at  all  sickly.  When  the  meal  is  ready,  a  maid 
appears  bringing  a  jug  of  milk — I  never  saw 
cream — and  a  large  brass  pan,  like  an  upright 
coal-pan,  in  which  is  a  brazier  of  burning  char- 
coal and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Then  the  tea 
or  coffee  is  made,  the  little  spirit-lamp  lighted, 
and  the  meal  is  ready. 

It  is  eaten  in  the  same  ungraceful  fashion  as 
dinner ;  the  bread  buttered  and  "  cheesed,"  if  I 
may  coin  such  a  term,  for  the  cheese  is  cut  in  the 
thinnest  wafers,  and  laid  on  the  top  of  the  butter; 
then  it  is  cut  into  strips,  the  knife  laid  aside,  and 
the  strips  disposed  of. 

Probably  Mynheer  will  light  up  his  cigar  before 
you  have  finished,  without  so  much  as  a  "  Hope 
you  don't  mind  it ;  "  then  Mevrouw  or  Mejcvrouw 
brings  out  a  bowl  (of  rare  old  china  often),  and 
washes  up,  using  the  snowiest  of  cloths,  and 
neither  spilling  one  drop  of  water  nor  wetting  the 
fingers.  The  maid  appears  again  to  take  away 
the  pan  and  kettle,  and  all  is  over. 

Servants  do  very  little  waiting  in  Holland,  be- 
cause in  very  few  houses  are  more  than  two  kept 
— two  and  a  man  are  enough  for  people  of  noble 
birth — and  then  there  is  so  much  scrubbing  and 
washing  done.  Many  families  visiting  a  great 
deal  keep  but  one  servant ;  and  where  there  are 
children  a  kinder-jevrouw,  a  person  answering  in 
class  to  our  nursery-governess,  though  often  she 
does  not  teach  at  alt.    To  my  mind  the  lack  of 


waiting  was  very  uncomfortable  —  I  never  got 
accustomed  to  being  waited  upon  by  my  hostess. 
Nor  did  I  like  the  serving  of  the  meals  at  all. 
The  little  scrimpy  cloth,  the  basket  of  bread,  the 
fifty  knife-marks  in  the  butter-dish,  and  the  con- 
tinual hiss-hiss  of  the  tea  or  coffee  over  the  spirit- 
lamp!     It  was  so  uncomfortable  I 

Claret  is  drank  cold,  and  I  once  heard  an  En- 
glishman dining  for  the  first  time  in  Holland  gasp 
to  himself,  "Good  lack,  they  drink  their  claret 
cold!"    I  had  got  used  to  it. 

But,  what  is  much  worse,  they  never  heat  plates 
or  dishes,  to  the  ruination  of  the  best  dinners.  I 
converted  one  family  to  hot  plates  and  dishes  so 
thoroughly,  that  in  their  zeal  they  even  warmed 
the  gravy-spoon  and  the  soup-ladle. 

I  was  once  staying  in  a  country  house,  where 
1  created  a  positive  sensation  by  simply  asking  a 
young  man  to  be  so  good  as  to  fetch  my  scissors 
from  the  adjoining  room— I  had  my  lap  full  of 
work,  which  I  could  not  lay  down.  The  young 
man  himself  looked  astounded — fairly  astounded 
— as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  ears ;  and  such  a 
blank  silence  fell  upon  the  company  that  I  asked 
outright  if  I  had  committed  some  terrible  breach 
of  etiquette.  Mr.  Doorman  recovered  himself, 
and  said,  "  Not  at  all,"  but  my  hostess  told  me 
afterwards  that  she  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life. 

This  young  man  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est bankers  in  Amsterdam,  but  his  manners — oh ! 
they  certainly  were  of  the  roughest.  However,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  I  improved  them. 
I  remained  five  weeks  a  guest  in  the  same  house 
with  him  ;  and  I  taught  him,  amongst  other  trifles, 
that  it  is  polite  for  a  gentleman  to  allow  ladies  to 
leave  the  room  before  him — that  it  is  a  delicate 
attention  to  offer  to  turn  the  leaves  of  their  music, 
and  that  it  is  better  not  to  smoke  when  they  are 
singing. 

But  perhaps  the  oddest  of  all  the  Dutch  eti- 
quette is  that  concerning  the  paying  of  calls.  It 
seemed  so  odd  to  me  to  find  the  members  of  a 
family  have  each  their  separate  visiting  list. 
Daughters  never  make  calls  with  their  mothers. 
The  moment  a  girl  is  out  of  the  schoolroom  she 
has  cards  of  her  own,  printed  in  the  objectionable 
style,  which  never  succeeded  here — 

ROSETTA.  VAK  DER  WELDE. 

She  has  her  own  friends,  and  makes  her  calls  with 
scrupulous  regularity,  never  omitting  to  pay  a  visit 
on  birthdays,  when  every  lady  holds  an  afternoon 
reception.  If  she  has  a  friend  staying  with  her, 
all  her  friends,  and  all  daughters  of  people  visit- 
ing the  parents,  call  upon  her,  and  the  calls  are 
returned  by  the  guest  and  daughter  of  the  house. 

If,  however,  the  young  lady  has  friends  in  the 
town  who  are  strangers  to  the  family  where  she  is 
visiting,  they  call  and  are  received  by  the  guest 
alone,  and  thus  does  she  return  the  calls.  Even  a 
very  young  lady  may  accept  invitations  quite  inde- 
pendently of  her  hostess,  and  dine  out  several 
times  a  week,  the  mere  mention  of  the  invitation 
at  the  time  being  quite  sufficient. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Holland  I  was  staying  in 
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the  house  of  a  professor,  and  wished  to  go  and 
call  on  the  wife  of  another  professor,  who  did  not 
know  I  had  arrived.  1  could  not,  however,  induce 
the  daughters  to  go  with  me,  though  they  were 
acquainted. 

"  We  do  not  visit,"  was  the  reply. 

So  I  had  to  go  alone,  but  1  asked  Mcvrouw  van 
Karape  if  it  would  have  been  a  very  impossible 
thing  for  them  to  have  gone  with  me. 

She  said  very  cordially,  "  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  see  them,  but  the  Tourneys  are  very 
Stiff  people." 

When  her  daughters  returned  my  call,  they 
therefore  asked  for  the  two  Miss  Tourneys,  who 
would  not  come  dawn.  But,  absurdly  enough,  it 
seemed  to  me,  they,  about  a  week  afterwards, 
invited  the  van  Kampe  girls  to  a  tea-party  given  in 
my  honour  to  half  a  dozen  girls  I  had  known  on 
the  occasion  of  a  previous  visit.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  bold  stroke,  for  they  worried  all  day, 
lest  the  invitation  should  not  be  accepted.  It  was 
accepted,  however,  and  in  the  sweetest  terms. 

Strangely  enough,  at  that  little  party  Mevrouw 
Tourney  did  not  appear ;  it  was  etiquette — it  was 
2l young  party,  they  said.  Mevrouw  herself  was,  I 
think,  a  good  deal  hurt  at  being  excluded;  but 
her  daughters  were  firm,  and  I  scolded  in  good 
round  terms  their  hearts  and  their  etiquette  alike. 
I  told  them  I  had  never  heard  of  anything  so 
absurd  in  my  life,  and  at  last  declined  to  come 
down  myself.  They  were  firm,  and  so  was  I ;  but 
at  last  I  had  to  give  in,  for  Mevrouw  begged  me 
so  sweetly  to  do  so  that  I  had  no  choice. 

However,  to  return  to  the  paying  of  visits. 
Husbands  and  wives  make  formal  calls  together, 
usually  on  Sunday,  between  koffij  and  dinner ;  and, 


by-the-by,  I  may  as  "well  mention  here  that,  on 
being  shown  into  a  drawing-room,  it  is  not 
etiquette  to  help  yoursel(  to  a  chair — you  must 
wait  until  your  hostess  begs  you  to  take  one,  a 
custom  which,  if  she  happen  to  keep  you  waiting 
ten  minutes  and  you  are  weary,  becomes  rather 
trying. 

On  New  Year's  Day  (and  I  believe  on  Christmas 
Day  also,  but  I  will  not  be  sure,  for  I  have  only 
once  been  in  Holland  at  that  season)  all  young 
people  call  at  any  house  where  they  have  been 
invited  during  the  year.  I  really  do  not  know  if 
this  rule  extends  to  older  people  also.  And  they 
have  another  singular  fashion  :  as  soon  as  a  young 
lady  becomes  engaged,  she  has  to  march  the 
unfortunate  man  round  to  all  her  friends,  and 
introduce  him  with  a  speech  as  her  future  hus- 
band, and  a  very  pleasant  process  it  must  be  for 
him.  After  that  they  go  everywhere  together,  like 
a  married  couple,  pay  visits  together,  go  to  all 
amusements  and  parties  together,  and  he  escorts 
her  home  when  they  are  over.  There  is  not, 
however,  the  slightest  fear  of  their  being  mistaken 
for  a  married  couple,  for  they  sit  hand-in-hand, 
not  furtively,  as  we  sometimes  see  young  and 
foolish  people  do  here,  but  openly  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  ostentatious  display.  They  take 
exhaustive  notes  in  the  study  of  the  human  eye, 
they  bill  and  coo — I  use  the  term  literally — and 
then  they  get  married  and — drop  it !  It  is  per- 
fectly wonderful  how  soon,  too,  the  wife  develops 
into  an  upper  servant,  and  the  husband,  from  a 
dozen  endearing  names,  sinks  into  plain  "  Smit ;  " 
for  no  wives  address  their  husbands  or  speak  of 
them  by  their  Christian  names ;  it  is  considered 
affected  and  namby-pamby. 


ON    AUTOGRAPHS. 


THE  interest  always  and  deservedly  taken  by 
people  of  culture  in  the  autographs  of  eminent 
men  has  both  an  historical  and  a  psycho- 
logical side.  Who  does  not  inspect  with  delight 
the  handwriting  of  his  favourite  author  or  hero? 
Others  there  are  who  find  morbid  pleasure  in 
examining  the  caligraphy  of  a  notorious  villain. 
The  question  has  been  often  discussed  as  to 
whether  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  man 
through  his  handwriting.  Many  theories  have 
been  propounded,  but  no  certain  deductions  can 
be  drawn.  One  expects  to  find  a  bluff,  hearty  man 
writing  with  a  big,  decided  hand,  and  a  feebler 
example  of  humanity  in  one  less  decidedly  vigor- 
ous. Such  conclusions  are  often  delusive  or 
require  qualification.  Take  three  prominent  ex- 
amples from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Nelson,*  and  Marlborough.  All  three 
are  strong,  decided,  and  vigorous,  and  the  two  for- 
mer rugged  enough,  in  all  truth,  to  satisfy  the 
theorist.     Yet  men  as  brave   and   determined, 

*  Kelson's  first  autograph  written  with  hii  Itfl  haad  (1707)1 


whose  autographs  are  reproduced  by  their  side, 
have  written  in  easy  flowing  hands  not  unlike 
those  of  very  ordinary  mortals,  and  possessing  no 
very  salient  characteristics.  As  examples,  let  the 
reader  look  at  the  smooth  signatures  of  Welling- 
ton, Collingwood,  and  Clive,  and  he  will  at  once 
perceive  that  no  estimate  of  their  characters  could 
be  correctly  predicated  from  their  handwriting.  In 
modem  days,  too,  uniform  education  has  done 
much  to  destroy  character  in  writing.  A  great 
authority  has  told  us  that  "  the  art  of  judging 
of  the  characters  of  persons  by  their  writing  can 
only  have  any  reality  when  the  pen,  acting  with- 
out constraint,  may  become  an  instrument  guided 
by,  and  indicative  of,  the  natural  dispositions." 
Still,  allowing  for  these  suppressive  influences  of 
education,  there  is  admittedly  marked  and  re- 
cognisable character  in  most  writing.  We  can 
generally  tell,  before  opening  a  letter,  from  whom 
it  comes,  provided  the  writer  is  a  constant  corre- 
spondent. aO  OiJ  J  tl  ji- 
lt may  be  pretty  safely  inferred  that  if  the  indi- 
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vidiial  is  above  the  general  "level  in  mental  and 
moral  characteristics,  his  writing  will  be  distin- 
guished by  some  special  qualities,  although  the 
rule,  as  we  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  universal  in 
its  application.  Of.  six  men,  all  distinguished  in 
literature  or  science,  a  very  critical  reviewer  once 
wrote,  that  the  first  was  clumsy,  strong,  and  un- 
equal in  his  caligraphy ;  the  second  beautiful,  but 
quaint  and  eccentric ;  the  third  wrote  "  like  an 
elegant  woman;"  the  fourth  as  "if  he  wrote 
against  time  with  a  stick  dipt  in  ink — never  was 
such  a  hideous  unintelligible  scrawl ;  yet,"  con- 
tinued the  writer,  "  there  is  a  power  and  vivacity 
about  it  not  unlike  the  man.  It  is  quick,  careless, 
.-ind  inaccurate  to  the  last  degree,  the  handwriting 
of  a  reviewer — not  of  an  author."  The  fifth  was 
described  as  "  inditing  with  a  furious,  rambling, 
excursive,  but  most  vigorous  paw;"  and  the  last 
was  told  that  he  scratched — as  if  with  a  hen's  foot — > 
his  polished  sentences  so  full  of  scientific  pre- 
cision in  their  composition.  The  reviewer  was 
speaking  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Crabbe, 
Jeffreys,  Dr.  Croly,  and  Dr.  Brewster. 

The  father  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a 
great  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  men's  cha- 
racters and  tempers  may  be  traced  in  their  hand- 
writing. Yet  he  admits  that  there  are  many 
puzzling  exceptions.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  handwritings  of  five 
of  our  great  poets.  The  first  in  early  life  acquired 
among  Scottish  advocates  a  handwriting  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  his  ordinary 
brothers ;  the  second,  educated  in  public  schools, 
where  writing  is  shamefully  neglected,  composes 
his  sublime  or  sportive  verses  in  a  schoolboy's 
ragged  scrawl,  as  if  he  had  never  finished  his 
tasks  with  the  writing-master  ;  the  third  writes  his 
highly- wrought  poetry  in  the  common  hand  of  a 
merchant's  clerk,  from  early  commercial  avoca- 
tions ;  the  fourth  has  all  that  finished  neatness 
which  polishes  his  verses ;  while  the  fifth  is  a 
specimen  of  a  full  mind  hot  in  the  habit  of  cor- 
rection or  alteration,  so  that  he  appears  to  be 
printing  down  his  thoughts  without  a  solitary 
erasure.  The  handwriting  of  the  first  and  third 
poets,  not  indicative  of  their  character,  we  have 
accounted  for;  the  others  are  admirable  specimens 
of  characteristic  autographs,"  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Lord  Byron,  Rogers,  Campbell,  and  Southey  are 
the  poets  indicated. 

Collet,  in  his  "Relics  of  Literature,"  has  a 
capital  article  "  On  Characteristic  Signatures,"  in 
which  he  speaks  of  several  notable  autographs.  Of 
Marlborough's  he  says:  "The  fine  and  bold 
strokes  alternating  so  happily,  and  the  whole  so 
firm,  spacious,  and  commanding,  it  bears  the 
very  impress  of  victory  and  power ;  no  coward  or 
fool  ever  could  have  written  it."  This  author 
considers  those  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  the  nearest  to  it  in  character.  One  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  nobles  he  finds  singularly 
elegant,  yet  dashing  and  spirited  in  his  caligraphy. 
"  Could,"  says  he,  "  anything  be  more  charac- 
teristic of  that  ornament  of  chivalry,  and  favourite 
of  his  Queen,  the  gay  and  accomplished,  but 
licentious  Leicester  ?  .  Look,  again,  at  the  signa- 
ture of  his  contemporarv,    Sir    Walter    Raleigh. 


Erect,  bold,  and  clear-headed,  it  marks  the  man. 
it  has  the  appearance,  indeed,  of  being  finically 
clone,  especially  in  the  lower  part.  And  who  does 
not  know  that  Raleigh,  with  all  his  great  talents, 
was  a  fop  in  his  attire,  that  he  used  to  pride 
himself  on  his  diamond  buckles,  and  made 
Leicester  his  mortal  enemy  because  he  surpassed 
him  one  day  at  court  in  the  number  of  feathers  of 
orange  tawny  which  he  wore  in  his  hat  ?" 

From  Leicester  and  Raleigh  to  their  great 
dramatic  contemporary  is  a  natural  enough 
transition.  It  may  interest  the  reader-  to  know 
that  Shakespeare,  who  wrote  so  much,  is  only 
represented  to-day  by  six  acknowledged  genuine 
signatures.  The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
purchased  in  1838,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  a  folio 
edition  of  "Montaigne,"  with  the  autograph  of 
Shakespeare  inside,  and  in  1858  a  mortgage  deed 
for  a  house  in  Blackfriars,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, with  the  immortal  bard's  signature.  For  this 
deed,  which  had  passed  through  many  hands, 
notably  those  of  David  Garrick,  they  gave  ,^315. 
.  The  Corporation  of  London  possesses  a  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale  similarly  signed,  which  hey  ob- 
tained in  1841  for^"i45. 

The  earliest  English  royal  autograph  known  to 
exist  is  that  of  Richard  11,  who,  in  common  with 
the  early  Romans,  almost  printed  his  signature- 
probably  with  difficulty,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
Oldys,  in  one  of  his  curious  notes,  was  struck  by 
the  distinctness  of  character  in  the  handwriting  of 
several  of  our  kings,  and  D'Israeli  the  elder 
added  a  few  comments,  which  are  here  much 
abridged. 

"  Henry  the  Eighth  wrote  a  strong  hand,  but  as 
if  he  had  seldom  a  good  pen."  The  vehemence, 
boldness,  and  impetuosity  of  his  character  is  con- 
veyed in  his  writing.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  says 
the  commentator,  "  the  assertor  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy  and  its  triumphant  destroyer,,  split 
many  a  good  quill." 

"  Edward  the  Sixth  .wrote  a  fair,  legible  hand.' 
This  promising  young  prince's  diary  is  in  exist- 
ence. He  was  an  assiduous  student,  "  and  he  had 
scarcely  learned  to  write  and  to  reign  when  we 
lost  him." 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  writ  an  upright  hand,  like 
the  bastard  Italian."  The  Virgin  Queen  had 
been  taught  by  Roger  Ascham  to  write  firmly  and 
elegantly.  A  French  writer  compared  it  with  the 
caligraphy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  "Who," 
says  he,  "could  believe  that  these  writings  are  of 
the  same  epoch  ?  The  first  denotes  asperity  and 
ostentation ;  the  second  indicates  simplicity,  soft- 
ness, and  nobleness."  Mary  wrote  unevenly, 
though  with  a  good  style — the  agitation  of  her 
mind  in  haste  and  distress  could  often  be  detected 
in  her  writing. 

"James  the  First  writ  a  poor,  ungainly  cha- 
racter, all  awry,  and  not  in  a  straight  line."  His 
slovenly  scrawl  is  in  accordance  with  the  personal 
negligence  which  he  carried  into  all  the  little 
things  of  life. 

"  Charles  the  First  wrote  a  fair,  open,  Italian 
hand,  and  more  correctly,  perhaps,  than  any 
prince  we  ever  had."  To  which  the  commentator 
above  mentioned  adds:  "  Charles  waa  the  first  of 
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our  monarchs  who  intended  to  have  domiciliated 
taste  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  might  have  been  con- 
jectured from  this  unfortunate  prince,  who  so 
finely  discriminated  the  manners  of  the  different 
painters,  which  are  in  fact  'their  handwritings, 
that  he  would  have  not  been- insensible  to  the 
elegancies  of  the  pen." 

".Charles  the  Second  wrote  a  little,  fair,  running 
hand,  as  if  written  in  haste,  or  uneasy  till  he  had 
done,"  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
this  illustrious  wanderer,  who  had  in  the  course 
of  his  life  to  write  in  many  odd  situations,  and 
never  could  get  rid  of  his  natural  restlessness  and 
vivacity. 

"James  the  Second  writ  a  large,  fair  hand," 
characterised  by  his  phlegmatic  temper  as  an 
exact  detailer  of  occurrences,  and  the  matter-of- 
business  genius  of  the  writer. 

"Queen  Anne  wrote  a  fair  round  hand,"  the 
copying  band  of  a  common  character.  Her  writing 
was  not  in  any  way  characteristic. 

Another  commentator  on  royal  autographs  tells 
us  that  George  the  First  signed  his  name  in  a 
high,  stiff,  ungainly  style;  George  the  Second 
even  worse — as  ugly,  and  feebler.  George  the 
Third  wrote  a  fine,  free,  old-fashioned  hand,  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  temper 
and  character,  extremely  uniform,  extremely  plain, 
the  caligraphy  of  a  high-bred  gentleman,  destitute 
of  the  slightest  affectation.  George  the  Fourth 
wrote  a  small,  clear,  running  hand,  of  which  one 
flatterer  wrote :  "  There  is  about  the  whole  effect 
something  eminently  graceful,  composed,  and 
princely — and  that,  compared  with  the  hideous 
ragamuffin  Napoleon  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
France,  shows  in  the  most  striking  manner  what 


an  Usurper,  and  the  calm  majesty  of  a  bora 
King  1  "* 

William  the  Fourth  wrote  a  bold,  clear  hand, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  flourish,  savouring  largely 
of  the  writing-master,  or — we  beg  pardon — the 
caligraphic  artist.  Our  gracious  Queen  writes 
with  a  firm,  distinct,  and  withal  womanly  hand, 
and  must  have  distinguished  herself,  even  in  her 
copybook  days,  if  the  examples  given  in  a  publica- 
tion! devoted  to  autographs,  which  was  issued 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  are,  as  they  doubtless  are, 
to  be  relied  upon. 

The  phrase,  to  write  like  an  angel,  is  found  in 
many  modern  languages.  "Ladies,"  says  DTsraeli, 
in  an  essay  on  "  The  History  of  Writing-Masters," 
"  have  been  frequently  compared  with  angels ; 
they  are  beautiful  as  angels,  and  sing  and  dance 
like  angels ;  but  however  intelligible  these  are,  we 
do  not  so  easily  connect  penmanship  with  the 
other  celestial  accomplishments.  This  fanciful 
phrase,  however,  has  a  very  humble  origin. 
Among  those  learned  Greeks*  who  emigrated  to 
Italy,  and  some  time  afterwards  into  France,  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I,  was  one  Angelo  Vergecio, 
whose  beautiful  caligraphy  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  learned.  The  French  monarch  had  a 
Greek  fount  cast,  modelled  by  his  writing.  The 
learned  Henry  Stephens,  who,  like  our  Porson  for 
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correctness  and  delicacy,  was  one  of  the  most 
elegant  writers  of  Greek,  had  learnt  the  practice 
from  our  Angelo.  His  name  became  synony- 
mous for  beautiful  writing,  and  gave  birtb  to  that 
vulgar  proverb  or  familiar  phrase,  to  -write  like  an 
angel !"  How  many  do  it  ?  Well,  the  present 
writer  is  free  to  confess  that  a  comparison  of  the 
earliest  known  examples  of  the  writing  of  our 
early  kings  and  nobles,  with  those  of  almost  any 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  of  to-day,  would  prove  a 
very  marked  advance  indeed. 

Every  one  knows  the  familiar  and  somewhat 
vulgar  phrase,  "according  to  Cocker;"  but  every 
one  does  not  know  the  origin  of  the  term. 
Edward  Cocker,  described  on  the  title-pages  of 
the  numerous  editions  of  his  "  Arithmetick "  as 
"  Practitioner  in  the  Arts  of  Writing,  Arithmetick, 
and  Engraving,"  was  in  these  useful  branches  of 
knowledge  a  most  exact  man  ;  hence  the  expres- 
sion. That  which  was  "  according  to  Cocker" 
Was  right,  chiefly  meaning,  of  cpurse,  accuracy  of 
numeration,  but  not  without  reference  to  clear 
penmanship.  The  largerpart  of  Cocker's  life  was 
spent  as  a  writing-master.  He  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century — in  a  double 
sense — for  the  caligraphers  of  those  days  were 
decidedly  ornamental  in  their  style. 

Artists  in  caligraphy  had  at  one  period  a  Special 
standing,  which  in  these  days  of  universal  educa- 
tion in  this  particular  branch  of  learning  they 
never  can  attain.  Writing-masters,  or  caligraphers, 
have  had  their  engraved  "effigies"  with  a  Fame 
in  flourishes,  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and  a  trumpet 
in  the  other.  One  was  flattered  that  his  writing 
could  impart  immortality  to  the  most  wretched 
compositions  1 

"  And  any  One  prove  pleasing,  when  you  write." 
Sometimes  the  caligrapher  is  the  hero  of  hia 
locality — 

"  To  you,  you  rare  commander  of  the  quill. 
Whose  wit  and  worth,  deep  learning,  and  high  skill, 
Speak  you  the  honour  of  Great  Tower  Hill !  " 

One  Massey,  a  writing-master,  published  in 
1763,  "  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters,"  in 
which  he  gives  the  penman  a  very  important 
place.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  who  speaks  of 
schools  of  writing,  as  of  painting  or  sculpture ;  he 
expatiates  "  on  a  natural  genius,  a  tender  stroke, 
a  grand  performance,  a  bold,  striking  freedom,  and 
a  liveliness  in  the  sprigged  letters  and  pencilled 
knots  and  flourishes."  Another  eminent  profes- 
sor named  Tomkins  dreamed  through  life  that 
penmanship  was  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  consi- 
dered that  he  should  have  been  elected  to  the 
Academy,  at  least  among  the  class  of  engravers, 
"  He  bequeathed  to  the  Bri/.ish  Museum  his  opus 
magnum,  a  copy  of  Macklin's  Bible,  profusely  em- 
bellished with  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  de- 
corations of  his  pen,  and  as  he  conceived  that  both 
the  workman  and  the  work  would  alike  be  darling 
objects  with  posterity,  he  left  something  immortal 
with  the  legacy,  his  fine  bust  by  Chantrey,  without 
which  they  were  not  to  receive  the  unparalleled 
gift  1  When  Tomkins  applied  to  have  his  bust, 
our  great  sculptor  abated  the  usual  price,  and 
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courteously  kind  to  the  feelings  of  the  man, 
said  that  he  considered  Tomkins  as  an  artist  1 " 
And  3Tet  he  went  down  to  his  grave — without  one 
dinner  at  the  Academy.  The  well-known  teacher 
of  writing  in  these  days  is  a  very  humble  follower 
of  these  early  caligraphers,  and  sometimes  offers 
to  make  you  perfect  in  six  lessons  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  half-a-guinea.     Can  he  do  it? 

One  cannot  always  tell  positively,  from  the 
appearance  of  a  manuscript,  whether  a  lady  or  a 
gentlemen  has  held  the  pen.  "I  had,"  a  New 
York  literary  man  tells  us,  "  a  female  relative,  who 
was  a  strong,  stout-built  woman,  to  be  sure ;  but 
she  wrote  a  hand  so  formidably  masculine  that  the 
only  suitor  who  ever  made  her  an  offer  was  terrified 
out  of  his  negotiation  by  the  first  billet-doux  he 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  her.  He  was  a 
slender  and  delicately-made  man,  and  wrote  a  fine 
Italian  hand." 

The  tale  is  somewhat  old,  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  procured  for  his  friend  a  situation  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  put 
to  unprofitable  expense  by  misreading  an  epistle, 
in  which  the  latter  endeavoured  to  express  his 
gratitude.  "Having,"  said  the  absentee,  "been 
thus  placed  in  a  post,  where  I  am  sure  of  a  regular 
salary,  and  have  it  in  my  power,  while  I  enjoy 
health,  to  lay  up  something  every  year  to  provide 
for  the  future,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  my  bene- 
factor, and  mean  soon  to  send  you  an  equivalent" 
Such  a  rascally  hand  did  this  grateful  East  Indian 
write,  that  the  gentleman  thought  that  he  meant 
to  send  him  an  elephant.  He  erected  a  large 
outhouse  for  the  unwieldy  pet,  but  never  got  any- 
thing to  put  in  it  except  a  pot  of  chow-chow — 
and  another  grateful  letter. 

A  collector  of  rare  animals,  who  had  a  small 
menagerie  of  his  own,  once  dispatched  an  order 
to  Africa  for  two  monkeys.  The  word  "  two,"  as 
he  wrote  it,  so  much  resembled  the  figures  one 
hundred,  that  his  literal  and  single-minded  agent 
was  somewhat  perplexed  in  executing  the  com- 
mission. And  great  was  the  naturalist's  sur- 
prise and  perplexity  when  he  received  a  letter 
informing  him,  in  mercantile  phraseology,  that 
eighty  monkeys  had  been  secured  and  shipped,  as 
per  bill  of  lading  enclosed,  and  that  his  corre- 
spondent hoped  to  be  able  to  execute  the  test  of 
t  he  order  in  time  for  the  next  vessel  1 

Many  years  ago  a  poor  fisherman's  wife  was 
terribly  upset  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her 
husband,  who  had  been  absent  from  home,  with 
several  of  his  companions,  beyond  the  usual  time. 
The  honest  man  stated,  in  piscatorial  phrase,  the 
cause  of  his  detention,  and  what  bad  luck  he  had 
encountered  in  his  fishing.  But  the  conclusion  of 
his  bulletin,  as  spelled  by  his  loving  helpmate,  was 
as  follows :  "  I  am  mo  more  I "  The  poor  woman 
gazed  a  while  on  this  sad  intelligence,  and  then  on 
her  eleven  now  fatherless  children,  and  then  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  clamorous  sorrow,  which  drew 
around  her  the  consorts  of  other  fishermen  who 
had  gone  to  sea  with  the  deceased  man.  None  of 
them  could  read,  but  they  caught  from  the  widow's 
broken  lamentations  the  contents  of  the  super- 
natural postscript.  About  this  time  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  who  came  to   the  spot, 


alarmed  by  the  rumour  that  the  parish  was  likely 
to  be  seriously  burdened,  snatched  the  letter  from 
the  weeping  Thetis  and  silenced  the  grief  of  the 
company  by  making  out  its  conclusion  correctly. 
It  was  simply,  "  I  add  no  more." 

In  the  early  colonial  history  of  America,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  the  asso- 
ciated settlements  was  thrown  into  consternation 
when  their  clerk  read  aloud  a  letter  from  a  worthy 
divine,  who  addressed  them,  apparent!)'  not  as 
magistrates,  but  as  a  set  of  Indian  devils.  A  burst 
of  indignation  naturally  followed,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  writer  had  considerable  trouble  to  con- 
vince them  afterwards  that  he  only  meant  indi- 
viduals.* 

There  are  degrees  of  badness  in  everything,  and 
there  may  have  been  English  writers  who  could 
have  competed  with  the  American  about  to  be 
mentioned,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact, 

Horace  Greeley,  who  at  bottom  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent man,  was  withal  an  oddity  in  many  things, 
and  wrote  vilely.  Although  in  his  own — the 
"Tribune" — office,  his  printers  might  be  sup- 
posed to  decipher  his  handwriting  after  they  had 
been  in  his  service  for  several  years,  not  one  ever 
mastered  it,  and  the  first  proofs  had  practically  to 
be  rewritten.  "Seldom,"  says  one  of  his  own 
countrymen,  "  has  the  clearest  and  purest  Saxon 
been  veiled  in  such  hieroglyphs."  One  of  the 
numerous  stories  told  of  Greeley's  caligraphy  is 
that  some  time  before  the  war  he  wrote  a  note  to 
a  member  of  the  staff  discharging  him.  The  ex- 
pelled journalist  went  to  California,  and,  returning 
after  several  years,  encountered  Mr.  Greeley  in 
Printing  House  Square,  New  York.  The  old  chief 
recognised  him,  and  inquired,  with  his  customary 
affability,  where  he  had  been  and  how  he  had  been 
getting  along.  "  Let  me  see,"  he  continued, 
"  didn't  I  get  mad  with  you  and  send  you  off  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes.  You  wrote  me  a  note  telling  me  to 
clear  out.  I  took  it  with  me.  Nobody  could  read 
it,  but  it  was  taken  as  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  I  got  several  first-rate  situations  by  it.  I 
am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you."  On  another 
occasion,  when  Greeley  was  angry  with  one  of  his 
men,  he  sent  him  to  the  cashier  with  a  note  in- 
tended to  indicate  a  considerable  reduction  of 
salary  for  the  former.     The  cashier  understood  it 

to  read,  "  Double 's  salary,"  and  accordingly 

doubled  it  1 

The  value  attached  to  the  autographs  of  distin- 
guished persons  by  the  collectors  arises  from  two 
sources — the  first,  their  rarity,  being  the  more 
obvious  one.  The  second  arises  from  the  nature  of 
the  document  to  which  the  great  one's  signature  is 
affixed.  Letters  of  and  about  the  Elizabethan  era 
usually  command  large  prices  from  both  the  above 
causes.  Taking  examples  almost  at  random  from 
some  recent  sales — and  nearly  all  of  them  within 
the  last  ten  years — we  find  an  autograph  letter  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Henri  iv,  in  which  she1  thanks 
him  for  a  portrait  he  had  sent,  and  assures  him  of 
her  friendship,  fetching  £s*-  One  from  poor 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  M.De  la  Motte,  in  which 
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she  begs  him  to  intercede  with  the  King  of  France 
to  send  material  aid  to  her  poor  kingdom,  brought 
recently  ^"48  ;  another,  in  which  she  refers  to  the 
religious  distractions  of  her  times,  £xi.  Who 
ran  wonder  that  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Rateigh, 
written  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  full  of 
touching  and  painful  interest,  should  realise  £90? 
Or,  again,  that  one  from  Charles  1  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  an  eloquent  epistle  written  by  the 
king  under  great  distress,  in  consequence  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  should  fetch  only  ten  pounds 
loss  ?  In  comparison  James  it  ranks  low  in  the 
market;  a  letter  "for  my  sonne,  the  Prince  of 
1  Irange,"  was  lately  sold  for  £+.  A  characteristic 
Ktter  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  his  son  Richard 
brought  /"40.  The  great  religious  reformers 
stand  well,  Martin  Luther's  letters  bringing  from 
eight  to  twelve  guineas  and  upwards.  An  epistle 
from  the  hand  of  Richard  Baxter,  the  great  Non- 
conformist divine,  treating  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  realised 
£  10  10s.    Five  lines  in  the  autograph  of  Michael 


Angelo  have  brought  £*$■  Two  of  Napoleon's 
scrawls  have  been  sold  for  £%i,\  and  one  of 
peculiar  interest  from  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
written  on  the  "  Victory  off  Lisbon,"  in  which 
he  says,  "I  am  anxious  to  join  the  fleet,  for  it 
would  add  to  my  grief  if  any  other  man  were  to 
give  them  the  Nelson  touch,  which  we  say  is 
warranted  never  to  fail,"  brought  £xi.  A  letter 
from  honest  George  Washington  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
realised  £3$-  Whole  manuscripts  in  great 
authors'  autographs  hardly  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  article,  but  two  comparatively  recent  ex- 
amples may  be  given.  Gray's  "  Elegy  written  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,"  with  the  poet's  careful 
corrections  and  emendations,  was  sold  not  very 
long  since  for^xio;  while  Dickens's  "Christmas 
Carol"  only  realised  £$5.  Of  late  years  the  taste 
for  making  such  collections  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  value  of  autographs ;  and  they  have,  using 
commercial  phraseology,  a  decidedly  "upward 
tendency"  at  the  present  time. 
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IN  a  previous  article  we  noticed  the  curious 
affinity  a  violin  bears  to  its  human  con- 
structor. The  parallel  might  have  been  carried  a 
step  farther,  for  the  fiddle,  no  less  than  the 
fiddler,  is  all  the  more  highly  esteemed  if,  in 
addition  to  other  advantages,  it  can  claim  an  un- 
impeachable pedigree.  Comparatively  seldom, 
however,  is  the  collector  able  to  trace  his  prized 
possession  back  through  every  successive  owner 
to  the  very  hands  of  the  maker.  If  it  can  be 
done,  the  value  of  the  treasure  is  of  course  pro- 
portionately increased,  since,  in  these  days,  when 
imitation  so  often  takes  the  place  of  the  genuine 
thing,  there  are  as  many  forged  Stradivarii, 
Araatis,  and  Guamerinis  about,  as  there  are  spu- 
rious Rembrandts  and  suspicious  Rubenses. 

Connoisseurs  talk  learnedly  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  great  makers,  and  each 
no  doubt  lays  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul 
that  he,  at  all  events,  can  never  be  taken  in  ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  since  the  preference  for  old 
violins  has  gained  ground,  some  of  these  frauds 
are  so  clever  as  to  leave  even  experts  in  doubt. 
The  "form"  has  been  closely  followed,  the  in- 
comparable varnish  analysed  and  imitated,  the 
wood  prepared  and  stained  to  give  the  look  of  age. 
Hence,  genuine  though  it  be,  your  sweet-voiced 
cremona  is  of  less  value  if  without  a  "  pedigree." 

Exciting  scenes  not  unfrequently  occur  when  a 
bond-fide  instrument  makes  its  way  to  the  auction 
room.  The  "  Daily  Telegraph"  in  1S78  gave  an 
account  of  one  which  took  place  about  that  time 
at  the  Hotel  Drout  in  Paris  :— 

"That  which  amateurs  call  a  '  violon  d'auteur' 
was  to  be  put  up  to  public  competition,  and  the 


'author'  of  the  violin  in  question,  dated  1709,  was 
the  world-famous  Stradivarius.  The  first  bid  was 
for  to,ooo  francs,  and  the  treasure  was  ultimately 
knocked  down  for  the  large  sum  of  21, too  francs, 
an  almost  unprecedented  price,  we  believe,  for  a 
Stradivarius  of  so  late  a  date  as  1709.  The  most 
eagerly  sought-after  examples  of  the  master  have 
usually  been  the  specimens  bearing  dates  ranging 
between  16S5  and  1695.  When  the  biddings  at 
the  Hotel  des  Ventes  had  reached  18,000  francs, 
a  casualty,  which  might  have  led  to  unpleasant 
results,  lent  additional  zest  to  the  proceedings 
There  was  a  gTeat  pressure  among  the  crowd  pre 
sent  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Stradivarius.  Two 
or  three  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits  clam- 
bered on  to  a  table  to  gain  a  clear  prospect  of  the 
precious  fiddle ;  but  the  legs  of  the  table  gave 
way,  and  the  musical  enthusiasts  were  precipi- 
tated to  the  ground.  A  cry  of  terror — less  for  the 
fallen  than  for  the  fiddle — arose  from  the  throng ; 
but  soon  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer  was  heard 
proclaiming  in  reassuring  accents,  'Do  not  be 
alarmed,  gentlemen;  the  violin  is  safe'  An 
authentic  Stradivarius  is,  indeed,  a  gem  of  great 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  rejoices  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  "  gem,"  for  he  owns  the  Stradiva- 
rius made  by  the  master  in  1718  for  Count  Platen, 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, whose  amateur  efforts  some  old  music- 
lovers  may  recollect.  The  present  Duke  gave  it 
to  his  Royal  Highness. 

In  the  long  list  of  honoured  names  connected 
with  art  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  great  violin-makers  have  a 
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recognised  place.  The  lovers  of  the  leading 
instrument  can  reflect  with  pride  that,  while 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  and  Tinto- 
retto were  painting  their  immortal  works,  Gaspard 
di  Salo,  Morelli,  Magini,  and  the  Amatis  were  also 
carving  for  themselves  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame ;  while  Canaletto  was  busy  with  his  Venetian 
squares  and  canals,  and  Georgio  was  manufac- 
turing his  inimitable  majolica  ware,  Antonius 
Stradivarius  and  Joseph  Guarnerius  were  sending 
forth  the  instruments  destined  to  take  such  high 
rank  in  the  fiddle  world,  and  hitherto  unsurpassed. 
The  word,  by-the-by,  prompts  a  very  natural 
question — what  causes  this  superiority?  Some 
insist  that  the  varnish  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  more 
especially  as  the  composition  of  the  Cremonese 
varnish  remains  a  secret  lost  to  the  world,  like  the 
glorious  ruby  lustre  of  Georgio,  and  the  blue 
coveted  by  connoisseurs  in  China. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  says : 

"  No  wonder  that  many  violin-makers  have 
tried  hard  to  discover  the  secret  of  this  varnish  ; 
many  chemists  have-  given  anxious  days  and 
nights  to  it.  More  than  once,  even  in  my  time, 
hopes  have  run  high  only  to  fall  again.  Some 
have  even  cried  '  Eureka '  to  the  public ;  but  the 
moment  others  looked  at  their  discovery  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  real  thing, 

'  Inextinguishable  Uugbtcr  shook  the  skies.' 

At  last  despair  has  succeeded  to  all  that  energetic 
study,  and  the  varnish  of  Cremona  is  sullenly 
given  up  as  a  lost  art." 

To  return  to  our  question — whence  comes  the 
excellence  of  the  old  Italian  masters  ?  Discard- 
ing as  simply  absurd  the  theory  of  some  enthusiasts 
that  the  varnish  is  everything,  no  one  seems  able 
to  pronounce  a  much  more  exact  opinion  on  the 
subject  than  the  old  fiddle-dealer  Schnapps,  so 
cleverly  portrayed  in  "Chambers's  Journal." 

Schnapps  remarks  that  the  said  excellence  does 
not  lie  in  any  peculiarity  in  the  model,  though 
there  is  something  in  that ;  nor  in  the  wood  of  the 
back,  though  there  is  something  in  that;  nor  in 
the  fine  and  regular  grain  of  the  pine  which  forms 
the  belly,  though  there  is  something  in  that ;  nor 
in  the  position  of  the  grain  running  precisely 
parallel  with  the  strings,  though  there  is  some- 
thing in  that ;  nor  in  the  sides,  nor  in  the  finger- 
board, nor  in  the  linings,  nor  in  the  bridge,  nor 
■in  the  strings,  nor  in  the  waist,  though  there 
is  something  in  all  of  them;  nor  yet  in  the 
putting  together,  though  there  is  much  in  that. 
Pressed  as  to  whether  age  has  much  to  do 
with  it,  Mr.  Schnapps  replies  discreetly  and 
oracularly  that  there  are  bad  fiddles  two  hun- 
dred years  old  as  well  as  good  ones.  And 
the  sum  total  of  his  information  is  about  all  that 
can  be  gleaned  on  this  mysterious  subject.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  an 
indirect  reason  of  their  success — namely, that  these 
craftsmen  lived  in  times  very  favourable  to  their 
calling. 

The  demand  for  bow  instruments  of  a  high 
class  must  have  been  great  when  one  considers 
the  number  that  would  be  required  for  the  many 


orchestras  scattered  over  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France,  in  churches,  convents,  and  palaces.  Mon- 
tagne,  whose  travels  brought  him  to  Verona  in 
1580,  has  recorded  that  \here  were  violins  as  well 
as  otgans  there  to  accompany  the  mass  in  the 
great  church. 

Think,  too,  of  the  composers  then  existing.  To 
mention  but  a  few,  in  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  Palestrina,  Guami,  and  Zarlino ;  in  the 
seventeenth,  Stradella,  Lotti,  Bononcini,  Lully, 
and  Core  Hi ;  in  the  eighteenth,  Scarlatti,  Gemi- 
niani,  Boccherini,  Tartini,  and  Viotti.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  men  in  their  midst,  whose  genius 
was  daily  occupied  in  developing  and  demon- 
strating the  powers  of  the  violin,  must  have 
brought  plenty  of  work  to  its  makers,  who  received, 
moreover,  the  support  of  numerous  powerful 
patrons,  ardent  admirers  of  the  Cremonese  and 
Brescian  productions.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
Cardinal  Ottoboni — with  whom  Corelli  was  in 
high  favour — the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  ix 
are  among  those  who  gave  them  encouragement 
by  ordering  complete  sets  of  stringed  instruments 
for  chapels  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  state  of  things  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  makers  from  the  rank  of  ordinary  workmen ; 
it  permitted  them  to  pass  their  lives  in  comfort, 
to  centre  their  attention  on  their  work,  and  thus 
to  attain  great  proficiency.  Genius  can  and  will 
occasionally  wage  a  successful  war  against  ad- 
versity, but  it  needs  little  consideration  to  prove 
the  beneficial  effects  of  prosperous  circumstances 
on  art  generally  as  compared  with  times  of  hard- 
ship. 

The  earliest  violin-maker  of  note  was  Gaspard 
di  Salo,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  raising  the 
manufacture  of  bowed  instruments  from  a  rude 
state  to  an  art.    He  worked  between  the  years 


Signor  Dragonetti,  the  late  eminent  double- 
bass  player,  possessed  three  or  four  double-basses 
of  various  sizes  by  this  maker.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  was  presented  to  him  by  the  monks 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  about  the 
year  1776,  and  was  returned  to  the  donors  after 
Dragonetti's  death  in  1846.  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  book 
before  mentioned,  gives  this  anecdote  respecting 
it: 

"  Signor  Dragonetti  succeeded  Berint  as  prima 
basso  in  the  orchestra  of  the  chapel  belonging  to 
the  Monastery  of  San  Marco,  Venice,  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  The  procurators  of  the  monas- 
tery, wishing  to  show  their  high  appreciation  of 
his  worth,  presented  the  youthful  player  with  a 
magnificent  contra-bass,  by  Gaspard  di  Salo, 
which  had  been  made  expressly  for  the  chapel 
orchestra  of  the  convent  of  St.  Peter  by  the 
famous  Brescian  maker. 

"  Upon  an  eventful  night  the  inmates  of  the 
monastery  retired  to  rest,  when  they  were  awakened 
by  deep  rumbling  and  surging  sounds,  which  they 
concluded  was  the  preface  of  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm. Unable  to  find  repose  while  these  sounds 
rent  the  air,  they  decided  to  visit  the  chapel,  ami 
the  nearer  they  got  to  it  the  louder  the  sounds 
became.  Regarding  each  other  with  looks  ol 
mingled    fear  and  curiosity,    they  reached    the 
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chapel,  opened  the  door,  and  there  stood  the 
innocent  cause  of  their  fright,  Domenico  Dra- 
gonetti,  immersed  in  the  performance  of  some 
gigantic  passage  of  a  range  extending  from  the 
nut  to  the  bridge,  on  his  new])' -acquired  Gaspard. 
For  some  time  neither  'Drago'  nor  his  nocturnal 
visitors  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  each  other. 
The  monks  stood  regarding  the  performer  in 
amazement,  possibly,  in  their  superstition,  mistak- 
ing him  for  a  second  appearance  of  the  original  of 
Tartini's  '  Sonato  del  Diavolo,'  having  substituted 
the  contra-bass  for  the  violin.  Upon  this  instru- 
ment Dragonetti  played  at  his  chief  concert  en- 
gagements, and  though  frequently  importuned  to 
sell  it  by  his  numerous  admirers,  declined  to  do 
so.  In  fact,  though  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  gave  up  public  performance,  he  resolutely 
refused  most  tempting  offers  for  his  treasure — 
£  800,  to  use  an  auctioneer's  phrase,  '  having  been 
offered  in  two  places,'  and  respectfully  declined. 
In  his  youthful  days  he  decided  that  his  cherished 
Gaspard  should  return  to  the  place  whence  he 
obtained  it,-  the  monastery  of  San  Marco,  and 
this  wish  was  accordingly  fulfilled  byhis  executors 
in  184.6.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much  interest; 
it  was  felt  by  Dragonctti's  friends  and  admirers 
that  to  consign  the  instrument  upon  which  he 
had  so  often  astonished  and  delighted  them  with 
the  magic  tones  he  drew  from  it  to  the  care  of 
those  who  possibly  knew  nothing  of  its  merits, 
was  matter  for  regret." 

Mr.  Hart  himself  owns  a  chamber  double-bass 
by  Gaspard  di  Salo,  which  was  one  of  the  rarities 
of  Louis  Tarisio's  collection,  and  considered  by 
him  the  ehefd'ceuvn  of  the  maker. 

In  1596  Nicholas  Amati  was  born.  The  greatest 
maker  in  his  illustrious  family,  his  finest  instru- 
ments are  second  only  to  those  of  his  pupil, 
Antonius  Stradivarius,  whose  renown  eclipses  that 
of  all  others.  The  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
reached  from  164+  to  1737,  and  the  violin  which 
has  long  been  considered  by  the  chief  connoisseurs 
in  Europe  his  masterpiece,  was  made  in  1714, 
when  he  was  seventy  years  old.  It  is  known  as 
the  "Dolphin,"  so  named  from  the  richness  and 
variety  of  tints  which  the  beauty  of  the  wood  gives 
to  the  varnish.  At  the  death  of  the  venerable 
maker  his  son  Paolo  became  possessed  of  his  tools 
and  effects,  and  among  these  was  a  violin  bearing 
his  name,  his  age — ninety-two  years — and  the 
date,  1736. 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  thought  of 
this  long  life  of  quiet,  contented  industry,  spent 
in  the  worker's  native  place.  How  different  is 
the  hurry  and  drive  of  modern  existence  1     We 

"  See  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 
Ami  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by ; 

Before  we  die." 
Ay,  and  too  often,  scorning  the  quieter  routine 
of  our  forefathers,  and  living  only  for  the  excite- 
ment of  ambition  and  pleasure,  we  grow  old 
before  our  riper  youth  is  past,  and  think  it  hard 
indeed  if  in  middle  age  we  may  not  quit  the  field 
of  labour  assigned  us  for  uninterrupted  ease  and 
enjoyment  ■ 


At  sixty-ninr 

Far  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  years  and 
ten  his  hand  still  kept  its  cunning.  George  Eliot's 
description  of  him,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  over- 
drawn : 

"  That  plain  white-aproned  man  who  stood  at  work, 
Patient  and  accurate,  full  fourscort  years, 
Cherished  his  sight  and  touch  by  temperance  ; 
And,  since  keen  sense  is  love  of  perfectness, 
Made  perfect  violins  the  needed  paths 
For  inspiration  and  high  mastery." 

M.  Fetis  remarks: 

"  The  life  of  Anthony  Stradivarius  was  as  tran- 
quil as  bis  calling  was  peaceful.  The  year  1702, 
alone,  must  have  caused  him  much  disquiet,  when, 
during  the  war  concerning  the  succession,  the  city 
of  Cremona  was  taken  by  Marshal  Villeroy  on  the 
Imperialist  side,  retaken  by  Prince  Eugene,  and 
finally  taken  a  third  time  by  the  French ;  but  after 
that  period  Italy  enjoyed  a  long  tranquillity,  in 
which  the  old  age  of  the  artist  glided  peacefully 
away.  We  know  but  little  respecting  that  un- 
eventful existence.  Polledro,  late  first  violin  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Turin,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  very  advanced  age,  declared  that  his 
master  had  known  Stradivarius,  and  that  he  was 
fond  of  talking  about  him.  He  was,  he  said,  tall 
and  thin,  habitually  covered  with  a  cap  of  white 
wool,  and  of  cotton  in  summer.  He  wore  over 
his  clothes  an  apron  of  white  leather  when  he 
worked,  and  as  he  was  always  working,  his  cos- 
tume scarcely  ever  varied.  He  had  acquired  more 
than  competency  by  labour  and  economy,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Cremona  were  accustomed  to  say, 
'As  rich  as  Stradivarius!'" 

But  true  as  ever  remains  the  ancient  saying — "A 
prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country." 
This  name,  so  justly  celebrated,  so  widely  che- 
rished, is  comparatively  unknown  and  uncared  for 
in  the  old  town  of  Cremona,  where  its  owner  lived 
and  died,  and  where  the  house  he  occupied  in  the 
Piazza  Roma  is  the  principal  object  of  interest  to 
his  many  admirers  who  visit  the  seat  of  violin - 
making  in  olden  times. 

To-day — nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
his  death — the  violins  of  Stradivarius  are  known 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  Nay,  they  have 
even  penetrated  beyond  the  limits  of  civilisation, 
for  in  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  of  March  13th, 
1880,  we  read  as  follows : 

"  A  Mongolian,  living  in  the  town  of  Kuku- 
Khotan,  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  has  been  discovered  in  possession 
of  a  violin — a  veritable  Stradivarius.  How  he 
acquired  the  precious  instrument  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  exactly,  but  he  has  now  assured 
himself  of  its  value,  and  has  made^  it  over  to 
some  local  missionaries  on  the  condition  that  the 
proceeds  of  its  sale  in  Europe  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  religious  almshouses.  Many  vio- 
lins, with  strange  histories  attached  to  them,  arc 
already  in  existence,  but  this  one  surely  surpasses 
all  the  rest  in  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  cir- 
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cumstances  that  led  to  its  exile  beyond  the  Great 
Wall,  its  century's  imprisonment  in  the  kibitka  of 
a  Mongol,  and  its  ransom  by  missionaries  at  the 
price  of  an  asylum  for  decrepid  Lamas.  How 
did  the  Stradivarius  find  its  way  originally  to 
Kuku-Khotan,  the  '  Blue  Town '  ?  Nothing  posi- 
tive is  known,  but  it  is  easy  to  surmise  that  some 
European  traveller,  whose  name  history  has  not 
preserved,  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  Chinese  or 
Tartar  violence,  and  that  among  his  effects,  now 
scattered  up  and  down  Mongolia,  was  this  fiddle, 
which  passed  from  one  savage  hand  to  the  other, 
unvalued  perhaps  for  its  musical  properties,  but 
still  respected  as  being  fetish  and  full  of  strange 
noises  upon  very  little  provocation.  So  it  has 
lain  about  in  these  Mongol  villages  for  perhaps  a 
century  and  a  half,  a  thing  of  great  mystery  to  its 
possessor,  and  affording  on  occasions  a  certain 
amount  of  solemn  amusement  to  his  children. 
That  the  instrument  was  never  despised  is  proved 
by  its  being  still  intact,  for  had  it  been  con- 
sidered rubbish  it  would  certainly  have  been  in 
pieces  long  ago.  Five  generations  of  villagers, 
however,  have  in  turn  resisted  the  temptation  of 
breaking  up  the  curious- looking  thing  for  the  sake 
of  filching  its  odds  and  ends  of  metal  and  gut, 
and  seeing  what  was  inside  its  mysterious  body; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  times  of  trouble  which 
the  country  has  known  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  old  fiddle  has  been  solemnly 
carried  on  from  father  to  son  as  one  of  the  house- 
hold gods  of  its  humble  possessors.  Perhaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  Mongols, 
exercising  that  ear  for  music  which  the  Chinese 
boast  that  they,  and  they  alone,  in  the  world, 
possess,  discovered  that  the  queerly-shaped  thing 
emitted  musical  sounds  when  its  strings  were 
swept,  and  so  made  Stradivarius's  masterpiece  con- 
tribute to  the  harmony  of  their  social  evenings. 
In  the  multitude  of  stringed  instruments,  all  more 
or  less  grotesque  in  shape,  known  to  the  East,  it 
is  just  possible  that  this  marvel  of  Cremonu 
passed  muster  with  the  Tartar  orchestra  as  a 
tolerable  '  cithar,'  awkward  in  shape,  though  verv 
fair  in  tone.  But  if  the  violin  could  only  ret  on 
now  upon  its  ignorant  possessors,  and  tell  us 
something  of  its  past,  what  hideous  disclosures 
there  would  be  of  music  murdered  in  those  con- 
vivial evenings  it  spent  in  the  black  felt  tents  of 
its  Mongol  keepers  I  How  it  must  have  longed 
for  the  touch  of  a  master  hand,  if  only  for  ;i 
minute,  upon  its  strings,  that  it  might  relieve  its 
pent-up  soul  in  one  splendid  utterance,  and  put 
to  shame  for  ever  all  the  squeaking,  jangling 
things  that  triumphed  over  it !  " 

Linked  w  ith  the  name  of  Stradivarius  is  another 
of  almost  equal  celebrity.  Joseph  Guamerius, 
like  Nicholas  Amati,  was  one  of  a  family  many  of 
whose  members  were  prominent  violin-makers. 
Some  assert  that  Guamerius  del  Jesu,  as  he  is 
often  called,  was  a  pupil  of  Stradivarius.  This  is 
open  to  doubt ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  has  left  some 
splendid  specimens  of  his  art.  Referring  to  the 
vigour  and  originality  which  mark  the  scrolls  of 
his  instruments,  Mr.  Reade  has  dubbed  them 
"impudent  fiddles."  "Such,"  he  says,  "is  the 
force  of  genius,  that  I  believe  in  our  secret  hearts 


we  love  these  impudent  fiddles  best,  they  arc  so 
full  of  due." 

Some  of  his  work  is  of  much  rougher  character 
than  the  rest,  and  these  less  highly-finished  ex- 
amples are  supposed  to  have  been  made  while 
Guamerius  was  undergoing  imprisonment  for 
political  offences.  It  is  said  the  jailer's  daughter 
supplied  him  with  materials  and  implements, 
which  were  of  the  coarsest  description,  and  that 
is  the  origin  of  the  so-called  "prison  fiddles." 

Carefully  treasured  beneath  a  glass  case  in  the 
Museum  of  Genoa  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Guamerius,  dated  17+3,  which  is  doubly  inte- 
resting as  having  been  the  favourite  violin  of  Paga- 
nini,  there  deposited  by  his  testamentary  direc- 
tions. Much  of  the  fame  so  justly  due  to  this 
maker  is  the  result  of  the  demand  created  for  his 
instruments,  and  the  attention  attracted  to  their 
merits  by  the  fact  that  the  wondrous  player  drew 
his  magical  effects  and  thrilling  strains  from  a 
"  Joseph  Guameriu3." 

We  cannot,  in  the  limits  of  the  present  article, 
do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  greatest  of 
Italy's  great  makers.  Montagnana,  the  "  mighty 
Venetian,"  Bcrgonzi,  whose  instruments  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  commercial  value  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  a  host  of  other  names  will 
readily  occur  to  the  violin  lover.  On  these,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  pause  to  dilate. 

France  is  well  represented  in  the  art,  and  Ger- 
many can  show  a  goodly  list  of  makers,  with 
Jacob  Stainer  at  their  head;  but  a  word  or  two 
about  those  of  the  English  school  will  possibly  be 
of  more  interest  to  English  readers. 

There  is  Barak  Norman,  who  carried  on  business 
at  the  sign  of  the  "Bass  Viol"  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  about  the  same  time  that  Peter  Wams- 
ley  made  violoncellos  at  "ye  Golden  Harp  in 
Piccadilly."  There  is  Benjamin  Banks,  who  has 
won  for  himself  the  title  of  the  "  English  Amati." 
There  is  Duke,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
with  our  violinists,  and  to  whom  has  been  accorded, 
almost  as  liberally  as  to  the  great  Cremonese 
artists,  that  sincerest  form  of  flattery — imitation. 
Continually  counterfeited  though  he  is,  a  really 
fine  specimen  of  Duke  once  seen  is  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten.  There  is  Forster,  who  in  early  life 
made  spinning-wheels  as  well  as  violins,  and 
added  yet  another  string  to  his  bow  by  playing 
at  the  festivities  of  his  native  village.  But  fiddle- 
making  carried  the  day,  and  proved  his  true  voca- 
tion, and  when  he  came  to  London  his  abilities 
soon  attracted  attention.  He  made  three  double 
basses  for  the  private  band  of  George  ill,  and  his 
instruments  were  the  favourites  of  Robert  Lindley. 
Then  there  is  Hart,  well  remembered  as  one  of  the 
first  connoisseurs  of  his  time.  And  others  might 
be  added  to  the  catalogue,  whose  works  bear  the 
mark  of  superior  talent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  we  have  had  men  0$ 
such  merit ;  but  it.  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  casu 
of  modern  violin-makers  is  unfortunate.  The  de- 
mand for  old  violins  being  so  great,  the  modern 
maker  has  but  few  patrons  to  support  him.  Yet 
with  the  work  of  past  makers  as  an  earnest  of 
what  our  countrymen  can  do,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that,  if  patronage  and  remuneration  were 
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forthcoming  as  of  old,  we  might  glory  in  an  En- 
glish Stradivari  us  as  well  as  an  English  Amati — a 
maker  whose  fame  should  extend  far  beyond  his 
native  shores,  and  who,  like  the  great  Italian 
master,  should  in  after  years  be  thought  no  unfit- 
ting theme  for  the  poet  and  the  painter. 

At  present,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  only  one 
English  maker  has  had  the  honour  of  coming 
down  to  posterity  in  verse.  This  is  Young,  who 
lived  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  in   1718,  and  who, 


together  with  his  son,  formed  the  subject  of  tho 
following  catch  by  Purcell : 

"  You  scrapers  that  want  a  good  fiddle,  well  strung, 
You  must  go  to  the  mm  that  is  old  while  he's  Young  ; 
But  if  this  same  fiddle  yon  fain  would  play  b*ld, 

.   You  must  go  lo  his  son,  who'll  be  Young  when  he's  old. 
There's  old  Young  and  young  Young,  both  men  of  renown 
Old  sells  and  young  plays  the  best  fiddles  in  town  ; 
Young  and  old  live  together,  and  may  they  live  long, 
Young,  to  play  an  old  fiddle ;  old,  to  sell  a  new  song." 


A  SUMMER  DAY  IN  NORTH-WEST  KERRY. 


A  RECENT  English  visitor  to  Capri,  recording 
her  experiences,  says  that  its  cliffs  are  love- 
lier than  any  she  has  seen  except  those  in 
the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  adds,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, "  Strange  that  we  should  travel  so  far  to  see 
-  scenes  less  beautiful  than  those  which  are  so  near 
us  at  home."  While  every  corner  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  of  Great  Britain  is  explored  and 
descanted  on  to  weariness  by  tourists  and  artists, 
Wrcklow,  Conncmant,  Killarney,  Donegal,  Kilkcc, 
nnd  the  Giant's  Causeway  are  all  of  Ireland  that 
they  seem  to  think  worth  noticing.  The  north- 
west coast  of  Kerry,  far  surpassing  the  rest,  Kil- 
larney excepted,  in  beauty,  and  in  rugged  gran- 
deur surpassing  Killarney,  to  tourists  in  general 
is  a  itrra  incognita.  A  few  get  as  far  as  Ken- 
mare  and  Valentia,  but  there  turn  back  to  revel 
in  the  soft  attractions  of  Killarney.  I  lately 
met,  however,  one  adventurous  Saxon  who  had 
managed  to  wander  out  of  the  region  of  big 
hotels  and  beaten  paths,  and  to  stand  on  the  giant 
cliffs  of  Sybil  and  Brandon  Heads,  overlooking 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  parish  of  Dunquin,  in  north- 
west Kerry,  popularly  called  the  "next  parish  to 
America,"  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing. him 
pronounce  the  coast  scenery  thereabouts  the  finest 
he  had  seen  in  Europe  or  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  north-west  coast  of  Kerry  Head,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  is  very  nearly  as  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  Brandon  and  Dunquin,  and  more 
accessible  now  that  a  new  line  of  railway  has  been 
completed  between  Tralee  and  Foyncs.  But  the 
country  visible  from  this  railway  is  flat  and  unin- 
teresting for  the  most  part,  and  gives  no  promise 
of  the  beauty  that  lies  out  of.  sight,  yet  near  at 
hand,  on  the  coast.  The  best  thing  the  tourist 
can  do  is  to  leave  the  railway  at  Lixnaw,  about 
seven  miles  from  Tralee,  and  travel  to  the  coast 
ner.r  Kerry  Head  by  the  regular  Irish  "  jaunting 
car;"  or,  better  still,  abjure  the  rail  altogether 
once  he  reaches  Tralee,  and  take  the  jaunting 
car  from  thence  to  Lixnaw,  arriving  there  about 
noon.  Lixnaw  is  an  ordinary  Irish  village  of  one 
straggling  street  of  thatched  cottages,  with  a  little 
post-office,  having  a  most  polite  and  obliging 
mistress  in  the  postmaster's  wife,  who,  when  I 
visited  the  place  on  a  beautiful  August  day  with  a 
friend,  came  away  from  her  household  duties  to 
show  us  one  of  the  local  "  lions,"  the  "  Monument 


Farm,"  of  which  more  hereafter.  A  stately  con- 
vent of  polished  grey  limestone,  looking  like  grey 
marble  in  the  distance,  is  in  process  of  erection 
in  the  midst  of  the  thatched  cottages. 

Poor  a  village  as  Lixnaw  is  now,  it  has  a  name 
in  history,  as  has  the  whole  district  or  barony  of 
Clanmaurice  in  which  it  stands.  From  it  the 
.Marquis  of  Lansdowne  takes  the  lesser  but  far 
older  title  of  Baron  of  Lixnaw  and  Kerry,  held 
originally  by  tenure,  and  then  by  patent  of 
Richard  11.  Twenty-three  barons  bold  of  Lixnaw 
and  Kerry,  the  twenty-first  of  whom  was  made  an 
carl  by  George  1,  resided  here  from  izoo  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  some  of  them 
gave  sore  trouble  to  the  Governments  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  Thomas,  the  first  baron,  was  the 
first  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Fitzmaurice. 
He  founded  the  Franciscan  Friary  of  Ardfert, 
about  five  miles  from  Lixnaw,  now  a  beautiful 
ruin.  Maurice,  the  second  baron,  went  to  Scot- 
land with  Edward  1,  and  wedded  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Dun  vegan 
in  Skye,  Sir  John  Maclcod,  to  whom  Edward 
granted  knights'  fees  in  Kerry.  In  right  of  this 
marriage  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  quarters  the 
tower  argent  of  the  Macleods  on  his  ancient  coat 
armour.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Lixnaw  village  are 
the  stately  fragments  of  the  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Kerry,  the  "Court,"  as  it  is  called.  In  1759 
Dr.  Smith,  the  author  of  Histories  of  Kerry, 
Cork,  and  Waterford,  which  were  commended  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  still  command  a  good  price 
amongst  book  collectors,  described  Lixnaw  Court 
in  glowing  terms  —  its  terraces,  plantations 
watered  by  canals  and  the  River  Brick,  and  its 
private  chapel  painted  in  fresco.  Twenty  years 
later  Arthur  Young  visited  the  place,  and  ex- 
presses himself  "  shocked "  by  the  scene  of 
"  melancholy  desolation  "  it  presented.  His 
description  of  the  Court  reads  like  Hood's  Dream 
of  the  Haunted  House.  No  secret  curse,  how- 
ever, had  fallen  on  Lixnaw  Court  but  the  real 
everyday  one  of  Irish  absenteeism. 

The  twenty-third  Baron  and  third  Earl  of  Kerry, 
the  last  of  the  elder  line,  abandoned  the  place  early 
in  life,  and  lived  always  on  the  Continent  or  in 
England.  He  sold  the  greater  part  of  the  estate, 
and  after  his  death  his  cousin  and  successor,  the 
first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  sold  the  rest,  retaining; 
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*nly  a  few  acres  known  as  the  Monument  Farm. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  Court  of  Lixnaw  but  some 
ivy-covered  ruins,  with  enormous  fireplaces  and 
tall  gabled  chimneys.  The  Monument  Farm  lies 
to  the  cast  of  the  village.  On  the  summit  of  a 
steep  conical  hill  in  the  midst  of  its  rich  pasture 
fields,  owned  by  a  thriving  tenant,  stands  the 
building  which  gives  its  name  to  the  farm.  It 
is  circular  in  shape,  and  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a 
squat,  ungraceful  imitation  of  the  ancient  Irish 
round  towers.  The  interior  halls  arc  plastered  and 
lined,  with  a  series  of  tall  niches,  seemingly  in- 
tended for  statues.  Beneath  the  slabs  which  form 
the  flooring  lie  the  remains  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Kerry,  above  mentioned,  whose  eccentric  life  at 
Lixnaw  Court  is  described  in  the  interesting  auto- 
biography and  memoirs  or  his  grandson,  the  Earl 
of  Shelburnc,  Prime  Minister  in  178Z,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Edmund  Fitjmaurice,  m.p.  Ec- 
centric in  death  as  in  life,  the  earl,  when  dying  in 
1737,  directed  that  he  should  be  buried,  not  with 
his  ancestors  at  Aldfert  Abbey,  but  in-this  solitary 
spot,  under  the  monument  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  erected,  and  which  now  forms  a  landmark  that 
can  be  seen  for  miles  above  the  plains  of  Clan- 
maurice.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
the  building  was  used  as  a  still-house  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  native  potketn,  or  illegal 
whisky;  and  between  1820-5  it  was  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  Whiteboys,  who  actually  dug  up 
the  earl's  coffin  to  convert  the  lead  into  bullets, 
but  when  the  county  became  more  peaceable  and 
law  abiding,  those  desecrations  ceased,  and  the 
grave  and  buildings  were  "  restored,"  and  are  now 
carefully  preserved  from  injury  by  the  tenant  on 
the  land. 

Leaving  Lixnaw,  we  traverse  for  some  time 
portions  of  the  old  Fitzmaurice  estates,  sold  by 
the  third  earl.  First,  the  well-managed  lands  of 
Lord  Listowel  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Crosbie,  of  Ardfert 
Abbey,  and  then  a  desolate  marshy  region,  part  of 
the  now  famous  Harenc  estate,  about  the  sale  of 
which  there  has  been  such  fierce  disputing  in  the 
law  courts  of  Dublin  and  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  Even  on  a  fine  summer  day  a  drive 
through  the  e=tate  of  the  absentee  family  was 
and  is  depressing.  The  aspect  of  the  country- 
improves  again  when  you  reach  Bushmount,  the 
estate  of  a  justly  popular  resident  landlord, 
a  member  of  a  family  as  long  settled  in  Kerry  as 
the  Fitzmaurices  themselves  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  attract  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
until,  about  four  miles  beyond  Bushmount,  you  get 
a  first  glimpse  across  the  green  fields,  studded 
with  clumps  of  golden  furze,  of  the  blue  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  pressing  onwards  as  if  rejoicing  to 
greet  its  finest  Irish  tributary,  Spenser's — 

"  Spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea." 

Leaving  the  "  car "  here  to  wait  our  return,  we 
go  down  a  "bohreen"  (Anglice,  lane),  but  not  a 
"shady  bohreen"  like  that  in  which  "Dermot 
Asthore  "  met  bis  "  Kathleen  Mavoumecn,"  but  a 
very  shadeless  and  rough  one,  running  between  low 
mortarless  walls  of    round    and    oblong    brown 


stones,  loosely  piled  together,  which  are  apt  to 
tumble  with  you  when  you  climb  over  them,  as 
you  must  in  order  to  reach  our  goal.  Tied-back 
skirts  and  tight  boots  had  better  avoid  the 
"  bohreen  "  leading  to  Ballingarry.  But  once 
well  over  the  stone  walls  we  are  on  the  freshest 
and  most  elastic  of  greenswards,  a  short  thymy 
grass,  on  which  the  sheep  are  reeding  luxuriously, 
dotted  over  with  clumps  of  the  golden  furze  and 
dwarf  heath,  the  Osmunda  regalis  and  other  Irish 
ferns  waving  their  grateful  fronds  in  the  breeze  of 
the  summer  evening.  At  the  north-western  end  of 
the  field  the  land  sinks  and  then  rises,  showing 
plainly  the  signs  of  old  ramparts  of  earth  and 
stone  and  entrenchments,  and  then  a  few  feet 
ahead  it  terminates  in  one  of  the  whole  series 
of  giant  cliffs  which  line  the  coast  almost  unin- 
terruptedly from  Kerry  Head  to  Tarbcrt.  Here 
they  are  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  but  farther  east 
they  are  black  as  night,  and  all  are  worn  and  hol- 
lowed out  into  wonderful  caverns,  most  of  them 
inaccessible  except  by  boats  at  certain  favourable 
seasons. 

But  it  is  not  the  ocean  itself  which  laps  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  on  which  we  now  stand,  but  an  inlet  or 
strait.  At  the  opposite  side  of  this  strait  another 
giant  cliff  fronts  you,  the  upper  portion  of  which 
is  faced  with  an  ancient  wall,  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a  drawbridge  which  spanned  the  chasm  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  The  opposite  cliff 
is  the  shoreward  face  of  the  little  peninsula  of 
Ballingarry,  once  an  island,  and  stili  an  island  in 
high  winter  tides.  In  modern  times,  either  by  an 
accidental  landslip  or  by  the  work  of  man,  a  nar- 
row ridge  of  earth  and  rocks  has  risen,  forming 
an  isthmus  connecting  Ballingarry  with  the  main- 
land. Walking  warily  along  this  natural  or  arti- 
ficial bridge,  we  get  on  to  the  (once)  island,  which 
is  little  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent, 
and  nearly  circular  in  shape.  Here  the  short 
grass  is  softer,  thymier,  and  smoother  than  ever. 
We  can  trace  on  it,  as  on  the  mainland,  the  foun- 
dations of  ancient  buildings.  On  all  sides,  except 
where  we  crossed  by  the  narrow  isthmus,  the  dark 
reddish-brown  precipices  go  down  sheer  into  the 
ocean,  so  that  even  in  the  mildest  weather,  with- 
out the  old  drawbridge  or  the  modern  isthmus, 
the  place  would  be  inaccessible.  Before  the 
isthmus  had  arisen,  or  in  winter  when  the  enor- 
mous waves  surmounted  it  and  were  leaping  and 
foaming  in  the  chasms  and  on  the  north  side,  if 
the  drawbridge  was  raised  the  only  means  of 
reaching  the  island,  or  provisioning  it,  must  have 
been  by  a  rude  windlass  with  a  rope  and  basket 
attached  to  it,  in  which  a  man  could  ascend  from 
the  deck  of  a  boat.  It  is  in  this  way  men  go  over 
the  cliffs  all  along  here  now  to  collect  the  sea- 
weed. 

Peaceful  and  beautiful  the  place  is,  as  we  lie  on 
the  western  cliffs  of  this  miniature  Emerald  Isle 
above  the  Atlantic,  just  rippled  by  a  life-giving 
breeze,  and  look  across  at  Leamii  Cuchillin  {vulgo 
Loop  Head)  wrapped  in  the  pale  grey  and  gold 
of  a  misty  sunset,  and  around  us  at  the  grassy 
slopes  which  the  sheep  are  nibbling.  Yet 
there  are  not  many  spots  in  Ireland  with  less 
peaceful  memories  than  Ballingarry.     Here  in  the 
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reign  of  Elizabeth  a  large  party  of  Irish  O'Sulli- 
vans,  Husseys,  and  Fitzgeralds  were  besieged  by 
her  troops,  and  most  of  them  fell  by  the  sword  or 
starvation.  And  here,  forty-five  years  later,  after 
the  great  rebellion  and  massacres  of  Protestants 
in  1641,  came  a  number  of  trembling  fugitives, 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  with  a  small  guard 
of  brave  soldiers  seeking  shelter,  like  the  Vaudois 
and  the  Cameronians,  among  the  rocks  and  caverns 
from  their  persecutors,  the  adherents  of  the  Romish 


The  leader  of  this  little  band  of  Protestants  was 
Colonel  David  Crosbie,  of  Ardfcrt,  second  son  of 
John  Crosbie,  bishop  of  the  diocese  between  1600 
and  1633,  a  brave  and  godly  gentleman.  His 
mansion-house  at  Ardfert,  newly  erected  in  1635, 
was  burned  by  the  rebels,  his  lands  and  goods 
seized,  as  were  those  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
county,  when  he  retired  to  Eallingarry,  and  for 
many  months  managed  to  defend  it  against  his 
enemies  on  the  mainland.  The  grassy  ridges  we 
bcc  in  the  centre  of  the  little  islet  are  the  remains 
of  the  foundations  of  the  houses  which  he  built  to 
shelter  his  followers,  and  the  masonry  on  the  inner 
cliffs  is  thefoundation  of  the  draw  bridge  he  had  con- 
structed. What  sorrow  and  suffering,  what  anxious 
hopes  and  fears  filled  the  hearts  of  the  poor  hunted 
creatures  huddled  and  pent  up  here  all  those  weary 
months  I  Many  of  them  were  English  by  birth,  or 
the  children  of  English  parents  not  long  settled  in 
Ireland ;  and  these  had  good  reason  to  fear  that 
their  doom  was  sealed  if  the  island  were  taken  by 
the  Irish  rebels.  The  winter  blasts  on  this  coast 
are  terrible  in  their  keenness,  and  even  many  of 
the  strong  soldiers  fell  sick  and  died.  At  last 
the  island  was  taken,  through  the  treachery  of 
three  of  the  warders  of  the  drawbridge,  and  Colonel 
Crosbie  would  have  been  murdered  on  the  spot 
but  for  the  influence  of  his  two  Catholic  nephews, 
who  were  officers  in  the  Irish  army.  He  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  but  they  managed  to  allow  him 
to  escape  to  Cork,  where  he  found  Lord  Broghtl 
and  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Some  of  his  fol- 
lowers also  escaped  to  that  city,  others  were  mur- 
dered on  their  way  to  it,  and  all  were  mercilessly 
plundered. 

Yet  the  prophecy  of  the  saintly  Bishop  Bedell, 
done  to  death  in  Ulster  in  that  terrible  rebellion  of 
164.1,  was  realised  in  both  provinces. 

When  Colonel  David  Crosbie  built  his  new 
mansion-house  at  Ardfert  in  1633,  he  placed  over 
its  door  a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

"HOC  OPUS  INCEPTUM   A.D.    1633; 

ET  FINITUM  A.D.    1635. 

DAVID     CBOSBIE     ARMIGER. 

I'M   FIDES   ET  VERITAS  DEUS  FROVIDEBIT." 


In  164.3  this  mansion-house,  as  I  have  said, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 
The  stone  was  cast  as  rubbish  on  the  roadside, 
and  was  picked  up  by  an  ignorant  labourer 
and  built  into  the  pier  of  a  farm  gate  near 
Ardrert,  with  the  inscribed  face  turned  inward. 
There  it  remained  for  more  than  two*  hun- 
dred years,  when  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  it  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  was 


removed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Crosbie,  the  present  owner 
of  Ardfert,  to  its  proper  place  over  the  door  of  his 
mansion,  where  it  now  is,  witnessing  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  ancestor's  pious  hope  and  trust,  and  to 
the  realisation  of  Bishop  Bedell's  prophecy.  This 
was  our  last  thought  as  we  left  beautiful  Ballin- 
garry  in  its  loneliness  in  the  deepening  twilight  of 
an  August  evening.  m.  a.  h. 


To  prevent  CUtenu  Frwiing  up  la  Frc-fty  Weather.— 
During  the  list  severe  winter  a  water  cistern  in  a  bedroom, 
provided  with  a  very  good  wooden  cover,  yet. had  ice  formed 
upon  it  two  inches  thick.  I  had  not  to  loot  far  for  the  cause, 
which  was  an  overflow  pipe  about  ail  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  which  went  straight  through  an  outside  wall.  The 
indraught  of  cold  air  through  this  pipe  could  be  readily  felt 
at  the  far  end  of  the  cistern.  In  cold  weather  the  air  rushes 
in  at  every  opening,  and  these  open  overflow  pipes  might 
have  been  specially  invented  to  freeze  the  water  in  cisterns. 
Except  the  cistern  cover  was  airtight  (which  is  never  the  case}, 
this  great  current  of  cold  air  speedily  makes  a  covered  cistern 
into  an  ice-box.  What  was  wanted  in  this  case  was  that  the 
overflow  pipe  should  be  bent  down  into  the  water,  by  which 
the  air  would  be  trapped,  and  the  pipe  would  still  be  as  effi- 

This  defect  in  overflow  pipes  is  a  great  cause  of  pipes  being 
burst  in  winter  time,  for  when  the  water  temperature  is 
reduced  down  almost  to  the  freezing-point  in  the  cistern,  it 
very  soon  freezes  in  the  pipes  after  it  leaves  the  cistern. 

I   have  not  had  a  pipe  stopped  in  my  house  for  many 

winters,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  this  district.       If  I 

were  in  the  plumbing  business  I  would  take  out  a  patent  for 

attemperalor  for  water  cisterns,  so  as  always  to  keep 


them  say  at  60°  F.     I  may  say  my  principle  is,  to  keep  a 

"   "         '         '      " "'      jipes  during  a  frost,  and  arrange 
after  starting.     Make  the  cold 


small  flow  through  all  the  pipes  during  a 


water  cistern  into  a  circuit  with  the  hot  water  pipes  during 
hard  frost  (at  night  only).     This  keeps  the  water  moving 
the  same  as  in  heating  houses  by  hot  water. 
The  cost  of  doing  this  is  saved  the  first  winter,  and  should 

I  see  some  sanitary  authorities  advise  trapping  the  over- 
flow pipes  of  water-supply  cisterns  to  keep  out  sewer  gas, 
which  is  advisable  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  overflow  pipe 
does  not  communicate  directly  with  the  drain,  but  simply 
drops  on  to  the  roof.  In  any  case  they  ought  to  be  trapped 
inside  the  cistern.   R.  Gatesbv,  Chectham,  Manchester. 

Famale  Head-gear. — In  the  last  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  a  curious  old  ordinance  is  quoted 
from  the  Archives  of  Chester,  as  to  the  headdresses  which 
matrons  and  spinsters  might  wear  in  that  ancient  city  :— 
Order  made  33  Henry  VIII,  for  correcting  and  putting  an 
end  to  irregularities  amongst  women  in  the  wearing  of  caps, 
kerchiefs,  am!  hats  ;  whereby  it  is  ordained,  "  That  after  the 
eyght  day  of  September  next  comyiig,  no  manar  single  or 
vnmaryed  woman  within  the  snide  ci lie  shall  were  vpon  hur 
hede  eny  wliyte  cap  or  of  other  colour  vnder  payne  of  ii.-t. 
for  eueiy  tyme  so  ouendinge,  nor  that  eny  wyfe,  wedo,  or 
other  woman  or  mayde  wythin  the  same  citie  after  the  daye 
aforesaid  shall  weare  eny  halt  of  blacke  or  other  colour 
onelcss  it  be  when  she  rydes  or  els  goith  on  walking  abrodc 
inte  the  feldes  or  country,  under  payne  of  iii.r.  iiii.rf.,  and 
eueiy  tyme  so  offending  this  ordinaunce.  Prouided  allwaycs, 
that  all  wemen  being  very  aged  or  diseased  with  grete  sickc- 
nes  may  for  thcr  healthc  and  necessary  comforth  of  flier 
hcalthc  vsc  hattes  and  capes  as  they  haue  done  aforetymc." 

Monte  Carlo.— It  is  said  that  the  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte, 
who  lately  married  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  Madame 
Blanc,  has  sold  to  a  company  his  share  of  the  gambling 
establishment  at  Monaco  for  the  sum  of  23,000,000  of  francs, 
or  £906,000.  This  does  not  look  as  if  this  plague  spot  of 
Europe  were  about  to  be  destroyed,  except  the  Prince  has 
keener  scent  of  danger  than  the  capitalists  who  have  eagerly 
bought  his  share. 


ENGLISH    THRIFT:    ITS    HELPS,   HINDRANCES,   AND    HOPES 


IX. — SCHOOL  PENNY  BANKS. 

IN  our  recent  notice  of  the  aids  to  Thrift,  we 
spoke  first  of  the  Post  Office  scheme.  The 
slip-saving  method,  to  which  we  last  alluded, 
fully  meets  the  necessities  of  all  persons  desirous 
to  lay  up  small  sums.  But  more  than  this  is 
needed  very  often,  and  the  importance  of  con- 
stant reminders  of  the  power  of  saving  to  for- 
getful and  thoughtless  people  is  met,  at  all  events 
as  regards  the  young,  by  the  admirable  "  School 
Penny  Bank  "  system. 

In  a  great  number  of  our  National  Schools — 
and  well  would  it  be  could  we  say  in  all — means 
were  afforded,  even  before  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Savings  Slip,"  for  systematically  putting  before 
the  children  a  means  and  an  example  of  the 
benefits  of  saving.  At  a  certain  hour  in  the  week 
two  persons — generally  responsible  parishioners — 
who  have  been  accepted  as  trustees  by  the  Post 
Office  authorities,  attend  the  school  to  receive 
even  the  smallest  savings  children  may  be  willing 
to  make,  as  little  as  a  penny  being  received. 
Each  depositor  makes  his  or  her  payment  to  one 
of  the  managers,  who  marks  the  amount  which  he 
receives  on  the  depositor's  pass-book ;  he  then 
passes  on  the  card  to  his  fellow- manager,  who 
copies  the  entry  into  the  general  book,  and 
returns  the  marked  pass-book  to  the  depositor. 
As  soon  as  the  money  so  contributed  by  one  de- 
positor amounts  to  ten  shillings — or,  if  desired,  to 
a  pound— it  is  transferred  to  the  depositors  ac- 
count from  the  Penny  Bank  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  entered  in  a  new  Post  OrBce  pass-book 
which  the  depositor  receives. 

The  great  use  of  this  school  facility  for  thrift 
lies  in  the- fact  that  it  familiarises  children  from 
their  youngest  days  with  the  method  of  laying  by, 
and  doing  so  safely.  Seeing  a  number  from 
week  to  week  come  forward  with  their  deposits 
induces  children,  who  otherwise  would  spend 
every  halfpenny  they  got  in  sweets,  to  try  the 
system  of  saving  up  a  little  week  by  week,  and 
such  creatures  of  habit  are  we,  that  the  instances 
are  comparatively  rare  in  which  children,  having 
learned  to  save  a  little  in  their  school-days,  aban- 
don the  practice  altogether  in  after  time. 


X. — TRUSTEE   SAVINGS    BANKS. 

The  Trustee  Savings  Banks  were  established 
long  before  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks,  and 
have  done  a  very  great  work  for  the  thrifty  poor. 
In  some  respects  they  have  an  advantage  over 
the  Post-office  Banks ;  chiefly  that  they  are  able 
to  offer  a  slightly  larger  interest,  and  they  may 
be  called  uniformly  safe ;  but  though  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  much  to  encourage  and  promote 
them,  they  cannot  give  what  the  Post-office  Sav- 
ings BanK  can,  an  absolute  and  indtftasibk  national 


security  for  the  funds.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  them 
to  offer  the  same  facilities  for  lodgment  and 
withdrawal  in  every  district  in  the  country  as  tin: 
Post  Office,  existing  in  nearly  every  village,  can 
do.  For  this  reason,  excellent  though  the  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  may  be,  and  extended  as  they  also 
have  been  in  their  usefulness  by  the  Voluntary 
Penny  Bank  system  of  collecting  deposits,  it 
seems,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  Post- 
office  system,  especially  in  its  extension  by  means 
of  thesavings  slips,  must  absorb  at  last  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  notice  that  they  hold  more 
money  now  than  the  Post-office  Bank — about 
forty-three  millions,  as  against  thirty-two  millions ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  they  hold  cannot 
be  said  to  increase,  as  they  held  thirty-eight 
millions  in  1865,  while  the  Post  Office  at  that  date 
held  only  six  millions,  which  has  now  reached 
thirty-two,  and  continues  to  increase  its  deposited 
capital  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  millions  every 
year. 


XI. — THE   PRINCIPLE   OF  INSURANCE. 

In  a  general  way,  when  once  we  have  provided 
the  nation  with  a  National  Savings  Bank  like  the 
Post  Office,  which  not  only  gives  perfect  security 
for  the  money  entrusted  to  it,  but  also  makes  the 
collection  of  that  money  as  convenient  as  possible 
to  the  depositor,  the  question  is  answered,  "  If  a 
man  be  willing  to  make  a  reserve  fund,  and  pro- 
vide for  his  feeble  future  out  of  his  vigorous  pre- 
sent, how  shall  he  set  about  it  ?" 

But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  cannot  bu 
sufficient  to  secure  from  future  want  every  one  who 
acts  on  this  plan.  Because  health  and  strength  arc 
such  uncertain  things,  and  the  "vigorous  present " 
of  one  man  may  last  for  many  years,  while  that  of 
another  may,  for  all  he  or  any  one  else  knows 
beforehand,  be  limited  by  days. 

And  this  utter  uncertainty,  which  lies  in  the 
nature  of  things,  would  prove  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  habit  of  providence  but  for  the  in- 
genious and  simple  combination,  which  is  called 
the  system  of  Insurance. 

Though  it  be  impossible  to  tell  when  any  one 
man  may  be  incapacitated  by  sickness  from  labour, 
earning  and  saving,  it  is  possible,  as  a  result  of 
careful  observation,  to  estimate  how  many  in  a 
hundred,  on  an  average,  are  likely  to  be  disabled 
in  a  year,  and  for  about  how  many  days  at  a  time. 
The  calculation,' as  is  plain,  becomes  more  exact 
and  reliable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases 
observed.  A  thousand  cases  give  a  more  certain 
average  than  a  hundred,  a  million  a  vastly  more 
certain  average  than  either. 

Now,  if  the  average  duration  of  incapacity  for 
work  from  sickness  be  ascertained  to  be,  we  will 
say,  one  week  for  each  person  in  each  year,  it  is 
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plain  that  if  each  person  put  into  a  common  fund 
one  week's  wages  during  the  year,  there  would  be 
enough  money  to  provide  the  wages  of  each  per- 
son incapacitated  from  work  by  sickness  during 
the  twelvemonth,  and  that  each  man  would  have 
only  paid  his  fair  share  to  insure  against  his  own 
risk  of  loss  by  sickness,  even  though  those  who 
had  most  sickness  would  receive  most  of  the 
moneys  and  those  who  had  no  sickness  would 
receive  none. 

This  is  one  illustration  of  the  whole  great  and 
beneficent  system  of  insurance — the  division  in 
small  proportions  amongst  many  of  the  necessary 
cost  or  risks  which  would  utterly  ruin  a  few. 

And  this  is  the  principle  of  the  benefit  society, 
the  friendly  society,  or  the  sick  club. 

As  the  vast  majority  of  men  depend  for  exist- 
ence on  their  labour,  and  their  power  to  labour 
depends  on  their  health,  it  is  manifest  that  with- 
out some  such  provision  as  a  sick  benefit  society 
a  thrifty  man,  when  overtaken  by  sickness,  might 
be  obliged  to  reduce  his  reserve  in  the  savings- 
bank,  and  thus  to  jeopardise  the  provision  he  has 
been  making  for  old  age;  and,  if  the  sickness 
continued  long,  he  would  probably  expend  every 
farthing  of  his  deposit,  irora  this  risk  the  sick 
club,  providing  him  means  of  existence  while 
unable  to  earn  it  himself,  will  set  him  free.' 

I  have  illustrated  the  insurance  principle  in  the 
case  of  sickness.  The  very  same  principle  regu- 
lates insurances  by  means  of  iife  policies,  pension 
funds,  provident  dispensaries,  etc.,  against  a  great 
number  of  different  risks,  which  no  one  man  can 
with  any  certainty  obviate  by  his  own  uncertain 
efforts,  though  they  may  be  effectually  obviated  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  men. 


The  fact  that  amongst  the  labouring  classes  the 
life  from  day  to  day  depends  on  the  earning  of 
wages,  and  the  earning  of  wages  upon  bodily 
health,  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  mere  act 
of  a  working  man  laying  by  systematically  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages  in  a  good  savings  bank,  or  any 
other  investment,  does  not  suffice  to  secure  him 
from  possible  want ;  for  though  it  might  enable  . 
him  to  find  support  from  his  savings  during  a 
shorter  or  longer  time  in  sickness,  it  can  only 
supply  him  with  such  support  on  condition  that 
the  sickness  shall  not  last  long  enough  to  exhaust 
the  fund.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  insurance  prin- 
ciple comes  in  with  the  greatest  usefulness ;  for  it 
is  manifest  that  if  the  true  average  sickness  can  be 
ascertained,  and  a  number  of  persons  whose  in- 
dividual sickness  cannot  be  foreknown,  pay  each 
their  share  of  the  general  sickness,  which  can  be 
foreknown,  the  difficulty  of  securing  oneself  by 
a  few  months'  or  years*  savings  against  sickness 
which  may  even  prove  to  be  permanent,  can  be 
overcome. 

This  is  the  origin  of  all  Sick  Benefit  Societies, 
which,  beginning  in  a  very  rough-and-ready  form, 
nave  been,  and  are  being,  made  day  by  day  more 
popular,  more  practical,  and  more  beneficent. 

These,  sick  benefit  societies  are  so  general  as  to 
bave  only  too  commonly  usurped   the  title  of 


"friendly  societies,"  a  term  which,  my  readers 
should  most  carefully  bear  in  mind,  includes  a 
very  large  range  indeed  of  other  societies,  which, 
beyond  the  use,  more  or  less,  of  the  principle  of 
insurance,  have  little  in  common  with  the  sick 
club  or  sick  benefit  society  proper. 

For  there  are  many  burial  societies,  with  prac- 
tically no  funds  at  all  in  hand,  existing  only  by 
levies  from  every  surviving  member  when  one 
dies  ;  and  many  annuity  clubs,  insurance  societies 
against  want  of  work,  building,  and  loan  societies, 
which  also  are  friendly  societies  in  a  legal  sense, 
as  coming  under  the  friendly  societies  acts,  and 
entitled  quite  as  much  to  the  name  as  the  sick 
societies,  and  yet  whose  operations  and  circum- 
stances are  often,  in  conversation  and  argument, 
entirely  confounded  with  sick  benefit  clubs. 

The  first  and  roughest  sick  benefit  societies 
were  formed  only  for  a  year  at  a  time.  A  certain 
number  of  men,  say  one  hundred,  paid  in  eighteen- 
pence  each  a  month,  or  thereabouts,  which  went 
to  provide,  during  the  year  of  contract,  some 
eight  shillings  a  week  to  each  member  inca- 
pacitated by  sickness  from  earning  wages.  Where 
there  was  much  sickness  during  the  year  the  con- 
tributions were  all  spent,  and,  in  that  case,  "the 
box  was  closed,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  the  sick 
persons  received  no  further  benefit ;  unless  a  rule 
existed,  which  was  not  uncommon,  for  meeting 
the  exceptional  sickness  claims  by  exceptional 
levy  from  all  members.  ■  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  sick  club  had  an  average  year,  they  gene- 
rally had  some  money  to  divide  upon  the  annual 
feast-day  (very  generally  Whit-Monday),  on  which 
the  members  assembled  to  settle  accounts  and 
hold  a  fe'ast. 

XIII. — EXTRAVAGANCE  OF  THE   SHARING  CLUn. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  method 
proved  extravagant.  I  remember  myself  a  villagi- 
club  of  300  members  "  sharing  out "  fifteen  shil- 
lings each  on  their  feast-day,  and  on  my  asking 
one  of  them  on  the  following  evening,  "  How 
much  of  that  £n$  do  you  think  the  members- 
have,  in  their  possession  now?"  he  replied,  "I 
dare  say,  sir,  not  five  pounds.  To  judge  by  my- 
self, not  a  single  penny,  for  mine  is  all  gone ! " 
Extravagant,  in  the  sense  of  waste,  as  this  method 
'was  (and  is,  for  though  diminishing  in  number 
there  arc  still  thousands  of  such  clubs  in  existence), 
the  poor  fellows  were  not  so  much  to  blame. 
The  money  shared  came  to  them  as  a  sort  of 
unexpected  God-send.  They  had  parted  with  it 
long  before  for  a  true  thrifty  purpose ;  it  came 
back  to  them  as  part  of  the  tangible  blessing  or 
the  year's  good  health  they  had  been  vouchsafed ; 
they  received  it  on  their  one  annual  feast-day, 
when  wives  and  children  and  sweethearts  came, 
after  the  men's  dinner,  to  make  the  rest  of  their 
day  merry,  and  to  help  in  spending  the  bonus.. 
The  money  had  done  its  first  work,  of  prudence, 
and  they  felt  it  not  unreasonable  that  it  should  do 
a  second  work— of  pleasure. 

To  class  these  poor  fellows,  who  kept  them- 
selves independent  of  pauperism  in  time  of 
sickness,  and  then  spend  freely  only  the  bafcmor 
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of  the  fund  they  had  successfully  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  reckless  extravagant  spendthrifts,  would 
leave  no  English  words  to  describe  in  proper  terms 
those  who  wasted  every  day  of  every  year,  and 
made  no  effort  at  honest  independence  at  all. 

But,  if  not  spendthrift,  they  were  certainly 
thoughtless.  Had  they  paid  at  once  half  the  next 
year's  club  money  (say  nine  shillings)  in  advance, 
they  would  have  had  still  something  to  spend,  and 
have  been  relieved  for  six  months  from  the  call  for 
contributions.  But  this  they  did  not  care  for, 
having  made  that  contribution  a  habit.  Or,  had 
they  put  it  into  the  Savings  Bank,  it  might  have 
come  in  usefully  at  Christmas.  But  Christmas 
was  very  far  off,  and  no  Savings  Bank  at  hand. 
Had  they  used  it  as  a  reserve,  they  might  have 
cheapened  their  cost  of  sick-pay  insurance  ;  but 
that  would  have  made  their  club  dangerously 
permanent,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  single  year. 

And  in  this  lay,  and  lies,  the  fundamental  error 
of  the  sharing  club.  While  men  are  young  or 
middle  aged,  and  their  health  average,  they  could 
annually  re-enter  their  club;  but  when  they  became 
old,  and  their  health  failed,  when  they  had  most 


sickness  and  infirmity,  and  least  means  of  earning, 
they  were  turned  out,  and  left  unprovided;  or,  if 
this  were  not  actually  done,  the  younger  members 
seceded  in  a  body  and  formed  a  new  club,  doomed, 
as  it  in  turn  grew  older,  to  fall  to  pieces  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  leave  its  members  to 
the  workhouse  dole. 

,  And  this  fault  in  principle  ran,  so  to  speak,  in 
double  harness  with  another  fault  of  practice. 
Nearly  all  sharing  clubs  required  the  members  to 
meet  and  pay  their  contributions  at  a  public-house, 
where  a  certain  allowance  of  beer  was  pawl  for  from 
the  fund  for  each  member  on  the  club,  and 
consumed  by  such  members  as  were  present  I  A 
good  way  of  bringing  every  member  most  fonal  of 
beer  to  quaff  at  other  folks'  expense,  and  many 
not  fond  of  beer  to  drink  their  share  of  what  lliev 
supposed  a  good  thing,  rather  than  leave  it  for 
others  to  drink  instead  of  them ;  and  thus  by 
setting  down  every  one  who  appeared  to  a  drinking 
bout,  leading  many,  when  once  (hey  had  begun,  to 
drink  and  pay  for  far  more  than  their  club  allow- 
ance, and  only  too  often  to  double  and  treble 
in  a  wasteful  way  the  true  cost  of  their  sick  pro- 
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The  Milkmaid. 


^A 


MILKMAID, 

having  a 
milk-can  on 
&\  her  head,  was 
A  going  merrily  on 
>  her  way  and 
'  counting  to  her- 
g  self  the  value  of 
Jj   her  milk. 

1  "  Eight  pints 
£  at  threepence  a 
r  pint,"  said  she, 
'■  "  come  to  twenty - 
'     four  pence.    The 

account  is  right. 
*  Twenty-four 
ip  pence  are  more 
v    than  I  shall  want 

2  to  buy  a  hen. 
&  The  hen  will 
r~  have  eggs  ;  these 
t   eggs  will  become 

_^_^ Lj  chickens;  it  will 

— ■     '-  ■—      be  easy  to  bring 

them  up  in  the  little  court  by  the  side  of  our 
house,  and  I  defy  the  fox,  cunning  as  he  is,  to 
come  near  them.  By  selling  my  chickens  I  shall 
have  enough  money  to  buy  a  new  dress — red — it 
suits  me  best.  I  shall  not  be  in  want  of  admirers, 
but  I  will  refuse  them  all,  perhaps  with  disdain." 


Thus  thinking,  the  milkmaid  gave  a  toss  of  her 
head  conformably  to  what  was  passing  in  her 
imagination.  Down  falls  the  milk-can  to  the 
ground.  Good-bye  dress,  hen,  chickens,  eggs, 
and  lovers  I 

Who  is  there  that  docs  not  build  castles  in  the 
air  ?  The  wise  as  well  as  the  foolish  do  so.  The 
milk-can  falling  is  but  the  emblem  of  all  these 
airy  buildings.  There-  are  fables  like  this  in  all 
nations.  A  pretty  Eastern  story  tells  how  a  poor 
merchant  thus  castle-building  in  the  bazaar  at 
Damascus  kicked  over  his  basket  of  glass-ware, 
and  shivered  his  dreams  of  wealth  ! 


The  Rat  and  his  Friends. 

A  rat  was  living  in  abundance  near  a  granary, 
where  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  wheat.  Squire 
Nibble  had  made  a  hole  by  which  he  used  to  visit 
his  storehouse  when  he  pleased.  The  spend- 
thrift was  not  contented  with  filling  his  own  belly ; 
he  assembled  all  the  rats  of  the  neighbourhood. 
"Come,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "come;  you  will 
live  here  in  plenty  like  me.  This  is  a  treasure  that 
I  have  discovered." 

He  had  a  great  many  friends,  I  have  no  doubt 
— table  friends,  I  mean.  There  arc  many  such 
among  men. 

However,  the  owner  of  the  corn,  seeing  that  it 
diminished  from  day  to  day,  although  he  did  not 
touch  it,  resolved  to  remove  the  corn   from  the 
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corn-loft.  He  did  so  ihe  very  next  day.  And  lo  I 
Squire  Nibble  was  reduced  to  beggary. 

"Fortunately,"  said  he,  "I  have  some  good 
friends ;  they  will  not  let  me  want.  They  have 
sworn  it  a  hundred  times." 

The  rat  reckoned  without  his  host.  He  went  to 
the  house  of  his  friends.  "I  do  not  know  you," 
said  one.  "  You  are  a  simpleton,"  said  another, 
A  third  said,  "  You  are  a  spendthrift.  It  is  your 
fault  if  you  are  miserable."  The  most  part  of 
them  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  world  among 
men.  Are  you  rich  and  powerful  ?  Everybody 
flatters  and  caresses  you ;  you  will  not  want  para- 
sites who  call  themselves  your  friends.  If  you 
become  poor,  they  will  abandon  you,  and  even 
insult  you  in  your  misfortunes. 

The  Discontented  Ass. 


A  poor  ass,  benumbed  with  cold  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  longed  for  the  spring-time.  It  came  on 
soon  enough,  and  Master  Grizzle  was  obliged  to 
work  from  morning  until  evening.  This  did  not 
please  him.  He  was  naturally  idle :  all  asses  are 
so.  He  wanted  to  see  the  summer  return.  It  came. 
"Ah  I  how  hot  it  is  1"  cried  Master  Grizzle.  "  I  am 
quite  in  a  perspiration;  autumn  would  suit  me 
much  better."  He  was  mistaken  again  :  for  he  wat 
obliged  to  carry  hampers  to  market,  full  of  pears, 
apples,  cabbages,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions.  He 
had  scarcely  time  to  sleep.  "  What  a  fool  I  was 
to  complain  of  the  winter,"  said  he;  "I  was  cold, 
it  is  true,  but  at  least  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
eat  and  to  drink,  and  I  could  lie  down  quietly 
all  day  in  my  litter  like  an  animal  of  import- 
ance." 

Every  period  of  life  has  its  advantages  and  its 
inconveniences.  The  wise  man  does  not  com- 
plain, but  makes  the  best  of  each  of  them. 

The  Goat  without  a  Beard. 

A  goat,  as  vain  as  a  goat  can  be,  affected  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  the  other  animals  of  his  race. 
He  often  went  to  the  bank  of  a  clear  fountain  and 
admired  his  shadow.  "I  hate,"  said  he,  "this 
nasty  long  beard.     My  youth  is  concealed  under 


such  a  disguise."  He  resolved  to  have  it  cut  off. 
For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  a  barber.  This 
was  an  ape,  who  received  the  goat  with  politeness, 
made  him  sit  in  a  wooden  chair,  put  a  towel  under 
his  chin,  and  shaved  him. 

When  he  had  finished,  "Sir,"  said  Master 
Jacko,  "  I  reckon  on  your  custom.  You  have 
never  been  so  well  shaved.  Your  face  is  as  smooth 
as  glass." 

The  goat,  proud  of  the  praises  of  his  barber, 
left  his  seat,  and  scampered  off  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  All  the  she-goats  gathered, 
round  him  and  stood  staring. 

"  What !  without  a  beard  I"  cried  one  of  them. 
"  Who  has  disfigured  you  thus  ?" 

"  What  fools  you  are  I "  replied  the  goat.  "  How 
little  you  know  the  world  I  Do  you  see  nowadays 
civilised  people  wearing  the  beard?  Wherever 
we  go,  arc  we  not  mocked  ?  Even  children  insult 
us,  and  take  hold  of  us  by  the  chin.  Come,  come, 
believe  me,  follow  my  example  and  cease  to  be 
ridiculous." 

"  Brother,"  replied  another  goat,  "  you  are  very 
silly.  If  children  can  mortifyyour  pride.how  will 
you  stand  the  laugh  of  all  our  flock  ?  " 

It  is  the  custom  of  a  coxcomb  to  distinguish 
himself  by  affected  dress  or  manners,  but  he 
becomes  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  know 
him. 


The  Heron. 

A  heron,  a  bird  with  a  very  long  beak,  and  very 
high  legs,  was  going  along  a  river.  He  saw  there 
a  great  many  carps  and  pikes.  The  heron  is  a 
great  lover  of  fisb.  He  could  easily  have  caught 
some,  but  he  was  not  hungry,  which  was  a  good 
reason  for  not  doing  so.  Some  time  after,  his 
appetite  returned,  and  he  comes  back  to  the 
water's  side  to  find  something  to  eat.    But  the 


carps  and  the  pikes  were  no  longer  there,  and  this 
was  a  great  loss  for  him.    He'saw  some  tench, 
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but  this  mess  did  not  please  him:  he  wanted 
something  more  solid. 

"I  eat  tench!"  said  he.  "Whom  do  people 
take  me  for ! "  At  last  he  saw  some  gudgeons. 
"Gudgeons!  Did  anybody  ever  see  a  heron  oat 
small  fish  ?  What !  shall  I  open  my  beak  for  such 
a  small  thing?" 

He  opened  it  for  less:  hunger  overtook  him, 
and  in  extreme  want,  not  finding  anything  better, 
he  was  very  glad  to  meet  with  a  snail. 

Let  us  not  be  hard  to  please,  and  let  us  not  dis- 
dain anything.  Very  often,  by  wishing  to  gain 
too  much,  we  run  the  risk  ofiosing  all. 

The  Two  Cats  and  the  Ape. 

Puss  and  Grimalkin  had  found  a  cheese,  but 
they  could  not  agree  about  the  division  of  it.  In 
order  to  terminate  the  dispute  they  agree  to  refer 
the  matter  to  an  ape.  The  umpire  accepts  the 
office.  He  takes  a  balance,  coughs,  looks  wise, 
and  puts  into  each  scale  a  piece  of  the  cheese  in 
dispute.  "Let  us  sec,"  says  he,  gravely;  "this 
piece  weighs  more  than  the  other.  I  must  cat  a 
bit  of  it  to  reduce  each  to  an  equal  weight." 

By  this  trick  of  the  ape  the  opposite  scale  be- 
came the  heavier  one,  which  furnished  our  con- 
scientious judge  with,  a  new  reason  for  a  second 
mouthful. 

"  Wait,  wait,"  said  the  two  cats ;  "  give  to  each 
of  us  the  part,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied." 

"If  you  are  satisfied,"  said  the  ape,  "justice  is 
not.  So  intricate  a  case  as  this  cannot  be  deter- 
mined so  soon."  Whereupon  he  nibbles  a  little 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 

Puss  and  Grimalkin,  seeing  that  their  cheese 
was  diminishing,  begged  the  umpire  not  to  give 
himself  any  more  trouble,  but  to  deliver  up  to 
them  what  remained. 

"  Not  so  fast,  I  pray  you,  my  friends,"  replied 
Master  Pug ;  "  we  must  do  justice  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  to  you.  What  remains  is  due  to  me  in 
virtue  of  my  office."  Whereupon  he  swallows  the 
whole,  and  with  much  gravity  sends  away  the 
pleaders  very  discontented  with  their  umpire  and 
with  their  own  folly. 

It  is  better  to  agree  and  lose  somewhat  than  to 
expose  one's  self  to  be  ruined  by  law-suits. 

The  Squire  and  the  Countryman. 

A  countryman,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  garden- 
ing, had  a  neat  and  spacious  garden.  There  he 
grew  sorrel,  lettuce,  onions,  cabbages,  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions,  and  even  flowers.  But  his 
happiness  was  troubled  by  a  hare,  and  the  good 
man  complained  of  it  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

"The  cursed  animal,"  said  he,  "comes  day 
and  night  to  make  his  ravages  in  my  garden,  and 
he  laughs  at  our  traps.  Stones  and  sticks  cannot 
drive  him  away.     I  think  he  is  a  sorcerer." 

"  A  sorcerer  !  you  arc  joking,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  but  whatever  he  were  my  dog  would  catch 
him,  I  warrant  you,  my  good  man.  You  shall  get 
rid  of  him,  trust  me  for  that." 


"  When,  sir  ? " 

"  To-morrow,  I  promise  you.    Rely  upon  that." 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  truly." 

The   next   day  the  gentleman  came    with    his 

nen,  his  horses,  and  his  dogs. 


"Let  us  breakfast  first,"  said  he.  "Are  your 
chickens  tender?     Your  hams  look  very  well." 

"  Sir,  they  are  all  at  your  service." 

"  Certainly,  I  partake  of  them  with  all  my 
heart." 

He  breakfasts  very  well  with  all  his  companions, 
dogs,  horses,  valets,  all  of  them  having  a  good 
appetite.  He  commands  in  the  countryman's 
house,  eats  his  hams  and  his  chickens,  drinks  his 
ale,  and  laughs  at  his  simplicity. 

The  breakfast  being  over, ever}- body  gets  himself 
ready.  The  horns. and  the  dogs  make  so  much 
noise  that  the  good  man  is  stunned  by  it.  They 
begin  the  chase.  Away  go  the  salad,  the  sorrel, 
the  onions,  and  the  flowers.  In  a  short  time  the 
kitchen  garden  is  in  a  wretched  state.  The  hare 
lies  under  a  large  cabbage.  They  watch  him, 
they  throw  at  him.  He  saves  himself  by  escaping 
.through  a  large  opening  that  was  made  in  the 
hedge  by  order  of  the  gentleman,  to  make  his 
horse  pass  through  it.  In  line,  the  gentleman, 
with  his  friends,  did  more  havoc-  in  the  garden 
of  the  good  man  than  all  the  hares  of  the  country 
could  have  done  all  the  summer. 

It  is  better  to  know  how  to  lose  a  trifle  without 
complaining,  than  to  expose  one's  self  to  suffer 
considerable  loss ;  because  the  remedies  that 
people  resort  to  are  sometimes  worse  than  the  evil 
of  which  thej'  complain. 

The  Young  Mouse  and  his  Mother. 

A  young  mouse  that  had  never  seen  the  -world 
thought  to  take  the  country  air,  but  scarcely  had 
he  gone  a  mile  when  he  returned  in  great  haste  to 
his  hole. 

"  Oh  1   mother,"  cried   he,  "  I  have   seen  the 
|    most   extraordinary  animal  that  ever  was.      He 
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had  a  turbulent  and  restless  air,  a  fierce  and  angry 
look,  a  shrill  voice,  and  a  piece  of  flesh,  as  red  as 
blood,  grows  on  his  head,  and  another  under  his 
throat.  When  he  saw  me  he  began  to  beat  his 
sides  with  his  arms,  stretched  out  his  head,  opened 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  wanted  to  swallow  me,  and 
made  so  much  noise  that  I,  who,  thank  my  stars, 
profess  to  have  great  courage,  took  to  flight  with 
fear.  Horrid  monster !  Had  it  not  been  for  him 
I  should  have  made  acquaintance  with  another 
animal,  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  you  ever 
saw.  He  had  a  mild,  benign  air,  and  a  velvet 
skin,  like  ours.  His  face  was  humble,  his  look 
modest,  and  his  eyes  fine  and  shining.  I  believe 
that  he  is  a  great  friend  of  mice,  for  his  cars  are 
like  ours.  He  was  going  to  speak  to  me  when 
the  other,  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  made  me 
uke  to  flight." 

"  Myson,"  said  the  mother,  "you  have  narrowly 
escaped.  The  animal  with  a  winning  air  is  a 
cat,  who,  under  a  hypocritical  countenance,  con- 
ceals an  implacable  hatred  against  mo,  against 
you,  and  against  all  our  race.  He  devours  us 
when  he  can  catch  us.  The  other  animal,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  cock,  and  will  serve,  perhaps,  some 
day  for  our  dinner," 

We  must  never  judge  of  people  merely  by  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Crow  and  the  Raven. 

A  crow  had  found  an  oyster,  and  tried  to  open 
it  with  its  beak.     All  its  pains  were  useless. 
"What  arc  you  doing  there,  cousin  ?"  asked  a 

raven. 


"  I  wish  to  open  this  oyster,"  replied  the  ceow, 
"'  but  I  cannot  manage  it." 

"You  are  puzzled  about  a  trifle,  certainly:  I 
Itnow  a  good  way  to  open  it." 


''Pray  tell  me." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Take  your  prey,  raise 
yourself  into  the  air,  and  let  it  fall  upon  this  rock 
which  you  see  near  here." 

The  foolish  crow  followed  the  advice  of  the 
raven,  which  seized  the  oyster  and  devoured  it. 

Self-interest  has  often  much  concern  in  the 
advice  that  people  give.  We  should  never  seek 
the  advice  of  artful  and  selfish  men. 


The  Pkeslmptuous  Owl 

A  young  owl  having  by  chance  seen  himself  in 
a  clear  fountain,  conceived  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  beauty  and  of  his  perfections. 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  glory  of  the  night  and 
the  ornament  of  the  woods.  It  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  race  of  the  most  accomplished  birds  became 
extinct,  and  such  is  the  race  of  the  owls." 

Full  of  these  proud  thoughts,  he  went  to  find 
the  eagle,  to  ask  of  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
His  demand  was  received,  as  you  may  easily 
guess,  with  all  the  disdain  that  it  deserved. 

"  My  daughter  !  "  said  the  king  of  birds,  quite 
surprised,  "  surely  you  jest ;  my  daughter  cannot 
be  the  companion  of  a  screech-owl.  You  love 
only  darkness,  and  she  likes  only  the  light ;  but  if 
you  will  come  and  find  me  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  the  midst  of  the  sky, 
we  can  settle  the  preliminary  articles." 

"  I  agree  to  it,"  said  the  suitor.  "  I  will  not 
fail.    Good-bye,  till  our  next  meeting." 

On  the  morrow  the  owl  flew  into  the  air,  but, 
dazzled  by  the  sun,  he  could  not  bear  its  rays. 
He  fell  on  a  rock,  where  he  was  pursued,  by  all 
the  birds,  witnesses  of  his  foolish  presumption, 
and  thence  he  escaped  to  the  hollow  of  an  old 
oak.  He  lived  there  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
in  the  obscurity  for  which  nature  had  designed 
him. 

Projects  of  ambition  end  nearly  always  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  who  conceive  them,  when 
they  have  neither  the  talents  nor  character  neces- 
sary to  make  them  succeed.  These  make  them- 
selves the  laughing-stock  of  the  public  by  their 
vanity. 

The  Mastiff  and  the  Spaniel. 

"  Neighbour,"  said  a  mastiff  to  a  spaniel,  "  a 

little  walk  will  do  us  no  harm.    What  think  you?" 

"With  all   my  heart,"  answered  Tray;    "but 

where  shall  we  go  ?  " 

"  To  the  neighbouring  village,"  said  Tiger. 
"  It  is  not  far  off.  You  know  that  we  owe  a  visit 
to  our  comrades." 

The  two  dogs  set  out,  entertaining  themselves 
on  the  road  about  several  indifferent  things. 
Scarcely  had  they  arrived  in  the  village,  than  the 
mastiff  began  to  show  his  bad  temper  by  barking 
and  biting  other  dogs.  He  made  so  much  noise 
that  the  peasants  came  out  of  their  houses,  threw 
themselves  on  the  two  strange  dogs,  and  chased 
them  both  out  of  the  village  with  great  cudgels, 
although  it  was  only  the  mastiff  that  had  caused 
the  uproar. 
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We -must  not  associate  with  people  of  turbulent 
and  passionate  temper.  However  quiet  and 
peaceable  we  may  be,  we  expose  ourselves  to  be 
ill-treated  if  in  their  company. 

The  Lion  and  the  Fox. 

The  lion  commanded  many  animals  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him  in  his  den.  There  was  a  horrible 
smell  from  half- consumed  flesh  and  bones.  When 
the  wolf  arrived  the  lion  asked  how  he  was  pleased 
with  the  royal  residence.  "  Oh  !"  said  the  wolf, 
"the  odour  is  suffocating  here."  The  lion  was 
indignant,  and  tore  the  wolf  to  pieces. 

The  next  to  arrive  was  the  donkey,  who,  on 
being  asked  the  same  question,  terrified  by  the 
fate  of  the  wolf,  resolved  to  play  the  hypocrite, 
and  replied,  "  Oh,  your  majesty,  the  odour  of  your 
royal  den  is  delightful !"  The  lion  knew  that  he 
lied,  and  slew  him  quickly. 

He  now  asked  the  fox  how  he  was  pleased,  and 
how  the  odour  appeared  to  him.  "  Oh,  your  ma- 
jesty, I  have  such  a  bad  cold  in  the  head,  I  can- 
not smell  at  all !" 

What  could  the  lion  say  to  that  ?  He  civilly 
hoped  that  his  guest  would  soon  recover  his  health. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  not  to  perceive  dis- 
agreeable things,  and  it  is  often  prudent  not  to 
reveal  everything  that  we  perceive  or  feel.  It  is 
best  to  be  silent  where  speaking  could  do  no  good ; 
and  we  may  learn  from  the  trouble  that  others  get 
into  to  weigh  our  speech  and  often  to  hold  our 
tongues. 

The  Butterfly  and  the  Bee. 

A  butterfly,  perched  on  the  leaves  of  a  fine  pink, 
was  extolling  to  a  bee  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  travels. 


"  I  have  passed  by  the  Alps ;  I  have  examined, 


with  great  care,  all  the  paintings  and  all  the 
sculpture-pieces  of  the  great  masters  ;  I  have  seen 
the  Vatican,  the  Pope,  and  the  Cardinals ;  I  have 
placed  myself  on  the  columns  of  Hercules.  My 
little  darling,  can  you  boast  of  such  an  honour  ? 
This  is  not  all.  I  have  visited,  with  perfect  liberty, 
all  the  gardens  that  have  presented  themselves  to 
my  sight  during  my  travels ;  I  have  caressed  the 
most  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers — the 
violets,  the  roses,  and  the  pinks.  Acknowledge, 
little  insect,  that  I  know  the  world." 

The  bee,  busy  on  a  bed  of  marjoram,  said  to 
him,  coldly, 

"Vain  boaster!  you  have  seen  the  world,  but 
in  what  consists  the  knowledge  that  you  have  of 
it  ?  You  have  seen  a  variety  of  flowers  ;  have  you 
drawn  anything  useful  from  them  ?  I  am  a 
traveller  also.  Go  and  look  at  my  hive.  My 
treasures  will  teach  you  that  the  object  of  travels 
is  to  collect  materials,  either  for  the  use  and 
advantage  of  private  life,  or  for  the  advantage  and 
usefulness  of  society." 

A  fool  may  boast  of  having  travelled,  but  it  is 
only  the  man  of  taste  and  discernment  that  can 
profit  by  his  travels. 

Ivory  from  Mammoths. — In  Siberia  the  Mammoth  formerly 
existed  in  countless  herds.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  the 
country  whence  it  got  its  popular  name.  Its  tusks,  well 
preserved  in  the  frozen  drift,  have  for  ages  been  collected  in 
immense  numbers  as  articles  of  commerce,  supplying,  it  is 
said,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ivory  in  use  in  Russia.  Whole 
carcasses  of  the  animal  have  been  found  in  the  frozen  drift  in 
the  most  perfect  condition — so  perfect  that  even  microscopical 
sections  of  some  of  their  delicate  internal  tissues  have  been 
made  therefrom.  The  wonderful  preservation  of  these  was 
no  doubt  due  to  their  having  been  entombed  directly  after 
death  and  then  quickly  frozen  up— a  process  which  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  that  climatic  conditions  then  existed 
very  unlike  those  of  the  present  time  in  Siberia.  In  unusually 
warm  springs,  the  warm  waters  borne  down  by  the  great 
rivers  from  their  sources  in  the  South,  thaw  the  frozen 
morasses  with  immense  rapidity.  It  was  in  the  exceptionally 
warm  season  of  1846,  as  we  are  told  by  Middendorf,  that  the 
mammoth  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Benkendorf  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indighirka  was  thawed  out  of  the  hard  ice-bound  bog 
until  it  was  revealed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  beholder 
standing  upright  on  its  feet  in  the  position  in  which  it  had 
been  bogged.  The  skin  was  found  clothed  with  long,  black 
hairs,  Vencafh  which  there  was  a  coat  of  reddish  wool.  The 
thaw  that  year  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  Lieutenant  Benken- 
dorf and  his  Cossacks  narrowly  escaped  the  alternative  of 
being  either  entombed  in  the  soft  morass  or  of  being  swept 
out  northwards  into  the  Arctic  Sea — as  it  happened,  his 
mammoth  was — there  to  join  that  vast  assemblage  of  the 
remains  of  these  and  other  animals  that,  after  a  like  fashion, 
had  gone  before. 

Eels  Travelling  Overland. — The  following  is  a  curious 
case  of  eels  travelling  overland.  I  was  Slaying  with 
Mr.  Cox,  of  Warbling  ion,  near  Havant,  when  he  showed 
rne  a  small  rain-water  tank,  situated  in  a  haha  al  the  foot  of 
the  garden.  In  this  he  placed  six  eels  which  he  had  caught 
from  a  pond  250  yards  off.  The  tank  was  full  of  water  to 
the  brim.  The  next  morning  he  found  that  all  the  eels  had 
disappeared,  and  on  search  being  made  found  one  of  the  eels 
wriggling  about  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  the  pond,  and  a 
second  only  a  few  yards  from  the  pond.  They  mint  have 
wriggled  out  of  the  tank,  fallen  four  feel  to  the  ground,  then 
wriggled  up  tbe  sloping  sides  of  the  haha,  and  made  straight 
for  the  pond,  both  the  eels  caught  being  in  a  direct  line  be- 
tween the  tank  and  pond.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a 
rare  case,  but  I  never  heard  before  of  eels  being  able  to 
wriggle  up  a  slope.— V.  B.  Bahrincton  Kennett  (Hay- 
ling  Island). 


SAILORS    AND    THEIR    SUPERSTITIONS. 


APART  from  omens  which,  as  wc  observed  in 
our  last  paper,  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
sailor's  folk-tore,  a  belief  in  the  supernatural 
is  strongly  rooted  'in  the  minds  of  the  seagoing 
community.  Indeed  "the  watery  element"  is  con- 
sidered by  them  to  take,  as  it  were,  special  cog- 
nisance of  their  doings,  warning  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways  of  the  dangers  that  oftentimes  threaten 
their  safety.  Thus  there  is  a  notion  current 
amongst  sailors  that,  when  danger  is  at  hand, 
mysterious  sounds  arc  heard  from  the  voice  of  the 
deep  to  prepare  them  for  any  emergency  or  dis- 
aster which  may  be  in  store  for  them.  Occasion- 
ally during  a  hurricane  the  "death-bell"  is  clearly 
heard  borne  along  the  angry  billows,  a  superstition 
to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  probably  alludes  in  the 
following  lines: 

"  Ami  ihe  kelpie  rang, 
And  Ihe  sea-maid  sang, 
The.dirge  of  lovely  Kosabellc." 

In  truth,  there  are  numerous  legends  illustrative 
of  this  notion,  and  at  the  present  day  these  watery 
bells  arc  reported  to  be  distinctly  audible  at  cer- 
tain times  as  their  sound  ascends  from  beneath 
the  ocean  deep.  When  rough,  boisterous  weather 
is  on  the  approach,  for  instance,  the  bells  of  Bos- 
castle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  are  said  by 
sailors  to  be  heard  from  under  the  heaving  sea — 
being  rung  by  unseen  hands.  According  to  the 
legend  popularly  received  in  this  locality,  these 
submarine  bells  originated  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. 

Many  years  ago  the  inhabitants  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  have  a  peal  of  bells  which  should 
rival  those  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  TintageJ, 
whose  merry  notes  enlivened  many  a  festive  oc- 
casion. The  order  was  therefore  given  for  the 
desired  bells,  and  within  a  short  time  they  were 
shipped  for  their  destination.  Few  voyages  could 
have  been  more  favourable,  and  with  a  fair  wind 
the  vessel,  with  her  precious  freight,  quickly  ar- 
rived within  sight  of  the  harbour  of  Boscastle. 
Just  at  this  time  the  vesper  bells  of  Tintagel  rang 
out  their  pleasing  notes  of  welcome  across  the 
waters,  and  the  pilot,  on  hearing  them,  thanked 
(iod  that  he  should  be  ashore  that  evening.  The 
captain,  laughing  at  the  superstition  of  the  pilot, 
as  he  called  it,  told  him  to  "thankthegood  ship" 
for  their  safet)-,  and  to  thank  God  ashore.  "  Nay," 
answered  the  pilot,  "he  should  thank  God  every- 


where." So  the  conversation  continued — the  pilot 
maintaining  his  dependence  upon  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  captain  venting  his  anger  in  the  most 
profane  language.  Meanwhile  the  ship  pursued 
her  course,  and,  as  she  neared  the  frowning  cliffs, 
suddenly  there  arose  an  awful  Storm,  and  in  an 
instant  of  time  the  little  vessel  was  engulfed  in 
the  foaming  waves,  and  sank  close  to  land,  the 
entire  crew  being  drowned,  save  the  good  pilot, 
who  was  washed  ashore  upon  a  plank.  As  the 
vessel  sank,  the  doomed  bells  were  heard  ringing 
the  death-knell  of  the  ship  and  sailors,  and  ever 
since  that  terrible  hour  the  seafaring  population 
declare  that  when  the  storms,  which  so  often  beat 
on  this  lonely  coast,  are  coming,  the  muffled 
sounds  of  these  buried  bells  give  warning  of 
their  approach.  Mr.  Hawker  concludes  a 
poem,  which  he  wrote  on  this  old  Cornish  legend, 
thus : 

"  Still  when  the  storm  of  Bottreaux's  waves 
Is  waking  in  his  weedy  caves, 
Those  bells  that  sullen  surges  hide 
Peal  Iheir  deep  tones  beneath  the  tide, — 

'  Come  to  thy  God  in  lime,' 

Thus  saith  the  ocean  chime  ; 

■  Storm,  whirlpool,  billow,  past, 

Come  to  thy  God  at  last.'  " 
Amongst  the  many  other  legends  of  a  similar 
kind,  wc  are  told  that  on  the  sands  near  Black- 
pool, out  at  sea,  once  stood  the  Church  of  Kil- 
grimal,  long  ago  submerged.  Wanderers  near 
this  spot,  however,  arc  still  said  from  time  to  time 
to  be  terrified  by  the  dismal  chimes  of  the  bells 
as  they  send  forth  their  doleful  peals  over  the 
murmuring  sea.  Again,  most  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  well-known  legend  of  the  "Inchcapc 
Bell."  It  appears  that  in  days  gone  by  the  abbots 
of  Aberbrothock  (Arbroath)  fixed  a  bell  upon  a 
rock  as  a  notice  to  sailors  of  its  whereabouts.  A 
sea  pirate,  by  name  Ralph  the  Rover,  who  had 
scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  day  in  his  lawless 
enterprises,  having  at  last  grown  rich  with  plun- 
dered store,  determined  to  cut  the  bell  from  the 
rock  in  order  to  spite  the  abbots  of  Aberbrothock. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  unpunished  for  this 
cruel  act,  and,  when  himself  returning  home  to 
Scotland  on  one  occasion,  was  wrecked  on  the 
Inchcapc  Rock.  This  legend  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Southey  in  his  famous  ballad  of  the 
"  Incbcape  Bell,"  the  concluding  stanzas  of  which 
we  subjoin  :— 
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"  Sir  Ralph  Rover  lore  his  hnir, 
He  cursed  himself  in  bis  despair  : 
The  waves  nish  in  on  every  side, 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide.  * 

"  But  even  in  his  dying  feat 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear, 
A  sound  as  if  with  Ihe  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  devil  below  was  singing  his  knell." 

Precisely  the  same  tale  is  told  of  St.  Goven's  bell, 
in  Pembrokeshire.  Very  many  years  ago  there 
hung  in  the  belfry  a  silver  bell,  which,  one  sum- 
mer's evening,  was  stolen  by  some  pirates,  who, 
after  performing  their  deed  of  plunder,  at  once 
put  to  sea.  Their  boat,  however,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  a  violent  storm  arose,  whereby 
the  whole  crew  was  wrecked.  At  the  same  time, 
too,  the  bell  was  carried  away  by  sea-nymphs  to 
the  brink  of  a  well,  and  it  is  stated  that  whenever 
the  stone  of  that  well  is  struck  the  bell  is  heard  to 
moan.  Referring  to  this  class  of  superstitions, 
Mr.  Wirt  Sikes  tells  us,  in  his  "  British  Goblins" 
(1880,  p.  341 ),  that  bells  "which  presaged  storms, 
as  well  as  other  disasters,  have  been  believed  to 
exist  in  many  parts  of  Wales.  In  the  Cromwellian 
wars  the  sacrilegious  followers  of  the  stern  old 
castle-hater  carried  off  a  great  bell  from  St. 
David's,  Pembrokeshire.  They  managed  to  get  it 
on  shipboard,  but  in  passing  through  Ramsey 
Sound  the  vessel  was  wrecked — a  direct  result, 
the  superstitious  said,  of  profanely  treating  the 
bell.  Ever  since  that  time  Pembroke  people 
have  been  able  to  hear  this  sunken  bell  ring  from 
its  watery  grave  when  a  storm  is  rising." 

The  superstitious  belief  in  these  submarine 
bells  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  our  own 
country,  numerous  instances  being  found  abroad. 
Thus,  to  quote  one  by  way  of  illustration,  we  are 
told  how  the  good  people  of  Gottingcn,  in  the 
district  of  Angeln,  on  tne  borders  of  Denmark, 
once  ordered  two  bells  to  be  cast  for  them  in  the 
town  of  Liibeck.  These  bells  were  brought  by 
■  water  to  Schleimiinde,  but,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  one  of  them  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  lost. 
From  that  day,  whenever  the  remaining  bell  is 
being  rung,  it  distinctly  proclaims.  "  My  com- 
panion lies  in  the  Schleimiinde."  Whilst  speak- 
ing, too,  of  these  bell  legends,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  ringing  of 
bells  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  thunder  and  lightning.  And  hence  it  was 
customary  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  to  ring 
the  church  bell  under  a  belief  that  its  sound  would 
assuage  the  raging  tempest  and  help  the  poor 
sailors  as  they  toiled  and  struggled  against  the 
fury  of  the  elements.  Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscel- 
lanies," speaking  of  this  custom,  says  that  it  was 
once  the  practice,  whenever  it  thundered  and 
lightened,  to  ring  St.  Adelhm's  Bell  at  Malmcsbury 
Abbey. 

Amongst  other  ominous  supernatural  sounds 
believed  to  be  heard  before  a  storm  may  be  men- 
tioned one  heard  by  sailors  in  Cornwall.  On 
certain  parts  of  the  coast  sailors  dread  to  walk  at 
night  near  those  portions  of  the  shore  where  there 
have  been  many  wrecks,  for  they  firmly  believe 
that  the  souls   of   drowned    sailors   haunt   such 


localities,  and  further  affirm  that  the  "  calling  of 
the  dea'd"  has  frequently  been  heard.  Indeed, 
at  night  time,  on  the  approach  of  a  tempest,  these 
"  callings  "  are  declared  to  be  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  many  a  sailor  positively  asserts  that 
he  has  heard  the  voices  of  the  dead  sailors  "  hail- 
ing their  own  names." 

Apparitions,  indeed,  have  always  been  a  source 
of  terror  to  sailors,  and,  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
are  supposed  to  make  themselves  at  times  visible 
to  them,  their  object  undoubtedly  being  to  warn 
them  of  approaching  troubles  of  any  kind. 
Although  these  apparitions  of  course,  as  in  all 
other  stories  of  a  similar  kind,  are  purely  imagina- 
tive, yet  they  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
sailor,  being  regarded  by  him  as  portents  of  a 
most  ominous  character.  Thus,  should  a  cloud 
of  misty  vapour  assume  a  peculiar  form,  the 
Cornish  sailors  say  that  it  is  a  spirit  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  them  against  venturing  to  sea 
by  the  kindly  interposition  of  some  ministering 
angel.  There  is  a  curious  notion  in  North  Ger- 
many that  the  soul  of  any  one  who  may  have  died 
on  board  ship  passes  into  a  bird,  and  that  when- 
ever it  shows  itself  it  is  to  make  known  the  death 
of  another  person.  This  superstition  is  firmly 
believed  by  the  peasantry  and  seafaring  popula- 
tion, and  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  of 
birds  being  supposed  to  be  in  some  mysterious 
way  related  to  death. 

Another  kind  of  apparition  considered  by  the 
sailor  to  be  of  an  ominous  character  is  the 
"spectre  ship,"  a  superstition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remembered,  Coleridge  alludes  in  his  "Ancient 
Mariner."  Many  graphic  stories  are  related  illus- 
trative of  this  strange  sight,  most  of  which  refer 
to  it  as  the  harbinger  of  misfortune.  Thus,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Levan,  Cornwall,  it  is  believed 
that  there  can  be  seen  at  certain  times  a  spectre 
ship,  which  appears  to  be  sailing  over  the  land, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  bad  luck  to  the 
person  who  sees  it.  Mr.  Hunt,  too,  relates  a 
curious  tradition  on  the  subject,  and  tells  us  that 
years  long  ago,  one  night  a  gig's  crew  was  sum- 
moned to  go  off  to  a  "  hobble,"  to  the  westward  of 
St.  Ive's  Head.  No  sooner  was  one  boat  launched 
than  several  others  were  put  off  from  the  shore, 
and  a  stiff  chase  was  maintained ;  each  one 
being  anxious  to  get  to  the  ship,  as  she  had  tin: 
appearance  of  a  foreign  trader.  The  hull  was 
clearly  visible  ;  she  was  a  schooner- rigged  vessel, 
with  a  light  over  her  bows.  Away  they  pulled,  and 
the  boat  which  had  been  first  launched  succeeded 
in  keeping  ahead,  and  at  last  the  helmsman 
shouted,  "  Stand  ready  to  board  her."  The  vessel 
came  so  close  to  the  boat  that  they  could  actually 
see  the  men,  and  the  bow-oar  man  made  a  grasp 
at  the  bulwarks.  To  his  astonishment,  however, 
he  found  nothing  solid,  and  in  a  moment  the 
ships  and  lights  disappeared.  The  next  morning 
the  Neptune,  of  London,  was  wrecked  at 
Givithian.  and  all  perished.  Most  readers,  too, 
arc  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, a  spectral  snip  seen  in  stormy  weather  off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  considered  ominous 
of  ill-luck.  Popular  tradition  says  that  she  was 
originally  a  vessel  laden  with  precious  metal,  but 
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a  horrible  murder  having  been  committed  on 
board,  the  plague  broke  out  amongst  the  crew, 
and  no  port  would  allow  the  vessel  to  enter. 
Hence  the  ill-fated  ship  still  wanders  about  like  a 
ghost,  doomed,  it  is  said,  to  be  ceaselessly  sea- 
tossed,  and  never  more  to  enjoy  rest.  It  has  been 
graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
tells  how — 

"  Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail, 
The  demon-frigate  braves  the  gale,  . 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. " 

Leaving,  however,  the  subject  of  spectre  ships, 
upon  which  much  has  already  been  written,  it 
seems  that  in  days  gone  by  it  was  a  common 
belief  among  sailors  that  witches  had  the  power 
of  raising  winds  and  tempests.  Thus  Scott,  in 
his  "Discourse  of  Witchcraft,"  remarks  that 
"  no  one  endued  with  common  sense  but  will 
deny  that  the  elements  are  obedient  to  witches, 
and  at  their  commandment,  or  that  they  may  at 
their  pleasure  send  hail,  rain,  tempest,  thunder, 
and  lightning."  Shakespeare,  in  "Macbeth," 
alluding  to  this  popular  superstition,  represents 
the  first  witch  as  saying, 

"  Though  bis  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd." 

Various  stories,  too,  are  related  in  which 
witches  have  acted  a  prominent  part  in  stirring 
up  the  sea.  About  the  year  1591,  for  example,  a 
curious  confession  was  made  by  one  Agnes  Samp- 
son, a  well-known  witch,  who  made  the  following 
statement :  "  At  the  time  James  vi  was  in  Den- 
mark, she  took  a  cat  and  christened  it,  and  after- 
wards bound  to  each  part  of  that  cat  the  chiefest 
parts  of  a  dead  man,  and  several  joints  of  his 
body ;  and  that  in  the  night  following  the  said  cat 
was  consigned  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  by  her- 
self and  other  witches,  sailing  in  their  riddles, 
and  so  left  the  said  cat  right  before  the  town  of 
Leith,  in  Scotland.  This  done,  there  arose  such  a 
tempest  at  sea,  as  a  greater  hath  not  been  seen, 
which  tempest  was  the  cause  of  the  perishing  of 
a  boat  or  vessel  coming  over  from  the  town  from 
Burnt  Island  to  the  town  of  Leith,  wherein  were 
sundry  jewels  and  rich  gifts,  which  should  have 
been  presented  to  the  new  Queen  of  Scotland,  at 
her  majesty's  coming  to  Leith."  In  the  same  way 
witches  are  also  thought  to  have  the  power  of 
either*elling  or  giving  winds  to  sailors,  a  belief 
of  which  Drayton  speaks : 

"  She  could  sell  winds  to  any  one  that  wouW 
Buy  them  for  money,  forcing  'hern  to  hold  ' 

What  time  she  listed,  tie  them  io  a  thread,  r 

Whichever  as  the  seafarer  undid. 
They  rose  or  scan  tied,  as  bis  sails  would  drive 
To  the  same  port  whereas  he  would  arrive." 

Hence,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  a  series 
of  unfavourable  winds  not  only  impeded  the 
ship's  course,  but  exposed  her  to  the  danger  of 
being  wrecked,  such  unpropitious  weather  was 
generally  regarded  by  sailors  either  as  the  work 


of  some  ill-disposed  fairy  or  witch,  or  owing  to 
the  misconduct  of  some  one  on  board.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  charms  were  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the 
adverse  influence  ;  and  Dr.  Kuhn  informs  us  that 
sometimes  an  old  broom  is  burned  in  order  to 
raise  a  wind.  Sailors,  too,  after  long  toiling 
against  a  contrary  wind,  on  meeting  another  ship 
sailing  in  an  opposite  direction  will  throw  an  old 
broom  before  the  vessel,  which,  they  contend,  will 
reverse  the  wind,  and  consequently  cause  it  to 
blow  in  their  favour.  We  may  note  here  that,  in 
days  gone  by,  brooms  were  used  in  the  perform- 
ance of  divers  mythical  ceremonies,  and -were 
afterwards  hung  up  in  houses  and  regarded,  like 
pieces  of  the  rowan  or  mountain-ash  tree,  as 
powerful  charms  against  the  entrance  of  evil- 
doers. Sailors,  too,  frequently  nail  a  horseshoe 
to  the  mast,  this  popular  charm  being  supposed  to 
preserve  the  ship  against  the  dangers  resulting 
from  witchcraft. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  a 
few  of  the  superstitions  of  sailors,  without  offering 
any  explanation  of  the  natural  phenomena  from 
which  many  of  them  arise.  Phantom  ships  and 
submarine,  bells  belong  only  to  what  Sir  David 
Brewster  called  "  Natural  Magic."  Still  more  easy 
of  explanation  are  the  man-els  which  terrified 
sailors  before  the  science  of  electricity  was  under- 
Stood.  Atmospheric  changes  often  cause  strange 
sounds  and  sights.  Ariel  in  the  "Tempest" 
(act  1,  sc.  3)  says — 

"  Sometimes  I'd  divide. 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet  and  join." 

This    electrical    phenomenon  usually  appears 

in  stormy  weather,  but  has  also  been  consi- 
dered to  indicate  the  guardian  presence  of  St. 
Elmo,  a  patron  saint  of  the  sailor,  and  has 
been  called  St.  Elmo's  fire.  In  "  Haktuyt's  Voy- 
ages" (1598,  iii.  450)  a  curious  account  is  given 
of  it:  "1  do  remember  that  in  the  great  and 
boisterous  storm  of  this  fool  weather,  in  the 
night  there  came  upon- the  top  of  our  mainyard 
and  mainmast  a  certain  little  light,  much  like  unto 
the  light  of  a  little  candle,  which  the  Spaniards 
call '  Cuerpo  Santo.'  This  light  continued  about 
our  ship  about  three  hours,  flying  from  mast  to 
nfcist,  and  from  top  to  top,  and  sometimes  it  would 
be  in  two  or  three  places  at  once."  Falconer, 
also,  thus  alludes  to  this  curious  phenomenon  : 

"  High  on  the  mast,  with  pale  and  livid  rays, 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze." 

In  Cornwall  these  phantom  lights  are  known  as 
"Jack  Harry's  lights,"  because  they  say  he  was  the 
first  man  who  was  fooled  by  them.  "They  are 
generally,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "observed  before  a 
gale,  and  are  considered  the  forerunner  of  a 
ship  wreck." 

Lastly,  amongst  the  numerous  other  items  of 
folk-lore  associated  with  the  sailor,  we  may  men- 
tion an  old  belief  in  Wales  relating  to  the  green 
meadows  of  the  sea — 
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"  Green  fairy  islands,  reposing, 
In  sunlight  anil  beauty,  on  ocean's  calm  breast." 

There  are  sailors  indeed  who  still  talk  of  the 
green  meadows  of  enchantment  lying  in  the  Irish 
Channel  to  the  west  of  Pembrokeshire.  There 
are,  too,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes,  in  his 

interesting  volume  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  traditions  of  sailors  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  actually  went  ashore 
on  the  fairy  islands,  not  knowing  that  they  were 
such  until  they  returned  to  their  boats,  when  they 
were  filled  with  awe  at  seeing  the  island  disappear 
from  their  sight,  neither  sinking  in  the  sea  nor 


floating  away  upon  the  waters,  but  simply  vanish- 
ing suddenly.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  further 
illustrations  to  show  how  extensive  and  diversified 
are  the  superstitions  of  sailors ;  and  one  reason, 
perhaps,  why  these  still  survive  with  such  perti- 
nacity may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  sailors, 
unlike  landsmen,  are  by  reason  of  their  constant 
isolation  severed  in  a  great  measure  from  those 
influences  which  affect  other  classes.  Hence  it 
has  been  remarked  that  the  manners  and  customs 
of  sailors  differ  in  few  respects  from  what  they 
were  a  century  ago,  a  statement  which  is  equally 
true  of  their  legends  and  superstitions. 


NO    INTOXICANTS    SOLD. 


UNDER  this  trade  motto,  some  seven  years  ago, 
Mr.  Ronald  McDougall  replied  to  the  reproach 
made  against  the  Temperance  reformers  that 
they  were  not  practical  by  opening  first  one  and 
then  in  quick  succession  six  more  places  of  public 
refreshment  in  Liverpool.  These  speedily  proved 
so  successful  that  considerable  interest  was  evoked. 
That  the  publicans  could  be  met  on  their  own 
ground,  and  that  the  public  was  ready  and  willing 
to  extend  their  patronage  to  places  from  which 
strong  drink  was  excluded,  was  pointedly  demon- 
strated. Mr.  McDougall's  "  tea-rooms"  became 
popular,  and  were  much  frequented  by  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  especially  by  "  the  gentler 
sex,"  who  appreciated  the  absence  of  the  annoy- 
ances inseparable  from  drink -selling. 

But  will  such  places  pay  ?  The  frequency  of 
this  question,  as  well  as  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
put,  by  strong  friends  of  the  enterprise  as  well  as 
by  opponents,  proved  the  existence  of  firm  faith 
in  the  profits  or  liquor-selling,  and  corresponding 
disbelief  in  the  financial  success  of  places  where 
such  profits  are  not  available. 

Mr.  McDougall  had,  however,  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  The  shops  he  first  opened  were 
in  the  best  positions,  and  the  rents  correspond- 
ingly high  ;  but  he  argued  that,  with  good  arrange- 
ments, the  profits  on  the  sale  of  cups  of  tea  and 
of  coffee  ought  to  be  as  great  as  on  that  of  glasses 
of  beer  or  porter. 

On  the  face  of  it  he  was  right,  with  one  impor- 
tant qualification,  namely,  that  the  consumption 
of  his  beverages  could  never  be  so  great,  taking 
customers  individually.  Coffee  does  not  create 
an  unnatural  thirst  for  itself,  nor  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  men  would  go  off  on  a  wild  spree  upon 
congou,  and  drink  a  dozen  cups  of  it  daily  for 
weeks  in  succession.  But  his  calculations  proved 
sound.  The  best  quality  of  coffee,  with  sugar 
and  milk  added,  ought  not  to  cost  over  one 
penny;  and,  if  sold  at  twopence,  the  apparent 
profit  is  liberal.  The  extra  penny  is  not,  however, 
all  profit.  There  had  to  be  reckoned  rent,  break- 
ages, waste,  taxes,  attendance,  and  management. 

He  found  that  with  receipts  equalling  fifteen  or 
sixteen  times  the  rental,  the  gross  profits,  without 


any  allowance  for  the  food  of  the  emplqyh  (cooks, 
waiters,  etc.),  averaged  a  little  over  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts;  and,  after  deducting  wages,  rent, 
taxes,  printing,  and  all  other  expenses,  a  nett 
profit  of  from  six-  to  ten  per  cent,  was  realised. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  places  of 
refreshment  were  fitted  up  in  rather  a  superior 
manner  to  suit  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  the 
middle  classes.  To  take  one  place  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  the  rest.  The  rent  is  .£  600  per  annum,  the 
takings  are  /"700  per  month.  Taxes,  water,  and 
gas  amount  to  £io ;  wages,  /"7s ;  repairs  and 
renewals,  ,^15;  coal  and  sundries,  £20;  and 
provisions,  /*47o.  A  nett  profit  remains  of  about 
,£50  on  the  business  of  the  month. 

The  results,  as  may  be  expected,  vary  greatly. 
In  wet  weather  the  receipts  fall  off,  while  the  ex- 
penses remain  ;  and  there  is  also  a  loss  on  cooked 
food  remaining  undisposed  of.  There  arc  also 
two  or  three  months  in  which  no  profit  whatever 
is  realised,  namely,  July,  August,  and  September, 
when  so  many  customers  are  away  for  holidays. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Mr.  McDou- 
gall's operations  attracted  considerable  interest 
and  attention.  Very  soon  after  his  second  place 
was  opened  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  in  Liverpool,  having 
for  consideration  the  best  mode  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  masses.  The  Rev.  Charles  Garrett 
made  a  remarkable  speech,  which  evoked  as  re- 
markable a  response.  He  Rleadcd  most  eloquently 
that  with  twenty  thousand  men  crowding  the 
docks,  employed  for  the  most  part  intermittently 
loading  and  discharging  vessels,  there  was  no 
place  for  them  to  enter  on  the  whole  six-miles' 
line  except  through  the  ever  open  doors  of  the 
numerous  public-houses.  He  asked  the  Christian 
men  of  the  port  to  come  forward  with  their  money 
and  use  it  in  the  good  work  of  providing  shelters 
to  which  the  men  could  resort  when  waiting  for 
employment,  and  in  their  dinner  and  breakfast 
hours,  and  where  in  the  early  morning,  in  hasten- 
ing to  their  work,  they  could  obtain  a  cup  of  hot 
tea  or  coffee  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Mr. 
Garrett's  appeal  fell  on  willing  ears,  and  met 
with  a  generous  response.     Considerable  amounts 
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were  there  and  then  promised,  a  company  was 
formed,  and  the  "  Liverpool  British  Workman 
Public -house  Company,  Limited,"  commenced 
operations.  These  have  been  continued  with  such 
marked  success  that  in  each  year  a  dividend  has 
been  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  10  per  cent.,  a 
reserve  fund  has  been  created  which  guarantees  a 
continuance  of  the  same  dividend,  while  as  much 
as  zo  per  cent,  has  been  written  off  in  most  years 
for  depreciation.  The  paid-up  capital  is  ^"26,000, 
and  the  company  has  now  forty-two  houses  and 
five  cafes,  all  doing  business  daily,  and  new 
bouses  are  continually  being  opened  with  the  full 
prospect  of  similar  success. 

Mr.  McDougall's  efforts  were  soon  heard  of  in 
London.  The  story  of  his  taking  Up  the  work  of 
the  "  People's  Caf6  Company,"  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  is  best  told  by 
quoting  a  portion  of  Mr.  McDougall's  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  cafe"  at  61,  Gracechurch 
Street:— 


The  enterprise  was  let  on  foot  as  a  con 
the  numerous  facilities  for  obtaining;  drinS,  and  the  first  thing 
that  was  thought  of  was  opposition  to  the  public-houses  in 
order  to  promote  habits  of  temperance.  Two  mistakes  were 
made  at  the  beginning.  First  of  alt,  the  mistake  was,  made  of 


course  seemed  to  be  to  set  up  drinking -houses  rather  than  eat- 
ing-houses. It  doubtless  would  be  good  to  open  establish- 
*.s  where  working  men  could  obtain  good  wdl-cboked 


Corbet,  the  successful  founder  of  the  Glasgow  cooking  depfits, 
failed  in  London  to  attract  the  working  classes  with  bis 
system,  admirable  and  praiseworthy  though  it  is,  as  admitted 
on  all  hands.  The  Scotch  people  are,  in  culinary  taste  and 
habits,  something  tike  the  French.  They  do  with  a  different 
class  of  cooking  altogether.  English  working  men  do  not 
care  for  anything  except  something  from  the  joint,  and  meat 
in  this  form  is  very  expensive.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
first  experiment  of  eating-houses  was  not  prosperous.  Mis- 
take number  two  was  in  commencing  in  premises  miich  too 
highly  rented  to  allow  even  a  chance  of  a  profitable 


think,  with  o 
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£100,  and  that  secures  very  commodious  premises  indeed. 
But  the  rents  of  the  two  places  first  opened  in  London — those 
in  Whitecross  Street  and  Whitechapel — were  respectively 
£250  and  £350  i  antl  to  expect  to  clear  such  rents  out  of  the 
profits  of  selling  halfpenny  cups  of  coffee  and  cocoa  was  on 
the  face  of  it  an  illusion. 

But  the  directors  had  their  enterprise  so  much  at  heart  that 
a  primary  non-success  did  not  dishearten  them,  and  imme- 
diately that  they  discovered  their  error  they  cast  about  for 
another  course  of  action,  and  going  down  to  Liverpool,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  me.  The  places  I  had  in  opera- 
tion in  Liverpool,  purely  on  my  own  responsibility  and  with 
my  own  means,  were  most  successful  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  proposed  that  I  should  lease  from  the  Com- 
pany the  two  houses  already  opened  in  Whitecross  Street  and 
Whitechapel,  and  that  the  Company  should  provide  the 
necessary  capital  to  fit  up  and  furnish  at  least  ten  more  Cams, 
one-half  of  the  number  designed  exclusively  for  working  men, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  of  the  class  I  had  established  with 
gratifying  success,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  in  Liverpool ; 
that  is,  to  meet  the  wants  of  young  men  engaged  in  offices  and 
warehouses,  and  for  the  middle  classes  generally.  The  ex- 
chequer of  young  men  is  usually  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale, 
and  when  they  go  into  restaurants  where  largely  the  profits 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  drink  sold,  the  first  question  put  to 
them  is,  "  What  will  you  have  to  drink?  "and  their  pockets  as 
well  as  their  health  suffer.  Young  men  never  like  to  appear 
to  be  shabby  ;  and  so  they  order  drink,  and  the  consequence 
often  is  that  they  team  habits  highly  objectionable.  My  own 
idea  was  that  this  movement  should  not  be  confined  to  working 


men ;  for  I  already  saw  that  there  were  other  classes  that 
those  drinking- houses  led  into  wrongways.  Hence  theopen- 
ing  of  Ludgate  Circus  Cafe,  and  of  that  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, 

Although  neither  of  the  two  cafes  first  opened  by  the  Com- 

aever  made  any  financial  return  to  me  under  the  leases  I 
from  the  Company,  yet  the  profits  were  very  consider- 
able from  the  two  latter  cafes ;  but  under  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  whole  responsibility  of  meeting  all  the  expenses 
and  incurring  all  the  risk  was  thrown  upon  me,  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  these  profits  found  their  way  into  my 
pockets,  the  shareholders  meanwhile,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  writing  off  previous  losses,  receiving  no  dividend  from  the 
payments  I  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Company. 

And  now  we  come  to  this  place  that  Mr.  Morfey  has  to-day 
been  kind  enough  to  open  for  us.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  specialities  of  our  enterprise.  First  of  all,  it  is  specially 
for  young  men  of  limited  income  ;  the  charges  will  be  ex- 
tremely moderate,  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  unexception- 
able. Another  speciality  is,  that  instead  of  having  men 
waiters,  we  have  young  ladies,  an  arrangement  which  we  be- 
lieve has  met,  in  St.  Paul's  and  Ludgate  Circus  Cafes,  with 
general  approval.  There  is  to  be  no  Such  thing  as  gratuities 
to  the  waiters,  Xa  expectation  On  their  part  of  any,  and  they 
shall  be  paid  proper  wages  and  be  the  servants  of  the  employ- 
ers, and  not  dependent  upon  something  which  is  very  like 
almsgiving.  I  think  that  will  commend  itself  highly.  It  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  customers  at  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
and  Ludgate  Circus.  I  think  another  thing  will  commend 
Itself  to  you,  and  that  is  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
co-operation.  After  making  up  the  monthly  accounts,  I  pro- 
pose to  divide  one-fourth  of  the  nett  profits  among  the  em- 
ployees monthly  pro  rata,  according  to  their  wages.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  on  a  somewhat  large  scale.  When  I  first 
introducedthli  mode  df"  working,  I  called  all  the  employees 
together,  and  informed  them  that  they  must  not  think  that  by 
receiving  one-fourth  of  the  profits  they  were  in  any  way  tak- 
ing what  was  justly  due  to  me,  because  by  their  increased 
carefulness  against  breakages,  and  by  greater  economy  and 
care  and  attention,  they  would  make  the  three-fourths 
greater  than  the  four-fourths  ;  and  so  it  turned  out  most 
unequivocally. 

At  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  we  take,  in  sums  varying  from 
fourpence  to  eighteen  pence,  no  less  than  £21, 000  per  annum, 
and  at  Ludgate  Circus  over  £8,000.  These  are  large  sums. 
Nearly  2000  persons  attend  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  daily.  It 
requires  the  patronage  of  a  very  large  number  of  people  to 
make,  up  so  large  an  amount  of  money.  A  great  number  of 
people  come  for  their  tea.  We  make  special  provision  for 
teas,  because  young  men  who  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  theii 


and  quite  as  good,  with  a  few  extra  delicacies,  as  they  could 
get  at  home,  nave  felt  this  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  them, 
and  especially  the  young  men  who  live  in  lodgings. 

Such  was  Mr.  McDougall's  own  statement  of 
his  experience  at  Liverpool  and  in  London. 
The  work  was  undertaken  by  him  purely  from  a 
beneficent  motive,  for  his  business  is  in  another 
line,  wh'ich  could  allow  of  his  giving  only  his  spare 
time  to  this  object.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  he 
has  not  been  a  loser  by  his  good  services  to  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  by  his  labours  for  the 
good  of  others.  He  has  demonstrated  that  "pub- 
lic-houses without  drink"  can  pay  well  if  properly 
managed:  and  so  many  now  are  following  his 
example,  that  he  deserves  honourable  mention  as 
a  national  benefactor  and  a  true  social  reformer. 


Chrlitmai  Port. — In  the  Christmas  week,  Mr.  Fawcett  tells 
us,  so  great  has  been  the  development  of  the  modem  fashion 
of  sending  Christmas  cards,  and  such  like,  that  "more  than 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  letters  and  packets,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  correspondence,  and  four  tons  of  extra 
registered  letters,  representing  a  total  postage  of  /;8,ooo, 
pasted  through  the  central  office." 


m 
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THE  KINGS  OF  LAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER   II.— IS    RIDICULE  THE  TEST  O 


IT  has  often  been  remarked  that  laughter  is  a 
distinctly  human  prerogative ;  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  man  is  the  only  creature  who  can 
laugh.  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  says,  "  Animals 
have  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  never  laugh ; 
they  have  no  games,  no  toys,  no  pastime,  no  amuse- 
ments, though  their  young  sometimes  play  and 
gambol."  An  able  reviewer — a  Westminster  re- 
viewer too — remarking  upon  this,  says,  "  It  is  still 
comforting  to  reflect,  in  these  days  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley,  that  man  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
•  the  rest  of  the  animated  series  by  being,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  at  least,  an  eminently  ludicrous 
creature."  Thus  the  same  mysterious  Providence 
which  has  ordained  that  man  should  be  the  only 
being  conscious  of  the  miseries  of  life,  has  or- 
dained that  he  should  also  be  the  only  one  capable 
of  laughing  at  them.  He  is  the  only  being  really 
able  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  extent  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  deformities.  It  is  a  great  compen- 
sation, misfortune  is  alleviated,  and  loses  some 
portion  of  its  bitterness,  when  the  sufferer  can 
smile  upon  it.  We  hope  ive  do  not  seem  to  speak 
without  feeling  when  we  say  that  humour  is  one  of 
the  agencies  which  helps  to  "  temper  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb."  Thus  it  has  been  said,  that  the 
cap  and  bells  is  not  less  an  emblem  of  authority 
than  the  crown  and  mitre,  or  the  sword  and  gown. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  are  the  real  causes 
of  laughter ;  it  seems  to  be  almost  as  subtle  as  life 
itself;  it  seems  to  elude  science,  to  shrink  from 
definition.  We  have  shown,  however,  that  reforms, 
while  they  have  been  undertaken  in  a  far  higher 
and  far  other  spirit  than  that  of  a  jest,  have  been 
marvellously  aided  by  the  humour  which  they  have 
evolved.  We  have  shown,  and  we  would  yet  more 
extensively  show,  that  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
has  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  history 
of  those  nations  whose  advances  have  been  most 
striking  and  most  lasting.  The  Chinese  are  a  sin- 
gular people,  but  they  surely  have  no  humour,  no 
power  for  the  expression  of  it,  or  even  for  the 
intellectual  perception  of  it,  although  probably 
some  emotional  appreciation — and  they  have  been 
a  stagnant  empire.  And  thus,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  our  free  states,  satirists  and  caricaturists  have 
been  among  the  most  popular  exponents  of  po- 
litical parties.  These  have  carried  on  the  great 
struggles  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  hu- 
morists, and  wits,  and  draughtsmen,  have  been 
not  less  important  than  statesmen,  orators,  and 
politicians. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  George 
Canning  and  his  papers  in  the  "Anti-jacobin." 
These  were  amongst  his  earliest  efforts ;  pro- 
bably in  some  future  years  these  pieces  will  be 
regarded  with  even  more  interest  than  his  great 
orations,  or  his  efforts  as  a  statesman.  Who  does 
not  know  his  "Needy  Knife-grinder"? — and  it 


has  been  said  with  truth  that  those  droll  verses 
would  be  probably  read  by  many  millions  who  never 
read,  or  were  unable  to  read,  Burke's  "  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution." 

The  volumes  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  are  rich 
in  political  verses,  and  the  "Progress  of  Man," 
and  "  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  almost  compel 
to  the  conviction  that  the  power  and  the  taste  for 
subtle  satire  have  decayed  from  amongst  us  in 
these  later  years.  The  "  University  of  Gottingen," 
to  which  Pitt,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  admiration, 
contributed  the  last  verse,  and  the  inscription  over 
the  cell* of  Elizabeth  Brownrigg,  are  p'robably  so 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  we 
will  not  exhaust  our  limited  space  by  quoting 
them. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  aspect ,  of  wit  and 
humour,  it  is  easy  to  select  illustrations  of  the  in- 
vincible might  which  laughter  has  wielded  in 
trenchant  denunciations  of  bad  things. 

Fierce  in  their  trenchant  truthfulness  are  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Porson,  in  his  "  Letters  to 
Travis "  on  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire:" — "His  industry  is  indefatigable; 
his  accuracy  scrupulous;  his  reading,  which  indeed 
is  sometimes  ostentatiously  displayed,  immense ; 
his  attention  always  awake;  his  memory  retentive; 
his  style  emphatic  and  expressive;  his  periods 
harmonious.  His  reflections  are  often  just  and 
profound;  he  pleads  eloquently  for  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  the  duty  of  toleration ;  nor  does 
his  humanity  slumber  except  when  the  Chris- 
tians are  persecuted.  Though  his  style  is  in 
general  correct  and  elegant,  he  sometimes  draws 
out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument.  In  endeavouring  to 
avoid  vulgar  terms  he  too  frequently  dignifies 
trifles,  and  clothes  common  thoughts  in  a  dress 
that  would  be  rich  enough  for  the  noblest 
ideas.  In  short,  we  are  too  often  reminded  of  that 
great  man,  Mr.  Puff,  the  auctioneer,  whose  manner 
was  so  inimitably  fine  that  '  he  had  as  much  to 
say  upon  a  ribbon  as  a  Raphael.1 " 

There  has  been  a  very  ancient  and  interesting 
discussion,  whether  Ridicule  is  the  friend  of  Truth  ? 
In  harmony  with  our  previous  observations,  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  affirmation  that, 
as  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  results  from  the 
perception  of  the  inharmonious  and  dispropor- 
tionate, so  Truth,  which  includes  all  moral 
harmonies  and  properties,  can  never  be  injured  by 
ridicule.  Truth  may  be  hated,  but  can  never  be 
ridiculed.  In  order  that  the  sarcasm  and  the  sneer, 
the  banter  of  the  burlesque,  may  have  effect, 
Truth  must  be  invested  in  robes  which  are  not  hers. 
To  laugh  at  Religion  she  must  be  represented  as 
Superstition,  or  Fanaticism  ;  to  laugh  at  Liberty 
she  must  be  represented  as  Anarchy  and  Confusion. 
Truth  is  so  essentially  lovely  that  we  can  no  more 
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laugh  at  her  than  we  can  laugh  at  a  beautiful 
flower,  or  ridicule  a  beautiful  woman,  or  sneer  at 
the  loveliness  of  a  bright  May  morning.  Truth, 
withal,  has  so  much  of  holy  sternness  combined 
with  sweetness,  that  when  she  is  represented  to 
the  eye  in  her  own  character  she  awes  the  lookers- 
on,  and  compels  an  admiration  from  even  un- 
congenial hearts. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  "The  Character- 
istics," in  his  essay  "  On  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and 
Humour,"  comments  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  on  the  saying  of  an  ancient  sage :  "That 
humour  was  the  only  test  of  gravity,  and  gravity 
of  humour;  for  a  subject  which  would  not  bear 
raillery  was  suspicious,  and  a  fact  which  would  not 
bear  serious  examination  was  certainly  false  wit." 
There  was  one  famous  occasion  in  the  history  of 
Ancient  Athens  when  truth  and  ridicule  came  into 
contact  with  each  other,  and  truth  achieved  a 
signal  victory.  The  representatives  in  the  dispute 
were  Aristophanes,  the  comedian,  and  Socrates, 
the  moralist.  Out  readers  have  not  now  to  be 
informed  that  Socrates  sought  by  his  teaching 
to  lift  the  Athenians  from  their  superstitions;  by 
the  wonderful  rapidity  and  justness  of  his  reason- 
ings he  confounded  the  sophists,  and  priests,  and 
orators  of  his  day;  but  while  he  was  away  from 
his  city,  with  extraordinary  bravery  fighting:  the 
battles  of  his  country  at  Delium,  where  he  saved 
the  life  of  the  great  historian  Xenophon,  and 
performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  and  heroism 
that  even  the  scurrilous  Lucian  places  him  above 
the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  a  party  was 
formed  against  him,  and  Aristophanes  hired,  as 
seems  likely,  by  this  party,  to  produce  upon  the 
stage  a  comedy  ridiculing  Socrates.  This  comedy 
was  "The  Clouds."  In  it  Socrates  was  represented 
hanging  up  in  a  basket  in  the  air,  uttering 
numberless  chimerical  absurdities,  and  blasphem- 
ing, as  it  was  then  reputed,  his  country's  gods. 
Socrates  never  frequented  the  theatre,  except  when 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  were  performed,  in  the 
composition  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  he  had  no 
inconsiderable  share ;  but  hearing  much  of  the 
piece — "The  Clauds" — he  determined  to  see  it 
when  produced  the  first  time.  He  went  to  the 
theatre;  he  sat  unmoved  during  the  gross  abuse 
offered  to  his  character;  he  did  not  show  the 
least  resentment  or  anger.  But  some  strangers 
knowing  that  the  original  of  the  scenic  picture 
was  present,  and  desiring  to  see  him,  he,  with 
great  good-nature,  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
performance,  and  continued  standing  the  rest  of 
the  time.  The  rising  was  fatal  to  the  piece;  the 
spectacle  of  that  well-known  face,  so  serene 
beneath  the  confidence  of  innocence  and  personal 
merit,  was  the  best  contradiction  to  the  malicious 
portrait  of  the  venial  poet.  The  edge  of  the 
ridicule  being  misapplied,  turned  from  the 
moralist  to  the  comedian,  and  when  "  The  Clouds" 
was  a  second  time  produced  upon  the  stage  it  was 
rejected  with  contempt.  Had  "The  Clouds" 
been  successful  in  its  exhibition,  the  enemies  of 
the  moralist  would  have  immediately  brought  him 
to  trial,  but  four-and- twenty  years  elapsed  between 
the  performance  of  the  comedy  and  his  condem- 
nation.    It  is   very  remarkable,  therefore,  that 


Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  "Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,"  should  cite  this  as  an  instance  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  ridicule. 

The  course  of  our  remarks  must  have  shown 
that  if  there  has  been  a  wild  and  useless  laughter, 
there  has  been  a  laughter  which  has  served  the 
world  well- — a  laughter  which  has  laughed  some  of 
the  follies  of  the  world  out  of  countenance;  a 
laughter  which  has  sometimes  gently  cheered  the 
dark  avenues  of  life,  and  healed  its  sorrows. 
Alas  I  the  laughers,  the  kings  of  laughter,  have 
usually  won  far  less  than  they  deserved  from  the 
gratitude  of  mankind,  and  sometimes  they  have 
won  their  bitterest  reprisals. 

Why  what  an  instance  we  have  in  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  them  all ;  hard -plodding,  much- 
enduring,  immortal  Daniel  Defoe.  His  pleasant 
humour,  indeed,  from  his  own  time  until  now,  has 
lightened  many  a  cheerless  hour ;  his  pleasant 
pictures  have  refreshed  and  gladdened  many  a 
vacant  solitude.  But  what  was  his  treatment  in 
his  own  day?  He  possessed  the  power  of  a  most 
adroit  fancy  and  an  irresistible  wit ;  especially  he 
possessed  that  most  awkward  sceptre  of  wit,  a 
grim  and  overwhelming  irony.  It  was  the  age 
of  Queen  Anne,  King  William,  and  his  descend- 
ants. We  would  not  needlessly  introduce  party 
matter  here,  but  our  readers  surely  know  what 
was  the  condition  of  Dissenters  in  those  days. 
It  was  insufferable,  it  had  been  intolerable; 
they  crowded  the  prisons,  they  were  transported 
to  the  colonies,  they  were  crushed  to  the  dust 
beneath  fines  and  penalties ;  to  be  a  Dissenter 
was  to  be  an  outcast  from  every  truce  of  peace, 
from  every  social  respect,  not  to  say  honour 
and  emolument.  And  Defoe  was  a  Dissenter. 
He  took  the  method  of  irony,  in  his  indignation, 
to  set  before  the  nation  the  hopeless  condition  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  religiously  allied.  All 
the  bad  passions  of  the  worst  in  the  realm  were 
arrayed  against  them.  Suddenly  a  marvellous 
piece  of  writing  appeared,  containing  the  most 
bitter  reflections  upon  Dissenters,  rejoicing  that 
their  power  was  over,  their  day  gone ;  pouring 
forth  a  bitter  wail  that  the  lenity  of  Charles  n 
and  James  n  had  spared  them  t  "  Oh,  had  the 
Puritans  all  have  been  transported  to  the  West 
Indies,"  exclaimed  the  writer,  "  we  should  have 
had  a  national  and  unmixed  church ;  we  shall 
never  enjoy  a  settled  nation  now,  until  they  are  all 
melted  down  like  old  money."  The  writer  went 
on :  "  You  kill  serpents,  and  vipers,  and  toads, 
why  not  kill  off  all  these  ?  Root  them  out  of  the 
nation.  Talk,"  continued  the  writer,  "  that  five 
shillings  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the  sacra- 
ment, or  a  shilling  a  week  for  not  coming  to 
church — 'tis  selling  them  a  licence  to  transgress  I 
What,  hang  men  for  trifles,  banish  tbem  for  things 
not  worth  naming?  But  is  an  offence  against 
God,  and  man,  and  the  Church,  to  be  bought  off 
for  five  shillings !"  This  was  the  vein  of  the  pub- 
lication, called  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  Dis- 
senters." Upon  its  publication  the  raptures  of 
the  extreme  party  knew  no  bounds.  It  was  sup- 
posed it  really  might  end  in  sending  all  the  Dis- 
senters to  the  gallows,  or  the  galleys.  A  Fellow 
of  a  College  in  Cambridge  wrote  to  his  book- 
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seller,  "  I  thank  you  for  'The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters !'  I  join  with  the  author  ra  all  he 
says,  and  have  such  a  value  for  the  book,  that 
next  to  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  I  take  it  for 
the  most  valuable  piece  I  have  ;  I  pray  God  put 
it  into  her  Majesty's  heart  to  put  what  is  then' 
proposed  into  execution — that  is,  to  exterminate 
them  all." 

The  Dissenters  themselves  were  in  alarm.  Pre- 
sently it  was  discovered  that  the  author  of  this 
bitter  and  tremendous  piece  of  irony  was  Defoe 
himself.  This  was  the  method  he  took,  as  he 
himself  says,  to  cut  the  throat  of  that  cruel  and 
implacable  party  in  the  State.  The  rage  now 
was  great.  Printer  and  bookseller  were  in- 
stantly in  custody,  and  £$o  reward  was  offered 
for  the  amprelrtnsion  of  the  author.  The  book 
itself  was  "instantly  burnt  in  the  new  palace  yard 
by  the  common  hangman.  Defoe  surrendered 
himself  and  stood  his  trial,  pleading  guilty  to  the 
indictment  charging  him  with  being  the  author  of 
the  work.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  £t.qq,  and 
to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven 
years,  and  to  stand  three  successive  days  in  the 
pillory.  He  spent  his  moments  in  prison  in 
writing  his  celebrated  "  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,"  and 
the  circumstances  entitled  it  to  rank  among  some 
of  the  most  genuine  verses  in  our  language : — 

"  Thou  art  no  shame  to  tmtb  and  honesty, 
Nor  is  the  character  of  such  defaced  by  thee 
Who  suffer  by  oppressive  injury. 
Shame,  like  the  exhalation  of  the  sun, 
Falls  back  where  first  the  motion  was  begun  ; 
And  he  who  for  no  crime  shall  on  thy  brows  appear, 
Bears  less  reproach  than  they  who  placed  him  there. 

"  Hail  1  hieroglyphic  State  machine, 
Contrived  to  punish  fancy  in, 
Men  that  are  men  in  thee  can  fccl'i 
And  all  thy  insignilicants  ■tia^ain  ; 
Contempt,  that  false  new  word  for  shame, 
Is,  without  crime,  an  empty  name, 
A  shadow  to  amuse  mankind  ; 
It  never  frights  the  wise  or  well-fixed  mind. 
Virtue  despises  human  scorn, 
And  scandals  innocence  adorn." 


He  then  recapitulates  the  names  of  some 
martyrs  of  nobility  and  worth,  who  had,  before 
him,  stood  in  the  pillory;  and  then  he  calls  on 
the  pillory  to  break  silence,  and  speak,  and  pro- 
claim his  case  to  the  world :— 

"  Tell  them  it  was  because  he  was  too  bold, 
And  told  Ihose  truths  which  should  not  have  been  told  ; 
Extol  the  justice  of  tbe  land 
Who  punish  what  they  will  not  understand. 
Tell  them  he  stands  exalted  there 
For  speaking  what  ihey  would  not  hear. 
And  yet  he  might  have  been  secure 
Had  he  said  less,  or  would  he  have  said  more. 
Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  him  here 
Are  scandals  to  the  times, 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt, 
And  can't  commit  his  crimes." 


The  verses  had.^an  amazing  sale.  Poor  Defoe 
was  ruined,  but  his  appearance  in  the  pillory,  like 
the  scene  at  the  execution  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  was 
an  ovation.  The  people  formed  a  guard  round 
the  pillory  to  protect  him  from  insult  or  injury. 
They  crowned  the  pillory,  and  strewed  it  round 
with  garlands  of  flowers ;  the  pictures  of  the  times 
represent  them  as  handing  up  posies  of  flowers 
upon  poles,  that  the  fragrance  might  reach  him; 
they  drank  his  health,  and  wished  his  judges  in 
his  place.  They  received  him  on  his  descent, 
and  bore  him  back  to  prison  with  acclamations. 
And  the  like  scene  was  enacted  as  he  stood  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  the  next  day  at  Corahill,  and, 
the  nest  day,  at  Temple  Bar.  The  circumstance 
has  itself  become  historical,  .and  while  Defoe 
Stood  in  the  pillory  for  three  hours,  he  has 
pilloried  his  judges,  by  his  immortal  lines,  so  long 
as  the  English  language  lasts. 

It  was  Mr.  Thackeray's  pleasure  to  call  himself 
a  preacher  to  mankind.  In  a  letter  of  his  before 
us,  dated  so  far  back  as  184.8,  he  says,  in  ac- 
knowledging some  kindness  he  had  received,  and 
speaking  of  himself,  "  Who  is  this  that  sets  up  to 
preach  to  mankind,  and  to  laugh  at  many  things 
which  men  reverence  ?  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
tell  the  1  truth  always,  and  to  see  it  anght  accord- 
ing to  the  eyes  which  God  Almighty  gives  me." 
It  was  some  time  after  this  when  Mr.  Thackeray 
began  to  preach  what  may  be  regarded,  we  sup- 
pose, as  his  most  effective  sermons ;  but  in  this 
extract  he  very  modestly  defines  not  only  his  own 
place  in  the  world  of  letters,  but  the  place  also  of 
those  other  great  humorists  and  satirists  who 
have  most  effectively  served  mankind  ;  especially 
those  satirists  who  have  used  their  power  for  the 
purpose  of  laughing  bad  things  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  and,  certainly,  among  them  we  know  not 
where  to  find  a  pen  more  pure,  or  more  powerful, 
than  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  Humour  teaches, 
wit  scourges.  Both  wit  and  humour,  therefore, 
have  their  value,  fulfil  an  office,  and  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  health  of  mankind.  Wit,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  may  be  reprobated  as  a 
perpetual  disposition,  but  it  is  healthy  as  an  occa- 
sional manifestation ;  and  there  are  pachyder- 
matous animals  in  the  moral  world — there  are 
thick-skinned  sins  that  can  only  be  pierced  by  the 
sharp  shafts  of  wit  and  satire.  May  we  quote 
without  irreverence  the  daring  claim  of  Pope  ? 

™  I  own  I'm  proud,  I  must  be  proud  to  sec 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me  ; 

Safe  from  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Throne, 
'Yet  touched,  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone." 

Thus  sometimes  contempt  reveals  itself  by 
laughter ;  when  the  thing  is  beneath  us,  when  a 
social  vice  or  foible  is  too  tittle  and  contemptible 
to  provoke  our  ire,  when  the  fly  upon  the  chariot 
wheel  will  say,  "  See  what  a  dust  I  kick  up  1 "  or 
when  the  gnat  will  apologise  to  the  elephant  for 
adding  so  materially  to  the  burden  of  life  by  riding 
on  his  ear,  and  when  little  men  strut  across  the 
Stage  dressed  in  their  plush  and  tinsel  stage 
properties,  but  insisting  upon  it  that  they  are  not 
mimic  but  real  sovereigns,  the  artist  expresses 
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simply  contempt ;  and  this  led  Hobbs,  with  too 
bold  a  generalisation,  to  reduce  the  causes  of  all 
laughter  to  mere  self-satisfied  contempt.  Thisis 
very  greatly  true,  but  not  sufficiently  true.  As 
William  Hazlitt  has  remarked:  "In  this  sense iEsop 
was  the  greatest  wit  and  moralist  that  ever  lived. 
Ape  and  slave,  >he  looked  askance  at  human  nature, 
and  beheld  its  weaknesses  and  errors  transferred  to 
another  species.  Vice  and  virtue  were  to  him  as 
plain  as  any  objects  of  sense.  He  saw  in  man  a 
talking,  absurd,  obstinate,  proud,  angry  animal; 
and  clothed  these  abstractions  with  wings,  or  a 
beak,  or  a  tail,  or  long  ears,  or  claws,  as  they 
appeared  embodied  in  the  brute  creation.  His 
moral  philosophy  is  natural  history.  He  makes 
an  ass  bray  wisdom  and  a  frog  croak  humanity. 
The  store  of  moral  truth,  and  the. fund  of  invention 
in  exhibiting  it,. in  its  eternal  forms  palpable  and 
intelligible,  and  delightful  to  children  and  grown 
persons,  and  to  all  ages  and  nations,  are  almost 
miraculous.  The  invention  of  a  fable  is  to  me 
the  most  enviable  exertion  of  human  genius :  it  is 
the  discovering  a  truth  to  which  there  is  no  clue, 
and  which,  when  once  found  out,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  I  would  rather  have  been  the  author 
of  'vEsop's  Fables'  than  'Euclid's  Elements.'" 

Thus,  then,  some  of  the  deformities  in  human 
character  are  exposed,  some  social  evils  brought  to 
light  aud  reproved  ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  disposition  to  close  the  lips  of  the  satirist,  or 
the  humorist,  hides  the  design  to  veil  the  light 
from  revealing  too  clearly  abuses  which  those 
who  feel  tenderly  towards  them  think  it  desirable 
to  hide.  A  mistress  rebuked  her  servant-girl  for 
not  dusting  the  furniture,  exclaiming,  "These 
things  are  quite  dusty,  look  I  look!"  "If  you 
please,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,"  it  is  not  that  the 
things  are  dusty,  but  it's  that  nasty  sun  that  comes 
in  and  seems  to  show  the  dust  on  things." 

For  humour  is  a  revealer.  There  was  a  curious 
old  book  written  a  long  time  since,  Mandeville's 
"  Fable  of  the  Bees ;"  it  has  been  truly  described 
as  the  worst  philosophy  but  the  truest  satire  ever 
written :  for  the  book  was  written  in  all  seriousness 
to  show  that  ignorance  is  essential  to  the  stability 
and  well-being  of  society;  that  every  man  is  a 
knave  and  every  woman  base.  If  this  book 
be  true  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  no 
such  thing  as  honesty  ;  cleanliness  is  a  matter  of 
constitution — no  more;  crime  a  matter  of  taste — 
no  less.  The  natural  reply  to  this  is  that,  of  course, 
if  men  desire  to  have  the  reputation  for  the 
possession  of  that  which  they  have  not,  this  must 
be  from  the  fact  that  they  perceive  that  which  they 
have  not  to  be  the  chief  good  after  all,  and  thus 
this  paradoxical  volume  affirms,  although  its 
author  did  not  intend  it,  the  possession  of  a  con- 
science even  by  the  very  w»rst  of  men.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  in  his  "Characteristics,"  replied  to 
the  book  another  way.  "  Should  one,"  says  he, 
"who  had  the  countenance  of  a  gentleman,  ask 
me  why  I  would  avoid  being  nasty  when  nobody 
was  present — in  the  first  place,  I  should  myself  be 
fully  satisfied  that  he  was  himself  a  very  nasty 
gentleman  who  could  put  the  question."  Thus 
the  central  question  of  old  Mandeville's  book  is, 
why  should  a  man  be  honest  in  the  dark  ?    Surely 


such  a  doctrine  implies  such  a  bluntness  in  the 
moral  sense  that  one  would  think  the  pages  of  the 
book  have  only  to  be  read  to  be  despised,  and  to 
make  it  evident  that  such  notions  must  loosen  all 
the  foundations  of  society. 

Yet  Mandeville's  book  has  passed  into  more 
actions  than  libraries,  and  wherever  society  is 
infected  by  sentiments  so  diseased,  and  where  the 
pulse  has  so  little  of  moral  health,  there  is  a  fair 
field  for  something  more  than  the  cheerful  play 
of  the  humorist's  power ;  the  scourge  of  wit  is 
needed  for  such  a  state  of  social  sin.  And  thus 
we  find  wrath  revealing  itself  by  laughter.  We 
need  not  refer  to  satirists  so  coarse  as  Aristo- 
phanes in  one  age,  or  Rabelais  in  another ;  but 
we  may  here  mention  Pope.  He  lived  in  what 
may  be  called  the  age  of  satirists.  •  It  was  an  age 
of  corruption,  peculation,  and  .  fraud ;  infamy 
abounded  everywhere ;  every  man  appeared  to 
have  his  price  ;  everything  was  bought  and  sold  ; 
the  coronet  of  the  earl,  the  star  of  the  order,  the 
ermine  of  the  judge,  the  lawn  of  the  prelate— 
they  were  the  badges  of  apostasy,  the  regimentals 
of  libertinism.  Gentlemen  dressed  out  in  the 
spangles  of  infamy,  walked  about  and  thought 
themselves  very  pretty  fellows.  After  selling  their 
wives, .  their  sisters,  or  themselves,  dissimilation 
and  effrontery  went  forth  bold  and  unblushing. 
Here  were  targets  for  the  scorn  of  the  satirist, 
and  if  men  were  called  upon  to  laugh,  surely  it 
could  only  be  in  wrath  or  anger ;  and  so  we  find 
that  during  this  period  some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  our 'literature  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
arena  of  satire.  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Young, 
Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  all  these  writers  flourished 
between  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  n 
and  the  accession  of  George  n.  Some  of  these 
satirists  themselves  were  not  so  pure  that  we  men- 
tion their  names  with  unmingled  pleasure;  but 
it  is  mournful  to  contemplate  the  social  life  of 
those  years.  The  satirist  did  contemplate  it,  and 
the  history  of  the  period  in  many  of  its  domestic 
aspects  is  written  in  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  the 
prose  of  Fielding.  The  poetry  of  Pope  espe- 
cially is  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  age,  and  he 
describes  his  purpose  in  it  to  be  to 


And,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  scorn,  the  fiery- 
winged  satire  with  which  his  pages  abound,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  the  independence  and  good 
sense  of  his  writings.  Pope  was  far  beyond  his 
age  ;  he  satirised  dukes,  he  eulogised  the  man  of 
Ross;  in  a  time  of  universal  sycophancy  he 
moved  through  a  circle  of  courtly  parasites,  far 
more  upright  than  perhaps  any  one  of  them ;  he 
provoked  the  ire  of  the  writing  craft,  too,  upon 
the  publication  of  the  "Dunciad."  It  is  said  he 
was  usually  accompanied  through  the  streets  by 
a  huge  Irishman  armed  with  a  club,  so  that  if  any 
Grub  Street  author  or  vengeful  peer  sought  to 
chastise  him,  the  Irishman  had  full  commission  to 
conduct  the  controversy  according  to  the  most 
approved  logic  of  the  shillelagh.  And  perhaps 
his  verses  did  something  towards  clarifying  the 
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social  atmosphere.  In  the  close  of  the  "  Dunciad  " 
he  describes  the  ultimate  consequences  sure  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  social  dishonesty,  impiety, 
and  atheistic  irreligion,  in  verses  to  the  perfect 
taste  of  which  some  exception  has  been  taken, 
but  which  are  no  doubt  literally  true,  and  are  not 
without  a  solemn  warning  to  some  aspects  of  our 
own  age.    We  may  quote  them  here : — 

"  She  comes,  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  night  primeval,  nnd  of  chaos  old  I 
Before  her,  Fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay, 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Thus,  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  Art  goes  out,  anil  all  is  night. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  tied. 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head  1 
Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more  : 
Physic  of  Melaphysic  begs  defence, 
And  Melaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  Sense  ! 
See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly  ! 
In  vain  !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die 
Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires, 
And,  unawares,  Morality  expires. 
Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine  ; 
Notuman  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine  ! 
Lo  !  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos  !  is  restored  ; 
Light  dies  before  Ihy  uncreating  word  : 
Thy  hand,  greaL  anarch  !  lets  the  curtain  fall, 
And  universal  darkness  buries  nil." 

A  pleasant  instance  of  wrath  revealing  itself  by 
grim  laughter  occurs  on  the  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Voltaire  and  Dr.  Young,  the  well-known 
:iuthor  of  tha  "  Night  Thoughts."  The  intense 
jealousy  of  Voltaire  led  him  to  run  down  the 
"  Paradise  Lost "  of  Milton — perhaps  our  readers 
will  remember  thai  he  had  spoken  of  "  Hamlet" 
as  "the  production  of  a  drunken  savage."  On 
this   occasion    he  furiously  condemned  Milton's 

Cersonifications  of  Death,  and  Sin,  and  Satan  in 
is  great  poem.  While  he  was  pouring  along  his 
sarcasm  upon  what  he  denounced  as  "extrava- 
gancies," Young,  shocked  at  the  irreverence  and 
the  levity  of  the  Frenchman,  sat  quietly  penning 
an  epigram  byway  of  reply;  and  as  the  satirist  _ 
ceased.  Young,  while  repealing,  handed  to  him 
the  paper  on  which  he  had  pencilled  the  couplet, 

"  Thou  art  so  witty,  wicked,  and  so  thin, 
Thou  art,  at  once,  the  Devil,  Death,  and  Sin  1 " 

Voltaire  was  roused  to  such  exasperation  that, 
without  a.word,  he  rose  and  left  the  room. 

It  seems  a  considerable  step  from  Alexander 
Pope  to  William  Cowpcr,  but  Cowper  as  a  satirist 
has  never  received  the  honours  he  deserves ;  his 
gentleness,  his  sweetness,  the  tone  of  elevated 
piety  pervading  his  writings,  would  seem  to  have 
obscured  those  rays  and  scintillations  of  wit  and 
satire  so  abundant  especially  in  his  earlier  poems. 
He  had,  however,  the  power  to  knit  the  thong  of 
satire,  it  sometimes  seems,  in  quite  equal  strength 
to  Pope.  Take  him  all  in  all,  we  prefer  him  far 
before  Pope.  Apart  from  his  evangelical  purity 
and  elevated  piety,  he  has  written  far  more  re- 


memberable  lines  bearing  at  once  the  verbal 
majesty  and  proverbial  strength  of  the  great  poet. 
As  to  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  rich  description 
of  natural  scenes,  the  evidences  of  which  are  so 
abundant  in  Cowper,  these  are  all  but  entirely 
wanting  in  Pope;  but  as  a  satirist,  a  delineator, 
and  judge  of  manners,  a  reprover  of  social  foibles, 
they  are  equal.  It  is  true,  sad  and  sorrowful  as 
Cowper's  life  was,  he  does  not  carry  along  a  train 
of  acrid  or  acid  feeling  so  continuously  as  Pope 
does;  a  gentle  good-humour  seems  speedily  to 
interpose,  and  the  wrath  shortly  becomes  good- 
humoured  ridicule.    Pretty  sharp,  too — 

"  An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless,'  if  it  goes,  as  when  it  stands." 


"  There  arc,  who  for  the  bane  of.lhousands  born 
Build  God  a  church,  nnd  laugh  His  word  to  scorn. 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just, 
And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  side-lhrust." 

That  is  a  clever  piece  from  which  it  is  supposed 
the  American  expression  of  "  going  the  whole 
hog"  is  derived.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Newton  that 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  it  off  at  once,  "and  it  gives 
a  proof  that  his  faculties  are  no  way  hurt  by  his 
long  illness."  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
story  we  quoted  in  our  first  paper  in  which  the 
Mohammedans  before  the  magistrates  affirmed 
that  Mohammed,  in  sheer  ignorance  of  English 
human  nature,  prohibited  the  use  of  spirits,  and 
the  following  lines  of  Cowper  in  reproof  of  the 
love  of  the  world  will  recall  this  incident: — 


"  Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk  : 
■  Good  Mussulnian,  abstain  from  pork  I 
There  is  a  part  in  every  swine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 
May  taste,  whate'er  his  inclination, 
On  pain  of  excommunication.' 
Such  Mahomet's  mysterious  chaigc, 
And  thus  he  laft  the  point  at  large 
Had  he  Ihe  sinful  part  express'd, 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest ; 
But,  for  one  piece,  they  thought  it  hard 
Front  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarred, 
And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 
Much  controversy  straight  arose,    ■ 
These  choose  the  bock,  (he  belly  those  j 
By  some,  'tis  confidently  said, 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head ; 
While  others  at  that  doctrine  rail. 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail. 
Thus,  conscience  freed  from  every  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh  I — 'tis  well,— the  tale  applied 
-May  make  you  laugh  on  t'other  side. 
Renounce  the  world,  the  preacher  cries  t— 
We  do,  a  multitude  replies. 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free, 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he  ; 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten. 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten." 
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PRESIDENT   ARTHUR. 


Born,  1831;  became  President,  Sept.  send,  1881. 
(See  "  Leisure  Horn  "  for  18S1,  p.  703.) 


DarietitB. 


Imports  an  d  Expo  rts. 


will  be  acceptable  as  throwing  light  on  much  disputed 
and  frequently  misunderstood  questions  : — "The  relation  of 
imports  and  exports  has  of  late  perplexed  many,  and  has 
given  rise  10  a  prolonged  and  unnecessary  discussion.  To 
niy  mind,  the  imports  and  exports  are  one  of  the  many  forms 
in  which  capital  travels  from  country  to  country,  and  the  more 
a  country  imports  the  greater  is  the  evidence  of  her  growing 
wealth,  except,  indeed,  where  such  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  is  not  normal,  but  exceptional.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  Kingdom  this  evidence  is  very  clear  and  direct,  for, 
with  an  increase  in  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  there 
is  a  corresponding  increase  of  wealth.  British  capital  moves 
about.  It  is  largely  invested  in  colonial  and  foreign  soil, 
colonial  and  foreign  public  works,  colonial  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  colonial  and  foreign  funds  ;  and  the  produce  of 
these  investments  must  come,  and  does  come,  from  year  to 
year,  partly,  at  least,  in  the  shape  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise which.England  needs  for  the  food,  dress,  and  comforts 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  wants  of  her  manufactures.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  as  much  capital  should  flow  out  as 
is  flowing  in,  because,  great  as  is  the  National  Debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  only  a  very  insignificant  part  of  it  is  held 
abroad.  And,  unfortunately,  less  capital  has  been  required 
in  foreign  countries  of  late  years  from  England,  because  less 
opportunities  have  been  fjiveo  for  productive  investments  in 
railways  and  other  public  works  in  this  decennium  than  in 
the  last.  The  relation  of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
to  the  increase  of  British  wealth  is  interesting.  In  1 860  the 
imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  merchandise  and 
bullion,  amounted  to  £233, 500,000,  and  the  exports,  including 
British,  foreign,  and  colonial  merchandise,  and  bullion, 
£190,000,000,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  of  £43,500,000. 
In  1870  the  imports,  as  above,  amounted  to  £332,700,000, 


and  the  exports  to  £263,000,000,  showing  an  excess  of 
£69,700,000,  or  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious excess  of  imports.  Look,  now,  at  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  that  period.  In  i860  the  gross  amount  of  property 
and  income  assessed  to  Income-tax  was  £335,200,000.  Ten 
years  after,  in  1870,  the  same  income  was  assessed  at 
£444,900,000,  that  being  an  increase  of  £109,700,000,  or 
32-72  per  cent,  oyer  i860.  Ten  years  more  elapsed,  ard  in 
1SS0  the  imports,  as  above,  including  merchandise  and  bul- 
lion, amounted  to  £427,400,000,  while  the  exports,  including 
British,  foreign,  and  colonial  merchandise,  and  bullion,  were 
£305,300,000,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  of  £122, 100,000, 
or  7518  per  cent,  increase  over  the  excess  of  1870.  Bit 
has  British  wealth  decreased  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  Far 
from  it.  The  gross  amount  assessed  to  Income-tax  in  1880 
was  £578,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  £133,100,000,  or  29 
per  cent,  over  the  amount  assessed  in  1S70.  The  excess  of 
imports  arid  the  increase  of  wealth  are  growing  together. 
The  excess  of  imports  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
no  Indication  whatever  of  any  increasing  indebtedness  to 
foreign  countries.  The  reverse  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  and  the 
favourable  foreign  exchanges  furnish  an  abundant  and  irre- 
fragable proof  of  that.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  poor  in 
national  resources,  and  having  besides  a  large  amount  of 
interest  of  public  debt  to  send  abroad,  an  excess  of  importa- 
tion might  give  occasion  for  alarm,  but  in  the  case  of  a  rich 
country  like  this,  it  is  altogether  different,  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  exports  should  exceed  the  imports. " 

In  another  letter  Professor  Leone  Levi  replies  to  several 
questions  raised  by  his  first  letter.     He  says  : — 

"The  numerous  letters  which  have  reached,  me  on  the  're- 
lation of  the  excess  of  imports  to  national  wealth,'  indicate 
that  the  subject  is  but  little  understood,  and  that  it  has  many 
elements  of  real  difficulty. 

"  If  my  theory  is  right,  that  an  excess  of  imports  denotes 
an  overflow  of  capital  to  the  United  Kingdom,  are  we  to 
understand,  a  correspondent  asks,  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  whose  exports  annually  exceed  the  imports,  are 
so  much  the  poorer  every  year  ?  But  in  my  letter  I  stated 
that  imports  and  exports  are  only  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
capital  travels  from  country  to  country.  The  United  States 
are  greater  exporters  than  importers  of  capital  produce,  but 
they  have  imported,  and  do  import  largely,  of  capital  in  other 
forms,  partly  in  the  shape  of  loans  for  their  recent  war  expen- 
diture, and  partly  in  shares  and  bonds,  taken  up  in  other 
countries,  in  their  railways,  lands,  and  other  public  works. 
In  so  far  as  the  excess  of  produce  sent  abroad  by  the  United 
States  represents  the  payment  of  interest  on  capita)  spent  by 
1  productively,  that,  doubtless,  is  nothing  but  li 
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s  it  represents  interest  of  capital  and  profits  on 
property  productively  invested  in  the  United  States,  that  is 
not  loss,  but  gain,  only  realised  by  the  foreign  investor.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  United  States  are  as  yet  only  the  land 
of  promise  of  capital,  and  that  it  being  comparatively  a  new 
country  its  need  of  capital  is  great. 

"If  the  excess  of  imports  represents  in  any  degree  the  in- 
terest On  British  capital  lent  and  invested  abroad,  another 
correspondent  asks,  is  it  not  an  evidence  that  England  has 
ceased  to  He. a  sufficiently  profitable  market  for  investments, 
and  that  British  capitalists  contribute,  by  such  investments,  to 
render  foreign  countries  a  better  field  for  labour  than  Eng- 
land ?  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  British  industry 
suffers  from  the  withdrawal  of  capital  for  foreign  investments, 
though,  with  the  British  investor,  the  simple  question  is  which 
form  of  investment  pays  best.  Iu  any  case,  '  there  is  that 
scatters  and  yet  increases,'  and  capital  spent  productively  in 
foreign  countries  eventually  tends  to  render  British  capital  and 
British  labour  at  home  more  productive.  I  may  remark, 
however,  in  passing,  that  foreign  countries  are  no  longer  as 
destitute  of  capital  as  they  once  were,  and  the  greater  equal- 
isation of  the  rate  of  interest  denotes  that  half  a  Century  of 
comparative  peace  and  industry  has  provided  many  European 
States  with  a  large  amount  of  available  capital,  one  of  the 
most  necessary  factors  in  manufacturing  industry. 

"  But  another  important  problem  is  suggested  by  another 
correspondent : — 

'  Are  we  sure  that  Britain  is  really  growing  in  wealth, 
when  by  the  common  experience  of  mercantile  men  profit! 
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"  True,  the  amount  assessed  under  Schedule  D  in  the  year 
1879-80  was  about  .£8,000,000  less  than  in  1878-79,  but  the 
other  sources  of  income  did  not  exhibit  any  decrease,  and  the 
sum  total  assessed  was  pretty  much  the  same.  But  when  we 
take  a  longer  period  than  one  01  two  years  the  increase  is 
marked  and  well  distributed  among  nearly  all  sources  of  in- 
come, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
earners,  a  greater  number  of  houses  built,  a  greater  number  of 
routes  of  railway  open,  a  greater  number  of  ships  afloat,  more 
mines,  more  gas,  more  oi  everything.  It  is  but  a  truism  to 
say  'that  money  makes  money,' and  yet  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  large  amount  of  realised  capital  should  of  itself  pro- 
duce an  increasing  annual  amount. 

"  One  more  question  is  suggested  by  another  correspondent 
— viz.,  '  England  is  annually  receiving  back  a  large  amount 
of  capital  in  produce.  What  is  she  dome  with  it  ?  A  large 
portion  is  actually  destroyed— wasted. '  But,  again,  this  is  a 
gross  error.  The  amount  expended  in  raw  materials  for 
manufacture,  in  food,  drink,  and  clothing  for  the  people,  and 
in  manifold  articles  necessary  for  houses,  ships,  etc.,"  is  ex- 
pended productively.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  can  be 
said  to  be  expended  in  luxuries.  Depend  upon  it,  cheap 
bread  and  abundance  of  food  and  clothing  constitute  the  very 
best  national  investment,  for  they  strengthen  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  the  people  and  increase  their  power  for  work. 

"  Economic  questions  often  appear  obscure  and  uncertain, 
Ixicause  we  arc  apt  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  what 
is  seen  and  to  ignore  whit  is  not  seen,  which  is  often  not  less 
real  and  operative.  We  see  an  excess  of  imports,  but  we  do 
not  sec  how  the  value  is  balanced.  We  see  an  apparent  pros- 
perity in  a  country  clearly  pursuing  an  erroneous  policy. 
We  do  not  see  the  silent  departure  of  wealth  from  its  borders. 
Much  as  we  may  desire  a  revival  of  trade  and  more  favour- 
able returns  for  British  industry,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
remotest  excuse  for  charging  the  more  liberal  policy  pursued 
of  late  years  with  any  share  of  responsibility  for  the  recent 

rtlminnt,™  of  profits." 


Automaton  Violin- Player. 

The  well-known  "Galignani"  gave,  in  1840,  the  following 
account  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Bruycre,  who  was  present  at  its  performance.  The 
work  was  constructed  by  a  Monsieur  Marcppe,  and  exhi- 
bited l>eforc  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Paris.  "On  en- 
tering the  salon,"  says  M.  Bruycre,  "I  saw  a  well-dressed, 
handsome  figure  of  a  man,  about  forty  or  forty-five,  standing 
with  a  violin  in  his  hand,  as  if  contemplating  a  piece  of  music 
(bat  lay  on  a  desk  before  him  ;  and  had  I  not  gone  to  see  an 
automaton,  I  should  have  believed  the  object  before  me  to 
have  been  a  living  figure,  so  easy  were  the  altitude  and  ex- 
pression of  its  countenance.  I  had  but  little  time  for  observa- 
tion ere  the  orchestra  was  filled  with  musicians  ;  and  on  the 
leader  taking  his  seat,  the  figure  instantly  raised  itself  erect, 
liowcd  with  much  elegance  two  or  trirce  times,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  leader  nodded  as  if  to  say  he  was  ready,  and  placed 
the  violin  to  his  shoulder.  At  the  given  signal  he  raised  his 
liow,  and  applying  it  to  his  instrument,  produced,  a  la  Paga- 
nini,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  extraordinary  flourishes  1 
ever  heard,  in  which  scarcely  a  semitone  within  tlia  compass 
of  the  instrument  was  omitted,  and  was  executed  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  and  clearness  perfectly  astonishing.  The  orchestra 
then  played  a  short  symphony,  in  which  the  figure  occasion- 
ally joined  in  beautiful  style  ;  he  then  played  a  fantasia  in  E, 
with  accompaniments,  with  an  allegro  mal/o  on  the  fourth 
string  solo,  which  was  perfectly  indescribable.  The  tones 
produced  were  anything  but  like  those  of  the  violin,  and  ex- 
pressive beyond  expression.  I  felt  as  if  lifted  from  my  seat, 
and  hurst  into  tears,  in  which  predicament  I  saw  many  per- 
sons in  the  room.  Suddenly  he  struck  into  a  cadenza,  in 
which  the  harmonics,  double  and  single,  arpeggios  on  the 
four  strings,  and  saltos,  for  which  Paganmi  was  so  celebrated, 
were  introduced  with  the  greatest  effect ;  and  after  a  close 
shake  of  eight  bars,  commenced  the  coda,  a  prestissimo 
movement,  played  in  three  parts  throughout ;  this  part  of  the 
performance  was   perfedr  magical.     1  have  heard  the  great 


saluted  my  ear.      It  began 


reppe,  who  is  a  player  of  no  mean  order,  then  came  forward 
amidst  the  most  deafening  acclamations,  and  slated  that, 
emulated  by  the  example  olVaucanson's  flute-player,  he  hod 


bring  it  to  completion.  He  then  showed  the  company  the 
interior  of  the  figure,  which  was  completely  filled  with  small 
cranks,  by  which  the  motions  ore  given  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  automaton  at  the  will  of  the  conductor,  who  has  the" 
whole  machine  so  perfectly  Under  control  that  M.  Mareppc 
proposed  that  it  should  perform  any  piece  of  music  which 
may  be  laid  before  him  within  a  fortnight.  He  also  showed 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,,  the  figure  was  self-acting,  as,  on 
winding  up  the  strings,  several  of  the  most  beautiful  airs 
were  played,  amongst  which  were  '  Nel  cor  piu,'  'Partant 
pour  la  Syrie,'  'Weber's  Last  Waltz.1  and  'La  ci  darem  la 
mano,'  all  with  brilliant  embellishments.  But  the  ehtf 
a"<nau-e  is  the  manner  in  which  the  figure  is  made  to  obey 
the  direction  of  the  conductor,  whereby  it  is  endowed  with  a 


Entry  of  the  Army  of  the  Crimea  Into  Paris. 

The  29th  of  December,  1S55,  says  a  spectator,  from  whose 
narrative  we  quote,  witnessed  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris  of  the  troops  returned  from  the  Crimea.  All  the 
houses  were  decorated  with  flags.  Foremost  was  our  gay 
tricoloured  flag.  Then  came  the  Italian  tricoloured  flag, 
which  replaces  the  blue  by  green.  Then  came  the  English  flag, 
red  with  a  corner  formed  of  white  and  red  crosses.  After- 
wards Came  the  flag  of  Turkey,  red  with  a  white  crescent. 

All  the  windows  were  full  of  people  ;  the  streets  and  the 
boulevards  were  crowded,  so  that  the  guards  of  Paris  and  the 
National  Guard  could  scarcely  restrain  the  crowd  and  keep 
open  the  course  reserved  for  the  troops.  We  had  a  long 
time  to  wait.  At  length  the  distant  shouts  announced  for  us 
the  approach  of  the  line  of  troops.  As  it  advanced  the 
noise  increased,  and  when  General  Canroberl  at  lhe  head  of 
the  troops  was  perceived,  the  shouts  of  welcome  were  deafen- 
ing indeed. 

The  general  was  followed  by  some  poor  wounded  men. 
Some  had  lost  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or  an  eye.     Others  still  had 


lowed.  Ah  !  the  poor  young  men  !  How  they  were  Wasted 
away,  bronzed,  and  lean  '.  Kverylxxly  had  tears  in  his  eyes 
on  seeing  them.  How  they  must  have  suffered  !  said  people 
on  all  sides.  But  they  were  in  high  spirits,  and  very  glad  to 
find  themselves  again  in  France. 

Flowers,  branches,  and  crowns  or  laurel  were  showered 
upon  them  ;  their  arms  were  decorated  with  them,  as  well  as 
their  eagles,  battered  by  the  balls  at  Sebastopol.  Afterwards 
came  the  zouaves,  the  lancers,  the  hussars,  the  grenadiers, 
the  gendarmes,  and  the  artillery  of  the  guard,  each  division 
preceded  by  its  wounded  men. 

They  were  certainly  pleased  with  the  reception  which  was 
made  for  them.  Never  did  the  crowd  show  more  eagerness 
in  crying  aloud,  "  Hurrah  for  our  fine  army  I  Hurrah  for 
our  brave  soldiers  I'  Never  were  kerchiefs  more  waved  by 
the  ladies  of  Paris.  From  time  to  lime  a  father  or  a  mother 
came  forth  from  the  crowd  to  embrace  a  beloved  son.  Oftener 
a  soldier  came  forth  from  the  ranks  to  cast  himself  into  lhe 
arms  of  his  parents  and  his  friends.  But,  alas  t  how  many 
fathers  and  mothers  and  friends  lamented  the  absent  ones — 
the  lost  who  will  never  return  I 

I  was  told  the  history  of  a  spaniel  that  followed  the  last 
battalion  of  the  50th  Regiment.  This  dog,  which  is  called 
Pacha,  has  made  the  campaign  of  lhe  Crimea  and  the  war 
in  the  East,  neither  more  nor  less  than  all  the  brave  soldiers 
whose  return  has  been  so  well  feted.  He  has  seen  the  fire, 
he  has  suffered  hunger,  cold,  and  misery.  He  has  saved  by 
his  watchful  alarm  more  than  one  sentinel  about  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Russians,  Furnished  with  a  bottle  of  brandy 
suspended  to  his  neck  during  the  winter  which  followed  so 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  last  army  under  the  walls  of 
Sebastopol,  the  indefatigable  Pacha  was  seen  to  go  along  the 
trenches  where  our  sojdieis  were  benumbed  with  cold.  He 
recognised  without  trouble  the  company  to  which  he  was 
especially  attached,  and  insensible  to  the  cold,  unshaken  in 
the  midst  of  shot  and  shell,  Pacha  reached  to  the  posts  where 


lie  was  sent,  and  where  he  was  received  with  cries  of  joy. 
The  soldiers  were  refreshed  with  the  liquor  brought  by  their 
friend,  and  never  sent  him  back  to  the  encampment  until 
loaded   with  caresses  and  filled  with  the   remains  of   their 


A  Shepherd  *t  Salisbury  Plain.— Mr.  Bright,   in  one  of 

his  recent  speeches,  mentioned  an  incident  that  occurred 
about  forty  years  ago.  We  should  hope  that  average  wages 
are  double  what  they  then  were,  as  well  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  greater  on  the  whole,  though  meat  is  dearer. 
But  fresh  meat  was  a  luxury  unknown  to  a  shepherd  in  those 
days.  "  I  was  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  Wiltshire,  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  which  was  a  bleak  country  in 'that  day — it  is  more 
cultivated  now— and  where  there  arc  those  wonderful  remains 
of  ancient  and  unrecorded  time  in  the  great  stories  of  Stonc- 
henge.  There  was  a  man  walking  about  among  those  ruins 
with  a  rough  coat  on,  and  evidently  acquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a 
shepherd,  and  that,  rain  or  fair,  he  was  on  Salisbury  Plain 
tending  his  sheep.  1  asked  htm  how  many  children  he  had, 
and  be  said,  ■  Only  one,  thank  God  ! '  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  how 
is  it  you  thank  God  you  have  only  one  child  ? '  and  he  replied, 
*  Would  not  you  do  the  same  if  you  had  to  spend  seven  days 
a  week  here  tending  sheep  and  your  wages  were  eight  shillings 
a  week  and  no  more?'  I  said,  '  Well,  perhaps  I  might  ;  or 
I  might  ask,  somehow  or  other,  that  the  eight  shillings  might 
be  made  into  sixteen.'  " 


French  Vintage.— The  average  vintage  in  France  was 
slated  greatly  in  excess  in  our  last  number  by  the  error  of  a 
single  figure  :  a  good  ordinary  year  supplies  t, 000,000,000 
gallons.  Another  error  occurred  in  our  last  volume  (p.  103), 
where  Lord  Derby  was  represented  as  stating  the  increase  of 
the  amount  on  which  income-tax  had  been  paid  in  Itoo, 
instead  of  fen,  years. 

Emigration  to  the  Caps.—  Attention  is  directed  by  the 
Cape  Government  to  the  resources  of  tbe  colony  as  a  field  for 
agricultural  emigration.  The  class  of  emigrants  specially 
desired  are  farmers  possessing  some  capita],  or  farm  labourers 
accustomed  to  and  desirous  of  pursuing  agricultural  employ- 
ments. Frugal  and  sober  men  prepared,  especially  at  the 
outset,  lo  face  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  any  industrial 
avocation,  may  fairly  look  for  success.  The  Cape  Govern- 
ment undertake  to  transport  emigrants  and  their  families 
from  the  port  of  embarkation  in  England  to  their  respective 
locations  in  the  colony,  providing  food  during  the  sea 
passage.  Grants  of  land  are  made  to  emigrants  on  excep- 
tionally easy  terms,  and  assistance  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  small  advances  without  intetest,  repayable  within  two 
years.  The  advantages  which  the  country  offers  are  agri- 
culture, viticulture,  and  ostrich,  sheep,  and  cattle-farming, 
on  all  of  which  subjects  reliable  information  will  be  given  on 
application  lo  the  Cape  Government  Emigration  Agent,  to, 
Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Earthquaks  at  Smyrna  In  1880.— A  resident  at 
Smyrna  described  in  a  letter  the  sensations  a  lihe  time 
(August,  1880k  "  We  have  had  a  horrible  earthquake  here. 
It  lasted,  they  say,  fifteen  seconds — ihey  seemed  very  long 
ones  to  me— and  if  it  had  continued  three  more  I  don't  think 
a  house  in  Smyrna  or  Bouraabat  would  have  stood.  It  hap- 
pened on  July  29th,  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  I  was 
awakened  by  a  rolling,  hissing  noise  ;  my  bed  seemed  hcavinp 
under  me.     I  started  1  ... 


cracking.  Can  you  imagine  ray  fright  and  the  awful  noi:  . 
Without  stopping  to  take  breath,  I  jumped  from  my  bed  and 
-.«   .1 — *.„„..*  „>>.)    the  garden,  where    all   the   household 

,  and  then 

,\  the  simplest  of  costumes  was  most  ridiculous.  Luckily 
for  me,  I  had  caught  hold  of  my  dressing-gown  and  had 
thrown  it  on,  else  after  my  fright  was  over  I  should  have  felt 
anything  but  comfortable.  Several  homes  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  all  were  severely  damaged  here  and  in  Smyrna, 


ran  downstairs  into  tne  garuen,  wuere  an  me  nousc 
quickly  assembled — children  crying  and  screaming,  othc 
hysterics.  I,  for  my  part,  felt  perfectly  paralysed,  and 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  laugh,  for  the  sight  of  every 


but  not  more  than  twenty  lives  were  lost  1  many,  of  course, 
had  broken  limbs  and  other  injuries..  The  fright  is  general, 
and  now  nearly  every  one  sleeps  in  the  gardens,  under  tents 
or  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  remain  in  their  houses  do  net 
venture  upstairs,  but  keep  to  the  ground  floor,  with  bedroom 
...  ,   doors  wide  open,  that  at  the  first  movement  they 


ful  impression  produced  by  the  first  se 
I  feel  most  uneasy,  and  cannot,  with  all  my  efforts,  control 
my  nervousness  and  fright.  ,  Such  a  shock  has  not  been  felt 
since  Smyrna  was  last  destroyed,  a  century  and  two  years  ago. 
It  is  not  at  all  reassuring  to  know  that  the  town  has  been 
completely  ruined  three  times — that  on  the  last  occasion  the 
first  shock  was  felt  about  this  time  of  year,  and  of  the  same 
strength  ;  that  it  was  followed  by  several  smaller  shocks  ;  that 
sixteen  days  after  came  the  strong  one  which  left  Scarcely  a 
stone  of  the  town  remaining,  and  that  there  was  just  the  in- 
terval of  a  century  since  the  one  before  that.  We  continued 
to  feel  slight  shocks  some  days  after.  I  got  so  dreadfully 
nervous  that  I  could  not  remain  lost  night  in  bed  any  longer. 
Before  daylight  I  dressed  and  went  into  the  garden,  taking 
up  my  position  well  in  the  middle,  so  that  nothing  might  fall 
on  me,  until,  overcome  by  fatigue,  I  returned  to  my  bed. 
Certainly  this  summer  will  remain  ever  in  my  memory. 
What  with  the  excessive  heat,  locusts,  and  earthquakes,  it 
has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  every  way." 


I   general 


Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye.— One  of  the  1 
things  that  we  do  when  we  get  anything  in  our  eye  is  to  run 
the  injured  organ  with  the  vain  delusive  hope  of  rubbing  the 
offending  body  out,  instead  of  which  we  only  make  the  eye 
dry,  inflamed,  and  more  painful,  and  render  the  extraction 
of  the  foreign  body  more  difficult.  No  matter  what  it  is  that 
has  got  into  the  eye — with  perhaps  the  exception  of  mortar 
and  lime — keep  the  eyelids  closed  as  long  as  you  can  without 
touching  them.  Under  the  upper  eyelid  there  is  a  gland  which 
is  continually  pouring  forth  a  fluid  we  call  tears.  Pain  will 
almost  always  cause  this  gland  to  pour  forth  a  large  amount 
of  this  fluid,  and  when,  a  foreign  substance  having  got  into 
the  eye,  vie  at  once  close  the  eyelid  without  rubbing  it,  this, 
fluid  will,  in  most  coses,  be  sufficient  to  wash  the  offender, 
if  not  absolutely  on  to  our  cheek,  yet  so  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  as  to  be  easily  removed.  Should  this  not  answer, 
gently  bathe  the  eye  with  a  moistened  soft  handkerchief  or 
sponge.  If,  however,  a  piece  of  flint  or  iron,  or  other  hard 
substance,  lie  in  the  eye,  you  will  generally  find  it  under  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  to  remove  it  you  must  turn  up  the  lid.  This 
is  done  by  laying  a  small  probe  or  the  brunt  end  of  a  doming 
or  worsted  needle  across  the  upper  lid,  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  margin ;  then,  by  taking  the  middle  eyelashes 
between  the  linger  and  thumb,  and  drawing  them  outward 
and  upwards,  whilst  at  the  some  time  Ihe  probe  is  gently 
pressed  upon  the  lid,  and  the  patient  is  told  to  look  down, 
the  eyelid  is  easily  everted.  The  foreign  body  then  comes 
into  sight,  and  can  easily  be  removed  with  something  soft,  as 
a  camel's-hair  brush,  a  feather,  etc.  ■  K,  hswevcr,  the  body 
be  embedded,  and  consequently  does  not  move,  the  patient 
must  at  once  see  a  surgeon.  Mortar  or  lime  in  the  eye  occa- 
sions great  pain  and  injury  if  not  quickly  removed.  If  seen 
immtJialely,  the  eye  should  1>c  well  washed  with  a  tepid  solu- 
tion of  vinegar  and  water  (about  a  teaspoon  ful  of  vinegar  to 
half  a  teacupful  of  water),  and  the  lid  being  everted  as  befoie 
described,  all  particles  should  be  removed.  A  drop  or  two 
of  oil  dropped  Into  the  eye  afterwards  will  often  greatly  soothe 
it. — Ambulance  Ltclures. 

Teuu.-Mr.  C.  E.  Hodson,  r.R.c.s.,  after  a  year's  visit 
to  Texas,  gives  the  result  of  his  observation  in  a  letter  to 
the  "Times"  :  "Texas  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  healthiest 
parts  of  the  world,  though  the  river  bottoms  and  timbered 
regions  in  the  east  of  the  Slate  arc  unsuited  to  new  arrivals. 
But  south-west  Texas  is  the  Riviera  of  North  America,  re- 
sorted lo  annually  by  thousands  of  consumptives,  many  of 
whom  arc  completely  restored  (o  health  by  its  invigorating 
air.  The  summers  are  less  trying  than  in  the  northern 
States,  the  refreshing  south  wind  always  ensuring  a  night's 
res!,  and  yellow  fever  and  sunstroke  are  jnknown.  There 
is  little  winter,   and  while  the  Canadian  farmer  feeds  his 


slock  hair  llie  yent,  the  Texan  cattle  remain  fat  the  year 
round  on  the  natural  grasses.  In  do  part  of  the  world  are 
life  and  property  more  secure,  and  in  mel  counties  the  bear- 
ing of  arms  is  prohibited  by  law.  Few  countries  present  so 
many  attractions  to  emigrants,  and  if  they  do  not  prosper 
they  would  fail  anywhere.  Splendid  arableand  grazing lands 
may  be  purchased  at  merely  nominal  prices  ;  labour  f"  ™  •'■■ 
'  ■  ■  ■'  L'  ■*■'■■  — 'J  ;  living  is  inexpensive,  and  tl 
ir  the  profitable  investment  of 

___s  stock -raisers  and  farmers  who  have  grown  rich 

from  very  small  beginnings  j  one  sees  well-built,  thriving 
towns  where,  a  few  months  previously,  not  a  house  existed  ; 
schools  and  churches  spring  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  poverty 
is  unknown.  As  instances  of  successful  men,  among  my  own 
friends  in  Texas  I  may  instance  a  gentleman  who,  on  leaving 
an  English  public  school,  went  to  Texas  with  £1,000,  which 
in  seven  years  he  has  increased  to  £6, 000  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness ;  a  Canadian  gentleman,  whose  1,500  sheep  have  in 
four  years  grown  to  7,000,  and  who  annually  clears  £1,000 
from  his  wool,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rapid  increase  of  his 
Hocks  ;  a  Durham  former,  who  in  two  years  has  paid  for  his 
1,000-acrc  hay-farm  by  the  hay  already  sold." 

Character  of  a  Model  Judge. — The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge,  in  his  speech  at  the  banquet  given  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Karon  Brnmwell  on  retiring  from  the  Bench,  gave  a  brief 
but  striking  sketch  of  the  character  of  a  good  and  great  judge. 
"The  strength  of  judgment,  the  solidity  of  intellect,  the 
clearness  of  perception,  the  large  width  of  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  the  business  of  the  world — these  are  facul- 
ties which  we  cannot  bring  to  us  merely  by  wishing  for  them, 
liut  there  are  things  of  another  kind.  Kindheartedness, 
consideration  for  others,  tenderness  for  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, an  earnest  love  uf  truth  and  justice— these  are 
things  which  all  of  us  may  gain  if  we  try,  and  if  we  endea- 
vour honestly  to  attain  to  them.  And  these  things,  among 
many  others,  distinguish  our  right  honourable  friend.  The 
sura  of  all  the  excellences  which  go  to  make  up  a  great  judge 
was  well  conveyed  when  it  ivas  said  that  in  the  loss  of  a  dis- 


made,  washed,  and  mended  your  clothes 
Who  made  the  butler  and  cheese  that  you  sold  and  pocketed 
the  money  for  ?  Who  took  care  of  your  children,  nursed  you 
when  you  were  sick,  and  bore  with  your  outrageous  fault- 
finding when  things  didn't  go  (o  suit  you  ?  Who  patched 
and  darned,  and  contrived,  and  saved,  and  made  every  dollar 
do  the  work  of  three  ?  And  what  has  she  had  10  pay  for  all 
this  ?  Just  her  board  and  clothes  as  she  went  along  ;  and, 
if  you  were  10  die  to-morrow,  all  that  she  could  claim  of  the 
property  that  she  worked  so  hard  to  help  you  save  would  be 
tho  use  of  one-third  of  the  real  estate,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  that  is  literally  worse  than  nothing.  If  it  had  not  been 
foryour  wife's  help  would  you  have  lieen  worth  so  much  to- 
day as  you  are  now?  If  you  had  been  obliged  to  hire  a 
n  lo  do  the  work  that  your  wife  bos  done  for  her  board 


London  Jonrneliem.— A  number  of  interesting  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  metropolitan  Press  are  given  in  some 
articles  on  "Journalistic  London"  in  "Harper's  Monthly 
Magaiinc,"  among  which  are  the  following :  Thirty  years 
ago  the  "Times,'  which  is  not  given  to  Iwasting,  stated  ™ 


e  pretty  generally  accepted  ii 


although 

journalistic  circles  as  approximately  correct.  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph," / 1 20,000  a  year  ;  "Standard,"  £60,000;  "Daily 
News,"  £30,000-,  "  Morning  Post,  ",£10,000.  The  "Daily 
Telegraph  "  is  printed  on  ten  Hoe's  machines,  which  turnout 
130,000  an  hour.  Its  daily  circulation  averages  Over  260,000. 
The  weight  of  paper  used  each  morning  is  twenty-one  tons, 


which,  laid  out  in  one  long  line,  would  reach  260  miles. 
Stanley's  African  CJixy'Jtion  cost  tlic  \1Telegraph"J£l6,ooo. 
The  "Standard  "  is  printed  on  eight  machines,  seven  of 
which  run  at  the  rale  of  14,000  per  hour.  The  eighth  prints 
and  cuts  the  sheet,  places  the  two  halves  together,  and  folds 
the  sheet,  which  is  delivered  in  shoots  ready  for  the  wrapper 
for  the  post,  running  at  the  rate  of  12,500  per  hour.  The 
paper  used  in  producing  the  "  Standard  '  [including  both 
morning  and  evening  editions)  last  year  amounted  lo  4,377 
tons,  or  nearly  50,000  miles.     Altogether  the  "Standard" 


vice  500  employes,  and  pays  ^1,500  a  week  ii 
:.     Mr.  Mudford,  the  present  editor,  paid^So 
for  one  cable  despatch  during  the  Afghan  war.   The  telegrams 


from  the  Transvaal  cost  ei^ht  shillings  a  word.     The  "Daily 


regular  London  daily  Liberal  journal.  He  cal- 
culated that  before  it  became  a  thoroogh  success  at  least 
^170,000  beyond  the  £30,000  would  have  to  be  spent  upon 
ordered  ^8,000  worth   of  new   printing 


German  Universities.— We  learn  from  the  official  half- 
yearly  statement  concerning  the  German  Universities  that  the 
entire  teaching  staff  in  the  21  Universities  wTthin  the  limits 
of  llie  empire  numbered,  at  the  opening  of  the  current 
Statelier,  1,815  persons.  Of  these  949  arc  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, 20 ordinary  "honorary  "  professors,  388  extraordinary 
professors,  to  extraordinary  "  honorary  "  professors,  and  45S 
frivat-docciiti.  In  all  the  Universities  there  are  the  four 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  (in- 
cluding literature).  There  is  also  a  faculty  of  social  and 
political  sciences  at  Wliriburg  and  Munich,  of  economical 
science  at  Munich  and  Tubingen,  of  natural  sciences  also  at 
Tiibingen,  and  a  faculty  o?  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  at  Strasburg.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a 
faculty  of  l'rotcstant  divinity  at  17  Universities  and  of 
Catholic  divinity  at  7.  The  total  number  of  divinity  pro- 
fessors and  prival-doeeuls  is  192,  of  whora  141  belong  to 
the  Protestant  faculties,  and  51  to  the  Catholic.  The  juridical 
faculties  (including  also  the  faculties  of  political  and  eco- 
nomical sciences)  reckon  193  teachers;  the  medical  528. 
The  philosophical  faculties  (including  those  for  mathematical 
anil  physical  science)  have  696  professors  and  206  prival- 
dixaits.  The  leaching  s-laff  at  Berlin,  numbering  137  per- 
sons, is  the  most  numerous  ;  Leipsic  comes  next  with  117! 
In  the  strength  of  the  several  faculties,  also,  Berlin  stands 
pre-eminent,  except  in  law,  where  Munich  has  the  largest 
body  of  professors.  The  number  of  professors,  etc.,  in  the 
faculty  of  philosophy  and  literature  at  Berlin  is  74. 


Antidote  to  Snake  Poison.— It  is  slated  lhat  M.  de  Lacerda 
has  discovered  that  permanganate  of  potass  effectively 
counteracts  the  poison  of  serpents.  A  medical  journal  re- 
commends lhat  experiments  011  a  larger  scale  should  be  made. 
As  the  number  of  cases  of  snake-bite,  according  to  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  and  other  observers  in  India,  is  enormous,  it  would 
be  surely  easy  at  once  and  conclusively  to  test  this  or  any 
Other  proposed  remedy,  without  performing  hosts  of  cruel 
experiments  on  dogs  in  physiological  laboratories. 


railway  system  would  have  enormous  development,  and 
produce  a  vast  national  income.  One  has  only  10  look  at  the 
crowded  trains  called  "  excursions,"  swarming  with  human 
beings,  not  a  seat  being  unoccupied,  to  see  the  carrying 
capacity — and  truly,  also,  the  money-earning  capacity — ol  our 
railways.  Again,  if  ihc  movement  of  passengers  on  our  lines 
of  railways  be  restricted  by  inordinately  high  Tares,  the  same 
is  the  case  in  an  eonol  degree  as  regards  the  movement  of 
goods  and  merchandise  of  allkinds. 
The  weight  of  goods  described  as  "  general  merchandise," 


•carried  by  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1880, 
amounted  to  but  69,635,315  tons.  II  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  this  work  of  mer- 
chandise carriers  which  our  railways  are  now  doing  is  far 
below  what  they  might  do,  if  properly  organised  on  the  basis 
of  an  even  and  greatly  reduced  tariff.  With  it  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  carriage  of  goods  by  railway, 
more  particularly  that  of  small  parcels  and  quantities,  would 
increase  as  much  as  the  carriage  of  letters  did  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "  penny  post 

The  worst  feature  of  the  system  is  that,  by  our  ill-advised 
inland  charges  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  we  are,  in  reality, 
protecting  the  foreigner  at  the  expense  of  ourselves.  The 
recent  Parliamentary  inquiry  revealed  this  as  a  fact.  If  the 
consequences  were  not  so  disastrous  it  would  be  amusing  to 
hear  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  asparagus  were  brought  to 
London  this  spring  from  the  south  of  France,  from  Italy,  and 
frum  Spain,  at  a  less  cost'  than  similar  asparagus  can  be 
brought  from  one  of  our  inland  towns,  and  that  bottled  wine 
is  brought  from  Bordeaux  at  a  less  cost  than  it  could  be 
brought  from  Dover.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  costs  less  to 
bring  a  pig  to  Liverpool  from  Chicago,  in  the  United  States, 
than  from  Waterford,  in  Ireland. 

The  time  will  come,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  far  off,  when 
men  will  wonder  that  a  people  na  practical  as  the  British 
nation  should  have  left  for  half  a  century  the  monopoly  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  inventions— that  of  steam -propelled 
trains — in  private  hands  for  private  profit. 

The  irrationality,  to  future  eyes,  will  be  the  more  glaring 
as  we  acted  on  a  different  principle  as  regards  the  carrying  of 
messages  to  that  of  human  beings  and  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  s  commerce.  Letters  and  telegraphic  messages,  as  if 
sacred  above  all  other  things,  are  carried  by  the  nation  for 
the  nation,  while  the  carrying  of  people  themselves  and  all 
they  grow,  make,  and  manufacture  is  left  to  commercial  un- 
dertakers and  speculators.  All  thinking  men  must  agree  that 
this  anomaly  will  have  to  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later. 

Jibbing  Horses An  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  gives 

5ood  advice  for  this  troublesome  habit.  He  says  that  it  is 
ic  result  of  some  temporary  mental  state,  arising  from  fear, 
temper,  or  other  causes,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  divert  the 
nttention  of  the  horse  in  some  way.  Some  smelling  sub- 
stance, stronp  and  offensive,  may  be  placed  near  the  nostrils, 
or  some  stuff  of  disagreeable  taste  applied  to  the  tongue,  and 
n  the  jibbing  tendency  is    removed   by  thus   diverting 


*  Judicial  Power  Waited.— In  a  discussion  List  Session  on 
judicial  arrangements.  Lord  Cairns  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  "'  as  things  were,  the  judges  were  occupied  up  to  the 
hilt."  Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Homersham  Cox  soon 
after  wrote  from  Presteign,  Kadnorshire  :  "Next  Thursday 
the  Assiies  will  be  held  at  this  pi  ace— Presteign.   The  *    ' 

-"    -      ■'         '  ~  cJ 
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ling  considerable  distances.  And  for  what  purpose  is  this 
concourse  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons?  There  is  not 
one  prisoner  to  be  tried,  and  the  civil  business  would  occupy 
a  County  Court  judge  less  than  a  couple  of  hours.  A  more 
absurd  waste  of  time  and  money  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
The  true  way  to  economise  the  labour  of  the  judges  would  be 
to  abolish  unnecessary  assircs  and  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ihe  County  Courts." 

Jour  del  Borte  la  Vienna.— Nowhere  is  the  "Jour  des 
Moris"  observed  more  universally  than  in  Vienna.  An 
English  visitor  last  year  says,  "The  suburban  cemeteries 
must  have  been  visited  to-day  by  one-third  of  the  inhabitants. 
Every  shop  was  shut,  and  all  liusiness,  official  and  private,  was 
suspended.  Since  an  early  hour  this  morning  long  files  of  vehi- 
cles of  every  variety,  from  the  Court  carriage  to  the  coster- 
monger's  Cart,  omnibuses,  tram-cars,  removal  vans,  and  so  on, 
have  been  conveying  people  to  the  central  Friedhof,  or  muni- 
il  cemetery,  silualed  snrne  four  miles  away  from  the  inner 


town.  Pedestrians,  too,  thronged  the  footpaths,  plodding  their 
way  through  the  half-nicltcd  snow,  ankle  deep  in  mud,  to 
and  from  the  great  burial-ground  of  Vienna,  with  wreaths  of 


flowers  and  evergreens  slung  on  their  arms  or  over  their 
•moulders.  The  poorer  classes  who  could  not  afford  to  drive,' 
braved  cold  and  wet  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  lost  relatives, 
All  or  nearly  all  of  them  wore  mourning.  Outside  the  town 
temporary  booths  were  erected  for  the  sale  of  flowers, 
wreaths,  and  funeral  tokens  of  remembrance.  In  One  place 
an  itinerant  showman  endeavoured  to  attract  the  passeis-by 
with  some  lusus  tiafura  or  other  hideously  daubed  on  the 
outside  of  his  caravan ;  but  I  was  told  he  had  not  taken  a 
single  kreutrer  the  whole  day.  The  Central  Friedhof,  pro- 
bably the  largest  cemetery  in  Europe,  is  surrounded  by  a 
substantially-built  wall,  and  forms  a  suburb  in  itself  with  its 
wide  and  narrow  avenues,  its  rich  and  poor  quarters,  and  its 
separate  districts  for  Christians  and  Jews.  Opposite  the 
main  entrance  arc  three  semicircular  porticos,  containing 
thirty-six  tombs  each.  The  charge  for  burial  in  these  build- 
ings is  7,000  florins. " 

Jtica  HuH-A  well-known  German  manufacturer  of 
mica  wares,  Heir  Raphael,  of  Breslau,  now  makes  mica, 
masks  for  the  face  which  are  quite  transparent,  very  light, 
and  affected  neither  by  heat  nor  by  acids.  They  afford  good 
protection  to  all  workmen  who  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
neat,  dust,  or  noxious  .vapours,  all  workers  with  fire,  metal 
and  glass  nicltcrs,  stonemasons,  etc.  In  all  kinds  of  grinding 
and  polishing  work,  the  flying  fragments  rebound  from  the 
arched  mica  plates  of  the  mask  without  injuring  them.  These 
plates  ate  tixcd'in  a  metallic  frame,  which  is  well  isolated  by 
means  of  asbestos,  so  as  not  to  be  attacked  by  heat  or  acid. 
These  masks  allow  the  turning  of  the  eyes  in  any  direction, 
and  as  against  mica  spectacles,  they  afford  the  advantage  of 
protection  to  the  whole  face.      In  certain  cases,  the  neck  and 


and  of  workers  with  fire  0 

coloured  glass  spectacles  underline  mask,  without  f 
breakage  of  the  glass,  mica  being  such  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat.  Where  the  mask  has  to  be  worn  long  it  is  found  desir- 
able to  add  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  mouthpiece  for  admission 
of  fresh  air;  the  tube  passes  out  to  the  shoulders,  where  its 


Hardcnstle  as  injurious,  as  hindering  the  natural  bending  of 
trees  before  the  wind.  He  advocates  weighting,  as  giving 
stability  to  the  roots,  especially  in  the  case  of  trees,  like  firs 
and  cypresses,  whose  roots  spread  near  the  surface.  Ordi- 
nary pavement  stones,  of  weight  according  to  the  size  of  the 
trees,  give  the  surest  protection  against   trees  being  blown 

k.  Pet  Skylark. — The  following  anecdote,  communicated 
by  my  late  venerable  friend,  Dr.  McDonnell,  of  Belfast, 
shows  the  high  value  once  set  upon  a  skylark.  A  rather 
poor  chandler  in  Belfast,  called  Huggart,  had  a  lark  remark- 
able for  its  song.  Mr.  Hull,  a  dancing  master  and  great  bird 
fancier,  going  into  his  shop  one  day,  said  he  came  to  pur- 
chase his  bird.  "Indeed,"  replied  the  other,  "I  do  not 
think,  Mr.  Hull,  you  are  likely  to  gel  home  that  bird, 
which  delights  all  my  neighbours  as  well  as  myself." 
"Well,  I  think  I  am,"  was  the  reply;  "here  are  five 
guineas  for  il."  The  sum  was  instantly  refused,  when  ten 
guineasivcre  offered,  but  also  rejected.  He  was  then  told, 
"  It  is  now  the  fair  day,  and  the  market  full  of  cattle  ;  go 
and  purchase  the  best  cow  there,  and  I  shall  pay  for  her." 
Hut  Huggart  still  declined,  and  kept  his  lark. —  TliompsojCi 
■'.Vat.  Hist.  «f  Ireland," vol.  i. 

Science  and  Literature. — Such  pursuits  will  not  do  for  a 
man's  main  business,  and  they  must  be  used  in  subordination 
t<>  a  clearly  perceived  Christian  end,  and  looked  upon  as  of 
MOM  subordinate  value,  or  else  they  become  at  least  as  fatal 
ii-i  absolute  idleness.  In  fact,  the  house  is  spiritually  empty, 
-11  long  as  the  pearl  or  great  price  is  not  there,  although  it 
!«ay  be  hung  with  all  the  decorations  of  earthly  knowledge. 
-Dr.  Arnold  0/ Rusty. 
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CHAPTER  XII.— "WILL  SHE  COME?" 


Anticipating  time  with  itartuig  c< 


T 


HE  sun  was  shining  in  noonday  splendour 
on  the  17th  day  of  July  upon  the  lawn  at 
Westwood  House  when  Bernard  Tyrrell, 
avoiding  the  entrance  gate  and  the  carriage  drive 
lest  he  should  attract  attention,  sprang  nimbly 
over  the  lowwall  which  bounded  the  property,and, 
making  a  path  for  himself  among  the  shrubs, 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  stately  elm-trees 
which  have  already  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
our  story.  The  church  clock  had  just  struck 
twelve.  The  moment  which  he  had  himself  ap- 
pointed for  his  meeting  with  Agatha  Hale,  after 
four  weeks,  on  the  same  spot  where  they  had 
parted,  was  at  hand.  Bernard  had  not  seen  her 
in  the  interval ;  he  had  only  heard  of  her  oc- 
casionally from  her  father,  but  he  knew  all  that 
had  passed,  and  events  had  followed  each  other 
with   great   rapidity    during    those    twenty-eight 

Mr.  Hale  had  removed  from  Westwood  House, 
permanently,  as  every  one  supposed.  There  had 
been  a  sale ;  the  house  was  shut  up ;  the  gardens 
were  neglected ;  the  servants  were  all  gone,  some 
to  their  homes,  others  to  new  places  provided  for 
them  by  Mr.  Hale  among  his  friends.    The  master 


of  the  house  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Bedford 
Buildings,  and  for  the  present  his  daughter  lived 
there  with  him.  The  property  had  been  adver- 
tised for  sale  in  the  public  papers,  and  there  was 
a  large  board  near  the  entrance  gate  announcing 
that  this  most  desirable  residential  property  was 
yet  in  the  market,  and  referring  those  who  might 
wish  to  treat  for  it  to  Messrs.  Price  and  Bidmore, 
It  was  scarcely  probable  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Agatha  Hale  would  be  found  waiting 
for  her  suitor  under  the  elm-tree,  as  if  nothing  of 
all  this  had  happened.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Bernard  expected  to  meet  her  there.  It  would 
have  saved  misunderstanding  and  trouble  if  he  had 
written  to  her  asking  for  a  more  convenient  ap- 
pointment. True,  there  had  been  an  understand- 
ing between  them  that  he  was  not  to  see  or  write 
Jo  her  during  the  twenty-eight  days;  but  under 
these  exceptional  conditions  he  would  have  been 
fully  justified  in  deviating  from  the  letter  of  his 
engagement.  Two  lines  on  a  post-card  even 
would  have  been  sufficient,  though  that  might  have 
been  hardly  appropriate  to  the  purpose.  But  he 
had  thought  over  the  matter  a  great  deal,  and  had 
come  deliberately  to  the. conclusion  that  he  would 
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adhere  strictly  to  the  arrangement  already  made  ; 
and  he  was  here,  at  Westwood  House,  accord- 
ingly. 

The  grounds  were,  apparently,  quite  deserted ; 
but  it  was  not  yet  iz.zo.  He  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  made  his  way  towards  the  tree,  intending, 
however,  to  remain  in  the  background,  out  of  sight 
until  time  was  up.  A  glance  satisfied  him  that  no 
one  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  began  to  look 
round  him  sadly,  observing  the  changed  and 
melancholy  appearance  of  the  spot,  and  wonder- 
ing what  would  ultimately  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Cramp,  he  knew,  had  been  to  look  at  it ; 
his  father  also  had  talked  as  if  he  would  like  to 
purchase  it,  but  he  did  not  think  anything  of  that. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  often  talked  of  things  that  he  would 
like  to  do,  as  if  he  meant  to  do  them,  and  a  pur- 
chase of  this  kind  Bernard  had  good  reason  to 
believe  was  altogether  beyond  his  means.  He 
would  have  been  delighted  for  his  father  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  property;  but  if  that  could 
not  be,  then  he  hoped  his  uncle  would  buy  it. 
No  one,  as  yet,  was  in  treaty  for  it ;  and  the  young 
man  flattered  himself  that,  as  his  father  had  said, 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  family. 

One  thing,  however,  seemed  to  be  tolerably  cer- 
tain :  Mr.  Hale  intended  to  sell  it,  and  must  sell  it. 
He  would  not  have  shut  up  the  house  so  promptly, 
selling  the  greater  portion  of  his  furniture,  if  there 
had  been  any  prospect  of  his  being  able  to 
reside  there.  It  was  evident  that  he  must  have 
had  serious  losses.  From  a  position  of  affluence 
he  had  become  suddenly  poor.  Mr.  Cramp  had 
not  hesitated  to  express  himself  very  strongly 
upon  this  circumstance,  imputing  it  to  Mr.  Hale 
not  merely  as  a  misfortune,  but  almost  as  a  crime. 
He  had  been  so"  much  taken  up  with  other  people's 
affairs  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  look  after  his 
own ;  he  had  not  even  had  the  enjoyment  of  the 
money  that  was  gone,  for  he  had  given  it  away, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Mr.  Cramp 
had  waxed  hot  upon  this  theme,  declaring  that  he 
could  never  have  any  patience  with  such  folly. 
Any  one  would  have  supposed  that  good  Mr. 
Hale  had  given  away  his  uncle's  money  instead  of 
his  own.  Of  that  offence,  however,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  ever  be  guilty;  for  Mr.  Cramp  let 
it  be  known  to  all  whom  it  concerned,  and  to  many 
whom  it  did  not  concern,  that  he  would  never 
trust  him  with  a  shilling.  To  Bernard  in  particular 
Mr.  Hale  had  been  held  up  as  a  warning;  the  con- 
sequences of  his  folly,  past,  present,  and  future, 
had  been  pointed  out;  the  evil  effects  of  it  had 
been  denounced,  to  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tion; he  would  go  from  bad  to  worse;  he  would 
die  in  a  hospital,  or  in  the  workhouse ;  and  then  he 
would  repent  too  late ;  his  daughter  would  be  a 
pauper  after  bim,  and  every  one  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  him  or  her  would  be  brought  to  deso- 
lation. 

Bernard  had  found  it  quite  impossible  to  meet 
any  of  these  tirades  with  excuse  or  argument ;  and 
he  could  not  but  admit  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  imprudence  on  his  part  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
that  of  his  cousin  Agatha.  Agatha,  tbe  old  man 
had  said,  was  as  weak  and  foolish  as  her  father ; 
she  bad  encouraged  him  in  all  his  extravagancies 


and  had  lent  herself  to  all  his  follies.  He  would 
be  sorry  for  any  man  who  should  be  foolish 
enough  to  marry  Agatha;  she  would  bring  him 
to  ruin  if  he  had  the  wealth  of  Croesus. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  such  lessons 
and  cautions  as  these  from  Mr.  Cramp,  adopted 
and  enforced  as  they  were  by  the  elder  Tyrrell, 
that  Bernard  had  thought  it  best  not  to  write  to 
Agatha  about  a  change  in  the  place  of  meeting. 
He  hardly  knew  whether  he  wished  to  meet  her  or 
not,  just  at  present,  things  were  in  such  a  very 
critical  state.  He  did  not  mean  to  offend  his 
uncle  if  he  could  help  it,  nor  his  father ;  and  he 
knew  that  they  would  both  be  greatly  displeased 
with  him  if  they  should  hear  that  he  was  engaged 
just  at  this  time  to  Agatha  Hale.  He  meant  in  his 
own  heart  to  be  true  to  her;  he  loved  her  as 
warmly  as  ever ;  but  matters  were  altered  in  every 
way  since  he  had  made  declaration  of  his  love 
under  the  elm-tree.  She  had  refused  him  then  ; 
but  had  promised  to  say  "yes"  now  if  he  would 
ask  her.  If  she  came  there,  he  would  certainly 
"  ask  her ;"  and  it  would  be  very  sweet  to  have  her 
consent,  and  to  know  that  she  was  his  own.  But 
it  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  highly  inconvenient. 
He  almost  hoped  she  would  not  come ;  a  failure 
on  her  part  might  be  retrieved ;  he  could  seek 
her  at  some  more  propitious  time  and  claim  her 
promise  ;  but  a  failure  on  his  own  part  would  be 
nnal.  He  did  not  mean  to  fail ;  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  might  be  rather  satisfactory 
than  otherwise  if  she  should  do  so. 

And  that,  of  course,  was  what  he  might  expect. 
Was  it  likely  that  she  would  come  alone  from 
London  to  a  place  which  was  untenanted  and  in 
the  hands  of  agents,  on  purpose  to  keep  an 
appointment  which  had  been  made  twenty-eight 
days  previously  under  such  very  different  circum- 
stances ?  She  had  reproached  him  with  worldli- 
ness,  inordinate  love  of  riches.  Could  she  believe 
that  be  would  seek  her  now,  impoverished  and 
without  expectations  as  she  was  ?  He  hoped  she 
might  come  as  he  thought  of  that.  At  all  events, 
she  would  have  a  better  opinion  of  him  when  she 
should  hear  that  he  had  been  punctual  to  his 
appointment.  She  could  not  suspect  him  of  mer- 
cenary motives  now.  But  that  result  would  equally 
follow  if  she  should  not  come.  For  of  course 
he  could  let  her  know  that  he  had  been  there,  and 
that  nothing  that  had  happened  had  availed  to 
change  his  purpose.  On  the  whole,  he  hoped 
that  they  might  meet  somewhere  else,  on  some 
future  day,  rather  than  under  the  elm-tree  there 

Yes ;  tkm — for  looking  again  at  his  watch,  he 
found  that  the  time  was  come — 11.20.  With  an 
anxious  heart  he  stepped  from  his  retreat,  and 
looked  towards  the  tree.  No  one  was  to  be  seen 
there ;  that  spot,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  garden, 
was  deserted. 

How  long  ought  he  to  wait?  That  was  the 
next  consideration.  Five  minutes  ?  Ten  minutes  ? 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  That,  surely,  would  be 
sufficient  1  He  would  linger  near  the  spot  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  -  leave  it.  The  time  went  very 
slowly:  the  five  minutes  were  like  ten;  the  ten 
seemed  half  an  hour.    He  consulted  his  watch  a 
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dozen  times,  till  he  was  ashamed  of  looking  at  it 
any  more.  He  replaced  it  in  its  pocket,  but  in 
less  than  a  minute  it  was  in  his  hand  again.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  now  that  it  was  certainly 
a  good  thing  that  the  appointment  had  not  been 
kept.  Of  course  Agatha  was  still  bound  by  ber 
promise,  which  could  not  depend  absolutely  upon 
time  and  place.  She  would  say  "yes"  whenever 
and  wherever  he  should  ask  her;  but  it  was  much 
better  not  to  be  obliged  to  put  the  question — not 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  it  just  then. 

Fifteen  minutes  gone  at  last,  yet  still  he  lin- 
gered. If  by  any  chance  Agatha  should  come 
there  after  all,  he  would  like  her  to  know  that  he 
had  been,  and  had  waited  for  her.  And  yet,  as 
the  time  was  past,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
found  still  waiting.  He  thought  he  would  leave 
his  glove  or  bis  cane  as  a  token.  Which  should 
it  be  ?  The  cane  was  gold-headed ;  the  gloves 
were  nearly  new,  and  the  loss  of  one  would  spoil 
the  pair. 

He  hesitated  longer  than  might  have  been 
expected  about  such  a  trifle,  when  lovers'  hopes 
and  life-long  interests  were  also  in  suspense. 
But  the  spirit  of  his  uncle,  which  sometimes  pre- 
vailed in  him,  ruled  in  trifles  quite  as  much,  or 
more,  than  in  graver  matters.  The  next  instant 
he  had  overcome  it,  and  turned  towards  the  tree, 
resolved  to  sacrifice  both  cane  and  gloves  on  the 
chance — a  very  remote  one,  it  must  be  confessed 
— that  Agatha  might  find  them. 

But  now,  to  his  amazement,  the  spot  under  the 
elm,  upon  which  he  would  have  cast  them,  was  no 
longer  unoccupied.  A  female  form  was  there, 
seated  quietly  upon  the  grass;  very  like  his  cousin 
Agatha — herself,  no  doubt,  though  he  could  not 
see  her  face,  which  was  turned  from  him.  She 
was  not  dressed  quite  in  Agatha's  style ;  but 
Bernard  did  not  stop  to  criticise  her  hat ;  he  did 
not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  it  was  his  cousin. 

His  first  sensation  was  pleasure,  delight,  and  he 
took  a  step  or  two  in  advance — then  hesitated. 
Agatha,  if  it  were  she,  had  not  seen  him.  Even 
yet  he  might  ■withdraw ;  and  it  would,  no  doubt, 
Ije  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  thing  to  do. 
He  had  been  punctual  to  his  appointment.  She 
had  been  late  for  hers.  If  they  did  not  meet 
now,  she  would  be  bound  to  give  him  another 
opportunity;  and  the  fact  that  she  had  come 
there,  though  late,  showed  that  she  intended  to 
redeem  her  promise.  He  might  claim  it  at  a  more 
convenient  time. 

His  hesitation  did  not  last  long.  With  a  sudden 
impulse  he  thrust  aside  the  bushes  in  his  path,  and 
hastened  towards  the  spot  where  "  his  beloved  " 
was  waiting  for  him. 

"Agatha?" 

"Sir?" 

The  lady  started  to  her  feet,  as  if  alarmed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  thought — " 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell ! " 

"  Miss  De  Wilde ! " 

"Oh,  dear!  Mr. — Bernard — how  you  frightened 
me!" 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  It  docs  not  signify :  it  was  very  foolish  of  me 
to  be  so  startled." 


"  But  I  am  really  very  sorry." 

"  Sorry  to  find  me  here  ?"  she  asked,  recovering 
herself. 

"  Oh,  no  I" 

"  Tell  me  now,"  said  Cam  De  Wilde,  for  she  it 
was,  "  is  this  an  accident,  or  did  you  come  here  on 
purpose?" 

"  Not  an  accident  exactly." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  I — that  we  should  be 
here  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  You  only  thought  so  ?  I,  for  my  part,  was 
quite  innocent.  I  had -no  idea  that  any  one  was 
near:  and  it  was  startling,  was  it  not,  to  hear  a 
rustling  among  the  shrubs,  and  an  exclamation, 
and  then  to  see  a  manly  form  impetuously  advanc- 
ing ?," 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  De  Wilde." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Come,  now," 
she  went  on,  offering  him  her  hand,  "  we  are  old 
friends,  are  we  not  ?  We  need  not  be  so  very 
ceremonious.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come  here. 
We  expected  to  meet  no  one  but  the  agent.  You, 
of  course,  know  the  place  well,  and  can  tell  os  all 
about  it." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Bernard,  looking  up  at  the 
branching  elm-tree,  and  down  upon  the  grass 
where  Cara  De  Wilde  was  again  sitting  in  a  grace- 
ful attitude  ;  "yes,  I  know  the  spot  well." 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  here  in  the  shade.  I  was 
thinking  that  this  would  be  a  nice  place  for  an 
alcove,  a  classical  temple  with  pillars  and  a  dome, 
of  stone  or  marble,  with  a  fountain  near  it,  and 
statues  on  each  side.  It  would  be  very  delightful, 
and  so  cool  and  pleasant." 

"A  stone  roof  would  be  rather  too  cool,  per- 
haps, in  our  climate,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 

"  True,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  it  would  look  nice." 

Bernard  said  nothing.  One  must  think  of  ap- 
pearances sometimes,  and  not  of  mere  utility. 

"There  are  one  or  two  other  places  where  1 
should  like  to  place  seats,"  she  went  on  ;  "  and  a 
pretty  little  marquee  on  the  lawn  would  be  very  nice. 
But  I  fear  the  summer  will  be  gone  before  we  can 
have  them  here." 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Bernard,  not 
understanding  her.  He  had  expected  to  meet 
Agatha  Hale,  and  had  not  yet  got  over  the  sur- 
prise of  finding  one  who  was  comparatively  a 
stranger  in  her  place. 

"  Sit  down,"  Cara  said,  pointing  to  the  grass  at 
her  feet. 

He  obeyed  her,  and  then  wished  that  he  had  not 
done  so.  What  if  Agatha  should  come  after  all, 
and  find'him  in  that  attitude  ! 

"Are  you  alone?"  he  asked.  \ 

"  Not  quite,"  she  answered,  looking  archly  at 
him.    "I  am  not  fond  of  being  alone." 

"  Bnt  I  mean,  did  you  come  here  by  yourself?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  Mamma  is  not  far  off;  she  is 
in  the  house  I  believe.  She  will  be  there  a  long 
while,  I  dare  say,  looking  at  the  reception- 
rooms.  I  prefer  the  fresh  air  and  the  grounds, 
especially — "  She  checked  herself,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  ground. 

"Yes?"  he  said.  "Especially?  especially? — " 
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"  You  neid  not  ask,"  she  replied ;  "lam  not 
going  to  gratify  your  curiosity,  Mr.  Bernard." 

He  understood  her  now,  of  course,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  pleased  at  finding  himself  so 
favourably  regarded.  A  little  flattery  is  seldom 
disagreeable,  and  Bernard  Tyrrell  was  not  more 
free. from  vanity  than  other  men.  There  was 
something  in  Miss  De  Wilde's  tone  and  manner 
which  gave  earnestness  to  the  words,  especially 
when  she  addressed  him  by  his  Christian  name. 

"  So  Mrs.  De  Wilde  is  in  the  house  ?"  he  said  ; 
**  I  must  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  her  presently 
—not  yet — it  is  so  pleasant  here.  But  what  does 
it  all  mean  ?  Are  you  thinking  of  taking  this 
house  ? " 

"  Papa  will  buy  it,  I  expect.  He  has  been  twice 
to  look  at  it,  and,  in  short,  we  like  it  so  much, 
mamma  and  I,  that  we  are  resolved  to  have  it." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Yes.  Papa  hums  and  haws,  and  gets  cross 
about  it ;  but  he  is  very  good  on  the  whole,  and 
will  do  as  we  wish,  and,  in  fact,  we  look  upon  it 
as  already  settled." 

"  Has  Mr.  De  Wilde  been  to  Mr.  Hale  about 
it?" 

"  No ;  we  told  him  he  must  do  so.  He  has 
seen  the  agents,  Price  and  Iiidmorc,  and  heard  all 
particulars  from  them.  Bidmore  said  there  was 
some  one  else  in  treaty  for  it ;  but  that's  ridicu- 
lous :  agents  always  say  that.  Papa  would  give 
as  much  money  for  it  as  any  one  else,  and  more  if 
necessary.  We  shall  not  let  him  miss  having  it 
Tor  a  trifle." 

"  I  rather  think  my  uncle  has  some  thought  of 
buying  the  place." 

"What!  old  Mr.  Cramp?  I  am  not  afraid  of 
him ;  he  would  not  give  much  money  for  it.  I 
suppose  he  is  really  very  rich,  though?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  no  doubt  he  is." 

"  And  what  a  pity  it  is  about  Mr.  Hale  and  his 
daughter!  I  am  so  sorry  for  him  and  for  her. 
Have  they  really  lost  everything  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  said  Bernard,  beginning  to  rise 
from  his  place  at  Cara's  feet. 

"  Sit  still,"  she  said,  placing  her  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder.  "  Of  course,  I  feel  very  sorry 
for  them,"  she  went  on,  obtusely,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  effort  he  made  to  remove ;  "  and 
one  would  not  tike,  you  know,  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  a  house  and  grounds  when  one  has 
known  the  people  who  used  to  live  there.  But 
they  are  gone — '  gone,  ah  I  never  to  return  ; '  and 
if  we  did  not  buy  the  place  some  one  else  would. 
I  suppose  Mr.  Cramp  would  not  occupy  it  himself 
ir  it  were  his  ? " 

"  I  suppose  not.  But  it  would  still  be  in  the 
family." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  "  it  would  still  be  in 
the  family;  I  can  understand  your  feeling  about 
that.  But  then  Mr.  Cramp  might  very  likely  sell 
it  again,  especially  if  he  could  make  money  by  it." 

"  That  is  possible." 

"  And  if  papa  buys  it  we  shall  live  here,  and 
shall  be  so  pleased  for  you  to  come  and  see  us  and 
stay  with  us,  and — and — but  of  course  I  can 
understand  that  you  would  like  to  keep  it  in  the 
family." 


"  Yes,"  Bernard  answered. 

The  thought  did  occur  to  him  that  even  if  Mr. 
De  Wilde  should  purchase  the  estate,  he  might 
yet  obtain  a  reversionary  interest  in  it.  De  Wilde 
had  no  child  but  Cara,  and  Cara  evidently  had  a 
liking  for  him.  He  fancied  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Agatha  he  might  possibly  have  learnt  to 
like  Cara.  It  would  have  been  very  convenient 
and  desirable,  but,  of  course,  he  could  not  enter- 
tain such  ideas  for  a  moment  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

"Yes,"  Cara  said  again,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  "  it  is  quite  natural  that  you 
should  wish  to  keep  Westwood  in  the  family ;  you 
must  be  very  fond  of  the  place,  it  is  so  pretty  and 
so  nice,  and  you  have  been  so  much  here,  have 
you  not  ?  " 

She  waited  for  an  answer,  but  receiving  none, 
went  on.  "  Still,  I  hope  papa  will  buy  it ;  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  not.  If  he  does  not  some 
one  else  may — some  one,  I  mean,  who  is  really  a 
stranger,  and  has  no  sentiment  or  feeling  for  the 
place  such  as  we  have.  We  shall  never  be 
strangers  I  hope,  Bernard ;  we  shall  care  for  it  for 
your  sake  as  well  as  for  our  own.  You  would  like 
us  to  have  it,  would  you  not  ?" 

"  I  should  be  glad  for  you  to  have  it,"  he  an- 
swered, "  if  it  really  must  be  sold." 

"  I  thought  that  was  quite  settled,"  she  replied. 
"  People  don't  advertise  a  place  like  this  that  they 
have  lived  in  all  their  lives  unless  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  about  it,  and  are,  in  fact,  obliged 
to  do  so.    Oh  1  yes,  it  wilt  be  sold,  and  we  shall 

Mrs.  De  Wilde,  whose  portly  form  had  more  than 
once  been  visible  at  the  window,  now  issued  from 
the  house,  looking  for  her  daughter,  and  calling 
her. 

Cara  rose  and  went  to  meet  her,  accompanied 
by  Bernard. 

"  Why,  Cara  dear,  I  wondered  what  could  have 
become  of  you ;  but  now  I  see  how  you  have  been 


She  might  have  seen  it  sooner,  for  the  spot 
where  Cara  and  Bernard  had  been  sitting  was  in 
full  view  of  the  house. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Tyrrell — Bernard — who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?  It  is  time  for  us  to 
be  going,  Cara.  I  must  just  walk  round  the 
garden,  and  then  go." 

They  went  together  through  the  shrubberies, 
and  visited  the  kitchen  garden,  Mrs.  De  Wilde 
pointing  out  as  they  went  such  things  as  pleased 
her,  or  suggesting  alterations  and  improvements, 
exactly  as  if  the  place  had  been  her  own. 

The  carriage  was  then  ordered;  and  Bernard 
being  pressed  to  go  home  with  them  to  luncheon, 
consented. 

"You  remind  me,"  said  Mrs.  De  Wilde,  "of 
the  day  when  we  went  to  your  garden-party,  when 
there  was  a  thunderstorm.  You  were  not  there, 
but  some  one  else  came,  whom  we  had  not  ex- 
pected to  meet." 

"  My  uncle,  Mr.  Cramp  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Do  I  resemble  him,  that  I  remind  you  of 
him  ?  " 
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"  Not  at  all ;  but  he  sat  where  you  are  sitting  in 
this  carriage,  and  I  believe  he  got  in  only  to  keep 
Mr.  Spicer  out." 

"  Why  should  he  object  to  Spicer  ? " 

Mrs.  De  Wilde  looked  knowingly  at  Cara,  who 
looked  out  of  the  window.  Then  she  leant  across 
and  whispered  something  to  Bernard,  which 
seemed  to  please  him ;  and,  having  whispered  it, 
she  made  a  grimace  at  him,  to  signify  that  he  was 
to  take  no  notice  of  it. 

"What  a  singular  man  Mr.  Cramp  is,"  she 
went  on,  no  longer  in  a  whisper.  "People  say 
strange  things  about  him,  but  I  confess  I  like 
him.  Do  you  know,  I  think  he  must  be  rather  a 
fine  character,  if  one  could  only  understand  him." 

Bernard  did  not  reply.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Cramp 
being  a  fine  character  was  new  to  him.  But  it 
seemed  that  he  and  Mrs.  De  Wilde  had  a  mutual 
regard  for  each  other,  and  that  Cara  also  had  won 
his  good  opinion.  If  Mr.  Cramp  had  really  taken 
a  fancy  to  Cara,  and  certain  events,  which  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  think  about,  should 
come  to  pass,  it  would  not  matter  much  in  the 
end  whether  Mr.  De  Wilde  or  his  uncle  should 
become  the  purchaser  of  Westwood  House.  For 
his  own  part  he  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  take  any  decisive  step.  He  was  pleased  with 
himself  that  be  had  kept  his  appointment  under 
the  elm-tree  ;  and  not  displeased  with  Agatha 
that  she  had  failed  of  hers. 


"  T  SAY,  what  an  uncommon  lucky  fellow  that 

I     old  man  Mr.  Cramp  is ! " 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Jenkins,  clerk  to  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  of  Home  Court.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
the  office,  and  was  looking  over  some  papers  in 
which  the  latest  quotations  were  given,  with  some 
remarks  about  them. 

"What's  up  now?"  another  of  the  clerks 
asked. 

"Everything  is  up.  Good  harvest  prospects  at 
home  in  spite  of  the  drought  we  have  had — it's 
wonderful  how  things  do  come  round — and  ex- 
cellent reports  from  abroad;  trade  improving, 
everything  doing  well." 

"Except  Bambarra." 

"  Bambarra  is  done  for.  Mr.  Cramp  got  well 
out  of  that ;  now  he  will  make  a  small  fortune  by 
coal  dust.  Just  look  what  a  rise  there  is  in  '  Coal 
Dust  Utilisation.' " 

"  Has  Mr.  Hale  anything  in  that  ?  " 

"Not  to  my  knowledge,"  Jenkins  answered. 
"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  a 
holder  of  Bambarra  mining  shares  until  he  lost 
all  that  money  by  them." 

"  No  one  knew  it.  I  always  thought  there  was 
something  strange  about  that  business." 

"Hush!"  said  Jenkins;  "  nothing  '  strange  ' 
ever  goes  on  here.  Besides,  Tyrrell  and  Hale  are 
cousins." 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  other, "  in  business." 

"  Well,  business  is  business,  of  conrse,  and  the 


less  our  domestic    arrangements  interfere  with 
that  the  better." 

"  Mr.  Hale  thinks  so,  no  doubt." 

"And  Mr.  Cramp  does  not?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say,  or  you  will  get  into 

It  was  true  that  Mr.  Cramp  had  again  been 
fortunate  in  a  speculation  which  Mr.  Tyrrell  had 
managed  for  him.  He  could  afford  to  lose,  but 
never  did.  He  had  money  enough — too  much  for 
any  use  he  made  of  it — but  constantly  gained 
more.  Being  a  shrewd  man,  living  for  nothing 
else,  and  giving  his  whole  mind  to  the  increase  of 
his  wealth,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  be 
successful.  If  he  had  devoted  the  same  amount 
of  energy  and  perseverance  to  a  more  worthy 
object  he  might  equally  have  hoped  to  succeed, 
and  in  that  case  success  would  certainly  have 
brought  him  much  more  happiness. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  Cramp  called 
at  Home  Court.  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  in,  and  the  old 
man  went  at  once  to  his  room.  The  stockbroker 
began  immediately  to  congratulate  his  client  on 
the  success  of  his  latest  venture. 

"  I  knew  '  Coal  Dust  Utilisation '  would  turn 
out  well,"  he  said ;  "  but  you  have  been  even  more 
fortunate  than  could  have  been  expected." 

Mr.  Cramp  did  not  seem  to  be  much  elated :  at 
all  events  he  did  not  show  it.  He  sat  down  with- 
out speaking,  and  when  Tyrrell  began  again  in 
the  same  strain,  he  checked  him. 

"Has  Mr.  Hale  any  of  this?"  he  asked,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Any  'Coal  Dust  Utilisation'?  No.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  has  not.  I  sincerely  wish  he  had ; 
it  would  have  made  up  to  him  for  his  loss  on  the 
other  stock." 

"  He  is  quite  right  not  to  speculate,  though," 
said  Cramp.  "  He  does  not  know  how  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  is  too  confiding.  He  cannot 
afford  to  lose;  no,  nor  to  pay  for other people's losses. 
He  does  wisely  to  keep  out  of  such  things.  None 
but  a  fool  will  meddle  with  things  that  he  docs 
not  understand." 

"I  am  very  sorry  about  the  Bambarra  shares 
It  was  my  mistake,  though,  in  great  measure,  not 
his.     I  think  I  told  you  so,  Mr.  Cramp  I  " 

"  Yes ;  you  ought  to  have  known  better." 

"Any  one  may  make  mistakes,  Mr.  Cramp." 

"  Mistakes  I    Yes;  if  it  were  only  a  mistake," 

"  Of  course — " 

"  Ohyes,  of  course,  of  course ;  I  know." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  did  not  at  all  like  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  said,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  say 
nothing,  and  went  to  the  almanack  to  hide  his 
confusion. 

"  How  many  shares  did  you  say  Mr.  Hale 
had?"  the  old  man  went  on.  "Bam  shares,  I 
mean." 

"  Bambarra  ?    A  hundred  and  twenty-five." 

"  That  was  just  my  number ;  a  strange  coinci- 
dence ;  and  now  much  did  he  lose  ?  " 

Mr.  Tyrrell  told  him. 

"  Just  what  I  should  have  lost  if  you  had  not — " 
He  paused,  looked  at  Mr.  Tyrrell  steadily  with 
something  of  a  grin  upon  his  face,  and  then  went 
on, — "if  you  had  not  managed  better  for  me  than 
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for  him;  and  to-day  I  stand  to  gain  nearly  the 
same  amount  by '  coal  dust '  ? " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Cramp." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  yon  what  you  must  do,  Mr. 
Tyrrell.  Get  this  money  for  me  at  once.  You 
can  do  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  I  can,  and  it  will  be  best  to 
realise." 

"  Of  course  it  will.  Get  this  money,  then,  and 
take  it  straight  to  Mr.  Kale.  Don't  bring  it  here; 
don't  let  me  see  it  or  touch  it.  Take  it  straight 
to  Hale." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  make  him  a  present  of  it  ? " 
Mr.  Tyrrell  asked,  with  amazement. 

"  I  mean  him  to  have  it.  ■  Call  it  a  present,  if 
you  like ;  it's  his,  not  mine  1 " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cramp,  how  kind,  how  generous,  bow 
noble  1 " 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  the  old  man  answered, 
gruffly.  "  Generous !  No  I  I  am  not  so  soft  as 
that.  I  know  what  you  think  of  me,  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
and  you  are  right.  I  am  too  fond  of  money  to 
give  it  away  like  a  fool.  You  never  knew  me  do 
such  a  thing,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  was  surprised.  It  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  any  one  to  give  away  such  a  sum 
of  money  as  this." 

"  I  should  hope  so,  indeed  1  I  should  not  call 
it  generosity,  whoever  did  it.  I  should  call  it 
folly.  You  may  say  that  this  is  an  act  of  folly  on 
my  part,  if  you  like." 

"  I  shall  not  say  that,  Mr.  Cramp,"  said  Tyrrell, 
deeply  moved,  and  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  almanack. 

■ "  If  yon  don't  others  will,"  said  Cramp. 

"I  shall  not  say  so,  nor  think  so,  most  cer- 
tainly." 

"And  no  one  else  need  ever  hear  of  it.  This 
is  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Tyrrell ;  between  you 
and  me  and  Hale." 

"What  will  Mr.  Hale  think  of  it,  I  wonder?" 

"  He  may  think  what  he  will.  Take  the  money 
and  leave  it  with  him.  Only  don't  let  me  see  it ; 
don't  let  me  handle  it." 

"  Mr.  Cramp,  you  are  the  best,  the  kindest,  the 
most  generous  man — " 

"Stuff!  I  am  a  screw,  and  always  shall  be; 
on  principle,  sir,  on  principle.  I  am  as  close- 
fisted  as  ever.  I  hate  your  generous,  liberal,  kind, 
charitable  simpletons.  But  you  never  knew  me 
do  a  dishonest  thing,  did  you  ?  or  rob  another 
man  to  enrich  myself?" 

"  Never  1  No,  Mr.  Cramp.  I  understand  your 
meaning." 

"  Well,  then  go  about  this  at  once,  or  I  shall 
perhaps  repent.  It  is  a  lot  of  money  to  part  with  ; 
but  there,  I  have  never  had  it  in  possession. 
Don't  bring  it  here ;  don't  let  me  set  eyes  on  it. 
Take  it  straight  to  Hale,  and  tell  him  it  is  his 
own,  and  let  him  keep  it.     I'll  look  in  again  by- 

And  without  another  word  the. old  man  quitted 
the  office  and  went  away,  muttering  to  himself  as 
he  passed  down  the  street. 

An  hour  later  he  returned,  but  Tyrrell  was  still 
absent.  Bernard,  however,  was  in  his  father's 
room,  and  Mr.  Cramp,  being  tired,  sat  down  there 


to  wait.  Mr.  Cramp  was  not  fond  of  young  men ; 
he  looked  upon  them  as  wasters.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred,  he  used  to  say,  knew  the  value  of  money. 
He  did  not  care  much  for  Bernard.  He  resented 
the  style  of  his  dress,  which  was  scrupulously  neat 
and  in  the  fashion.  He  did  not  like  the  nap  upon 
his  coat,  the  polish  on  his  well-fitting  boots,  the 
freshness  and  gloss  of  his  hat.  The  gold-headed 
cane  and  the  gloves,  which  had  not  been  left 
under  the  elm-tree,  were  an  offence  to  him.  Mr. 
Cramp  had  at  one  time  been  inclined  to  patronise 
Bernard,  and  it  was  supposed  meant  to  make 
him  his  heir.  Bernard,  as  a  boy,  had  been  very 
attentive  to  the  old  man  by  his  father's  direction. 
He  was,  besides,  careful  of  his  pocket-money,  and 
rather  fond  of  it,  a  feature  in  his  character  which 
Mr.  Cramp  admired  exceedingly.  But  latterly 
Cramp  had  seen  very  little  of  his  nephew,  and 
that  little  had  not  given  him  satisfaction.  He 
had  heard  of  him  as  a  frequent  visitor  at  West- 
wood  House,  and  suspected  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Hale  sort.  He  knew  that  he  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  his  cousin  Agatha,  and  had  expressed  his 
ideas  pretty  strongly  on  that  point  to  his  father. 

After  exchanging  two  or  three  words  with  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Cramp  took  up  the  newspaper  and 
turned  to  the  City  article.  Mr.  Cramp  never 
bought  a  newspaper.  If'  he  had  bought  one, 
though  it  cost  only  a  penny,  he  would  have  felt 
obliged  to  read  it  through,  that  the  penny  might 
not  be  wasted.  He  found  it  more  convenient, 
therefore,  as  well  as  more  economical,  to  get  his 
news  gratis,  and  to  take  only  as  much  of  it  as  ho 
required. 

Having  looked  through  ,the  City  articles,  ht- 
turned  next  to  the  advertisements. 

"  Westwood  House,"  he  said,  half  aloud.  "  They 
go  on  advertising  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bernard.  "Yes;  I  was  there  yes- 
terday.    It  is  still  for  sale." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  buy  it,  are  you  ? " 

"No,  indeed !" 

"  Then  what  did  you  go  for  ?" 

"  I  had  an  appointment." 

"Yes?" 

"  I  met  some  people  there,"  he  went  on,  rather 
disingenuously — "you  know  them,  the  De  Wildes." 

"  I  know  about  them." 

"  Mr.  De  Wilde  is  a  great  man  in  the  City." 

"  What  were  they  doing  at  Westwood  House  ?  " 

"  They  were  looking  over  it ;  they  seem  very 
sweet  upon  it." 

"  Thweat  ?  "  the  old  man  whistled  out,  with  an 
exaggeration  of  Bernard's  scarcely  perceptible 
lisp. 

"  I  mean,  they  have  taken  a  great  liking  to  it. 
They  want  to  buy  it." 

"  Oh,  do  they  !     Are  they  in  treaty  for  it  ?  " 

"  I  believe  they  are.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have  not  made  an  offer." 

"  H'm  1  Well,  if  you  see  Mr.  Dc  Wilde  you 
can  tell  him  that  it's  not  for  sale." 

"Not  for  sale?" 

"  No." 

"Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Cramp  ?  It  is  advertised 
still." 

"  If  s  not  for  sale,  I  tell  you.  I  have  bouaht  it." 
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"Really?  Oh  I  then  it's  all  right.  I  was  in 
hopes  that  either  you  or  he  would  be  the  owner 
of  it." 

"  You  did  not  care  which  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ! — at  least — " 

"Well,  I  gave  instructions  to  my  lawyer  this 
morning,  and  by  this  time  it  is  settled." 

"  Then  De  Wilde  can't  have  it  ?  " 

"  He  must  come  to  me  for  it  if  he  wants  it. 
Tkvxat  upon  it  you  said  he  was,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  part  with  it." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not,  sir.  If  you  do,  you  will 
perhaps  give  him  the  refusal  of  it .' " 


and  puppies,  and  stabling  for  any  number  of 
horses — enough  to  ruin  any  man.  Well,  sir,  you 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  one  point — it  won't 
ruin  yon  1 " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cramp,  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  I "  Bernard  exclaimed. 

"  It  won't  ruin  you  or  any  one  else,"  he  went 
on.  "Don't  misunderstand  me;  it  won't  ruin 
any  one,  I  say,  for  this  reason :  that  I  mean  to 
clear  the  ground  and  divide  it  up  into  little  plots 
for  building.  The  house  itself  will  probably  be 
turned  into  a  tavern." 

"  No  I " 

"Yes!" 


"  I  don't  know  about  that-  I'll  make  no  pro- 
mises ;  if  I  did  I  should  feel  bound  to  keep  them. 
That  is  not  always  the  way  now-a-days." 

"  It  ought  to  be." 

"  Of  course  it  ought,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
it  isn't.  Keep  your  promises,  at  all  events,  young 
man — or,  better  still,  make  none." 

"  That  is  not  always  possible.  Wei!,  Mr.  Cramp, 
as  Westwood  had  to  be  sold,  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  bought  it ;  it  would  have  been  a  great  pity  for  a 

filace  like  that  to  have  gone  altogether  out  of  the 
amily." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  '  the  family '  ?  "  said 
the  old  man,  eyeing  him  keenly. 

Bernard  was  conscious  of  turning  very  red  ;  he 
felt  that  his  uncle  had  discerned  his  thoughts, 
though  he  himself  was  scarcely  conscious  of  them 
at  the  moment  of  speaking. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  by  '  a  place  like  that '  ? 
A  fine  house  for  a  gentleman  to  spend  money  in, 
with  good  reception-rooms  to  receive  idiots  in, 
and  ornamental  grounds  for  garden  parties,  cats 


"  I  can't  help  saying  I  am  sorry." 
"Things  of  that  kind  pay  best." 
"Still,  I  hope  you  won't  do  it." 
"  It  need  not  make  any  difference  to  you." 
"  No,  of  course  not;  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  it  would.    Only,  if  Mr.  De  Wilde  had  been 
the  purchaser  it  would  have  remained  as  it  was, 
and  I  should  have  been  very  glad  of  that  for  Mr. 
Hale's  sake.      He  was  fond  of  the  place,  and  so 
was  I." 

Bidding  Mr.  Cramp  a  hasty  "  good  morning," 
Bernard  left  the  room.  He  could  scarcely  com- 
mand his  voice  as  he  spoke  the  last  words.  It 
was  a  sudden  and  severe  shock  to  him  to  learn 
that  Westwood  House,  and  its  pleasant  lawn  and 
shrubberies,  were  to  be  made  a  wilderness.  He 
thought  of  the  happy  hours  he  had  spent  there  at 
intervals  from  his  boyhood,  meeting  his  cousin 
Agatha  and  playing  hide-and-seek  among  the 
bushes  or  visiting  the  strawberry- beds.  The 
pleasant  meetings  of  later  date,  which  had  been 
brought  so  abruptly  to  an  end,  were  too  full  of 
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tender  associations  ever  to  be  forgotten.  The 
interview  even  of  the  previous  day  with  Cara  De 
Wilde,  though  he  could  not  think  of  it  without  a 
feeling  of  self-reproach,  had  not  been  altogether 
'  unpleasant  to  him.  That  tree,  the  silent  witness 
both  of  his  faithfulness  and — must  we  not  say  ? — of 
his  inconstancy — that  tree  would  be  cut  down ; 
the  rooks  would  be  cast  out  of  their  nests  as  others 
had  been  from  theirs ;  the  ground  would  be  laid 
bare,  cut  up,  parcelled  out  into  small  plots  for 
humble  tenements  ;  not  a  trace  of  its  beauty  would 
remain.  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  him  ;  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 

And  yet  he  might  have  known  it.  His  father, 
at  least,  might  have  anticipated  such  a  result  when 
he  proposed  to  Mr.  Cramp  to  buy  the  place.  What 
else  could  such  a  man  do  with  it  ?  His  only  object 
would  be  to  make  money  by  it,  and  his  motto  had 
always  been  that  small  things  paid  best,  and  that 
larger  profits  were  to  be  made  from  the  poor  than 
from  the  rich.  A  grimy  street,  a  row  of  tumble- 
down houses,  a  squalid  court,  weekly  rents — that 
was  the  sort  of  thing  which  might  now  be  expected 
on  the  site  of  Westwood  House.  And  the  house 
itself  was  to  be  converted  into  a  tavern  1 

True,  it  was  no  concern  of  his ;  Mr.  Cramp  had 
told  him  so  plainly.  But  that  was  far  from  being 
any  consolation  to  him.  With  all  his  affection  for 
the  old  place  as  it  was,  he  might  not  have  dis- 
dained it  even  in  the  altered  and  more  profitable 
shape  which  it  was  destined  to  assume.  But 
neither  in  its  beauty  nor  its  ugliness  would  it  be 
anything  to  him.  What  were  Mr.  Cramp's  inten- 
tions? What  could  he  propose  doing  with  his 
property?  To  whom  would  he  leave  it?  Bernard 
did  not  like  to  think  of  it,  and  yet  he  could  not 
drive  it  from  his  thoughts. 


CHAPTBR  XIV.— 


MR. TYRRELL  having  " realised,"  as  he  called 
it,  and  having  furnished  himself  with  ready 
cash,  which,  as  it  would  tell  no  tales,  was 
more  convenient  for  his  purpose  than  a  cheque, 
stepped  into  a  hansom  cab  and  was  driven  at  a 
rapid  pace  to  Bedford  Buildings.  Though  the 
driver  steered  him  skilfully  through  the  crowded 
streets,  his  eagerness  to  reach  his  destination  and 
fulfil  his  errand  rendered  him  impatient  of  every 
slight  obstruction  or  delay.  There  was  really  no 
occasion  for  hurry ;  the  poor  undersized  but  willing 
horse  which  bore  him  along  so  bravely  might  have 
been  allowed  to  do  his  work  with  more  comfort  to 
himself;  the  driver  might  have  spared  that  fre- 
quent touching-up  with  the  whip  and  those  sharp 
jags  at  his  mouth,  and  no  one  would  have  been  a 
penny  the  worse.  We  none  of  us  like  to  be  hur- 
ried in  our  work ;  it  takes  away  all  the  pleasure  of 
it  and  often  spoils  the  results.  How  much  cruelty 
is  inflicted  every  day  in  the  streets  of  London  on 
our  poor  four-footed  servants  from  an  inconsiderate 
and  often  senseless  desire  to  get  along;  and  how 
often  the  proverb  is  fulfilled  in  consequence, 
"More  haste,  worse  speed."     The  cabman  had 


observed  Mr.  Tyrrell's  eager  and  excited  look  when 
he  called  him  from  the  stand,  and  his  hasty  step 
as  he  sprang  into  the  vehicle,  and  drove  with  all 
the  speed  he  could  in  the  hope  of  an  extra  shilling. 
Pulling  up  his  horse  sharply  at  the  foot  of  Mr. 
Hale's  staircase,  he  received  as  much  as  he  had 
expected ;  and  went  away  dissatisfied  both  with 
himself  and  his  fare,  because  he  had  not  asked  for 

Mr.  Tyrrell  mounted  the  steps,  two  at  a  time, 
and  knocked  rapidly  at  Mr.  Hale's  door. 

"  Is  he  in,  Mrs.  Thistledown  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  engaged." 

"  He'll  see  me,  perhaps  ?." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  in  your  turn.  I  hope  the  family  is 
well,  sir?" 

Mrs.  Thistledown  was  a  privileged  person 
and  felt  herself  on  easy  terms  with  the  Tyrrells 
on  account  of  the  intimacy  and  relationship  ex- 
isting between  them  and  her  master.  In  Bernard, 
especially,  she  felt  a  lively  interest  on  Agatha's 
account ;  but  she  had  hot  been  satisfied  with  his 
behaviour  lately. 

"  And  how  is  Mr.  Bernard  ?  "  she  went  on,  in  an 
altered  tone,  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  name  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  A  pretty  fellow  he  is  I "  "  How 
is  he  and  where  is  he  ?  We  have  not  seen  him 
this  ever-so-long.  Not  since  we  left  the  great 
house  and  came  here." 

"  Bernard  is  very  well,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  answered. 
•"But  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Hale  particularly,  and 
you  know,  Mrs.  Thistledown,  that  time  is  pre- 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  Mr.  Hale  always  says. 
He  never  keeps  any  one  waiting  if  he  can  help  it, 
especially  a  poor  person.  To  a  working  man  or 
woman  time  is  money,  he  says,  and  they  never  have 
much  of  that  to  spare.  To  others,  very  often,  it 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  Have  you  had 
any  garden  parties  lately,  Mr.  Tyrrell  ?  " 

"  So  I  must  wait  my  turn,  must  I,  Mrs.  Thistle- 
down }  "  he  said  without  replying  to  her  question. 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please.  Unless  it  is  something 
out  of  the  way  particular." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  little  out  of  the  way  ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  a  few  minutes  will  make  any  difference. 
This  is  a  pleasant  situation,  Mrs.  Thistledown." 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  what  it  is.  I  like  London  myself 
very  well." 

"  But  you  don't  like  it  for  your  master  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  nor  for  Miss  Agatha." 

"  Is  Miss  Agatha  here  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  at  this  moment ;  but  she  is  in 
London  ;  and  I  don't  know  whatever  to  think  of 
it — going  a-nursing  at  the  hospitals ;  it's  not  fit 
work  for  such  as  she  is.  She  wants  nursing  her- 
self, poor  dear,  in  my  opinion." 

"  It's  the  fashion  now,  you  know,  Mrs.  Thistle- 
down, for  ladies  to  learn  nursing." 

"  I  should  not  complain  of  the  fashion,  sir,  if  it 
were  not  carried  too  far.  Ladies  ought  to  nurse 
their  own  as  well  as  poor  people;  it  would  be  a 
deal  better  for  their  infants,  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, I  think.  But  that's  one  thing,  and  this  is 
another  ;  and  for  young,  delicate,  unmarried  ladies 
like  Miss  Agatha  to  go  to  hospitals,  I  don't  see 
the  necessity  of  it.    Of  course  she  would  not  do 
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it,  and  her  papa  would  not  let  her,  if  it  were  not 
all  right ;  but  times  are  altered  since  I  was  young, 
and  fashions  too." 

"  Tempora  mulantur,  tios  et  mutamur  in  Hits; 
that's  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Thistledown;  you  have 
expressed  the  case  exactly.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
have  changed  for  the  better — in  some  things." 

"You  can  go  in  now,  sir,"  she  said,  as  her 
master's  bell  rang  for  her  to  let  the  last  of  his  poor 
clients  out. 

Mrs.  Thistledown  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  now  that  he  had  begun  to  speak  in 
unknown  tongues.  Her  position  in  chambers 
forbade  her  to  acknowledge  that  she  could  not 
understand  anything  that  was  said  to  her.  She 
used  long  words  herself  sometimes.  Noblesse 
oblige. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  grew  nervous  again  as  he  entered 
his  cousin's  room.  He  found  Mr.  Hale  sitting  at 
a  desk  covered  with  papers  and  circulars,  and 
looking  pale  and  dejected. 

"  Why,  Hale,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  a  slave  you 
are  !  You  will  work  harder  than  ever,  I  fear,  now 
that  you  are  come  to  live  in  chambers.  You  are 
looking  quite  ill." 

'*  I  am  not  ill,"  said  Hale,  "  only  tired.  I  do 
get  tired — I  am  often  tired — not  Hale  and  hearty, 
as  I  ought  to  be,  you  know.  But  there's  no  harm 
in  being  tired  ;  if  only  one  could  rest  after  it,  it 
would  be  rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise. 
The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet,  you  know. 
If  my  hard  work,  as  you  call  it,  would  bring  me 
sleep  at j night  I  should  not  mind  it." 

"Hard  work  like  yours  is  the  very  thing  that 
keeps  you  from  sleeping.  It  is  the  mental  excite- 
ment, and  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and 
perhaps  worry." 

"No;  it  is  not  worry.  I  do  not  make  any 
trouble  of  what  has  happened.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for.  What  I  have  lost  is  not 
much,  compared  with  what  I  have  left." 

"I  am  so  sorry  you  have  made  such  a  change 
in  your  habits,  though.  I  do  not  think  that  living 
in  London  will  suit  your  health  at  all ;  and  I  can- 
not think  that  it  was  really  necessary." 

"No;  not  really  necessary,  I  dare  say;  still  it 
was  better  for  many  reasons.  I  had  to  choose 
between  that  and — but  please  don't  say  any  more 
about  it." 

"Well,  but  I  am  come  hereon  business.  I  have 
some  good  news  for  you." 

"  Good  news  ?    Of  what  kind  ?  " 

"About  that  unfortunate  transaction  in  which  I 
was  engaged  for  you." 

"  Indeed  I  I  thought  I  had  heard  the  last  of 
that." 

"  The  money  you  lost — or,  rather,  the  money 
that  I  lost  for  you — is  come  back  again." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  But  it  is  a  fact." 

"No;  that  cannot  be;  The  account  was 
closed.  I  insisted  upon  getting  rid  of  the  shares 
at  once,  you  remember.  I  had  not  intended  to 
speculate  in  that  way,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  be 
quit  of  the  whole  affair  withont  more  loss." 

"  Well,  but  you  don't  understand  these  things. 
Here  is  your  money;  let  it  speak  for  itself." 


Mr.  Hale's  features  brightened  at  sight  of  the 
notes  which  Tyrrell  laid  upon  the  tabic.  Yes, 
money  can  speak  with  a  wonderful  eloquence.  To 
most  of  us  the  crepitating  sound  of  a  Bank  of 
England  note  is  sweeter  music  than  the  rustling 
of  a  brook  in  the  leafy  month  of  June.  Mr.  Hale 
was  not  insensible  to  the  witching  sound;  he 
looked  for  a  minute  or  so  at  the  precious  bundle  ; 
then  the  expression  of  his  face  changed,  his  eye 
sparkled,  his  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  lips  trem- 
bled. Rising  from  his  seat  he  caught  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
hand  between  his  own  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Tyrrell ;  an  excellent 
fellow ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  this 
kindness  on  your  part.  Of  course  I -see  through 
it.  You  think  you  were  the  cause  of  my  losing 
that  money,  and  you  want  to  make  it  good  to  me." 

"  No,  no,  no,  said  Tyrrell,  hastily  and  forcibly 
withdrawing  his  hand — "  oh  no,  no,  no." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  see  it  all ;  and  it  makes  me  feel 
so  sorry  for  anything  I  may  have  said  to  hurt  your 
feelings.  I  never  intended  to  blame  you  for  what 
had  been  done;  you  did  it  for  the  best,  only  it 
was  not  exactly  what  I  had  wished.  But  I  beg 
your  pardon  if  I  expressed  myself  too  strongly  on 
that  head." 

"You  did  not,"  said  Tyrrell,  impetuously,  "and 

¥m  are  entirely  under  a  false  impression  now. 
his  is  not  my  money  which  I  bring  you." 

"  Whose  then  ?  " 

"  Your  own." 

"  I  wish  it  were  I " 

"  It  is,  I  say,  it  is." 

"  Convince  me  of  that,  and  I  shall  indeed  be 
glad;"  and,  he  added  in  a  lower  tone — "thankful, 
very  thankful." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  cousin, 
but  without  success ;  he  could  only  repeat  what 
he  had  already  said,  and  Mr.  Hale  held  fast  to  the 
idea  that  Tyrrell  had  either  brought  money  of  his 
own  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  which  he  had 
brought  upon  him,  or  that  he  had  been  making 
some  fresh  speculation  in  his  behalf,  which  had 
turned  out  more  successfully.  In  either  case  he 
felt  it  impossible  that  he  should  take  advantage  of 
the  offer.  Mr.  Tyrrell  for  his  part  did  not 
wish  to  mention  Mr.  Cramp's  name ;  that  would 
only  have  complicated  the  matter  by  making  it 
still  more  incomprehensible  to  Mr.  Hale.  It 
would  also  have  given  him  a  clue  to  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  He  had  rejoiced  greatly  in  Mr. 
Cramp's  unexpected  liberality,  thinking  that  the 
evil  he  had  done  would  now  be  remedied  and  the 
wrong  set  right,  and  that  there  the  matter  would 
end.  Cramp,  no  doubt,  had  made  a  shrewd  guess ; 
but  he  could  know  nothing  positively,  and  would, 
therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  keep  his  own 
counsel. 

But  how  Mr.  Hale's  refusal  to  receive  the  money 
unless  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  it  belonged 
to  him  of  right,  put  him  to  confusion.  He  conld 
not  have  believed  that  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  crisp  and  new  ;  the 
very  sound  and  sight  of  them,  he  thought,  would 
have  been  enough  to  make  any  one's  mouth  water 
for  them.  He  untied  them,  counted  them  out 
upon  the  table,  and  pushed  them  over  in  a  heap  to 
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Mr.  Hale  ;  but  he  only  pushed  them  back  again. 
It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him,  as  he  did  repeatedly, 
that  the  money  was  his  own  by  right,  the  same 
that  he  had  lost  come  back  again.  Hale  was  will- 
ing to  be  convinced,  only  too  willing ;  but  without 
conviction,  without  a  satisfactory  explanation,  he 
would  none  of  it. 

"  It  is  no't  my  money,"  he  said  again  and  again. 
"  If  it  were  you  could  tell  me  how,  after  being  lost, 
it  was  recovered.  It  is  not  yours,  so  you  say. 
Whose,  then,  is  it  ?" 

Mr.  Tyrrell  was  in  despair.  It  seemed  to  him 
so  provoking  that  an  affair  which  had  caused  him 
so  much  misery  and  reproach,  which  had  rendered 
his  nights  sleepless  and  his  days  full  of  alarm,  and 
which  might  so  easily  and  pleasantly  have  been  set 
at  rest  for  ever,  should  be  kept  open,  thrust  back 
upon  him  by  the  extraordinary  simplicity  or  obsti- 
nacy of  the  good  man  who  would  not  permit  an 
act  of  justice  to  be  done  to  him  unless  he  could 
see  and  understand  all  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  it. 

"  Well,  Hale,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  where  this  money  came  from  you  would  not 
believe  me." 

"  I  would  indeed,"  he  answered.  "  I  would 
never  doubt  your  word  for  an  instant." 

"  You  have  doubted  it.    You  do  doubt  it." 

"No,  no;  I  never  knew  you  deceive  ahy  one, 
You  are  not  capable  of  it." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  blushed  up  to  the  ears,  remembering 
how  he  had  lied  about  this  very  business  in  Home 
Court.  If  now  he  were  to  confess  that  lie,  even 
bis  confession  might  not  be  believed. 

"  Why  do  you  say  I  should  not  believe  you  ?" 
Mr.  Hale  asked  again.  "You  should  not  think 
that." 

"  I  have  told  you  that  this  is  not  my  money," 
Mr.  Tyrrell  answered.  "  I  tell  you  again  that  it  is 
your  own  lawfully  and  rightly.  You  will  not  take 
my  word  for  either  statement." 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  your  word ;  but  before  I  take 
your  money  I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  explanation. 
You  say  it  is  mine.  Why  is  it  mine  ?  How  is  it 
mine?  It  cannot  be  mine  without  my  knowledge. 
It  shall  not  be  mine  unless  I  can  take  it  with  a 
clear  conscience,  and  for  that  I  must  know  whence 
it  comes." 

"  Your  conscience  may  be  clear  about  it.  Hale, 
be  sure  of  that." 

"  And  yours  too,  Tyrrell ;  of  that  I  am  already 
convinced.  But  every  one  must  answer  for  him- 
self; and  even  your  conscience,  though  I  know 
you  are  the  very  soul  of  honour,  cannot  satisfy 
mine." 

And  with  that  he  thrust  the  notes  back  again  to 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  side  of  the  table. 

"  Well,"  said  that  gentleman,  at  last,  wiping  the 
drops  from  his  brow  ;  "  well,  then,  I  must  tell  you 
where  the  money  comes  from — Mr.  Cramp." 

"  Mr.  Cramp  I  impossible  1" 

"  Yes.  He  gave  me  this  to  bring  to  you.  He 
will  tell  you,  if  yon  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  simple 
act  of  justice  and  restitution." 

"  He  has  never  taken  anything  from  me  ;  never 
wronged  me." 

"No,  never;  not,  at  least,  knowingly.    He  is 


a  just  man,  and,  with  all  his  avarice,  an  honest 
man;  he  has  shown  himself  more  strict  in  his 
integrity  than  I  could  have  believed  possible  in 
one  so  fond  of  money." 

"  But  if  he  has  never  deprived  me  of  money  how 
can  he  restore  it  ?  " 

"  There  it  is,  you  see,"  said  Tyrrell.  "  I  told 
you  you  would  not  believe  me." 

"  But  I  will ;  I  do.     Only  explain." 

"  Mr.  Cramp  had  your  money,  unintentionally, 
not  knowing  whose  it  was  nor  whence  it  came, 
and  he  sends  it  back  to  you." 

"Well,  that  is  so,  no  doubt.  You  say  it,  and  I 
take  your  word  for  it.  Still  it  was  in  the  usual 
course  of  business.  I  lost ;  he  won.  That  is  the 
plain  English  of  it.  He  would  have  taken  his 
winnings  from  a  stranger,  but  he  will  not  take 
them  from  me.  1  understand  at  last.  I  must 
think  a  moment." 

Mr.  Hale  sat  for  a  short  time  leaning  his  fore- 
head on  his  hand,  reviewing  all  the  circumstances, 
believing  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery.  Then  he  rose  and  went  to  his  little 
private  room  and  shut  the  door. 

If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  returned. 

"  I  can't  take  that  money,"  he  said.  "  It  is  not 
mine.  I  am  quite  sensible  of  Mr.  Cramp's  justice 
and  kindness;  the  more  so,  because  I  do  not 
think  he  could  have  sent  me  such  a  sum  without 
a  struggle." 

"  Of  course  it  would  grieve  him  to  part  with  it," 
Mr.  Tyrrell  pleaded ;  "  but  it  will  mortify  him 
much  more  to  have  his  generosity  refused." 

"  Generosity  1 " 

"Justice,  I  mean." 

"  I  prefer  the  former  word.  Let  it  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  other  at  least." 

"  Take  the  cash,  I  entreat  you,"  Tyrrell  pleaded- 

"You  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  it,"  said 
the  other.  "  Now  listen  to  me.  I  have  had  no 
money-dealings  with  Mr.  Cramp ;  none  whatever. 
If  he  has  received  anything  from  me  it  must  have 
been  indirectly,  through  some  third  party.  I 
have,  therefore,  no  claim  on  him  for  restitution ; 
but—" 

He  hesitated. 

"  But  ?  "  cried  Tyrrell,  hopefully. 

"But  if  Mr.-Cramp  owes  me  nothing,  he  is, 
according  to  my  notions,  heavily  in  debt  to  others 
for  whom  I  am  in  a  manner  agent  and  trustee. 
The  poor  and  the  ignorant  of  this  town,  in  which 
he  makes  his  money  and  spends — or,  rather,  does 
not  spend — it,  have  large  claims  upon  him.  Schools, 
missions,  hospitals,  the  sick  and  the  needy,  have 
had  no  share  of  his  money ;  he  tells  us  so  himself, 
without  any  concealment.  He  owes  them  great 
accumulations,  great  arrears.  Now  if  he  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  take  this  money  on  their  behalf, 
and  will  distribute  it  in  his  name." 

"  I  will  leave  it,  then  ?  "  said  Tyrrell. 

"  No ;  you  must  take  it  back  to  him  and  tell 
him  what  I  say.  He  can  send  it  to  me  again  if 
he  consents  to  my  proposal ;  and  I  hope  and  trust 
he  will." 

"I  fear  he  will  not.  You  had  much  better  keep 
it  now  you  have  got  it.    Do  what  yon  please  with 
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it.  He  will  be  quite  satisfied,  and  will  ask  no 
questions." 

"  But  I  want  him  to  ask  questions.  I  want  him 
to  have  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  trans- 
action ;  to  give  his  sanction  to  it,  and  to  feel  an 
interest  in  it." 

"  Keep  it,  then,  Hale,  I  entreat  you.  You  are 
the  most  obstinate,  the  most  exasperating  man  I 
ever  met,"  he  added,  as  the  other  tied  up  the 
notes  once  more,  and  thrust  them,  with  an  air  of 
decision  which  there  could  be  no  resisting,  into 
his  hands. 

"  I'll  keep  them,"  he  said,  "  when  Mr.  Cramp 
sends  tbem  back  to  me.  I  shall  not  go  out  this 
afternoon.  I  will  wait  at  home  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  again,  or,  if  you  think  it  will  do  any 
good,  I  will  go  and  see  Mr.  Cramp  and  tell  him 
all  about  the  charities,  and  arrange  with  him  about 
the  distribution." 

"  That  would  be  quite  useless,"  said  Tyrrell,  in 
alarm.  "  That  would  spoil  everything.  You  had 
better  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  with 
him.  I  do  not  trunk  it  would  be  of  any  use  for 
you  to  see  him." 

And  replacing  the  money  in  his  pocket,  this 
long  and  unsatisfactory  interview  came  to  an  end. 


MR.  TYRRELL  descended  the  stairs  slowly. 
He  did  not  on  reaching  the  street  look 
about  him  for  a  hansom,  but  walked  along 
with  hesitating  steps  and  a  troubled  countenance. 
He  had  spent  a  long  hour  in  Mr.  Hale's  room, 
and  it  took  him  nearly  another  hour  to  walk  back 
to  Home  Court.  But  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  ar- 
rive at  his  destination.  He  did  not  like  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  Mr.  Cramp  and  telling  him  of  the 
failure  of  his  errand.  Still  less  could  he  bring 
himself  to  propose  that  the  money,  about  which 
there  had  been  so  much  difficulty,  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  way  which  Mr.  Hale  had  sug- 

Mr.  Cramp  was  never  weary  of  protesting 
against  the  folly  of  those  who  threw  away  their 
money  upon  schemes  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
He  would  look  upon  it  as  an  outrage  upon  him- 
self and  his  principles  if  he  should  be  seriously 
invited  to  take  part  in  such  a  procedure.  We  pity 
those  who  do  worse  than  ourselves,  and  can  look 
upon  them  with  complacency;  but  it  is  hard  to 
tolerate  those  who  do  better:  their  goodness  is  a 
reproach  to  us  and  an  injury  not  easily  to  be  for- 
given.  Mr.  Cramp  looked  upon  all  charitable  in- 
stitutions not  only  with  dislike  but  with  anger, 
and  Tyrrell,  knowing  his  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, shrunk  from  the  proposal  which  he  had  been 
asked  to  make. 

On  arriving  at  the  office,  he  found  Mr.  Cramp 
waiting  for  him.  The  old  man's  face,  he  thought, 
wore  a  stern  and  sullen  look.  Mr.  Tyrrell  closed 
the  door  and  stood  opposite  to  him  in  silence. 
For  some  moments  he  continued  speechless,  being 
at  a  loss  how  to  deliver  himself  of  what  he  had  to 


tell.  At  length  he  drew  the  parcel  of  bank-notes 
from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"What's  that?"  cried  Cramp,  looking  op 
sharply,  having,  it  would  seem,  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  contents  of  the  packet.  "  What's 
that  ?  "  he  repeated,  without  waiting  for  a  reply — 
"  money?" 

Mr.  Tyrrell  nodded. 

"  What  have  you  brought  it  here  for  ?  "  the  old 
man  cried  out.  "  I  told  you  to  take  it  straight  lo 
Hale.  I  told  you  I  did  not  want  to  see  it,  or  to 
touch  it." 

As  if  to  belie  his  words  Mr.  Cramp  seized  the 
packet,  even  while  he  was  speaking,  and  tore  off 
the  envelope,  turning  over  the  bank-notes  with 
trembling  fingers,  looking  anxiously  at  tho 
figures  in  the  left-hand  corner  and  casting  up 
the  amounts. 

"I  told  you  not  to  bring  them  here,"  he  said 
again.     "  I  said  I  would  not  have  them." 

"  I  took  them  to  Mr.  Hale,"  said  the  other, 
"  and  he  sent  them  back  to  you." 

"What  for?" 

"  He  wants  you  to  give  him  leave  to  make  use 
of  them  in  a  way  which  I  fear  you  will  not  ap- 

"  He  might  have  made  any-  use  of  them  he 
liked,"  said  the  other,  clutching  the  bundle  in  his 
grasp  and  drawing  it  nearer  to  himself. 

"  So  I  told  him ;  but—-" 

"But  what?" 

"  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  take  the  money, 
except  on  one  condition." 

"  I  won't  have  any  conditions.  What  can  he  be 
thinking  about.     Did  you  show  him  the  notes  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  precious  strips  of 
paper  with  a  loving  eye,  as  if  he  thought  the  sight 
of  such  goodly  pictures  ought  to  have  been  irresis- 
tible, 

"  You  should  have  taken  him  gold,"  he  said, 
"  gold  in  a  brown  bag.  You  should  have  let  him 
feel  its  weight,  see  its  glitter,  hear  its  chink.  You 
should  have  poured  out  the  sovereigns  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  would  have  gathered  them  up — 
gathered  them  up,  I  say." 

He  clawed  with  his  fingers  on  the  table,  suiting  - 
the  action  to  the  word,  as  if  the  coins  were  scat- 
tered there  before  him. 

"  He  won't  refuse  the  money  now,"  said  Tyrrell, 
"  if  you  will  let  me  take  it  back  to  him." 

"  But  he  has  refused  it;  you  said  so ;  he  can't 
play  fast  and  loose  in  that  way  with  money,  sir, 
with  MONEY." 

While  saying  this  the  old  roan  had  thrust  tho 
notes  into  the  very  bottom  of  his  breast  coat- 
pocket,  and  was  busy  with  a-large  pin  closing  up 
the  opening.  Then  he  buttoned  up  his  coat  and 
pressed  his  left  hand  to  the  spot,  clasping  tho 
bundle  to  his  heart  for  greater  safety. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  was  now  awake  to  the  error  he  had 
committed  in  letting  Mr.  Cramp  see  the  notes. 
He  should  have  told  his  errand  without  exposing 
them  to  view  or  letting  it  be  known  that  he  had 
brought  them  back.  It  was  bnt  too  clear  now, 
that  the  money  was  beyond  his  reach,  and  that  tho 
opportunity  of  making  restitution  which  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  offered  had  been  as  suddenly 
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removed.  Vexed  and  angry  with  himself,  he  set 
his  teeth  firmly  together  to  hide  his  emotion,  and 
for  a  few  moments  could  say  nothing.  Mr.  Cramp 
rose  to  depart,  still  clasping  the  precious  bundle 
to  his  heart,  and  with  a  hard  smile  upon  his  face. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  was  resolved,  however,  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  regain  possession  of  the  money. 

"  Wait  one  moment,  Mr.  Cramp,"  he  said';  "  I 
must  deliver  my  message." 

"Well?" 

"  Mr.  Hale  expressed  himself  very  much  touched 
by  your  kindness  and  generosity." 

"  Ah  I  and  very  much  surprised,  I  don't  doubt." 

"Very  grateful,  at  any  rate,"  he  went  on; 
"  and — " 

"  Well,  well  I  well,  well !  but  he  refused  it :  he 
refused  it  ?  'He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when 
he  will,  he  shall  have  nay.' " 

"  He  refused  it  for  himself  personally,  I  admit ; 
but  he  bade  me  tell  you  if  you  would  allow  him  to 
give  it  away — " 

"  Give  it  away !  "  the  old  man  screamed.  "  Give 
it  away  1 " 

"To  a  hospital,  or — " 

"  Give  it  away  !  give  it  away  1 "  he  kept  on  re- 
peating. 

"It  would  make  no  difference  to  you,  Mr. 
Cramp!" 

"  He  must  be  mad  ;  I  always  thought  he  was ; 
a  born  idiot ;  downright  mad !    Give  it  away ! " 

"  It  would  be  Hale's  doing,  you  know,  not 
yours :  the  folly,  the  extravagance  would  be  his." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  encourage  such  extrava- 
gance, such  folly.  I  could  not  allow  it.  Give  it 
away !  Such  a  sum  of  money  as  that— ho,  ho,  ho, 
ho!" 

"  But  you  yourself  proposed  to  give  away  that 
sum  to  Mr.  Hale." 

"  Give  ?  No ;  I  looked  upon  it  as  payment  of 
a  debt,  an  act  of  restitution,  from  vou  and  from 
myself.    Did  you  tell  him  that?" 

"  No.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  told  him 
that  exactly ;  I  could  not  have  made  him  under- 
stand it  so." 

"  But  you  understood  it  so  yourself,  Mr.  Tyrrell?" 
the  old  man  said,  looking  him  searchingly  in  the 
face.     Mr.  Tyrrell  was  silent. 

"You  quite  understood  it  so  yourself,"  he 
repeated,  "  did  you  not  ?  " 

Goaded  thus  to  choose  between  a  confession  or 
denial  of  the  charge  implied  in  the  old  man's 
words,  and  feeling  that  nothing  he  could  say  or  do 
would  retrieve  the  advantage  he  had  lost,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  answered  in  a  hesitating  manner, 

"  Not  exactly.    No." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  other,  after  a  pause ,  "  if 
you  don't  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  I  don't  see 
why  I  should.  Hale  must  have  thought  me  as 
great  an  idiot  as  himself.  I  am  glad  he  did  not 
take  the  money :  it  would  have  been  mortifying, 
frightfully  mortifying.  I  should  never  have  for- 
given myself;  I  have  got  it  safe  now,  and  I  will 
keep  it.  I'll  never  be  guilty  of  such  a  foolish  act 
again,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  ;  never,  never." 

And  patting  his  left  breast-pocket  tenderly  with 
his  lingers  Mr.  Cramp  turned  and  walked  out  of 
the  office  without  another  word. 


'*  We  met,  'was  in  a  ae*A."-01d  SwC. 

WHEN  Bernard  Tyrrell  parted  from  his  uncle, 
leaving  him  in  the  office  at  Home  Court,  he 
walked  along  for  some  distance  without  con- 
sidering or  caring  in  what  direction  he  was  going1. 
He  was  full  of  troubled  thoughts,  and  only  wanted 
to  be  alone  that  he  might  turn  over  in  his  mind 
the  tidings  he  had  heard,  and  resolve  upon  some 
line  of  action,  if  indeed  any  were  open  to  him. 
It  had  not  escaped  him  that  although  Mr.  Cramp 
had  assumed,  and  did  not  seem  to  doubt,  that  his 
purchase  of  the  Westwood  property  was  virtually 
complete,  yet  he  had  not  received  any  assurance 
on  that  point  from  the  solicitor  or  agent  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  negotiation.  Mr.  Cramp 
had  made  an  offer,  and  such  an  offer  as  he  knew 
would  be  accepted,  for  he  had  said,  "By  this  time 
it  is  settled."  Again  he  had  said,  "  If  De  Wilde 
wants  it,  he  will  have  to  come  to  me  for  it,  and  I 
don't  know  that  I  shall  let  him  have  it." 

Bernard,  thinking  over  these  words,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  yet  a  hope  that  the 
desecration  of  Westwood  House  and  grounds 
might  be  averted.  It  was  possible  that  Mr.  Hale 
might  not  have  agreed  to  Mr.  Cramp's  terms ; 
the  property  might  still  be  in  his  power,  and  Ber- 
nard hastened  his  steps  as  he  turned  towards 
Bedford  Buildings,  intending  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing which  might  induce  Mr.  Hale,  if  it  were  not 
really  too  late,  to  decline  Mr.  Cramp's  offer,  or  at 
least  to  defer  accepting  it. 

But  Bernard  did  not  wish  to  showhimself  just  then 
at  his  uncle's  chambers.  He  had  not  seen  his  cousin 
Agatha  for  more  than  a  month,  and  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind  what  he  should  say  to  her  if 
they  should  meet.  He  would  not  like  her  to  know 
that  he  had  taken  any  interest  in  Mr.  De  Wilde's 
purchase  of  the  property,  or  even  that  he  had  met 
Cara  under  the  elm-tree  where  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  herself,  and  where  the  proposed  purchase  had 
been  discussed ;  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
speak  to  Mr.  Hale  on  the  subject  if  Agatha  should 
happen  to  be  present  without  betraying  himself. 

Then  again,  he  had  really  no  authority  from  Mr. 
De  Wilde  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  much  less  to 
say  anything  which  might  induce  Mr.  Hale  to 
refuse  any  other  offer. 

He  turned  his  steps  therefore  and  walked  back 
towards  the  City,  thinking  it  would  be  best  to  see 
Mr.  De  Wilde  first  and  let  him  know  how  matters 
stood,  leaving  him  to  take  such  measures  as  he 
might  deem  expedient. 

But  by  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  door  or 
Mr.  De  Wilde's  counting-house  he  was  again  in 
doubt.  De  Wilde,  he  knew,  did  not  care  much  about 
this  purchase.  He  did  not  want  to  leave  his  present 
home,  and  would  perhaps  be  only  too  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Westwood  property  was  no  longer  in  the 
market.  In  that  case  he  would  go  home  and  tell 
his  wife  and  Cara  that  the  place  was  sold,  Mr. 
Cramp  had  bought  it,  and  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  matter. 

Wheeling  round  again,  with' the  conviction  that 
he   had   narrowly  escaped  a  great  mistake,    he 
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turned,  after  a  little  more  hesitation,  to  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  resolving  that  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  would  be  to  go  without  delay  to  Clover 
Lodge,  to  see  Mrs.  De  Wilde  and  Cara,  who,  no 
doubt,  would  instantly  set  the  proper  machinery 
in  motion  to  procure  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes. 

But  at  the  station  a  lady  passed  him,  going  to 
take  her  ticket  at  the  wrong  window,  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  thus,  though  he  was  going  south  to 
Clover  Lodge,  and  she  north  to  some  point  near 
Bedford  Buildings,  Bernard  Tyrrell  and  Agatha 
Hale  met. 


Lodge  to  see  Cara  and  her  mother.  Now  he  was  with 
Agatha,  on  his  way  to  her  father's  chambers.  He 
scarcely  knew  yet  whether  he  was  pleased  or  not 
at  the  accident  which  had  caused  such  a  change. 
He  felt,  in  a  manner,  conscience -stricken,  as  he 
looked  at  Agatha's  pale  face,  as  if  he  had  been 
detected  in  contemplation  of  a  crime.  He  won- 
dered what  she  would  think  of  him  if  she  could 
know  whither  he  had  intended  going.  He  almost 
feared  that  she  would  read  it  in  his  looks,  or  that 
he  should  let  it  out,  in  spite  of  himself,  in  words. 
Yes ;  she  was  very  pale.  He  could  not  take  his 
eyes  off  her  face,  though  she  endeavoured  to  avoid 


They  recognised  each  other  at  once,  and  shook 
hands  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  possible. 
This  was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  meeting  they  had 
arranged  more  than  a  month  ago.  There  was  a 
hurrying,  pushing  crowd  of  clerks,  messengers, 
and  other  busy  men  about  them,  and  it  was  dim- 
cult  to  step  aside  out. of  their  way.  The  rough, 
grimy  pavement  was  under  their  feet  instead  of 
soft  mossy  verdure,  and  over  their  heads,  where 
the  blue  sky  and  spreading  elm-boughs  should 
have  been,  a  dingy,  smoke-discoloured  ceiling 
showed  itself,  with  the  branches  of  a  heavy  bronze 
gaselier  depending  from  it. 

"Which  way  are  you  going?"  Bernard  asked, 
seeing  that  the  booking-clerk  had  dismissed 
Agatha  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm,  and  a  hasty, 
"Other  side." 

She  told  him,  and  he  hastened  to  take  her 
ticket  for  her.  Then,  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, took  another  for  himself.  It  was  his 
wrong  side  now,  but  after  all  his  vacillation  it 
might  be  as  good  as  the  other,  he  thought,  and, 
without  saying  a  word  about  his  change  of  pur- 
pose, he  accompanied  Agatha  down  the  steps  to 
the  underground  platform,  and  when  the  train 
drew  up  took  his  scat  opposite  to  her. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  feel  the 
awkwardness  of  his  situation.  A  train  met  and 
passed  them ;  that  was  the  train  in  which  he  had 
intended  to  take  his  place,  going  towards  Clover 


his  gaze,  and  looked  persistently  either  at  the 
black,  sloping  brick  walls  of  the  ditch  through 
which  they  were  travelling,  or  down  upon  the  floor 
of  the  carriage. 

"  Have  you  been  well  lately,  Agatha  ?  "  Bernard 
asked.  "  You  are  not  looking  well.  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  ill." 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you !  " 

There  was  not  much  opportunity  for  conversa- 
tion just  then,  for  the  carriage  was  full  of  strangers, 
and  the  noise  of  the  train  was  troublesome.  Ber- 
nard was  not  sorry.  He  was  wondering  what  he 
should  say  when  he  should  find  himself  alone  with 
Agatha. 

They  alighted  together,  and  walked,  with  one 
consent,  from  the  station. 

"  How  strange  that  we  should  meet  in  this  way," 
Bernard  said,  as  they  turned  into  a  quiet  street, 
on  their  way  to  Bedford  Buildings. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  Arc  you  going  in  my 
direction?" 

"Certainly,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"Why  should  I  object?" 

They  walked  on  side  by  side  for  a  minute  or 
two  in  silence. 

"  This  is  not  quite  the  place  where  we  expected 
to  meet  when  we  last  parted,"  Bernard  said  at 
length.  "  Did  you  remember — did  you  forget — 
an  appointment  for  the  17th?" 

"  I  did  not  forget  it.     Oh  no  1 " 
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"  But  you  did  not  keep  it  ?" 

"  Did  you  ?" 

*'  I  did." 

"Really?" 

"  Really,  and  of  course." 

"  And  did  you  really  and  of  course  expect  that 
I  should  do  the  same?" 

"  I  was  resolved,  at  all  events,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  on  my  part." 

"  That  was  honest,  and — business-like." 

"What  an  expression ! " 

Again  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  annoyed,"  Agatha  said, 
beginning  to  think  that  she  had  been  rather  hard 
with  him.  "Tell  me,  Bernard,  did  you  really 
expect  to  find  me  under  the  elm-tree  at  the 
appointed  time,  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  thought  it  possible  you  might  keep 
your  engagement,"  he  replied. 

"And  did  your  wishes  keep  pace  with  your 
expectations?" 

"  Why  should  yon  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  Because,  if  you  had  been  anxious  to  secure 
an  interview  you  might  have  proposed  a  more 
convenient  place.  You  knew  that  Westwood 
House  was  for  sale ;  that  we  were  not  there  ;  that 
the  grounds  were  open  to  strangers;  and  that  it 
was  by  no  means  a  likely  place,  or  even  a  pleasant 
place,  for  me  to  go  to  alone.  For  you  to  come 
to    me  there,  when 


such  altered  circumstances  was  another.  You  must 
have  known  that,  Bernard." 

"  Still  I  thought,"  he  answered ;  "  I  thought — " 
"  You  thought  it  right  to  keep  to  the  letter  of 
your  engagement.     You  have  done  so,  and  are, 
no  doubt,  satisfied." 

"I  am  not  satisfied,"  he  answered,  "while  you 
are  so  unkind. '  I  had  a  question  to  ask  you :  you 
remember  that  ?  " 

He  could  perceive  that  Agatha  quickened  her 
pace  a  little,  as  if  to  escape  from  his  question,  if 
not  from  his  company. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  it  now ;  not  here,  at  least,  nor  at  this  mo- 
ment.    You  will  give  me  another  opportunity." 

"Another  appointment?"  she  said,  looking  as- 
kance at  him.  He  hardly  knew  whether  she  were 
•"chairing"  him  or  not. 

"Don't  call  it  by  that  name,"  he  said.  "You 
should  not  be  hard  upon  me  for  going  to  look  for 
you  under  the  elm-tree  at  Westwood.  I  am  so 
fond  of  that  place !  I  thought  you  might  have 
had  occasion  to  go  there  for  a  day  though  you  had 
ceased  to  live  there.  I  hope  it  is  not  really 
sold,  and  that  we  may  meet  there  yet.  But  I  can 
ask  my  question  anywhere,  and  you  can  answer  it 
in  the  way  you  promised  me.  May  I  not  still 
hope  so?" 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  must  not  pledge  myself 

again ;   wo  must   both  be   free  now.    We  shall 

meet  sometimes,  I  dare  say,  as  we  have  to-day, 

"■ithout  any  appointment.     The  time  may  come, 

taps,  when   the  question  may  be  asked,  but 

annot  tell  you  now  how   I   shall    answer  it. 

it  and  see." 

Is  it  true,"  Bernard  asked,  presently,  "  that 
have  taken  to  nursing  at  St.  Gabriel's  ?  " 
Yes ;  but  only  for  a  few  hours  daily.    I  cannot 
e  my  father." 

"  How  came  you  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  ?  " 

"  I  took  little  Jacko  to  the  hospital  as 
soon  as  he  could  be  moved,  and  stayed  a 
little  while  to  take  care  of  him.  I  made 
acquaintance  with  the  nurses  and  others, 
and  from  what  I  saw  of  their  occupation  I 
would  have  become  a  probationer  myself 
if  it  had  been  possible." 
"  Does  your  father  approve  of  it  ? " 
"I  should  do  nothing  without  his  ap 
proval." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  tied  to  it  in  any 
way?" 

"  No.  I  go  every  day  to  help  a  little,  or 
to  take  the  place  of  any  one  who  happens 
to  be  absent.  I  do  not  leave  home  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  by  that  time  my  father  is 
busy  with  his  '  clients,'  and  does  not  want 
me.  I  should  like  to  join  as  a  proba- 
tioner, but  that  would  require  a  closer 
attendance." 

Bernard  made  a  mental  note  of  the  hour, 
speculating  whether  Agatha  had  any  par- 
ticular motive  in  telling  it.  He  judged,  by 
the  colour  which  mounted  to  her  forehead 
as  he  looked  at  her,  that  if  she  had  spoken 
inadvertently  she    had  not  failed,   at  all 
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events,  to  recognise  the  use  that  he  might  make 
of  the  information  given. 

By  this  time  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Hale's  door. 
A  young  man  passed  them  on  the  stairs— or  rather 
stood  aside  for  them  on  the  landing — and  took  off 
his  hat  to  Agatha. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  Bernard  asked. 

"  One  of  my  father's  clients — a  clerk  or  partner 
in  the  house  agent's  office.  He  has  called  again 
about  dear  old  Westwood,  I  suppose." 

"Ah!  Westwood.  Yes  I  What  a  pity  it  is  !  I 
do  hope  nothing  is  settled  yet.  You  would  be  so 
sorry  for  it  to  be  sold." 

"  I  could  not  part  with  it,  of  course,  without  a 
pang." 

"  1  have  a  great  mind  to  call  him  back. 

"  What  good  would  that  do  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  your  father  before  anything  is 
settled." 

Bernard  ran  down  the  stairs,  but  returned  in  two 
or  three  minutes.  "He  is  gone,"  he  said.  "I 
did  not  see  anything  of  him." 

They  went  in  and  found  Mr.  Hale  at  his  table 
gathering  up  some  papers.  Bernard  had  resolved, 
now  that  he  was  there,  to  speak  to  his  uncle  about 
the  sale,  and  to  ascertain,  at  least,  whether  there 
was  yet  any  hope  of  rescuing  Westwood  from  the 
builder's  hands.  "  You  are  not  looking  very  well, 
sir,"  he  said,  as  Mr.  Hale  shook  hands  with 
him. 

"lama  little  tired,"  was  the  answer.  "  It  has 
been  a  busy  day,  a  very  busy  day." 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke  ;  he  had  got  into  a  way 
of  sighing  lately,  but  if  any  one  noticed  it,  or 
rallied  him  about  it,  he  always  said  it  meant 
nothing;  he  was  not  conscious  of  it;  he  must 
break  himself  of  the  habit. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  anything  from  your 
father  ? "  he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Bernard. 

Mr.  Hale  looked  a  little  disappointed.  "  Your 
father  was  here  this  morning,"  he  said,  "  and  he 
rather  led  me  to  hope,  or  to  expect,  that  he  might 
return.  I  thought  perhaps  he  had  sent  you  in- 
stead." 

"  No,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  have  not  seen  my  father 
since  he  came  to  the  City." 

"  Yon  need  not  tell  him  that  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion," Mr.  Hale  slid,  quietly ;  "  I  should  not  wish 
him  to  suppose  that  1  had  been  expecting  him. 
Of  course,  if  he  had  had  anything  to  communi- 
cate I  should  have  heard  from  him." 

He  sighed  again;  he  was  thinking  of  the 
schools,  hospitals,  refuges,  widows  and  orphans, 
among  whom  he  had  already  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  that  Mr.  Cramp's  money  should  be  distri- 
buted. He  had  quite  calculated  on  receiving  it, 
and  felt  the  loss  more  keenly  than  if  it  had  been 
his  own. 

"  I  was  at  Westwood  House  the  other  day," 
Bernard  said. 

"Westwood  is  sold,"  Mr.  Hale  said  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  any  further  remark.  It  was  a 
painful  subject,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  recur  to  it. 
It  was  his  habit  to  speak  plainly  and  openly  on 
topics  of  that  nature,  and  then,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  avoid  them. 


"  I  thought  so,"  Agatha  replied,  as  cheerfully  as 
she  could. 

Those  three  words  were  all  that  she  could  trust 
herself  to  speak :  but  they  were  enough,  and,  having 
said  them,  she  was  able  to  conceal  her  emotion 
and  to  swallow  down  her  tears. 

"Is  that  quite  settled?"  Bernard  asked. 

"Quite.'quite  settled.  Mr.  Cramp  has  bought 
■  it." 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  intends  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"No.  I  have  not  seen  him  on  the  subject; 
only  his  agent." 

"  He  will  want  to  make  money  by  it." 

"  Perhaps.  But  you  must  not  judge  him  too 
harshly.  He  is  not  quite  what  you  think  him. 
He  made  me  a  very  kind  and  generous  offer  this 
morning  through  your  father.  I  confess  I  was 
surprised ;  but  I  had  done  him  wrong.  He  is 
much  more  liberal  in  his  ideas  than  I  had  sup- 
posed." 

Bernard  was  astonished,  hut  did  not  at  oner 
adopt  his  uncle's  charitable  opinion.  The  kind 
and  generous  offer,  he  doubted  not,  was  meant  to 
facilitate  negotiations  for  the  Westwood  property, 

"I  met  the  agent  on  the  stairs,"  he  said;  "I 
feared  he  had  been  with  you  about  that  business." 

"  Why  should  you  fear  ?  "     , 

"  I  am  so  sorry  the  place  should  be  sold  ;  es- 
pecially to  Mr.  Cramp." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  he  will  make  a  wilderness  of  it,  cut 
down  all  the  trees,  turn  the  house  into  a  tavern, 
divide  the  land  into  plots,  and  build  a  row  of  little 
miserable  houses  on  it." 

"  You  should  not  say  that !  a  tavern  I  " 

"  But  I  am  sure  of  it ;  he  told  me  so  himself." 

"  He  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  this  very  morning." 

Mr.  Hale  rose  from  his  scat  hastily,  but  sank 
back  the  next  instant,  and  a  spasm  passed  over  his 
face.    He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not. 

Agatha  sprang  to  his  side,  and  Mrs.  Thistle* 
down,  who  was  quickly  'summoned,  brought  him 
a  restorative, 

"Oh,  father!"  Agatha  exclaimed.  "You  are 
ill ;  you  are  very  ill  I " 

"  No  ; "  he  said,  recovering  himself,  and  smiling 
quietly. 

"It  is  nothing;  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  just 
a  little  faintness;  it  is  gone  again.  Well,  but 
about  poor  Westwood.  You  see  I  can — I  can 
bear  to  talk  on  the  subject — I  have  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Cramp,  but  I  do  not  think  he  will  do  as  you 
imagine.  I  shall  persuade  him:  he  will  listen  to 
what  I  say.  If  you  knew  the  message  he  sent  me 
this  morning  you  would  not  be  uneasy.  It  was 
partly  on  that  account  that  I  was  willing  to  accept 
his  offer.  I  could  not  be  churlish  with  him  after 
that." 

Agatha,  who  had  none  of  her  father's  confidence 
in  Mr.  Cramp's  amiability,  longed  to  ask  her  father 
whether  it  was  absolutely  decided  that  the  pro- 
perty should  be  his,  but  feared  to  displease  him. 
Bernard,  however,  put  the  question  plainly. 

"  Is  the  contract  signed  (  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  Bernard." 

"  Have  you  written  to  Mr.  Cramp  ?  *' 
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"  No,  Bernard,  no." 

"  What  have  you  done,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  given  my  word,  Bernard,  to  his  agent 
Bid  more." 

"  That  may  be  recalled.  I  will  go  after  him 
instantly. 

"  Stay,  Bernard  ;  reflect !  " 

"  You  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Cramp's  intentions 
were.  You  would  not  have  consented  if  he  had 
told  you  what  he  meant  to  do  with  the  property." 

"  I  ought  to  have  asked  him." 

"  Stilt,  the  message  cannot  have  been  delivered 
yet ;  you  may  recall  it." 

"  No.  I  have  spoken ;  and  that  not  in  haste, 
Bernard,  not  in  haste,  and  not  without  counsel.  I 
have  consented  to  this  sale,  not  to  Mr.  Cramp 
alone,  nor  to  his  agent,  but  in  the  sight  of  One 
who  takes  account  of  all  our  words  and  promises. 
I  spread  Mr.  Cramp's  letter  out  before  Him,  as  I 
would  have  you  do  in  every  business  of  your  life, 
Bernard,  and  now  I  would  not  recall  my  answer  if  I 
could.  I  will  trust  Him  to  finish  that  which,  in 
dependence  on  His  providence,  I  have  begun." 

"Don't  think  anymore  about  it,  father,"  said 
Agatha,  looking  at  Bertram  appeal  ingly  as  she 
spoke.  "  It  is  all  for  the  best ;  it  will  all  turn  out 
well." 

"  I  know  it  will,  my  dear.  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  I  doubted.  The 
flesh  is  weak,  Agatha,  the  flesh  is  weak." 

"  You  are  better,  father,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  quite  well  now  ;  the  qualm  is  over. 
I  shall  think  no  more  of  Westwood,  dear  old 
place  I  with  its  trees  and  rooks.  How  I  loved  to 
hear  them  in  the  morning;  and  the  birds  that  we 
used  to  feed  ;  how  many  happy  years  I  have  to  be 
thankful  for.  But  there,  there  ;  his  all  done  with; 
all  for  the  best,  too,  all  for  the  best.  I  will  see 
Mr.  Cramp  to-morrow,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  listen  to  me.  A  tavern!  Oh,  no,  he  will 
never  do  that !  He  is  a  very  different  man  from 
what  we  thought  him :  kind-hearted,  generous, 
liberal ;  you  would  have  no  conception  of  it." 

They  certainly  would  not.  Mrs.  Thistledown 
straightened  her  portly  figure  for  a  moment,  but 
bent  down  again  tenderly  with  her  bottle  of  smell- 
ing-salts, thinking  that  her  master  was  rambling 
in  his  thoughts  and  speech. 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  said.  "lam  quite  well 
now,  and  quite  contented.  I  will  see  Mr.  Cramp 
to-morrow,  and  it  will  be  all  right." 

The  tears  which  filled  his  eyes  showed  that  he 
was  still  thinking  of  his  former  home.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  bravely  to  part  with  it ;  but  now 
that  it  was  gone,  sold,  beyond  his  reach,  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  done  was  pain  and  grief 
to  him. 

He  rose  presently  and  went  to  his  own  private 
room.  They  followed  him  with  their  eyes,  noticing 
the  uncertainty  of  his  steps  and  the  groping  of 
his  hand  before  he  reached  the  door,  his  sight 
being  dimmed  ;  but  when  he  returned  to  them  after 
a  few  minutes  the  weakness  was  gone,  and  there 
was  a  look  of  steadfastness  and  cheerfulness  in  his 
face  which  comforted  and  reassured  them. 

Westwood  House  was  not  again  mentioned,  but 
Bernard  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and  presently 


took  his  leave,  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
that  Mr.  Hale  might  have  an  opportunity  of  recon- 
sidering the  question  of  its  sale,  or,  at  least,  that 
the  place  which  was  so  dear  to  them  all  might  be 
spared  the  desecration  to  which,  under  Mr. 
Cramp's  ownership,  it  seemed  to  be  condemned. 


"  Hit  life  was  nigh  unto  Death's  dare  yptalte, 
And  ihredbare  cote,  >ud  cobled  shots  be  wire, 
Nr  scute  goad  monell  all  his  life  did  lute. 
But  both  from  back  and  belly  still  did  spare.  * 

— spixar. 

BERNARD'S  first  act  after  leaving  Mr.  Hale's 
chambers  was  to  call  at  the  house  agent's 
office  in  order  to  learn  whether  his  uncle's 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Cramp's  bid  for  Westwood 
House  had  been  actually  notified  to  that  gen- 
tleman, and  if  not,  to  procure,  if  possible,  a 
few  hours'  delay.  A  man  was  busy  on  a  plank 
over  the  door  re-writing  the  name  of  the  firm, 
which  was'  to  be  henceforth  Price  and  Bidmore. 
The  latter  owed  his  promotion  to  Mr.  Hale's  loan 
or  gift  of  money ;  and  although  Bernard  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact,  he  knew  that  Bidmore  had 
been  a  "  client "  of  his  uncle's,  and  did  not  doubt 
that,  like  most  of  his  clients,  he  was  under  some 
sort  of  obligation  to  him.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  he  should  find  Bidmore  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  him  in  anything  that  might  be  for  Mr. 
Hale's  advantage.  Besides  which,  Price  and  Bid- 
more  were  acting  for  the  vendor  in  this  case,  and 
were  bound,  apart  from  other  considerations,' to 
consider  his  interests  first. 

But  Bidmore  was  out,  and  Price  was  not  com- 
municative. 

"I  am  Mr.  Hale's  nephew,"  said  Bernard. 

Mr.  Price  bowed,  and  begged  to  be  informed 
whether  he  had  called  on  him  at  Mr.  Hale's 
request. 

"  No,"  said  Bernard  ;  "  but  I  am  Mr.  Cramp's 
nephew  also." 

Price  bowed  again,  and  wished  to  know  whether 
he  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Cramp. 

Bernard  could  not  say  that  he  had  any  authority 
from  either  party. 

Mr.  Price  was  puzzled,  and,  Being  a  cautious 
man,  took  care  not  to  commit  himself.  He  sup- 
posed that  Bernard  was  in  some  sense  an  interested 
or  inquisitive  person,  who  wished  to  get  informa- 
tion on  his  own  account,  and  he  resolved  not  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  He  could  not  tell  him,  he  . 
said,  whether  the  property  was  sold  or  no;  it  was 
not  in  his  department,  but  in  Bidmore's,  and 
Bidmore  was  out.  He  did  not  know  whether  any 
price  had  been  offered  or  accepted,  nor  what  the 
figure  was.  If  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  any  proposal  to 
make  he  would  be  happy  to  take  particulars  of  it, 
and  they  should  have  due  consideration ;  but  till 
Mr.  Bidmore's  return  he  could  not  give  him  any 
intelligence.  He  did  not  know  where  Mr.  Bid- 
more  was  gone,  nor  how  long  he  would  be  absent. 
He  offered  Bernard  a  chair,"  if  he  would  like  to  sit 
down  and  wait  for  him.  As  this  was  the  only 
thing  to  be  had,  Bernard  took  it,  but  he  did  not 
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keep  it  long.  He  was  too  restless  and  anxious  to 
remain  inactive,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  while  he  was  wasting  time  in  the  agent's  office 
the  agent  himself  might  be  on  his  way  to  Belvi- 
dcra  to  settle  matters  with  Mi.  Cramp  beyond 
recall. 

He  rose  in  haste,  and,  calling  a  cab,  drove  to 
Chelsea  at  full  speed,  and,  alighting  within  view 
of  Mr.  Cramp's  house,  walked  to  and  fro  for  an 
hour  or  more,  keeping  a  good  look-out  in  the  hope 
of  intercepting  Mr.  Bidmore  and  having  a  word 
with  him  before  he  could  see  his  uncle.  But 
instead  of  Bidmore,  who  should  come  suddenly 
round  the  corner  but  Mr.  Cramp  himself  1  Ber- 
nard heard  his  voice  before  he  saw  him. 

"You  here ?"  he  asked — "come  to  see  me? 
What  is  it  ? " 

Bernard,  very  much  taken  aback,  stammered 
out  that  it  was  nothing  very  particular. 

"  Business,  I  suppose?"  the  old  man  asked. 

"  No  ;  not  exactly." 

Mr.  Cramp  looked  at  him  suspiciously.  "  Well, 
you  can  come  in,"  he  said  as  they  reached  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Chowne,  "on 
the  chain  "  as  usual. 

"Anybody  been  here?"  Mr.  Cramp  asked  his 
housekeeper,  suspiciously. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  a  creature,  as  sure  as  I  am  a 
living  woman!" 

It  had  not  escaped  her  that  Mr.  Cramp  was 
sniffing  the  air  into  his  nostrils  like  a  dog  smell- 
ing for  a  rat.  He  walked  past  her  to  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  stairs  and  listened  ;  then,  with  a  sort 
of  grunt,  returned  and  entered  his  parlour  towards 
the  front. 

It  was  a  dreary  place  this  home  of  Mr.  Cramp's, 
in  which  he  dwelt  alone,  without  either  comfort  or 
companionship.  Not  even  a  cat  relieved  the  soli- 
tude of  his  hearth.  Mrs.  Chowne  brought  him 
his  meals  and  placed  them  on  the  table  in  silence, 
never  venturing  a  remark  unless  first  spoken  to. 
His  habits  were  so  regular  and  his  wants  so  few 
that  it  was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  give  any 
directions,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was  in  the  fewest 
words  possible.  He  would  not  wasfe  breath,  or 
anything  else,  if  he  could  help  it.  Yet  even  he 
was  not  free  from  domestic  troubles.  Mrs.  Chowne 
had  a  brother — a  thin,  hungry- loo  king  old  man, 
who  had  once  been  found  in  Mr-  Cramp's  kitchen 
eating  buttered  toast.  Buttered  toast  was  a  luxury, 
an  extravagance  which  Mr.  Cramp  would  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  allowed  himself — 
in  his  own  house.  And  Mr.  Coggin  had  been 
detected,  with  his  knees  under  the  little  round 
<Ieal  table  in  the  kitchen,  sitting  opposite  to  Mrs. 
Chowne  and  eating  buttered  toast. 

Mr.  Cramp  remembered  an  old  riddle  with 
which  he  had  been  amused  in  the  days  of  his 
childhood — for  he  had  once  been  a  child — the 
moral  of  which  recurred  to  him  on  this  trying 
occasion  :  "  Why  is  hot  toast  like  a  chrysalis  ?  " 
Does  the  reader  know  it  ?  Can  he  guess  it  ?  Will 
he  give  it  up  ?  Mr.  Coggin,  with  his  lean  body, 
long  face,  old  brown  coat  "all  buttoned  down 
before,"  was  himself  not  unlike  a  caddis  worm  or 
a  chrysalis.  Even  Mr.  Cramp  had  something  of 
the  same  character.    If  the  question  had  been, 


Why  is  Mr.  Cramp  like  a  chrysalis  ?  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  answer  it.  He  need  not  have 
been  like  one  unless  he  had  wished  it.  But  the 
problem  which  awaits  solution  is,  "Why  is  hot 
toast  like  a  chrysalis  ?  "  and  the  answer  is,  "Be- 
cause  it  is  the  grub  which  makes  the  butter-fly? 
Mr.  Coggin  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Cramp's 
kitchen  eating  the  grub  which  made  the  butter  fly. 

From  that  time  forth  Mr.  Cramp  never  returned 
home  without  going  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  Coggin  or  any  other  in- 
truder had  been  there.  Coggin,  he  felt  sure,  still 
came  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  from  his  table,  but 
he  had  never  again  detected  him.  He  had  heard 
his  footsteps,  had  seen  the  back  door  closed  as 
the  front  door  was  opened,  had  missed  sundry 
fragments  of  food  over  and  above  what  Mrs. 
Chowne  would  have  been  likely  to  consume  for 
her  own  refection,  but  had  not  caught  him  flagrante 
delicto  eating  buttered  toast  or  anything  else  in  his 
kitchen.  Yet  Coggin  was  as  a  ghost  in  the  house. 
Mr.  Cramp  believed  in  Coggin  though  he  could 
not  see  him.  Coggin,  he  felt  sure,  was  continually 
about  the  place  ;  he  haunted  it.  Mrs.  Chowne 
had  repudiated  the  suspicion  again  and  again, 
but  she  had  once  connived  at  his  presence,  and 
how  could  she  be  believed  ?  Mrs.  Chowne  only 
shook  her  head  drearily  when  Coggin's  name  was 
mentioned,  but  Coggin's  footstep  on  the  kitchen 
Stair  sounded  often  in  Mr.  Cramp's  imagination  if 
not  in  his  ear,  although  his  grub-like  form  was 
never  to  be  seen. 

Although  Mr.  Cramp  was  undoubtedly  fond  of 
money  for  its  own  sake,  the  possession  of  it  did 
not  yield  him  much  satisfaction.  His  mania,  for 
such  it  must  be  called,  was  not  so  much  in  pos- 
sessing as  in  sparing.  He  did  not  count  up  his 
money,  nor  revel  in  the  consciousness  of  its  con- 
tinual increase,  but  he  abhorred  the  very  thought 
of  anything  in  the  shape  of  extravagance  or  waste. 
If  he  had  ordered  a  chop  for  his  dinner  he  would 
hasten  home  to  eat  it  at  any  inconvenience.  If 
even  he  were  invited  to  sit  down  and  partake  of  a 
better  meal  gratis  elsewhere,  the  thought  of  his 
chop,  cooked  and  waiting  for  him  at  home,  would 
rankle  in  his  mind  during  the  repast,  and  he 
would  feel  something  of  a  grudge  towards  hia 
entertainer,  even  while  he  ate  of  his  salt,  because 
he  had  not  let  him  know  beforehand  that  the 
chop  need  not  have  been  cooked.  It  was  so  in 
all  things.  If  he  saw  a  crust  on  the  pavement 
which  had  been  thrown  away  by  a  beggar,  he 
could  not  pass  it  by  without  a  pang. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Cramp  to  Bernard,  as 
soon  as  he  had  relieved  his  mind  a  little  about 
Mr.  Coggin.  He  pointed  to  a  windsor-chair 
which  he  kept  for  guests,  when  he  had  any; 
horsehair  was  expensive,  and  soon  wore  out. 
"  Sit  down,"  he  repeated.  "  Sitting  is  as  cheap 
as  standing.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  paid  mc 
a  visit." 

Bernard  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  occa- 
sionally on  Mr.  Cramp ;  not  because  he  enjoyed 
it,  but  because  his  father  had  always  impressed  it 
upon  him  that  he  ought  to  keep  in  with  his  uncle, 
who  was  welt  worth  looking  after,  and  because,  if 
the  whole  truth  is  to  be  told,  Bernard  thought  so 
58 
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himself.  But  he  had  a  painful  recollection  of  his 
last  visit,  when  being,  as  it  happened,  troubled 
with  a  cough,  Mr.  Cramp  had  compelled  him  to 
swallow  a  large  dose  of  cough  mixture,  the  remains 
of  a  bottle  which  he  had  purchased  for  his  own 
use  six  months  previously.  Mr.  Cramp  had  often 
looked  at  that  bottle,  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  the  stuff  should  be  wasted.  He  could  almost 
have  wished  for  a  slight  return  of  his  own  ailment, 
that  the  medicine  which  stood  reproachfully  upon 
his  shelf  might  come  into  use  while  it  was  good. 
Mrs.  Chowne  had  had  a  share  of  it.  It  was  sel- 
dom her  master  offered  her  anything,  and  she 
did  not  like  to  refuse  it ;  but  one  dose  had  been 
enough.  Even  Mr.  Coggin  might  no  doubt  have 
had  two  tablespoonfuls  {without  the  spoons)  if  he 
could  have  been  induced  to  show  himself.  It  had 
been  quite  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Cramp  to  give  the 
whole  remaining  contents  of  the  bottle  to  his 
nephew,  though  it  was  not  equally  pleasant  to  him 
to  receive  it.  It  had  quite  cured  his  ailment, 
however — that  or  something  else ;  he  had  no 
cough  now. 

"  Are  you  quite  well  ?  "  Mr.  Cramp  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Bernard ;  "  oh,  yes,  quite  well, 
thank  you;  particularly  welll" 

"  Have  you  had  your  dinner  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  am  not  hungry." 

"Young  men  never  are  hungry  in  these  days; 
they  don't  give  themselves  a  chance.  Ifs  the 
fashion  to  eat  two  heavy  dinners  every  day,  and  to 
call  the  first  luncheon.  I  had  luncheon  to-day  at 
a  friend's  table,  and  made  my  dinner  there  ;  so  I 
have  nothing  in  the  house  to  offer  you." 

"  I  don't  want  anything,  thank  yon ;  I  don't 
indeed,"  Bernard  protested. 

"  One  must  eat  something,"  said  the  old  man. 
Then  he  took  a  small  paper  parcel  from  his  pocket 
and  began  to  open  it.  It  contained  some  sand- 
wiches which  Mr.  Cramp  bad  taken  with  him  to 
the  City  Jbr  his  own  refreshment,  but  a  chance 
invitation  had  prevented  his  eating  them.  They 
were  dry  and  warm,  and  the  peculiar  savour  which 
arose  from  them  as  the  greasy  paper  was  unfolded 
was  not  appetising.  The  comers  of  the  bread 
had  been  rubbed  off,  and  the  conglomerate  ap- 
pearance of  the  mass  was  suggestive  of  close 
quarters.  But  Mr.  Cramp  placed  the  sandwiches 
tenderly  upon  a  plate,  loosened  them  to  restore 
their  proper  laminated  character,  shook  the  crumbs 
over  them,  and  offered  the  dainty  dish  to  Bernard. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  you  can  have  these ;  it  is  a 
pity  they  should  be  wasted." 

Bernard  protested  again  that  he  was  .not 
hungry. 

"Then  you  ought  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Cramp ;  "a 
.  young  man  like  you  ought  to  be  able  to  eat  any- 
thing. I  suppose  this  is  not  good  enough  foryou. 
You  want  quails  and  truffles.  When  I  was  your 
age  I  did  not  care  for  dainties  ;  I  was  glad  to  eat 
what  I  could  get." 

"  I  don't  care  what  I  eat,"  said  Bernard,  faintly, 
"  as  a  rule." 

"Then  don't  be  foolish;  eat  these;  you  are 
quite  welcome ;  you  said  you  had  not  dined." 

Bernard  considered  that  it  would  not  do  to 
offend  his  uncle,  or  to  let  him  think  that  he  was 


given  to  luxury  and  extravagance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and, with  ill-concealed  disgust,  swallowed 
one  of  the  sandwiches,  then,  being  encouraged 
and  in  a  manner  compelled  by  his  uncle,  who 
stood  over  him,  watching  him  with  a  queer  look 
of  satisfaction  on  his  face,  ate  a  second  and  a 
third,  till  they  were  all  consumed. 

The  old  man  seemed  really  to  feel  a  pleasure 
in  this  act  of  hospitality ;  he  would  by  no  means 
listen  to  the  protest  which  Bernard  addressed  to 
him  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  (or  stomach)  be- 
tween each  crumpled  sandwich,  that  he  had  had 
sufficient.  Cramp  would  take  no  excuse,  and 
grudged  even  to  see  the  crumbs  upon  the  plate 
left  un consumed. 

When  Bernard,  half  choked,  asked  for  water. 
Mrs.  Chowne  was  summoned,  and  gave  htm  a 
tumblerful,  with  a  lump  of  toast  in  it,  which  had 
been  standing  in  the  cupboard  since  morning. 
Mr.  Cramp's  usual  beverage  was  toast- and- water, 
and  whenever  a  bit  of  toast  was  left  in  the  rack 
at  breakfast-time,  he  would  put  it  into  a  tumbler 
and  pour  water  on  it.  It  was  a  pity  it  should  be 
wasted,  he  used  to  say.  Bernard,  however,  was 
allowed  a  glass  of  clear  water  from  the  pump  in- 
stead, since  it  cost  nothing.  He  seldom  drank 
water,  and  would  have  much  preferred  a  glass  of 
bitter  ale ;  but  he  dared  not  ask  for  it,  and  indeed, 
when  he  tasted  the  water,  he  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  how  pleasant  and  refreshing  it  was.  If 
only  we  had  to  buy  this  excellent  gift  of  nature, 
pure  spring  water  at  so  much  a  pint  or  bottle,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  all  manufactured  drinks  would 
be  little  esteemed  in  comparison.  Water,  with  a 
little  salt  or  some  other  chemical  preparation,  is 
even  now  bought  for  use  at  the  table  under  various 
foreign  names,  its  chief  recommendation  being, 

Srhaps,  that  it  costs  money.  The  water  from 
r.  Cramp's  pump  was  by  far  the  best,  as  well 
as  the  cheapest  refection  ever  offered  to  his  guests, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  did  not  think  much  of  it. 

"Well,"  said  Cramp,  when  Bernard  had  finished 
the  sandwiches,  "  I  hope  you  feel  the  better  for 
your  meal." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  he  answered.  If  he  did  not 
say  grace  after  meat  he  was  thankful,  at  all  events, 
that  it  was  done.  He  was  glad  also  that  his  uncle 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  him  for  having  thus 
acquitted  himself.  'Mr.  Cramp  had,  as  he  knew, 
suspected  him  of  dainty,  luxurious  habits ;  he 
could  hardly  accuse  him  of  such  a  weakness 
after  what  had  passed.  He  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  gone  up  considerably  in  Mr.  Cramp's 
favour,  and  that  might  be  worth  a  great  deal  to 
him.  Mr.  Cramp  was  very  pleasant  now,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  extraordinarily  good  spirits — for 
him.  He  had  a  parcel  in  his  hand,  which  he 
poised  from  time  to  time,  as  if  it  gave  him  plea- 
sure to  feel  the  weight  and  thickness  of  it. 

"  Have  yoy  seen  your  Uncle  Hale  lately?"  he 
asked,  after  one  of  these  performances. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bernard.  "  I  saw  him  this  after- 
noon.    He  was  speaking  about  you." 

"Ob,  was  he?" 

Mr.  Cramp's  fingers  closed  instinctively  upon 
the  packet,  which  contained  the  bank-notes  re- 
jected by  Mr.  Hale. 
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"  Yes ;  he  was  saying  bow  very  kind  you  bad 
been." 

"  Kind  ?    Oh,  no ;  not  at  all." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  some  message  you  had  sent  him ; 
he  did  not  say  what  it  was  about." 

"  Ah,  yes  1  But  that  is  done  with ;  quite  done 
with.     I  hope  he  understands  that." 

"  I  don't  know  any  particulars.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  good  spirits.  He  is  very  sorry,  I 
think,  to  part  with  Westwood  House." 

"  I  dare  say ;  but  what  else  could  he  have  ex- 
pected, flinging  his  money  about  in  the  way  he 
does.  A  man  should  be  just,  just  to  himself,  I 
mean,  before  he  is  generous." 

Bernard  wondered  whether  Mr.  Cramp  con- 
sidered that  he  was  "just  to  himself,"  or  to  any 
one  else,  living  as  he  did  and  having  such  ample 


"I  suppose  you  have  really  bought  that  pro- 
perty ?  "  he  asked,  timidly. 

"  Yes  ;  not  that  I  care  for  the  place  ;  it  is  an 
investment,  that's  all ;  a  speculation." 

"  You  would  not  mind  parting  with  it,  then,  if 
you  had  a  good  offer  ?" 

"I  mean  to  part  with  it,  as  I  told  you  this  morn- 
ing. Are  you  thinking  about  De  Wilde  again  ? 
De  Wilde  is  a  rich  man,  but  he  is  no  fool.  He 
will  not  give  a  fancy  price  for  it.    Did  he  send 

"  No,"  said  Bernard ;  "  but — " 

"But  what?" 

"  Mrs.  De  Wilde  and  her  daughter  are  anxious 
to  have  it.  It  is  chiefly  on  their  account  that  I 
mention  it." 

Mr.  Cramp  looked  at  the  speaker  with  interest. 
Then  pursed  up  his  thin  lips  as  if  he  were  whist- 
ling. 

"Mrs.  De  Wilde  and  her  daughter,  eh  p  "  he  said. 

Bernard  felt  his  cheeks  grow  warm. 

"What  is  the  girl's  name?" 

"  Caroline  ;  Cara  they  call  her." 

"  Carus,  Cara,  Carum,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  De  Wilde  is  a  rich  man  and  she  is  his  only 
child".  You  have  found  that  out,  have  you  ?  I 
thought  you  had  other  ideas :  but  it's  never  too 
late  to  mend.     I  begin  to  think  you  are  no  fool." 

Bernard  said  nothing.  He  was  greatly  delighted 
at  the  rise  in  his  uncle's  opinion,  and  could  not  at 
such  a  moment  offend  Mr.  Cramp  by  speaking  of 
his  attachment  to  Agatha.  Besides,  Agatha  had 
refused  him. 

"  Cara,"  Mr.  Cramp  went  on.  "  I  know  her ; 
tall,  well  shaped,  straight  featured,  pale  eyes,  curl- 
ing lip.    A  beauty,  I  suppose." 

Bernard  showed  his  pleasure,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cramp,  if  'Cara'  wants  the 
house  De  Wilde  can  afford  to  give  a  good  price 
for  it ;  I  would  as  soon  sell  it  to  him  as  to  anyone 
else ;  but  he  will  have  to  buy  the  property  by 
the  yard.  You  wanted  it  to  remain  in  the  family, 
you  know ;  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  manage 
that  between  you." 

Mr.  Cramp  was  now  speaking  in  a  patronising 
and  confidential  manner  to  his  nephew,  taking 
him  by  the  hand  as  it  were.  Bernard  could  not 
respond  to  the  old  man's  suggestions,  but  he  took    I 


care  not  to  let  him  know  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts.  The  suggestions  were  good  and  full  of 
promise,  and  worth  thinking  about.  He  did  not 
feel  much  drawn  towards  Cara  De  Wilde  at  that 
moment ;  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  marry 
Westwood  House,  he  did  not  fancy  it  with 
Cara  as  its  mistress.  He  was  silent,  and  the  old 
man  had  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

"If  De  Wilde  wants  Westwood  House  for  his 
daughter,"  he  said,  "  and  will  pay  a  fair  price  for 
it,  he  can  have  it.  You  can  tell  him  so,  Bernard ; 
not  from  me,  of  course ;  not  from  me ;  that  would 
never  do ;  but  let  him  understand  it.  I'll  leave 
you  to  manage  it.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  that* s 
all  I  have  to  say.  Go  to  him  at  once,  or  rather  to 
his  daughter.  Talk  to  her  about  it ;  she  will  listen 
to  you  and  he  will  listen  to  her.  A  woman  always 
has  her  own  way.  She  can  do  anything  with  a 
man  who — loves  her." 

Mr.  Cramp  was  standing  at  the  window  now, 
with  his  back  to  Bernard,  and  the  last  words  were 
spoken  in  a  low  and  faltering  tone.  He  seemed 
for  a  time  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not  alone. 
When  he  looked  round  there  was  a  strange,  wistful 
expression  in  his  face,  and  he  seemed  hardly  to 
remember  what  had  just  been  said,  and  for  what 
reason  Bernard  was  there.  He  looked  like  one 
who  had  been  dreaming ;  but  he  quickly  recovered 
himself,  and  the  lines  upon  his  face  seemed  to 
grow  harder  and  his  voice  more  harsh  when  he 
again  spoke. 

"  Don't  lose  time,"  he  said.  "  When  shall  you 
■  see  about  this  ? " 

"To-morrow  most  likely." 
"Why  not  to-night?" 
"  It's  too  late." 

"I  don't  see  that.  You  must  go  to  his  house, 
not  to  the  office.  You  want  to  see  Miss  De  Wilde, 
not  her  father.    You  can  go  in  after  dinner." 

"All  right,"  said  Bernard.  "I  will  not  lose  any 
time  about  it." 

"Be  off  then,"  said  the  old  man,  sharply,  "and 
don't  miss  a  chance.  Why,  it's  raining  I  You  will 
get  wet." 

"A  little  rain  won't  hurt  me,"   said  Bernard. 
"  Have  you  got  an  umbrella  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  No  ?  What  folly.  I  could  have  lent  you  one, 
but  I  was  fool'enough  to  give  it  away':  you  have  a 
new  hat,  too,  and  a  new  coat ! " 

"They  are  not  new.  I  have  had  them  a  long 
while." 

"  As  good  as  new !  what  a  pity  it  is !  Look  here. 
Mrs.  Chowne — Mrs.  Chowne.  Bring  me  that 
overcoat  of  mine,  the  old  one.  Here,  Bernard, 
you  shall  wear  this ;  it  will  save  your  own,  and  you 
can  bring  it  back  to-morrow.  And  I  can  find  you 
a  hat." 

"  Oh,  ray  dear  sir,  I  would  not  on  any  account." 

"  Yes,  you  would,  if  you  had  any  sense.     You 

cannot  do  much  harm  to  this ;  it  has  been'wet 

through  a  hundred  times,  and  it  will  save  your  own 


■apitally." 
It  was  n 


X  was  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  coat  had 
experienced  as  many  washings  as  the  old  man  said, 
or  even  ten  times  that  number,  for  all  the  colourwas 
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gone  from  the  shoulders  and  back  and  had  settled 
in  the  skirts  ;  it  had  also  run  down  from  the  sleeves 
into  the  cuffs.  But  the  garment  did  not  look  any 
the  cleaner  for  all  these  ablutions,  which  were  of 
long  ago.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years  it  had 
been  used  only  as  a  dressing-gown.  Bernard 
protested  as  long  and  as  fervently  as  he  dared ; 
but  the  gathering  frown  upon  his  uncle's  brow 
warned  him  that  it  would  be  better  to  submit.  He 
put  on  the  coat,  therefore,  devoutly  wishing  that  it 
would  drop  to  pieces  in  the  process,  and  Mrs. 
Chowne  carried  off  his  shining  Lincoln  and  Ben- 
nett, and  brought  him  an  old  billycock  hat  which 
had  been  lying  upon  a  shelf  for  an  age,  and  which 
she  had  intended  for  her  brother  Coggin,  and 
with  these  things  upon  his  head  and  back,  they 
thrust  him  from  the  door. 

Bernard  looked  up  at  the  skies,  and  only  wished 
the  clouds  would  gather  darkness  and  the  rain 
pour  down  more  heavily.  The  sun  was  not  yet 
near  the  horizon,  and  he  loathed  the  light  of  it. 
He  chose  the  lowest  and  meanest  thoroughfares, 
slinking  along  with  a  hang-dog  countenance,  not 
daring  to  raise  his  eyes  lest  he  should  meet  an  ac- 
quaintance, or  be  accosted  with  a  "  hail-fellow- 
well-met  "  by  some  swell  out  of  luck  like  himself. 
The  coat  was  a  tight  fit,  and  he  could  not  get  it 
off  without  making  an  exhibition  of  himself  in  the 
street;  and  even  if  the  coat  had  been  removed,  the 
hat  must  have  remained.  To  make  matters  worse 
the  rain  ceased,  and  the  sun  shed  its  rays  upon 
him  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Bernard  called  a  cab,  but 
the  driver  looked  at  him  suspiciously  and  required 
to  see  his  money  before  admitting  him  into  his. 
vehicle. 

He  drove  to  the  railway-station,  where  the  first 
person  he  saw  was  his  father. 

"  Why,  Bernard  ! "  he  exclaimed;  "what  in  the 
world  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

"  Help  me  to  get  this  thing  off,"  was  the  only 
answer;  and  he  began  to  struggle  with  the  gar- 
ment, which,  yielding  to  force,  split  down  the 
back,  but  still  clung  to  his  arms  and  would  not 
come  off. 

"  Make  haste,"  said  the  elder  Tyrrell ;  "  there's 
De  Wilde  coming,  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Run  across  and  get  into  a  carriage." 

Bernard  gave  one  glance  over  his  shoulder,  and 
saw  the  statue-like  form  of  Cara  De  Wilde  close 
behind  him.  She  was  looking  at  his  father,  not 
at  him,  and  wondering,  no  doubt,  what  Mr. 
Tyrrell  could  have  to  say  to  such  a  shabby  and 
disreputable-looking  individual  as  himself.  By 
her  side,  half  hidden  by  her  drapery,  the  slender 
form  of  Mr.  Philo  Spicer  was  to  be  discerned. 
Bernard  knew  that  Spicer  was  looking  towards 
him,  and  that  his  hand  was  on  Cam's  arm,  as  if 
pointing  her  attention  in  the  same  direction,  but 
though  a  smile  was  on  his  face  there  was  no  sign 
of  recognition  in  his  pale  blue  eyes.  Bernard 
had  never  felt  so  spitefully  and  maliciously  dis- 
posed towards  Mr.  Spicer  as  at  that  moment,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  restrain  himself,  and  fled  preci- 
pitately, followed  by  the  cabman,  whom  he  had 
forgotten  to  pay. 

Thrusting  a  ridiculously  large  fare  into  the 
man's  hand,  he  darted  across  the  platform  and 


ensconced  himself  in  a  third-class  smoking-car- 
riage. He  saw  Cara  'pass  his  window  a  moment 
later;  but  she  did  not  notice  him.  He  saw  her 
again  at  the  station  where  he  knew  she  would 
alight.  It  was  his  station  also,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  leave  his  cover,  and  had  to  walk  back 
about  three  miles  from  the  next  stopping-place. 
By  that  time  it  was  getting  dark,  and  he  carried 
the  coat  over  his  shoulder,  loathing  the  very  sight 
of  it,  but  still  more  distressed  about  the  hat. 

"It  is  all  very  well,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  to  have  a  rich  uncle,  but  if  there  were  much  of 
this  sort  of  thing  to  be  gone  through  one's  chances 
might  be  bought  too  dear.  I  shall  never  eat  a 
sandwich  'again  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  as  for  the 
coat  and  hat,  I  hope  Cara  De  Wilde  really  did  not 
see  me.  Spicer,  too  !  He  was  going  home  with 
them  to  dinner,  of  course.  What  am  I  to  do 
with  these  horrid  things  ?  Cramp  will  expect  me 
to  take  them  back  to  him  to-morrow,  and  to 
express  my  thanks.  He  has  got  my  hat,  too,  and 
I  shall  have  to  wear  his.  I  must  get  the  coat 
mended.  Even  then,  when  he  sees  that  it  has 
been  torn,  he  will  very  likely  disinherit  me  upon 
the  spot.  I  must  keep  in  with  him,  though.  I 
must  not  offend  him,  whatever  happens — pah  1 " 
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Give  me  a  spray  of  waving  green, 
'    And  it  shall  fill  my  sight 
With  visions  of  (he  fair  unseen 
And  pictures  of  delight. 

Give  me  a  sunbeam,  warm  and  clear, 

And  on  its  shining  wing, 
Into  a  purer  atmosphere, 

My  soul  shall  soar  and  sing. 

Give  me  a  little  rift  of  blue. 
Just  where  the  grey  clouds  part. 

And  it  shall  cast  its  radiant  hue 
O'er  all  my  gladdened  heart. 
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A  balmy  day  of  radiant  spring. 
Won  from  the  stormy  winds  at  last ; 
The  birds  their  sweetest  carols  sing. 
And  earth  forgets  the  winter  past ; 
New  life  is  in  the  fragrant  air, 
New  hues  adorn  the  landscape  fair. 

The  sunshine  throws  its  tranquil  charm 
O'er  field  and  moor  :— what  means  this  s 
Why  start  the  lambkins  in  alarm? 
'Tis  nothing  but  a  startled  hare ! 
Ah,  laugh  not,  man !— what  idle  fears 
Disturb  thy  kind,  and  mar  their  yenr»I 
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NEW   IRELAND. 


THOSE  who  knew  Ireland  at  the  time  that 
Queen  Victoria  began  to  reign,  will  admit 
that  no  country  in  the  world  has  in  the  last 
forty  years  undergone  so  thorough  a  transforma- 
tion. Not  in  Italy,  freed  from  foreign  dominion ; 
not  in  France,  now  democratic  and  republican ; 
not  even  in  Japan,  leavened  by  Western  civilisation, 
have  changes  so  great  been  witnessed.  In  other 
lands  there  have  been  political  revolutions  and 
dynastic  overthrows.  But  in  Ireland  it  is  among 
the  people  that  the  change  has  been  going  on, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  "  the  old  Ireland — the  Ireland  of  Forty  Years 
ago— can  be  seen  no  more." 

Whoever  wishes  to  know  the  history  of  this 
change,  and  to  understand  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  country  as  it  is  now,  let  him  read 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan's  "  New  Ireland."*  The  book 
was  published  in  1877,  before  the  Land  League 
and  Anti-rent  agitation,  but  it  embraces  the  whole 
period  from  the  time  of  O'Connell  and  Repeal  to 
the  rise  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  Mr.  Sullivan 
has  been  familiar  with  all  the  movements  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  in 
some  of  them  has  played  no  unimportant  part. 
The  designs,  motives,  and  characters  of  all  the 
leading  Irish  patriots  or  agitators  hawe  been  known 
to  him,  and  as  editor  of  the  "  Nation  "  he  was  in 
possession  of  secrets  hidden  from  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  at  the  Castle  or  in  Westminster. 
What  he  has  chosen  to  publish  is  given  with  a 
high  and  patriotic  purpose.  He  thinks  that  the 
more  the  truth  is  known,  there  will  be  the  more 
,  hope  of  a  right  understanding  and  an  enduring 
union  between  England  and  his  native  land,  His 
book  shows  that  an  Irishman  may  be  a  zealous 
Home  Rule  advocate,  and  at  the  same  tfme  a  loyal, 
peaceful,  and  honourable  subject  of  the  British 
Crown.  If  he  does  not  now  take  his  place  among 
the  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  it 
can  only  be  because  he  opposes  the  policy  of  re- 
bellion and  crime,  and  shrinks  from  the  com- 
panionship of  unprincipled  men  who  live  by 
professional  agitation. 

Wide  is  the  range  of  topics  treated  in  the  two 
volumes  of  "  New  Ireland."  O'Connell  and  the 
Repeal  agitation — the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
National  Education  movement — Ribbonism  and 
other  secret  Associations — Father  Mathew  and 
the  Temperance-  movement — the  Tithe  settle- 
ment, and  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church — the  sad  story  of  the  Famine  and  its 
results— these  and  other  subjects  are  discussed 
with  much  clearness  and  force.  On  some  of  these 
topics  little  new  light  could  be  expected  to  be 
thrown,  although  striking  incidents  are  supplied 
from  the  writer's  own  experience  and  observation. 
Here  is  a  portion  of  the  chapter  on  the  Irish 
Famine : — 


The"  Black  47. 
The  doomed  people  realised  but  too  well  what  was  before 
them.  Last  year's  premonitory  sufferings  had  exhausted 
them  ;  and  now  P— they  must  die  !  My  native  district  (West 
Cork  and  Kerry)  figures  largely  in  the  gloomy  record  of  that 
dreadful  time.  I  saw  the  horrible  phantasmagoria— would  Cod 
it  were  but  that !— pass  before  my  eyes.  Blank  stolid  duftnay,  a 
sort  of  stupor,  fell  upon  the  people,  contrasting  remarkably  with 
the  fierce  energy  put  forth  a  year  before.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  the  cottier  and  his  little  family  seated  on  the 
g^jrfet 

WW  them.     Von  spoke ;  they  answered  not.     You  t 
to'checr  them;    they  shook  their  heads.      I  never  saw  so 
sudden  and  so  terrible  a  transitu  mat  ion. 

The  first  remarkable  sign  of  the  havoc  which  death  was 
making  was  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  funerals. 
Amongst  the  Irish  people  a  funeral  was  always  a  great  dis- 
play, and  participation  in  the  procession  was  for  all  neigh- 
bours and  friends  a  sacred  duty.  A  "  poor  "  funeral — that 
is,  one  thinly  attended — was  considered  disrespectful  to  the 
deceased  and  reproachful  10  the  living.  The  humblest  pea- 
sant was  borne  to  the  grave  by  a  parochial  cortige.  But  one 
could  observe  in  the  summer  of  '46  that,  as  funerals  became 
naora  frewWnt,  there  was  a  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of 
11II1  li|i*Mfiiiilil  at  length  persons  were  stopped  on  the  road 
and  requested  to  assist  in  conveying  the  coffin  a  little  way 
farther.  Soon,  alas  !  neither  coffin  nor  shroud  could  be  sup- 
plied. Daily  in  the  street  and  on  the  footway  some  poor 
Seature  lay  down  as  if  to  sleep,  and  presently  was  stiff  and 
stark.  In  our  district  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  find 
on  opening  the  front  door  in  early  morning,  leaning  against 
it,  the  corpse  of  some  victim  who  in  the  night  tune  had 
"rested"  in  its  shelter.  We  raised  a  public  subscription, 
and  employed  two  men  with  horse  and  cart  to  go  around 
each  day  and  gather  up  the  dead.  One  by  one  they  were 
taken  to  a  great  pit  at  Ardnabrahair  Abbey,  and  dropped 
through  the  hinged  bottom  ofa  "  trap-coffin  "  into  a  common 
grave  below.  In  the  remoter  rural  districts  even  this  rude 
sermlture  was  impossible.  In  the  field  and  by  the  ditch  side 
the  victims  lay  as  they  fell,  till  some  charitable  hand  was 
found  to  cover  them  with  the  adjacent  soil. 

Tt  was  the  fever  which  supervened  on  the  famine  that 
wrought  the  greatest  slaughter  and  spread  the  greatest  terror. 
For  this  destroyer,  when  it  came,  spared  no  class,  rich  or 
poor.  As  long  as  it  was  "  the  hunger  "  alone  that  raged,  it 
was  no  deadly  peril  to  visit  the  sufferers ;  but  not  so  now. 
To  come  within  the  reach  or  this  contagion  was  certain  death. 
Whole  families  perished  unvisited  and  unassisted.  By  level- 
ling above  their  corpses  the  sheeling  in  which  they  died,  the 
neighbours  gave  them  a  grave.  I  myself  assisted  in  such  a 
task  under  heartrending  circumstances  in  June  1847. 

No  pen  can  trace  nor  tongue  relate  the  countless  deeds  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  this  dreadful  visitation  called 
forth  on  the  part,  pre-eminently,  of  two  classes  in  the  com- 
munity— the  Catholic  Clergy  and  the  dispensary  doctors  of 
Ireland.  I  have  named  the  Catholic  clergy,  not  that  those  of 
the  Protestant  denominations  did  not  furnish  many  instances 
of  devotion  fully  as  striking.  The  Protestant  curate  of  my 
native  parish  in  1847  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ben  Hallowell, 
subsequently  rector  of  Clonakilty,  and  now,  I  believe,  re- 
siding somewhere  in  Lancashire.  There  were  comparatively 
few  of  his  own  flock  in  a  way  to  suffer  from  the  famine  ;  but 
he  dared  death  daily  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  save  the 
crishing  creatures  around  him.     A  poor  hunchback,  named 


A  shocking  sight  met  his 
view.  On  some  rotten  straw  in  a  dark  comer  lay  poor  "Dick," 
naked,  except  for  a  few  rags  across  his  body.  Mr.  Hallowel  I 
rushed  to  the  door  and  saw  a  young  friend  on  the  road  : 
"  Run,  run  with  this  shilling  and  buy  me  some  wine,"  he 
cried.  Then  he  reentered  the  hovel,  stripped  »ff  his  own 
clothes,  and  with  hit  own  hands  put  upon  the  plague-stricken 
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hunchback  ibe  flannel  vest  and  drawers,  and  the  shiif  of  which 
he  had  just  diverted  himself.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  /was 
the  "young  friend"  who  went  for  arid  brought  the  wine. 
But  in  most  places  on  the  Catholic  clergy  obviously  fell  the 
brunt  of  the  trial  For  them  there  was  no  flinching.  A  call 
to  administer  the  last  rites  of  religion  to  the  inmate  of  a 
plague-ward  or  fever-shed  must  be,  and  is,  obeyed  by  the 
Catholic  priest,  though  death  to  himself  be  the  well-known 
consequence.  The  fatality  amongst  the  two  classes  I  have 
mentioned,  clergymen  and  doctors,  was  lamentable.  Chris- 
tian heroes,  martyrs  for  humanity,  their  names  are  blazoned 
on  no  courtly  roll :  yet  shall  they  shine  upon  an  eternal  page, 
brighter  than  the  stars ! 

After  describing  the  efforts  for  relief,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  of  those  land- 
lords who  did  not  desert  their  posts,  Mr.  Sullivan 
pays  a  generous  tribute  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  to  the  present  Secretary  for  Ireland — "  Buck- 
shot Forster,"  as  ungrateful  Irish  ruffians  now  call 


The  Right  Hon.  \V.  E.  Fokster  is  1847. 

Foremost  in  this  blessed  work  of  relief  were  the  Society 
of  friends,  the  English  members  of  that  body  co-operating 
with  its  central  committee  in  Dublin.  Amongst  the  most 
active  and  fearless  of  their  representatives  was  a  young  York- 
shire Quaker,  whose  name,  I  doubt  not,  is  still  warmly  re- 
membered by  Connemara  peasants.  He  drove  from  village  to 
village,  he  walked  bog  and  moor,  rowed  the  lake  and  climbed 
the  mountain,  fought  death,  as  it  were,  hand  to  hand,  in  brave 
resolution  to  save  the  people.  His  correspondence  from  the 
scene  of  his  labours  would  constitute  in  itself  a  graphic 
memorial  of  the  Irish  famine.  That  young  "Yorkshire 
Quaker  "  of  1847  was  destined  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
To  be  known  to  the  empire  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown — the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.r. 

In  truth,  until  the  appearance  a  few  years  since  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Rorkes  excellent  volume,  the  "History  of  the  Irish 
Famine,"  the  only  competent  record  of  the  events  of  that 
time  was  the  "  Report  of  the  Society  of  Friends'  Irish  Relief 
Committee."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  traveller  who 
now  visits  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland,  and  seeks  to  gather 
from  the  people  reminiscences  of  the  famine  time,  will  And 
praise  and  blame  a  good  deal  mingled  as  to  nearly  every  other 


relief  agency  of  the  period  ;  but  naught  save  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  unostentatious,  kindly,  prompt,  generous,  and 
efficacious  action  of  the  Friends*  committee.     Fondly  as  the 


>i  them  in  that  fearful  time,  they  give 
a  place  in  their  prayers  to  the  "good  Quakers,  God  bless 
"T        '       "■       Richard  Allen,  Richard  Webb,  and 


We  turn  from  the  painful  scenes  of  the  Famine 
time  to  a  brighter  chapter,  which  records  the 
triumph  of  Father  Mathew  in  his  Temperance 
crusade.  Much  of  that  great  work  was  over- 
whelmed in  the  succeeding  years  of  sorrow,  but 
some  good  seed  survived,  and  will  yet  bear  ample 
fruit  on  Irish  soil. 

Father  Mathew's  Temperance  Crusade. 

Much  of  Father  Mathew's  success  was  owing  to  his  mar- 
vellous personal  influence — the  almost  magical  effect  of  his 
personal  exhortations.  Furthermore,  the  prtttigt  of  his 
name,  and  the  Mat  with  which  he  was  welcomed  in  each 
locality,  gave  impression  to  his  missionary  appearance  and 
vastly  increased  bis  power.  He  was  not  what  would  be 
called  a  great  orator  ;  it  was  not  what  we  know  as  eloquence 
that  enabled  him  to  bend  to  his  will  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  around  him.  I  was  Utile  more  than  twelve  years 
of  age  when  I  first  beard  Father  Mathew,  and  I  can  still 
remember  the  impressions  then  created.  They  were,  I  am 
confident,   similar  to  the  emotions  experienced  by  most  of 


those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  have  listened  at  any 

time  to  the  "Apostle  of  Temperance-"     I  was  moved  not 

so  much  by  his  words  as  by  some  indescribable  influence 

charm  which  be  seemed  to   exercise  over  his  audience. 


His  voice  was  exceedingly  sweet  and  musical,  and  capable  of 
great  inflections.  His  features  were  pleasing  and  handsome, 
and  when  be  smiled,  sunshine  diffused  itself  around.    There 


of  dignity  and  tenderness  indescribable  about 
him,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  the  intense 
reeling  he  displayed,  was  irresistible.  When  such  a  man 
preached  among  a  people  so  susceptible  as  the  Celtic  Irish  a 
cause  so  just  and  holy — preached  it  out  of  the  fulness  of  a 
heart  abounding  with  love  for  them,  with  compassion  for 
their  sorrows  and  solicitude  for  their  happiness — who  can 
wonder  that  the  whole  nation  rose  at  his  words  as  Christen- 
dom answered  to  the  call  of  Peter  the  Hermit  ? 

It  was  indeed  a  "crusade"  Father  Mathew  preached. 
Whenever  he  visited  a  town  or  city,  the  population  for  a  score 
miles  all  round  turned  out  en  masse.  At  Limerick  so  vast 
was  the  assemblage  that  a  troop  of  dragoons  passing  along 
the  quay^  got   "jammed  "  in  the  crowd,  and  were  literally 

Sshcd  into  the  river  by  the  surging  of  the  multitude, 
il ways  were  at  the  time  scarcely  known  in  Ireland,  and 
Father  Mathew  travelled  by  the  mail  coach,  out  of  which 
circumstance  a  formidable  State  grievance  arose.  If  the  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  village  happened  to  hear  that  the 
famous  Capuchin  was  a  passenger,  they  waylaid  the  vehicle 
— "  stopped  her  Majesty  a  mail,"  in  fact— and  refused  to  let 
it  proceed  till  he  had  administered  the  pledge  to  them. 

It  was  a  time  when  political  feeling  ran  high  and  strong  in 
Ireland.  It  was  the  period  of  O'Connell's  Repeal  agitation 
and  of  all  the  accompanying  excitement  of  that  movement. 
Yet,  strange  to  say.  Orange  and  Green  alike  waved  a'  greet- 
ing  to  Father  Mathew ;  Whig,  Tory,  and  Repealer  sounded 
his  praise  ;  and  nowhere  in  all  Ireland  could  he  nave  received 
a  welcome  more  cordial  and  enthusiastic  than  that  which  was 
extended  to  him,  ' '  Popish  friar "  as  he  was,  by  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ulster.  He  had  been  warned  not  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  of  visiting  that  province  ;  the  Orangemen,  it  was 
declared,  could  not  stand  the  sight  of  a  Catholic  priest  re- 
ceived with  public  festive  display  in  their  midst.  What  really 
happened  was  that  the  dreaded  Orangemen  came  out  in  grand 
procession  to  join  in  the  ovation.  When  Father  Mathew  saw 
their  flags  hung  out  at  Cootehill  on  church  and  kirk,  ho 
rightly  appreciated  the  spirit  of  the  display,  and  called  for 
"  three  cheers  "  for  them  I  A  Catholic  clergyman  calling  for 
a  cordial  salutation  of  the  Orange  banner,  and  a  Catholic 
assemblage  heartily  responding,  was  something  almost  incon- 
ceivable. It  had  never  occurred  before  in  Ireland ;  I  am 
afraid  it  has  never  occurred  since. 

Mr.  Sullivan  records  from  his  own  observation 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  "drink-curse" 
regained  sway  in  Ireland  after  the  death  of  that 
Apostle  of  Temperance : — 

The  Temperance  Cause  in  Ireland. 


I  have  said  that  the  astonishing  si 


s  of  the  temperance 


if  no  unusual  misfortune  had  befallen,  some  such  retrocession 
would,  I  am  confident,  have  been  suffered,  but  nothing  that 
would  have  seriously  impaired  the  reformation  which  Father 
Mathew  had  wrought.  Few  words  are  needed  to  explain 
:  as  the  famine  wrecked  this  great  work,  as 


burying,  obliterating,  or  sweeping  away  everything.  When 
that  fearful  deluge  subsided,  and  the  mountain-tops  began  to 
reappear,  a  scene  of  utter  desolation  came  to  view. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  drink-curse  arose  anew 
amongst  the  Irish  people  are  painfully  reproachful  10  our  law- 
makers and  administrators.  There  were  scores,  probably 
hundreds,  of  districts  in  Ireland  from  which  drink-shops  had 
long  totally  disappeared  ;  and  had  there  been  at  the  time  any 
statutable  conservation  of  this  "  free-soil  "  area,  three-fourths 
of  Father  Mathew's  work  would  have  endured  to  the  present 
hour.  But  what  happened  within  my  own  experience  and 
observation  was  this :  When  the  Government  relief  works 
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were  set  on  foot  aU  over  the  kingdom,  close  by  every  pay- 
office  or  depot  there  started  into  operation  a  meal-store  and  a 
whisky  shop  ;  nay,  often  the  pay-clerks  and  road-staff  lodged 
in  the  latter,  and  made  it  "  headquarters. "  Only  too  well 
the  wretched  people  knew  what  the  firewater  would  do  for 
them ;  it  would  bring  them  oblivion  or  excitement,  in  which 
the  horror  and  despair  around  them  would  be  forgotten  for  a 
while.  In  many  a  tale  of  shipwreck  we  read  with  wonder 
that  at  the  last  dread  moment  the  crew  broached  the  spirit 
casks  and  drank  till  delirium  came.  In  Ireland  the  starving 
people  seemed  possessed  by  some  similar  infatuation  when 
once  more  the  fatal  lure  was  set  up  before  them.  In  the 
track  of  the  Government  relief-staff,  and  specially  "licensed  " 
by  law,  the  drink-shops  reappeared,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
reconquered  what  they  had  lost.  Not  wholly,  however. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  in  Ireland  to-day  who,  "  took 
the  pledge  from  Father  Mathew  "  and  hold  by  it  still.  There 
are  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  flag  has  never  been  hauled 
down,  and  where  its  adherents  are  now  as  numerous  as  ever. 
To  the  movement  of  Father  Mathew  is  owing,  moreover, 
that  public  opinion  in  favour  of  temperance  effort,  that  par- 
liamentary vote  in  favour  of  temperance  legislation,  which 
Ireland  has  so  notably  and  so  steadily  exhibited.  The  pure- 
souled  and  great-hearted  Capuchin  has  not  lived  and  laboured 
In  vain. 

Emigration  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures in  Irish  annals.  Apart  from  the  normal 
poverty  as  a  cause,  there  have  been  at  times,  as  in 

the  Scottish  Highlands,  wholesale  evictions  by 
landlords.  One  touching  chapter  narrates  the 
notorious  evictions  of  the  peasants  of  Glenveigh, 
in  Donegal,  the  last  act  of  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
describes : — 

Donegal  Emigrants. 

I  bad  been  striving  hard  for  these  poor  people.  I  had, 
especially  since  my  visit  to  a  neighbouring  district  three  years 
before,  felt  the  deepest,  the  most  earnest  interest  in  them. 
Our  journals  called  at  once  for  p'lblicaid,  and  it  was  promptly 


forthcoming.  A  local  committee  of  relief  was  organised,  and 
an  appeal  to  Christian  hearts  all  over  the  world  was  issued. 
Tow  remarkable  document  bore  the  signatures  of  the  Catholic 
bishop,  the  Episcopalian  Protestant  rector,  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  the  Catholic  parish  priest.  The  appeal  was 
most  liberally  answered  at  home.  Men  of  all  ranks  and 
classes,  creeds  and  parties,  poured  in  their  contributions. 
But  the  crowning  act  of  rescue  was  the  work  of  Irishmen  far 
away  under  the  Southern  Cross.  The  (Australian)  Donegal 
Celtic  Relief  Committee,  established  in  Melbourne — mainly 
by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Hon.  Michael  O'Grady,  m.l.c, 
lo  whom  I  had  early  written  on  the  subject — decided  to  bring 
out,  to  "happy  homes  and  altars  free,"  these  victims  of  a 
heartless  wrong.  Ample  funds  were  at  once  supplied,  and 
an  official  agent  of  the  Victorian  Government  was  dispatched 
to  make  special  arrangements  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
committee  in  Ireland  (or  effecting  this  generous  purpose. 
The  news  created  a  great  sensation  in  Donegal.     The  poor 

Dpie  were  sought  out  and  collected.  Some  by  this  time 
sunk  beneath  their  sufferings.  One  mm  had  lost  hts 
reason  under  the  shock.  There  were  old  men  who  would  keep 
wandering  over  the  hills  in  view  of  their  ruined  homes,  full  of 

the  idea  that  some  day  Mr.  A might  let  them  return, 

but  who  at  last  had  to  be  borne  to  the  distant  work- 
house to  die.  With  a  strange  mixture  of  joy  and  sad- 
ness the  survivors  heard  that  friends  in  Australia  had 
paid  their  way  to  a  new  and  better  land.  On  the  day 
they  were  to  set  out  for  the  railway  station,  tn  touit  for 
Liverpool,  a  striking  scene  was  witnessed.  The  cavalcade 
was  accompanied  by  a  concourse  of  neighbours  and  sympa- 
thisers. They  had  to  pass  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
jncient  burial-ground,  where  "the  rude  forefathers "  of  the 
»alley  slept.  They  halted,  turned  aside,  and  proceeded  to 
the  grass-grown  cemetery.  Here  in  a  body  they  knelt.  Hung 
themselves  on  the  graves  of  their  relatives,  which  they 
reverently  kissed  again  and  again,  and  raised  for  the  last 
time  the  Irish  canine,  or  funeral  wail.  Then— some  of  them 
pulling  tufts  of  grass  which  they  placed  in  their  bosom— they 


resumed  their  way  on  the  road  to  exile.  At  Dublin  I  saw 
theyhalted  between  the  arrival  of  their  train  and  the  departure- 
of  the  cross-channel  boat  for  Liverpool.  As  they  marched 
through  the  streets  to  a  restaurant,  where  dinner  had  been 
provided  for  them,  they  excited  the  greatest  curiosity  and 
interest.  "The  emigrants,  male  and  female,"  said  one  of 
the  city  papers,  "presented  an  appearance  well  calculated  to 
excite  admiration  and  sympathy.  A  finer  body  of  men  and 
women  never  left  any  country.  In  stature  tall,  with  hand- 
some and  well-shaped  features  full  of  kindly  expression,  they 
filled  the  breast  of  every  spectator  with  regret  that  such  a 
people  should  be  lost  to  us  for  ever."  Standing  on  the  quay 
at  Dublin  I  bade  these  poor  people  a  last  adieu,  and  prayed 
that  God  might  requite  them  under  happier  skies  ior  the 
cruel  calamities  that  had  befallen  them  at  home.  Six  months 
later  Mr.  O'Grady  wrote  to  me  a  detailed  account  of  their 
progress.  Every  one  of  them  was  "  doing  well,"  he  said  ; 
"  a  credit  to  the  old  Innrl." 


_  It  is  in  regard  to  the  political  movements  of  the 
time  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  able  to  give  most  novelty 
and  accuracy  of  information.  But  the  details  of 
these  movements,  except  as  supplying  materials  to 
the  future  historian,  are  of  no  more  practical  use 
Or  living  interest  to  English  readers  than  more 
ancient  clan  feuds  or  faction  fights.  The  separation 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party  from  the  Repealers — 
the  position  taken  up  by  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  by 
Smith  O'Brien,  Meagher,  John  Mitchell,  Sadleir, 
The  O'Donoghue,  Dillon,  and  other  Irish  patriots, 
true  or  false,  have  little  interest  to  us  in  face  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  in  revived  Fenianism  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  undisguised  Com- 
munism, which  is  plundering  property  and  defying 
law.  The  parts  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  book  which 
have  most  interest  in  narrating  these  political 
movements,  are  where  ho  gives  an  account  of 
Fenianism  and  of  its  leaders : — 


Origin  of  the  Fenian  Plot. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Indian  mnliny  had  greatly  excited  the 
revolutionary  party  among  Irishmen  at  home  and  in  America. 
It  looked  like  the  beginning  of  a  protracted  and  perilous 
struggle  for  England  ;  perhaps  of  her  overthrow.  On  thii 
occasion,  as  during  the  Crimean  war,  Ireland  was  denuded 
of  troops.  Here,  they  reflected,  were  two  signal  oppor- 
tunities for  revoli  lost  through  want  of  preparation.  It  was 
determined  forthwith  to  make  a  beginning  with  the  long- 
meditated  project  of  a  secret  society. 

Some  young  men— mercantile  assistants  and  others— in  the- 
town  of  Skibbereen  had,  about  this  time,  established  a 
political  club  or  reading-room,  called  the  Phcenix  National 
and  Literary  Society.  It  might  have  gone  the  way  of  many 
a  similar  institution,  and  never  been  heard  of  beyond  the 
local  precincts,  but  for  a  visit  which  Mr.  Tames  Stephens  paiil 
to  that  neighbourhood  in  May,  1858.  He  had  been  struck 
by  the  rather  independent  and  defiant  spirit  of  some  obser- 
vations reported  from  one  of  its  meetings,  and  judged  that 
among  these  men  he  would  find  materialTor  the  work  he  had 
in  hand.  Foremost  in  a  sort  of  careless  audacity  and  resolute 
will  was  one,  already  quite  popular,  or,  as  "  the  authorities  " 
in  Skibbereen  would  say,  a  "ringleader," with  young  men  of 
his  class— Jeremiah  Donovan.  He  was  not  only  given  to 
Gaelic  studies,  but  he  exhibited  a  love  for  historico-genea- 
logical  research  which  was  quite  alarming  to  the.  local  gentry. 
He  very  shortly  resumed  the  "  0  "  to  his  name  ;  and,  as  his 
people  belonged  to  Ross,  he  adopted  the  distinguishing  Gaelic 
affix  "Rossa,"  thenceforward  signing  his  name — one  now  well 
known  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland— "Jeremiah 
O  Donovan  Rossa." 

One  evening  in  May,  1838,  O'Donovan— or  "Rossa,"  as 
it  may  be  more  convenient  to  call  him,  although  he  was  not 
generally  known  by  this  affix  for  some  time  after— was  called 
upon  by  a  companion  who  had  something  important  to  com- 
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municate  under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  Amysterious  "stranger 
had  come  lo  town  on  a  startling  mission.  The  Irishmen  in 
America,  he  declared,  had  resolved  lo  aid  the  men  at  home 
in  achieving  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  the  aid  was  to 
consist  of  atms  and  of  men.  Rossa  goes  on  lo  tell  the  rest : 
"IF  we  had  a  certain  number  of  men  sworn  to  fight,  there 
would  be  an  equal  Dumber  of  arms  in  Ireland  for  these  men 
when  enrolled,  and  an  invading  force  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  men  before  the  start.  Ihe  arms  were  to  be  in  the 
country  before  the  men  would  be  asked  to  stir ;  they  would 
not  be  given  into  their  hands,  but  were  to  be  kept  in  hiding- 
places  until  the  appointed  time,  when  every  Centre  could 
take  his  men  to  the  spot  and  get  the  weapons.  As  soon  as 
we  had  enrolled  the  men  willing  to  fight,  we  were  to  get 
military  instructors  to  teach  us  how  to  do  as  soldiers." 

Nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more  to  the  heart  of  Rossa 
than  this  enterprise.  He  jumped  at  it,  he  sap,  "  and  next  dajf 
I  inoculated  a  few  others,  whom  I  told  to  go  and  do  likewise.  ' 
Before  a  month  had  elapsed,  out  of  one  hundred  young  men 
on  the  books  of  the  ''Literary  Society,"  ninety  had  been 
sworn  in  to  this  secret  organisation. 

Such  was  the  start  of  Kenianism.  The  "mysterious 
stranger"  was  Mr.  James  Stephens. 

American  Fenians. 

On  the  American  side  the  movement  was  projected  under 
the  direction  of  John  O'Mahony,  Michael  Doheny,  and  Col- 
Corcoran,  of  the  Sixty-ninth  (Irish)  New  York  regiment; 
the  first-named  being  supreme.  The  Irish  in  America  were 
to  be  enrolled  in  "  circles,"  or  groups,  like  the  Irish  at  home. 
Bui  the  functions  of  the  former  were  chiefly  to  supply  "the 
home  organisation,"  as  it  was  called,  with  funds,  arms,  and 
military  commanders.  Later  on  the  American  section  de- 
cided furthermore  to  co-operate  with  the  home  movement  by 
an  attack  on  the  British  dominions  near  at  hand,  and  by  the 
dispatch  of  privateers.  Each  "  circle  "  was  presided  over 
by  an  officer  called  a  Centre.  Mr.  O'Mahony  was  Head 
Centre.  He  it  was  who  designated  his  branch  of  the  organi- 
sation by  the  name  of  "  Fenians."  He  was  much  given  to 
Gaelic  studies,  and  lived  or  dreamed  a  greal  deal  in  ancient 
Ireland.  The  Irish  national  militia,  seventeen  centuries  ago, 
were  called  the  "Fiona  Erion,"  or  Fenians,  from  Fenius, 
Fin,  or  Finn,  their  famous  commander.  After  this  force 
O'Mahony  called  the  Irish- American  enrolment  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, however,  preferred  for  the  home  section  the  name  of 
"Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood;"  shortened  into  "the 
I.  R.  B.,"  by  which  brief  designation  it  was  generally  re- 
ferred to  by  the  members.  In  Ireland  the  enrolment  also  was 
in  circles,  or  groups ;  the  officers  being  styled  A's,  B's,  and 
C's,  according  to  their  rank.  Mr.  Stephens  exercised 
supreme  and  absolute  authority  in  the  home  organisation. 
His  official  title  was  the  "C.  O.  I.  R.,"or  Central  Qrraniscr 
of  the  Irish  Republic. 


Every  one  knows  how  the  Fenian  plot  ripened, 
and  after  some  exciting  episodes  was  suppressed. 
It  regained  strength  after  a  time,  and  it  now  again 
lias  resumed  activity,  taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles  excited  by  the  Land  League.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  favourable  opportunity  is  only 
awaited  for  attempting  an  armed  rising,  and  no 
policy  of  conciliation,  not  even  of  justice  to  Ire- 
land, is  heeded  by  the  conspirators.  The  more 
moderate  designs  of  the  Home  Rulers  have  been 
set  aside,  and  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  is  the  result  of  Fenian  plots  for  rebellion. 
By  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen,  tired  and 
disgusted  with  all  Irish  politics,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  Fenians  and  Nationalists, 
Land  Leaguers  and  Home  Rulers.  Few  are  aware 
how  truly  patriotic  and  peaceable  was  the  design 
of  the  last-named  movement.  Here  is  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's narrative  of  the 
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On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  19th  of  May,  1870,  > 
strange  assemblage  was  gathered  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Bilton  Hotel,  Dublin.  It  was  a  private  meeting  of  some  of 
the  leading  merchants  and  professional  men  of  the  metropolis, 
of  various  political  and  religious  opinions,  to  exchange  views 
upon  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Glancing  around  the  room, 
one  might  ask  if  the  millennium  had  arrived.  Here  were 
men  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  men  who  never  before  met 
in  politics  save  as  irreconcilable  foes.  The  Orangeman  and 
the  Ultramontane,  the  staunch  Conservative  and  the  sturdy 
Liberal,  the  Nationalist  Repealer  and  the  Imperial  Unionist, 
the  Fenian  sympathiser  ancf  the  devoted  loyalist,  sat  in  free 
and  friendly  counsel,  discussing  a  question  which  any  time 
for  fifty  years  previously  would  have  instantly  sundered  such 
men  into  a  dozen  factions  arrayed  in  stormy  conflict.  It  was 
one  of  those  meetings  axiomatically  held  to  be  "  impossible  " 
in  Ireland,  as  may  be  understood  by  a  glance  over  the  list  of 
those  who  composed  it. 

"What  can  we  do  for  Ireland?"  they  asked.  The  Pro- 
testant Conservatives  spoke  up.  Some  of  them  were  men  of 
large  property  as  country  gentlemen ;  others  were  amongst 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  merchants  of  the  metro- 
polis. "  It  is  impossible  for  us,"  they  said,  "  to  view  the 
events  of  the  past  five  years  without  feeling  it  incumbent  on 
us,  as  we  value  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  regard  the 
Safety  and  security  of  nil  we  possess,  to  make  some  step 
towards  a  reconciliation  or  agreement  with  the  National  sen- 
timent. In  that  sentiment,  as  we  understand  it,  there  is 
much  we  can  never  assent  to.  Some  of  the  designs  associated 
with  it  shall  ever  encounter  our  resistance.  But  we  have' 
never  concealed  from  ourselves,  and  indeed  have  never  denied, 
that  in  the  main  the  aspiration  for  national  autonomy  is  one 
which  has  sound  reason  and  justice,  as  well  as  historical  right, 
behind  it.     We  wish  to  be  frank  and  clear — we  will  have  no 

Jiart  in  disloyal  plans  ;  we  will  have  no  separation  from  Eng- 
ind.  Bat  we  (eel  that  the  scheme  of  one  parliament  for  all 
purposes,  imperial  and  local,  has  been  a  failure  ;  that  the  at- 
tempt to  force  consolidation  on  the  Irish  people,  to  destroy 
Iheir  national  individuality,  has  been  simply  disastrous. 
However  attractive  in  theory  for  imperial  statesmen,  that 
project  has  utterly  broken  down  in  fact  and  reality.  It  has 
cost  us  perpetual  insecurity,  recurrent  insurrection.  It  may 
suit  English  politicians  to  ding  to  the  experiment  still,  and 
pursue  it  through  another  fifty  years,  always  'just  going  to 
succeed  this  time  ;'  but  for  us  Irish  Protestants,  whose  lot  is 
cost  in  this  country,  and  whose  all  in  the  world  is  within  these 
seas,  it  is  time  to  think  whether  we  cannot  take  into  our  own 
hands  the  solution  of  this  problem.  We  want  peace,  we 
want  security,  we  want  loyalty  to  the  throne,  we  want  con- 
nection with  England  ;  but  we  will  no  longer  have  our  do- 
mestic affairs  committed  to  a  London  parliament.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  can  agree  upon  an  arrangement  that  would 
harmonise  those  national  aspirations  in  which  we  largely  par- 
ticipate, with  that  imperial  connection  which  we  desire  to 
retain."  Such  was  the  tenor  and  substance  of  a  discussion 
or  conversation  which  extended  upwards  of  an  hour. 


The  Home  Rule  movement  was  hailed  with 
national  enthusiasm,  and  its  power  was  shown  at 
the  next  election.  Other  influences  have  divided 
the  forces  then  banded  together  by  a  common 
patriotism ;  but  for  a  time  not  a  few  in  England  as 
well  as  Ireland  could  see  in  this  direction  the  best 
solution  of  the  Irish  question.  If  all  the  Home 
Rule  leaders  were  as  moderate,  able,  and  generous 
as  Alexander  Sullivan,  there  might  have  been  hope. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  Land  Leaguers  has  dispelled 
the  illusion.  If  there  were  a  national  parliament 
on  College  Green  history  would  repeat  itself.  The 
Irish  Girondists  would  be  soon  overwhelmed  by 
the  Fenian  Jacobins ;  there  would  be  public  pil- 
lage, wholesale  massacre ;  a  reign  of  terror  would 
set  in,  and  order  could  be  restored  only  under  a 
military  despotism,  after  a  civil  war. 


DUTCH    SKETCHES.1 


T  begin  with,  it  has  white-painted  walls,  a 
very  tal!  roof  tiled  with  the  reddest  of  tiles, 
while  outside  several  of  the  windows  is  fixed 
a  little  mirror  in  a  black  frame,  to  enable  a  person 
sitting  at  the  window  to  sec  the  passers-by  without 
being  discovered.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  fixed 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  attic  windows  is  a  crane, 
and  you  have  a  description  which  every  one  who 
has  been  in  Holland  will  recognise. 

So  much  for  the  outside,  now  for  the  interior. 
The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  attention  of  an 
English  eye  is  the  paint  of  the  door  itself  and  the 
polish  of  the  big  brass  knocker.  It  does  not  look 
like  paint  in  the  least,  but  green  or  red  enamel,  so 
smooth  and  glossy  is  it.  And  with  good  reason  ; 
a  front  door  takes  three  months  or  more  to  paint, 
and  does  not  require  renewing  for  twenty  years, 
if  then.  I  once  went  over  a  monitor  in  dock  at 
Amsterdam,  a  gem  of  a  ship  just  approaching 
completion,  in  fact  receiving  its  last  coat  of  paint, 
the  beauty  of  which  so  struck  me  that  I  asked  the 


painter  how  the  paint  was  made.  He  assured  me 
the  brilliant  finish  was  entirely  due  to  the  amount 
of  linseed-oil  mixed  with  the  paint.  Not  only  is 
the  gloss  so  beautiful,  but  also  the  fineness  of  the 
work ;  a  room  painted  white  will,  after  ten  or 
twelve  years,  show  no  signs  of  bareness,  though 
such  paint  is  well  washed  with  soap  and  flannel 
at  least  every  month,  but  the  process  seems  to 
affect  it  no  more  than  if  it  were  really  enamel. 

When  the  door  is  opened  you  find  yourself  in  a 
wide  passage  paved  with  white  marble  and  covered 
down  the  middle  with  cocoa-nut  matting.  If  the 
walls  are  not  also  lined  with  marble  they  are 
covered  with  small  tiles  of  white  enamel  about  five 
or  six  inches  square  and  joined  with  white  cement. 
There  will  probably  be  a  door  right  and  left  into 
sitting-rooms,  or  two  doors  on  one  side  close  toge- 
ther, one  leading  into  the  aaal  looking  into  the 
street,  the  other  into  a  second  aaal,  communicating 
by  folding-doors  with  the  first  and  having  windows 
into  a  square  yard,  probably  plainly  flagged  and 
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containing  a  braes  pump,  into  which  are  windows, 
opposite,  lighting  the  eittn-kamtr,  or  dining-room, 
and,  at  the  side,  that  of  the  passage,  which  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  house.  Behind  the  etttn- 
kamer  (eating- chamber)  are  stairs ;  then  a  room  for 
stores  or  other  uses,  and  lighted  by  a  window  at 
the  top  overlooking  a  yard  belonging  to  the  next 
house.  Behind  that  again  will  come  the  kitchen 
and  another  yard  ;  and  last,  looking  into  the  bit  of 
garden,  made  to  look  as  large  as  possible  by  a 
profusion  of  trees  and  shrubs,  until  you  would 
think  it  the  beginning  of  a  large  pleasure-ground, 
comes  the  general  sitting-room,  known  as  the  knis- 
kamer.  I  have  known  a  house  containing  ten 
rooms  on  one  floor,  each  room  behind  the  other, 
and  lighted  by  means  of  these  tiny  quadrangles, 
while  the  marble-floored  passage  ran  from  the 
front  door  by  which  the  house  was  entered  the 
whole  length  of  the  ten  rooms  and  several  court- 
yards to  the  bit  of  garden  behind.  And,  oh  I 
wasn't  it  cold  in  winter !  I  used  to  carry  a  shawl 
about  with  me  and  wrap  it  over  my  head  when  I 
wanted  to  pass  along  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  the  zaal  is  on  the 
right  of  the  door  as  we  enter;  it  frequently  is 
not  so,  because  it  is  a  room  not  much  used 
except  at  night,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted 
and  the  outlook  is  of  no  consequence,  but  it 
suits  my  convenience  to  describe  it  first.  Well, 
it  does  not  much  resemble  an  English  drawing- 
room.  First,  though  there  is  a  very  wide  mantel- 
shelf of  marble,  generally  black,  there  is  no  grate. 
In  winter  there  is  a  tall  white  porcelain  stove — 
the  name  of  it  in  Dutch  is  Kachal.  This  stove  has 
a  marble  slab  on  the  top  of  it,  such  a  slab  as  is  used 
for  a  hall-table  here,  and  at  one  side  near  the 
bottom  a  small  brass  door  by  which  it  is  re- 
plenished ;  it  stands  on  a  sheet  of  tin  or  zinc,  just 
in  front  of  the  mantel-shelf,  and  in  the  recess. 
Where  the  grate  of  an  English  room  would  be, 
stands  a  pan  filled  with  square  bricks  of  peat,  and 
another  filled  with  square  lumps  of  wood.  I  never 
saw  coal  except  in  one  bouse,  where  they  had  a 
stove  with  open  steel  bars,  almost  like  an  English 
grate.  I  exclaimed  aloud  at  the  delightful  sight 
of  a  visibU  con\  fire,  and  found  this  stove  had  been 
made  to  order  at  a  great  expense  and  trouble  from 
my  description  of  an  English  fireplace.  But  that 
was,  of  course,  an  exception.  Yon  may  live  for 
years  in  Holland  and  never  see  a  fire  at  all,  except 
when  the  stove  is  replenished  and  the  door  open 
for  a  minute. 

On  the  top  of  the  stove,  which  does  not  get  very 
warm,  invariably  stand  two  things,  a  box  of 
matches  set  endways  in  a  case  of  bronze  or  silver, 
and  a  small  stand,  often  of  silver  or  bronze  and 
gilt,  with  a  flat-shaped  cup  on  the  top,  of  jasper, 
agate,  or  the  same  material  as  the  stand  itself. 
Oxidised  silver  is  also  used.  It  puzzled  me  to 
know  why  these  tiny  stands  were  always  to  be  seen 
in  sitting-rooms,  and,  as  I  did  not  like  to  be  always 
asking  questions,  it  was  some  time  before  I  found 
it  out.    They  are  for  cigar-ashes. 

I  never  saw  a  suite  of  furniture  in  a  Dutch  draw- 
ing-room. One  or  two  tall  cabinets,  filled  with  the 
rarest  of  china,  generally  of  oak  lined  with  scarlet, 
and  guarded  by  glass  doors,  arc  in  every  room ;   a 


piano,  usually  a  grand,  a  large  round  table  of 
rosewood,  and  half-a-dozen  easy-chairs  of  ample 
proportions  and  divers  shapes  and  materials, 
may  always  be  seen  ;  they  are  alike  in  alt 
houses  of  the  better  class,  what  we  should  call 
quiet  or  even  poor  furniture.  Yet  over  all  is  spread 
such  a  profusion  of  decoration  and  ornamentation 
that  a  Dutch  gaol  has  the  most  artistic,  refined,  and 
elegant  appearance.  Pictures  of  every  size  and 
shape  crowd  the  wails;  small  hanging  bookshelves, 
611ed  for  the  most  part  with  English  works;  great 
Japanese  vases,  three  feet  high  or  more,  are  set 
here  and  there,  very  often  in  your  way,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  a  smash.  You  see  rare  blue 
plates  set  in  a  frame  of  carved  oak  and  mounted  as 
a  table  ;  China,  Japanese,  and  Indian  carvings  and 
curiosities  without  end ;  and,  to  crown  all,  em- 
broidery of  the  most  beautiful  kind  is  used  with  a 
lavish  carelessness,  which  tells  an  English  observer 
very  plainly  that  woman  and  woman's  work  is  not 
at  a  very  high  value.  I  have  seen  a  carpet  made 
entirely  of  "  double  cross-stitch,"  on  canvas, 
and  with  Berlin  wool,  by  the  ladies  of  the  house. 
Mats  of  the  same  a  yard  square  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere ;  they  arc  used  to  set  the  peat-pan 
upon,  a  table,  a  vase,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  where 
they  possibly  can  be  used. 

The  bell-ropes — they  are  the  rule — are  made  of 
fine  embroidery,  stretched  over  a  stiff  lining  some 
four  or  five  inches  wide,  and  are  finished  by  an 
elaborate  brass  ring.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being 
embroidered,  they  are  of  very  fine  canvas  worked 
in  silks. 

Embroidered  or  wool-work  table-covers  and 
chairs  are  as  common  as  velvet  and  cretonnes  are 
with  us.  The  window- hangings  are  generally  sub- 
dued in  colour.  In  one  house,  where  the  mistress 
was  an  exceedingly  clever  artist,  they  got  new 
hangings  from  Paris  whilst  I  was  there."  They 
were  made  from  her  own  design,  and  bad  a  ground- 
work of  a  soft  cinnamon -brown,  with  stripes  at 
intervals  of  about  eight  inches,  composed  of 
thread  of  every  colour,  including  gold  and  silver. 
These  were  made  with  fringe  of  rich  silk  exactly 
matching  the  groundwork  and  the  stripe.  The 
effect  was  lovely. 

Linen  blinds  are  never  used  in  drawing-rooms, 
Venetians  hang  outside,  and  can  be  drawn  up  or 
down  at  pleasure,  and  inside  is  a  fixed  blind 
reaching  only  halfway  down  the  window,  consist- 
ing of  the  finest  muslin  or  net,  elaborately  worked 
at  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with  appiiqui. 
Should  the  windows  overlook  the  street,  they  have 
a  small  blind,  like  our  wire  blinds,  but  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  set  in  a  steel  or  iron  frame  the  thick- 
ness of  a  lead-pencil,  with  projecting  ends.  It  is 
about  sixteen  inches  high  by  ten  or  twelve  broad, 
and  is  just  set  on  the  window-ledge,  forming  a 
complete  screen  from  the  gaze  of  passers-by.  I 
cannot  say  that  they  are  pretty,  either  viewed  from 
the  inside  or  the  out. 

There  is  always  in  the  zaal,  as  in  all  other  sit- 
ting-rooms of  the  house,  a  cupboard  concealed  in 
the  wall,  wherein  are  kept  the  tray,  lamps,  cups 
and  saucers  and  other  tea-things.  These  are 
never  carried  about  the  house,  and  are  but  seldom 
touched  by  a  servant. 
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The  large  rosewood  table  I  mentioned  before 
stands  under  the  gaselier,  and  is  not  spread  out 
with  books  and  other  trifles  as  with  us;  it 
being  in  use  every  evening,  for  the  family  and 
their  guests  sit  round  it,  so  it  is  ready  for  their 
work,  papers,  cards,  or  any  books  they  may  be 
reading.  They  read  a  good  deal  aloud.  I  have 
heard  many  a  novel  read  aloud  by  Dutch  girls  as 
an  evening  amusement ;  read,  too,  with  scarcely  a 
mistake,  often  whole  pages  without  one.  It  was 
quite  a  treat  to  see  the  keen  appreciation  of  every 
point,  and  "  Punch  "  was  always  greeted  with  roar3 
of  laughter.  I  went  one  afternoon  to  call  upon 
the  wife  of  a  professor  who  had  just  sent  "Punch" 
away:  she  and  several  other  families  had  formed 
a  club  to  take  in  all  the  leading  European  illustrated 
papers,  "  Punch,"  "  Graphic,"  "  London  News," 
"  Fun,"  "  Figaro,"  and  those  two  splendid  German 
ones,  I  forget  the  names.  Each  paid  so  much,  and 
kept  the  portfolio  two  days,  sending  it  on  to  the 
next  family  on  the  list. 

"Oh,  miss,"  she  said.  "Have  you  seen  ze 
'Punch'?" 

"No,  mevrvmv,  I  have  not,"  I  answered;  "is 
there  something  very  good  ?" 

"Good?"  she  echoed,  clasping  her  hands  to 
her  ample  bosom,  and  lifting  her  eyes  heaven- 
wards, "  Oh  I  but  it  is  splend-ecd  !  A  mistress 
say  to  her  servant; — but  no,  I  forget — she  say, 
'  Mary,  why  do  you  not  a-range  your  hair  ?  go,  do  it 
immediately.'  And  Mary  say,  '  Yes,  madame,  but 
where  is  ze  comb?' 

Told  by  a  beautiful  woman,  with  the  most  tragic 
gestures  and  with  delightfully  broken  English,  the 
joke  was  irresistible.  When  I  saw  "  Punch  "  after- 
wards, when  the  portfolio  came  round  to  the  house 
where  I  was  staving,  I  did  not  think  much  of  it. 

I  heard  all  Miss  Kavanagh's  delicious  books 
read  aloud  by  Dutch  girls,  and  when  the  dear 
artist-mother  wanted  me  to  do  model  for  her, 
which  she  did  very  often,  and  for  hours  together, 
she  used  to  get  her  daughters  to  read  to  me  to 
keep  me  quiet.  I  once  sat  sixteen  hours  out  of 
two  days,  and  I  smile  to  think  of  the  means  they 
took  to  prevent  me  from  breaking  loose. 

The  charming  story,  "A  Dog  of  Flanders,"  had 
just  appeared,  and  a  Dutch  translation  had 
come  out  in  a  Dutch  newspaper.  The  youngest 
daughter  translated  this  into  English  as  she 
read  for  my  amusement,  and  told  it  so  forcibly 
that  afterwards,  when  the  Tauchnitz  edition 
reached  us,  I  could  see  no  difference  between  the 
original  English  and  my  friend's  translation. 
There  was  accomplishment  for  you,  and  we  did 
not  consider  her  a  first-rate  English  scholar  by 
any  means. 

And  now  we  leave  the  zaal  and  betake  ourselves 
into  the  dining-room,  or  telen-kamcr.  It  is  never 
a  pretty  room,  seldom  a  pleasant  one ;  indeed  I 
have  known,  in  more  than  one  instance,  such  a 
room  lighted  only  by  a  skylight.  It  contains  dining- 
,  table  and  chairs,  with  one  or  two  buffets ;  it  is  a 
dining-room  and  nothing  else. 

During  the  day  the  room  most  lived  in  is  the 
huis-kamer.  It  is  always  a  cheerful  place,  not 
decorated  and  ornamented  like  the  zaal,  save  for 
the  pictures  on  the  walls.   The  blinds  of  this  room 


are  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  house,  strong  linen, 
generally  striped  in  faint  shades  of  drab  and  white, 
the  strongest,  stoutest  linen  I  ever  saw  without 
being  actually  coarse.  They  are  invariably  finished 
off  at  the  bottom  with  a  fringe  of  wbite  cotton  of 
the  class  known  among  dressmakers  as  "  bullion." 
It  is  about  six  inches  deep.  They  are  not  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  roller  and  cord,  as  with  us,  but 
have  five  or  six  rows  of  small  rings  fixed  on  the 
inside  of  the  blind  from  top  to  bottom,  at  intervals 
of  about  four  inches.  Through  each  of  these  a 
cord  is  passed  and  the  six  cords  pass  through  the 
wooden  bar  at  the  top  and  are  fastened  into  one, 
by  which  means  the  blind  is  drawn  up  or  let  down. 
When  drawn  up  the  blind  falls  into  flat  folds,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom ;  that  is,  if  drawn  half  way 
up  the  window,  the  folds  will  be  next  to  the 
fringe. 

Cushioned  window-seats  are  not  uncommon, 
and,  as  the  windows  are  often  double,  they  an* 
very  agreeable  lounging- places. 

In  the  kuis-kanur  is  a  round  table,  a  couple  of 
buffets  ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  a  buffet  is  a  very 
different  article  to  our  massive  sideboards ;  it  is 
not  even  as  handsome  as  our  cheffonier.  They 
are  generally  of  mahogany,  not  of  the  best,  with 
doors  to  the  closet  .underneath  that  roll  back.  Z 
believe  they  are  known  as  revolving  doors.  The 
top  is  covered  with  that  American  cloth  which 
imitates  mahogany,  and  the  middle  lifts  up,  dis- 
closing a  cooking  contrivance,  a  marble  or  zinc 
board,  and  a  small  bowl.  At  this  the  ladies  of  the 
house  can  do  any  extra  cooking  that  they  cannot 
trust  to  the  legitimate  cook. 

There  is  always  a  kisl,  a  large  press  containing 
four  or  five  shelves,  in  which  the  household  linen 
is  kept.  You  find  these  iisis  everywhere — in 
sitting-rooms,  bedrooms,  or  landings,  and  in  pas- 
sages. In  the  families  I  have  known  sufficiently 
well  to  be  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  their 
presses,  the  table-linen  was  always  kept  in  that 
which  stood  in  the  huis-kamer. 

In  this  room  there  are  chairs,  including  several 
ami-chairs  and  a  sofa,  but  a  sofa  in  Holland  is  not 
a  comfortable  institution.  It  is  a  thing  to  be 
looked  at  or  sat  upon  upright,  but  not  to  be  lain 
upon.  The  first  time  I  was  there  I  was  so  unlucky 
as  to  catch  an  intermittent  ague  fever,  which 
always  came  on  with  a  dull  dead  aching  of  my 
back.  How  I  longed  for  a  sofa !  It  was  no  use 
going  to  bed,  it  was  too  soft,  and  did  not  rest  my 
back  at  all ;  so,  the  sofas  being  impracticable,  I 
used  to  lie  on  the  floor,  with  a  cushion  under  my 
head.  I  often  heard  the  following  question  and 
reply  :— 

"  Waar  is  Kittee  ?  Is  zij  niet  in  't  huis  ?  Is  zij 
uit  gaan  ?" 

"  Niet  zoo,"  was  the  reply.  "  Zij  is  bij  de  stoof 
— aan  't  vloer." 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is  so  plain,  I  need  not 
translate  it. 

As  regards  the  bedrooms  in  a  Dutch  house,  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  them,  except  that  the 
washing  apparatus  is  limited,  a  small  basin  and  a 
pint  of  water  being  deemed  ample,  and  a  bath  an 
absolutely  unknown  institution ;  all  people  go  to 
the  public  bath-houses,  some  of  which  are  most 
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luxurious.    I  do  not  myself  approve  of  the  custom; 

it  is  dangerous  to  health,  for  many  take  the  bath 
very  hot,  and  come  out  into  the  chill  damp  of 
autumn  or  winter;  and  besides  that,  they  do  not 
take  it  sufficiently  often,  never  more  than  once  a 
week,  and  many  not  as  often  as  that.  I  have  been 
there  twice  in  the  winter.  The  first  time  I  was 
not  strong,  and  I  took  cold  every  time  I  went  to 
the  bath,  until  at  last  I  managed  to  get  one,  and  so 
was  able  to  have  it  comfortably  at  home.  The  last 
time  I  was  only  there  three  months,  so  finding  my 
former  plan  impracticable,  I  went  every  day  and 
never  took  cold  at  all.  My  friends  told  me  gravely 
it  was  a  most  weakening  practice. 

But  for  the  rest,  the  bedrooms  are  most  luxu- 
rious, the  beds  the  best  I  ever  slept  in.  They  are 
invariably  built,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  of  a  wag- 
gon-like shape,  with  sides  that  are  quite  a  yard 
high  from  the  ground.  I  always  thought  of  the 
Psalmist  when  he  says,  "  I  climb  up  into  my  bed." 
It  really  was  climbing,  and  often  a  difficult  ascent 
too,  for  the  foundation  of  the  bed  is  only  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  intervening  space 
is  filled  by  one  mattress  and  several  feather-beds  of 
the  very  lightest  description.  The  effect,  when  one 
has  passed  the  waggon-like  side,  is  like  tumbling 
headlong  into  a  vast  eider-down  quilt. 

In  addition  to  one  or  two  fleecy  blankets  above 
you,  there  is  also  a  down  cover  over  all,  quite  as 
thick  as  three  ordinary  English  down  quilts.  From 
a  star  of  gilt,  or  a  crown,  or  some  such  device,  fixed 
into  the  ceiling,  flow — no  other  word  will  express 
the  quantity — voluminous  curtains,  which  hang  all 
round  the  bed  like  a  tent,  and  exclude  every  breath 
of  air,  which,  as  the  room  has  been  thoroughly 
warmed  by  the  stove,  seems,  when  you  go  to  bed, 
very  unnecessary.  However,  when  you  wake  in 
the  morning  the  air  has  the  chill  of  a  damp  vault,  a 
positively  clammy  coldness,  and  you  feel  you  would 
be  grateful  for  a  fire  in  the  morning  also.  That  is 
not,  I  fancy,  so  much  the  cold  of  the  climate  as 
the  damp,  which  is  really  terrible ;  so  bad,  indeed, 
that  walls  are  never  papered,  but  a  room  is  lined 
with  a  canvas- cove  red  screen  set  about  four  inches 
from  the  wall,  and  the  paper  is  put  upon  that.  The 
effect  when  you,  for  the  first  time,  rest  your  hand 
against  a  wall  and  it  retires  is  most  odd. 

Nor,  to  sleep  well  in  a  Dutch  house,  must  you  be 
a  light  sleeper  or  of  a  nervous  temperament.  The 
cellars  are  overrun  by  rats  and  the  houses  from 
ground  to  roof  by  mice.  -There  is  a  continual 
noise  going  on ;  the  mice  run  up  the  canvas 
screens — on  the  side  nearest  the  wall,  of  course — 
and  you  hear  the  little  regular  scratch,  patter, 
scratch,  and  wonder  whatever  that  is;  then,  on 
reaching  the  top,  or  nearly  so,  they  seem  always  to 
lose  their  footing,  perhaps  they  do  it  on  purpose, 
and  down  they  come  with  a  great  rush,  a  scrape, 
and  a  thump  on  the  floor,  altogether  making  so 
much  noise  that  you  can  hardly  believe  it  is  but  a 
mouse  when  you  know  of  it.  A  nervous  person 
may  well  fancy,  when  first  hearing  these  sounds, 
that  thieves  are  coming,  and  as  doors  have  often 
no  locks  artd  windows  no  fasteners,  such  an  one 
has  a  pleasant  feeling  of  being  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  any  intruder  who  may  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
watch  or  rings. 


Happily  I  soon  got  used  to  it,  though  at  first  I 
feared  I  should  never  sleep  at  all.  It  is  wonderful 
how  certain  effects  cease  to  trouble  the  human 
mind  when  the  cause  of  them  is  explained.  I  am 
not  by  any  means  a  nervous  person.  By  day  I  am 
afraid  of  neither  man,  woman,  nor  beast,  but  I 
must  confess  to  a  horror  of  burglars.  Dressed, 
and  with  boots  on,  I  should  not  mind  them,  but 
night  is  always  so  cold,  sleeping  attire  so  thin,  and 
bare  feet  feel  so  helpless,  I  would  rather  see  fifty 
ghosts  than  one  burglar  who  would  not  mind 
adding  violence  to  dishonesty.  As  I  said,  the 
cellars  of  a  Dutch  house  are  absolutely  alive  with 
rats — great,  grey,  gaunt,  ill-looking  creatures  that 
would  fly  at  you  for  a  look.  I  once,  when  staying 
in  a  very  large  Dutch  house,  joined,  one  very  wet 
afternoon,  in  a  game  of  "  Spy,  01"  I  was  paired 
off  to  hide  with  a  fair-haired  Friese  girl,  and  I, 
being  ignorant  and  enterprising,  suggested  the 
cellars.  She  was  ignorant  and  enterprising,  too, 
though  she,  perhaps,  had  neither  quality  in  as 
large  a  degree  as  myself.  We  groped  our  way 
through  the  chain  of  cellars — eight  or  ten  of  them, 
vast  apartments  not  only  undermining  the  house 
itself,  but  the  road  in  front  of  it,  and  having  a 
couple  of  windows  overlooking  the  canal  path, 
ten  feet  below  the  street,  and  a  door  opening 
thereon,  for  in  Holland  canal-boats  are  used 
instead  of  carts,  and  all  fuel  and  heavy  loads  are 
taken  into  houses  by  way  of  the  cellars.  Certainly, 
there  are  a  good  many  streets  without  a  canal  in 
their  centre,  but  this  house  being,  as  I  said,  on  a 
grachl,  had  the  usual  grackl  entrance.  We  felt 
our  way  through  this  icy  darkness,  giggling  and 
laughing  as  we  went  overthegood  "hide"  we  had 
secured,  finally  taking  up  our  position  where  a 
faint  light  from  the  two  little  windows  could  reach 
us. 

As  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  in  a 
Dutch  cellar,  I  looked  about  me  curiously.  There 
were  great  stacks  of  wood,  peat,  «nd  potatoes 
piled  up  in  different  parts ;  a  smaller  heap  of 
carrots,  huge  jars  of  stoneware  filled  with  butter 
for  winter  use,  others  of  saur  kraut  and  other  eat- 
ables. The  two  little  windows,  if  you  please, 
were  draped  with  white  muslin  curtains,  looped 
up  with  bows  of  ribbon.  I  laughed  heartily  at 
them,  and  yet  more  when  I  noticed  them  repro- 
duced on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gracht,  and  that 
the  door  of  that  house  had  a  smart  brass  knocker, 
beautifully  polished. 

"Ah,  there's  a  rat !  "  Johanna  van  der  Broeke 
shrieked  suddenly,  and  fled,  leaving  me  face  to 
face  with  a  great,  gaunt,  grey  rat,  as  large  as  a 
three -months- old  kitten. 

I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  rats,  their  habits, 
or  anything,  and  being  ignorant,  with  that  folly 
which  makes  fools  brave,  I  looked  after  Johanna 
as  she  scampered  off  with  her  frock  well  kilted  up, 
and  thought  her  an  affected  goose  to  be  afraid  of 
a  half-starved,  hungry-looking  thing  like  a  rat. 
So  I  stood  my  ground  and  gaped  at  the  creature, 
wondering  if  I  could  catch  it.  I  had  read  of  men 
in  prison  making  pets  of  them,  and  some  similar 
idea  crept  through  my  brain  then.  I  put  my  foot 
out  at  it ;  it  never  stirred.  I  flicked  my  handker- 
chief at  it;  it  showed  its  teeth  and  looked  un- 
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pleasant.  Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  it 
went  off  very  slowly,  stopping'  at  every  step  or  two 
to  turn  and  look  at  me.  I  was  amused ;  I  thought 
the  creature  wonderfully  tame — tame,  save  the 
mark ! — a  rat,  seven  or  eight  inches  long  without 
the  tail ! 

Still  no  one  came  to  look  Cor  me  ;  Johanna  had 
evidently  not  betrayed  my  hiding-place.  I  began 
to  shiver ;  that  cellar  was  cold.  However,  I  kept 
my  ground  faithfully  for  some  minutes,  wishing 
the  rat  would  return.  Presently  it  came,  and, 
unlike  the  knight  in  the  song,  it  came  not  on 
alone ;  it  brought  about  a  dozen  relations,  larger, 
greyer,  more  gaunt  than  itself,  and  tliL'V  all  looked 
at  me.    I  suddenly  became  aware  that  the  situa- 


tion was  a  dangerous  one,  and  I  fled  ignominiously, 

rushing  up  the  steep  stone  steps  into  the  vestibule. 

How  I  shivered  !  I  have  had  a  wholesome  dread 
of  rats  since  that  day. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  stairs  of  a  Dutch 
house.  Well,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  which  I  try 
always  to  be,  1  consider  them  simply  a  disgrace  to 
the  architects  who  planned  them  and  the  joiners 
who  carried  out  the  plans.  I  have  known  two  houses, 
both  occupied  successively  by  the  same  family, 
where  the  stairs  were  open  and  the  steps  shallow, 
as  with  us,  but  I  believe  they  had  been  altered  in 
imitation  of  the  English  mode — I  am  sure  those 
of  the  second  house  were.  All  the  rest  I  ever 
saw,  excepting  in  hotels,  were  literally  a  ladder 
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shut  up  in  a  cupboard,  the  steps  so  steep  that,  for 
want  of  a  handrail,  I  used  to  hold  on  to  those 
above  me  as  I  climbed.  Going  to  bed  was  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  miniature,  the  steps  were 
so  narrow,  indeed  often  not  more  than  four  inches 
in  width.  For  a  long  time  I  never  attempted 
to  go  down  them  in  the  usual  manner,  but  used  to 
turn  round  and  creep  down  backwards  as  the 
Shah  did  on  board  the  Dee-vastation  (as  the 
sailors  call  it).  If  you  have  ever  been  on  board 
the  Devastation,  my  reader,  I  dare  say  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  Shah  was  not  quite  such  a 
muff  as  the  bluejackets  seemed  to  think  him. 

Added  to  the  steepness  and  narrowness  of  these 
Dutch  stairs,  the  fact  that  there  is  frequently  a 
turn,  almost  at  right  angles,  and  always  a  door 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  last  step,  and  gene- 
■  rally  a  door  at  the  top,  leaving  them  in  absolute 
darkness,  you  will  understand  that  they  are  not 
altogether  convenient  for  the  transit  of  heavy  or 
bulky  burdens,  particularly  as  in  many  houses 
there  are  four  or  five  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
flights,  each  enclosed  at  either  end  by  a  door.  I 
remember  a  story  about  a  closed  staircase  which 
might  have  had  fatal  results.  It  was  at  a  school 
that  two  doors  stood  close  together  in  the  entrance, 
one  leading  up  on  to  the  first  floor,  the  other  down 
into  the  cellars.  The  professor  of  natural  history 
used  to  send,  on  the  previous  evening  to  the  day 
of  his  lecture,  his   man  with   two  great  baskets 


filled  with  "  things  "  in  bottles  and  spirits  of  wine. 
Unfortunately,  this  man,  one  evening,  opened  the 
wrong  door  and  fell  headlong  into  the  cellar, 
cutting  his  head  severely  and  breaking  all  hia 
bottles. 

The  entire  space  under  the  roof  is  left  in  one 
huge  apartment,  one  little  comer  being  boarded 
off  as  a  sleeping-room  for  the  servants.  In  this 
great  room  the  wash  is  done — not  the  actual  wash- 
ing of  the  clothes,  that  is  done  in  the  country 
canals  by  laundresses,  who  simply  lay  the  several 
articles  flat  in  a  basket  and  press  the  water  out, 
sending  them  home  in  a  cake  to  be  finished.  Tho 
highest  families  often  wash  once  a  year,  none  more 
than  once  in  six  weeks.  At  home  elothes  are  pulled, 
shaken,  and  folded,  never  aired  or  dried  or  ironed. 

It  is  for  the  wash  that  the  crane — I  mentioned 
it  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper — is  fixed  outside 
an  attic  window  of  every  house,  in  order  that  the 
servants  may  be  spared  the  fatigue  of  dragging 
the  huge  baskets  up  the  steep  narrow  stairs. 

One  thing  more  1  must  say:  I  have  been  in 
dozens  of  houses,  but  I  never  saw  one  that  looked 
vulgar.  The  only  vulgar  %aal  I  was  ever  in  was 
that  of  an  English  lady.  I  have  been  in  those  that 
were  profusely  decorated  and  ornamented,  in 
those  that  bore  the  stamp  of  poverty,  but  I  never 
saw  one  that  did  not  look  refined,  that  was  not 
pleasant  and  restful  to  the  eyes,  that  was  not  evi- 
dently the  home  of  cultivated,  intellectual  people. 


LAMARCKISM   AND    DARWINISM. 


iN  noticing  last  .month  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  we  remarked  how  much  he 
d  been  influenced  by  the  speculations  of  Lamarck. 
As  early  as  1827,  when  still  a  young  barrister  on 
circuit,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mantell  the  geologist, 
"I  devoured  Lamarck.  His  theories  delighted 
me  more  than  any  novel  I  ever  read."  But  he 
adds,  that  "  his  argument,  if  pushed  as  far  as  it 
must  go,  if  worth  anything,  would  prove  that  men 
may  have  come  from  the  Orang-outang." 

Thirty-six  years  after,  in  1863,  Lyell  thus  writes 
to  Charles  Darwin  :  "  As  to  Lamarck,  I  find  that 
Grove,  who  has  been  reading  him,  is  wonderfully 
struck  with  his  book.  When  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  after  all  Lamarck  was  going  to  be 
shown  to  be  right,  and  that  we  must  'go  the  whole 
Orang,'  I  re-read  his  book,  and  remembering  when 
it  was  written,  I  felt  I  had  done  him  injustice. 
Lamarck's  belief  in  the  slow  changes  in  the  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  world  was  surely  above  the 
standard  of  his  times,  and  he  was  right  about  pro- 
gression in  the  main,  although  you  have  vastly 
advanced  that  doctrine." 

Darwin  is  equally  explicit  in  stating  that 
Lamarck  was  the  originator  of  the  theory  with 
which  his  own  name  is  now  associated.  In  the 
preface  to  his  "  Origin  of  Species"  (p.  xiv.,  edit. 


1872)  he  says,  "Lamarck  upholds  the  doctrine 
that  all  species,  including  man,  are  descended 
from  other  species.  He  first  did  the  eminent  ser- 
vice of  arousing  attention  to  the  probability  of  all 
change  in  the  organic,  as  well  as  in  the  inorganic 
world,  being  the  result  of  law,  and  not  of  miracu- 
lous interposition.  Lamarck  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  led  to  his  conclusion  on  the  gradual  change 
of  species  by  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  spe- 
cies and  varieties,  by  the  almost  perfect  gradation 
of  forms  in  certain  groups,  and  by  the  analogy  of 
domestic  productions.  With  respect  to  the  means 
of  modification,  he  attributed  something  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  physical  conditions  of  life, 
something  to  the  crossing  of  already  existing  forms, 
and  much  to  use  and  disuse,  that  is,  to  the  effects 
of  habit.  To  this  latter  agency  he  seems  to  attri- 
bute all  the  beautiful  adaptations  in  nature,  such 
as  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe  for  browsing  on 
the  branches  of  trees.  But  he  likewise  believed 
in  a  law  of  progressive  development ;  and  as  all 
the  forms  of  life  thus  tend  to  progress,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  existence  at  the  present  day  of 
simple  productions,  he  maintains  that  such  forms 
are  now  spontaneously  generated." 

Lamarck's  theory,  of  which  we  are  going  to  give 
some  account,  as  expounded  in  his  "  Philosophie 
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Zoologique,"*  Darwin  has  thus  briefly  stated.  He 
held  that  the  existing  order  of  nature,  organic 
and  inorganic,  is  the  result  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
operation  of  natural  laws.  These  laws  had  their 
origin  at  the  creation,  by  the  will  of  the  great  Author 
of  nature,  but  He  has  left  all  things  to  be  evolved, 
since  the  original  chaos,  without  interference. 
This  was  no  new  theory,  as  it  was  held  by  Epicurus 
and  other  ancient  philosophers,  and  is  expounded 
in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  natura  rerum. 
Modern  philosophers,  such  as  Maillet  and  BiuTon, 
had  maintained  similar  views,  but  Lamarck  made 
the  theory  his  own,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  by  the  singular  clearness  and 
charm  of  his  literary  style,  he  became  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  which  Lyell  and  Darwin  have 
been  in  this  country  the  chief  representatives. 
Lyell  has  been  called  "  the  Darwin  of  the  inorganic 
world,"  meaning  thereby  that  he  had  applied  the 
doctrine  of  natural  evolution  mainly  in  his  own 
department  of  geology  and  physical  geography. 
But  he  held  the  same  view  with  regard  to  living 
organisms.  In  his  later  years  he  announced  his 
entire  adherence  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  and 
even  claimed  priority  in  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  development.  Writing  to  Haeckelhe  says  that 
he  had  taught  the  theory  of  evolution  for  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  "Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  and  that  many  were  apt  to  forget  what 
had  been  written  between  the  time  of  Lamarck 
and  of  Darwin. 

In  point  of  fact  Lamarck  was  the  founder  of  this 
new  school,  and  it  should  bear  his  name  rather 
than  that  of  Darwin.  Darwinism  differs  from 
I^amarckism  chiefly  in  ascribing  more  to  natural 
selection  than  to  inorganic  influences  in  the 
production  of  new  forms.  He  has,  as  a  natu- 
ralist, multiplied  facts,  but  his  "philosophy"  is 
that  of  Lamarck.  It  was  in  the  "  Philosophic 
Zoologique,"  published  in  1809,  that  the  full  state- 
ment of  the  theory  first  appeared,  but  in  previous 
works,  as  well  as  in  his  lectures,  Lamarck  had 
thrown  out  various  hints  in  the  same  direction. 
The  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  trans- 
lated into  English.  In  Watts'  "  Bibliotheca,"  of 
1824,  the  fullest  index  to  British  and  Foreign  litera- 
ture up  to  that  date,  there  is  mention  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Philosophy,  or  an  "exposition  of  those  con- 
siderations which  relate  to  the  natural  history  of 
animals,  to  the  diversity  of  their  organisation,  and 
of  the  faculties  derived  from  it;  to  the  physical 
causes  which  maintain  life  within  them,  and  give 
rise  to  the  movements  they  perform  ;  also  to  those 
causes  which  in  some  cases  produce  sensation,  and 
in  others  the  intellectual  powers." 

Jean  Baptiste  Lamarck,  born  in  1744,  in  Picardy, 
of  a  noble  family,  was  originally  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Amiens.  He  left  college  at 
seventeen,  and  entered  the  army,  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  Holland  under  Marshal  Broglie.  From 
ill  health  he  had  to  leave  the  army,  and  next  studied 
medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  showed  great 


zeal  for  scientific  pursuits.  The  elder  Jussieu  en- 
gaged him  in  his  new  arrangement  of  the  plants 
at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  it  was  to  Lamarck  that 
the  "Flore  Fran  caise,"  published  in  1 778,  waschiefly 
due.  After  travelling  for  some  years  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Daubenton  in  the  Museum, 
having  special  charge  of  the  botanical  collections. 
In  the  reorganising  of  the  School  of  Science  and 
the  Museum  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  other  de- 
partments being  filled  by  men  of  more  public 
influence,  Lamarck  had  to  take  the  invertebrate 
animals,  then  of  comparatively  little  importance  to 
students.  By  his  "Systeme  des  Animaux  sans 
Vertebres,"  he  laid  the  basis  of  his  fame  as  a  natu- 
ralist. This  was  followed  by  the  larger  work, 
"  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux  sans  Vertdbres," 
a  standard  book  universally  known.  He  began  to 
lecture  in  1794,  and  continued  his  regular  course 
till  1818.  He  died  in  1829.  His  distinction  as 
a  naturalist  is  universally  admitted,  but  most  men 
of  science  until  the  time  of  Darwin  and  the  Dar- 
winian school,  have  ridiculed  as  fanciful  and 
absurd  the  theories  which  he  introduced  into  his 
writings.  He  advocated  spontaneous  generation, 
and  supposed  the  living  formative  substance  to 
develop  itself,  according  to  circumstances,  into 
the  various  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
These  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  new 
organs,  which  rendered  the  beings  more  or  less 
perfect,  the  tendency  being  towards  the  more 
complicated  organisms,  culminating  in  man,  with 
the  brain  as  the  organ  of  thought  and  emotion. 

The  following  extracts  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
scope  of  his  book. 


On  t 


1  Origin  or  Species. 


The  supposition,  almost  universally  admitted,  that  living 
bodies  constitute  species  always  distinguished  by  invariable 
characters,  and  that  the  existence  of  these  species  is  as  old 
as  that  of  nature  itself,  was  founded  at  a  time  when  man  had 
not  sufficiently  examined  it,  and  when  natural  science  was 
scarcely  known.  This  opinion  is  every  day  contradicted  by 
the  observation  of  those  who  have  much  regarded  and  long 
examined  nature,  and  have  consulted  with  success  the  large 
and  rich  collections  of  our  museums. 

Moreover,  all  who  have  constantly  studied  natural  history, 
know  that  naturalists  ore  now  very  much  embarrassed  in 
determining  objects  which  ought  to  be  considered  species. 
In  (act,  not  knowing  that  species  really  have  but  one  con- 
dition relative  to  the  duration  of  circumstances  in  which  all 
the  individuals  which  represent  them  are  found,  and  that 
some  of  these  individuals  having  varied,  constitute  kinds 
which  border  upon  those  of  some  other  neighbouring  species, 
naturalists  arbitrarily  decide  in  calling,  some  as  varieties, 
others  as  species,  individuals  met  with  in  different  countries 
and  different  situations.  From  this  it  results  that  the  part  of 
the  naturalist's  work  which  relates  to  the  determination  of 
species  becomes  from  day  to  day  more  defective — that  is  to 
say,  more  difficult  and  more  unsatisfactory. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  remarked  for  a  long  time  that  there 
exist  collections  of  individuals  which  resemble  one  another 
both  by  their  organisation  and  by  the  totality  of  their  parts, 
and  which  continue  in  the  same  condition  from  generation  to 
generation,  ever  since  they  have  been  known,  so  that 
naturalists  have  thought  themselves  warranted  in  considering 
these  collections  of  individuals  so  much  alike  each  other,  as 
constituting  so  many  invariable  species. 

Thus,  not  having  remarked  that  the  individuals  of  one 
species  should  be  continued  without  variation,  as  long  as  the 
circumstances  which  influence  their  manner  of  living  do  not 
var^  essentially  through  successive  generations  of  similar  in- 
dividuals, many  have  t nought  that  each  species  was  invariable. 
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cud  as  old  as  nature,  and  that  it  had  its  particular  being  or 
creation  from  the  supreme  Author  of  all  that  exists. 

Undoubtedly,  nothing  exists  but  by  the  will  of  the  supreme 
Author  of  all  things.  But  can  we  assign  to  Him  rules  in  the 
execution  of  His  will  and  fix  the  manner  that  He  has  pursued 
in  this  respect?  Has  not  His  infinite  power  been  able  to 
create  an  arrangement  of  things  which  might  give  successively 
existence  to  sit  that  we  see,  as  well  as  to  all  that  exists,  much 
of  which  we  know  nothing  ? 

Certainly,  whatever  has  been  His  will,  the  infinity  of  His 
power  is  eternal ;  and  in  whatever  manner  His  will  has  been 
executed,  nothing  can  diminish  His  greatness.  .  Having 
respect,  then,  to  the  decrees  of  His  infinite  wisdom,  I  confine 
myself  within  the  bounds  of  a  simple  observer  of  nature. 
Thus,  if  I  arrive  at  discerning  something  evident  in  the 
track  which  nature  has  pursued  to  work  out  its  productions, 
I  shall  say,  without  fear  of  being  mistaken,  that  it  has  pleased 
the  Author  of  nature  that  it  should  have  this  faculty  and  this 


The  germ  of  Darwin's  doctrines  of  Natural 
Selection,  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  and  so  on,  we 
have  in  Lamarck : — 
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will  be  no  doubt  at  all  times  an  obstacle  almost  insur- 
mountable for  our  knowledge  in  this  respect. 

One  single  class  of  animals  without  joints  at  the  back — 
that,  for  example,  of  insects— equals,  as  to  number  and 
diversity  of  objects  which  it  contains,  the  entire  vegetable 
kingdom,  That  of  polypi  is  probably  much  mort  numerous ; 
but  we  shall  never  be  able  to  flatter  ourselves  with  knowing 
the  totality  of  the  animals  which  form  a  part  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  multiplication  of  the 
small  species,  and  especially  of  the  man  imperfect  ™™»i« 
the  multiplicity  of  individuals  might  injure  the  preservation 
of  the  races,  and  that  of  the  progress  acquired  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  organisation,  in  a  weird,  ibe  order  in  general, 
if  nature  had  not  taken  precautions  in  order  tu  restrain  this 
multiplication  within  the  limits  tba   ' 


We  know  that  the  strongest  and  best  armed  eat  the 
weakest,  and  that  the  large  species  devour  the  smaller. 
Nevertheless,  individuals  of  (he  same  race  seldom  eat  one 
another.    They  make  war  on  other  races. 

The  multiplication  of  the  smallest  species  of  animals  is  so 
considerable,  and  the  renewing  of  their  generations  bo  fre- 
quent, that  these  small  species  would  render  the  globe  unin- 
habitable for  others  if  nature  had  not  put  hounds  to  their 
pmdigious  multiplication.  But  as  they  serve  for  prey  to  a 
multitude  of  other  animals,  as  the  duration  of  their  life  is 
very  limited,  and  as  the  depressions  of  the  temperature  make 
them  perish,  their  numbers  are  always  maintained  in  just 
proportions  for  the  preservation'  of  their  races  and  that  of 
others.  As  to  the  greatest  and  strongest  animals,  they  would 
be  in  a  suite  of  becoming  dominant  and  destroying  the  pre- 
servation sf  many  other  races  if  they  could  multiply  in  too 
large  proportions.  But  their  race*  devour  each  other,  and 
they  multiply  only  very  slowly  and  in  a  small  number  at  a 
time :  which  again  preserves  with  respect  to  them  the  equili- 
brium of  existence. 

In  fine,  man  alone,  considered  separately  from  all  which 
is  peculiar  to  him,  seems  to  be  able  to  multiply  indefinitely  ; 
for  his  intelligence  and  resources  put  him  in  security  from 
seeing  his  increase  stopped  1.7  the  voracity  of  any  of  the 
animals.  He  exercises  over  them  such  a  supremacy  that,  in- 
stead of  baring  to  fear  the  greatest  and  strongest  race*  of 
animals,  he  is  rather  capable  of  destroying  and  of  restraining 


every  day  the  number  of  their  individuals.  But  nature  has 
given  him  numerous  passions,  which,  fortunately,  develop 
with  his  intelligence,  anil  to  put  a  great  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
treme multiplication  of  the  individuals  of  his  spe  ies. 

In  fine,  it  seems  thai  man  is  charged  himself  with  reducing 
continually  the  numlier  of  his  race  ;  for  never  I  do  not  fear 
to  say  so)  will  the  earth  be  covered  with  the  population  that 
it  might  support.  Many  of  its  habitable  parts  will  always 
be  in  turn  very  thinly  populated,  although  the  time  for  the 
Conning  of  these  changes  may  be  for  us  unmeasnrable. 

Thus,  by  these  wise  precautions,  everything  is  preserved 
in  the  established  order.  The  perpetual  changes  and  re- 
generation which  take  place  in  this  arrangement  ere,  at  the 
present  time,  within  limits  which  they  cannot  pass ;  the  races 
of  living  bodies  continue  not  withstanding  their  variations ; 
the  progress  acquired  in  the.  perf  cling  of  organisation  can 
never  stop:  all  that  appears  disorder,  reversal,  anomaly, 
tends  continually  to  the  general  order,  and  also  concurs  to  it ; 
and  everywhere,  and  always,  the  will  of  the  sublime  Author 
of  nature  and  of  all  that  exists  is  invariably  carried  out. 

Granting  illimitable  time,  and  admitting  sell- 
arrangement  in  matter,  it  is  possible,  Lamarck 
says,  that  all  living  beings  should  be  evolved. 

The  Development  Theory. 

These  considerations  make  us  conclude  that — 

1st.  All  organised  bodies  of  our  globe  are  real  productions 
of  nature,  anil  that  il  has  successively  brought  them  about 
during  continuance  of  time. 

2nd.  In  its  course,  nature  has  begun,  and  still  begins  every 
day,  by  forming  the  most  simple  Organised  bodies,  and  that 
dirtilly  it  forms  these  only;  that  is  to  say,  only 'those  first 
forms  of  organisation  which  have  been  designated  by  the 
expression  spontaneous  generation. 

3rd.  The  first  sketches  of  the  animal  and  of  the  vegetable 
having  been  formed  in  the  most  favourable  places  end  cir- 
cumstances, the  faculties  of  commencing  life  and  of  organic 
movement  have  necessarily  developed  the  organs  little  by 
little,  and  have  in  time  diversified  them,  as  wellgs  their  dif- 
ferent parts. 

4th.  The  faculty  of  increase  in  each  portion  of  the  organised 
body,  being  inherent  in  the  first  effects  of  life,  has  given  occa- 
sion for  (he  different  modes  of  multiplication  and  regeneration 
of  individuals,  and  by  this  the  essential  progress  in  the  com- 
position and  organisation,  as  well  as  in  the  form  and  diversity 
of  the  parts,  has  been  preserved. 

5th.  By  the  aid  of  sufficient  time,  of  circum stances  which 
have  been  necessarily  favourable,  of  the  changes  Ihat  all  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  have  successively  undergone  in 
their  state,  in  a  word,  of  the  power  which  the  new  positions 
and  the  new  habits  have  (for  modifying  the  organs  of  bodies 
endued  with  life),  all  those  which  now  exist  have  been  insen- 
sibly formed  such  as  we  sec  them. 

6th.  In  fine,  according  to  such  a  state  of  things,  living 
bodies  having  undergone  each  or  them  changes  more  or  lest- 
great  in  (he  state  of  their  organisation  and  of  their  parts, 
that  which  we  call  species  among  them  has  been  insensibly 
and  successively  thus  formed,  and  having  only  a  relative 
continuance  in  their  condition,  cannot  be  as  old  as  nature 
Itself. 

But,  say  some,  "  Even  when  we  might  suppose  that  by  (he 
aid  of  length  of  time,  and  of  infinite  variation  in  circumstances, 
nature  hai  little  by  little  formed  the  different  animals  which 
we  know,  would  it  not  have  been  hindered  in  its  course  by 
the  single  consideration  of  the  wonderful  diversity  that  we 
perceive  in  the  instinct  of  different  animals,  and  by  the 
marvels  of  every  kind  that  their  different  kinds  of  industry 
present  (o  Us?  Will  anybody  dare  (o  carry  the  desire  of 
systemisiug  so  far  as  to  say  that  nature  alone  has  created  this 
wonderful  diversity  ot  means,  of  schemes,  of  contrivances,  of 
precautions,  of  patience,  of  which  the  industry  of  animals 
offer  us  so  many  examples  ?  What  we  see  in  this  respect,  in 
the  single  class  or  insects,  is  a  thousand  times  more  lhan  is 
sufficient  to  make  us  feel  that  the  bounds  of  the  power  of 
nature  try  no  means  permit  it  to  produce  of  itself  so  many 
wonders,  and  fortes  the  most  obstinate  philosopher  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  this  the  will  or  the  supreme  Author  of  all 
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things  has  been  necessary,  and  has  sufficed  to  make  exist  so 
many  wonderful  things. " 

Mo  doubt  it  would  be  rash,  or  rather  quite  foolish,  to  pre- 
tend to  assign  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  First  Cause  of  all 
things  ;  but,  for  this  reason,  nobody  can  dare  to  say  that  this 
Infinite  Power  has  not  willed  what  nature  itself  shows  us 
that  He  has  wished.  This  being  the  case,  if  I  find  that  nature 
itself  works  all  the  wonders  that  we  have  cited  ;  that  it  has 
created  organisation,  life,  and  even  sensation ;  that  it  has 
multiplied  and  diversified  in  places  unknown  to  us  the  organs 
and  faculties  of  organised  bodies,  whose  existence  it  sustains 
or  propagates  ;  that  it  has  created  in  animals,  by  the  way  of 
necessity  (which  establishes  and  directs  habits),  the  source 
of  all  actions,  of  all  functions,  from  the  most  simple  even 
to  those  which  constitute  instinct,  industry — in  fine,  reason  ; 
ought  I  not  to  acknowledge  in  this  power  of  nature,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  order  of  existing  things,  the  carrying  oat 
of  the  will  of  its  sublime  Author,  who  has  willed  that  it 
should  have  this  power  ? 

Shall  I  admire  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  this  First  Cause 
of  all,  the  less,  if  it  has  pleased  Him  that  things  should  be  so  ; 
thai  if  by  so  many  acts  of  His  will,  nature  should  be  occu- 
pied and  busied  continually  with  the  details  of  all  particular 
creations,  of  all  the  variations,  of  all  the  developments,  of  all 
tbc  perfections,  of  all  the  destructions,  all  the  regenerations  ; 
in  a  word,  with  all  the  changes  which  lake  place  in  all  the 
things  that  exist  ? 

Now,  I  hope  to  prove  that  nature  possesses  the  means  and 
the  faculties  which  are  necessary  for  it  to  produce  of  itself, 
and  to  keep  within  bounds,  what  we  admire  in  it. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  structure  of 
animals  is  adapted  to  the  functions,  and  the 
organs  are  fitted  for  certain  instincts  and  vital 
processes.  Upon  this  fitness  and  adaptation, "  the 
argument  from  design "  is  founded,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  "  Final  Causes,"  a  creed  held  by  Bacon 
and  Newton,  Faley  and  Chalmers,  and  the  deep 
thinkers  of  all  times.  All  this  is  set  down  as  cre- 
dulous fancy  by  the  philosophers  of  the  new 
school,  of  which  Lamarck  was  the  founder. 


Structure  op  Animals,  how 

But  naturalists,  having  observed  that  the  formations  of  the 
parts  of  animals,  compared  with  the  use  of  these  parts,  are 
always  perfectly  b  accordance,  have  thought  that  the  forms 
and  state  of  the  parts  brought  about  the  employment  for  them. 
Now  this  is  a  mistake,  for  it  is  easy  to  prove  by  observation 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  necessities  and  use  of  the  parts  have 
developed  these  same  parts,  have  made  them  come  forth 
when  they  did  not  exist,  and  consequently  have  given  occa- 
sion for  the  state  which  we  observe  in  each  animal.  It  is  not 
the  organs,  that  is  to  say,  the  nature  and  form  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  of  an  animal,  which  have  given  occasion  for  those 
habits  and  particular  faculties  ;  but,  on  the  contrary.  It  is 
the  habits,  the  manner  or  living,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  particular  individuals  nave  found  themselves,  which 
have  with  time  brought  about  the  form  of  his  body,  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  organs — in  line,  the  faculties 
which  each  enjoys. 

Let  this  theory  b> 
the  facts  which  nati 
tinaally  in  a  condition  to  do,  then  its  importance  and  its  truth 
will  become  for  us  some  of  the  best  of  evidences.  ' 

Time  and  favourable  circumstances  are,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  two  principal  means  that  nature  employs  to  give 
existence  for  all  its  productions.  We  know  that  time  has  no 
limit*  in  nature,  and  that  consequently  nature  always  has 
time  at  its  disposal. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  which  nature  has  need,  and  of 
which  it  ever  makes  use,  to  vary  all  that  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce, it  may  be  said  of  them,  in  some  manner,  they  are  in- 
exhaustible. 

The  principal  take  their  origin  from  the  influence  of  climate, 
traca  that  of  the  different  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  all  the  surrounding  media ;  from  the  diversity  of  placet 


and  their  situation  ;  from  that  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  moat 
common  movements,  of  the  most  frequent  actions— in  fine, 
from  that  of  their  means  of  preservation,  of  their  way  of 
living,  of  defending  themselves  ,  of  multiplying,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  these  different  influences,  faculties  ex- 
tend and  are  strengthened  by  use ;  they  are  diversified  by 
habits  preserved  by  length  of  time,  and  insensibly  the  shape, 
the  solidity — in  a  word,  the  nature  and  state  of  the  parts,  as 
well  as  of  the  organs,  participate  in  the  consequences  or  all 
these  influences ;  they  ore  preserved,  and  are  propagated  by 


These  truths,  which  are  only  the  result  of  two  natural  laws 
described  before,  are,  in  all  cases,  abundantly  confirmed  by 
facts.  They  plainly  indicate  the  progress  of  nature  in  the 
diversity  of  its  productions. 

As  the  whole  gist  of  the  controversy  about  Dar- 
winism, as  an  hypothesis  professedly  scientific, 
lies  in  this  doctrine  of  development  of  organs  for 
special  purposes,  we  must  give  a  few  examples 
from  Lamarck : 

Origin  of  the  Giraffe. 
It  is  curious,  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of  habits,  to  observe 
the  result  in  the  special  form  and  in  the  height  of  the  Giraffe, 
or  Camelopard.  Every  one  knows  that  this  animal,  the 
largest  of  the  mammiferie,  dwells  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  that  it  lives  in  places  where  the  earth,  almost  always  arid 
and  without  herbage,  obliges  it  to  browse  the  leaves  of  trees, 
and  to  strain  itself  continually  to  reach  them.  There  has  re- 
sulted from  this  habit,  long  continued  in  every  individual  of 
the  race,  that  thc,fore  legs  have  become  longer  than  the  hind 
legs,  and  that  the  neck  is  so  elongated,  that  the  Giraffe,  with- 
out  raising  itself  on  its  hind  legs,  raises  its  head  so  as  to  reach 
about  twenty  feet  in  height.' 

Paws  and  Claws. 

The  product  of  habits  is  equally  notable  in  carnivorous 
animals,  Those  that  are  accustomed  to  seize  their  prey  with 
their  paws,  have  through  this  habit  gradually  acquired  claws 
with  which  to  grip  and  to  tear  the  flesh  of  other  animals. 
By  long-continued  use  these  claws  attain  to  a  sire  and  shape 
which  would  prove  troublesome  in  walking  or  running  over 
rocky  soil.  It  has  therefore  come  to  pass  that  in  making  con- 
stant efforts  to  retract  these  large  and  troublesome  claws, 
there  has  been  produced,  little  by  little,  the  sheath  into  which 
cats,  tigers,  lions,  and  other  feline  species  withdraw  their  claws 
when  they  are  not  in  use. 

Origin  of  the  Kangaroo. 
A  most  striking  example  of  external  form  developed  by 
habit  is  that  of  the  Kangaroo.  This  animal  carries  its  young 
in  a  pouch  under  its  abdomen.  It  has  acquired  therefrom 
the  habit  of  holding  itself  upright,  resting  on  its  hind  legsand 
on  its  tail ;  and  in  order  to  retain  this  position  so  as  not  to 
injure  or  disturb  its  young  one*  it  moves  by  a  succession  of 
leaps.  See  what  is  the  result.  Trie  fore  legs,  of  which  it 
makes  little  use,  and  upon  which  it  rests  only  for  a  moment 
when  quitting  its  upright  posture,  have  never  attained  the 
development  proportional  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
remain  thin,  very  small,  and  feeble.  The  hind  legs,  almost 
constantly  in  action,  whether  in  supporting  the  body  or  exe- 
cuting leaps,  have  attained  considerable  development,  and 
have  become  very  large  and  strong.  Lastly,  the  tail,  which 
wehere  see  employed  in  supporting  the  animal,  and  in  exe- 
cuting its  principal  movements,  has  acquired  it)  its  base  a 
thickness  and  strength  truly  remarkable. 

Numerous  other  examples  are  given,  but  it  will 
suffice  to  cite  only  one  or  two  more,  in  which  the 
external  structure  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  habits  and  conditions  of  life. 

Origin  of  Sirpemts. 

It  belongs  to  the  organisation  of  Reptile;  \o  posies*  four 
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feet  dependent  on  their  slieieton,as  in  other  vertebrate  animals. 
The  serpents  coweqoently  ought  to  hare  four  feet,  since  they 
ore  not  the  lowest  order  of  reptile*,  and  are  less  allied  to 
Fishes  than  are  die  Batrachiaas  (as  frogs,  salamanders,  etc.). 
However,  serpents  having  acquired  the  habit  of  creeping 
on  the-  earth,  and  concealing  themselves  under  the  grass, 
their  bodies,  by  succession  of  efforts  always  repeated,  in  ordor 
to  elongate  themselves,  so  as  to  pass  through  narrow  spaces, 
have  acquired  a  considerable  length,  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  thickness.  Then  feet  would  have  been  useless 
to  such  animals,  and  without  exercise ;  for  lone  feet  would 
have  been  troublesome  in  their  creeping,  and  short  feet, 
necessarily  only  four  in  number,  would  have  been  incapable 
of  moving  their  bodies.  Thus  the  cessation  of  employing 
ihc  parts,  being  persistent  in  the  successive  races  of  serpents, 
has  made  the  parts  totally  disappear,  although  they  really 
were  ill  the  plan  of  organisation  of  animals  of  the  class. 

This  explanation  of  serpents  being  without  feet 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Lamarckian 
theory,  and  is  stated  with  a  clearness  equal  to  that 
which  marks  the  expositions  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley.  We  therefore  give  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  original. 

lyant  pris  lTiabitude  t 

....  .„ _ous  les  herbes,  leur  corps,  , 

loujours  rfpetes  pour  s'allonger,  a£n  de  passer  dans  des  cs- 
paces  elroits,  a  acquis  une  longueur  considerable  et  nullement 
proportionnee  a  sa  grosseur.  Or,  des  pattes  eussent  itt  tres- 
inatiles  i  ces  animunx,  et  consequemment  sans  emploi ;  cor 
d.-s  pattes  allongees  eussent  tli  nuisibles  a  leur  besoin  de 
ramper,  et  des  pattes  tris-conrtes,  lie  pouvant  ftre  qu'an 
nomhre  de  quntre,  eussent  &£  incapable!  de  mouvoir  leur 
corps,  Ainsi  le  defaut  d'emploi  de  ces  parties  ayant  ttt  con- 
slant  dans  les  races  de  ces  animaux,  a  fait  diaparottre  lota- 
lenient  ces  ratines  parties,  qnoiqu'elles  fussent  r cellement  dans 
)e  plan  d 'organisation  des  anlmaui  dc  leur  classe. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  the  elongation  of 
the  ordinary  reptilian  form  into  that  of  the 
ophidian,  and  of  the  general  change  of  form 
induced  by  habit,  M.  Lamarck  cites  an  observation 
of  M.  Tenon,  member  of  the  Institute,  who  dis- 
sected the  bodies  of  several  drunkards,  and  found 
in  each  case  a  remarkable  shortening  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  as  drunkards  eat  less  than  others. 
This  fact  of  altered  structure  during  the  life  of  an 
individual  allows  us  to  conceive  how  great  must 
be  the  transformation  in  successive  generations 
with  acquired  and  hereditary  habits !  Hence,  in 
every  department  of  animal  life,  the  origin  of  new 
species  and  of  classes-.  Thus  birds  which  have 
the  desire  to  find  their  food  in  the  water  acquire 
long  legs  if  they  have  to  wade,  and  web-feet  if 
they  have  to  swim.  The  wants,  occasioned  by 
circumstances  in  which  animals  of  all  sorts  are 
placed,  and  the  efforts  sustained  to  supply  these 
wants,  are  not  limited  in  their  results  by  mere 
modification  of  organs,  but  in  course  of  time  pro- 
duce new  organs,  or  remove  those  which  are 
needless,  as  in  the  case  of  serpents.  Of  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  organs  a  notable  example  we 
have  in  the  wings  of  birds.  "  Having  acquired  the 
habit  of  strong  inhalation  of  air,  so  as  to  expand 
the  lung  and  make  themselves  lighter,  the  lung 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  chest,  and  the  air  being 
retained  and  rarefied  by  the  heat,  penetrates  all 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  large  bones,  which 
are  hollow ;  and  the  integument  which  in  other 
animals  would  be  hair,  is  by  the  constant  presence 
and  pressure  of  the  air  effloresced  into  quills,  fea- 


thers, and  wtngs."  "Dans  les  oiseaux,  l'air  s"in- 
troduisant  jusque  dans  le  bulbe  des  poils,  change 
en  tuyan  leur  base,  et  force  ces  memes*  poils  de  se 
iliviser  en  plumes."  The  air  introducing  itself 
into  the  bulbs  of  the  bair  changes  their  base  into 
pipes  or  quills,  and  forces  these  same  hairs  to 
divide  themselves  into  feathers  I 

We  have  given  examples  more  than  enough  of 
the  changes  produced  by  the  natural  processes 
by  which  the  advocates  of  the  development  theory 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  life. 
M.  Lamarck  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  by 
stating  two  conclusions,  one  or  other  of  which, 
he  says,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt. 

"  The  first  theory  is  that  Nature,  or  its  Author,  in 
creating  animals,  has  foreseen  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  their  life,  and  has  given  to  each 
species  the  suitable  organisation,  with  a  fixed 
form  and  invariable  structure  adapted  to  its  habits 
and  instincts. 

"  The  second  theory  is  that  Nature  .produces 
successively  all  species  of  animals,  commencing 
with  the  most  imperfect  and  simple,  and  gradually 
making  more  complicated  their  structure ;  and 
that  each  species  has  received  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  finds  itself  the  habits  and  the 
modifications  of  structure  which  we  observe." 

The  statement  of  the  two  theories  is  fair  enough, 
except  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fixed 
form  and  invariable  structure  {forme  determinle  tt , 
invariable  dam  Us  parties).  In  point  of  fact,  the 
variations  of  form  arising  from  climate,  food,  and 
innumerable  conditions  are  universally  recognised, 
and  are  so  obvious  that  the  best  naturalists  are 
always  the  most  reluctant  to  define  what  is  a 
species  in  any  department  of  animated  nature. 
If  science  has  unduly  multiplied  species,  science 
can  correct  that  error.  But  because  modifications 
are  many  and  great,  there  is  no  need  to  adopt  the 
wild  alternative  of  Lamarck,  and  maintain  that  all 
living  beings  are  the  mere  "  creatures  of  circum- 
stances." 

Nor  does  the  theory  limit  itself  to  material 
structure.  In  many  chapters  of  elaborate  state- 
ment M.  Lamarck  explains  how  the  deposition 
and  disposition  of  matter,  in  the  nervous  system 
as  it  is  termed,  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
sensation,  of  ideas,  and  the  various  acts  of  intelli- 
gence— such  as  attention,  reason,  memory,  judg- 
ment, imagination,  and,  he  might  have  added, 
conscience.  But  into  this  higher  region  of  specu- 
lation we  have  no  desire  to  follow  so  fanciful  a 
guide.  There  are  few,  we  hope,  who  are  prepared 
avowedly  to  join  the  purely  materialistic  school, 
though  it  is  the  logical  and  necessary  consequence 
of  adopting  the  Lamarckian  and  Darwinian  theory. 
It  must  nave  been  observed  from  the  few  ex- 
tracts we  have  given,  that  Lamarck,  in  his  ascrip- 
tion of  all  changes  to  natural  law,  speaks  with 
apparent  reverence  of  the  Divine  Creator  as  having 
established  these  laws. 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  writes  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
laws  of  nature :  "  I  objected  in  my  '  Antiquity  of 
Man'  to  what  I  there  called  the  deification  of 
natural  selection,  which  I  considered  as  a  law  or 
force  quite  subordinate  to  that  creative  power  to 
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which  all  the  wonders' of  the  organic  world  must  be 
referred.  I  cannot  believe  that  Darwin  and  Wallace 
can  mean  to  dispense  with  that  Mind  of  which  you 
speak  as  directing  the  forces  of  nature,''* 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  book,  "The  Footprints  of 
the  Creator,"  written  as  a  reply  to  "The  Vestiges 
of  Creation,"  states  very  fairly  the  position  of 
Lamarckiana  in  regard  to  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  These  doctrines,  he  says,  are  not  neces- 
sarily Atheistic.  "God  might  as  certainly  have- 
originated  the  human  species  bya  lawof  develop- 
ment as  He  maintains  it  by  a  law  of  development. 
The  existence  of  a  First  Great  Cause  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  one  scheme  as  with  the  other." 

There  are,  however,  beliefs,  in  no  degree  less  important  to 
the  moralist  or  the  Christian  than  even  that  in  the  being  of  a 
God,  which  seem  wholly  incompatible  with  the  development 
hypothesis.  If,  during  a  period  so  vast  as  to  be  scarce  ex- 
pressible by  figures,  the  creatures  now  human  have  been 
rising,  by  alums/  infinitesimals,  from  compound  microscopic 
cells — minute  vital  globules  within  globules,  begot  hy  elec- 
tricity on  dead  gelatinous  matter — until  they  have  at  length 
become  the  men  and  women  whom  we  see  around  us,  we 
must  hold  either  the  monstrous  belief,  that  ali  the  vitalities, 
whether  those  of  mounds  or  of  mites,  of  fishes  or  of  reptiles, 
of  birds  or  of  beasts,  are  individually  and  inherently  im- 
mortal and  undying,  or  that  human  souls  are  not  so.  The 
difference  between  the  dying  and  the  nndying — between  the 
spirit  of  the  brute  that  goeth  downward,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
man  that  goeth  upward — is  not  a  difference  infinitesimally,  or 
even  atomicolly  small.  It  possesses  all  the  breadth  of  the 
eternity  to  come,  and  is  an  infinitely  great  difference. 

Hugh  Miller  adds  that  Continental  advocates 
of  the  Development  theory  are  more  outspoken 
than  most  of  the  class  in  this  country.  Von  Oken, 
for  instance,  boldly  says  that  death  is  for  man 
annihilation,  so  far  as  personality  is  concerned. 
The  atoms  of  which  each  body  is  composed  being 
all  resolved  into  the  primary  mucus  or  protoplasm, 
the  man  is  said  to  be  dead,  but  be  has  neverthe- 
less an  immortal  life.  Death  is  only  a  transition 
to  another  form  of  life.  The  life  of  a  great  artist 
lives  on  in  the  aesthetic  emotions  of  his  pupils. 
The  piety  of  a  good  man  is  diffused  by  his  works 
and  his  memory  after  death.  The  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  a  figment  or  figure  of  speech,  for  there 
are  no  souls  apart  from  the  body.  There  is  no 
responsibility  in  man,  who  is  but  "  the  creature  of 
circumstances ; "  virtue  and  vice  are  the  results 
only  of  physical  organisation;  there  is  no  moral 
guilt  now,  no  retribution  hereafter;  the  truths 
derived  from  a  supposed  Divine  revelation  are 
vain  imaginations )  and  the  Christian  religion  is 
an  unscientific  superstition. 

It  is  not  the' first  time  in  the  history  of  opinion 
that  this  theory  has  been  popular  for  a  little  day 
and  disappeared  before  the  light  of  science  and 
common  sense.  The  notion  of  protoplasm  self- 
developing  itself  into  every  living  being,  will  pass 
away  as  have  other  follies  of  "  philosophy  falsely 
so  called." 

Is  there  then  no  scientific  value  in  the  doctrines 
of  Lamarck  and  Darwin  ?    How  is  it  that  so  many 

•  Poartblj  th«r  »  nothing  inconsistent  »iib  ihii  in  what  Professor 

Jlu.l-y  <ayi  :    "  I-iving  mam.  dHfe™  from  other  miner  indegi«.  not 
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men  of  science  accept  the  Development  theory  ? 
The  answer  is  simple.  Darwinism  bas  done  im- 
mense service  to  science  in  exhibiting  and  ex 
plaining  the  influence  of  natural  laws  in  modify- 
ing the  forms  of  living  creatures.  What  naturalists 
used  to  describe  as  definite  and  pernjanetit  species 
are  often  mere  varieties,  produced  by  varying  con- 
ditions. But  when  the  theory  goes  on  to  affirm 
that  all  forms  of  life  are  due  to  natural  variation, 
and  that  man  himself  is  only  a  natural  evolution 
from  a  microscopic  point  of  animated  protoplasm, 
this  animated  atom  having  been  itself  metamor- 
phosed from  an  inorganic  molecule  by  electrical 
or  other  action,  common  sense  as  well  as  true 
science  must  revolt  from  such  a  conclusion.  The 
element  of  illimitable  time  does  not  lessen  the 
manifest  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  those  who  are  familiar 
with  scientific  controversy  that  the  Darwinian 
theory  is  not  accepted  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  special  departments  of  natural  history.  Dr. 
Carmthers  maintains  that  botany,  whether  exist- 
ing or  fossil,  gives  clear  disproof  of  it.  M.  Bar- 
rande  gives  equally  strong  testimony  as  to  the 
cephalopods.  M.  Virchow  has  protested  against 
the  teaching  of  what  is  at  best  a  speculation  of 
scientists  as  a  principle  of  science.  Recent  re- 
searches have  added  nothing  to  the  arguments 
adduced  by  Lamarck  and  of  the.  author  of  "The 
Vestiges  of  Creation,"  which  were  conclusively 
met  by  Hugh  Miller  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  work.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Darwin  as  a  naturalist  has  drawn  after  him. 
many  followers,  as  Lamarck  did  in  his  day.  But 
the  old-fashioned  belief  in  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  will  not  be  destroyed  nor 
permanently  weakened.  A  century  ago  Cowper 
thus  wrote  about  the  doctrine  of  natural  law  apart 
from  God: 

"  Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things, 
When  all  creation  started  into  birth. 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law 
From  which  they  swerve  not  since.     That  underfoicc 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move, 
And  need  not  His  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thos  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
The  encumbrance  of  His  own  concerns,  and  spart 
The  Great  Artificer  of  all  that  moves, 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  [he  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care. 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 
Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
Sp  fast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force. 
And  under  pressure  of  a  conscious  Cause  ? 
The  Lord  of  all.  Himself  through  all  diffused, 
Sustains  and  is  the  life  ofalljhat  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect 
Whose  cause  is  God." 

This  is  saying  in  poetry  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  said  in  one  of  nis  grand  aphorisms,  "Deus 
sine  dominio,  sine  providentia,  et  causis  finalibus, 
nihil  aliud  est  quam  fatum  ct  natura." 
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The  new  theory  is  not  Atheistic  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  there  is  a  God,1  but  it  Is  Atheistic  in  the 
souse  of  denying  that  God  has  ever  interfered  with 
this  world  since  it  first  began  its  separate  exist- 
ence as  a  solar  planet, — if  then. 

The  old  belief  of  science  was  that,  while  God 
works  usually  by  natural  laws,  at  first  imposed  by 
Him,  whether  on  matter,  life  or  mind,  He  has,  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  interposed  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  so  as  to  effect  what 
seemed  good  to  His  infinite  wisdom.  Holding  this 
belief  we  can  study  and  admire,  as  thoroughly  as 


any  Darwinist  can,  the  wonderful  effects  produced 
by  natural  laws.  But  the  observations  of  the  natu- 
ralist do  not  embrace  all  science  and  all  philoso- 
phy. There  are  other  phenomena  and  other  laws 
than  those  which  absorb  his  attention.  We  can 
see  the  wonderful  works  of  God  also  in  Creation 
and  in  Providence,  in  the  history  of.  the  world  and 
of  man,  in  reason  and  conscience,  and  above  all 
in  the  Bible  asa  divine  revelation.  We  ( recognise 
in  these  things  something  beyond  ordinary  natural 
laws,  and  are  in  the  presence  of  what  is  super- 
natural and  divine. 


THE    BOX-SEAT. 


WHOEVER  remembers  Shrewsbury  School 
forty  years  ago  will  remember  the"  Liver"* 
coach  which  used  to  run  past  the  end  of 
"  School  Lane"  at  about  a  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock  every  morning  on  its  way  to  Chester. 
When  in  these  days  I  think  of  that  coach  I  simply 
marvel  how  I  can  think  of  it  with  any  feeling  short 
ofhorror.  I  have  been  half  frozen  upon  it;  I  have 
been  half  drowned  upon  it ;  1  have  been  so  stiff  with 
sitting  upon  it  that  when  I  got  down  I  could  scarcely 
move.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  memories,  J 
treasure  the  thought  of  the  "Liver"  coach  as  if 
the  rambling  old  vehicle  had  been  the  very  chariot 
of  Phaeton  himself.  It  was  the  coach  by  which 
I  went  home  for  my  holidays,  and  it  was  of  course 
the  coach  which  brought  me  back  again  when  the 
holidays  were  over,  but  Iwill  honestly  say  that  on 
cither  journey  I  was  content.  Whatever  the  coach 
may  have  been,  I  can  only  hope  that  a  modern 
express  train  takes  boys  to  a  better  home  and  a 
better  school  than  those  to  which  the  old 
*'  Liver"  took  me.  If  it  does  do  so,  boys  are 
indeed  to  be  congratulated. 

The  coachman  in  my  days  was  a  Mr.  Tones,  a 
worthy  man  and  a  good  steady  whip,  who  Knew  his 
business,  and  brought  his  passengers  safely  to  their 
journey's  end.  That  he  was  brilliant  in  conversa- 
tion I  cannot  affirm.  Of  wit  I  never  knew  him  to  be 
accused,  but  he  was  civil  and  obliging,  and  if  the 
ocenpants  of  the  Box-seat  were  not  greatly  en-> 
lightened  by  his  wisdom,  they  were  never  troubled, 
so  far  as  I  ever  heard,  by  coarseness  or  profanity. 
The  trials  to  which  his  temper  was  subjected  were 
not  trifling.  His  horses  were  very  unlike  those 
whjch  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  the  good  old 
c caching  times. 

The  days  were  over  in  which  the  "  Hiroii- 
delle"  and  the  "Liver1'  used  to  race  and  to  pass, 
each  other  on  the  gallop  in  the  very  streets 
of  Shrewsbury,  The  "  Liver,"  as  I  knew  it,  sel- 
dom passed  anything,  and  to  what  it  met  it  gave 
a  wide  berth,  so  that  excitement  was  utterly  want- 
ing in  its  driver's  life.    Indifferent  roads,  heavy 


loads,  and  weak  cattle,  however,  were  often  fruit- 
ful of  much  annoyance  and  irritation,  and  the 
coachman  who,  under  these  difficulties,  maintained 
an  even  temper,  set  a  good  exmple  to  many  .of  his 
fellow-creatures  who  give  way  under  far  less  presr 
sure. 

What  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
an  ambitious  man,  that  a  seat  on  the  box  of  a  four- 
horse  coach  was  in  those  days  to  an  ambitious  boy. 
True,  the  ambition  was  costly,  but  what  ambition 
can  be  gratified  for  nothing  ?  The  very  district 
through  which  the  coach  passed  as  it  left  Shrews- 
bury could  bear  witness  to  the  comparative  ruin. 
of  two  great  county  families  by  contested  elec- 
tions. True,  the  rewards  of  the  boy's  ambition 
were  occasionally  meagre,  but  what  ambition  is 
ever  wholly  satisfied  ?  It  was  reported  in  my  own 
day  that  some  little  time  before  a  Shrewsbury 
School  boy  had  saved  his  money,  secured  his  scat, 
and  taken  possession  by  the  coachman's  side  in 
all  the  pride  of  place  and  hope  of  instruction. 
He  was  not  himself  skilled  in  forcing  conversation, 
and  probably  dreaded  the  effect  of  giving  trouble 
by  asking  questions,  He  therefore  humbly  waited 
for  the  words  of  wisdom  which,  sooner  or  later, 
were  sure  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had 
driven  the  "Liver"  coach  for  half  a  lifetime. 
During  the  whole  journey,  however,  all  the  in- 
formation that  the  expectant  boy  received  was 
contained,  as  we  were  always  told,  in  the  brief 
exclamation,  "That's  a  pump  I "  as  the  coach 
passed  some  object  on  the  roadside  which  a 
stranger  might  reasonably  have  taken  for  a  post, 
or  an  old  tree-stump.  Still,  even  in  this  case,. the 
boy  might  have  been  worse  off,  for  to  the  lot  of 
how  few  people  does  it  fall  to  remember  all  that 
they  hear  when  they  are  in  the  society  of  a 
learned  man  for  several  hours,  and  that  Mr.  Jones 
did  know  a  great  deal,  however  little  he  might 
show  his  knowledge,  was  an  item  of  faith  on  our 
part  as  boys,  which  it  would  have  been  simple 
heresy  to  deny. 

For  myself,  on  the  one  occasion  during  my 
schoolboy  days  on  which  I  was  able  to  afford 
the  coveted  box-seat,  I  was  more  lucky  than  my 
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predecessor  who  only  learnt  about  the  pump. 
For  some  time,  as  I  remember,  I  was  silent,  but 
as  nothing  on  Mr.  Jones's  part  broke  the  silence, 
or  seemed  likely  to  do  so,  I  was  obliged,  if  I  was 
to  get  any  return  for  my  money,  to  lead  the  con- 
versation myself.  Accordingly,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, I  said,  "  Your  near  leader,  Mr.  Jones, 
doesn't  draw  much,  does  he  ?  "  "  Not  an  ounce  1 " 
was  the  prompt  reply.  I  ventured  further  the 
natural  inquiry,  "What  is  the  good  of  him,  then  ?" 
To  this  question  Mr.  Jones  graciously  vouchsafed 
an  answer,  which,  for  its  far-reaching  wisdom,  I 
have  carefully  treasured  up  ever  since,  and  have 
found  that  it  explains  not  a  few  things  in  life. 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  four-hirst  coach, 
and  he  counts'' 

The  public  expected  a  four-horse  coach,  and 
if  the  "Liver"  had  left  the  yard  that  morning 
with  only  three  horses  the  passengers  would  have 
been  disappointed,  however  quickly  they  tra- 
velled; so  if  the  near  leader  did  not  draw  an 
ounce,  he  helped  to  satisfy  the  public,  and  that 
was  something.  Even  nowadays,  when  I  look  at 
a  list  of  the  directors  of  some  public  company 
in  a  daily  paper,  I  often  think  of  Mr.  Jones's 
horse.  A  man  with  a  high-sounding  title  and  the 
brains  of  a  bumble-bee,  who  signs  his  name  with 
a  nourish,  and  bands  over  a  simple  addition  sum 
to  a  clerk  for  fear  of  mistakes,  counts  as  a  director, 
and  gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  many  Tompkinses 
and  Robinsons ;  but  he  lets  them  do  the  work. 
Sometimes  a  score  of  people  only  "  count,"  while 
one  man  carries  on  the  business  ;  but  the  public 
would  not  be  content  if  only  one  man's  name 
appeared.  To  be  satisfied,  they  must  have  at 
least  the  right  number  of  names  if  nothing  else. 


For  myself,  I  only  hope  that  I  may  be  shifted 
from  the  team  before  the  time  comes  when  I 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  which  the  near 
leader  of  the  "  Liver  "  coach  served  on  the  morn- 
ing on  which  I  called  attention  to  the  slackness 
of  his  traces. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  the  horses 
of  the  "  Liver "  in  a  gallop,  and  possibly  my 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Jones  bethought  himself  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which,  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers,  made  it  a  punishable  offence  for  all 
the  four  horses  of  a  four-horse  coach  to  be  gallop- 
ing at  once.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that 
coach  proprietors,  who  prided  themselves  on  the  . 
speed  of  their  coaches,  would  keep  one  fast  trotter 
for  each  team  who  would  not  break  his  pace,  let 
his  three  companions  gallop  as  they  might,  thus 
avoiding  the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  such  a  law 
there  really  was,  and  still  making  the  time.  The 
"Parliamentary  trotter"  has  passed  away,  it  is 
true,  with  the  coaches  which  he  worked,  but  he  is 
not  without  successors.  In  these  high-pressure 
days,  who  is  not  tempted  to  make  his  time  and  to 
keep  stroke  with  his  neighbours,  for  who  likes  to 
fall  behind  ?  Who  is  not  tempted  to  go  too  fast  ? 
and  which  of  us  has  not  some  "  Parliamentary 
horse,"  some  pet  bit  of  virtue,  some  virtuous  habit 
or  other,  which  he  keeps  trotting  to  pacify  his 
conscience,  whatever  the  pace  of  the  rest  of  his 


Happy  is  the  man  who  is  content  to  keep  "  all  " 
his  horses  steadily  trotting,  running  no  risks  and 
breaking  no  law  I  Happy  is  the  man  who,  if  he 
"  counts "  for  one  in  the  world's  coach,  does  the 
work  for  which  he  "  counts  "  I 

J.   COKER   EGERTON. 


FISHERMEN:     THEIR    CUSTOMS    AND    SUPERSTITIONS. 


LIKE  sailors,  a  highly  superstitious  class  of 
'  men  are  fishermen,  many  of  the  odd  notions 
and  eccentric  beliefs  found  amongst  the 
former  being  with  equal  faith  shared  by  the  latter. 
That  this  should  be  so  is  but  natural  when  it  is 
remembered  how  close  a  resemblance  the  life  of 
a  fisherman  bears  to  that  of  a  sailor,  both  alike 
being  toilers  of  the  deep,  and  doing  business  in 
great  waters.  Fishermen,  too,  are,  by  reason  of 
their  occupation,  virtually  sailors,  and  are  exposed 
to  much  the  same  influences,  their  daily  contact 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  wind  and  the  sea  being 
calculated  to  arouse  those  feelings  or  awe  which 
in  process  of  time  develop  into  superstition. 

Perilous,  indeed,  is  the  calling  of  the  fisher- 
man, for  although  the  sea  may  be  calm  to-day, 
yet  squalls  may  overtake  him  to-morrow,  and, 
within  sight  of  his  own  home,  make  a  total  ship- 
wreck of  his  little  barque.  Thus  a  special  interest 
has  always  been  attached  to  these  brave  seafarers, 
who,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  hazard  their 
lives,  for,  as  those  favourite  and  well-known  lines 
remind  us— 


"  Men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. 
Arid  the  harbour  bar  be  moaning." 

The  sense,  therefore,  of  danger,  which  is  more 
or  less  constantly  present  in  their  minds,  causes 
these  simple-hearted  men  to  take  notice  of  every- 
thing that  may  strike  them  as  being  of  an  ominous 
character.  They  realise  that  they  arc  not  solely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  elements,  and  come  to  believe 
that  they  arc  surrounded  by  a  host  of  signs  and 
omens  sent  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  helping 
them.  Many,  too,  of  the  fishing  community,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  of  a  decidedly  reli- 
gious character,  thus,  following  the  example  of 
their  patron  saint  St.  Peter,  who,  in  addition  to 
his  avocation  as  a  fisherman,  pursued  the  higher 
and  more  glorious  task  of  catching  human  souls 
in  the  gospel  net.  Thus,  oftentimes  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  off  the  Cornish  coast,  one  may  hear 
the  fishermen  engaged  in  singing  hymns  of  praise  ? 
and  those  who  have  passed  the  night  with  them 
in  their  boats  at  sea  speak  of  the  fervency  of  their 
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prayers,  coupled,  as  their  devotions  are,  with  an 
intelligence  which  would  do  credit  to  men  of  a 
far  higher  education. 

The  Clovelly  fishenrien  were  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  inaugurating  the  commencement  of  the 
herring  fishing  season  by  attending  a  special 
service  at  the  church,  the  107th  Psalm  being 
substituted  for  the  Psalms  of  the  Day,  and  the 
Gospel  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity  being 
read  on  the  occasion.  The  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm,  too,  was  sung  by  all  the  fishermen  before 
the  General  Thanksgiving,  and  after  it  the  fol- 
lowing prayer,  known  as  the  "Clovelly  Fisher- 
men's Prayer,"  was  offered  up,  which,  from 
its  unique  character,  deserves  to  be  quoted : — 
"  Almighty  and  loving  Father,  Thou  rulest  in 
heaven,  in  the  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  deep 
places.  There  is  no  creature  but  hears,  under- 
stands, and  obeys  Thy  voice.  Thou  speakest  the 
word,  and  there  ariseth  the  stormy  wind  and 
tempest.  Again,  Thou  speakest  the  word,  and 
there  follows  a  great  calm.  And  be  Thou  pleased 
to  speak  a  word  of  mercy  and  comfort  to  Thy 
servants  in  their  honest  calling.  Still  the  winds, 
smoothe  the  waves,  and  let  them  go  forth  and 
come  in  in  safety.  Protect,  their  persons,  secure 
thetr  vessels,  and  all  that. appertains  unto  them  ; 
and  let  not  a  hair  of  adman's  head  perish.  They 
may,  with  Thy  disciples,  fish-.d.ay  and  night  and 
catch  nothing;  but  if  Thou  pleasest  to  speak  such 
a  word  as  Thou  didst  then,  they  shall  cup ompass 
so  great  a  multitude  as  .neither  their  vessels  nor 
nets  shall  contain.-  Let  all  be  done  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  our  Cod,  whether  many  or 
whether  few.  Blessed  be  God  for  all.  Only,  we 
beseech  Thee,  let  not  our:  Bins  withhold  good 
things  from  us,  and  therefore  pardon  our  sins  of 
what  kind  soever,  especially  .our  murmuring*  and 
our  presuming?,  our  profanation  of  Thy  holy  day 
and  Thy  holy  name,  our  coyetousness..  and  un- 
thankful ness,  our  intemperance,  and  our  hatred 
and  variance  with  each  other.  And  let  us  make 
such  just,  wise,  and  holy  improvements  of  these 
Thy  blessings,  that  we  may  have  the  comfort  of 
them  while  we  have  to  live ;  and  we,  and  all 
others,  may  rejoice  in  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord.  And  do  Thou  make  us,  O  Lord,  to  con- 
sider that  we  prosper  more  by  Thy  providence 
than  by  our  own  industry ;  and  that  Thou  canst, 
by  one  word  speaking,  send  all  these  blessings  to 
another  shore,  and  to  another  people  that  shall 
serve  Thee  better,  and  be  more  thankful  than'  wc 
have  been.  Make  us,  gracious  Lord,  to  consider 
the  utter  uncertainty  of  all  our  lives,  and  how 
easy  it  is  for  Thee,  O  mighty  God,  to  raise  a  blast, 
or  commission  a  wave,  and  dash  us  against  a  rock, 
and  throw  us  from  this  to  an  ocean  of  endless 
misery.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  always  upon  our 
minds  an  awful  regard  of  the  great  and  terrible 
God,  in  and  by  whom  we  must  live,  that  while 
we  do  live  we  may  live  in  His  fear,  and  when  we 
come  to  die  we  may  die  in  His  favour,  and  then 
partake  of  His  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
example  of  the  Clovelly  fishermen  is  generally  fol- 
lowed in  other  places.    At  Preston  Pans,  for  in- 


stance, it  was,  and  may  still  be,  a  favourite  custom 
to  sail  on  Sunday  for  the  fishing-grounds.  Some 
years  ago,  it  appears  that  a  clergyman  of  the  town 
preached  against  this  Sab  bath -breaking,  but  the 
fishermen,  to  prevent  any  injury  accruing  from 
his  prayers,  mads  a  small  image  of  rags  and  bprut 
it  on  the  top  of  their  chimneys  I   - 

Of  the  numerous  other  practices  ia  use  amongst 
the  fishing  fraternity  for  securing  good  luck,  we 
are  told  that  on  the  highest  mound  of  the  hill 
above  Weston-super-Mare  is  a  heap  of  stones,  lo 
which  every  fisherman  in  his  daily  walk  to  Sand 
Bay,  Kewstoke,  contributed  one  towards  his  day's 
good  fishing.  A  curious  custom  was,  in  years 
gone  by,  olfflerved  at  Filey  in  connection  with 
the  herring  fishery.  During  the  time  the  fishing- 
boats  were  at  sea  the  junior  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants seized  all  the  unemployed  waggons  and 
carts  they  could  find  and  dragged  them  down  the 
streets  to  the  cliffs  top,  leaving  them  to  be  owned 
and  taken  away  by  their  respective  owners  on  the 
following  morning.  This  was  done  about  the 
third  Saturday  night  after  the  boats  had  sailed 
from  Filey,  under  a  superstitious  notion  that  it 
drove  the^.herrings  into  the  nets. 

In  Cornwall  it  is  considered  unlucky  by  fisher- 
men for  any  one  to  eat  pilchards — or,  indeed, 
any  kind  of  fish— from  the  head  downwards,  as 
such  an  act  is  said  to  be  "sure  to  turn  the  heads 
of  the  fish  away  from  the  coasts."  The  proper 
way  is  rather  to  eat  the  fish  from  the  tail  towards 
the  head,  this  serving  as  a  kind  of  charm  to 
ensure,  good  luck  lo  the  fisherman  and  bring  him 
large  quantities  of  fish  to  shore.  Again,  when 
ttiere.is  a  large  catch  of  pilchards,  they  are  pre- 
served *  by  being  rubbed  with  salt,  and  are  placed 
in  regular  order,  one  on  the  other,  heads  and  tails 
alternately.  When  so  placed,  the  fish  often  make  a 
squeaking  noise,  which  is  locally  called  "  crying  for 
more,"  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  favourable  omen, 
being  supposed  to  indicate  that  more  fish  may 
soon  be  expected  to  be  brought  to  the  same  cellar. 
The  noise,,  however,  which  is  heard  is  really 
produced,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  by  the  bursting  of 
the  air-bladders,  and  when  many  break  together 
— which  is  not  unusual  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  piled  in  a  mass — the  sound  is  a  loud 
one. 

Amongst  some  of  the  superstitious  noti6ns  re- 
lating to  success  in  fishing  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  and  have  not  yet  quite  died  out, 
we  may  mention  the  following  current  in  Ulster  :f 
To  meet  certain  persons  in  the  morning,  and 
especially  barefooted  women,  was  deemed  an 
omen  of  ill-fortune  for  that  day.  To  name  a  dog, 
cat,  rat,  or  pig,  while  baiting  the  hooks,  also  for- 
boded  ill-luck.  The  fishermen  always  spat  on  the 
first  and  last  hook  baited,  and  also  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  taken.  Before  casting  their  nets 
or  lines  they  dipped  them  in  the  water  three  times, 
and  each  time  gave  a  kind  of  chirp  with  the  lips, 
resembling  that  of  a  young  bird.  The  fishermen, 
too,  were  accustomed  to  light  a  small  fire  of  chips 
in  their  boats  to  drive  away,  as  they  supposed. 
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any  witches  that  might  have  harboured  there 
during  the  night  to  frustrate  their  success. 

The  customs  practised  by  the  Scotch  fishermen 
Tor  obtaining  good  luck  are  equally  curious. 
Thus,  in  the  "  Banff  Journal "  of  1855*  it  is  re- 
lated that  in  consequence  of  the  herring  fishing 
being  very  backward,  some  of  the  fishermen  of 
liuckie  dressed  a  cooper  in  a  flannel  shirt,  witb 
burs  stuck  all  over  it,  and  in  this  condition  he  was 
carried  in  procession  through  the  town  in  a  hand- 
barrow.  This  was  done  to  "bring  better  luck" 
to  the  fishing,  and  happened  in  a  district,  says  the 
writer,  "containing  no  less  than  nine  churches 
and  chapels,  of  various  denominations,  and  thir- 
teen schools."  Certain  family  names  are  con- 
sidered unlucky,  and  in  some  of  the  villages  on 
the  east  coast  of  Aberdeenshire  it  is  still  con- 
sidered a  bad  omen  to  meet  a  person  of  the  name 
of  ■  Whyte  when  going  to  sea,  as  it  is  thought  that 
*  ither  the  lines  will  be  lost  or  the  catch  of  the  fish 
poor.  In  Buckie  there  are  some  family  names 
which  the  fishermen  will  not  pronounce,  such,  for 
instance,  as  "Ross"  and  "Coull,"  and  if  these 
ill-fated  names  are  mentioned  in  their  hearing 
they  spit,  or,  to  use  the  vernacular  expression, 
"chiftv"  Men,  too,  who  have  been  hiredbefbre 
ihelr  names  were  known,  have  actually  been  re- 
fused their  wages  at  the  close  of  the  fishing 
soason,  partly  because  the  fishing  was  unsuccess- 
ful with  the  boats  in  which  they  sailed,  and  owing 
to  the  want  of  success  being  ascribed  to  their 
presence  in  the  boat.*  Once  more,  to  quote  a 
further  instance  of  this  class  of  superstitions,  we 
are  told  that  Manx  herring-fishers  refuse  to  go 
to  sea  without  a  dead  wren,  for  fear  of  disasters 
and  storms.  Their  tradition,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
MacTaggart,  in  his  "  Scottish  Gallovidian  Ency- 
clopaedia" (p.  157),  "isof  a  sea  spirit  that  hunted 
the  herring  tack,  attended  always  by  storms ;  and 
at  last  it  assumed  the  figure  of  a  wren  and  flew 
away.  So  they  think,  when  they  have  a  dead  wren 
with  them  all  is  snug.  The  poor  bird  has  a  sad 
life  of  it  in  that  singular  island.  When  one  is 
seen  at  any  time,  scores  of  marksmen  start  and 
hunt  it  down." 

Again,  fishermen  have  their  various  annual 
customs,  which  they  keep  up  from  year  to  year 
with  a  most  conservative  spirit.  Thus,  in  some 
of  the  fishing  villages  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Scotland  it  is  considered  necessary  to  "draw 
blood,"  under  a  belief  that  this  act  secures 
luck  in  the  herring  fishery.  This  performance 
must  be  done  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  good 
fortune  is  his  only  who  is  the  first  to  shed  blood. 
Hence,  if  the  morning  of  the  new  year  be  such  as 
to  allow  the  boats  of  the  village  to  put  to  sea, 
there  is  quite  a  struggle  which  shall  reach  the 
fishing-ground  first,  so  as  to  gain  the  coveted 
prize — the  first-shed  blood  of  the  year.  Should 
the  weather,  however,  prove  unfavourable  for  fish- 
ing, those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
guns  are  oat,  gun  in  hand,  along  the  shore  before 
daybreak  in  search  of  some  bird  or  wild  animal, 
that  they  may  draw  blood,  and  thus  make  sure  of 
one  year's  good  fortune.     It  has  been  suggested 

*  Gregor'i  "  Folk-lom  of  Northern  of  Scollud." 


that  the  prophecy  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  is 

connected  with  this  superstition — 

11  Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  lire, 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 

A  curious  custom  is  kept  up  at  Brighton  at  the 
commencement  of  the  regular  fishing  season, 
and  as  celebrated  on  Saturday,  April  14th,  1880, 
is  thus  described  : — "  The  fishing  fleet  being  on  the 
eve  of  starting  in  search  of  mackerel,  the  fishermen 
Observed  their  annual  custom  of  holding  what  is 
called  the  '  bending  in,'  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  to  keep  'open  house'  on  the  beach  around  the 
boats,  when  bread  and  cheese  is  distributed  to  all 
who  choose  to  ask  for  it.  So  far  as  the  adults  are 
concerned  the  custom  has  practically  fallen  into 
desuetude,  but  amongst  the  younger  members  of  the 
fishing  population  it  is  regarded  as  a  most  solemn 
occasion.  The  origin  of  this  custom,  which  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  may  perhaps  be  found  in  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Pagan  superstition  of  propitiating  Nep- 
tune grafted  on  the  promised  return  of  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters.  A  singular  custom  was 
formerly  kept  np  by  the  fishermen  of  Folkestone 
in  cbnnection  with  Christmas  Eve.  On  their  re- 
turn from  fishing  they  chose  eight  of  the  largest 
and  best  whitings' out  of  every  boat,  which  they 
sold  apart  from  the  rest,  and  out  of  the  money 
arising  from  them  they  made  a  feast  every  Christ- 
inas Eve,  which  they  called  a  "  Rumbald."  The 
master  of  each  boat  provided  this  feast  for  his  own 
company.  The  custom,  says  Hasted  {'*  History  of 
Kent,"  iii.  380),  "  might  have  been  anciently  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  St.  Rumbald,  and  at  first  desig- 
nated as  an  offering  to  him  for  his  protection 
during  the  fishery."  At  St.  Ives,  as  soon  as  shoals 
of  pilchards  are  discovered  in  the  bay,  the  young 
people  of  the  town  run  about  shouting,  "  Heva ! 
heva!  "  which  is  said  to  be  an  old  Cornish  word 
for  "  fish,"  and  is  simply  meant  to  announce  the 
fact  that  pilchards  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  bay,  a  fact  which  is  naturally  of  interest  to  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  either  shares 
in  the  fishery  or  derive  employment  therefrom.* 

Another  interesting  fishing  custom  we  may  quote 
is  one  observed  within  recent  years  in  Scotland,  in 
connection  with  the  starting  of  a  new  boat  from 
the  village.  It  was  generally  allowed  to  take  the 
lead,  and,  when  it  was  fairly  at  sea,  the  other  boats 
pushed  out  as  fast  as  possible,  sails  being  spread 
to  the  full,  and  strong  arms  being  strained  in  ply- 
ing the  oars  to  overtake  and  outstrip  the  hew  craft. 
If  it  kept  ahead,  and  reached  the  fishing-ground 
first,  its  character  was  established.  Whenever, 
too,  a  new  boat  returned  from  the  fishing-ground, 
it  was  the  custom  in  some  villages  for  the  owner's 
wife  to  give  bread  and  cheese  to  the  men  of  all 
the  boats  that  arrived  from  the  fishing-ground 
after  it.f 

Some  of  the  means  in  use  amongst  fishermen 
for  capturing  fish  are  curious,  and  deserve  notice. 
Thus,  formerly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Wales, 
dogs  were  employed  for  driving  the  fish  into  the 
hands  ofthe  fishermen,a  mode  of  capture  described 
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by  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Angler's  Note  Book  " 
(1B80,  10)  as  follows: — "The  fishermen  com- 
menced their  operations,  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide, 
by  stretching  a  seine  across  the  river  several 
hundred  paces  from  the  mouth,  and  whilst  drawing 
it  downwards  towards  the  sea  they  incessantly  dis- 
turbed the  water  by  beating  the  surface  and  hurl- 
ing stones.  The  affrighted  fish  made  at  once  for 
sea,  which,  however,  they  could  not  reach  except 
by  passing  over  the  intervening  shallows  of  the 
river  bar.  Here  they  were  pursued  by  dogs  trained 
for- the  purpose,  and  clubbed  or  speared  by  the 
men.  One  or  two  hundred  fine  salmon,  weighing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  were  frequently  taken 
at  one  time  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  The 
establishment  of  iron  works  on  many  of  the  Welsh 
streams  has  put  an  end  alone  to  the  fish  and  the 
practice." 

Equally  curious  are  some  of  the  fishing  appli- 
ances of  foreign  countries.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his 
"Zambesi"  (1865,  90)  informs  us  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon African  custom  for  the  fisherman,  immediately 
after  throwing  in  the  line,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  fish  to  the  bait  by  giving  the  water  a  few 
sharp  strokes  with  the  top  of  his  fishing-rod.  A 
South  American  fish-line  employed  by  the  rude 
fishermen  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  ingenious.  It 
appears  that  a  singular  feather  contrivance,  con- 
structed like  a  shuttlecock,  and  loosely  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rod  or  pole,  is  thrust  far  down  in 
the  clear  water.  When  released  by  a  sudden  jerk 
it  "comes  spinning  and  gyrating  towards  the 
surface.  The  fish,  on  seeing  it,  make  a  rush,  and 
endeavour  to  effect  a  capture,  but  are  transfixed 
by  the  ready  spear  of  the  Indian  sportsman." 

Lastly,  of  the  numerous  odd  items  of  folk-lore 
associated  with  the  fishing  community,  we  may 
mention  a  curious  fancy  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  that 
fish  and  fleas  come  together.  Thus  on  one  occa- 
sion an  old  fisherman  near  Cromer  remarked, 
"  Times  is  as  you  may  look  in  my  flannel  shirt 
and  scarce  see  a  flea,  and  then  there  ain't  but  a 
werry  few  herrins  ;  but  times  that'll  be  right  alive 
with  'em,  and  then  there's  sartin  to  be  a  sight  of 
fish."  This  odd  notion  probably  originated  in  an 
old  idea  current  in  years  gone  by  that  fishes  were 
infested  with  fleas.  In  Holland's  translation  of 
Pliny's  "Natural  History"  (Bk.  ix.  c.  +7)  we 
read : — "  Last  of  all  some  fishes  there  be  which  of 
themselves  are  given  to  breed  fleas  and  lice, 
amongst  which  the  chalcis,  a  kind  of  turgot,  is 
one."  There  may  be  an  allusion  to  this  super- 
stition in  1st  "Henry  iv"  (Act  ii.  scene  1),  where 
Shakespeare  represents  one  of  the  carriers  as  say- 
ing, "Your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a 
roach." 

Fishermen,  too,  like  other  people,  have  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  fairies.  On  some  parts 
of  the  Tweed  there  is  a  notion,  for  example,  in 


the  power  of  these  mysterious  little  beings,  who 
are  supposed  to  affect  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 
Hence  it  is  customary,  not  only  to  impregnate  the 
nets,  with  salt,  but  also  to  throw  some  of  that 
commodity  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
blinding  the  mischievous  elves,  who  are  said  to 
take  a  delight  in  preventing  the  fish  from  falling 
victims  to  the  snares  laid  for  them.  According, 
also,  to  an  old  Scotch  superstition,  we  are  told 
that  "the  fishers  look  on  all  hares  to  be  devils  and 
witches,  and  if  they  but  see  a  sight  of  a  dead  hare 
it  sets  them  a-trembling."  Mr.  Henderson,  in 
his  "  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties"  (1879, 
313),  relates  a  striking  instance  of  superstition 
related  to  him  by  the  late  Canon  Humble.  He 
says : — "When  the  Rev.  G.  F.  first  went  to  officiate 

in  the  remote  seaside  village  of  M ,  where 

almost  all  his  congregation  were  fisherfolk,  he 
was  far  from  popular  among  them.  However,  it 
happened  that  he  was  invited  to  go  out  to  sea 
for  a  night  during  the  fishing  season.  He  went, 
and  on  the  return  home  in  the  morning,  the  num- 
ber of  fishes  in  that  boat  was  found  to  be  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  the  same  as  at  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  recorded  in  St.  John 
xxi.  1.  From  that  hour  the  people's  feeling 
changed  towards  their  pastor.  They  one  and  all 
bowed  to  the  will  of  Heaven  thus  made  known  in 
his  favour,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  true 
fisherman  in  the  bark  of  St.  Peter." 

Another  notion  found  amongst  fishermen  is  their 
firm  belief  of  retributive  punishment.  Thus,  at 
Tenby,  in  Pembrokeshire,  there  is  a  tradition  of 
some  extraordinary  bank  or  rock,  at  sea,  called 
Will's  Mark,  on  which  codfish  in  great  abundance 
were  formerly  taken.  The  spot  is  no  longer  to  be 
found,  and  the  loss  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
as  a  judgment  for  some  enormity  formerly  com- 
mitted by  the  inhabitants  of  Tenby. 

There  arc  certain  fish  to  which  fishermen  have 
a  strong  antipathy,  as  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
where  the  skate  is  held  in  strong  detestation.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  superstitious  dislike 
may  have  originated  in  the  fancied  resemblance 
which  this  fish,  with  its  defending  rays,  bears  to 
the  human  face.  According  also  to  a  popular 
notion,  the  John  Doree  is  said  to  have  been  the 
fish  captured  by  St.  Peter  at  our  Lord's  bidding, 
and  that  inside  its  mouth  may  be  seen  the  im- 
press of  the  tribute  money,  and  on  its  sides  the 
marks  of  the  Apostle's  thumb  and  finger.  But 
the  same  interpretation  is  given  to  the  marks 
upon  other  fish.  We  have  often  in  Scotland  had 
"  Peter's  thumbmark"  shown  on  new  caught  had- 
docks. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  further  illustra- 
tions to  show  how  extensive  and  diversified  is  the 
fisherman's  folk-lore,  but  the  above  examples  have 
been  selected  with  a  view  of  giving  the  reader 
some  idea  of  its  general  character. 
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I  HAVE  stated  that  the  common  idea  of  a 
"  Friendly  Society "  implies  an  insurance 
against  want  caused  by  sickness,  but  that  the 
same  term  is  often  confusingly,  but  not  wrongly, 
applied  to  societies  securing  different  objects  from 
this.  Thus  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  passed 
for  the  purpose  (as  far  as  hitherto  possible)  of 
facilitating  and  protecting  the  honest  efforts  of 
the  lower  classes  at  securing  themselves  from 
pauperism  and  destitution,  affect  a  great  num- 
ber of  associations  of  working  people  besides 
Sick-pay  societies.  A  number  of  the  latter  extend 
their  operations  to  several  branches  of  poor  men's 
providence,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  one ;  and  for 
a  very  practical  reason,  namely,  that  once  the  rate 
of  contribution  for  each  benefit  contracted  for 
is  fixed  and  known,  it  becomes  far  more  con- 
venient for  the  insurer  to  pay  in  periodically  the 
aggregate  amount  for  all  these  objects  in  one 
sum,  than  to  have  the  trouble,  at  every  transaction, 
of  making  a  number  of  small  separate  payments. 
Thus  a  vast  number  of  Sick-pay  societies  under- 
take to  receive  payments  for  medical  attendance, 
payments  for  pensions,  and  payments  for  burial, 
although  members,  if  they  choose,  may  subscribe 
separately  to  a  Provident  Dispensary  for  the  first, 
and,  ir  rich  enough  to  contract  for  a  considerable 
sum  (/"io),  may  secure  pension  and  funeral  money 
in  the  Post  Office  without  belonging  to  any  Sick- 
pay  club  at  all.  As  a  fact,  however,  most  working 
people,  at  the  present  time,  in  joining  a  friendly 
society  for  sick  pay,  prefer  to  contribute  for  pen- 
sion (if  wise  enough  to  secure  one)  and  for  a  life- 
insurance  (practically  funeral  pay)  through  the 
same  machinery  as  they  use  in  contracting  for 
sick  pay.  And  this  is  why  so  great  confusion  is 
caused  by  condemning  the  whole  Friendly  Society 
system  for  faults,  mistakes,  and  extravagances, 
which  really  are  limited  to  one  or  another  branch 
of  the  societies'  operations,  and  do  not  necessarily 
affect  the  generally  beneficent  principle  of  co- 
operative self-help  on  which  the  whole  system  is 
founded.  I  will  touch  separately  the  different 
branches  of  the  Friendly  Society  system. 


It  seems  a  very  wonderful  thing  that  multitudes 
of  people  in  England,  who  never  think  of  laying 
by  one  single  penny  for  future  food,  rent,  or 
clothing,  should  be  very  zealous  in  laying  by  for 
their  funeral  expenses.  That  really  independent- 
minded  working  men,  who  steadily  deny  them- 
selves in  order  to  provide  for  various  contingen- 
cies of  their  lifetime,  and  thus  secure  themselves 
(at  what  is  a  very  great  cost  to  them)  against 
being  paupers  in  time  of  sickness  and  old  age, 


should  cany  their  forethought  further,  and  insure 
as  much  money,  payable  at  their  death,  as  will 
prevent  their  being  buried  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense, is  entirely  natural  and  laudable.  But  surely 
it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  so  many  of  the 
wasteful    class,   who   are   always  willing   to   be 

Supers  in  their  lifetime,  should  fancy  themselves 
ely  to  be  ashamed  of  pauperism  alter  they  are 
dead. 

If  we  look  for  a  reason  (and  there  must  be  one 
for  so  strange  an  inconsistency)  I  think  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  of  a  very  touching  sort ;  it  is  the  only 
little  fraction  of  independence  which  the  poor 
wastrel  has  the  slightest  hope  of  securing.  He 
has  paid  into  no  sick  club,  he  has  paid  in  for  no 
pension,  he  has  often  contracted  habits  of  utter 
waste  which  he  cannot  break  through,  and  has 
nearly  always  a  mountain  of  miserable  debts,  from 
which  he  never  expects  to  be  free.  It  is  too  late  to 
begin  a  course  of  frugality  and  thrift  when  a  man's 
strength  is  failing,  his  wages  diminishing,  and  his 
necessities  multiplying  day  by  day.  But  this  one 
thing  lies  within  his  power:  he  may  manage  a 
penny  or  two  a  week,  with  a  prospect,  at  the  last, 
that  a  sum  for  his  funeral  may  be  secured,  and  his 
relations  not  be  ashamed  amongst  their  fellows 
by  "  the  parish  "  undertaking  his  shabby  obse- 
quies. This  is  why  many  a  poor  creature,  when 
driven  at  last  by  want  to  the  workhouse,  transfers 
to  a  relative  his  poor  little  insurance  policy,  that 
it  may  be  kept  up  till  he  dies,  may  bury  him 
"independent"  of  the  parish,  and  perhaps  leave 
a  little  margin  to  repay  the  relative's  advance. 

I  will  give  a  striking  illustration  of  how  earnestly 
the  poor  will  cling  to  any  means  of  escaping 
pauper  funeral. 

On  the  death,  some  years  ago,  of  a  decent  old 
labourer  in  my  parish,  his  widow,  with  whom  I 
was  condoling,  said,  "  Sir,  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  tell  me  what  this  ring  is  worth  ?"  and  she 
handed  me  an  oldish  gold  ring,  set  with  three 
small  diamonds,  and  having  a  name  and  the  date 
of  some  fifty  years  ago  engraved  on  the  inside. 
It  was  worth,  as  it  proved,  about  thirty-five  shil- 
lings. She  said,  "  My  David  found  that  ring  one 
day  in  clearing  out  a  field-ditch.  We  knew  no- 
body of  the  name,  which  we  had  never  heard ;  so 
he  bid  me  put  it  by  and  keep  it  to  bnry  him  with, 
and  now  that  he's  gone,  sir,  perhaps  you  would 
ask  a  jeweller  to  buy  the  ring."  "  How  long  is 
it,"  I  asked,  "  since  he  found  it  ?  "  "  More  than 
twenty  years  ago,"  was  her  reply.  Now  I  knew 
those  poor  people,  during  the.last  ten  years  of  the 
time  at  least,  had  often  been  pinched  for  want  of 
a  few  shillings,  but  they  evidently  had  preferred 
to  suffer  the  pinching  rather  than  dissipate  poor 
David's  "funeral  money." 

But  apart  from  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
middle-aged  and  old,  there  is  a  wonderfully 
general  sympathy  with  the  notion  of  an  impressive 
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funeral.  I  remember  hearing  a  gentleman  at  a 
public  meeting  state,  as  a  fact  within  his  know- 
ledge, that  very  many  of  the  young  girls  who  enter 
factories  at  Hull,  when  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  pay  in,  even  from  their  very  first 
earnings,  as  much  as  sixpence  weekly,  to  secure 
themselves  a  line  funeral,  which  can  never,  afford 
them  personally  the  slightest  ray  of  gratification. 
By  the  Post  Office  tables  that  money  (paid  as  two 
shillings  monthly  instead  of  sixpence  weekly) 
would  secure  no  less  an  amount  at  death  than 

£<•%■   . 

XVI. — "FUNERAL  MONEY"   IN  BENEFIT  CLUBS. 

Apart  from  the  operations  of  either  such  great1 
organisations  as  the  Prudential — which,  in  its 
industrial  branch,  some  may  consider  a  Funeral 
Insurance  Company,  and  not  a  Friendly  Society 
at  all — or  of  the  so-called  "Collecting  Burial 
.Societies,"  which,  like  the  Prudential,  transacts 
business  by  sending  collectors  round  to  canvass  for 
members,  most  friendly  societies  of  the  sick- 
benefit  class — to  which  these  do  not  belong — will 
undertake  insurance  of  a  member  or  a  member's 
wife  for  a  sum  payable  at  death,  generally  of,  say, 
about  /"io  for  the  one,  and  of  £ 5  for  the  other, 
though  why  it  should  be  considered  twice  as  costly 
to  bury  a  man  as  a  woman  has  never  been  clear 
to  my  mind.  Of  course,  a  widow  is  left  more 
destitute  than  a  widower  in  cases  where  the  man 
is  the  bread-earner,  which  would  explain  the 
anomaly,  were  it  not  understood  that,  at  all  events, 
the  main  part  of  the  insurance  money  paid  at 
death,  most  be  expended  on  the  actual  funeral. 
In  fact,  in  many  societies,  members  and  officers 
superintend  the  funeral  personally,  and  pay  the 
bills  themselves,  instead  of  handing  the  money 
over  to  the  widow  and  leaving .  its  expenditure  to 
her  discretion,  so  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  regard  the  ordinary  death  pay,  insured  in 
any  ordinary  friendly  sick-benefit  society,  as  in- 
tended to  form  a  provision,  however  temporary, 
for  the  widow  of  a  working-man. 

XVIt. — MEDICAL  AID  IN   BENEFIT  CLUBS.    ■ 

Another  branch  of  the  benefits  secured  in  an 
ordinary  sick-pay  benefit  society  is  that  of  medical 
aid,  by  a  similar  sort  of  contract  to  that  which  we 
shall  consider  further  on  under  the  head  of  "  Pro- 
vident Dispensaries,"  which  are  not  necessarily 
connected  with  any  society  for  other  than  medical 
purposes. 

The  "  paying-in  for  a  doctor"  (as  the  insuring  by 
an  annual  payment — generally  of  From  four  to  fi .  e 
shillings  yearly — of  medical  attendance  and  physic 
during  sickness  is  called)  is  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances a  simple  corollary  upon  the  fact  of 
making  a  sick-pay  contract  with  a  benefit  society; 
for  that  contract  limits  the  receipt  of.  sick  pay  to 
those  only  who,  for  each  week  of  sickness,  are 
able  to  show  a  medical  man's  certificate  that  they 
are  prevented  by  sickness  from  earning  their  usual 
wages.  It  is  manifest,  under  these  conditions, 
lhat  unless  a  member  contracts  for  "  doctor"  by 
the  year,  he  may  have  more  to  pay  for  an  occa- 


sional visit  ot  two  from  the  doctor,  than  he  will 
be  entitled  to  draw  from  the  sick-fund  in  case  of 
illness,  and  of  coarse  the  worse  the  sickness,  and 
the  more  frequently  necessary  the  doctor's  visits 
become,  the  more  sick  pay  will  be  absorbed  by 
his  necessary  remuneration.  So  here,  again,  the 
insurance  system  comes  in  with  great  advantage  ; 
all  the  members  of  -the  club  who  choose  contract 
with  a  doctor  to  attend  thorn  in  sickness  for  a 
small  annual  payment,  each  pays  the  value  of  his 
average  chance  of  requiring  the  doctor's  visits,  and 
the  latter  gets  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  actual 
work  he  undertakes  to  do. 

The  few  individuals  who  do  not  "  pay  in  for 
doctor  "  through  their  club,  are  those  wno  live  out 
of  his  reach.  These,  of  course,  he  can  make  no 
contract  with.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  they 
reside,  these  individuals  will  find  a  medical  man 
contracting  to  attend  the  members  of  some  other 
club,  or  managing  a  provident  dispensary  of  his 
own,  who  will  be  quite  willing,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  contract  with  him  at  the  ordinary  rate. 

Payment  of  the  medical  man,  especially  in 
benefit  clubs  with  many  branches,  is  generally 
made  through  the  local  agent.  The  central  society 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  beyond  seeing  the  local 
agent's  receipt  from  the  doctor  certifying  the  satis- 
faction of  his  annual  claim  by  the  members  of  the 
local  branch.  And  yet  it  is  strange  to  see  what 
misconceptions  on  this  point  will  sometimes  arise. 
A  few  years  ago  a  medical  man  disposed  of  his 
practice  in  a  Hampshire  village.  His  successor, 
at  the  new  year,  raised  his  contract  charge  for 
yearly  attendance  on  sick,  members  of  the  friendly 
society  from  four  shillings  a  year  to  five.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  twenty  members  ac- 
tually left  the  society  itself  rather  than,  as 
they  imagined,  be  defrauded  by  it  of  a  shilling  a 
year.  Several  of  these  men  bad  been  members  of 
the  club,  which  is  an  excellent  and  solvent  one, 
for  as  many  as  ten  years.  The  estimated  share  of 
each  one  in  its  property  was  about  £$  10s.,  and 
this  the  poor  fellows  literally  threw  away— of 
course,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  folly — rather 
than  submit  to  pay  the  doctor's  reasonable  price 
for  his  work,  with  which  the  society  itself,  beyond 
acting  as  a  collecting  agent  between  the  members 
and  the  doctor,  had  never  anything  on  earth 
to  do ! 

XVIII. — OUT-OF-WORK  PAY. 

Some  societies — chiefly  composed  of  artisans, 
whose  wages,  when  employed,  are  high,  but  who, 
from  unavoidable  fluctuation  in  the  demand  for  their 
specially  skilled  labour,  are  liable  to  be  frequently 
out  of  work  —  undertake  contracts  for  what 
is  commonly  called  "walking  pay" — that  is,  a 
certain  allowance  sufficient  to  maintain  the  mem- 
ber while  "  walking  "  about  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. In  the  best  of  these  societies  this  allowance 
is  paid  by  occasional  levies,  it  being  quite  impos- 
sible for  actuaries  to  make  any  trustworthy  estimate 
of  the  precise  amount  which  could  be  needed, 
either  in  any  year  or  any  period  of  years,  for  pay- 
ing any  definite  nun  to  an  indefinable  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  temporarily  deprived  of 
wages  by  fluctuations  in  trade. 
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It  would,  of  course,  be  entirely  impossible  to 
frame  any  calculations  whatever  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
viding "  walking  pay  "  in  the  lower  labour  market. 
Among  the  artisan  classes,  especially  in  special 
branches  where  the  work  and  the  number  of 
workers  is  always  limited,  comparatively  little 
deception  is  possible,  and  the  "  walking  pay  "  must 
be  so  much  less  than  full  wages,  that  it  would  be 
worth  no  member's  while  to  defraud  the  funds. 
But  any  such  system  in  the  ordinary  labourer's 
market  could  never  be  thus  safeguarded.  The 
margin,  between  full  wages  and  the  "  walking  pay" 
necessary  to  sustain  a  man,  is  too  little  to  place 
the  dissolute  and  idle  above  the  temptation  to  get 
money  without  trouble ;  and,  when  once  the  con- 
tracts were  made,  it  would  soon  appear  that  a 
cldss  by  no  means  specially  industrious,  respect- 
able, or  worthy,  would  rarely  find  work,  just  from 
unwillingness  to  look  for  it;  would  never  be  in 
employment,  and  always  be  claiming  "walking 
pay."  In  other  words,  the  best  would  be  always 
bound  to  support  the  worst. 


It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  most  people 
were  ready  to  assume  that  a  trades  union  was 
equivalent  to  a  conspiracy  against  employers,  and 
members  of  trades  unions  were,  by  ill-informed 
or  hasty  talkers,  regarded  as  very  dangerous  cha- 
racters indeed.  People  are  better  informed  nowa- 
days, and  have  learned  to  see  that  working  men, 
as  well  as  any  others,  are  quite  justified  in  asso- 
ciating themselves  together  in  any  lawful  way  for 
any  lawful  object.  Trades  unionism,  in  a  word,  has 
changed  from  a  question  of  legality  into  a  question 
of  expediency,  from  "  May  wc  or  may  we  not 
associate  for  trade  objects  ? "  into,  "  Will  our 
association  for  trade  objects  do  us  good  ?  "  That 
is  a  question  which  every  man  can  study  and  settle 
best  for  himself,  and  I  need  not  enter  on  it  here. 
But  the  combination  of  a  sick-benefit  club  with  a 
trades  union  lies  within  the  proper  scope  of  these 
papers,  and  requires  a  word  or  two  from  me. 
Ostensibly,  members  of  a  trades  union  pay  dif- 
ferent sums  for  each  purpose  to  the  same  treasurer 
and  the  same  society  at  the  same  period,  and,  so 
far,  they  save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  some  degree  of  management  expense.  There 
is  not  one  word  to  be  said  against  it,  if  one  point 
be  always  kept  clearly  in  view,  namely,  that  the 
funds  must  remain  absolutely  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate,  otherwise  a  contributor  more 
or  less  limits  his  own  liberty  and— theoretically,  at 
least — imperils  his  provision  for  sickness  and 
pension. 

And  this  for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  sick- 
ness and  pension  are  calculable  ;  the  amount  to  be 
expended  at  any  or  at  all  times  in  promoting  trade 
interest  is  incalculable.  A  man  may  agree  with 
the  majority  of  his  trades  union  for  ten  years,  and 
after  that  time  may  disapprove  of  some  of  their 
measures,  but  he  will  not  be  free  to  leave  it  with- 
out forfeiting  not  merely  his  share  of  the  trades 
union  money,  hut  his  whole  provision  for  sickness 
■ind  old  age,  so  that,  practically,  he  may  be  bound 


for  years,  in  order  to  avoid  pauperism,  to  continue 
to.support  an  organisation  with  whose  action  he 
no  longer  agrees.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great 
limiting  of  his  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  union,  if  lumping  together  the  sick  fund  with 
the  trades  union  fund,  may,  when  the  majority 
think  proper,  expend  for  supposed  trade  interests 
the  money  contributed  for  sick  pay  and  [tension, 
and  so  leave  the  members  destitute  at  last  in  time 
of  need. 

Therefore  all  who  join  a  trades  union  in  com- 
bination with  a  benefit  society  should  take  care 
to  ascertain  that,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the 
society,  the  money  paid  in  for  sickness  and  pen- 
sions be  kept  entirely  and  totally  distinct  from 
that  contributed  for  trades  union  purposes. 


XX. — BURIAL 


SOCIETIES. 


I  have  treated  the  case  of  contracts  for  small 
burial  sums  in  connection  with  sick  funds,  and 
also  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  vast  number  of 
burial  societies  exist,  with  no  accumulated  funds 
whatever,  returning  in  fact  a  nominal  sum  of  five 
shillings  as  representing  their  capital.  This  is 
intelligible  when  we  remember  that  such  societies 
simply  require  each  member,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  death,  to  pay  a  levy,  commonly  of  one  shil- 
ling, so  that  the  larger  the  membership  the 
grander  the  funeral ;  though,  of  course,  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  greater  number  of  times  levies  are 
made,  and  the  greater  number  of  shillings  arc 
called  for  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  larger 
must  be  the  average  insurance  cost.  I  point 
this  out  here  simply  as  a  warning,  only  too  often 
needed,  against  persons  interested,  but  not  in- 
structed, in  questions  of  thrift  and  providence, 
hastily  assuming  the  truth  of  what  interested 
officials  of  some  bad  friendly  societies  are  so  fond 
of  asserting ;  namely,  that  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  friendly  societies  is  so  large  as  to 

Strove  that  the  working  classes  need  no  further 
egislation  or  safeguarding  in  this  most  important 
direction.  To  make  up  this  large  number  they  in- 
clude hundreds  of  thousands,  possibly  millions,  of 
persons  belonging,  indeed,  to  levying  burial 
societies  which  are  registered  as  "  friendly  so- 
cieties," but  whose  members  are  not  individually 
provided,  in  the  way  of  savings  laid  by  with  such 
a  society,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  sixpence 
each. 

But  there  is  yet  another  sort  of  friendly  buria! 
society,  uncombined,  or  if  not,  only  combined 
nominally  and  ostensibly  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  Commissioners,  "as  mere 
shadows  or  blinds")  with  sick  benefit  clubs. 
There  are  the  "  Collecting  Burial  Societies,"  some 
of  which  attain  an  extraordinary  success,  accumu- 
late enormous  funds,  and  provide  a  burial  pay, 
indeed,  for  a  vast  number  of  persons  (chiefly 
women  and  young  children),  but  at  a  relatively 
enormous  and  uiucasonable  cost  to  the  poor. 

These  societies*  m ploy  collectors  in  great  num- 
bers, who  canvass  for  and  obtain  contracts  from 
house  to  house,  chiefly  amongst  the  very  poorest 
of  the  population,  with  a  zeal,  energy,  and  success 
which,  if  applied,  as  it  might  be,  not  so  much  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  collectors  and  the  society  as  for 
the  members  themselves,  would  prove  of  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  the  thrifty  poor. 

The  collectors  are  paid  by  a  large  commission 
on  the  premiums  received,  as  well  as  by  a  special 
commission  upon  all  new  business.  They  are 
pushing,  active  men,  and  very  many  of  them,  as  I 
can  testify  from  personal  knowledge,  altogether 
respectable ;  but  this  does  not  do  away  with  the 
disadvantage  caused  to  the  poor,  invited  to  join 
these  burial  societies,  by  the  enormous  relative 
collection  and  management  cost  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  pay.  The  character  of  this  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact  brought  out  in  evidence 
before  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission,  that  in 
some  cases  collectors  have  been  enabled,  on  re- 
signing their  post,  or,  rather,  disposing  of  it  to 
another  collector,  to  receive  for  their  "  book,"  as 
it  is  called  (or  the  privilege  of  collecting  from 
the  members),  sums  as  large  as  £"]oo,  and  even 
£  i.ooo. 

Yet,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  under  present 
conditions  (a  means  of  greatly  modifying  which 
I  shall  try  to  show  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  "  Hopes  of  English  Thrift  and  Providence  ") 


this  vast  collection -cost  for  poor  men's  small 
burial  insurance  is  unavoidable.  I  must,  however, 
touch  another  of  the  fearful  disadvantages  under 
which  the  members  of  such  societies  are  laid,  and 
that  is  in  the  matter  of  lapses  from  membership ; 
that  is,  in  the  way  in  which  the  insurance  money 
paid  in  by  a  large  percentage  of  members  (chiefly 
of  the  poorest  classes  in  the  community)  is  lost 
entirely  to  the  contributors  by  forfeiture  on  their 
ceasing  to  subscribe.  The  following  sentences 
from  the  Friendly  Societies  Commission  Report 
need  not  one  word  of  comment : 

"The  general  burial  societies  in  many  cases 
absolutely  maintain  themselves  by  their  lapses." 
"  The  collector  and  the  society  may  be  alike  in- 
terested in  getting  rid  of  the  member,"  The 
secretary  of  one  large  London  society  testifies 
before  the  committee  in  these  terms  :  "  I  always 
calculate  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  people  who 
become  insured  in  offices  like  ours  allow  their 
policies  to  lapse."  And  the  secretary  of  another 
went  further  still.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"  How  many  policies  lapse  in  the  course of a  year?" 
he  replied,  "/  should  think  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths,  of  them  !  " 


THE    SUN  DANCE  OF   THE   SIOUX  NATION. 


■spirit,    ii  me  nunter  aesires  special  gooa  tontine 


in  the  chase,  if  the  warrior  hopes  for  revenge,  if 
a  relative  is  sick,  if  any  favour  is  wished  by  an 
Indian  from  the  Supreme  Power  which  he  recog- 
nises and  appeals  to  after  his  own  barbarous 
fashion,  he  vows  if  the  boon  is  granted  to  take 
part  in  the  next  Sun  Dance.  Many,  indeed, 
participate  from  religious  fanaticism  alone,  with- 
out any  view  to  their  own  advantage,  except  in  a 
general  way. 

In  the  year  1878  the  Sun  Dance  of  the  Sioux 
nation  was   held   about   twelve  miles  from  Fort 

R .    A  small  party  of  officers  stationed  there 

determined  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  ceremonies.  In  the  early  morning  a 
light  waggon,  drawn  by  four  stout  little  ponies, 
climbed  the  steep  hills  behind  the  garrison,  and 
gaining  the  flat  table-land  of  the  upper  prairie, 
halted,  after  a  rapid  drive,  at  Seven  Mile  Spring, 
a  little  oasis,  known  far  and  wide  to  frontier  tra- 
vellers as  the  spot  where  weary  man  and  beast 
can  find  shady  trees  and  cool  fresh  water.  Again 
on  the  road,  the  gay  party  dashed  down  into  deep 
ravines,  climbed  steep  bluffs,  pushed  down  into  a 
ravine  again,  then  on  between  high  hills.  All  the 
surface  of  the  country  gave  proof  that  in  past  ages 
it  had  been  the  scene  of  tremendous  upheavals 
and  outbursts  of  volcanic  energy. 

At  last,  on  one  of  the  huge  mounds,  appeared 
the  form  of  a  horseman  waving  a  scarlet  blanket, 
whilst  his  pony  executed  curvets  and  caracoles 
which  testified  to  the  rider's  skilful  horseman- 
ship. One  of  the  military  scouts  went  forward  to 
the  Indian  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
monstration, and  found  the  man  had  been  sent 
out  four  miles  to  direct  the  "  pale  faces  "  to  the 
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camp,  the  Sioux  having  learned  of  the  intended 
visit  by  means  of  the  perfect  system  of  espionage 


exercised  over  the  whites  all  through  the  Indian 
country.  Guided  by  this  warrior,  decked  out  in 
paint  and  feathers,  the  travellers  soon  reached  a 
point  from  which  they  beheld  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque scene. 

The  valley  far  below,  or  as  these  wide  open 
spaces  between  hills  are  called,  "  the  bottom," 
was  covered  for  miles  with  lines  of  tepis,  or  wig- 
wams. The  central  point  of  the  camp  was  the 
vast  empty  amphitheatre  where  the  Sun  Dance 
was  to  be  performed.  Five  or  six  chiefs,  ela- 
borately costumed,  approached  the  waggon  as  it 
entered  the  camp,  and  shook  hands  with  their 
guests  with  great  dignity,  uttering  the  peculiar 
guttural  "  How,"  the  all -expressive  word  of  salute 
and  welcome.  Two  white  tents  were  pitched, 
buffalo  robes,  blankets,  and  provisions  sheltered 
therein,  and  half  a  dozen  white  men  found  them- 
selves "at  home"  in  a  camp  of  six  thousand  Sioux 
Indians.  As  they  stood  gazing  at  the  village 
which  placidly  basked  in  the  fierce  summer  sun, 
groups  of  fantastic  figures  continually  passed  to 
and  from  the  open  area,  which  the  next  day  was 
to  be  at  once  the  place  of  worship  and  the  scene 
of  torture. 

The  tents  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
dance  were  ranged  in  a  circle.  For  three  days 
each  man  must  be  secluded  in  his  little  hut, 
without  food  or  water,  and  subjected  to  a  continual 
steam  bath.  This  is  prepared  by  immersing  large 
stones  in  boiling  water,  and  permitting  the  steam 
to  evaporate  in  the  closed  hut,  the  occupant 
being  rolled  in  heavy  buffalo  robes  to  facilitate 
perspiration. 


The  first  day  of  the  festival  is  devoted  to  the 
"  cutting  of  the  pole!"  Certain  Indians,  deputed 
for  the  purpose,  take  charge  of  this  ceremony, 
which  is  preceded  by  "  making  medicine,"  a 
sacred  mystery  which  no  white  man  is  allowed  to 
witness.  After  this  observance  is  concluded,  all 
the  men  of  the  tribe  assist  in  collecting  the  logs 
and  brushwood  which  form  the  outer  wall  of  the 
arena.  The  active  ponies  dart  hither  and  thither 
in  the  bushes,  the-  riders  cutting  branches  with 
their  belt  knives,  and  fastening  them  in  some  way 
to  their  person,  until  they  resemble  a  moving 
forest  on  their  return  to  camp.  Stakes  are  driven 
into  the  ground  describing  a  large  circle,  an  open- 
ing being  left  at  one  side ;  and  the  brushwood  is 
woven  in  between  these  stakes  so  as  to  form  a 
dense  wall  around  the  enclosure.  The  pole,  forty 
feet  high,  is  selected  from  a  number  of  others  by 
certain  Indians,  and  then  cut  down  and  trans- 
ported to  the  grounds  by  two  maidens.  After  the 
top  has  been  gaily  trimmed  with  feathers,  greens, 
and  flowers,  four  ropes  are  attached  a  little  more 
than  half  way  up,  which,  when  stretched  out,  reach 
the  ground  about  twenty-eight  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  pole. 

Before  the  dance  begins  criers  go  throughout  the 
camp,  summoning  all  the  people  to  come  to  look 
at  the  "  holy  thing,  the  beautiful  thing."  Then 
the  dancers  are  led  from  their  huts,  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  buffalo  robes  to  look  at  the 
scene  of  their  trial  on  the  next  day. 

Before  the  true  Sun  Dance  commences  the  In- 
dians engage  in  many  wild  and  curious  ceremonies 
which  are  preliminary  to  the  main  performance, 


and  work  themselves  into  a  state  of  the  fiercest 
fanaticism.     These  exercises  consist  in  the  main 
of  dancing,  beating  the  tom-tom,   singing,  and 
grotesque  physical  contortions. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the_ 
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camp  was  astir,  and  the  amphitheatre  crowded 
with  eager  spectators.  The  white  visitors  were 
presented  to  the  great  chief.  Spotted  Tail,  who 
had  not  shown  himself  before.  He  received  them 
with  dignity,  and  ordered  seats  to  be  prepared  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  strangers.  Many  times 
they  wished  themselves  far  distant  from  those 
comfortable  blanket-cushions  before  the  cruel 
scenes  of  the  day  were  over. 

The  ceremonies  were  opened  by  twenty-five 
warriors  on  their  horses,  gorgeous  in  finery  and 
war-paint,  tiling  into  the  arena,  bringing  with 
them  a  child.  The  little  one  was  seated  on  a 
pony,  led  by  its  father;  following  it  came  the 
mother.  The  father  informed  the  master  of  cere- 
monies that  he  would  give  the  pony  the  child  was 
riding  and  the  mother  would  give  the  blanket 
she  wore  to  the  Indian  who  would  cut  holes  in 
the  child's  ears.  This  offer  was  made  known  to 
the  audience  by  the  master  of  ceremonies.  At 
once  some  Indian,  only  too  delighted  at  the  chance 
of  cutting  anything,  although  not  indifferent  to 
the  pony  and  blanket,  stepped  forward,  and  with 
his  sharp  knife  cut  a  hole  in  each  of  the  child's 
ears.  After  the  ears  had  been  slit,  a  piece  of 
cloth,  twisted  into  round  cord-like  ■  shape,  was 
thrust  through  the  wound  to  ensure  an  opening 
for  ornaments  after  it  should  have  healed.  Of 
course,  during  this  painful  and  barbarous  perform- 
ance the  poor  papoose  screamed  with  pain  and 
fright,  but  its  cries  were  drowned  by  the  hooting, 
yelling,  and  singing  of  surrounding  braves  and 
squaws.  This  was  continued  until  all  the  youngsters 
present  had  undergone  the  operation. 

Following  this  came  a  grand  drill  and  review, 
in  which  four  hundred  warriors,  distinguished  for 
bravery  or  cruelty,  took  part.  These  men  were 
magnificently  dressed ;  they  were  divided  into 
squads,  stationed  at  different  points  of  the  arena; 
but  instead  of  the  ordinary  evolutions  of  a  military 
drill,  the  performance  consisted  of  singing  and 
dancing  to  monotonous  music  made  by  measured 
strokes  upon  a  drum,  and  the  beating  with  sticks 
upon  a  dry- beef  hide  stretched  on  the  ground 

At  a  given  signal  Chief  Spotted  Tail  arose  with 
as  much  dignity  as  any  feudal  lord  among  his 
vassals,  walked  slowly  round  the  circle  and  in- 
spected the  men,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  stick  three 
or  four  feet  long,  on  the  end  of  which  was  fas- 
tened a  scalp  of  long  auburn  hair,  evidently  taken 
from  some  white  woman.  As  he  passed  round 
the  circle  he  used  the  scarp  and  stick  as  a  bdton, 
and  as  he  moved  it  to  and  fro  the  line  of  braves 
would  advance  or  retreat,  dancing,  singing,  and 
hooting  incessantly.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  Spotted  Tail,  who  presided  over  this  orgie, 
and  directed  the  movements' of  his  warriors  by 
wavi-.ig  a  white  woman's  scalp,  holds  the  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
every  month  draws  from  the  people's  treasury  the 
sum  of  150  dollars. 

At  another  signal  the  braves  suddenly  broke 
their  lines,  rushed  to  their  ponies  picketed  near 
by,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  they  came 
tearing  up  the  valley,  formed  in  solid  column, 
the  thundering  of  hoofs  shaking  the  earth  beneath 
them.    As  they  approached  the  wide  entrance  to 


the  arena,  the  column  separated  into  two  parts  : 
these  again  into  two,  and  again  and  again,  until 
the  eye  failed  to  follow  the  intricate  convolutions, 
and  the  moving  mass  resembled  a  gaudy  kaleido- 
scope. Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  cavalry  re- 
view, during  which  the  braves  performed  the  most 
difficult  feats  of  horsemanship,  the  Sun  Dance 
proper  began. 

Forty-seven  Indians  had  volunteered  to  submit 
themselves  to  this  inhuman  rite.  The  dancers 
were  brought  into  the  arena  one  at  a  time,  each 
attended  by  his  relatives.  As  he  entered  he  raised 
his  hand  in  adoration  of  the  sun  before  he  ad- 
vanced to  and  embraced  the  sacred  pole.  Their 
only  clothing  was  a  bruch-cloth.  One  fine  stal- 
wart youth  was  so  overcome  by  the  prospect  of 
his  approaching  torture,  that,  as  he  embraced  the 
pole  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  folded  arms, 
his  whole  frame  trembled  and  heaved  with  emo- 
tion. Instantly  he  recovered  his  stoicism,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  row  of  dancers  with  an  un- 
moved countenance.  At  a  sign  from  Spotted  Tail 
the  dancer  lay  down  on  his  back,  his  head  touch- 
ing the  foot  of  the  pole.  Two  slits,  about  four 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  apart,  were  then  cut 
in  each  breast ;  the  skin  between  the  wounds  was 
torn  from  the  flesh,  and  a  strong,  hard  wood  stick 
thrust  in ;  and  to  the  ends  of  this  stick  the  ropes 
fastened  to  the  poles  were  securely  tied.  When 
thus  prepared,  the  dancer  sprang  to  his  feet,  the 
blood  streaming  down  from  his  wounds;  slits 
were  also  made  under  the  shoulder-blades,  and  in 
the  backs  of  the  hands,  and  sticks  thrust  through. 
In  this  condition,  with  a  whistle  between  his  teeth, 
upon  which  he  blew  unceasingly,  the  victim,  or 
rather  the  fanatic,  began  to  dance,  amid  the  most 
unearthly  din ;  drums  beating,  whistles  screaming, 
six  thousand  throats  hooting,  yelling,  and  singing, 
and  he  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sun  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  ordeal.  If  he  lowered  his  eyes, 
or  turned  them  aside  from  the  dazzling  blaze, 
some  Indians  reflected  the  rays  into  his  face  from 
small  looking-glasses.  While  he  dances,  his 
hands  are  outstretched,  and  at  intervals  he  rushes 
backwards,  and  throws  bis  whole  weight  upon  the 
rope  which  is  fastened  to  his  breast.  This  he 
must  continue  until  the  skin  gives  way,  and  the 
sticks  are  torn  from  the  wounds.  Before  this  is 
accomplished  the  skin  is  raised  from  the  flesh 
over  the  entire  breast,  and  the  blood  flows  freely 
from  the  ugly  wounds.  In  some  instances  nine 
hours  have  passed  before  the  dancer  could  tear 
himself  loose,  but  on  this  occasion  the  longest 
time  of  endurance  was  two  hours  and  a  half. 

One  rather  slender  youth  gave  tokens  of  ex- 
haustion in  a  short  time  after  being  fastened  to 
the  pole.  He  tottered  from  side  to  side,  and  was 
in  such  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  that  the 
pulsations  of  his  heart  could  be  distinctly  seen  at 
a  distance  of  several  feet.  His  mother,  an  old 
squaw,  shrivelled  and  wrinkled,  came  forward  and 
took  her  place  beside  him;  she  began  to  sing  first 
a  war  song,  then  praises  of  her  son's  bravery,  and 
exhortations  to  fortitude,  finally  promises  of  gifts 
and  honours  if  he  came  triumphantly  forth  from 
tbe  ordeal.  The  young  man  persevered  for  a  time,. 
but  it  was  a  most  painful  exhibition. 
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Many  of  the  dancers  became  faint  before  their 
vow  was  fulfilled,  and  could  not  throw  themselves 
against  the  rope  with  sufficient  force  to  break 
away.  But  to  fail  is  life-long  disgrace;  the  brave 
who  succumbs  to  physical  anguish  must  have  his 
hair  cut  close  to  his  head,  and  must  be  banished 
and  disowned  by  his  tribe;  so  the  dancers  persist, 
stimulated  now  and  again  by  a  looker-on  stepping 
up  and  spitting  on  them. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  a  dancer  would 
not  by  his  own  efforts  succeed  in  breaking  loose, 
one  of  his  friends  clasped  him  around  the  waist 
and  dragged  him  backward,  until  the  thongs  burst 
from  his  flesh  and  he  fell  exhausted  on  the  earth. 
Then  the  ragged  skin  was  trimmed  off  and  his 


wounds  dressed  with  pieces  of  charcoal.  After  a 
short  rest  he  would  join  in  the  dance  around  the 
outer  circle,  which  is  continued  until  all  who  have 
volunteered  have  undergone  the  torture. 

The  dance  is  continued  from  two  to  three  days. 
During  this  time  the  dancers  are  kept  entirely 
without  food  or  drink;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremonies  a  grand  feast  is  celebrated.  Ponies, 
blankets,  and  skins  are  then  given  to  the  dancers, 
and  they  are  treated  with  all  imaginable  hon- 
ours. 

As  an  exhibition  of  human  fortitude  under  pri- 
vation and  intense  physical  agony,  the  Sun  Dance 
of  the  Sioux  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  this  age  of 
the  world. 
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CHAPTML   III.— SATIRISTS  o 

have  already  noticed  how  usually  great 
reformations  and  revolutions  have  em- 
ployed the  keen  and  stinging  words  of 
satire.  It  was  so  in  the  Great  Reformation,  and 
there  were  two  men  who  employed  its  power  with 
singular  efficacy;  they  deserve  far  more  than 
merely  passing  mention. 

Erasmus  was  bora  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century — it  seems  uncertain  whether 
1467  or  1+65.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth 
appear  to  have  been  singularly  romantic  and  (in- 
felicitous. He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  ;  his  parents 
both  died  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  those  to  whom  the  lad  was  left  in  charge, 
perplexed  what  to  do  with  him,  at  last,  and  appa- 
rently much  against  his  own  inclinations,  con- 
signed him  to  the  Church.  He  became  the  chief 
man  of  letters  of  his  time ;  he  appears  not  to  have 
taken  the  habit  of  the  monk  until  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  not,  indeed,  long  a  professed 
resident  in  the  cloister — he  forsook  it  for  pursuits 
not  uncongenial  with  it ;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
residence  he  obtained  a  sufficient  insight  into 
monastic  ways  and  observances  to  disgust  him 
both  with  the  profession  and  its  practices.  In 
those  early  years  the  heart  of  the  young  man  was 
oppressed  by  considerable  grief — in  this  not  unlike 
many  another  humorist ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  not  indisposed  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his 
grief  by  an  indulgence  in  practical  jokes. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  Friary  of  Balduk,  in 
Brabant,  that  he  speaks  of  his  years  as  "lost;" 
j  the  monastery  was  beneath  the  tyranny  of  a  very 

I  ignorant  and  illiterate  "  Superior."     We  may  per- 

haps imagine  that  the  prior  and  the  brethren  were 
little  aware  of  the  kind  of  person  they  had  in  their 
■  midst  in  the  very  demure,  the  ever  thoughtful, 

1  light-haired  young  brother,  whose  avidity  in  de- 

vouring all  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  he  could 
find  in  their  narrow,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  choice 
library,  filled  them  all  with  a  kind  of  contempt. 


S    REFORMATIO*. 

One  glimpse  we  have  of  the  grief-stricken  youth. 
In  the  convent  garden  was  a  pear-tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  was  so  delicious  that  the  Superior  re- 
tained the  fruit  of  that  tree  entirely  for  his  own 
eating.  Unfortunately,  Erasmus  had  the  same 
taste  as  the  Superior ;  he  also  liked  the  fruit  of 
that  tree,  and  he  was  wont  to  get  up  in  the  dark 
of  the  early  morning  to  rob  the  tree  in  order  to 
gratify  his  taste.  The  Superior  marked  with  ex- 
ceeding dissatisfaction  the  diminution  of  his 
favourite  fruit,  but  was  at  a  loss  which  of  the 
brethren  to  attack  and  attaint  for  the  crime. 
Now,  there  was  in  the  monastery  an  unpopular 
brother  who  limped  very  lamely.  The  Superior, 
exercising  his  sagacity,  and  on  the  watch  to  dis- 
cover the  delinquent,  actually  saw  some  one 
descending  from  the  tree.  He  was  so  unguarded 
as  from  his  window  to  make  some  little  noise, 
giving  Erasmus  the  hint  that  he  was  watched. 
The  young  wit  hurriedly  descended  the  tree,  ami 
hastened,  limping  all  the  way  back  to  his  cell. 
The  Superior  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  thief.  The  next  morning  he  delivered 
a  long  discourse  before  the  assembled  monks  on 
the  duty  of  canonical  obedience,  and,  to  the 
amazement  0/  the  lame  brother,  wound  up  by 
turning  upon  him  and  accusing  him  of  robbery  and 
contempt  of  the  commands  of  his  Superior.  Vain 
were  all  his  protestations  of  innocenco.  These 
only  irritated  the  Superior  the  more,  anu  a  heavy 
penance  was  imposed  upon  him.  Erasmus,  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  Las  fitted  the  blame  upon  the  right 
shoulder,  but  t'  s  did  not  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  unhappy  ■  nk  on  that  dark  day  of  condemna- 
tion in  the  chapter-house.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  adroit  brain  which  invented  this  trick  would 
in  some  such  other  ways  contrive  a  little  to  cheat 
his  own  grief  and  obtain  some  little  petty  revenge 
on  his  companions.  But  gradually  the  mind  of 
the  young  man  was  prepared  for  the  better  part 
he  was  to  play  in  future  years.  He  was  very  poor, 
60 
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and  not  jJntfy  witha  monastic  walls,  bat  without 
he  led  a  barf  life,  &G  that  we  find  him  saying  once 
in  a  letter,  "  If  he'  could  only  get  some  money  he 
would  first  buy  some  Greek  books,  and  then  some 
clothes." 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Erasmus  came 
to  England,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
famous  Sir  Thomas  More.  There  is  an  old  story 
which  tells  how  they  met — neither  knowing  the 
other — at  dinner,  and  they  fell  into  a  brisk  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  Erasmus  exclaimed, 
"You  are  either  More,  or  nobody  knows  who." 
And  More  rejoined,  "  Aut  Erasmus,  aut  diabolus." 
These  two  great  wits  and  great  scholars  continued 
always  good  friends.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  have  passed  away  since  Erasmus  looked  from 
the  garden  of  the  old  house  at  Chelsea,  where  Sir 
Thomas  More  lived,  and  saw — what  was  really 
then — the  silver  Thames  gliding  before  him. 

After  some  time  our  Henry  viii — then  in  his 
better  and  brighter  years — tookafancyto  Erasmus 
and  invited  him  from  Italy,  whither  he  had  tra- 
velled, back  to  London.  It  was  after  his  return, 
when  in  England,  teaching  Greek  in  Cambridge 
or  residing  in  his  village  in  Kent,  where  for  some 
time  he  was  rector,  that  he  wrote  those  satires 
which  have,  perhaps,  chiefly  lent  immortality  to 
his  name,  although  they  do  not  constitute  really 
the  most  considerable  part  of  his  greatness.  He 
lashed  the  monks,  who  were  then  swarming  all 
over  Europe,  with  a  right  hearty  good  will. 
Erasmus  was,  we  believe,  with  all  his  faults, 
a  really  honest,  true  man.  Although  he  was  a 
priest,  he  had  very  little  of  the  priest  about  him. 
As  Mr.  James  Hannay  says  of  him,  "  He  was  offi- 
cially a  priest,  we  all  know,  but  by  seizing  a  sheep 
and  marking  pyou  don't  make  it  the  less  mutton. 
The  orthodox  laid  hold  of  him  in  his  youth  and 
did  what  they  liked  with  him.  It  was  of  little 
service  in  the  long  run.  '  You  have  brought  the 
wrong  bird  into  your  old  nest  here,  my  worthy 
Church,'  Nature  might  have  said ;  '  he  is  too 
young  yet  to  develop,  but  behold  his  plumage 
growing,  his  throat  is  strengthening,  he  is  feeling 
his  instincts.  This  is  not  a  magpie  to  fetch  small 
pilferings  for  you  ;  this  is  a  skylark,  and  when  the 
morning  light  dawns  on  him  he  will  soar  up  into 
it  and  startle  the  world  with  his  song  I '" 

As  a  satirist,  it  will  always  be  by  his  "Collo- 
quies" that  Erasmus  is  best  known.  He  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  utter  hollowness  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple which  appeared  to  mark  the  tone  of  general 
society,  and  it  was  his  conviction  that  monkery 
was  to  be  blamed  very  much  for  this  hollowness. 
Living  in  the  age  of  pilgrimages,  he  saw  those 
singular  processions  in  which  mighty  troops  of 
men  and  women  set  forth  to  kiss,  as  Erasmus 
says,  "the  old  shoes  and  dirty  handkerchiefs  of 
the  saints.  We  neglect  their  books,"  he  con- 
tinues, "which  are  the  more  holy  and  valuable 
relics ;  we  lock  up  their  shirts  and  clothes  in 
cabinets  adorned  with  jewels,  but  leave  their 
writings  to  mouldiness  and  vermin."  Unfortu- 
nately, Erasmus  seems  to  have  kissed  the  old 
shoes  himself  while  he  ridiculed  the  practice. 
And  there  was  the  significance  of  very  much  in 
his  career — kissing  the  shoes  and  laughing  at  it 


at  the  same  time,  for  he  himself  says,  and  with 
a  not  unbecoming  modesty,  "  I  had  no  inclination 
to  die  for  the  truth;  every  man  has  not  the 
courage  requisite  to  make  a  martyr,  and  I  fear 
that  if  I  was  put  to  the  trial  I  should  imitate  St. 
Peter  " — a  terrible  want  of  moral  courage,  amount- 
ing, we  fear,  in  many  instances,  to  real  cowardice. 
His  "  Colloquies,"  however,  were  decidedly  on 
the  Protestant  side  of  things ;  we  would  instance 
the  "  Shipwreck  "  especially  as  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  Erasmus.  It  shows  to  advan- 
tage the  power  of  the  satirist  in  word-painting. 
In  the  midst  of  the  storm,  the  shrouds  and  the 
masts  all  torn  and  shattered,  and  whole  bales  of 
merchandise  thrown  overboard,  the  sailors  are 
lustily  singing  their  "Salve  Regina"  as  if  they 
were  singing  for  a  wager.  Some  of  the  passengers 
made  promises  to  the  saints  that  if  they  would 
but  hear  them  they  would  become  Carthusians. 
There  was  an  Englishman  who  promised  golden 
mountains  to  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  so  he 
only  got  to  shore  alive.  Some  promised  a  great 
many  things  to  the  wood  of  the  Cross  in  one 
place,  and  some  to  the  wood  of  the  Cross  in 
another.  There  was  one  who  promised  he  would 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compostella, 
barefoot  and  bareheaded,  clothed  in  a  coat-of- 
mail,  and  begging  his  bread  all  the  way;  and 
another  was  bawling  aloud  to  St.  Christopher  lest 
St.  Christopher  should  not  hear  him,  that  he 
would  place  upon  the  top  of  a  church  in  Paris  a 
wax-taper  as  big  as  himself.  While  he  was  bawl- 
ing an  acquaintance  jogged  him  by  the  shoulder, 
reminding  him  that  if  he  gave  all  he  promised  he 
would  have  to  give  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and 
still  be  unable  to  pay  for  it.  His  friend  answered 
him  softly,  lest  St.  Christopher  should  hear  him, 
"  You  fool  I  do  you  think  I  mean  as  I  speak  ?  If 
I  once  get  safe,  I  won't  give  him  so  much  as  a 
tallow  candle  ! "  Thus  affliction  makes  men  reli- 
gious. But  there  was  one  man  on  board  who 
made  no  vows  and  bargains  with  the  saints. 
"Heaven,"  said  he,  "is  a  large  place,  and  if 
I  should  recommend  myself  even  to  St.  Peter, 
who,  as  he  stands  at  the  door,  would  perhaps  hear 
soonest,  before  he  can  come  to  the  Almighty  and 
tell  him  my  condition,  I  may  be  lost ;  I  will  go 
to  God  the  Father  Himself;  no  saint  hears  sooner 
than  He  does."  There  was  a  mother  on  board 
with  a  little  child  clasped  tenderly  to  her  bosom  ; 
she  was  praying  softly  and  in  silence.  So,  amidst 
loud,  roaring  cries,  and  some  who  were  making 
confessions  to  a  Dominican  monk  on  board,  there 
was  only  one  who,  seeing  the  bustle,  confessed 
himself  privately  to  God — the  man  who  had 
prayed  to  God.  Presently  the  ship  fell  to  pieces, 
there  was  a  rush  for  oars,  planks,  and  poles  to  the 
boats,  but  they  were  overcrowded,  and  sunk. 
Only  seven  out  of  seventy-eight  passengers  got 
safely  to  shore,  and  among  them  were  found  not 
those  who  promised  mountains  of  gold  to  the 
Virgin  or  wax  candles  to  the  saints,  not  those 
who  bawled  most  loudly  their  "Salve  Regina," 
nor  those  who  confessed  most  piteously  and 
devoutly  to  the  priest  and  the  monk,  but  the  calm, 
pious  woman  and  her  child,  and  the  man  who 
prayed  and  confessed  only  to  God. 
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From  such  passages  as  these  there  can  be  no 

■doubt  as  to  the  clear  sense  which  Erasmus  had  of 
many  of  the  follies  and  abuses  of  the  Church  ,  and 
there  was  a  saying,  that  "  Erasmus  laid  the  egg 
which  Luther  hatched."  Then,  when  Luther 
began  to  preach  the  Reformation,  it  was  supposed 
that  Erasmus  would  have  instantly  taken  sides 
with  the  great  reformer.  He  sat  in  his  study  and 
shot  forth  sharp  arrowy  rays  of  witty  light,  but 
he  did  not  join  the  reformers ;  he  had  no  spiritual 
earnestness  like  that  which  shines  so  luminously 
round  Luther's  character  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  not  false. 

The  works  of  Erasmus  were  condemned  by 
theological  cabals,  and  hacked  and  mangled  by 
the  Inquisition,  which  struck  out  the  most  valua- 
ble.parts  of  them,  and  they  would  have  been  lost 
to  all  future  ages  but  for  that  party  which  he 
would  not  boldly  espouse,  but  which  has  tolerated 
his  weakness  and  irresolution  for  the  sake  of  the 
measure  of  his  faithfulness  to  truth,  his  immense 
genius,  and  his  useful  labours.  Erasmus  seems  to 
have  been  himself  quiet  enough  beneath  the  tem- 
pestuous mass  of  vituperation  by  which  he  was 
assailed,  except  when  Singing  out  his  witticisms. 
It  is  beautifully  to  the  honour  of  Erasmus  that  he 
appears  never  to  have  lost  his  temper,  and  the 
glances  of  his  wit  sheened  about  like  sheet-light- 
ning, with  the  irradiation  of  good  humour,  seldom, 
except  in  his  controversy  with  Hiitten,  partaking 
or  the  nature  of  spite  or  spleen.  The  Pope's 
agent  offered  him  one  of  the  best  bishoprics 
if  he  would  write  against  Luther.  "  Luther,"  said 
he,  "  is  so  profound  a  divine  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  comprehend  him  thoroughly,  and  so  great  a 
man  that  I  learn  more  from  one  page  in  his  books 
than  from  all  Thomas  Aquinas."  He  summed 
up  the  worth  of  most  of  the  attacks  upon  himself 
aright  when  he  spoke  of  them  as  works  which, 
"like  a  candle-end  burning  in  the  socket,  soon 
cease  alike  to  burn  and  to  stink."  Though  his 
words,  in  our  more  polished  age,  would  sometimes 
have  been  accounted  coarse,  his  calmness  kept 
him  for  the  most  part  well-behaved.  He  used  to 
say,  "We  have  been  stunned  long  enough  with 
the  cry  of  'Gospel,  gospel,'  we  want  gospel  man- 
ners."    Such  was  Erasmus. 

It  was  quite  towards  the  close  of  the  life  of 
Erasmus  when  another  mighty  satirist  of  the  sins 
and  follies  of  the  Church  of  Rome  appeared  on 
the  field.  The  Swiss  traveller,  as  he  follows  his 
course  over  the  Lake  Zurich  and  comes  to  Rap- 
perschycol,  will  see  just  opposite  to  him  the  little 
island  of  Uffau,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  lake, 
with  its  little  church  and  solitary  house,  the  par- 
sonage. In  that  churchyard  rest  the  bones  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  leaders  of  the  great 
Lutheran  Reformation,  Ulrich  Von  Hiitten,  a 
brave  German  knight,  quite  willing  to  serve  the 
cause  by  his  sword  and  his  martyrdom,  but  who 
really  did  his  work  most  efficiently  by  making  all 
Europe  laugh  so  as  she  has  not  laughed  many 
times  since.  He  was  author  of  the  "Epistolas 
Obscurorum  Vivorum  "  (The  Epistles  of  Obscure 
Men).  The  best  account  we  have  of  these  famous 
letters  is  from  the  pen,  and  is  to  be  found  among 


the  dissertations,  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  We 
are  amazed  beyond  all  measure  that  they  have  never 
been  translated.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
no  papers  so  aided  the  cause  of  Luther,  and  con- 
tributed so  powerfully  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Papacy  in  that  age.  "Never,"  says  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  "were  unconscious  barbarism,  self- 
glorious  ignorance,  intolerant  stupidity,  and  sanc- 
timonious immorality  so  ludicrously  delineated." 
Erasmus  read  -  them ; '  he  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  boil ;  the  mere  reading  broke  the  boil  by 
his  irrepressible  laughter.  At  first  the  Romanists 
received  them  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  suspected 
no  harm.  The  letters  were,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
astonishing  pieces  of  irony  in  which  satire  dresses 
herself  in  the  garb  of  reality ;  but  when  it  became 
known  what  the  real  purpose  was,  the  work  fell 
like  a  bomb-shell  in  the  very  centre  of  the  camp 
of  the  enemies.  All  the  follies,  the  scandals,  the 
atrocities  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  so  gathered 
up,  and  used  with  such  a  cunning  and  cruel 
malignity  of  purpose,  the  ignorance,  the  inco- 
herent conceptions,  and  mock  gravity  of  learned 
ignorance  were  so  remorselessly  exposed,  that 
during  the  years  of  the  active  Reformation  warfare 
the  work  furnished  a  long  series  of  stigmata  for 
Rome.  Erasmus  was  suspected  of  a  hand  in  it; 
he  probably  very  well  knew  the  authors,  for  there 
were  most  probably  two,  if  not  three,  hands,  and, 
Reuchlin,  at  any  rate,  probably  supplied,  out  of 
his  vast  and  wonderful  stores,  much  of  the  learn- 
ing; but  the  wit  was  Ulrich's,  and  it  is  now 
satisfactorily  settled  that  he  in  truth  was  the  sub- 
stantial, the  real  author  of  this  great  repertory  of 
wit. 

Ulrich  Von  Hiitten  was  born  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1488,  in  the  Castle  Steckelberg,  in  Fran- 
conia;  thus  he  came  of  a  knightly  family,  and  the 
feudal  castle  in  which  he  was  born  rung  with  all 
the  sounds  of  feudal  life.  Ulrich  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  house,  but  being  of  a  very  weakly  con- 
stitution he  was  early  destined  for  the'  cloister. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  weakness  and  his  stature, 
which  was  short,  seemed  to  fit  him  much  more 
appropriately  for  the  profession  of  a  monk  than 
the  service  of  a  knight.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  placed  by  his  parents  in  the  Abbey  of  .Fulda, 
and  this  destiny  of  the  monastery  was  set  before 
him ;  so,  for  some  years,  his  father  laid  his  com- 
mands to  this  end  upon  him,  and  his  mother  wept 
and  entreated  Him.  Still  it  was  all  in  vain;  like 
Erasmus,  he  did  not  like  the  cloister,  and  believed 
himself  to  be  much  better  fitted  for  .the  work  of 
the  world  than  of  the  Church ;  so  at  sixteen  he  fled, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  lost  to  his  family. 
His  adventures  arc  most  romantic,  and  they  were 
very  various,  and  continued  for  some  time,  but  to 
recite  them  at  any  length  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  Young  as  he  was  he  did  not  hesitate  as  to 
the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  great  strife  then 
beginning.  He  fled  to  Luther  at  Erfurth ;  he 
bad  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  Reformer.  While 
Luther  became  the  representative  of  the  religious 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  Von  Hiitten  became 
the  leader  of  the  more  political  aspect  of  the 
movement.  He  was  the  Knight  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    He  is  described  as  having  a  most  cxpres- 
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sive  countenance,  and  sparkling  eyes  which 
seemed  sometimes  to  terrify  the  enemies  of  the 
truth,  while  they  revealed  the  tremendous  energy 
of  his  soul.  His  whole  character  was  full  of  the 
marks  of  knightly  chivalry.  He  also,  while  yet  a 
young  man,  became  the  vindicator  of  the  honour 
of  his  house  and  family.  A  great  private  wrong 
brought  him  first  very  obviously  before  the 
country.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  had  murdered 
Hans  Von  Hiitten.  He  had  failed  to  persuade  the 
wife  of  his  victim  to  come  to  him,  so  he  murdered 
the  husband  and  seized  the  wife,  and  it  was  the 
infirm  young  man,  whom  his  father  had  supposed 
to  be  too  weak  to  represent  the  honours  of  the 
family,  who  appealed  to  the  Emperor  and  stirred 
the  nation  to  a  sense  of  justice  in  this  great  out- 
rage. 

But  it  was  as  a  knight  of  the  pen  much  more 
than  as  a  knight  of  the  sword  that  Von  Hiitten 
became  famous.  The  "  Letters  of  Obscure  Men" 
suddenly  appeared ;  their  reception  was  immediate 
and  wonderful,  and  as  various  as  wonderful ;  the 
overwhelming  drollery  with  which  they  satirised  the 
sins  of  the  clergy  was  most  cunning,  so  that  many 
read  the  irony  and  received  its  singular  anecdotes 
with  exceeding  innocence.  A  Dominican  friar 
bought  a  great  number  of  copies  to  present  to  the 
Superiors  of  houses  of  his  order,  under  the  singular 
illusion  that  it  had  been  written  for  the  purpose 
of  praising  them.  At  Rome,  indeed,  there  was  no 
want  of  sense  as  to  the  intention  of  the  book  ;  a 
bull  was  issued  for  the  burningit,and  sentence  went 
forth  for  the  burning  of  the  author  too,  whenever  he 
should  be  discovered.  Erasmus  instantly  received 
the  credit  of  it,  but  such  a  reputation  was  too  dan- 
gerous, and  he  instantly  took  steps  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  and  purging  himself  from  such  an 
iniquitous  imputation.  And  long  before  the 
authorship  was  fairly  settled  the  author  himself 
was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  persecution. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says  :— "  These  letters 
have  always  been  a  stumbling-block  to  our  British 
divines,  critics,  and  historians."  The  oddity  of 
the  matter  is,  however,  that  even  such  a  genuine 
humorist  as  Sir  Richard  Steele,  as  Hamilton 
shows,  should  have  taken  this  volume  and  read  it 
as  a  piece  written  in  good  faith.  As  Hamilton 
very  truly  says,  "  The  monks  are  no  marvel  after 
this."  Indeed  the  letters  created  an  immense 
stir ;  they  brought  forth  and  set  in  a  wonderful 
light  the  superstition,  the  ignorance,  and  imper- 
tinence of  priests  and  monks. 

Poor  Hiitten  was  dogged  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  by  miser)',  and  no  wonder,  for  he 
was  among  the  very  boldest  spirits  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  he  stood  as  one  of  the  very  advanced 
guard  of  free  opinion.  He  loved  Luther,  but 
did  not  accept  all  the  items  of  Luther's  creed, 
"I  accept  the  title  of  Lutheran,"  he  said,  "in 
order  that  they  may  know  that  I  am  ever  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty."  He  wrote 
to  justify  Huss  ;  he  justified  the  blind  giant  of  the 
Bohemian  Reformation,  Ziska.  For  some  time, 
like  Luther,  he  was  obliged  to  seclude  himself  in 
an  unknown  retreat ;  he  found  refuge  in  the'castle 
of  his  friend  Sickengcn,  in  the  Castle  of  Ebem- 
berg  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  that  gTeat  soldier  he 


fled  with  CEcolampadius  to  Switzerland.  Charles 
v  was  persecuting  him ;  it  seems  singular  to  read 
that  the  cruel  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  but  also 
the  enemy  of  Charles  v  —  Francis  I  of  France — 
offered  to  Von  Hiitten  an  annual  pension  of  four 
hundred  crowns,  with  the  right  of  choosing  his 
place  of  residence ;  but  his  noble  soul  recoiled, 
even  in  his  extreme  distress,  from  receiving  a 
pension  from  the  enemy  of  his  faith,  and  he 
declined  it. 

Hiitten  was  received  at  Basle  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, the  council  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion thronging  forth  to  welcome  him  to  the 
city.  It  is  sad  to  find  that  his  old  friend  Eras- 
mus shrunk  from  him.  Eventually  Hiitten  was 
requested  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  retired  to 
Mulhausen.  There,  on  the  nth  of  March,  1533, 
he  assisted  in  the  solemn  public  suppression 
of  the  Papal  authority  in  that  city.  He  carried 
about  with  him,  however,  a  heart  ill  at  ease  ;  this 
man,  who  was  regarded  as  such  a  terror  that 
emperors  and  electors  feared  to  permit  him  to 
remain  in  their  territory,  was  sighing  after  a 
peaceful  existence;  he  was  constantly  dreaming 
of  the  delight  of  a  domestic  life.  He  writes  to 
his  piscator :  "  I  have  a  strong  desire  for  repose, 
and  some  day  I  shall  satis'y  it ;  but  in  order  to  do 
so  I  must  have  a  wife.  You  know  my  disposition  -r 
I  cannot  live  alone,  I  must  have  some  one  near 
me  with  whom  I  can  unbend  from  my  cares  and 
my  toils,  with  whom  I  can  laugh,  play,  converse 
gaily,  and  forget  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  the 
griefs  of  my  heart;  get  me  a  wife  then,  dear 
Frederick  ;  and  that  you  may  know  what  kind  of 
wife  I  desire,  she  must  be  young,  handsome, 
well  educated,  and  modest ;  she  must  have  a  com- 
petence though  not  a  fortune ;  upon  riches  I  do 
not  much  insist ;  as  to  her  birth,  the  wife  of  Hiitten 
will  always  be  sufficiently  noble."  His  last  flight 
was  to  Zwingli,  at  Zurich,  and  Zwingli  writes  to 
Pirckheimer,  "  Is  this  your  terrible  Hiitten,  that 
destroyer,  that  conqueror,  he  who  behaves  with 
such  sweetness  towards  his  friends,  towards  little 
children,  towards  the  humblest  of  men  ?  How 
can  we  believe  that  a  tongue  so  amiable  has  raised 
up  such  a  tempest  ?  " 

So  it  was  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich  the  terrible 
satirist  was  destined  to  find  repose,  but  not  the 
repose  of  which  he  dreamed,  and  for  which  he 
sighed.  It  was  Zwingli  who  sent  him  up  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  that  he  might  find  shelter  with, 
and  be  under  the  care  of,  a  clergyman  who  under- 
stood medicine ;  and  in  the  green  island  of  Uffau 
— the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  see  it  as  he  skirts 
the  border  of  the  lake,  with  its  pleasant  sentinels 
of  waving  trees — he  reached  the  place  of  his 
grave;  there  he  died  on  the  19th  of  August, 
^24,  at  the  age  of  thirty- six,  in  circumstances 
of  complete  destitution,  one  of  the  most  glorious, 
heroes  or  the  Reformation.  Thus  he  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  mighty  Alps ;  there  is  no  monument  to 
his  memory  over  his  grave ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  spot  where  the  strong  soldier  and  cheerful 
humorist  reposes — the  hero  who  fled  from  the 
monastery  in  his  boyhood  rather  than  be  a  monk, 
and  spent  his  life  in  attacking  the  monastic  sys- 
tem— now  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Einsiedeln. 
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I.— INTRODUCTORY. 


THE  advances  made  in  the  application  of 
electricity  during  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  truly  marvellous.  No  doubt  the  elec- 
tric era  was  ushered  in  some  forty  years  ago  by 
the  introduction  of  the  telegraph,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  decade  that  the  telephone,  the 
electric  light,  and  the  transmission  of  motive  power 
by  electricity  have  become  matters  of  everyday 
use.  Moreover,  we  have  arrived  now  at  a  point 
from  which  we  can  foresee  a  still  more  remark- 
able progress  in  the  future.  The  recent  electrical 
exhibition  at  Paris,  and  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
have  not  only  shown  how  much  has  already  been 
done  in  fitting  electricity  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind, but  also  how  much  remains  to  do.  The 
present,  therefore,  is,  we  think,  a  good  time  for 
giving  a  popular  account  of  electrical  appliances 
such  as  they  are  and  may  yet  be,  especially  as 
public  interest  in  the  subject  was  never  higher 
than  it  is  just  now.  In  the  following  papers  it 
shall  be  our  endeavour  to  describe  all  the  most 
important  developments  of  electricity  in  plain 
language,  as  free  from  technical  terms  as  possible. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  we  begin  by 
recalling  the  elementary  facts. 

Electricity,  as  every  schoolboy  is  taught,  takes 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  elektron,  signifying 


"  amber,"  because  the  famous  Greek  philosopher, 
Thales  of  Miletus,  found  out  that  when  a  piece  of 
amber  was  rubbed  it  acquired  the  power  of  attract- 
ing very  light  bodies,  such  as  grains  of  dust  or 
bits  of  straw.  Thales  lived  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  and  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  little  else  was  known  about  the  mysterious 
power  which  works  so  many  wonders  in  our  own 
day.  After  the  revival  of  learning,  however,  it 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  in 
the  year  1600,  that  glass,  sulphur,  resin,  and  many 
other  substances  behaved  like  amber  when  rubbed, 
and  the  true  science  of  electricity  then  began. 
The  kind  of  electricity  generated  in  this  way  is 
called  "  frictional  electricity,"  and  its  existence  is 
generally  demonstrated  in  the  following  way.  A 
dry  glass  tube  is  taken  and  vigorously  rubbed 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  then  brought  near 
to  a  small  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread 
from  the  arm  of  a  bracket  which  has  a  glass  stem. 
The  electricity  excited  on  the  rod  by  the  friction 
of  the  silk  will  attract  the  pith  ball  (as  shown 
in  Fig.  I,  where  g  is  the  rod  and  p  the  ball). 
Almost  as  soon,  however,  as  the  ball  touches  the 
rod  it  will  fly  off  again  and  take  up  the  position  p" 
with  respect  to  the  rod  g'.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
touching  the  rod  the  ball  pilfers  some  of  its  clec- 
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tricity,  and  is  repelled.  If,  however,  a  rod  of  seal- 
ing-wax or  resin  is  now  rubbed  with  the  silk  and 
put  in  the  place  of  the  glass  rod,  the  electrified 


bail  will  be  attracted  to  the  was.  The  explanation 
of  this  preference  was  that  the  rubbing  had  charged 
the  sealing-wax  with  an  opposite  kind  of  elec- 
tricity to  that  on  the  glass  and  also  on  the  ball. 
Hence  we  had  the  law  that  like  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity repel  each  other,  and  unlike  kinds  attract. 

This  experiment  and  many  others  of  the  same 
sort  led  the  celebrated  M.  Dufay  to  imagine  that 
there  were  two  opposite  kinds  of  electric  fluid 
pervading  all  bodies.  Having  an  attraction  for 
each  other,  he  held  that  they  tended  to  mix  and 
neutralise  each  other,  thereby  producing  a  state 
of  electric  quiet  in  the  body.  Rubbing  separated 
the  two  fluids  from  each  other  and  rendered  them, 
appreciable  to  our  tests.  It  could  be  shown  that 
when  a  body  is  electrified  by,  rubbing,  *n  equal 
quantity  of  the  opposite  kwi;<of  electricity.  was 
always  excited  on  the  rubh*ry&}ust  as  if  the  act 
of  rubbing  merely  divorced  tbutwo  different  fluids 
from  each  other.  The  electricity  produced  on 
glass  by  rubbing  with  silk  he  called  the  positive,  or 
vitreous,  fluid,  and  lhat  produced  on  resin  by  the 
same  kind  of  rubber  he  called  negative,  or  resinous, 
fluid.  The  nature  of  the  rubber  has  to  be  taken 
into  account,  for  if  glass  be  rubbed  with  cat's 
skin,  for  example,  it  will  become  charged  with 
negative  instead  of  positive  electricity,  and  simi- 
larly, if  resin  be  rubbed  with  cat's  skin  it  will 
become  positively  electrified.  The  kind  of  elec- 
tricity called  forth  depends,  in  fact,  on  some 
mysterious  relation  between  the  two  surfaces 
which  come  into  contact  with  one  another. 

Benjamin  Franklin  combated  the  hypothesis 
of  Dufay,  and  suggested  that  there  is  only  one 
electric  fluid,  and  that  when  a  body  is  positively  elec- 
trified it  has  an  excess  of  the  fluid,  and  when  nega- 
tively electrified,  a  deficiency  of  it.  No  electrician 
nowadays  believes  that  electricity  is  a  fluid  at  all, 
but  the  old  language  is  still  retained  for  the  con- 
venience of  reference  to  former  works  on  the 
subject. 

The  mode  of  generating  electricity  by  friction 
has  been  greatly  improved  upon,  and  the  simple 
experiment  of  rubbing  a  glass  rod  by  hand  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  elaborate  plate-glass  ma- 
chines now  employed.  One  of  these  in  the  recent 
Paris  Electrical  Exhibition  took  four  men  to 
work  it,  and  yielded  sparks  as  thick  as  a  wheat 
straw,  and  twenty-three  inches  long.  Newton 
was  the  first  to  employ  a  globe  of  glass  rubbed  bv 
the  hands,  and  Otto  Von  Guericke,  the  illustrious 
burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  used  a  ball  of  sulphur. 
Soon,  however,  the  practice  came  in  of  employing 
cylinders  or  discs  or  glass  rubbed  by  silk  cushions, 
and  the  production  of  the  electricity  was  increased 


by  covering  the  silk  with  an  amalgam  of  two 
parts  of  zinc,  one  of  tin,  and  six  of  mercury,  made 
into  a  paste  with  lard  or  butter. 

The  ordinary  plate-glass  machine  is  illustrated 
in  figure  2,  where  t  is  a  large  circular  plate  of 


glass,  mounted  on  an  axle,  which  can  be  turned 
by  the  winch  handle  w.  The  rubbers,  rr,  rr,  arc 
arranged  in  pairs  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
plate  which  turns  between  each  pair.  The  rub- 
bers are  horsehair  cushions  covered  with  silk, 
which  bas  been  coated  with  the  paste  referred  to, 
and  as -the  rides  of  the  plate  pass  between  them 
the  friction-' generates  positive  electricity  on  the 
glass.  Flaps  *f  oiled  silk,  s  s,  are  attached  to  the 
rubbers  to  keep  the  electricity  from  discharging- 
itself  into  the  air,  and  two  combs  of  brass  points, 
p  p,  are  presented  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  to 
tap  the  electricity  and  collect  it  on  the  "  prime 
conductor."  This  conductor  is  simply  a  frame  of 
brass  tubing  with  rounded  knobs,  from  which  the 
positive  electricity  in  the  form  of  a  spark  may  be 
drawn  off.  The  negative  electricity  of  the  rub  - 
bers  is  also  led  away  for  use  in  some  machines. 

Electricity  may  also  be  generated  by  the  fric- 
tion of  pure  water  globules  against  wood.  This 
fact  was  discovered  in  1840  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Armstrong,  whose  apparatus  for  showing  it 
consists  of  a  high-pressure  boiler,  from  which  the 
steam  escapes  by  a  series  of  fine  pipes  lined  with 
wood,  and  blows  against  a  metal  comb  connected 
with  a  conductor.  The  friction  against  the  wood 
charges  the  steam  with  positive  electricity,  which 
is  delivered  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  comb  and  the 
conductor,  as  in  the  ordinary  electric  machine. 
In  this  case  also  the  nature  of  the  touching  sur- 
faces is  very  important,  for  if  turpentine  be  mixed 
with  the  water  the  steam  becomes  negatively 
charged. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  conductor"  leads  us  to 
the  most  important  property  of  electricity,  that  is 
to  say,  its  power  of  travelling  through  certain  sub- 
stances. In  1 71 1  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of 
the  Charterhouse,  succeeded  in  transmitting  the 
electricity  from  a  glass  machine  along  a  wire  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  wire  was  suspended 
by  hanks  of  silk  thread,  for  Gray  had  made  the 
discovery  that  some  bodies — such  as  the  metals, 
carbon,  water — conducted  electricity  away,  while 
others — such  as  silk,  glass,  resin,  air — did  not  con- 
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duct  electricity  away.  The  former'  are  called 
conductors,  the  latter  non-conductors,  or  more 
commonly,  insulators.  Silver  is  the  best  con- 
ductor of  all  known  metals,  and  copper  comes 
next,  hence  its  use  in  making  electrical  instru- 
ments and  the  conducting  wire  of  telegraph  cables ; 
while  silk,  india-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  paraffin 
wax,  being  non-conductors,  are  generally  used  to 
cover  the  copper  wire  so  as  to  isolate  or  confine 
the  electricity  upon  it. 

Stephen  Gray's  line  was  the  germ  of  the  elec- 
tric  telegraph,  and  soon  there  were  plans  invented 
fox  sending  signals  from  one  place  to  another  by 
means  of  electricity  conveyed  along  an  insulated 
.wire.  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  to  send  visible 
signals  along  a  conductor  by  electric  sparks  which 
would  ignite  alcohol  at  the  farther  end,  and  in 
17+8  he  actually  set  fire  to  spirits  by  an  electric 
current  sent  through  a  wire  across  the  Schuylkill 
River.  Moreover,  in  the  "  Scots  Magazine  for 
1753,  there  is  a  letter  signed  by  one  "C.  M.," 
supposed  to  be  a  Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  of  Ren- 
frew, in  which  there  is  a  full  description  of  a 
practical  telegraph.  His  plan  was  to  have  wires 
equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
stretched  on  poles  between  the  two  places  which 
wished  to  correspond  with  one  another.  They  were 
to  be  insulated  from  the  poles  by  glass  and 
jeweller's  cement,  an  electric  machine  was  to  sup- 

Ely  the  electricity  which  traversed  them,  and 
ght-printed  characters  were  to  be  visibly  at- 
tracted by  the  electrified  ends  of  the  wires. 
"  Suppose,"  says  the  writer,  "  I  am  to  pronounce 
the  word  Sir,  With  a  piece  of  glass,  or  any  other 
electric  (non-conductor)  perse,  I  strike  the  wire 
S  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  barrel  of 
the  electric  machine  generating  the  electricity; 
then  1,  then  r,  all  in  the  same  way,  and  my  cor- 
respondent almost  in  the  same  instant  observes 
these  several  characters  rise  in  order  to  the  elec- 
trified ball  at  his  end  of  the  wire." 

This  and  other  plans  of  signalling  by  means  of 
frictional  electricity  were,  however,  tried  only  to 
be  abandoned.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
insulating  the  spark  on  the  wire,  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  escape  from  fine  points  into -the  air, 
or  to  flow  into  the  ground  through  the  wood  or ' 
other  substances  used  as  insulators.  It  was  not 
until  a  more  docile  kind  of  electricity  was  dis- 
covered in  the  electric  current  produced  by  the 
voltaic  battery  that  the  electric  telegraph  as  it 
exists  now  became  practicable.  These  early  ex- 
periments with  frictional  electricity,  however, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  later  telegraph,  by  lead- 
ing up  to  general  laws  and  suggesting  ideas. 
Moreover,  they  gave  us  the  lightning-rod,  which 
has  proved  invaluable  in  saving  life  and  property 
from  the  thunderbolt  both  on  land  and  sea. 
When  Franklin,  in  the  June  of  1751,  sent  his  kite 
up  to  the  clouds  and  drew  sparks  from  the  end  of 
the  wetted  string,  which  in  this  case  served  to 
conduct  the  atmospheric  electricity,  he  demon- 
strated the  indentity  of  the  dreaded  lightning- 
flash  with  the  tiny  spark  from  an  electric 
machine.  And  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  elec- 
tricity can  be  conducted  by  a  metal  wire,  and  that 
it  tends   to  discharge  itself  by  points,  it  was  an 


easy  matter  for  him  to  devise  a  lightning-rod 
of  copper  with  one  end  buried  in  the  ground  and 
the  other  rearing  a  fine  point  above  the  building 
to  be  protected.  With  this  arrangement  the 
electricity  of  the  cloud  would  discharge  itself  into 
the  wire  by  its  fine  point,  and  thereby  find  a 
harmless  path  into  the  ground. 

In  the  year  1 800  the  celebrated  Volta,  Professor 
of  Physics  at  Pavia,  invented  the  chemical  gene- 
rator of  electricity  which  is  now  known  as  the 
voltaic  cell,  and  thereby  inaugurated  the  remark- 
able development  of  electrical  science  which 
characterises  the  present  century.  Volta  took 
plates  of  two  different  metals,  copper  and  zinc, 
and  (separated  them  by  a  layer  of  acidulated  water. 
On  joining  the  two  plates  by  a  wire  he  found  a 
current  of  electricity  in  the  wire,  and  this  current 
became  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pairs  of  plates  which  he  employed.  Each  pair  of 
dissimilar  metals  with  its  connecting  layer  of 
liquid  formed  a  simple  element,  and  a  number  of 
these  elements  in  combination  formed  a  battery. 
The  elementary  voltaic  cell,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 


consists  of  the  plate  of  zinc  (e)  and  a  plate  of 
copper  (c),  plunged  in  a  vessel  of  water  tinctured 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  connected  outside  the 
cell  by  a  wire  {w  in).  When  the  wire  (w  w)  is 
disconnected  or  broken,  no  current  of  electricity 
is  obtained ;  but  when  this  wire  is  connected,  the 
voltaic  "circuit"  is  completed,  and  the  current 
flows  in  the  wire.  Chemical  action  then  goes  on 
in  the  cell,  the  zinc  is  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  water,  just  as  coal  is  burned  in  a  fire,  and  the 
chemical  action  keeps  up  the  supply  of  electricity 
just  as  the  burning  coal  keeps  up  the  supply  of 
heat.  No  matter  how  long  the  connecting  wire 
is,  the  current  will  flow  through  it,  provided  it  is 
entire,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  telegraph 
lines  two  or  three  thousand  miles  long. 

The  water  in  this  combination  supplies  the 
oxygen  to  bum  the  zinc,  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
merely  added  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  water 
to  the  passage  of  the  electricity  through  it,  for  the 
current  starts  from  the  zinc  plate  where  the 
chemical  action  takes  place,  and  flows  to  the 
copper  plate  within  the  cell,  then  through  the 
wire  back  to  the  zinc  plate,  thus  completing  its 
round.  The  hydrogen  set  free  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  water  to  yield  oxygen  to  the  zinc  is 
given  off  in  the  form  of  gas.  This  elementary 
cell  has,  of  course,  been  greatly  improved  upon, 
and  there  are  now  hundreds  of  different  combina- 
tions of  solids  and  liquids  serving  as  voltaic 
batteries.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Daniel! 
battery,  the  Leclanch£  battery,  the  Bunsen,  Grove, 
and  Smee  batteries.  The  Daniel!  battery  is  the 
elementary  cell  we  have  described,  with  crystals 
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of  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  added  round 
the  copper  plate.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the 
free  hydrogen  into  pure  copper  and  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  use- 
lessly given  off  to  the  air,  helps  to  provide  sul- 
phuric acid  to  reduce  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  cell.  Moreover,  as  all  the  hydrogen  is  not  dis- 
charged in  the  elementary  cell,  but  part  clings  to 
the  copper  plate,  and  weakens  the  power  of  the 
cell  by  an  effect  called  "polarisation,"  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  somehow, 
and  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  way  than  in 
making  it  keep  down  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  cell.  Polarisation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  the  gas  on  the  copper  acts  as  if  the 
hydrogen  had  taken  the  place  of  the  copper  in 
the  combination.  Now  the  power  of  the  cell 
depends  on  the  two  plates  employed,  just  as  the 
charge  of  electricity  developed  by  friction  depends 
on  the  materials  rubbed  together,  and  it  does  not 
do  to  allow  an  inferior  substance  like  hydrogen  to 
take  the  place  of  the  copper.  All  cells  in  which 
this  effect  of  "  polarisation,"  or  the  polarising  of 
the  negative  plate,  is  not  well  prevented  are  liable 
to  get  feeble  during  action,  and  yield  an  incon- 
stant current.  Daniell's  battery  gives  the  most 
constant  current  of  all,  and  hence  is  largely  used 
on  telegraphs  where  there  are  many  messages  to 
be  sent.  A  convenient  form  employed  in  America 
is  shown  in  Fig.  +,  where  z  is  the  zinc  plate,  cast 


in  the  form  of  a  star,  and  plunged  in  sulphuric 
acid  and  water ;  C  is  the  copper  plate,  consisting 
of  two  bent  strips  riveted  crosswise ;  and  s  is  the 
sulphate  of  copper  in  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  cell  which  contains  the  whole.  The  two 
cells  are  joined  up  together  "  in  tension,"  that  is 
to  say,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  greatest  power 
of  sending  the  current  through  a  long  wire.  For 
this  the  copper  plate  of  each  cell  is  connected 
(by  the  wire  a/)  to  the  zinc  plate  of  the  next,  and 
80  on  through  the  whole  battery,  which  may  num- 
ber fifty  cells  or  more.  The  working  current  is 
in  this  case  drawn  off  by  the  terminal  wires  w  uf, 
and  it  has  a  power  of  overcoming  resistance  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  a  battery  is  connected 
up  for  telegraphing  over  long  lines,  but  when  the 


current  is  to  be  used  for  magnetising  purposes,  or 
for  electro- plating,  the  batter}-  is  joined  up  "  in 
quantity,"  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  largest  quantity  of  electricity,  though  its  actual 
power  of  overcoming  resistance  may  be  small. 
This  is  done  by  connecting  all  the  zinc  plates 
together  and  all  the  copper  plates  together,  thus 
forming  one  large  zinc  and  one  large  copper  plate, 
in  short,  one  aggregated  cell. 

The  Leclanche1  battery  is  not  very  constant,  but 
it  has  the  merit  of  rapidly  recovering  its  primitive 
power  when  allowed  to  rest  a  short  time.'  More- 
over, it  is  clean,  convenient,  and  portable,  and 
hence  it  is  very  useful  for  electric  bells  in  house- 
holds, or  for  local  telegraph  stations  where  it  is 
only  used  occasionally.  It  consists  of  a  zinc  rod 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  water, 
together  with  a  plate  of  carbon  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  black  oxide  of  manganese.  The  latest 
form  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  where  z  is  the  zinc,  c  the 


carbon,  and  M  M  is  the  manganese  salt  kneaded 
into  the  form  of  two  blocks  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  carbon. 

Bunsen's  battery  is  composed  or  a  zinc  plate 
immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  carbon  plate  in 
nitric  acid,  with  a  porous  partition  between  to 
separate  the  two  liquids.  Grove's  is  like  Bun- 
sen's,  except  that  a  platinum  plate  is  substituted 
for  the  carbon,  and  Smce's  consists  of  a  zinc  plate 
and  a  silver  plate  roughly  coated  with  platinum 
immersed  side  by  side  in  a  vessel  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  The  object  in  roughening  the 
silver  with  platinum  is  to  allow  the  hydrogen  to 
discharge  itself  from  the  fine  points  of  platinum, 
and  not  remain  upon  the  silver  plate  to  "polarise" 
it,  or,  in  other  words,  reduce  its  "  electro-motive  " 
power.  The  last  three  kinds  of  battery,  and  many 
others,  are,  however,  rather  adapted  for  experi- 
mental purposes  than  common  use,  and  hence  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  longer. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  voltaic  "circuit"  of 
"  resistance,"  "  current,"  and  "  electro-motive  " 
power,  and  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  these  terms.  The  "  circuit "  is  the 
complete  course,  or  round,  traversed  by  the  current 
of  electricity  in  setting  out  from  the  spot  where 
it  is  generated  and  returning  there.  It  may  consist 
of  a  straight  wire,  such  as  a  telegraph  line,  or  the 
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bobbin  of  wire  in  an  electro-magnet,  or  a  sparking 
coil ;  it  may  be  in  part  made  up  of  an  electro- 
typer's  bath,  an  electric  lamp,  an  electric  motor, 
or  even  of  the  earth  itself;  but  still  the  entire 
round  is  called  the  circuit.  Whatever  it  is  com- 
posed of,  it  exercises  a  certain  "  resistance  "  to  the 
passage  of  the  current,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
friction  in  a  pipe  resists  the  flow  of  water  through 
it ;  and  the  force  which  impels  the  current  through 
the  pipe  is  the  electro- motive  force.  In  a  voltaic 
battery,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  electro- 
motive force  mainly  depends  on  the  two  kinds  of 
substance  which  form  the  plates  and  the  number  of 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  battery.  In 
the  analogy  of  flowing  water  which  we  have  em- 
ployed it  corresponds  to  the  "  head"  or  pressure 
of  the  water  in  the  pipes.  Alter  this  explanation 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  the  quantity  of  electricity  driven  through 
the  circuit,  and  that  its  strength,  or  the  quantity 
flowing  per  second,  will  be  directly  as  the  electro- 
motive force  driving  it,  and  inversely  as  the  re- 
sistance it  encounters.    This  relation  is  a  funda- 

_  mental  one  in  the  science  of  electricity,  and  is 

'  known  to  electricians  as  Ohm's  Law. 

Besides  the  voltaic  "  pile,"  or  battery,  there  is 


o 


another  very  useful  combination  of  two  different 
metals  for  generating  currents  of  electricity.     This 


is  termed  the  thermo-pile,  because  heat  takes  the 
place  of  chemical  oxidation  in  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  electricity.  It  is  based  on  the  remark- 
able discovery  of  Professor  Secbcck,  that  when 
two  different  metals  are  soldered  together  so  as  to 
form  a  closed  ring  or  circuit,  as  at  a  in  Fig  6,  and 
one  of  the  junctions  is  heated  more  than  the  other, 
an  electric  current  is  set  up  in  the  circuit.  With 
one  pair  of  junctions  a  very  feeble  current  is  pro- 
duced, just  as  a  single  voltaic  element  gives  a 
feeble  current,  but  by  combining  a  number  of  pairs 
in  the  fashion  of  n,  Fig.  6,  where  the  shaded  bars 
represent  pieces  of  antimony  and  the  plain  bars 
bismuth,  it  is  found  that  when  all  the  joints  on 
one  side  are  heated,  a  powerful  current  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  elementary  ones  will  circulate  in 
the  wire  w  connecting  the  terminal  pieces  p  p, 
which  correspond  to  the  poles  of  the  voltaic  pile. 
The  electric  current  produces  many  curious 
effects,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  usefully 
applied;  but  we  shall  only  enumerate  the  most 
important  of  these.  It  decomposes  chemicals, 
and  hence  has  given  rise  to  the  electro-plating 
industry  and  many  other  processes,  such  as  the 
storage  of  electricity,  the  rectification  of  alcohol, 
the  manufacture  of  aniline  colours,  and  the  re- 
duction of  watery  tumours  in  the  art  of  medicine. 
In  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  wire,  or,  better 
still,  some  semi-conductor,  such  as  carbon,  it  pro- 
duces light  and  heat,  hence  we  have  the  electric 
light  and  the  red-hot  platinum  wire  used  in  the 
actual  cautery.  When  it  is  caused  to  flow  through 
a  wire  coiled  round  a  pivoted  magnetic  needle  it 
causes  the  needle  to  move,  and  if  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
is  put  within  the  coil  in  lieu  of  the  needle,  that  bar 
will  become  a  magnet.  From  the  first  of  these  two 
important  effects  we  have  the  needle  telegraph  of 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  and  the  reflecting  gal- 
vanometer for  measuring  currents,  while  from  the 
second  we  have  an  infinite  variety  of  appliances, 
such  as  the  printing  telegraph,  the  electric  bell, 
the  telephone,  and  the  magneto-electric  motor. 


THE    VIOLIN. 


IN  these  days,  when  the  violin  has  won  a  per- 
manent place  in  our  esteem  and  our  affection, 
when  it  is  considered  the  king  of  instruments, 
and  the  most  wonderful  and  plastic  interpreter  of 
musical  genius,  it  is  strange  to  remember  the  dis- 
dain with  which  it  was  regarded  only  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Since  then  all  classes  have  acknow- 
ledged its  power.  Musicians  cherish  it  as  the 
treasure-house  of  their  deepest,  tenderest  emo- 
tions; doctors — the  lively  Vignent  de  Marviile, 
tor  instance — extol  it  from  a  medical  point  of 
view ;  lovers  of  art  prize  it  for  the  flowing  curves 
and  nice  adjustment  of  many  parts  which  consti- 
tute it  a  piece  of  artistic  work.  Enthusiastic 
collectors  testify  by  a  lifelong  devotion  to  their 
chosen  pursuit  the  ardour  it  can  inspire ;    and 


gifted  minds  have  dwelt  with  delight  upon  its 
singular  powers — how  tenderly,  a  single  quotation 
from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  suffice  to 
show: 

"  Violins,  too.  The  sweet  old  Amati  1  the 
divine  Stradivarius  1  Played  on  by  ancient 
maestros  until  the  bow  hand  lost  its  power  and 
the  flying  fingers  stiffened.  Bequeathed  to  the 
passionate  young  enthusiast,  who  made  it  whisper 
his  hidden  love,  and  cry  his  inarticulate  longings, 
and  scream  his  untold  agonies,  and  wail  his 
monotonous  despair.  Passed  from  his  dying 
hand  to  the  cold  virtuoso,  who  let  it  slumber  in 
its  case  for  a  generation,  till,  when  his  hoard  was 
broken  up,  it  came  forth  once  more,  and  rode  the 
stormy  symphonies  of  royal  orchestras,  beneath 
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the  rushing;  bow  of  their  lord  and  leader.     Into 

lonely  prisons  with  improvident  artistes ;  into 
convents,  from  which  arose,  day  and  night,  the 
holy  hymns  with  which  its  ton^s  were  blended ; 
and  back  again  to  orgies,  in  which  it  learned  to 
howl  and  laugh  as  if  a  legion  of  devils  were  shut 
up  in  it;  then,  again  to  the  gentle  dilettante, 
who  calmed  it  down  with  easy  melodies  until  it 
answered  him  softly,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old 
maestros,  and  so  given  into  our  hands,  its  pores 
all  full  of  musk,  stained,  like  the  meerschaum, 
through  and  through  with  the  concentrated  hue 
and  sweetness  of  all  the  harmonies  which  "have 
kindled  and  faded  on  its  strings." 

Who  would  have  thought,  in  the  time  of  its 
degradation,  that  the  poor  despised  violin  could 
ever  command  such  graceful  homage  ?  Indeed, 
the  fascination  the  fiddle  now  exerts  over  minds 
and  characters  so  diverse,  is  almost  as  astonish- 
ing as  the  contempt  lavished  upon  it  in  the  days 
of  the  Smarts.  One  can  hardly  identify  the 
"  sweet  old  Amati — the  divine,  Stradivarius  "  of 
the  foregoing  eloquent  passage  with  the  "  vulgar 
and  ribald  instrument,"  to  write  expressly  for 
which  was,  we  are  told,  an  instance  of  great  con- 
descension for  a  musician  of  character;  nor  can 
we  easily  reconcile  the  enthusiasm  of  the  talented 
author  of  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table" 
with  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  sarcastic  remark,  "  A 
fiddle  under  my  cloak  I  It  was  an  oversight  he 
did  not  tell  my  lord  to  what  company  of  tiddlers 
I  belonged  1 "  To  understand  Sir  Roger's  indig- 
nation we  must  bear  in  mind  that  gentlemen  tben 
"esteemed  a  violin  only  belonging  to  a  common 
fiddler,  and  could  not  endure  that  it  should  come 
among  them  for  fear  of  making  their  meetings  to 
be  vain  and  fiddling."  Sentiments  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  which  Lord  Chesterfield  thus 
expressed  to  his  son  many  years  after  : 

"  Music  is  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  liberal 
arts,  and  not  unjustly ;  but  a  man  of  fashion  who 
is  seen  piping  or  fiddling  at  a  concert  degrades 
his  own  dignity.  If  you  love  music,  hear  it ;  pay 
fiddlers  to  play  for  you,  but  never  fiddle  yourself '." 

Alas  for  Lord  Chesterfield  and  his  fatherly 
counsel !  Alas  for  the  beruffled  and  bewigged 
exclusives  who  dreaded  the  very  introduction  of  a 
violin  in  their  midst !  Now  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh fiddles  in  public,  and  not  only  gentlemen 
are  proud  to  display  their  acquaintance  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  marvellous  little  instrument,  but 
ladies  have  taken  it  triumphantly  in  hand.  Not 
that  this  is  altogether  new,  for  a  violin  of  the  old 
and  imperfect  fashion,  but  splendidly  "  got  up," 
has  been  traced  to  the  possession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  is  said  to  have  played  upon  it,  as  well  as 
upon  the  lute  and  the  virginals. 

Nearer  our  own  time,  Madame  Mara  stands 
forth  as  a  performer.  Gifted  as  she  was  with  mar- 
vellous vocal  power,  a  happy  alliance  existed  in 
her  case  between  the  greatest  of  natural  instru- 
ments and  the  greatest  of  artificial  ones.  This 
celebrated  woman  married  a  violoncellist — there 
could  not  fail  to  be  harmony  between  such  a  well- 
assorted  pair,  one  would  think.  Madame  Sirmen 
also  attracted  much  attention  by  her  violin  playing 
about   1780.    She  visited  France  and  England, 


giving  the  amateurs,  as  a  witty  writer  remarks,  the 
singular  opportunity  of  hearing  a  Sirmen  on  the 
fiddle. 

It  was  for  a  lady  violinist — Regina  Sacchi, 
afterwards  Madame  Schlick — that  Mozart  wrote 
his  beautiful  Sonata  in  B  flat  minor.'  We  must 
not  omit  from  the  list  Signora  Paravicini,  whose 
mode  of  bowing  vanquished  all  preconceived  ideas 
of  the  awkwardness  of  the  instrument  in  a  female 
hand.  Nor  Madame  Krahmen,  who,  in  1824, 
executed  a  violin  concerto  of  Viotti's  with  great 
spirit  and  effect  at  a  concert  in  Vienna.  Nor 
Mademoiselle  Eleanora  Neumann,  creating,  as  she 
did,  a  sensation  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna,  when 
yet  a  child  of  nine  or  ten.  These  and  other  noted 
names  show  what  the  ladies  can  do  in  this  way, 
and  its  increasing  popularity  among  the  present 
generation  is  doubtless  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to- 
the  admirable  achievements  of  Madame  Norman- 
Nemda  and  many  more  of  that  ilk,  whose  demon- 
stration that  the  violin  is  equally  adapted  with  the 
overworked  piano  forfeminine  use  isas  gratifying  as 
it  is  hopeful.  Scarcely  any  instrument  induces  more 
gracefulness  of  gesture.  The  slender  hand  and 
rounded  arm  uplifted  to  guide  the  bow ;  the  pliant  * 
fingers,  winning  melody  from  the  strings  with  a 
touch  that  is  half  a  caress. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
our  household  music  may  be  a  little  more  varied 
than  it  is  at  present ;  when  we  may  hear,  instead 
of  endless  fantasias,  with  the  original  theme  tor- 
tured under  the  name  of  variations,  some  of  the 
quartets  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  played  in  private. 
Thus  would  each  new  student  of  the  violin 
become  a  supporter  of  the  best  music — a  small 
apostle  of  chamber  classical  stringed  composi- 
tions, educating  his  or  her  surroundings,  and 
helping  to  create  an  appreciative  audience  for 
the  enterprising,  and  too  often  undervalued,  con- 
cert-givers. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  bom  of  a  natural  long- 
ing to  widen  the  sphere  of  our  favourite.  We  arc 
peering  forward  when  we  should  be  looking  back. 
Away,  then,  dreams  of  the  future !  and  rise  again 
on  our  mental  vision,  troublous  times  of  Cavalier 
and  Roundhead,  when,  through  the  cloud  of  dis- 
honour that  obscured  the  violin,  broke  the  dawn  of 
its  corning  dignity. 

So  early  as  1653  a  countryman  of  ours  named 
Rogers  wrote  airs  in  four  parts  for  the  violin.  But 
what  made  the  year  memorable  was  the  birth  of 
Corelli ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  more  immediate 
part  of  our  subject — viz.,  the  composers  and  players 
who  have  "condescended"  to  make  the  violin 
their  special  study,  to  develop  its  resources,  and 
to  place  it  in  the  proud  position  it  now  occupies 
as  the  leading  instrument. 

The  great  composers  who  wrote  for  it  were  in 
many  cases  also  executants  of  exceptional  ability ; 
witness  Tartini,  Lulli,  Viotti,  Spohr,  and  others. 
Composers  and  players  are  therefore  inseparably 
united.  It  is  noticeable  that  nearly  all  the  fore- 
most musicians  played  upon  stringed  instruments, 
if  not  with  proficiency,  yet  enough  to  enable  them  to 
make  pleasurable  use  of  their  acquirements. 
Sebastian  Bach,  Handel,  and  Mozart  were  violin- 
players  ;    Haydn  and    Mendelssohn    could    take 
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their  tenor  pail  in  a  quartet,  and  Beethoven  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  double-bass. 

The  first  set  of  sonatas  for  the- violin  from  the 
pen  of  an  Englishman  were  printed  in  London  in 
1660  by  John  Jenkins.  He  was  one  of  the  "Court 
musicians,  and  Anthony  Wood  speaks  of  him  as 
"the  mirror  and  wonder  of  his  age  for  music." 
He  certainly  proved  himself  capable  of  giving  new 
life  to  an  instrument  then  held  in  contempt,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  entered  upon  his  career 
at  a  period  of  our  history  peculiarly  unfortunate 
for  the  advancement  of  his  art.  The  total  sup- 
pression of  the  cathedral  service  in  1643  at  once 
deprived  the  leading  musicians  of  their  chief  source 
of  income.  Most  of  them  were  Royalists,  and  con- 
sequently forced  to  seek  shelter  under  the  roofs  of 
a  few  votaries  of  the  art  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  there  to  play  and  compose  with  fear  and 
trembling.  How  dangerous  it  was  to  be  associated 
with  or  taken  in  the  act  of  playing  the  fiddle, 
Roger  North's  words  plainly  tell  us..  "There  wasa 
society  of  gentlemen  of  good  esteem,  whom  I  shall 
not  name,  for  some  of  them  as  I  hear  arc  still  living, 
that  used  to  meet  often  for  consort."  John  Jenkins 
fortunately  had  plenty  of  friends  high  in  position 
and  ability,  in  whose  homes  he  was  ever  a  wel- 
come guest.  He  was  a  very  productive  writer ; 
and  as  an  instance  of  his  forgetiulness  of  his  own 
compositions,  it  is  related  :  "  A  Spanish  Don  sent 
some  papers  to  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  State  painter  to 
Charles  11,  containing  a  single  part  of  a  concerted 
piece  of  music,  expressing  a  wish,  that  Sir  Peter 
should  procure  the  remaining  parts.  Upon  show- 
ing them  to  Roger  North,  he  suggested  Jenkins 
being  consulted  ;  this  was  accordingly  done,  who 
immediately  claimed  the  composition  as  his  own, 
but  was  quite  unable  to  say  when  or  where  he  wrote 
it." 

Jenkins  died  at  Kimberley  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
buried  there,  with  the  following  quaint  epitaph  to 
mark  his  resting-place : 

"  Under  this  stone  rare  Jenkyns  lye. 

Hie  master  of  the  Musick.Ait, 
Wham  from  the  earth,  the  God  on  high 

Called  up  to  Him  to  bear  his  part, 
Aged  36,  October  27, 

In  anno  '78  he  went  to  heaven." 


With  the  Restoration  music  came  again  into 
favour.  Charles  11  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  violin,  and  encouraged  the  practice  and  study 
of  it  in  England.  During  his  days  of  exile  and 
penury  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Henry  Bennet, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,  to  obtain  him  as 
many  new  corants,  sarabands,  and  other  dances 
as  possible,  for  he  had  a  "  small  fiddler,  who  did 
not  play  ill  on  the  fiddle."  A  year  later  (1656)  he 
again  wrote  to  Bennet  to  procure  him  a  second 
fiddler  to  bear  him  company. 

It  is  likely  enough  the  prince  became  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  violin  when  he  visited  Paris  in  1651. 
At  afl  events  he  afterwards,  when  fortune  smiled 
upon  him,  organised  a  band  of  twenty-four  per- 
formers, in  imitation  of  what  he  had  seen  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  xiv.    John  Evelyn  recorded  his 


impression  of  this  innovation  in  his  diary  i» 
1 66a: 

"  One  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  preached,  after 
which,  instead  of  the  ancient,  grave,  and  solemn. 
wind  music  accompanying  the  organ,  was  intro- 
duced a  concert  of  twenty-four  violins,  after  the- 
French  fantastical  light  way,  better  suiting  a 
tavern  or  playhouse  than  a  church." 

When  Evelyn  thus  wrote,  the  French  band  was 
piesided  over  by  a  genius  long  to  be  remembered 
in  musical  annals.  Among  the  crowd  of  nota- 
bilities surrounding  one  whom  Bolingbrokc  de- 
scribed as,  "  If  not  the  greatest  king,  the  best 
actor  of  majesty,  at  least,  that  ever  filled  a  throne," 
lived  Jean  Baptiste  Lulli. 

Lulli  was  the  son  of  a  Tuscan  peasant,  and  born 
in  the  year  1633.  His  first  instructions  in  music 
were  received  from  a  friendly  priest.  By  his  wit 
and  vivacity,  and  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  guitar, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Chevalier  de  Guise 
then  travelling  in  Italy,  and  anxious  to  procure  art 
Italian  boy  as  page  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
sier.  The  lady,  however,  not  liking  his  appear- 
ance, sent  him  into  her  kitchen,  where  he  amused 
himself,  and  exasperated  the  cook,  by  arranging 
the  stewpans  in  tones  and  semitones,  upon  which 
he  would  play  different  airs.  As  one  might  anti- 
cipate, the  music-loving  boy  soon  freed  himself 
from  these  uncongenial  surroundings.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the 
king's  ban'd  ;  and  of  the  sometime  scullion,  Voltaire 
remarks,  "  Lulli  astonished  the  world  by  his  ex- 
quisite taste  and  skill.  He  was  the  first  in  France 
who  regulated  music." 

Undoubtedly  in  Jean  Baptiste  Lulli  all  must 
■  recognise  a  violinist  of  great  ability.  Wc  may 
endorse  M.  Chouquet's  opinion  that  "  il  6crivit 
d' inspiration,"  and  if,  as  some  critics  suggest,  his 
style  is  open  to  question,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  his  early  associations,  and  for  the  fact 
that  he  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  fashion  his 
musicians  and  his  music  in  accordance  with  the- 
taste  of  his  royal  master. 

While  Lulli  led  the  music  of  the  French  Court, 
John  Bannister  acted  as  chief  fiddler  to  our  own- 
"  merry  monarch,"  whom  he  once  somewhat  dis- 
pleased by  sturdily  expressing  an  opinion  that  our 
English  players  were  superior  to  the  French. 

John  Bannister  was  one  of  the  earliest  concert- 
givers  in  this  country.  The  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  "  London  Gazette,"  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1671: 

"These  are  to  give  notice  that  at  Mr,  John- 
Bannister's  house  (now  called  the  musick  school), 
over  against  the  '  George  Tavern,'  in  Whyle 
Fryers,  this  present  Monday,  will  be  performed 
musick  by  excellent  masters ;  beginning  precisely 
at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every 
afternoon  for  the  future  precisely  at  the  same 

That  is  the  advertisement.  We  may  leam  how 
the  proposed  entertainments  were  carried  out  from 
Roger  North's  description.  He  tells  us  that  the 
elder  Bannister  "  procured  a  large  room  in  White- 
friars,  near  the  temple  back-gate,  and  made  a 
large  raised  box  for  the  musicians,  whose  modesty 
required  curtains.     The  room  was  rounded  with 


THE   VIOLIN. 


seats  and  small  tables,  ale-house  fashion.  One 
shilling  was  the  price,  and  call  for  what  you 
pleased;  there  was  very  good  musick,  for  ban- 
nister found  means  to  procure  the  best  hands  in 
town,  and  some  voices  to  come  and  perform  there, 
and  there  wanted  no  variety  of  humour,  for  Ban- 
nister himself  {inter  alia)  did  wonders  npon  a 
flageolet  to  a  thro'  bass,  and  the  several  masters 
had  their  solos.  This  continued  full  one  winter, 
and  more  I  remember  not." 

These  meetings  were  the  forerunners  of  the  first 


series  of  high-class  concerts  given  in  1678,  in  the 
musical  club  over  Tom  Britton's  coal-shed.    Here, 
at  the  instance  of  that  coal  vendor,  who  was, 
"  Tho'  doomed  to  small  coal,  yet  to  arts  ally'd, 
Rich  without  wealth,  and  famous  without  pride ; 
Music's  best  patroo,  judge  of  books  and  men, 
Beloved  and  honoured  by  Apollo's  train  " — 
were  often  heard  Bannister,  Needier,  John  Hughes, 
Obadiah  Shuttleworth,  and  other  well-known  ama- 
teurs and  professional  violinists. 


Mori.  Francois  Cnmcr.  Dnametti. 

m  llarfi  "  The  Viotin  aid  ill  Mnk."    By  ftrmialn  oj Iht  PMitlun,  DuUml, 


laritiiee. 


London  Bridge.— An  inquiry  recently  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  shows  the 
number  of  foot  passengers  and  of  vehicles  entering  the  City 
of  London  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  largest  return 
was  obtained  at  London  Bridge,  where,  on  a  given  date, 
■here  passed  78,943  passengers  and  10,733  vehicles.  These 
figures  represent  the  movement  in  one  direction  only.  The 
now  of  life  at  this  point  was  even  in  the  last  generation 
accounted  one  of  the  world's  wonders.  The  growth  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  multiplication  of  railways  distributes,  how- 
"'     working  population  of  the  City  every  year 


is  within  the  City  jurisdici 


passengers.  The  general  result  of  the  Day  Census  gives  a 
total  of  195,577  adult  males,  44,179  adult  females,  and 
31,305  children  of  both  sexes  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
or  a  grand  total  of  361,061  persons  within  the  confines  of 
the  City.  This  shows  an  increase  since  1866,  the  date 
of  the  former  investigation,  of  90,928  persons  found  to  be 
residing,  occupied,  or  employed  within  the  City  during 
the  active  hours  of  the  day,  or  a  rate  of  increase  oC  53.4 
per  cent.  According  to  the  Imperial  Census,  taken  on  the 
night  of  Sunday,  April  4,  1881,  the  numbers  of  persons 
resident  within  the  Corporation  boundaries  was  50,526,  the 
rule  being  to  enumerate  only  such  as  actually  slept  in  the 
houses  on  the  night  in  question.     The  City  Report  gives  an 
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analytical  classification,  divided  into  III  general  heads, 
with  1,399  subdivisions  of  trades  and  occupations,  and 
comprising  57,503  separate  employers,  having  in  their 
service  162,253  persons.      Adding  to  these  the  ascertained 

number  of  children,  31,305,  and  20,000  adult  females  having 
charge  of  premises  and  others,  the  total  of  261,061  is  ac- 
counted for.  The  total  number  of  797.563  passengers  on 
foot  and  in  vehicles  entered  the  City,  the  greater  proportion 
of  them  between  five  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night.  This 
number  was  68,577  in  excess  of  the  returns  given  in  1S66. 
Of  vehicles  there  were  in  all,  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
71,893,  discriminated  as  follows  :— Cabs,  15,966;  omni- 
buses, 6,176;  other  four-wheel  vehicles,  including  vans, 
drays,  coal  carts,  etc,  29,396  ;  and  other  two-wheel  vehicles, 
including  market  and  tradesmen's  carls,  20,355.  These 
figures  were  ascertained  by  stationing  two  persons  at  each  of 
the  sixty  inlets  to  the  City,  and  do  not  include  either  pas- 
sengers or  vehicles  passing  outwards. 

The  Irish  Speaker's  Chair.— At  a  recent  auction  sale  of 
the  effects  of  the  D'Olier  Street  Club,  Dublin,  an  old  high- 
backed  oaken  chair,  elaborately  carved  with  Irish  emblems, 
and  described  as  the  "chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons, "  was  put  up  for  sale.  An  inscription  on  a  brass 
plate  on  the  chair  set  forth  that  it  was  presented  many  years 
ago  to  the  Dublin  Library  by  Lord  Cloncurry.  It  was 
knocked  down  for  ^90  to  an  agent  bidding  for  Mr.  Cecil 
Guinness. 

Cheap  Snow-Plough.— A  cheap  and  easy  way  to  make  a 
snow-plough  is  to  take  two  boards,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  wide  and  four  feet  long,  nail  the  two  ends  together  and 
spread  the  other  ends  thirty  inches  apart,  making  them  the 
shape  of  a  V ;  confine  them  in  place  with  boards  nailed  across 
the  top,  and  by  a  board  across  the  end  four  or  five  inches  nar- 
rower than  the  sides,  so  that  if  the  path  be  not  perfectly  smooth, 
it  may  not  catch  the  stones.  Near  the  front  end  an  iron  bolt 
should  be  placed  across  to  hitch  the  horse  to.  On  the  top 
should  he  fastened  a  box  for  the  driver  to  sit  on,  and  the 
plough  is  complete.  The  labour  is  so  simple  and  the  cost  so 
small  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  farmer  being  without  a 
snow-plough— American  Paptr. 

Hint  to  School  Inspectors.— The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
leading  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  "Times  "  this  year 
(Jan.  1,  1882)  runs  as  follows  : — "There  is  no  such  triumph 
of  human  energy  and  moral  combina'1™  -—-  *•  JHKmiit™ 


out  the  beauty  of  the 

Compulsory  Vaccination. — During  the  passage  of  a  new 
law  on  epidemics,  the  Swiss  National  Council  adopted  the 
principle  of  obligatory  vaccination.  Every  infant  bom  in 
Switzerland  must,  according  to  this  law,  be  vaccinated 
during  the  first  year  of  its  life,  or  at  latest  during  its  second 
year  ;  and  infants  born  out  of  Switzerland,  if  not  previously 
vaccinated,  must  submit  to  the  same  rule.  No  child  can  be 
permitted  to  frequent  a  public  or  private  school  without  a 
certificate  of  vaccination.  Notice  has  also  been  given  of  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  for  a  similar  object  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  late  Lord  Justice  lush.— The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  at 
the  sitting  of  the  Court,  after  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Jus- 
tice Lash,  expressed  the  profound  grief  felt  by  members  of  the 
judicial  bench  and  the  legal  profession  at  the  loss  of  so  able  a 
judge.     He  was  a  remarkable  example  of  what  could  be 


been  for  many  years  considered  a  standard 
life,  when  the  progress  of  legal  reform  swept  away  that  cum- 
brous and  complicated  procedure,  he  warmly  welcomed  the 
advent  of  a  simpler  system,  and  was  most  active  in  helping 
to  sweep  away  what  was  most  objectionable  in  the  then  state 
of  the  law.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  judges  which 
revised  and  settled  the  rules  under  the  Judicature  Act,  he 


gave  willing  and  most  effectual  assistance.  In  private  life  be 
was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  as  a  judge  he  was  con- 
scientious, painstaking,  patient,  and  impartial,  administering 
the  law  with  sound  learning  and  sound  sense.  Mr.  John 
Pearson,  q.c,  on  behalf  of  the  bar,  also  expressed  deep 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  late  Lord  Justice,  whose  patience, 
kindness,  and  courtesy  had  endeared  him  to  the  profession, 
and  whose  clearness  of  intellect  had  been  in  no  way  diminished 
by  his  advanced  age. 


riddle,  too,  of  our  time,  with  its  increased  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical science.  But  what  I  seem  to  know- 1  will  tell  you. 
Knowing  and  believing  a  great  deal  of  the  advanced  physical 
science  of  Darwin's  school,  I  stilt  can  say  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  Law.  '  Laws  of  nature,'  '  laws  impressed,' 
or  '  properties  impressed  on  matter,*  are  to  me,  after  careful 
analysis  of  their  meaning,  mere  jargon.  Nothing  exists  but 
Will.  All  physical  laws  and  phenomena  are  bat  the  mani- 
festations of  that  Will — one  orderly,  utterly  wise,  utterly 
benevolent.  In  Him,  '  the  Father,  1  can  trust,  in  spite  of 
the  horrible  things  I  see,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  own 
prayers  are  not  answered.  I  believe  that  He  makes  all 
things  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
me,  among  the  rest,  as  long  as  I  obey  His  Will.  I  believe 
that  He  will  answer  my  prayer,  not  according  to  the  letter, 
but  according  to  the  spirit  of  it ;  that  if  1  desire  good  I  shall 
find  good,  though  not  the  good  which  I  longed  for.  And 
'  law  and  'necessity'  I  look  on  as  phantoms  of  my  own 
imagination,  always  ready  to  reappear,  but  always  certain, 
likewise,  to  vanish  again,  before  one  sound  blow  of  careful 
logic  or  of  practical  life.  Yours  very  truly,  C.  KlNCsLEY. 
Eversley  Rectory,  Winehfield,  December  23,  1862." 

A  Costly  Photographer.— I  do  not  mean  a  photographer 
with  high  charges  and  costly  to  his  patients,  buta  photographer 
who  cost  a  huge  purse  to  his  employer.  Twenty  years  ago 
M.  de  Blocqueville,  a  French  photographer  in  the  service  of 
the  Shah,  accompanied  the  Russian  army  to  Merv,  and  was 
taken  captive  during  one  of  bis  wanderings  as  an  artist.  The 
Turcoman  robber  chiefs  were  going  to  sell  him  into  slavery 
for  four  ducats.  But  a  hue  and  cry  had  been  raised,  and 
when  his  Turcoman  master  got  wind  that  the  Shah  was 
anxious  to  release  that  Frenchman,  he  raised  the  price  of  his 
slave  at  once.  The  Shah  could  pay  any  ransom,  and  the 
Government  of  Nasr-ed-din  had  to  pay  5,oooducats.  This  inci- 
dent was  recalled  by  M.  Vambery,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to- 
the  probability  of  English  captives  living  amongst  the  Afghans. 

If  9      '  ■    '  '        -■   —  >--- 

amb 

made  as  possible. 

The  Protective  Effect  of  Vaccination—  I)r,  Henry  Tom- 
kins,  medical  superintendent  of  the  fever  hospital  belonging 
to  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  at  Monsall,  in  a  paper 
which  he  read  recently  at  Owens  College,  said  :— "The  most 
striking  of  all  evidence  is,  perhaps,  that  derived  from  the 
smallpox  hospitals  themselves.  Here  the  protective  influence 
of  vaccination  is  seen  and  proved  in  a  manner  beyond  all 
caviL  At  Highgate,  during  an  experience  of  forty  years,  no- 
nurse  or  servant  having  been  re-vaccinated  has  ever  con- 
tracted the  disease,  and  evidence  of  the  same  character  I  can 
myself  bring  forward,  for  during  the  whole  time  that  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  fever  hospital  more  than  a  thousand  cases 
of  smallpox  have  passed  under  my  care,  yet  no  servant,  nurse, 
porter,  or  other  person  engaged  there,  has,  after  re-vaccination,  . 
ever  taken  it,  though  exposed  dally  to  infection  in  its  most 
concentrated  form.  One  woman,  a  laundress,  who  escaped 
vaccination,  look  the  disease  and  died  ;  one  nurse,  who  some 
years  before  had  suffered  from  smallpox,  and  was  then  con- 
sidered protected,  had  a  very  mild  attack  ;  and  this  summer 
a  workman,  who  did  not  live  on  the  premises,  but  came  in 
to  work  as  a  painter,  was  not  vaccinated,  and  had  rather  a 
severe  attack  ;  and  still  more  recently  a  servant,  who  by  ar. 
oversight  was  allowed  to  go  about  her  work  three  days  before 
being  vaccinated,  had,  before  the  latter  had  run  its  course,  i> 
slight  abortive  attack.     Again,  among  all  the  student*  who 
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during  the  past  two  years  have  attended  the  hospital  for 
clinical  instruction,  not  one  has  suffered,  all  hiving  been  re- 
vaccinated  before  heing  permitted  to  enter  the  smallpox 
wards.  And  in  their  case  the  false  argument  which  oppo- 
nents of  vaccination  have  brought  forward  to  explain  the  im- 
munity enjoyed  by  nurses  and  others  in  attendance  on  the 
sick — viz.,  that  constant  intercourse  and  exposure  to  in- 
fection renders  them  proof  against  it  by  the  system  be- 
coming inured  to  the  poison — cannot  be  applied,  as  these 
fntlemen  attend  the  hospital  only  a  few  hours  once  a  week, 
defy  the  most  enthusiastic  or  conscientious  of  anti-vac- 
cinators  to  produce  evidence  like  this  on  his  side  of,  the 

Xestion,  or  to  bring  forward  even  half  a  dozen  persons, 
oose  them  whence  he  may,  who  have  not  been  protected 
against  smallpox,  and  expose  them  as  the  students  are  ex- 
posed, without  more  or  less  of  the  number  taking  the  disease. 
Facts  such  as  these  should  convert  the  most  ardent  anti- 
vaccinator  from  his  folly,  and  convince  him  that  a  weapon  of 
defence  so  powerful  as  vaccination  should  not  be  left  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  individual,  but  that  the  State  has  the  right 
and  duty  to  look  after  its  most  thorough  performance." 

Sticking  to  the  Old  Place. — In  an  article  on  sanitary  and 
other  improvements,  "The  Times"  referred  to  the  love  which 
some  citizens  retain  for  localities  from  which  many  flee  under 
the  compulsion  of  fashion  ;- — "Any  one  may  have  noticed 
that  to  a  person  of  susceptible  and  inquiring  mind  the  sur- 
rounding associations  are  often  found  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
growing  drawbacks  of  his  place  of  residence.  A  man  will 
cling  to  his  old  home  in  a  dull,  dirty,  smoky,  crowded  street, 
generally  abandoned  to  offices  and  companies,  because  he 
knows  every  house,  he  can  recall  many  interesting  characters 
and  incidents,  he  can  tread  reverentially  on  a  pavement  hal- 
lowed by  pious  memories,  he  can  see  at  the  windows  faces 
that  are  no  more,  he  can  hear  voices  long  silent,  amid  tin- 
ceasing  din  and  rattle.  If  be  be  a  student  of  history  or  an 
antiquary,  he  can  do  much  more.  He  can  people  the  homely 
row  or  the  busy  thoroughfare  with  those  whom  he  has  never 
seen  or  heard,  and  only  read  of.  Now,  it  is  a  great  object  to 
make  London  habitable,  and  to  induce  a  good  sort  of  people 
to  reside  in  it  as  long  as  they  can." 

Costly  and  Comfortless  Concetti. — To  sit  packed  closely 
in  a  crowd  breathing  foul  air,  a  gas-light  glaring  in  my  face, 
out  of  sight  of  the  performers  (as  I  did  once  at. the  Albert 
Hall),  for  the  sake  of  hearing  fine  music  at  a  moderate  price, 
is  not  productive  of  enjoyment  or  satisfaction  of  an  agreeable 
kind.  Again,  to  wait  an  hour  for  the  doors  to  open,  then  to 
rush  and  scramble  in  and  to  wait  another  half  hoar  in  the 
hall  (as  I  have  done  at  St.  James's  Hall)  for  a  cheap  and 
good  place  makes  one  very  weary.  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
what  I  used  often  to  doubt,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  music  it  is 
necessary  to  study  personal  comfort  and  to  secure  a  good 
place  as  regards  the  air  one  breathes,  the  closeness  of  one's 
neighbours,  and  the  view  of  the  performers ;  and  this  costs 
so  much,  that  at  least  three  times  out  of  four  when  I  wish  to 
hear  a  performance  I  am  compelled  to  deny  myself  that 
which  I  should  enjoy  intensely.  Should  I  add  that  I  do  not 
lielong  to  the  sterner  sex?  In  Germany  these  things  are 
different,  and  I  have  known  a  poor  English  governess  have  a 
frequent  respite  from  her  troubles  there  in  most  exquisite 
music,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  such  as  6j .  for  a  winter 
series  of  concerts.— Litter  in  the  Times. 

Dean  Bradley's  Tribute  to  Dean  Stanley.— The  new  Dean 
or  Westminster  in  his  first  or  inaugural  sermon  referred  in 
nffectionate  terms  to  bis  distinguished  predecessor.  "We 
can  no  more,"  he  said,  "  prolong  his  work  than  we  can  call 
.  lock  to  life  the  face  that  will  shine  through  thegrowingmists 
rf  yean-  to  his  sorrowing  friends  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  or 
the  voice  that,  year  after  year,  pleaded  for  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report ;  or  the  spirit  that  forty  years  ago,  in  the 
far-famed  University  where  his  manhood's  work  began,  and 
in  the  ancient  College  which  his  presence  revivified,  drew  to 
him  with  the  spell  of  a  love  closer  than  a  brother's,  the  hearts 
ofhis  earlier  friends  and  of  ushis  earliest  pupils  ;  or  the  courage 
that  never  looked  behind  to  see  who  followed  him,  as  he 
sprang  forward  in  defence  of  any  whom  he  deemed  Unfairly 
overborne  by  intolerance  or  injustice ;  or  the  inexhaustible 


fund  of  tenderness  that  never  failed  a  friend  in  the  hour  of 
trial  or  distress  ;  or  the  indescribable  fund  of  gifts  or  graces 
which  defy  analysis,  which  won  him  not  only  the  undying 
love  of  those  who  knew  him,  but  the  hearts  of  multitudes 
who  never  saw  him  ;  or  the  imagination  and  the  genius  and 
the  knowledge  that  shed  such  a  flBod  of  light  on  the  persons, 
the  places,  the  events,  the  scenes  of  so  many  stages  of  human 
history ;  or  the  daring  that  threw  itself  so  keenly  into  all  the 
interest  of  the  present  or  the  problems  of  the  future  ;  or  the 
purity  of  heart  that  made  men  feel  that  they  could  not  think 
of  evil  in  hfe  presence  ;  or  the  largeness  of  heart  that  tried  so 
earnestly,  in  the  words  of  our  ordination  hymn,  "  to  knit  the 
knots  of  peace  and  love  throughout  all  Christian  lands." 
And  throughout  all  Christian  lands  he  has  been  mourned ; 
and  will  be  missed  and  mourned  rnore  widely  than  even  his 
dearest  friends  could  have  dared  to  hope — mourned  alike  in 
royal  palaces,  and  in  cots  where  poor  men  live,  in  foreign  lands 
and  in  his  own,  in  lettered  circles  and  in  our  own  hives  of  indus- 
try, nor  least  of  all,  in  the  thronging  cities  and  rural  settlement* 
of  that  great  Republic  beyond  the  sea,  that  twice  in  the  pre- 
sent year  has  been  drawn  to  this  ancient  mother  of  nations  by 
a  common  mounting.  And  they  who  knew  him  say  sadly  to 
each  other,  that  the  skies  seem  other  than  they  were,  that 
they  themselves  seem  to  walk  on  a  lower  level,  that  things 
they  read  or  see  or  hear,  the  present  and  the  future,  seem  to 
have  lost  something  of  their  freshness,  their  interest,  and  their 
colour,  now  that  he  who  filled  that  interest  so  keenly  is  re- 
moved from  our  reach,  can  no  longer  hear  what  we  hear, 
read  what  we  read.  Even  from  this  Abbey  which  he  served 
so  well,  a.  glory,  it  has  been  truly  said,  seems  to  have  passed 
since  they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  by  her  to  whom  death  re- 
united him." 

The  First  Arab  Sire  in  the  United  States.— Now  that 
American  sportsmen  are  equal  to  winning  a  Derby  and 
making  extensive  entries  for  the  "great  events  "  of  the  future, 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  Arab  sire  into  the 
United  States  will  be  of  some  interest.  The  New  York 
"Evening  Times,"  of  March  20,  1805,  contains  a  notice  of 
an  Arab  Horse  which  is  to  stand  at  J.  Shute's  Inn,  on  the 
Bloomingdale  Road,  three  mites  from  New  York,  at  fifty 
dollars  a  head  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers.  The 
advertisement  states  that  this  is  the  first  Arab  known  in  the 
States  ;  that  he  was  imported  by  the  Duke  of  Kent  (being  a 
gift  from  (he  Grand  Seignor)  into  Nova  Scotia;  and  soldliy 
his  Royal  Highness  to  his  friend  Colonel  Campbell,  who 
again  sold  him  to  Messrs.  Hazard  and  Thompson,  the  pre- 
sent owners.  Grand  Seignor  is  described  as  a  grey,  ten  years 
old,  well  made,  and  possessing  "  a  remarkable  share  or  bone 
and  sinew."  But  as  no  Arab  then  existed  as  a  type  of  the 
race  in  the  States,  breeders  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
printed  descriptions  and  engravings  in  order  to  estimate  this 


Mr.  Kecrii  and  Trrrtree  Hall. — In  a  recent  notice  of  Mr. 
Mecbi  a  somewhat  contemptuous  reference  was  made  to  his 
"farming  eccentricities."  This  elicited  from  his  daughter,  Isa- 
bella Mechi,  a  spirited  and  effective  reply  in  the  "Times," 
which  justifies  the  good  name  of  her  father  as  a  promoter  of 
"  scientific  farming."  "  Surely  the  leading  features  of  my 
father's  teaching  and  practice— ','u.,  drainage  of  clay  soils,  deep 
cultivation,  reduction  of  superfluous  trees  and  hedgerows,  en- 
closure of  waste  headlands,  and  concentration  of  capital — do 
not  deserve  to  be  swept  away  under  the  title  of  eccentricities. 
In  reality,  they  are  precepts  of  equal  soundness  and  simpli- 
city, capable  of  reduction  to  practice  either  by  the  small  far- 
mer working  on  his  own  holding  or  by  the  landlord  with 
larger  capital  and  more  extended  opportunities.  The  next 
important  point  in  my  father's  doctrine  was  the  management 
of  stock  under  cover  on  prepared  food  and  with  proper  ven- 
tilation, thus  securing  their  health  and  at  the  same  time 
economising  their  manure.  Another  matter  my  father  hoped 
to  live  to  see  carried  through  was  the  utilisation  of  sewage. 
In  my  belief  this  will  be  done  by-and-by,  when  the  man 
turns  up  with  talent  to  invent  a  proper  means  of  application 
and  energy  to  turn  it  to  account.  Our  descendants  will  then 
probably  look  back  with  astonishment  a!  our  prodigal  waste 
of  material  and  disgust  at  the  abominable  pollution  of  our 
finest  rivef.  Alluding  to  the  circumstances**  my  father's 
death  and  connecting  them  with  his  farming'bperations,  Mr. 


VARIETIES. 


Pell  says  '  the  result  was  not  a  success.'  I  bee  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  my  father's  ruin  was  attributable  solely  and 
simply  to  the  failure  of  the  Unity  Bonk,  in  which,  as  a  share- 
holder, he  lost -more  than  every  shilling  he  possessed.  To 
his1  successful  farming,  among  other  causes,  he  owed  the  de- 
lay of  a  catastrophe  which  had  for  some  time  been  inevitable. 
It  must  remain  a  question  of  taste  whether  Mr.  Pelt  has  done 
wisely  in  affixing  the  stigma  of  'agricultural  loafers'  to  the 
many  high-minded  and  honourable  men  who  from  all  folks 
of  society  have  attended  the  Tiptree  gatherings  and  witnessed 
the  experiments  conducted  at  them.  In  conclusion  I  may 
add  that  during  the  last  suffering  days  of  my  father's  life  his 
thoughts  were  not  so  much  with  himself  or  his  troubles,  not 
so  much  with  family  or  friends,  as  with  the  cause  he  had  long 
served  and  faithfully  loved  so  well." 

Oliver  Goldsmith  on  Public -houses. — Ale-houses  are  ever 
an  occasion  of  debauchery  and  excess  ;  and  either  in  a  reli- 
gious or  political  light,  it  would  be  our  highest  interest  to 
have  the  greatest  part  of  them  suppressed.  They  should  be 
put  under  laws  of  not  continuing  open  beyond  a  certain  hour, 
and  harbouring  only  proper  persons.  These  rules,  it  may  be 
said,  will  diminish  the  necessary  taxes ;  but  this  is  false  rea- 
soning, since  what  was  consumed  in  debauchery  abroad, 
would,  if  such  a  regulation  took  place,  be  more  justly,  and 
perhaps  more  equitably  for  the  workman's  family,  spent  at 
home  ;  and  this  cheaper  to  them,  and  without  less  of  time. 
On  the  other  band,  our  ale-houses,  being  ever  open,  interrupt 
business  ;  the  workman  is  never  certain  who  frequents  them, 
nor  can  the  master  be  sure  of  having  what  was  begun  finished 
*   it  time.— ThtBcc,  1759. 


Prison  Vane*.— The  following  lines  are  inscribed  on  the 
flyleaf  of  an  ancient  black-letter  copy  of  the  Statutes  at 
Large,  until  recently  in  one  of  our  large  county  prisons.  The 
writing  is  about  the  period  of  Henry  VIII,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  verses  have  never  appeared  in  print.  Who 
"  Henry  Bett  "  was,  or  what  the  crime,  or  charge  of  crime, 
for  which  he  was  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  we  know 

■"  Alas  howe  shall  I  lyye  that  dieth  everi  hower, 
Mi  lief  it  maie  compared  be  unto  a  gathered  flower 
for  as  the  same  is  cut — to  die  wher  it  must  stand e 
Like  sentence  have  I  latelie  had  bi  Judges  of  this  lande 
quoth  Henry  Bett  prisoner. 

"  How  long  the  daies  and  tymes  do  seemc 
to  those  which  captive  be 
Wher  Death  attends  craving  ther  endes 
to  make  ther  bondage  free 

quoth  H.  B, 
"  Deserte  doth  bide  me  hoape 
but  yet  I  loke  to  die 
Shall  I  then  feare  the  same 

And  sorrow  es  multiplie 
No  no  Death  bringeth  bliss 
When  lief  w'*  sorrowe  ended  is 
quoth  H.B." 

Temperature  In  the  Shade. — During  the  hot  weather  of 
Jast  summer  the  temperature  on  one  day  was  said  to  be  higher 
than  in  the  shade  at  Calcutta.  An  observer  who  has  kept  a 
register  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  England  gives  a  useful  cau- 
tion as  to  such  comparisons.      He  says  -  "  ""--*  : '■■- 

shade  in  the  tropics  i 
under  a  verandah  or  i 
temperature  of  90  deg.  in  the  shade  in  England  is  only  t 
tained  by  placing  the  thermometer  under  a  tree,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  either  direct  or  reflected  solar  rays,  causing  a  rise 
of  IO  deg.  or  1 5  deg.  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  shade.  1  have  never  seen  the  thermometer 
in  England  shaded  and  with  a  northern  aspect  rise  above  76 
Jej/.  A  remarkable  fact  should  be  noticed,  viz.,  that  alt  the 
ihermometers  sold  in  England  have  76  deg.  as  summer  heat 
■narked  upon  them,  which  is  perfectly  correct.    The  usual 


shade  temperature  in  Hong  Kong  and  Calcutta  in  the  hot 
season  is  84  deg.  to  90  deg.,  occasionally  rising  higher.  No 
person  could  walk  about  in  Calcutta  with  the  same  weight  of 
clothing  that  he  could  wear  in  London.  The  high  tempera- 
ture in  Australia  is  easily  borne,  owing  to  the  dry  atmo- 
sphere, while  in  Calcutta  and  Hong  Kong  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  moistuie,  and  the  heat  is  most  oppressive." 

Mr.  Blight's  Interview  with  the  Widow  of  the  Oar  Skho- 
Ut.— In  January,  1857,  Mr.  Bright  was  at  Nice,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  Empress- Dowager  of  Russia,  the  widow 
of  the  Ciar  Nicholas,  which  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  thus  de- 
scribes :— "  The  Empress  hearing  of  his  arrival,  sent  Baron 
Meyendorf  to  ask  him  to  call  upon  her,  which  he  accordingly 
did— accompanied  by  his  daughter — on  the  Russian  New 
Year's  Day.  The  Empress  gave  her  reasons  why  she  wished 
to  see  him,  and  said,  '  I  know  you  have  been  just  to  my 
country.'  Mr.  Bright  replied  that  he  wished  to  be,  and 
thought  he  had  been,  just  to  both  countries.  The  Empress 
spoke  with  much  feeiing,  saying  that  she  could  never  under- 
stand why  England  should  have  mode  war  upon  Russia. 
Her  Majesty  spoke  English,  though  not  fluently.  Baron  Mey- 
endorf, who  was  one  of  the  attached  servants  of  the  Empress, 
had  lost  his  son  at  the  siege  of  Sebostopol ;  and  as  he  men- 
tioned his  loss  to  Mr.  Bright,  the  tears  coursed  down  his 
cheeks.     Speaking  of  the  Emprcssafter  the  interview  he  said, 

'  The  Empress  is  so  good— Z  love  1  

of  John  Bright,  M.P, 

Emigration  to  Canada.— Shortly  before  his  return  to 
Canada  the  Marquis  of  Lome  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Emigration  Society.  He  said  that  a  woman  going 
out  to  the  colonies  without  friends  to  see  to  her  was  apt  to  drift 
into  penury  and  great  want,  and  sometimes  came  back  tc  * 
old  countiy  because  she  could  a 


as  my  mother.'  "~Liff 


of  Canada,  which  he  and  also  the 
Princess  had  visited,  he  wished  to  mention  the  establishment 
of  Miss  Rye,  who  had  offices  in  this  country  and  also  in 
Canada.  Miss  Rye  had  a  beautiful  place  near  Niagara, 
where  peaches  grew  with  such  luxuriance  tliat  they  were  given 
to  pigs  in  the  autumn.  He  had  examined  her  books,  and  in 
almost  every  case  the  girts  under  her  care  had  soon  been 
"boarded  out"  He  was  perfectly  certain  that  they  could 
not  go  wrong. in  encouraging  the  emigration  of  children  to 
any  extent,  and  the  more  girls  they  could  send  out  for  domestic 
service  the  better.  Women  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  when  they 
became  serviceable  helps  in  the  bouses  of  the  yeomen  farmers, 
occupied  very  pleasant  positions  indeed.  Ladies  in  Canada 
complained  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  women  ser- 
vants, and  if  a  servant  was-  at  all  prepossessing  she  got  an 
offer  of  marriage  within  a  fortnight,  and  away  sir 


of  the  North-west  Provinces  the  population  consisted 


would  agree  with  him  o  ...e 

young  gentlemen  to  be  left  entirety  to  themselves.  Tie  would 
suggest  that  todies'  committees  should  be  formed  at  Winni- 
peg, in  Manitoba,  and  other  parts  of  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  in  England.  These  committees  should 
interchange  reports,  and  on  these  reports  the  candidates 
applying  to  the  committee  at  home  should  act.  The  post- 
master of  the  ship  in  which  he  came  over  told  him  that  four 
years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  letters  by  each 
mail  for  the  norlh-westem  parts  of  Canada.  Now  there  were 
3,700  letters  from  the  old  country  to  those  districts.  This 
showed  how  people  had  settled  and  multiplied  in  the  new 
Country,  and  what  a  field  was  open  for  further  emigration. 

Socotr*.— A  visit  to  this  island  was  paid  in  the  summer 
of  1880  by  Dr.  Schweinfurlt,  the  botanist  and  African 
explorer.  He  started  from  Aden,  March  12,  in  an  Arab 
vessel  with  acrew  of  twenty-five  men.  Strong  easterly  winds 
and  the  currents  made  the  voyage  no  less  than  28  days  to 
Socotra.  He  remained  there  four  weeks,  being  afraid  of  the 
approach  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered return  to  Aden  impossible.  Dr.  Schweinfurtf  was  not 
the  first  naturalist  who  had  explored  the  island.  Professor 
Balfour,  of  Glasgow,  having  spent  six  weeks  there  in  1880. 
Many  new  species,  however,  were  found.  One-fourth  of 
the  flora  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  island,  especially 


tome  very  curious  specimens  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  flora  of  Africa  or  Asia.  With  regard  to  the  slave  trade 
of  these  seas.  Dr.  Schweinfurtt  says  that  "eight  large  vessels 
of  from  150  to  250  tons  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  May  from 
Zanzibar  on  their  way  to  Muscat.  They  remained  there  four 
or  Ave  days,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Socotrians 
on  the  seashore  at  Tammarid.  There  were  no  slaves  on 
board  of  these  vessels,  none  sold,  none  offered  for  sale.  I 
am  pretty  well  informed  on  this  point.  Upon  inquiring  why 
no  slaves  were  sent  to  Muscat,  every  one  told  me  that  nobody 
would  risk  doing  so,  because  the  movements  of  vessels  from 
port  to  port  were  too  rigorously  watched,  and  the  penalty  is 
too  severe.  The  result  is  that  both  at  Zanzibar  and  Muscat 
the  slave  trade  is  really  suppressed.  The  stoppage  which 
vessels  trading  between  these  two  ports  make  at  Socotra 
escapes  observation,  for  this  island  is  so  completely  led  to 
itself,  that  up  to  1875,  when  a  new  treaty  was  concluded 
between  England  and  Socotra,  only  shipwrecked  persons  had 
visited  it.  Once  a  year,  and  then  only  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  despatch  vessel  which  is  stationed  at  Aden  visits  the 
island  to  display  the  British  flag  (also  used  by  the  Sultan  of 
Socotra)  and  lo  pay  the  zoo  dollars  which  are  due  to  the 
Sultan.  This  year,  unfortunately,  the  despatch  vessel  could 
not  go  there,  and  was  the  cause  of  onr  perplexity  about  re- 
turning. Socotra  might  be  a  very  convenient  place  for  slave- 
trading,  but  it  is  not  so.  Slaves  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
island.  There  are  some,  however,  in  the  small  villages  on 
the  coast,  which  are  inhabited  by  Arabs,  while  the  mountains 
are  peopled  by  a  peculiar  indigenous  race,  neither  Arab,  nor 
Soumali,  uor  Negro,  nor  anything  else.  There  are  in  these 
villages  a  great  number  of  negroes  free  or  manumitted  by 
their  masters  in  Zanzibar  or  in  Muscat.  These  families  have 
already  reached  the  second  or  third  generations.  Others  have 
recently  come  from  Muscat,  etc,  but  all  of  them  enjoy 
perfect  liberty.  Socotra  is  a  sort  of  refuge  for  these  people. 
The  Red  Sea  is  the  very  reverse.  What  a  shameful  state  of 
things  there  is  at  the  very  gales  of  Aden  1  Unfortunately, 
the  local  governor  has  oot  sufficient  force  at  his  disposal  for 
the  careful  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Generally  there 
are  only  a  gunboat  and  a  despatch  vessel  stationed  there." 

Tartar  Courtship. — Among  the  Tchulian  Tartars  a  curious 
mode  of  "popping  the  quesiton  "  is  reported.  A  writer  in 
the  "  Telegraph"  thus  describes  it:  "  The  Tchulian  Ccelebs 
in  search  of  a  wife,  having  filled  a  brand-new  pipe  with 
fragrant  tobacco,  stealthily  enters  the  dwelling  of  the  lair  one 
upon  whom  he  has  bestowed  his  affections,  deposits  the  pipe 
upon  a  conspicuous  article  of  furniture,  and  retires  on  tip- toe  to 
some  convenient  hiding-place  in  the  neighbourhood,  local 
etiquette  requiring  that  he  should  execute  this  strategic 
movement  apparently  undetected  by  the  damsel  of  his  choice 
or  any  member  of  heT  family.  Presently  he  returns  without 
further  affectation  of  secrecy,  and  looks  into  the  apartment  in 
a  casual  sort  of  way.  A  single  glance  at  the  pipe  he  left 
behind  him  enables  him  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  proposal.  If ' 
it  has  been  smoked,  he  goes  forth  an  accepted  and  exultant 
bridegroom  ;  if  not,  the  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart  has  been 
irrevocably  rejected,  as  not  even  worth  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
By  this  ingenious  expedient  the  pain  and  humiliation  of 
verbal  refusal  and  fruitless  pleadings  are  spared  to  luckless 
woers,  and  Tartar  maidens  are  saved  from  importunities 
iustly  regarded  as  peculiarly  trying  to  female  sensibility. " 

English  Taste  and  French  Fashion.— About  twenty  years 
ago,  when  Englishwomen  seemed  to  be  slavishly  following 
every  change  or  fashion  introduced  by  the  caprice  of  the  French 
Imperial  Court  and  the  cupidity  of  Parisian  modistes,  Charles 
Dickens  advocated  a  little  more  independence  on  the  part  of 
his  countrywomen.  His  advice  was  as  little  followed  then 
as  similar  efforts  for  supporting  "  native  industries  "  are  likely 
-  to  be  permanently  useful  now,  but  the  idea  was  at  least  sensible 
and  patriotic  "  Let  Englishwomen  set  up  and  pay  worthy 
homage  to  a  court  of  fashion  of  their  own.  It  is  no  question 
about  trifles  of  fashion,  but  a  question  of  life  and  happiness 
to  thousands,  whether  we  shall  submit  to  all  the  sudden  freaks 
of  very  bad  French  taste,  or  whether  we  shall  sometime  set 
up  an  honest  and  reasonable  standard  of  our  own.  England 
was  never  happier  than  she  now  is  in  her  Sovereign.  We 
have  also  the  feminine  care  over  the  expected  gaities  of  a 
Court,   now  entrusted   to  a  young  princess,  frank,   lively, 


sensible,  and  very  popular,  to  whom  there  would  be  gladly 
conceded  leadership  m  all  matters  of  female  fashion.  But 
even  the  princess  could  not,  single-handed  and  by  mere  influ- 
ence of  .example,  overcome  the  tyranny  of  an  old  usage,  still 
less  could  she  supply  for  us  the  need  there  is  of  a  few  months' 
notice  in  anticipation  of  each  change  of  fashion.  Let  a  few 
women  of  rank  and  fashion,  with  a  right  sense  of  true  ele- 


gance— who  might  accept  honourable  service  in  the  matter 
upon  nomination  of  her  Majesty — form,  with  the  princess  at 
their  head,  a  little  Committee  of  Taste,  empowered  U 


the  fashions  of  Court  dress,  and  able  by  their  influence  and 
example  to  make  their  decrees  more  valid  than  those  of  the 
wretched  and  unknown  designers  of  montrosity.  English- 
women would  all  gladly  follow  a  good  lead.  Many  a  good 
woman  in  middle  life  would  be  saved  from  ruining  her  hus- 
band by  mockery  of  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  the  female 
Court  of  France — which  has  a  great  deal  in  it  not  desirable 
to  be  imitated  anywhere." 

Bygone  Days  In  the  Cloth  Trade.— In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  annually,  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  a  grand 
pageant  in  the  city  of  York,  in  which  were  represented  the 
various  trades  carried  on  in  the  county  of  breed  acres.  From 
the  record  of  these  pageants  it  appears  that  the  vroolpacker 
took  an  important  position  in  the  celebration.  The  term 
indicates  the  □'  ore  of  bis  employment.  Into  his  hands  the 
fleece  was  delivered.  No  trace  is  left  of  the  woolsorter  in 
the  old  records,  but  iu  the  next  process  we  meet  with  the 
pynncr — that  is,  comber,  the  word  pynner  being  evidently  air 
Anglicised  form  of  the  Norman-French  word  ftinnur.  At 
first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  no  record 
of  the  spinner,  bat  women's  rights  were  not  lo  the  fore  in 
those  dark  ages,  and  it  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  that 
spinning  was  a  feminine  occupation,  carried  on  at  the  fire- 
side, and  there  still  remains  the  appeliationgiven  to  women 

_  "du- 
ally transferred  to  the  male  sex,  but  no  special  period  lor  the 
transaction  can  be  stated.  There  is,  however,  in  an  old  list 
of  the  fourteenth  century  reference  made  to  "spynsters, 
carders,  and  cappe-knitters,"  who  were  men.  Weaving  also 
was,  io  the  early  stage  of  the  cloth  trade,  executed  by  women. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  ' '  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman  "  the  lines, 
"  My  wyfe  was  a  webbe  and  woolen  cloth  made."  To  per- 
sons who  ore  fond  of  [racing  the  changes  words  undergo, 
the  spelling  of  "  woolen  "  in  this  quotation  will  not  be  over- 
looked ;  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  American  mode  of 
spelling  the  word  with  only  one  "  1 "  is  simply  a  return  to 
the  original  form.  From  the  makers  of  webbe  is  obtained 
the  word  "webbcr,"  and  its  feminine  ibrm  "  webster."  Here, 
again  occurs  an  interesting  word.  "Webster"  originally 
meant  a  female  webber,  but  in  course  of  time  the  occupation 
of  the  workwoman  became  the  surname  of  her  descendants, 
and  thus  the  large  family  of  the  Websters  now  engaged  in 
the  Yorkshire  cloth  trade  con  trace  back  their  ancestry  to  the 
women-weavers  of  mediaeval  times. — Textile  Manufacturer. 

A  Bookbinder's  BUI.— Mr.  Joseph  Cundall,  in  his  "Book- 
binding Ancient  and  Modem,  gives  the  following  quaint  bill 
sent  to  Lord  Spencer  by  Roger  Payne,  a  clever  but  eccentric 
workman  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
"  /Kschylns  Glasgu^e.  UDCCXCV.  Flaxman  illustravit. 
Bound  in  very  best  manner,  sewd  with  strong  Silk,  every 
Sheet  round  every  Band,  not  false  Bands ;  the  Back  lined 
with  Russia  Leather,  Cutl  Exceeding  Large  ;  Finished  in  the 
most  Magnificent  Manner,  Embordered  with  EftNAINE  ex- 

Bessive  of  the  High  Rank  of  The  Noble  Patroness  of  the 
esigns.  The  other  Parts  Finished  in  the  most  elegant 
Taste  with  small  Tool  Gold  Borders  Studded  with  Gold ; 
and  small  Tool  Plates  of  the  most  exact  Work,  Measured 
with  the  Compasses.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  Time,  marking 
out  the  different  Measurements ;  preparing  the  Tools,  and 
making  out  New  Patterns.  The  Book  finished  in  compart- 
ments with  parts  of  Gold  Studded  Work.  All  the  Tools 
except  Studded  points  are  obliged  to  be  worked  off  plain  first 
—and  afterwards  the  Gold  laid  on,  and  Worked  off  again. 
And  this  Gold  Work  requires  Double  Gold,  being  on  Rough 
Grained  Morocco,  the  Impressions  of  the  Tools  must  be  fitted, 
and  covered  at  the  bottom  with  gold  to  prevent  flaws  and 
cracks. — £12  us." 
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LOOK  up,  oh  sorrowful  eyes, 
That  wept  through  a  weary  night, 
Hope  smiles  in  the  brightening  skies, 

And  joy  In  the  morning  light. 

Would  ye  conquer  the  tyrant  care, 

And  banish  her  doleful  train  ? 


Let  nature  with  promise  fair 
Speak  peace  to  the  heart  again. 

Ah  !  tears  may  have  fallen  fast 
O'er  faces  furrowed  and  wan, 

But,  lo !  the  winter  is  past, 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 
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THE   WINTER  IS  PAST. 


While  deep  in  the  forest  thrills 

The  pulse  of  a  fuller  life, 
Far  out  on  the  breezy  hills 

Sweet  murmur  and  song  are  rife. 
It  is  well  if  we  likewise  leam 

To  join  in  the  hymn  of  praise, 
And  well  if  we  trusting  turn 

Our  thought  to  the  brighter  days. 
Through  clouds  that  were  broadly  cast 

The  covenant  bow  has  shone, 
And,  lo!  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 


And  even  in  dismal  homes 

That  streets  of  the  city  gird, 
A  breath  of  the  country  comes. 

An  echo  of  spring  is  heard. 
In  the  flower-girl's  basket  lie 

Pale  blossoms  from  field  and  dell, 
And  many  who  hasten  by 

Will  smile  at  the  tale  they  tell, 
Rejoicing  that  earth  at  last 

Her  raiment  of  light  puts  on, 
For,  lo  I  the  winter  is  past. 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

SYDNEY  GREY. 
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CHAPTER  XV11I. — "TlllNK    IT  WELL  OVER." 
"  Reason  and  love  keep  liult  company  together  non-^-days." 


THE  thought  of  Philo  Spicer  travelling  home 
with  Cara  De  Wilde  and  dining  at  Clover 
Lodge  rankled  in  Bernard's  mind  all  the 
evening.  It  took  away  his  appetite — as  much  of  it 
at  least  as  the  sandwiches  had  left — and  caused  his 
fond  mother  not  a  little  anxiety,  for  she  always 
thought  that  if  he  failed  to  eat  heartily  he  must  be 
ill.  She  persuaded  him,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
drink  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  wine,  but  that,  instead 
of  making  him  any  better,  only  rendered  him  mote 
fierce  and  indignant.  He  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings against  Mr.  Cramp  in  strong  terms,  the  real 
object  of  his  wrath  being,  of  course,  his  rival, 
whom  he  professed  to  regard  as  beneath  his  no- 
tice, and  whose  name  he  would  not  condescend 
to  mention.  He  had  a  commission  to  perform  for 
Mr.  Cramp  which  he  knew  would  be  grateful  to 
Cara ;  and  though  he  felt  angry  with  her  also,  for 
Mr.  Spicer's  sake,  he  resolved  to  call  at  Clover 
Lodge  the  next  morning,  and  to  prove  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  his  communication. 

At  breakfast-time  Mr.  Tyrrell  took  his  son 
seriously  to  task  for  speaking  in  disrespectful 
terms  of  Mr.  Cramp. 

"  He  meant  to  be  very  kind  to  you,  Bernard," 
he  said.  "  It  shows  that  you  are  in  high  favour. 
I  never  knew  him  lend  any  one  a  coat  or  a  hat 
before." 

"  I  never  knew  any  one  who  would  borrow  such 
things  from  him,"  Bernard  answered.  "There  is 
not  a  beggar  in  all  London  who  would  wear  them. 
He  did  it  on  purpose  to  mortify  me." 

"  To  prove  you,  perhaps,  whether  you  were  of 
frugal  mind  or  not.  I  hope  you  did  not  let  him 
see  that  you  were  annoyed." 

"  I  submitted.  '  If  that  did  not  satisfy  him  I  do 


not  know  what  would.  How  am  I  to  get  the 
things  back  to  his — den  ?" 

"  You  must  take  them  yourself.  The  coat  must 
be  repaired,  and  you  can  carry  it  over  your  arm. 
The  hat  you  must  wear ;  you  will  have  to  exchange 
it  for  the  one  you  left  there." 

"I  cannot  wear  it  again.  I  shall  pack  the 
things  off  by  Parcels  Delivery  Company." 

"  That  will  not  do ;  you  would  offend  him.  You 
must  not  run  the  risk  of  that.  Whatever  happens 
we  must  keep  in  with  Mr.  Cramp." 

"  I  cannpt  go  on  eating  dirt  to  please  him,  nor 
even  sandwiches." 

"  Nonsense,  Bernard  1  You  know  the  import- 
ance of  being  in  his  good  books,  or  ought  to 
know  it." 

Bernard  was  silent.  His  father  gloomy  and 
morose. 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  father,"  the  young 
man  said,  after  a  few  minutes.  "  You  can  do  as 
you  please  with  him." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  manage  and  to  bear.  If  you  were 
a  little  more  attentive  to  business  than  you  are 
you  would  have  found  out  before  now  that  I  have 
grave  causes  for  anxiety." 

"  Well,  of  course  I  know  that,"  the  young  man 
answered ;  "  at  least  I  know  what  you  told  me, 
and  am  awfully  cut  up  about  it.  You  don't  mean 
that  anything  in  particular  has  gone  wrong,  though, 
I  hope  ?"  he  added,  struck  by  his  father's  hesi- 
tating and  nervous  manner. 

"  So  far  wrong,  that  unless  Mr.  Cramp  does 
something  for  us,  Bernard,  sooner  or  later,  we  may 
be  in  great  straits.  I  have  had  some  awkward 
calls  upon  me  lately.     We  are  living  at  great  ex- 
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pense,  too,  and  cannot  drSw  in  without  exciting 
suspicions  and  making  matters  worse.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  appearances,  otherwise  I  should 
feei  obliged  to  follow  your  Uncle  Hale's  example 
and  sell  up." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  What,  sell  this 
house?" 

"  That  would  not  help  me  much,  unfortunately ; 
it  is  already  mortgaged." 

Bernard  had  heard  of  this,  but  had  not  before 
thought  seriously  of  what  it  implied ;  he  had 
fancied  the  mortgage  could  be  paid  off  at  any 

"I  remind  you  of  the  fact,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  went 
on,  "  that  you  may  see  how  important,  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  we  should  keep  in  with  Mr.  Cramp. 
He  thinks  I  am  prospering;  everybody  thinks  so. 
He  has  a  great  opinion  of  my  cleverness.  He  tells 
me  I  am  no  fool.  If  he  were  to  learn  that  I  have 
lost  money,  and  that  I  am  spending  more  than  I 
can  afford,  and  getting  daily  poorer  instead  of 
richer,  he  would  change  his  opinion  of  me,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  our'  expectations  from 
him.  No  ;  I  cannot  draw  in  now.  I  cannot  give 
up  this  house,  which  is  eating  up  my  substance. 
I  cannot  even  economise.  If  I  were  to  do  so  I 
should  lose  caste  and  credit.  I  must  go  on  spend- 
ing money,  though  I  am  worn  out  with  anxiety, 
trusting  to  the  future,  and  waiting." 

"  Waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,"  said  Bernard, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 

His  father  did  not  contradict  him. 

"  So  Cramp  has  really  bought  Hale's  house  ?  " 
Mr.  Tyrrell  said  presently. 

"  So  he  says." 

"  And  he  means  to  make  a  tavern  of  it  ?  " 

"  Something  of  the  kind.  Unless  he  can  sell  it 
again  at  a  good  profit." 

"  And  you  think  De  Wilde  will  buy  it  ?  " 

•"  Mr.  Cramp  wishes  me  to  sound  him  on  that 
point,  or  rather  to  speak  to  Mrs.  De  Wilde  and 
her  daughter." 

"  Have  you  seen  your  Cousin  Agatha  lately  ?  " 

"  I  saw  her  yesterday." 

"  What  does  Mr.  Cramp  think  about  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  asked  him." 

"  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  know  his  opinion, 
however." 

"  It  would  make  no  difference  to  me." 

"  It  would  in  all  probability  make  a  very  great 
difference  to  you,  as  you  would  find  to  your  cost. 
If  you  should  compromise  yourself — " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  By  making  a  bad  match — in  a  worldly  sense,  I 
mean,  what  he  would  call  a  bad  match — you 
-would  get  out  of  his  good  books  at  once." 

"Are  we  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Cramp  and  his  good  books  ?  " 

"  We  may  sacrifice  something  foe  the  sake  of 
what  he  has  to  leave.  Do  you  think  Agatha  really 
cares  for  you,  after  all  these  changes  P  " 

"There  are  changes  on  both  sides,"  he 
answered. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  his  father.  "  You  would  not 
have  ceased  to  care  for.  her  on  account  of  her 
lather's  reverses,  but — "  ..p    ,  , 

"  Do  you  think  .she  would  cease  to  care   for 


me  on  hearing  that  my  father  is  equally  unfortu- 

"  No ;  I  would  not  hint  at  such  a  thing.  But 
Agatha  is  a  sensible  girl." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Bernard,  heartily.  He  had 
sometimes  wished  that  Agatha  had  been  a  little 
less  sensible,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  practical  in  her 

"  She  would  perhaps  think,  if  she  knew  that  you 
and  she  were  both  poor  alike,  that  marriage  would 
be  imprudent." 

"  I  had  better  tell  her  how  it  is  with  us." 

"  Certainly  not.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  me  at 
once  if  such  a  rumour  were  to  get  abroad." 

"If  there  is  to  be  anything  between  us,  she 
must  know  our  real  position.  I  will  not  take 
advantage  of  her  ignorance." 

"  No ;  that  would  be  dishonourable." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  then  ?  " 

"  Be  guided  by  circumstances." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  my  way." 

"Well;  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  You  and 
Agatha  used  to  be  fond  of  each  other.  But  yon 
are  not  compromised  ;  you  are  not  engaged  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly ;  we  should  have  been  if—" 

"  But  you  are  not  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Meantime  Hale,  dear  good  creature,  by  his 
unbounded  liberality  and — and — misfortune — 
finds  himself,  from  being  a  rich  man,  reduced 
almost  to  poverty ;  and  by  that  circumstance  loses 
all  hope  of  being  Cramp's  heir." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  ever  entertained  such  a 
hope." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  now  he  has  no  chance. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand, -you,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  good  prospects,  are  in  point  of  fact  a 
beggar." 

"  You  put  it  strongly,  father,"  said  Bernard,  very 
much  taken  aback.  "  I  hope  it  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that." 

"Not  quite  I  trust,"  said  his  father;  "but  let  us 
be  practical.  That  is  what  it  would  come  to  if 
you  were  to  marry  Agatha  Hale;  for  then  Mr. 
Cramp  would  certainly  cut  you  off  without  a  shil- 
ling." 

"  I  begin  to  hate  the  very  name  of  Cramp,"  said 
Bernard. 

"  You  may  leam  to  like  it  some  day  if  you  are 
prudent.  It  would  not  sound  bad,  joined  to  your 
own — Cramp-Tyrrell.  But  to  proceed.  You 
would  be  doing  a  great  injury  to  Agatba — I  say 
to  Agatha — if  you  were  to  continue  your  attentions 
to  her  under  these  circumstances.  I  dare  say  she 
could  make  a  better  match." 

Bernard  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"And  you  could  do  the  same.  .De  Wilde  is  a 
rich  man,  and  Cara  is  his  only  child.  Mr.  Cramp 
could  find  no  fault  with  such  an  alliance  as  that." 

"Cramp  again  I" 

"  Well,  well ;  think  of  what  I  have  said,  Bernard. 
I  am  only  considering  what  will  be  best  for  you, 
and  for  me,  and  for  all  of  us.  You  would  not  like 
to  throw  away  a  fortune — two  fortunes.  To  put 
the  matter  plainly  (Bernard  thought  his  father 
had  done  that  already) — to  put  the  matter  plainly, 
if  you  were  just  now  to  compromise  yourself  with 
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Agatha,  dear  good  girl  as  she  is,  and  nice-look- 
ing too  some  people  think,  it  would  be  a  calamity 
for  both  of  you,  a  real  calamity ;  and  by-and-by 
you  would  reproach  each  other  for  it." 

"No,  never." 

"  Ah,  well ;  you  would  reproach  yourselves  for 
it,  at  any  rate,  all  your  lives.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  myself,  and  my  position,  and  your  mother's. 
You  know  how  precarious  it  is.  I  dare  not  think 
of  what  may  happen  if  Mr.  Cramp  should  turn 
against  me.    So  think  it  over,  Bernard. 

"And  about  Westwood  House.  I  am  sony  of 
course  that  Mr.  Hale  should  have  to  part  with  it ; 
but  if  De  Wilde  will  buy  it,  it  may  still  be  kept  in 
the  family.  It  is  a  nice  place,  and  Cara  is  fond 
of  it.  It  might  be  a  happy  thing  for  you  both  if 
it  could  be  secured." 

"  We  are  getting  on  too  fast,"  said  Bernard,  sul- 
lenly. "  You  must  leave  me  to  judge  for  myself 
about  that." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  his  father.  "  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  or  to  influence  you.  Judge  for  yourself, 
but  think  it  well  over  and  do  nothing  rashly,  Ber- 
nard. I  only  hope  you  will  do  what  is  right.  I 
am  sure  you  will,  if  you  weigh  what  I  have  been 
saying  to  you.  Now  I  must  be  off  to  the  City.  I 
suppose  you  will  take  Clover  Lodge  in  your 
way  ?  " 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
hurried  from  the  room. 


BERNARD  TYRRELL,  leaving  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Cramp's  exasperating  garments  to  a 
future  occasion,  donned  his  own  unexceptionable 
coat  and  hat,  and  having  reassured  himself  by 
posturing  for  a  moment  or  two  before  the  large 
glass  in  the  entrance-hall,  went  forth  to  pay  his 
promised  visit  at  Clover  Lodge.  It  was  a  fine  day, 
and  he  walked  slowly,  turning  over  many  things 
in  his  mind,  and  giving  little  heed  to  the  land- 
scape before  him.  or  to  the  people  who  met  or 
passed  him. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  recent  conversa- 
tion with  his  father  had  given  him  plenty  to  think 
of.  He  had,  as  he  represented  to  himself  with 
more  assurance  perhaps  than  circumstances 
would  have  justified,  to  choose  between  Agatha 
Hale  and  Caroline  De  Wilde.  Not  that  he  would 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  if  the  choice  had 
been  as  simple  and  unembarrassed  as  the  above 
words  might  imply.  In  every  "choice"  there 
are  conditions  for  and  against ;  and  it  was  with 
these  conditions  that  his  mind  was  exercised.  If 
Agatha  had  been  under  the  elm-tree  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  his  choice  would  have  been  made 
and  the  whole  question  settled.  What  a  pity  it 
was  that  she  had  not  come,  or  that  he  had  not 
arranged  to  meet  her  somewhere  else  upon  that 
day!  Then  she  would  have  been  his  own  for 
better  or  worse.  Even  now,  if  he  were  to  meet 
her  "  coming  through  the  rye,"  or  turning  the 


corner  of  the  lane,  he  would  ask  her  the  question 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  she  would 
probably  answer  "yes."  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  he  was  not  so  sure  of  that.  Yet  he 
wished  with  all  his  heart  that  she  were  there;  and 
looked  up,  half  expecting  that  the  very  fervour  of 
his  desire  might  meet  with  its  reward.  A  form 
appeared  in  the  distance,  partly  concealed  under 
a  hedge ;  a  female  form  it  seemed,  gathering 
wild  roses.  Agatha  he  knew  was  fond  of  the  sim- 
ple flower,  with  its  delicately-shaded  petals  faintly 
blushing  as  they  open  to  the  light.  But  no  !  it 
was  not  Agatha;  it  was  a  cow,  which  also  had  a 
taste  for  wild  roses,  standing  in  the  ditch  and 
browsing.  Of  course  Bernard  had  never  expected 
to  see  Agatha  there,  yet  he  was  disappointed. 

But  even  if  it  had  been  Agatha  instead  of  a  cow, 
would  it  have  been  fair  or  right  for  him  to  say 
anything  to  her  P  He  could  not  tell  her  how  he 
was  really  situated  ;  and  to  ask  her  to  marry  him 
without  such  confidences  would  be  most  dis- 
honourable. He  knew  that  she  did  not  think 
much  of  money,  and  that  if  he  were  really  a  beggar,. 
and  could  tell  her  so,  she  would  not  love  him 
less  on  that  account.  But  he  could  not  tell  her 
so,  and  would  not  perhaps  have  told  her  so  if  he 
could.  She  might  have  faith  to  marry  him,  trust- 
ing in  Divine  Providence,  and  satisfied  with  no 
better  prospect  than  to  live  as  the  fowls  of  the  air; 
but  he  for  his  part  must  be  more  practical  and 
consider  whether  such  a  step  would  be  prudent, 
and  whether  it  would  tend  to  the  happiness  either 
of  Agatha  or  himself.  He  had  heard  that  when 
poverty  comes  in  at  the  door  love  flies  out  at  the 
window;  he  did  not  believe  that;  it  was  a  lying 
proverb;  true  love,  such  love  as  his  and  Agatha's, 
would  only  cleave  closer  and  grow  warmer  under 
the  cold  blasts  of  adversity.  But  it  would  not  be 
right  to  expose  her  to  such  blasts ;  and — but  he 
was  not  a  beggar,  neither  was  she;  it  would  never 
come  to  anything  so  bad  as  that.  They  would 
lose  Mr.  Cramp's  money,  that  was  all ;  they  would 
not  be  as  rich  as  they  might  be,  or  as  A*  might  be 
if  he  were  to  marry  Cara  De  Wilde.  He  could  not 
think  seriously  of  that  alternative  just  yet,  but  he 
decided  that  it  was  quite  as  well  that  the  female 
form  was — what  it  was — a  cow,  and  not  Agatha  ;. 
and  he  went  on  his  way  to  Clover  Lodge  without 
so  much  as  another  look  at  the  sweet  blushing 
roses  which  the  cow  was  tearing  down  in  clusters. 

Mr.  De  Wilde  was  from  home;  gone  to 
business,  the  servant  said.  Mrs.  De  Wilde  was 
upstairs ;  Miss  De  Wilde  was  in  the  garden.  Ber- 
nard would  have  joined  her  there,  but  she  was  not 
alone.  Mr.  Spicer  was  hovering  about  her,  though, 
as  Bernard  thought,  as  he  observed  them  from  a 
distance,  not  in  much  favour.  Cara  managed  to 
tum  her  back  upon  htm  pretty  frequently;  and1 
though  he  tried  first  one  side  and  then  another, 
like  a  spaniel,  was  not  allowed  to  retain  either 
position  long.  Bernard  stood  for  some  moments 
watching  them  before  presenting  himself;  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  sound  of  the  bell,  pulled 
by  his  hand,  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  coyness  which  he  witnessed.  When 
Cara  looked  up  and  saw  him  she  made  such  a 
decided  movement  to  meet  him  that,  although  she 
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checked  herself  the  next  moment  with  maidenly 
reserve,  Mr.  Spicer  was  left  in  the  background, 
and  took  to  caning  his  thin  legs  sharply  to  hide 
his  mortification.  Cara  held  out  her  drooping 
fingers,  which  Bernard  took  and  held  within  his 
own,  retaining  them,  as  it  seemed,  unconsciously, 
while  Mr.  Spicer  walked  behind  the  pair  with 
wrath  and  indignation  on  his  brow. 

Bernard  and  Cara  had  something  to  say  to  each 
other,  and  could  not  say  it  aloud  because  Mr. 
Spicer  was  so  near.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  it 
was  even  necessary,  that  their  heads  should  be 
inclined  towards  each  other,  and  their  faces  rather 
close  together. 

"  Ahem  I "  said  Mr.  Spicer,  unable  to  bear  this 
any  longer.    "  Ahem  I " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Spicer,"  said  Cara,  turning  quickly 
round,  "would  you  mind  going  into  the  house 

Mr.  Spicer  made  no  movement,  but  looked  her 
grimly  in  the  face. 

"  And  fetch — fetch  my  thin  shawl  ?  " 

"  Are  you  cold  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Yes — no ;  but  there  is  a  little  wind.  Do  go, 
„  please,"  and  she  smiled  on  him. 

He  yielded  to  her  smile  and  ran  off  in  haste. 
When  he  returned  neither  Cara  nor  Bernard  was 
to  be  found.  They  had  passed  through  the  con- 
servatory into  Mrs.  De  Wilde's  boudoir. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  good  joke  about  Spicer,"  said 
Cara,  seeing  that  Bernard  was  amused  at  the  way 
in  which  his  supposed  rival  had  been  got  rid  of. 
"  You  have  no  idea  how  he  follows  me  about.  I 
do  think  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  poor  fellow ! " 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  said  Bernard,  "  he  cannot 
help  it.     He  has  no  right  to  annoy  you,  though." 

"  Oh,  he  does  not  annoy  me." 

"  Perhaps  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  much  care.    He  is  very  good  fun." 

Bernard  wondered  whether  he  also  was  "  good 
fun."  If  Cara  had  seen  him,  or,  rather,  recognised 
him  the  day  before,  at  the  railway-station,  would 
she  have  made  a  joke  of  him  to  all  her  friends, 
male  and  female?  Still  he  thought  he  should 
like  to  hear  that  joke  about  Spicer,  and,  as  Cara 
wanted  to  tell  it,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  listen  to  her. 

"  He  is  staying  with  us,  you  know,"  she  went 
on.  "  Papa  invited  him ;  I  don't  know  why.  I 
am  not  sure,  though,  that  Spicer  did  not  invite 
himself.  Well,  last  night,  after  we  were  all  gone 
upstairs,  a  strange  sound  was  heard  in  the  garden. 
My  window  looks  to  the  front,  and  I  did  not  hear 
it  myself,  but  Mrs.  Crodjet,  the  cook,  sleeps  in  a 
room  over  the  kitchen,  and  she  told  me  all  about 

"  She  was  '  awoke  up,  oat  of  her  dreams,'  she 
said,  '  by  a  gentle  straining  of  music ;  it  was  like 
a  concordance.  She  could  not  at  first  discrimi- 
nate what  the  tune  was,  or  rather,  the  mellow-dy, 
for  it  was  as  soft  as  sighing.  At  last  she  made  it 
out — "  Should  Old  Acquaintance  be  Forgot  ?  "  It 
was  a  favourite  tune  of  hers,  and  it  made  her  feel 
all  of  a  creep,  so  she  crept  to  the  window  and 
opened  it  gently,  and  there,  on  the  grass,  which 
must  have  been  very  damp  at  that  hour,  was  a 
young  man — she  thought  at  first  that  it  was  James 


the  footman — with  a  concordance  in  his  hand, 
pouring  forth  his  'art  from  the  bellows  of  the 
instrument.' 

"  Mrs.  Crodjet   '  could  not  approve  of  such 
goings  on,  and  when  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
/jair,   she  called   out    in  a  low  tone,   "  James,  ■ 
jame.!" 

"  'The  young  man  clasped  his  hands  (judging 
by  the  sound  of  the  concordiance),  and  in  a  trem- 
bling voice  exclaimed,  "  Cara,  Cara  1 " 


"  '  Go  along  with  you,  James,'  said  Mrs.  Crod 
jet,  highly  indignant;  'you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  with  your  Old  Acquaintance.  Miss 
Cara  will  be  fine  and  angry  if  she  hears  you.' 

"  'Do  you  think  she  will?'  he  asked. 

"'Think!  James,'  she  replied;  'for  shame! 
Go  to  your  bed  and  hide  your  face,  do,  and  to- 
morrow I  shall  tell  your  master  of  you  I ' 

"  Then  he  went  off  without  another  word,  but 
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not  before  Mrs.  Crodjet  had  discovered  that  it 
was  not  the  footman  James,  but  Philo  Spicei." 

Bernard  said  it  was  a  capital  joke,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  amazingly.  The  best  of  it  was,  that 
it  was  Cara  who  told  it  him,  taking  delight  in  the 
exposure  of  her  too  devoted  lover.  Yes,  it.  was 
an  excellent  joke.  He  began  to  feel  Sorry,  for 
his  rival.  There  is  a  kind  of  pity  near  akin-  to 
contempt,  a  pity  altogether  different  from  com- 
passion. '  ■ "  <■ 

But  then  Bernard  thought  again  of  his  own 
appearance  yesterday.  Would  Cara  ever  get  to 
hear  of  this  ?  And  if  she  should  hear  of  it, 
would  it  amuse  her  very  much  ?  Would  she  take 
pleasure  in  it  and  repeat  it — repeat  perhaps  to 
Spicer  ?  And  in  that  case  would  Spicer  pity 
him  ? 

He  looked  at  Carara's  marble  features  and 
observed  the  scornful  turn  of  the  lip  which  seemed 
to  remain  after  they  had  resumed  their  usual 
coldness  and  rigidity.  The  colour,  too,  was  gone 
from  her  face,  and  she  sat  quite  still — posed,  it 
might  have  been,  for  him  to  look  at  her  or  paint 
her. 

He  could  not  but  confess,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  that  she  was  beautiful,  more  beautiful  in 
repose  than  when  moving  or  speaking.  Probably 
she  also  was  aware  of  that.  But  handsome 
features  are  not  always  attractive.  One  does  not 
want  to  be  perpetually  looking  at  a.  graceful  bust, 
Or  to  have  a  full-sized  marble  statue  seated  at 
one's  table  or  one's  hearth.  Agatha  Hale  was 
not  half  so  perfect  in  the  lines  of  her  face ;  her 
nose  was  nothing  like  so  straight,  nor  her  cheeks 
so  finely  chiselled ;  but  she  had  not  that  unplea- 
sant curve  about  the  lips,  and  Bernard's  heart 
leaped  towards  her  across  the  distance  which 
separated  them,  rather  than  to  the  more  severely 
beautiful  figure  by  his  side;  At  that  moment  he 
would  not  have  much  minded  giving  Carara  to 
Mr.  Spicer,  with  his  blessing ;  but  he  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  her  taken  from  him,  or  of 
being  himself  cast  off  and  Mr.  Spicer  chosen  in 
his  stead. 

Bernard  believed  that  Cara  was  really  very  fond 
of  him,  but  he  had  reason  to  know  that  she  had 
also  been  kind  to  Spicer,  who  was  undoubtedly 
very  fond  of  her.  Agatha,  too,  was  very  fond  of 
him;  but  then  there  was  the  money  difficulty,  and 
Mr.  Cramp  looming  in  the  distance. 

Cara  maintained  her  pose  while  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind,  conscious  that  he 
was  looking  at  her,  and  expecting  perhaps  that  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  something. 
But  when  he  broke  silence  it  was  not  quite  in  the 
way  which  she  had  expected. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  De  Wilde.  As  your  father 
is  not  at  home  I  had  better  speak  to  her." 

"Yes,"  said  Cara,  with  a  conscious  look. 
"  Shall  I  go  away  and  send  her  to  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  will  ring  the  bell.  You  had  better 
remain ;  it  is  only  about  Westwood  House." 

"  Oh  !  Westwood  House  ?  What  is  to  be  done 
about  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  sold,  Cara." 

"  Sold  !  "  cried  Cara ;  "  Westwood  House 
sold ! " 


"  Sold  1 "  Mrs.  De  Wilde  re-echoed,  entering 
the  room  at  that  moment. 

"  Yes,  I  fear  so — indeed,  I  am  sure  of  it ! " 

"To  whom?" 

"To  Mr.  Cramp.  But  don't  be  in  despair; 
Mr.  De  Wilde  may  still  treat  for  it,  if  he  will." 

"  But  he  won't !  I  am  sure  he  won't ! "  said  Mrs. 
De  Wilde.  "Only  this  morning  he  went  away 
saying  that  he  would  give  Mr.  Hale  his  own  price 
for  it,  knowing  him  to  be  a  moderate  man,  and 
being  anxious  to  do  him  a  good  turn.  We  should 
never  have  brought  him  to  consent  to  the  pur- 
chase if  it  had  not  been  with  the  idea  of  helping 
Mr.  Hale,  and  doing  him  a  good  rum  as  well  as 
ourselves.  He  will  never  treat  with  Mr.  Cramp 
about  it,  I  am  sure." 

"  Here's  your  shawl,  Miss  De  Wilde,"  said 
Spicer,  entering  the  room  through  the  conserva- 
tory, and  offering  to  place  the  shawl  upon  her 
shoulders. 

Cara  motioned  him  away  from  her  with  very 
little  ceremony. 

"Westwood  House  is  sold,"  said  Mrs.  De 
Wilde,  turning  to  him — "  sold  to  Mr,  Cramp. 
He  is  willing  to  sell  it  again,  but  of  course  he 
will  want  to  make  a  tremendous  profit  of  it. 
That  is  what  he  bought  it  for,  no  doubt." 

"  He  talks  of  cutting  it  up  into  little  plots  for 
building,"  said  Bernard. 

"  Intolerable  I "  cried  Cara.  "  It  must  not  be 
allowed." 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  Spicer.  "  No ;  it  must  not, 
really  I " 

"  There  ought  to  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
prevent  such  things,"  said  Cara. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  there  ought,"  said  Spicer. 

"  Is  it  quite  out  or  the  question,  do  you  think, 
that  Mr.  De  Wilde  should  treat  for  the  property 
with  Mr.  Cramp  or  his  agent  ?  "  Bernard  asked. 

"  Oh  yes ;  he  will  not  nave  anything  to  do  with 
Mr.  Cramp,  I  am  sure." 

"What  does  this  man  Cramp  expect  for  the 
property  ?"  Mr.  Spicer  asked,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  looking  defiantly  at  Bernard, 
who  took  no  notice  of  bim. 

"Cut  up  into  plots  for  building!  That  sweet 
garden,  and  that  darling  shrubbery,  and  that  dear 
old  house  1"  cried  Cara,  clasping  her  hands  and 
looking  as  like  Niobe  as  possible. 

"  It  shall  never  be,"  said  Spicer,  with  decision. 
"  Give  me  Mr.  Cramp's  address,  if  you  please." 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  you,"  Bernard  an- 
swered. 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir  ?  I  will  put  it  to 
the  proof.  I  will  find  him  out.  I  will  go  to  his 
agents,  Price  and  Bidmore.  You  shall  see  whether 
it  will  be  of  no  use." 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Spicer  took  an  active  part — not  with  words,  but 
with  many  covert  hints,  mysterious  looks,  and 
solemn  movements  of  the  head — it  was  agreed  that 
Bernard  should  await  Mr.  De  Wilde's  return,  and 
that,  after  dinner,  the  Westbrook  House  business 
should  be  brought  before  him,  and  no  stone  left 
unturned  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  Mr.  Cramp 
for  the  purchase. 

It  was  all  in  vain.    Dc  Wilde  had  seen  Mr. 
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Hale,  and  was  mortified  to  learn  that  he  had  in- 
deed sold  his  property,  and  that,  too,  at  a  figure 
much  below  what  he,  De  Wilde,  would  have  given 
him  for  it.  De  Wilde  had  not  wanted  the  house, 
being  quite  satisfied  with  Clover  Lodge,  and  he 
now  positively  refused  to  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  it.  He  was  not  going  to  put  a  lot  of 
money  into  old  Cramp's  pocket,  he  said.  He  was 
very  sorry  for  Mr.  Hale,  but  as  he  could  do  him 
no  good,  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  had  done  with  it  for  ever. 

When  Bernard  rose  to  return  home,  Cara  went 
with  him  into  the  garden.  There  was  a  gate  at 
the  farther  end  of  it  communicating  with  a  foot- 
path, by  which  his  walk  would  be  a  little  shortened. 
They  lingered  together  amongtbe  shrubs,  anxiously 
observed  by  Mr.  Spicer  from  the  window.  Spicer 
was  staying  in  the  house,  and  knew  that  he  should 
be  able  to  have  the  last  word  with  Cara ;  but  that 
did  not  satisfy  him.  The  last  word  is  not  always 
to  be  desired ;  apart  from  other  reasons,  it  may 
come  too  late.  More  than  once  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  his  post  of  observation  and  fol- 
lowing Cara  with  her  shawl,  but  he  feared  a 
rebuff.  So,  if  Bernard  had  anything  to  say,  he 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  say  it.  Whether  he 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  or  not,  Mr.  Spicer 
did  not  know.  The  two  forms  disappeared  in  the 
evening  shade,  and  after  an  interval  the  garden 
door  was  heard  to  close  and  Cara  emerged  from 
the  gloom  and  re-entered  the  house.  She  took 
no  notice  of  Mr.  Spicer,  and  was,  if  anything, 
more  silent  and  morose  than  usual ;  but  that,  he 
thought,  was  rather  a  good  sign  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Spicer  did  not  play  the  concordiance  that 
night,  but  he  followed  Cara  when  she  left  the 
drawing-room,  and  made  an  impassionate  appeal 
to  her  upon  the  stairs. 

"  Miss  De  Wilde,"  he  said ;  "  Cara,  Caramella ! 
You  know  what  Caramella  is,  don't  you  ?  It's  a 
delicious  sweetmeat — burnt  sugar ;  let  me  call  you 
Caramella,  do;  it's  a  pretty  name,  a  sweet  name,  an 
Italian  name  I  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
Cara,  Caramella  1  Don't  be  disappointed  about 
Westwood  House  I" 

Carara — that  name  became  her  best  in  spite  of 
her  blandishments — looked  straight  over  his  head, 
and  answered  nothing.  She  was  standing  on  the 
stairs,  a  step  or  two  above  him,  and  looked  twice 
his  height  at  least. 

"  Because,  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "  there  is  no 
occasion — no  occasion,  really,  Caramella  mia.  In 
about  a  fortnight — sixteen  days  exactly — I  shall 
be  of  age." 

"  You  have  told  me  so  before,"  said  Cara,  with 
an  air  of  indifference. 

"And  then  I  shall  come  into  my  property." 

"Yes?"  in  the  same  cold  accent. 

"And  so,  and  so— don't  go  away — I  am  going 
to  buy  Westwood  House  from  Mr.  Cramp.  I  don't 
care  what  it  costs,"  he  went  on,  speaking  rapidly 
and  getting  out  of  breath,  "  I  could  buy  it  twice 
over ;    if  only  you  will  say  that — " 

Mrs.  De  Wilde  came  into  the  hall  at  that 
moment,  and  seeing  Cara  on  the  stairs,  desired 
her  to  go  to  bed. 

"Only  one  word,"  cried  Spicer,  in   a  hoarse 


whisper,  as  the  elder  lady  withdrew  again.  "  I'll 
buy  it  for  you,  Cara.  I  know  you  would  like  to 
have  it  and  to  live  there,  and  so  should  I — with 

fou,  Cara,  of  course,  for  without  you  I  don't  want  to 
ive  anywhere.  So  I  shall  go  to-morrow  and  buy 
it,  and  tell  Mr.  Cramp  I  will  pay  for  it  in  a.  fort- 
night— sixteen  days.  Only  do  say  one  word,  Cara 
—Caramella.  Say  you  wish  it ;  say  you  agree  to 
it." 

The  door  opened  again  at  this  crisis. 

"  Just  give  me  a  nod,"  he  pleaded,  earnestly ; 
"  a  nod — just  a  nod." 

But  he  looked  up  to  her  in  vain.  The  well- 
formed  neck  did  not  bend,  the  head  was  not  in- 
clined ;  the  pale  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the 
candle  in  her  hand,  which  she  held  aloft  as  if  it 
had  been  a  lamp  of  classic  form  and  she  herself  a 
Roman  vestal  or  a  marble  lyckrtophorut. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Spicer,"  said  Mrs.  De  Wilde, 
as  she  passed  him  on  the  stairs.  Cara  also  mur- 
mured "  good  night "  as  she  turned  and  accom- 
panied her  mother,  but  without  looking  at  him, 
and  without  giving  him  the  "  nod "  he  longed 
for. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  said,  resolutely,  when  they  were 
gone.  "  I  don't  care  what  it  costs.  It  is  the  only 
thing  she  seems  to  care  for,  and  she  shall  have  it ; 
that  is,  if  she  will,  from  me.  At  all  events,  I'll 
buy  it  and  save  it  from  being  cut  up  and  destroyed, 
for  her  sake,  and  because  she  loves  it.  I  wonder 
what  that  fellow  Tyrrell  will  say  when  he  hears 
that  Westwood  House  is  mine  ? ' 


3  WHAT   MAY 


HAPPEN   BEFORE  THEN." 


BERNARD  was  early  in  the  City  next  morning, 
resolved  to  devote  himself  with  all  his 
energies  to  business  in  the  hope  of  dissi- 
pating his  cares,  and  perhaps  retrieving  in  some 
measure  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  He  wished, 
if  possible,  to  become  independent  of  Mr. 
Cramp,  independent  of  everybody,  that  he  might 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  and  act 
according  to  his  own  conscience.  He  wished 
also  to  forget  for  a  time  the  events  which 
troubled  and  perplexed  him,  and  upon  which  he 
found  it  so  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution. But  there  was  not  much  doing  at  Home 
Court,  and  waiting  for  clients  when  clients  do  not 
come  is  not  the  way  to  keep  oneself  from  anxious 
thoughts.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  like  fishing,  a 
help  to  meditation  and  a  trial  of  patience.  List- 
ening for  the  swing  of  a  door  and  the  step  of  a 
customer's  foot  is  like  watching  the  movements 
of  a  float,  or  the  circling  of  the  water  where  a 
trout  has  risen  at  a  fly.  Bernard  had  not  a  nibble 
or  a  rise  that  morning.  He  only  heard  the  low 
talking  of  the  clerks  in  the  outer  office,  or  the 
occasional  movement  of  the  Crimean  hero  as  he 
stood  at  ease  near  the  door. 

The  more  Bernard  thought  over  his  own  affairs, 
the  less  he  could  see  the  daylight  through  them. 
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as  he  said  to  himself.  There  was  but  one  point 
which  seemed  perfectly  clear  and  decided,  and 
that  was,  that  he  must  do  nothing  to  offend  Mr. 
Cramp.  It  was  not  now  merely  a  question  of 
wealth  to  be  acquired  and  enjoyed,  but  rather  of 
solvency  and  credit.  The  times  were  bad,  money 
was  scarce  everywhere,  and  did  not  change  bands 
so  freely  or  so  often  as  in  bygone  years.  It  was 
a  trying  period  for  stockbrokers,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell 
was  not  the  only  one  of  his  class  who  bad  to 
lament  over  a  decline  of  business.  But  he  was 
even  more  unfortunate  than  others,  being  com- 
mitted to  a  great  and  continual  expense  in  keep- 
ing up  appearances,  and  getting  daily  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire,  from  which  Mr.  Cramp  was 
almost  his  only  hope  of  rescue. 

And  in  Bernard's  view  Mr.  Cramp  was  now 
closely  associated  with  Miss  De  Wilde.  An 
alliance  with  her  would  not  only  secure  him  a 
handsome  marriage  portion,  but  would  please  Mr. 
Cramp.  Mr.  Cramp  had  let  him  know  this  fact 
with  more  than  his  usual  plainness.  Mr.  Cramp 
would  smile  upon  such  a  marriage,  would  tell  him 
again  that  he  was  no  fool,  and  would  give  him  in 
due  time  substantial  tokens  of  his  approbation. 
Mr.  Cramp  was  an  image  of  gold  to  Bernard,  and 
it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  policy  only,  but  of 
necessity,  that  he  should  bow  down  and  worship 
it. 

And  yet,  from  all  such  reflections  as  these, 
Bernard  turned  away  sadly  and  impatiently,  to 
dream  of  his  Cousin  Agatha  under  the  elm-tree  at 
Westwood  House,  the  tree  that  was  doomed  to  be 
cut  down,  when  the  place  should  be  rendered 
desolate  and  the  house  turned  into  a  tavern.  He 
thought  of  her  also  as  he  had  seen  her  under  the 
branching  chandelier  at  the  Metropolitan  station, 
as  he  had  walked  by  her  side  through  the  busy 
streets,  and  as  he  bad  parted  from  her  at  Bedford 
Buildings.  The  tone  of  her  voice  still  lingered 
in  his  ears,  and  he  seemed  yet  to  feel  the  touch 
of  her  hand  and  the  trembling  of  her  Angers  in 
his  own.  Oh,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  I  He 
loved  Agatha!  He  could  never  marry  any  one 
else;  and  so,  for  the  tenth  time  that  morning,  the 
golden  image  was  rudely  thrust  aside,  and  the 
necessity  of  "  keeping  in"  with  Mr.  Cramp  repu- 
diated or  forgotten. 

What  more  natural,  that  as  there  was  nothing 
doing  in  the  office  that  morning,  Bernard  should 
go  out  to  .relieve  his  ardent  spirits  by  a  turn  in  the 
streets  ?  He  wanted  to  breathe  more  freely,  and 
toenjoythe  picture  which  he  bad  conjured  up.  He 
stepped  out  briskly  under  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
cited feelings,  and  found  himself,  almost  before  he 
knew  where  he  was  going,  at  the  foot  of  Mr.  Hale's 
staircase.  He  had  not  intended  to  call  upon  his 
uncle,  but  as  chance  would  have  it,  Mrs.  Thistle- 
down emerged  at  that  moment  from  the  boose, 
with  a  bundle  under  her  arm  and  a  basket  in  her 
hand.  Although  a  servant,  she  was  not  above 
carrying  bundles  and  baskets,  and,  if  one  might 
judge  by  the  expression  of  her  features,  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  at  having  them  to  carry. 
The  bundle,  no  doubt,  contained  some  warm 
garments,  and  the  basket  some  comfortable  pro- 
vision for  some  of  her  master's  clients. 


"Ho,  Mr.  Bernard,"  she  said;  "how  do  you 
do,  sir  ?  I  hope  you're  in  salubrious  health.  Are 
you  going  up  to  see  Mr.  Hale  ?  ". 

"  No,  Mrs.  Thistledown." 

"  You  did  not  want  to  have  an  interview  with 
Miss  Agatha,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  presume  that  ?"  he  asked,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"  Because  you  are  aware  she  is  not  here." 

"  She  comes  to  and  fro  pretty  often,  I  suppose?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  she  spends  most  of  ner  time  at  St. 
Gabriel's  now.  She  has  entered  as  a  regular  pro- 
basiner.  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  the  termina- 
tion of  it,  I'm  sure.  She  would  do  it,  but  she  is 
not  fit  for  such  work.  It  is  not  proper  lady's 
work  at  the  best,  and  her  health  won't  endure  it." 

"  She  comes  home  at  night,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  invariably." 

"  How  does  Mr.  Hale  like  it  ?" 

"  He  sides  with  her;  he  professes  that  it  is  his 
wish  ;  whether  he  really  likes  it  or  not  is  another 
thing.    He  never  was  one  to  think  of  himself." 

Bernard  walked  a  little  way  with  Mrs.  Thistle- 
down, and  gave  her  some  tender  messages  for 
Agatha.  He  learnt  from  her  at  what  hours  she 
might  usually  be  met  with  at  home,  or  on  her  way 
to  or  from  the  hospital,  and  would  have  detained 
the  good  woman  a  long  while,  listening  to  all  that 
she  could  tell  him  of  her  dear  Miss  Agatha ;  but 
Mrs.  Thistledown  had  errands  to  perform,  and, 
leaving  Bernard  in  haste,  turned  down  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  and  disappeared  in  an  alley. 

Bernard  soon  afterwards  found  himself  at  Messrs. 
Price  and  Bidmore's,  reading  the  bills  in  their 
window.  Westwood  House  was  still  for  sale. 
While  he  was  gazing  at  the  notice  in  a  melancholy 
mood,  he  beard  Mr.  Cramp's  voice  at  his  elbow, 
and,  looking  round,  saw  his  uncle  standing  on  the 
step  of  the  house,  from  which  he  had  just  emerged. 
Any  one  else  would  have  taken  him  for  one  of  the 
broker's  men  who  earn  their  living  by  carrying 
articles  of  furniture  about  at  sales.  He  wore  an 
overcoat  and  hat  very  similar  to  those  in  which 
Bernard  himself  had  made  his  appearance  in  the 
streets  two  days  before.  The  contrast  between 
his  own  smart  appearance  and  the  threadbare 
fluffy  look  of  the  old  man  was  remarkable,  and 
Bernard  was  almost  ashamed  of  being  seen  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  Yet  this  was  the  golden 
image  which  it  was  his  business  to  propitiate, 
casting  himself  down  before  it,  in  mind  if  not  in 
body.  This  was  the  rich  man  for  whose  shoes  he 
was  to  wait ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  well-cut 
coat,  bright  boots,  and  generally  fashionable  attire 
— what  was  he  ?    A  beggar  I 

"  I  was  going  to  call  on  you,  Mr.  Cramp,"  Ber- 
nard began. 

"  So  I  expected.  You  have  not  brought  back 
those  things  I  lent  you." 

"  I  have  hardly  bad  time  to  do  so  yet." 

"  I  shall  not  be  so  ready  to  lend  you  anything 
another  time,"  said  his  uncle. 

Bernard  secretly  thanked  his  stars  for  that. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  De  Wilde,"  he  said,  "  and  he 
does  not  seem  disposed  to  make  an  offer  for  West- 
wood  House  at  present." 

"  I  know  that.    It  is  of  no  consequence.     I  am 
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not  sure  that  I  should  let  him  have  it  in  any  case. 
2  have  had  another  offer  this  morning." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes.  A  young  fellow  came  to  my  house 
before  I  had  done  breakfast,  ready  to  bid  any 
money  for  the  place.  A  mere  boy;  not  yet  come 
into  his  property,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  be- 
forehand. He  had  heard  all  about  my  plan  for 
selling  it  in  lots.    Who  could  have  told  him  ? " 

Bernard  thought  immediately  of  Mr.  Spicer. 
Carara  must  have  been  talking  to  him.  It  was, 
perhaps,  at  her  instance  that  be  had  come  to  Mr. 
Cramp  about  this  business. 

"  What  was  his  name  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Sheer,  or  Spicer,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  1  know  who  he  is,"  said  Bernard,  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  him  as  an  acquaintance. 

"  He  will  give  anything  I  like  to  ask  for  it." 

"  But  you  will  not  let  him  have  it  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"Oh  because,  because — well,  of  course,  if  he 
can  pay  your  price — " 

"He  cannot  do  anything  until  he  is  of  age. 
Meanwhile  I  stick  to  my  plan  of  selling  the  pro- 
perty in  lots  for  building ;  that  will  bring  out  its 
value.  I  have  just  been  giving  Bidmore  instruc- 
tions to  have  the  ground  surveyed  and  divided  up. 
1  shall  advertise  it  at  once.  It  will  only  be  sold 
by  the  yard  or  foot,  whoever  buys  it." 

"  You  won't  cut  down  the  trees  just  yet,  I  hope, 
sir?" 

"  I  shall  have  them  marked  and  valued,  and 
shall  sell  them  standing." 

"  And  the  shrubs  ?  " 

"  They  cannot  be  moved  till  the  winter.  There 
is  no  knowing  what  may  happen  before  then." 

That  was  the  pleasantest  hint  which  Mr.  Cramp 
had  dropped  that  morning.  No ;  there  was, 
indeed,  no  knowing  what  might  happen  before 
next  winter ;  no  knowing  what  might  come  to 
pass  even  before  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight, 
when  Mr.  Spicer  would  be  of  age,  and  come  into 
his  property. 

Bernard  wished  his  uncle  good  morning,  pro- 
mising again  to  restore  the  borrowed  garments 
without  delay,  and  turned  his  steps  again  towards 
Home  Court. 

It  was  very  odd  of  Carara,  he  said  to  himself, 
to  send  Mr.  Spicer  to  treat  for  the  property. 
Would  she  marry  Mr.  Spicer  for  the  sake  of  the 
house  she  coveted  ?  Mr.  Spicer  was  welcome  to 
her,  and  to  the  house  also  in  that  case.  He 
wished  him  joy  of  his  bargain. 

But  he  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  thought  of  it, 
and  nearly  knocked  over  an  errand-boy,  about  Mr. 
Spicer's  size,  who  got  in  his  way  on  the  footpath. 
When  he  reached  Home  Court  he  was  still  in  a 
very  bad  humour.  The  Crimean  hero  opened  the 
door  for  him  with  a  military  salute,  but  Bernard 
only  answered  with  a  scowl,  and  passed  into  his 
own  little  room  with  a  feeling  of  lesentment  for 
his  officio usness. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  against  him.  He 
hated  the  sight  of  the  office,  the  almanack,  the 
stock  and  share  list.  He  wondered  what  he  had 
been  bom  for.    He  could  not  think  with  patience 


of  Mr.  Cramp,  or  Carara,  or  Spicer.  Altogether 
he  was  in  a  very  miserable  and  misanthropic  state 
of  mind. 

There  was  only  one  ray  of  comfort  for  him,  and 
that  was  in  the  remark  which  Mr.  Cramp  had 
made  when  speaking  of  the  winter  as  the  time  for 
transplanting  shrubs  and  making  other  changes. 
There  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen  before 
then. 


THE  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man  which  ebbs  and 
flows,  whether  we  take  advantage  of  it  or 
no,  runs  sometimes  with  great  swiftness  and 
sometimes  seems  to  linger  in  its  course.  Now  the 
waters  leap  and  bound,  and  the  frail  craft  which 
floats  upon  the  surface  is  hurried  along  with  be- 
wildering speed,  and  very  much  tossed  and  buffeted 
in  its  going ;  and  now  again  the  waves  are  still,  at 
a  moment  perhaps  when  such  repose  is  least  ex- 
pected, and  the  harassed,  wearied  passenger  finds 
himself  becalmed,  and  has  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  incidents  of  his  voyage,  and  to  speculate  upon 
the  ends  towards  which  he  is  slowly,  and,  it  may 
be,  imperceptibly,  drifting. 

Thus  it  has  been  with  our  story  hitherto ;  many 
and  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  a  grave  crisis  seems  to  be  at 
hand.  Upon  the  events  of  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  more 
than  one  of  our  dramatis  persona,  the  question  of 
their  riches  or  poverty,  and  of  still  greater  and 
graver  issues,  apparently  depend. 

And  yet  at  this  very  period  of  our  history  we 
may  pass  over  an  interval  of  no  less  than  six 
months,  and  find  matters  very  much  in  statu  guo. 

Westwood  House  is  still  for  sale ;  the  trees 
marked  for  felling  have  not  yet  been  touched  by 
the  axe.  The  lawn  is  disfigured  with  stakes  driven 
into  it  rather  thickly  to  mark  out  plots  of  a  few 
yards  each ;  but  it  is  a  lawn  still.  There  are  gaps 
in  the  shrubs,  where  they  have  been  ruthlessly 
lopped  away  for  convenience  of  lotting ;  there  is 
a  gap  in  the  fence  also,  through  which  carts  have 
been  driven ;  and  there  is  a  large  notice  board  with 
a  plan  painted  on  it.  But  as  yet  no  great  mischief 
has  been  done  anywhere. 

At  Home  Court  work  goes  on  as  usual ;  Mr. 
Tyrrell  and  his  son,  the  clerks,  and  the  messenger 
continue  at  their  posts  as  punctually  as  ever ;  and 
in  fact,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  appearances, 
no  change  has  taken  place  in  anything,  and 
matters  may  remain  thus  calm  and  undisturbed  for 
another  six  months,  or — there  may  be  a  crash  to- 


ll was  now  the  month  of  February.  The  winter 
had  been  severe,  and  the  frost  still  lingered.  The 
sun  was  rarely  visible  in  London,  and  the  cold 
wind  met  the  passenger  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  compelling  him  to  button  his  coat  closely 
over  his  chest,  and  to  quicken  his  pace  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  circulation.    The  roads  and  pave- 
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ments  were  slippery,  coated  with  ice,  which,  if  it 
thawed  a  little  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  hardened 
again  into  a  smoother  and  more  treacherous  sur- 
face as  night  closed  in. 

Night  was  closing  in  now  ;  and  among  the  foot- 
passengers  who  hastened  along  the  pavement,  as 
quickly  as  the  uncertain  footing  would  permit, 
was  an  elderly  man,  tall  and  meanly  clad,  with 
haggard  cheeks  and  an  eager,  hungry  eye,  who 


The  warning  came  too  late.  The  old  man  was 
seen  to  slip  and  turn  half  round.  Instead  of 
throwing  out  his  arms  with  a  natural  effort  to 
recover  his  balance,  he  only  pressed  them  closer 
to  his  breast,  and,  his  feet  sliding  from  under  him, 
he  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  stones.  At  the  same 
instant  a  cab  bore  down  upon  him,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  driver's  efforts  to  pall  up,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
must  be  crushed  under  the  horse's  feet.      But  the 


seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  and  who  pressed 
forward  with  uncertain  step  and  tottering  gait, 
scanning  the  road  with  care,  and  evidently  con- 
scious of  his  insecurity.  He  had  a  long  overcoat, 
worn  threadbare,  and  quite  insufficient  to  protect 
him  from  the  searching  wind  on  such  an  evening ; 
and  his  shoes  were  shapeless,  down-trodden,  and 
patched.  His  finger-ends  peeped  out  through  his 
old  worsted  gloves,  and  his  hands  were  folded  over 
his  breast  as  if  to  defend  both  it  and  them  from 
the  cold.  His  lips  moved  rapidly  ;  and  it  might 
have  been  evident  to  any  one  who  noticed  him 
that  his  mind  was  troubled,  and  that  he  was  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  hasty  mutt e rings  and  ejacu- 
lations. 

"  Poor  old  man  I "  said  one  who  met  him,  turn- 
ing round  and  looking  after  him  when  he  had 
passed ;  "he  seems  half  crazy.    Look  out  1 " 


animal,  suddenly  checked,  lost  its  footing  and  fell 
upon  its  side,  its  hoofs  coming  into  dangerous 
proximity  with  the  old  man's  head.  From  this 
peril  he  was  snatched  by  an  energetic  bystander, 
who  dragged  him  on  to  the  pavement,  where  he 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  crowd. 

The  old  man  lay  still,  unable  to  help  himself  or 
to  speak.  The  only  movement  visible  was  a  firmer 
clasping  of  the  arms  across  the  chest,  and  a 
trembling  of  the  fingers  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  while  the  eyes  stared  unconsciously  in  thu 
faces  of  those  who  bent  over  him,  anxious  to 
afford  relief:  Presently  even  these  signs  of  life 
ceased  ;  the  eyelids  drooped,  the  fingers  ceased 
to  move,  and  the  arms  relaxed  their  grip. 

"  Poor  old  fellow  !  he's  done  for  ! " 

"  Where's  the  police  ? " 

"Fetch  a  doctor." 
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"  It  was  the  fall  that  did  it." 

"  No ;  it  was  the  horse's  hoofs." 

"  Get  out  I  the  horse  never  touched  him." 

"Take  the  number  of  the  cab." 

"  See,  the  shaft  is  broken  !  Somebody  will 
have  to  pay." 

"What's  the  old  man's  name  ?" 

"  Search  his  pockets." 

"  Yoti  won't  find  much  in  them." 

"  A  card  or  a  letter  or  something  to  show  where 
he  lives." 

"Card  ?     It  ain't  likely,  such  as  he  !  " 

"  Fetch  a  doctor,  some  one,  why  don't  you  ?" 

Thus  the  many-voiced  gave  utterance  to  its 
manifold  ideas.  A  doctor  and  policeman  arrived 
simultaneously  without  having  been  fetched.  The 
latter  addressed  himself  to  the  cabman,  while  the 
former  stooped  down  to  examine  the  sufferer. 

"  Run  over  ?  "  some  one  asked. 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  think  not.  A  bad 
fall,  though — serious  thing  at  his  time  of  life. 
Stand  back,  do  I  give  us  a  little  room.  Is  there 
a  chemist's  near  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  close  by.  Bring  the  poor  man  in 
here." 

It  was  the  chemist  who  spoke. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  give  him  a  restorative 
and  take  him  to  the  hospital,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  it  is  not  far  to  St.  Gabriel's." 

Three  or  four  policemen  were  now  assembled, 
and  a  stretcher  having  been  procured,  the  old 
beggar-man  was  laid  upon  it  as  tenderly  as  if  he 
had  been  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  the  bearers, 
keeping  step  together,  walked  away  at  a  brisk 
pace  with  their  unconscious  burden. 

At  St.  Gabriel's  the  "accident"  was  admitted 

as  a  matter  of  course.     No  one  stopped  the 

bearers  to  ask  what  was  the  patient's  name  or 

where  he  came  from.     The  first  question  to  be 

decided 

was  whe- 


that  being  settled  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  carried 
at  once  to  a  bed  ready  and  waiting  for  him. 

"They  might  have  been  expecting  of  him," 
one  of  the  bearers  remarked — a  young  policemart 
fresh  from  the  country. 

"  Might  have  been !  Why,  so  they  was ! " 
another  answered  him.  "  With  the  streets  like  a 
sheet  of  ice,  what  else  could  they  expect  ?  Poor 
old  fellow  1  I  hope  he  isn't  much  hurt." 

Then  these  good  Samaritans  departed,  and  the 
sufferer  was  left  in  charge  of  the  host,  without 
even  twopence  and  a  promise  to  recompense 
them  for  the  skill  and  care  which,  in  this  wayside 
inn,  were  to  be  gently  and  mercifully  lavished 
upon  the  wounded,  half-dead  neighbour. 

Yes;  there  was  a  promise:  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  What  better 
acknowledgment  or  recompense  could  any  one- 
desire  ? 

Foreigners  who  visit  our  country  have  said  that 
there  is  nothing  which  so  strikes  the  mind  of 
strangers  as  the  sight  of  the  noble  buildings — 
hospitals,  homes,  and  charitable  institutions  or 
all  kinds  which  rise  in  every  part  of  London  and 
in  all  districts  of  the  country,  founded  by  benevo- 
lent donors  or  supported  oy  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, in  which  the  help  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  most  skilful  surgeons  in  the  land 
is  freely  bestowed  upon  the  poorest  sufferers, 
poverty  and  pain  being  their  only  and  sufficient 
qualification. 

Not  less  worthy  of  note,  though  less    con- 
spicuous, is  the  devotion  of  those  whose  business 
— often  self-imposed — it  is  to  nurse  the  patients 
in  the  hospitals,  performing  the  most  painful  and 
revolting  offices  for  them,  administering- to  their 
relief,  and  cheering  them  with  pleasant  words  and 
Christian  consolations.     Britain,  of  course,  is  not 
alone  in  such  good  works.    In  every  part  of  the 
Continent  hospitals  and  nursing  institutions  are 
id ;  but  nowhere  else  are  these  monu- 
harity  so  frequent,  nowhere  else  are  the 
orphan,   the  oppressed   so   bountifully 
as  in  our  own  Christian  land.     And 
ly  as  it  should   be,   according  to  the 
nent  of  our  Lord — "  Freely  ye   have 
"reely  give." 

St.  Gabriel's  was  very  busy  at  the 
moment  when  our  old  man  was  car- 
ried up  and  laid  in  the  bed  prepared 
for  casualties.  There  were  several 
other  accident  cases,  more  or  less 
severe.  But  be  was  attended  to 
without  delay,  and  by  the  time  a  nurse 
with  gentle  and  practised  hand  had 
relieved  him  of  his  old  worn  gar- 
ments, cutting  them  off  piecemeal, 
and  had  placed  him  between  the 
warm  blankets,  preferring  them  to 
sheets  on  account  of  the  coldness  and 
trembling  of  his  limbs,  in  which  the 
blood  had  almost  ceased  to  circulate,, 
a  surgeon  came  to  the  bedside. 

No  bones  were  broken.  The  con- 
cussion caused  by  the  fall  upon  the 
stones  was  the  chief  injury.      After 
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-a  short  consultation,  such  remedies  as  the  case 
would  admit  were  applied,  and  the  patient  was 
left  under  the  care  of  the  nurse,  to  be  watched 
and  reported  upon  if  any  change  should  take 
place. 

Later  in  the  evening  one  of  the  house-surgeons, 
igoing  his  usual  rounds,  stopped  for  a  few  minutes 
■at  the  old  man's  bedside.  He  was  still  insensible. 
The  doctor,  feeling  his  pulse,  and  being  struck 
-with  the  smoothness  of  his  hands,  was  led  to  look 
more  attentively  at  him. 

"  These  are  not  the  hands  nor  the  features  of  a 
labouring  man,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  any- 
thing, about  him,  nurse?" 

The  nurse  addressed  knew  only  that  he  had 
been  brought  in  that  evening.  She  was  the  night 
nurse,  and  had  but  just  entered  the  ward  for  her 
turn  of  duty,  but  she  knew  that  he  had  been 
poorly  clad,  though  not  perhaps  quite  as  a  work- 
ing-man. But  he  was  past  work,  apparently,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  half-starved.  He  was  very 
low,    and    wanted    keeping    up,   to    all    appear- 

The  next  morning  he  was  lying  in  the  same 
state  when  the  day  nurse  entered  the  ward,  fol- 
lowed presently  by  some  assistants.  Beds  were 
being  made,  breakfasts  prepared,  and  the  bed- 
ridden patients  being  washed  and  made  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  permit.  Suddenly 
one  of  the  lady  probationers  stopped  at  the  old 
man's  bedside,  and  leaning  over  him,  uttered  an 
exclamation.  A  nurse  hastened  to  the  spot  in 
alarm. 

"  What  is  it.  Miss  Hale  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Who  is  this  P  When  did  he  come  here?"  was 
the  reply. 

"No.  17.  Brought  in  last  night.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  name  may  be." 

"  His  name,  I  think,  is  Cramp,"  said  Agatha. 
"  It  is,  it  must  be  Mr.  Cramp." 

As  if  the  word  had  reached  the  old  man's  ears 
and  roused  his  slumbering  senses,  his  eyelids  rose, 
slightly  quivered,  and  closed  again.  His  lips  also 
moved. 

"  He  knows  you,"  said  the  nurse ;  "  he  knows 
your  voice." 

A  restorative  was  now  administered,  and  within 
a  short  time  the  patient  showed  decided  symptoms 
of  revival.    . 

Agatha  Hale  watched  him  until  called  away  to 
other  duties,  returning  to  him  at  intervals,  until 
all  the  dressings  were  done  and  medicines  admin- 
istered throughout  the  ward.  The  students  came 
in  and  stood  about  his  bed,  speculating  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  injuries,  and  wondering 
who  he  was,  for  his  white  furrowed  face,  thin 
bloodless  lips,  and  long  grey  beard  gave  him  an 
unusual  appearance,  and  conveyed  the  impression 
that,  notwithstanding  his  lean  and  emaciated 
state,  he  was  not  one  of  the  poorer  classes ;  some 
indigent  clerk  or  penny-a-liner,  perhaps,  they 
thought.  Strange  varieties  of  life  came  before 
them.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  visiting  sur- 
geons came,  and  they  also  were  struck  with  his 
almost  venerable  aspect. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  they  asked,  and,  as  Agatha  again 
whispered  his  name,  his  eyelids  again  opened,  and 


a  gleam  of  returning  intelligence  was  noticeable 
in  his  eyes. 

An  hour  later,  when  there  was  silence  in  the 
wards,  most  of  the  patients  being  quietly  asleep 
and  the  nurses  absent,  Agatha  alone  being  in 
charge,  Mr.  Cramp  again  began  to  look  about 
him.  Agatha  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  with  a 
book  in  her  lap,  which  she  had  not  been  reading 
much,    her  thoughts   being  otherwise   engaged, 

Eondering  sometimes  the  strange  incident  which 
ad  brought  this  old  man  to  be  nursed  by  her, 
and  sometimes  occupied  with  tenderer  thoughts, 
not  altogether  sad,  if  one  might  judge  by  the 
expression  of  her  lips,  though  ber  eyes  were  moist, 
and  she  more  than  once  passed  ber  handkerchief 
across  them.  She  had  sent  a  message  to  her 
father,  to  let  him  know  of  Mr.  Cramp's  accident, 
choosing  rather  to  remain  with  him  than  to  carry 
the  information  herself,  and  she  was  expecting 
to  receive  a  message,  or,  perhaps,  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Hale.  She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  the 
exclamation,  if  such  it  could  be  called  being 
scarcely  audible, 

"  Why — where — what  ?  " 

Then  Mr.  Cramp's  eyes,  wandering  around,  met 
Agatha's. 

"Where — what — how?"  he  said  again. 

Agatha  whispered  a  word  or  two,  and  smoothed 
down  his  bedclothes. 

But  the  old  man  suddenly  threw  them  back, 
groping  in  his  bosom  with  his  fingers,  and  mut- 
tering in  a  confused  manner, 

"  Gone — gone!     Where — where  is  it?" 

"What  are  you  searching  for,  dear  uncle?" 
Agatha  asked,  soothingly. 

"  Gone ! "  he  repeated.  "  Robbed — robbed ! 
Oh!" 

He  made  an  etfort  to  raise  himself,  but  fell  back 
upon  his  pillow,  exhausted. 

Search  had  been  made,  when  the  old  man's 
clothes  were  taken  off,  for  some  letter  or  paper 
from  which  his  name  and  address  might  be  ascer- 
tained, but  nothing  had  been  found,  nothing,  at 
least,  of  any  value  or  utility.  But  Agatha  took  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  garments,  and  then  a 
hidden  pocket  was  discovered  within  the  vest,  and 
in  it  an  envelope  containing  some  bank-notes  of 
large  amount.  The  old  man  was  evidently  search- 
ing for  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Cramp  again  began 
to  move  and  speak,  and  then  Agatha  placed  this 
envelope  in  his  hand.  He  clutched  it  with  a 
hideous  look,  in  which  delight  struggled  with 
pain,  and,  pressing  it  to  his  heart,  set  his  teeth 
together  firmly,  and  again  was  silent. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Hale  arrived ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  patient.  Several 
days,  indeed,  elapsed  before  No.  17  was  considered 
to  be  out  of  danger,  and  even  then  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  avoid  excitement  and  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  business  matters. 
Agatha  devoted  all  her  spare  time  to  him,  and  did 
her  best  to  keep  him  quiet;  but  there  were  many 
things  of  the  highest  importance,  in  his  opinion, 
which  must  be  attended  to,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  could  prevent  him  from  leaving  his 
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bed  in  order  to  go  home  to  Belvidera  to  look 
after  his  belongings.  He  could  not  always  collect 
his  thoughts;  but  the  one  idea  that  prevailed 
above  all  others  was  that  he  was  being  robbed  and 
■  ruined,  and  the  feeling  of  his  own  helplessness 
to  prevent  it  reduced  him,  at  times,  almost  to 
despair. 

"  Chowne,  Chowne ! "  he  exclaimed  one  day, 
looking  dreamily  around  him. 

Agatha  answered  to  his  call. 

"You  are  not  Mrs.  Chowne,"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  am  Agatha." 

"Agatha  Hale?  Yes;  I  know;  where's  Mrs. 
Chowne  ?  what  is  she  doing  ?    Buttered  toast  I " 

Agatha  understood  him.  She  had  heard  the 
story  of  Mr.  Coggin  and  his  surreptitious  feast- 
ing. 

"What's  this?"  he  asked  at  another  time, 
.  drawing  from  his  bosom  the  envelope  and  its 
contents,  and  then  hastily  concealing  it  again 
under  the  bedclothes. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  take  care  of  that  for 
you,  uncle,"  Agatha  said,  "  or  it  may  perhaps  be 
lost.    I  will  keep  it  safely." 

"  You  ?     Agatha  Hale  ?  " 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  then  placed 
the  precious  bit  of  paper  in  her  hand,  but  retain- 
ing his  own  hold  of  it,  as  if  stilt  in  doubt. 

"You  are  not  afraid  to  trust  me  with  it,  are 
you?"  Agatha  said. 

"Afraid?  No;  only  promise  me — promise  me 
— that  you  will  not  give  it  away." 

"Certainly,  1  will  not  give  it  away,"  said 
Agatha;  "it  is  not  mine  to  give." 

After  that  he  let  her  have  it;  at  first  he  would 
ask  to  look  at  it  every  time  he  awoke  out  of  sleep; 
but  as  he  grew  better,  and  could  understand  more 
perfectly,  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  Agatha's 
assurance  that  the  money  was  safe  and  sound,  and 
especially  that  she  had  not  given  it  away,  and  did 
not  want  to  see  it. 

"What  day  is  this?"  he  asked,  one  morning, 
when  he  had  been  at  St.  Gabriel's  about  ten  days. 

"  Friday." 

"Friday?  Then  to-morrow  will  be  Satur- 
day?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"  I  dreamt  it  was  yesterday.  To-morrow  Satur- 
day, is  it?  Then  to-morrow  will  be  rent-day. 
I  am  glad  it  was  not  yesterday.  To-morrow  I 
must  get  up,  whatever  happens. 

"  You  are  to  sit  up  a  little  while  to-morrow, 
ancle,  I  am  glad  to  say." 

"  But  I  must  go  out ;  there  will  be  a  week's  rent 
due  in  Deadman's  Thorn,  Court  Alley,  and  Para- 
dise— Paradise — what  is  it?" 

It  was  thus  that  he  jumbled  up  and  misplaced 
the  names  of  different  localities,  his  brain  being 
still  disordered  and  confused. 

"  I  must  go  and  collect  Paradise  rents,  Agatha ; 
it  won't  do  to  let  them  get  into  arrears." 

"You  cannot  possibly  go  to-morrow,  uncle." 

"  But  there's  a  week's  rent  due  in  [Deadman's 
Court,  Thorn  Alley,  and  Paradise  Row."  He  had 
them  right  this  time.  "  How  long  have  I  been 
here  ?  "  he  added,  anxiously. 

"About  ten  days,  uncle.  ,_  ■■    . 


"  Ten  days !    Then  there's  a  fortnight  due  1 " 

He  groaned  and  wrung  his  hands. 

"  I  shall  never  get  the  arrears."  he  said. 
"  never.  I  must  go  myself  to-morrow ;  yon  must 
manage  it  for  me,  Agatba.  It  will  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage, as  you  shall  see." 

"  We  will  talk  about  it  when  to-morrow  comes," 
said  Agatha,  anxious  to  quiet  him. 

That  afternoon  Bernard  came  to  the  hospital, 
and  Agatha  left  the  ward  to  speak  to  him.  The 
old  man  did  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  her  for  a 
moment,  and  beinj;  told  that  Bernard  was  there, 
desired  to  see  him.  Bernard  had  often  called  to 
ask  after  his  uncle,  and  had  been  very  urgent  with 
Agatha  that  she  should  go  out  with  him  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  which  was  essential,  as  he 
told  her,  for  her  health,  and  she  had  once  or  twice 
yielded  to  hia  wishes.  They  had  been  very  cor- 
dial together;  but  Bernard  being  still  in  fear  of 
the  golden  image,  and  Agatha  being  devoted  to 
her  hospital  duties  and  to  her  father,  who  lived 
almost  alone  in  Bedford  Buildings,  there  had  been 
no  such  tender  passages  between  them  as  formerly. 
They  seemed  to  understand  one  another  and  to 
be  waiting  the  course  of  events. 

Mr.  Cramp  had  something  to  say  to  Bernard, 
but  it  was  a  long  while  before  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  say  it.  It  was  with  evident  reluctance  and 
mistrust  that  he  at  length  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  go  the  next  morning  to  Deadman's 
Court,  Thorn  Alley,  and  Paradise  Row,  and  collect 
the  fortnight's  rents.  Mrs.  Chowne  would  give 
him  the  rent-book;  and  the  money,  the  money 
must  be  brought  at  once  to  Agatha. 

"  I  can  trust  Agatha,"  he  said,  "  if  she  will  only 
promise  not  to  give  it  away.  I  would  trust  Agatha 
or  her  father  with  anything — except  giving  it 
away.  A  fortnight's  rents,"  he  repeated,  solemnly. 
"  You  must  make  them  pay  it ;  they  can  all  pay 
if  they  like,  but  they  will  put  you  off  if  you  let 
them.  You  must  not  take  any  excuses ;  speak 
sharply  to  them ;  let  them  see  that  you  are  no 
fool.  A  fortnight  I  It  ought  never  to  have  got 
into  arrears  like  this!  Why,  Agatha,  Bernard, 
what  were  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

The  thought  seemed  too  much  for  him  in  his 
weak  state,  and  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  and 
was  speechless.  When  he  would  have  resumed 
the  subject,  Bernard,  In  order  to  quiet  him,  pro- 
mised, although  he  loathed  the  task,  to  perform 
it  faithfully  and  mercilessly. 

"Make  them  pay,"  said  the  old  man,  "and 
come  at  once  and  tell  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bernard,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  interview. 

"  You  will  promise  me — promise  and  vow  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course." 

Beckoning  to  Agatha  to  follow  him,  Bernard- 
hastened  from  the  spot. 

"  Come  out  with  me,  Agatha,"  he  said,  when- 
they  were  alone.  "  You  have  no  right  to  sacrifice 
yourself  to  Mr.  Cramp." 

"  No,"  said  Agatha ;  "  I  should  not  think  of 
sacrificing  myself  or  any  one  else  to  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Bernard  asked,  think- 
ing there  was  more  significance  in  her  words  than 
appeared  on  the  surface. 
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Before  she  could  answer;  one  of  the  house-sur- 
geons passed.  Bernard  knew  him  slightly,  and 
appealed  to  him. 

"  Look  at  your  probationer,"  he  said;  "tell  her 
she  must  go  out  and  breathe  the  fresh  air,  or  she 
will  be  ill." 

"  She  ought  to  go  out,"  he  said,  "  if  she  can  be 
spared.  Take  my  advice,  Miss  Hale.  It  is  a  line 
day,  and  I  think  you  would  enjoy  it." 

He  looked  meaningly  at  Bernard  as  he  spoke, 
and  passed  on  with  a  smile. 

Agatha  hesitated  no  longer,  but  after  looking 
again  at  the  patient,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  put  on 
her  hat,  and  joining  her  cousin  on  the  staircase, 
went  forth  with  him. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  would 
not  sacrifice  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  Mr.  Cramp?" 
he  asked,  when  they  bad  started. 

"  It  would  not  be  right,"  she  said,  evasively. 

"  But  you  are  sacrificing  yourself,"  he  replied. 
"  You  will  make  yourself  ill  by  spending  so  much 
of  your  time  in  these  hospital  wards.  And  yester- 
day I  saw  you  carrying  a  great  load  of  bottles  up 
the  stairs  ;  it  is  hard  work,  drudgery,  you  arc  not 
fit  for  it." 

"It  is  not  an  unhealthy  life,"  Agatha  said,  "and 
I  am  not  doing  it  especially  for  Mr.  Cramp's  sake. 
He  is  No-  17.  If  some  one  else  occupied  his 
bed  I  should  do  the  same  for  some  one  else." 

"  I  suppose  so,  if  he  were  a  tramp  or  a  coster- 
monger." 

"  Of  course,  it  is  for  the  poor  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, that  St.  Gabriel's  and  other  hospitals 
were  founded." 

"But.  you  are  much  more  attentive  to  Mr. 
Cramp  than  to  anyone  else;  you  give  up  your 
spare  time  to  him." 

"  Because  he  knows  me  and  I  can  do  him  good. 
No  stranger  could  bo  of  so  much  use  to  him  as  I 
can.  He  would  not  submit  to  any  of  the  nurses 
as  he  does  to  me." 

"  Still  you  must  be  careful  of  your  health  ;  you 
must  consider  your  father ;  you  must  consider — 
■>ther  people,  Agatha." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  and  they  walked  on 
for  some  minutes  in  silence,  going  towards  Bed- 
ford Buildings. 

"The  poor  old  man  has  had  a  terrible  shake," 
he  said,  presently.    "  It  will  shorten  his  davs." 

"He  will  recover,"  Agatha  replied.  '"The 
doctors  think  so,  and  I  hope  they  are  right.  I 
trust  he  may  be  spared  for  some  years." 

Bernard  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  in  that 
wish,  but  he  did  not  like  to  say  so. 

"  He  is  not  of  very  much  wse  in  the  world, 
though,  poor  old  man  I  "  he  remarked. 

"  He  may  alter,"  she  said.  "  It  is  with  that 
hope  that  I  desire  to  see  his  life  prolonged.  He 
has  been  at  death's  door,  and  it  may  be  a  lesson 
to  him." 

"  It  does  not  seem  like  it,  so  far,"  said  Bernard. 
"  You  heard  what  he  said  about  those  rents  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  was  sorry  ;  but  he  has  not  had  time  to 
think  yet.  He  speaks  from  habit.  As  he  recovers 
he  will,  I  hope,  be  open  ■■  to  other  impressions.  I 
do  not  envy  you,your  task  to-morrow." 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed  I    I  have  a  great 


mind  to  set  some  one  else  to  work.  There  are 
brokers  and  men  of  that  sort,  who  collect  rents." 

"  But  you  promised  you  would  do  it  yourself." 

"  Did  I  ?  Well,  but  it  was  to  satisfy  nim  and  to 
keep  him  from  getting  excited." 

"  Still,  I  think  you  ought  to  keep  your  promise." 

"  I  hope  the  poor  wretches  will  pay  up,  then, 
for  I  promised  to  have  no  mercy  upon  theni." 

"  In  that  you  must  be  guided  by  circumstances." 

"  But  I  promised." 

"You  have  no  right  to  be  pitiless  and  cruel. 
You  could  not  be  guilty  of  inhumanity,  I  hope, 
even  to  please  Mr.  Cramp.  You  may  sacrifice 
yourself  to  him,  if  you  will,  .but  you  have  no 
right  to  victimise  others." 

It  was  the  second  time  within  a  few  minutes 
that  Agatha  had  spoken  thus  to  him.  What  could 
be  her  meaning  ?  To  what  was  she  alluding  when 
she  spoke  of  sacrificing  not  only  himself,  but  others 
also,  to  Mr.  Cramp  ?  Bernard's  conscience  was  un- 
easy. Had  he  not  sacrificed  his  cousin,  in  purpose 
at  least,  to  secure  Mr.  Cramp's  favour  ?  Was  he 
not  at  that  very  moment  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
her,  for  fear  of  offending  Mr.  Cramp  ?  Did  she 
know  it '(  Could  she  be  altogether  blind  to  it  ? 
Had  she  spoken  those  words  by  way  of  reproach  ? 

Bernard  had  made  up  his  mind  long  ago  that  he 
did  not  care  for  Cara  De  Wilde.  He  wished  .she 
was  married  to  some  one  else,  that  his  uncle  might 
not  be  able  to  find  fault  with  him  for  his  indiffer- 
ence to  a  connection  so  desirable.  Mr.  Spicer  had 
been  faithful  to  her,  in  spite  of  many  rebuffs,  and 
was  always  ready  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet ;  but 
she  would  neither  refuse  him  nor  have  him.  Ber- 
nard did  not  want  her  to  marry  Mr.  Spicer,  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  marry  her  himself.  Agatha 
might  be  ignorant  of  a  great  deal  that  had  passed 
between  her  cousin  and  Miss  De  Wilde ;  and  it 
was  her  own  fault,  in  one  sense,  that  Bernard  had 
not  long  ago  plighted  his  troth  to  herself.  She 
had  given  him  no  encouragement ;  had  put  him 
off,  and  even  refused  him.  But  if  he  had  been 
more  thoroughly  in  earnest  Agatha  might  perhaps 
have  treated  him  differently.  She  understood  his 
fears  and  scruples  about  Mr.  Cramp ;  and  Ber- 
nard could  not  be  ignorant  that  it  was  so.  He  did 
not  want  to  marry  Agatha  just  yet,  for  fear  of 
offending  his  uncle.  He  would  have  liked  to 
many  Cara  De  Wilde  to  please  Mr.  Cramp,  and 
Agatha  Hale  to  please  himself.  He  was  waiting,' 
uncertain  what  to  do,  how  to  reconcile  prudence 
with  preference ;  and  in  the  meantime  Agatha 
was  spending  her  days  in  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  a  hospital. 

He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  thinking  over 
her  words,  and  could  not  trust  himself  to  reply. 
At  length  he  broke  forth  impetuously. 

"  I  have  sacrificed  myself,  Agatha,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
know  it,  I  have  done  it  again  and  again.  I  have 
sacrificed  conscience,  honour,  self-respect,  every- 
thing!   I  wonder  you  do  not  despise  me  for  it." 

"  No,  Bernard,  no !  Forgive  me  for  speaking 
as  I  did.  You  know  that  I  did  not  mean  anything 
of  that  kind.  It  is  quite  right  to  minister  to  an 
old  man's  wants,  and  to  respect  even  bis  infirm- 
ities; but — but — " 

"Oh,  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  how  I  am  sit- 
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irated  ;  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  everything.  You 
have  little  idea  how  I  am  hampered  and  pulled 
this  way  and  that.  I  do  not  care  for  money  more 
than  other  people ;  I  do  not,  indeed.  I  could 
almost  wish  that  Mr.  Cramp  were  as  pooras  I  am, 
that  I  might  be  wholly  independent  of  him-  I 
would  be  yet  more  attentive  to  him  thep,  and  I 
should  not  be  accused  of  mercenary  motives." 

"  Oh,  Bernard  I  1  did  not  accuse  you,"  said 
Agatha,  her  conscience  now,  in  turn,  smiting  her. 
"If  I  have  ever  done  so  in  my  thoughts,  forgive 
inc.     I  will  never  again  do  you  such  injustice." 

"  It  is  not  injustice ;  that  is  the  worst  of  it. 
There  is  too  much  truth  and  reason  in  the  charge. 
And  yet  it  is  not  wholly  my  own  fault.  I  am  not 
<;uite  so  mercenary  as  I  seem.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you  of  this.  In  the  mean- 
time you  will  try  to  think  well  of  me,  Agatha,  in 
.spite  of  appearances  ?     Promise  me  that  you  will." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered ;  "  I  will  not  doubt  you. 
I  have  not  been  just  to  you.  I  will  trust  you  in 
future,  whatever  happens." 

He  pressed  her  hand  warmly  in  his  own.  If 
they  had  been  under  thetelra-tree  at  that  moment, 
<ir  anywhere  but  in  the  streets  of  London,  jostled 
iit  every  step  by  the  throng  of  passengers,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  else  might  have  passed  between 
them.  Forgetting  his  father's  embarrassments  and 
his  own,  forgetting  even  his  Uncle  Cramp,  Ber- 
nard might  have  asked  his  cousin  that  question 
which  had  been  so  long  delayed,  and  Agatha 
might  have  given  the  answer  promised  long  ago. 

It  would  not  have  been  prudent,  it  would  not 
have  been  right,  it  would  not  have  been  honour- 
able, he  reflected  afterwards,  to  have  bound  her 
to  himself  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer, 
without  first  taking  her  fully  into  his  confidence  as 
to  his  actual  condition  and  prospects,  and  for  the 
]fresent,  at  least,  his  lips  were  sealed. 

So  they  went  on  in  silence  till  they  arrived  at 
Bedford  Buildings. 


"  Only  a 


—THE  RELIEVING  C 
mpcr  whom  nobody  own; 


IT  was  with  slow,  reluctant  step  that  Bernard 
went  forth  on  the  following  morning  to  col- 
lect his  uncle's  rents.  Mrs.  Chowne  gave 
him  the  rent-book  and  fortified  him  with  urgent 
instructions  to  be  sure  and  get  the  money  in.  It 
would  be  a  difficult  job,  no  doubt,  she  said,  for 
never  before,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  had  a  Saturday  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Cramp  to  collect 
his  rents.  He  must  begin  at  Deadman's  Court, 
■where  the  houses  were  mostly  let  single — that  is, 
to  one  tenant — proceed  next  to  Thorn  Alley, 
where  each  floor  was  occupied  by  a  different 
family,  and  finish  with  Paradise  Row,  in  which 
every  room,  from  the  cellars  to  the  attics,  was  let 
separately. 

Mrs.  Chowne  gave  Bernard  an  ink-bottle  to  tie 
to  his  button-hole  and  a  pen  to  put  behind  his 
car,  as  Mr.  Cramp  did  not  like  pencil-marks  in 
his  book,  and  advised  him  to  put  on  the  old  over- 


coat— that  which  he  had  worn  once  before — as 
being  more  conformable  than  his  own  "jack-a- 
dandy  suit"  to  the  work  in  which  he  was  to  be 
employed. 

Bernard  refused  the  coat,  but  submitted  to  the 
ink-bottle,  placing  it  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for 
concealment,  where  it  was  almost  immediately 
upset  and  its  contents  emptied  into  his  vest.  It 
was  a  pity  the  ink  should  be  so  wasted,  Mr. 
Cramp  would  have  said. 

No.  i  Deadman's  Court  was  tenanted  by  a 
.shoemaker.  He  was  ready  with  his  rent,  but 
declined  to  pay  it  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Cramp  • 
himself  unless  upon  a  written  authority.  Mr. 
Cramp  would  make  him  pay  it  over  again,  he 
said,  if  he  should  be  soft  enough  to  part  with  it 
to  the  wrong  person.  He  was  civil,  but  firm.  He 
would  be  happy,  he  said,  to  make  a  pair  of  boots 
for  Bernard — boots  as  would  do  him  service,  not 
like  them  cheap  patents  as  he  had  upon  his  feet ' 
(Bernard  had  paid  a  guinea  for  them),  which 
would  be  wore  out  afore  even  he  had  collected  a 
week's  rent  in  Deadman's  Court  unless  he  brought 
a  proper  written  authority  with  him. 

Bernard  felt  half  inclined  to  order  a  pair  of 
boots,  and  to  enter  the  value  of  them  in  his  book 
as  rent  received  instead  of  paying  for  them.  Mr. 
Cramp  would  not  know  where  the  money  came 
from,  and  would  be  pleased  with  his  success.  But 
he  passed  on  to  No.  2.  No.  x  was  a  greengrocer, 
when  at  home,  but  just  then  he  was  out,  and  had 
left  no  money.  "  You  see,  sir,"  his  wife  pleaded, 
"  Mr.  Cramp  did  not  come  or  send  last  Saturday, 
and  so  we  did  not  know  that  he  would  come  or 
send  to-day.  And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keep- 
ing a  shilling  in  the  house  unless  one  knows 
beforehand.  We  are  always  as  regular  as  regular 
can  be,  but  we  can't  be  expected  to  have  money 
ready  at  odd  times,  and  without  notice.  Mr. 
Cramp  generally  has  a  few  potatoes,  or  a  bit  of 
wood  for  fire-lighting,  and  he  didn't  have  none 
last  Saturday,  and  that  makes  it  worse  again  for 
us  when  trade  is  slack.  Did  you  want  any  fire- 
wood to-day  ?  " 

Bernard  had  no  desire  to  burden  himself  with 
any  of  the  commodities  from  No.  i,  and  was  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  go  on  to  No.  3,  promising  to 
call  again. 

No.  3  was  shut  up.  Bernard  knocked,  but  no 
one  came.  He  had  seen  the  door  wide  open  only 
a  minute  or  two  before,  and  felt  certain  that  some- 
body was  in  the  house,  but  no  one  answered  his 
summons.  He  knocked  loudly  and  repeatedly, 
and  all  the  other  "Dcadmen,"  as  they  were 
familiarly  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  to 
their  doors  like  so  many  spectres,  and  stood  there 
iibbering  at  him;  but  the  door  whose  knocker 
had  aroused  the  court  remained  unopened. 

All  the  neighbourhood,  it  seemed,  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Cramp's  accident,  and  expected  to  hear  of  his 
death,  and  his  tenants  were  not  willing  to  pay  any 
more  rent  until  either  he  should  come  for  it  him- 
self or  his  heirs  should  demand  it  in  his  stead. 
A  rumour  had  got  abroad  that  he  had  no  heirs, 
and  that  everything  would  be  thrown  into  Chan- 
cer;-, and  they  were  not  without  hope  of  being 
able  to  retain  possession  of  their  tenements  rent- 
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free  until  the  question  of  ownership  should  be 
decided,  which  would  be  as  good  as  a  freehold. 

Bernard,  knowing  nothing  of  thfs  conspiracy, 
proceeded  with  his  duties,  and  called  at  No.  4. 

No.  4,  when  applied  to  for  a  fortnight's  rent, 
did  not  know,  he  was  sure,  what  to  do  about  it. 
He  had  never  paid  more  than  a  week  at  a  time, 
and  did  not  want  to  begin  now.  He  did  not 
like  new  ways,  nor  new  fashions  neither ;  and  as 
he  spoke  he  surveyed  Bernard  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  leer. 

"You  must  pay  up,'1  said  Bernard,  getting 
desperate.     "  I  must  have  the  money." 

"  Weekly  payments  is  the  rule,"  said  the  man. 
"  You  know  that  yourself,  I  dare  say.  How  much 
a  week  might  you  pay  at  the  shop  for  them 
fashionable  garments  ?  You  would  not  like  to 
have  to  pay  two  weeks  in  one,  I  know.  It  might 
not  be  convenient,  and  that's  how  I  feel  it  my- 
self." 

"  Well,  then,  pay  me  one  week,"  said  Bernard. 

"Which  week  shall  it  be,  then?"  the  man 
asked. 

"  Whichever  you  like." 

"  If  it's  a  question  of  liking,"  said  the  man,  "  I 
should  like  to  wait  till  I  see  Mr.  Cramp  his-self," 
and  he  turned  and  shut  the  door  in  Bernard's 
face. 

By  this  time  a  crowd  of  small  boys  had  col- 
lected, who  followed  Bernard  from  house  to  house, 
listening  with  great  delight  to  the  dialogues  which 
took  place  at  every  door,  and  laughing  and  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  freely.  He  had  gone  the 
whole  round  of  Deadman's  Court  without  receiv- 
ing more  than  a  few  shillings.  In  one  or  two 
houses  he  had  been  invited  to  sit  down,  the 
occupants  supposing  that  he  was  a  district  visitor 
or  Scripture  reader,  and  they  had  entertained  him 
with  a  description  of  their  wants  and  ailments  till 
he  had  hardly  ventured  even  to  ask  them  for  the 
money  they  owed,  and  had  gone  away  upon  the 
first  word  of  remonstrance  or  excuse.    In  others 


he  had  witnessed  real  and  uninistakeable  poverty, 
and  had  felt  ashamed  to  receive  the  sixpences 
which  had  evidently  been  laid  up,  one  by  one,  for 
the  rent,  and  was  very  much  tempted  to  restore, 
with  his  left  hand,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  the 
money  paid  into  his  right ;  but  what  would  Mr. 
Cramp  have  said  to  that  if  it  should  come  to  his 
ears  ? 

With  a  sinking  heart,  and  feeling  very  much 
disgusted  with  himself,  and  still  more  with  his 
employer,  Bernard  at  length  quitted  Deadman's 
Court  and  went  on  to  Thorn  Alley. 

Here  he  was  even  less  successful.  A  dealer  in 
shell-fish  told  him,  pointing  to  a  heap  of  whelks, 
that  he  might  take  the  money  out  in  "  tnem 
there"  if  he  liked,  and  they  was  all  "alive,  alive 
O  !  or  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  been  lately 
biled." 

An  Irishman  on  a  first-floor  offered  to  pay  the 
week's  rent  if  he  would  let  him  off  "the  hanging 
gale,"  as  he  called  it,  meaning  the  week  in  arrear ; 
but  as  soon  as  Bernard  consented  to  do  so,  think- 
ing half  the  amount  better  than  none,  the 
Irishman  went  off  to  borrow  the  money  from  a 
neighbour,  and  did  not  return. 

It  was  still  worse  when  he  came  to  Paradise 
Row.  His  first  attempt  here  caused  him  almost 
to  repent  that  he  had  not  accepted  Mrs.  Chowne's 
offer  of  the  old  hat,  for,  in  ascending  the  narrow, 
tortuous  staircase  of  one  of  the  houses,  he  crushed 
his  own  Lincoln  and  Bennett  against  a  beam,  and 
suffered  more  loss  and  damage  by  that  accident 
than  all  the  rents  he  had  collected  would  have 
paid  for,  even  if  they  had  been  his  own.  Bold 
women  jeered  him  as  he  passed  their  doors. 
Others  invited  him  freely  to  enter  their  rooms, 
from  which  he  shrank  back  with  a  creeping  re- 
pugnance, not  unmixed  with  fear.  An  old  bel- 
dame, with  long  white  straggling  hair,  and  a 
strange  wildness  in  her  eye,  enticed  him  into  her  ' 
den  with  a  promise  of  payment,  and  then,  closing 
the  door  upon  him,  insisted  upon  giving  him  a 
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cup  of  warm  "winkle"  broth,  which  she  had 
prepared  for  her  own  refection.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  avoid  swallowing  some  of 
the  horrible  decoction,  as  she  held  it  to  his  face, 
smiling  hospitably,  though  the  sight  and  smell  of 
it  nearly  made  him  ill.  If,  as  he  concluded,  she 
was  insane,  it  was  a  more  amiable  kind  of  insanity 
than  Mr.  Cramp's,  at  all  events,  though  scarcely 
less  embarrassing. 

Yet  even  in  Paradise  Row  there  were  some 
honest,  right-minded  lodgers,  who,  in  the  depth 
of  their  penury,  had  managed  to  scrape  together 
three  or  four  shillings,  and  to  put  it  by,  in  spite 
of  every  temptation,  to  satisfy  their  landlord's 
claim.  These  looked  at  Bernard  as  they  handed 
him  the  precious  coin,  and,  noticing  his  well- 
to-do  appearance,  seemed  to  think  it  hard  that 
such  as  he  should  come  to  such  as  they  for  money. 
They  said  nothing,  but  pondered  doubtless  on  the 
mysterious  ways  of  this  strange  world,  and  sub- 
mitted, not  without  a  sense  of  wrong,  to  a  state 
of  things  which  they  could  not  understand. 

Knocking  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms  on 
the  highest  storey  in  Paradise  Row  and  receiving 
no  answer,  Bernard  lifted  the  latch  and  went  in. 
The  room  was  dark  and  close,  and  there  was  no 
tire  upon  the  hearth.  A  child  was  sitting  on  a 
■wooden  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  eating  a 
hunch  of  bread,  and  across  the  end  of  the  chamber 
-was  a  low  bedstead  with  a  mattress,  and  a  heap  of 
something  lying  on  it. 

"  Who  lives  here  ? "  Bernard  asked  the  boy. 

"  Mother,"  he  replied,  with  his  mouth  full. 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

"There,"  he  answered,  pointing  to  the  bed. 

"Is  she  ill?" 

"Yes;  she  was  took  bad  just  now;  she  had 
Deen  out  with  me  to  get  a  bit  of  bread,  and  lay 
<lown  to  rest  herself." 

Bernard  approached  the  bed ;  he  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  the  poor  woman ;  but,  struck  with  the 
exceeding  stillness  of  her  rest,  he  looked  down 
closely  at  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  partly  open, 
her  mouth  also  was  open,  and  her  teeth  exposed. 
He  touched  her;  she  did  not  move. 

*'  Go  and  call  some  one,"  he  said  to  the  boy, 
"  and  send  for  a  doctor." 

The  boy  stood  and  looked  at  him,  with  his 
mouth  open,  though  still  full  of  bread,  and  began 
to  cry. 

"Call  some  one,"  said  Bernard.  "Don't  be 
frightened." 

The  child  only  cried  the  more,  and  did  not 
move. 

Bernard  went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  called 
out,  and  presently  two  or  three  women  came 
from  the  lower  floors  and  followed  him  into  the 
room. 

"  Fetch  a  doctor,"  said  Bernard. 

*'  Doctor  !  "  said  one.     "  Who's  to  pay  ?  " 

"  I'll  pay,"  said  Bernard. 

"Why— what's  this?"  another  of  the  women 
exclaimed,  after  examining  the  form  upon  the 
!>cd.  "Gone,  I  do  believe!  Ah,  well-a-dayl 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  usl  " 

The  others  hastened  to  the  spot,  only  to  con- 
firm her  sentence.    The  poor  woman  had  fainted, 


and  for  want  of  power  to  rally,  death  had  quickly 
followed. 

"  She's  clammed  herself  to  death,"  said  one  of 
her  sympathising  neighbours.  "Have  yon  got 
your  rent,  Mr.  Cramp  ?  She  had  been  saving  it 
up  for  you,  I  know ;  the  old  man  told  her,  last 
Saturday  was  a  week,  he  should  take  her  bed  and 
turn  her  out  of  doors  if  she  did  not  pay.  She  has 
got  it  in  her  pocket,  I'll  go  bail ;  and  she's  clam- 
med herself  to  death.  Ah,  well-a-day  I  you  can 
take  her  bed  now,  Mr.  Cramp,  if  you  like.  Doc- 
tor? She'll  never  want  no  doctor  again,  Mr. 
Cramp,  not  she." 

"  My  name  is  not  Cramp,"  said  Bernard, 
quickly. 

"  Ah,  then,  it  don't  matter  what  your  name  is 
so  long  as  you  gets  your  rents,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  am  as  much  shocked  at  this  as  you  can  be," 
he  said.    "  What  can  I  do  to  help  ?  " 

"  She's  past  help,  poor  thing  I  She  had  been 
expecting  this ;  her  heart  was  bad,  and  she  couldn't 
climb  the  stairs  without  feeling  it.  Send  for  the 
relieving  officer ;  that's  the  only  thing  as  you  can 
do  now.  I'll  see  after  the  child  for  a  bit— come, 
ray  darling." 

And  the  poor  woman,  who  had  a  family  of  her 
own  in  the  room  below,  took  the  wondering, 
frightened,  destitute  boy  to  her  motherly  arms, 
and  led  him  away  to  be  taken  care  of  with  the 
rest,  murmuring  to  herself,  "  One  more  mouth  to 
feed  won't  make  much  difference — just  for  a  bit." 

Bernard  himself  went  in  search  of  the  relieving 
officer,  and  brought  bim  to  the  spot.  There  was 
not  much  left  for  him  to  do,  only  to  see  the  poor 
remains  decently  buried  at  the  parish  cost.  The 
real  relieving  officer  had  been  before  him,  and 
had  brought  with  him  such  relief  as  none  other 
ever  could  or  can. 

"  No  more  rent  to  pay." 

"They  may  sell  her  up  now  as  soon  as  they 
like." 

"  I'd  rather  be  her  than  her  landlord,  rich  as  he 

"  He  won't  be  long  after  her,  if  he  isn't  gone 
already." 

"He  won't  go  the  same  way,  belike,  at  all 
events." 

"You  shouldn't  say  that  though — we  won't 
judge  him." 

"No;  but  don't  it  say  in  the  Scriptures  about 
extortioners,  that  they  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  ?  " 

"He'll  take  his  chance  of  that;  and  so  would 
you,  perhaps,  if  you  had  got  his  money." 

"Ah,  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  that's  cer- 
tain." 

Such  were  the  remarks  from  many  voices  which 
were  uttered  in  Bernard's  hearing  as  he  passed 
down  the  crazy  staircase  in  Paradise  Row,  and 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  sympathising 
gossips  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
news  of  the  poor  woman's  death.  Already  strange 
reports  had  got  abroad,  and  Bernard  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  as  if  the  catastrophe  had  been 
brought  about  by  his  visit.  It  was  with  no  little 
relief,  therefore,  that  he  emerged  from  these  dis- 
mal haunts,  and  picking  his  way  over  the  broken 
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pavement,  filled  with  little  pools  of  many-coloured 
filth,  stepped  into  the  comparative  freshness  and 
freedom  of  the  streets.  A  crowd  of  barefooted, 
shock  headed  boys  still  followed  him,  some  of  them 
begging  for  the  odd  halfpence  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  received  from  their  parents,  and 
these,  meeting  with  no  success,  turned  their  peti- 
tions into  abuse,  and  shouted  after  him,  until, 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  their  banter  in  the 
public  streets,  he  started  off  at  a  run,  and  lost 
himself  in  the  crowd  at  the  next  turning. 

"  And  this,"  he  said  to  himself — "  this  is  Mr. 
Cramp's  weekly  task ;  this  is  the  thing  that  he 
takes  pleasure  in,  to  scrape  together  the  miserable 
savings  of  widows  and  orphans,  making  them  pay 
a  higher  percentage  on  the  value  of  theirwretched 
garrets  than  the  wealthy  and  prosperous  pay  for 
their  luxury  and  pomp,  choosing  to  collect  their 
sixpences,  and  halfpence  even,  rather  than  invest 
in  better  buildings,  because  these  weekly  rents 
pay  best.  Never  will  I  again  undertake  this 
sordid,  shameful  work  on  his  behalf.  Never  will 
I  collect  another  shilling  for  him  from  these  poor 
suffering  creatures.  He  may  do  what  he  will  with 
his  money.  I  will  not  demean  myself  again  to 
pander  to  his  avarice.  Never  again,  no,  not  for 
all  the  wealth  of  Croesus  I  If  his  shoes  were 
stuffed  full  of  bank-notes  of  a  thousand  pounds 
each  I  would  not  wait  for  them,  nor  walk  in  them. 
Oh,  Agatha,  you  might  well  despise  me,  but  you 
shall  not  again  reproach  me  for  such  mean  and 
mercenary  acts  and  motives.  Poor  I  may  be,  but 
I  will  be  independent ;  no  man  shall  ever  again 
drag  me  after  him  in  the  mire  as  Cramp  has  done. 
Never  I  never  I 

"  And  what  good  does  his  money  do  him  ?  "  he 
went  on,  soliloquising  in  an  excited  manner,  and 
half  aloud.  "  He  has  never  been  so  well  cared 
for,  never  so  well  fed,  never  enjoyed  so  much 
comfort  as  at  this  moment  in  the  ward  of  a  hos- 
pital !  When  he  comes  home  he  will  miss  his 
comforts,  and  perhaps  fall  ill  for  want  of  them. 
Mrs.  Chowne  to  wait  on  him  instead  of  Agatha ! 
Poh  I  To  think  of  that  old  creature,  with  her  sour 
look  and  slatternly  habits ;  and  of  Agatha,  my 
dear,  good  Agatha !  The  one  hanging  on  to  him, 
encouraging  him  in  his  meanness  and  extortion, 
for  the  sake  of  what  she  herself  can  get  out  of  htm ; 
and  the  other  nursing  him  as  if  he  were  her  father, 
for  the  mere  love  of  doing  good  to  some  one. 
Agatha  docs  not  want  his  money ;  she  would  be 
just  as  tender  to  him  if  he  were  a  sweep.  The 
next  'No.  17'  will  be  as  fortunate  as  Cramp  is 
in  having  Agatha  to  wait  on  him.  I  could  envy 
No.  17;  I  could  wish  to  be  knocked  down  and 
run  over  if  I  could  be  carried  straight  to  No.  17. 
I  wonder  whether  they  would  take  me  there  if 
such  an  accident  should  happen.  I  should  want 
my  uncle's  coat  and  hat  to  qualify  me  for  St. 
Gabriel's.  I  think  I  would  rather  have  my  uncle's 
coat  and  hat  than  go  on  waiting  for  his  shoes  1 

"  Dear,  dear  1  What  a  change  it  will  be  for 
him  when  he  leaves  the  hospital !  Mrs.  Chowne 
instead  of  Agatha!  Chowne,  agreedy,  mercenary 
creature  1  She  would  not  stay  with  him  a  day  if 
it  were  not  for  what  she  expects  to  get  from  him, 
waiting  for  his  shoes.    But  why  should  I  blame 


her  ?  She  is  only  like  other  people  t  No  worse 
than  others  I  could  name,  and  those  not  far  to 
seek ! " 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  Mr.  Cramp's  door, 
and  had  pulled  the  bell  fiercely. 

"  Take  down  the  chain,  do,"  he  cried  to  Mrs. 
Chowne,  as  she  showed  her  face  in  the  half-closed 
doorway.  "I  am  not  going  to  rob  you;  there's 
nothing  in  the  house  that  1  would  soil  my  fingers 
with." 

Bernard  had  been  charged  to  look  after  Mrs. 
Chowne,  and  to  find  out  whether  Coggin  had 
been  there.  He  was  to  use  his  eyes  and  other 
senses,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  buttered 
toast  and  such-like  enormities.  He  was  also  to 
examine  all  the  cupboards  and  drawers,  and  to 
ascertain  that  they  had  not  been  tampered  with. 
Bernard  satisfied  himself  with  pulling  fiercely  at 
the  drawers,  the  knobs  of  which  came  off  in  his 
hands,  and  kicking  at  the  lids  of  the  boxes,  whHe 
Mrs.  Chowne  looked  on  protesting,  and  with 
horror  depicted  in  her  face,  as  if  he  had  been 
committing  sacrilege. 

"  Have  you  got  the  rents  in  ?  "  she  asked,  as  he 
was  leaving  the  house. 

"  No,"  he'  said ;  "  only  two  or  three  of  them, 
and  those  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  back 
again." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "you  had  better  go  back 
again.  I  would  if  I  was  you.  They  will  pay  up 
when  they  are  obliged.  They  all  take  advantage 
when  they  can.  Mr.  Cramp  will  be  in  a  way  if 
you  don't  get  the  money.  You  had  better  go  and 
try  again." 

Bernard  looked  at  the  old  woman  as  if  he  would 
have  slain  her,  but  she  was  dull  of  comprehension, 
and  only  murmured,  "  Don't  give  in ;  say  you 
must  have  it ;  Mr.  Cramp,  he  always  gets  the 
money  somehow." 

Bernard  flung  the  door  open,  forgetting  the 
chain,  which  was  torn  out  by  the  roots  through 
his  violence,  and  without  waiting  to  repair  the 
mischief  he  had  done,  hastened  from  the  spot.  It 
was  too  late  to  call  at  the  hospital  that  afternoon, 
or  he  would  perhaps  have  astonished  his  ancle  as 
much  or  even  more  than  he  did  Mrs.  Chowne,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  jeopardised  his  prospects 
in  regard  to  the  shoes.  The  next  day,  being 
Sunday,  he  had  time  to  cool  down,  and  on  Mon- 
day he  went  to  St.  Gabriel's. 


chapter  xxnr. — "1  shall  co  tioue  to-morb.ow. 

"  Ld'(  talk  of—  cpil»Iiiii."— Sbairljrarr. 

MR.    CRAMP    was    sitting   up   and  looking 
tolerably  well  again.    He  had  left  the  ward, 
and  was  occupying  a  little  room  adjoining  ; 
and  already  some  one  else  was  being  attended  to 
under  the  distinctive  title  of  "  No.  17.  Milk  diet." 
"Well,  Bernard,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  want- 
ing to  see  you.     Have  you  brought  the  rent  ?" 
"  No,  sir.     Only  a  trifle  of  the  amount." 
"How's  that?" 

"  Some  of  them  would  not  pay,  and  others 
could  not." 
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•  What— what— what  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  there  were  two  or  three  who 
looked  so  wretched  and  miserable  that,  I  confess, 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  ask  them  for  the  money; 
and  one — one  poor  woman  was  just  gone — just 
dead." 

"  You — you — "  Mr.  Cramp  began,  panting. 

"  Stop,  dear  uncle,"  Agatha  said.  "  Don't  be 
angry  ;  don't  say  anything  in  haste." 

Mr.  Cramp  turned  from  Bernard  to  his  niece ; 
and  though  his  features  still  quivered  with  passion, 
his  eyes  presently  lost  a  little  of  their  fierceness. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  in  a  decided  tone,  "  I  must  go 
to-morrow  and  see  to  this  myself.  It's  what  I 
might  have  expected  from — from  you,  sir,  Where's 
the  rent-book  ?" 

"  I  did  not  bring  it  here.  I  left  it  with  Mrs. 
Chowne." 

"  And  the  money  ?  Has  Mrs.  Chowne  got  the 
money  also  ?  She  will  spend  every  penny  of  it — 
she  and  Coggin." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Bernard ;  "the  money  is 
there ;"  and  he  threw  a  large  canvas  bag,  with  a 
very  small  collection  of  coins  tied  np  in  one  cor- 
ner of  it,  upon  the  table. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Cramp,  "  I  will  not  trouble 
you  to  do  anything  more  for  me.  1  must  go  home 
to-morrow ;  I  shall  be  ruined  else.  You  can  go 
and  play  at  bat-and-ball,  lawn  tennis,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  at  Pimpernel  Bank  for  the  rest  of  your 
days." 

Bernard  would  have  made  some  hasty  answer ; 
but  Agatha  restrained  him  with  a  word  or  a  look ; 
and,  taking  up  his  hat,  he  wished  his  uncle  good 
morning  and  quitted  the  room.  He  waited  out- 
side for  a  time,  hoping  that  Agatha  would  follow 
him,  but  was  fain  to  go  away  at  last  without 
another  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  reflecting 
upon  the  consequences  of  his  independence.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  his  uncle  now ; 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  at  first  to  think  so.  If 
only  business  were  more  flourishing  at  Home 
Court,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  up  appearances 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  the  country,  he  would 
have  been  almost  contented. 

"  He  is  an  idiot ! "  said  Mr.  Cramp,  hardly 
conscious  that  he  was  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud; 
"  he  is  a  born  idiot !  he  does  not  know  the  value 
of  money." 

"  So  many  of  us  are  idiots  in  that  sense,"  said 
Agatha. 

"  You  may  well  say  that !  It  runs  in  the  family 
— in  some  branches  of  it,  at  all  events,"  the 
old  man  answered  sarcastically. 

Agatha  knew,  of  course,  that  he  was  referring 
to  her  father,  and  could  not  refrain  from  speak- 
ing in  his  defence. 

"What  is  money  given  for?  that's  the  ques- 
tion," she  said. 

"What,  indeed  1"  said  the  old  man.  "Yet 
some  people  will  give  away  all  that  they  possess." 

"What  is  it  given  to  us  for,  I  mean?"  said 
Agatha ;  "  for  what  purpose  are  we  entrusted 
with  it?" 

"To  be  taken  care  of,  I  say,"  said  Cramp. 

"  To  be  made  use  of,  I  think,"  said  Agatha. 

"  You  cannot  have  it  to  use  if  you  don't  take 


care  of  it,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Look  at  me  I 
what  should  I  have  been  at  this  moment  if  I  had 
not  been  careful  of  my  money  ? " 

"  Well,  at  this  moment,"  said  Agatha — "  at  this 
moment,  I  don't  know  but  any  of  those  poor 
fellows  who  occupy  our  beds  are  as  well  off  as 
yourself." 

"  But  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow." 

"  Shall  you  be  better  off  there,  do  you  think, 
than  you  are  now  ? " 

Mr.  Cramp  sighed.  It  was  a  question  which 
had  already  occurred  to  the  old  man.  Home  had 
no  pleasant  associations  for  him,  and  he  had 
begun  in  his  convalescence  to  feel  the  comfort 
of  rest  and  quietness  and  proper  nourishment. 
Above  all,  the  kind  and  patient  attention  he  re- 
ceived from  all  around  him,  attention  which  the 
poorest  of  his  fellow-patients  shared  in  common 
with  himself,  was  very  grateful  to  him,  and  the 
more  so  because  very  unusual.  There  would  be 
nothing  of  this  kind  at  Belvidera — only  Mrs. 
Chowne  and  her  sordid,  slatternly  routine  of 
scraping  and  starving,  which  had  become  a  habit 
and  tradition  of  the  place,  and  from  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  move  her,  even  if  he  should  wish 
it  or  attempt  it.  But  for  his  anxiety  about  strong 
boxes  and  rents  and  dividends,  Mr.  Cramp  would 
have  been  almost  contented  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  at  St.  Gabriel's.  He  was 
very  weak,  and  much  in  want  of  rest,  both  mental 
and  physical,  and  he  could  not  look  forward  to  a 
return  to  his  old  habits  without  reluctance, 
amounting  almost  to  dismay.  Therefore,  instead 
of  answering  Agatha's  question,  he  sighed. 

Agatha  had  been  very  anxious  that  the  chasten- 
ing which  her  uncle  had  undergone  might  have 
the  effect  of  softening  his  disposition.  He  bad 
been  very  near  death,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  he  would  not,  after  his  recovery,  go  back  at 
once  to  his  useless  and  miserable  manner  of  life- 
She  plucked  up  courage,  therefore,  to  speak  her 
mind  on  this  subject. 

"  What  good  does  your  money  do  you,  uncle  ?  " 
she  asked:  "not  to  speak  of  other  people — of 
what  use  is  it  to  you  ?  You  make  me  think  of 
the  epitaph — 

'  That  I  spent— I  had, 
That  1  lefl— I  lost, 
That  I  gave — I  have.' 


"  You  have  no  enjoyment  of  it ;  it  pains  you  to 
part  with  it.  You  seem  to  grudge  even  what  is 
necessary  for  your  own  comfort." 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  not  unmixed 
with  displeasure. 

"  Tut,  tut  t "  he  said ;  "  you  do  not  understand. 
Epitaphs,  indeed  !  What  are  epitaphs  ?  Lies, 
lies  1 " 

"  There  must  be  truth  in  that  epitaph,  though,' 
she  answered,  gently. 

"  *  That  I  spent — I  had.' 

It  is  gone   and  done  with,  and  there  may   be 
nothing  left  to  show  for  it ;  but  still,  '  I  had  it.' 
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'That  I  lcft-I  lost.' 

It  has  to  be  left,  you  know ;  we  cannot  take  it 
away  with  us  to  another  world,  and  we  cannot  do 
anything  more  with  it  in  this.  It  must  be  left ; 
and  when  left  it's  lost — as  completely  lost  as  if 
it  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  How- 
ever much  we  may  try  to  hold  it  fast,  the  hour 
will  come  when  it  will  be  snatched  away  from  us 
and  we  from  it.    '  That  I  left — I  lost.' " 

"  I  don't  see  that  that  applies  to  me  more  than 
to  any  one  else,"  said  the  old  man,  moodily. 

"  I  don't  say  that  it  does ;  it  applies  to  every 
one.    But  look  at  the  third  line." 

Mr.  Cramp  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  tire  you,  uncle,"  Agatha  said, 
taking  his  hand  in  her  own.  "  But  the  third  line 
is  the  best,  if  you  care  to  hear  it." 

"Well?" 

*'  'That  I  gave— I  have.' 

'  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto 
the  Lord,  and  look  what  he  layeth  out,  it  shall  be 
paid  htm  again.  So  our  Lord  says  in  the  para- 
ble, 'When  I  come  again  I  will  repay.'  Not  left, 
not  lost,  you  see,  but  laid  up  in  a  sure  place,  safer 
than  in  any  bank  or  iron  chest,  '  where  neither 
rust  nor  moth  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  and  steal.'  'That  I  gave — I 
have  1  *  It  is  a  fine  epitaph,  and  a  true  one,  is  it 
not?" 

"  I  shall  be  ready  for  mine  presently,  if  you  go 
on  much  longer." 
"  Then  I  will  not  say  another  word." 
Mr.  Cramp  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  closed 
his  eyes,  trying  not  to  think ;    but  he  could  not 
easily  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind.    He  had 
spoken  lightly  of  his  own  epitaph,  and  of  being 
ready  for  it,  but  the  idea  was  not  a  pleasant  one, 
and  it  clung  to  him.     He  remembered  an  inscrip- 
tion which  he  had  read  upon  a  gravestone  some- 
where in  the  north  of  England. 
"  I  poorly  lived. 
And  poorly  died ; 
Richly  buried, 
And  no  one  cried.™ 

He  did  not  wish  for  such  an  epitaph  upon  his 
own  grave,  and  yet,  if  epitaphs  were  ever  to  speak 
the  truth,  what  better  memorial  could  he  expect  ? 
His  relatives,  no  doubt,  would  give  him  a  fine 
funeral  out  of  respect  for  his  money,  with  which 
they  would  pay  for  it.  But  what  good  would  that 
do  him  ?  And  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
would  indeed  be  ready  for  it. 

After  a  lengthened  silence  he  said,  looking  at 
Agatha  from  under  his  half-closed  eyelids, 

"  I  wonder  what  you  would  put  upon  my  head- 
stone, Agatha,  if  it  were  left  to  you  to  write  it  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  write  it  now,  uncle,"  said 
Agatha,  "  and  then  for  you  to  live  a  dozen  years, 
at  least,  to  justify  it.  I  should  only  put  a.  few  of 
your  good  works  upon  it;  there  would  not  be 
room    for    all;    a  hospital   built,   a  free   school 


founded,  a  poor  district  endowed,  good  lodging- 
houses  for  industrious  and  deserving  people.* 

"Stop,  stop,  stop!" 

"  I  should  say  nothing  of  your  numerous  private 
charities,  of  course ;  of  the  widow  comforted,  the 
orphan  fed  and  clothed,  the  sick  and  the  poor 
visited." 

"  There  would  not  be  much  to  leave  you,  Agatha, 
at  that  rate." 

"  There  would  be  the  more  to  be  repaid  you  in 
another  world,  and  I  should  have  the  less  to  be 
responsible  for  in  this.  It  would  be  better  for 
both  of  us." 

"Well,  if  that  is  your  opinion,  I  may  as  well 
leave  what  I  have  to  be  employed  in  charitable 
works  when  I  am  gone.  It  will  do  as  well  a  dozen 
years  hence  as  now ;  better,  perhaps,  for  there 
will  be  more  of  it  by  that  time. 

"  Yes ;  but,  dear  uncle,  it  would  not  be  nearly 
so  well  for  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"'That  I  left— I  lost.'  You  would  only  be 
giving  away  what  you  could  no  longer  keep,  and 
that  would  not  be  charity,  that  would  not  be 
'  lending  unto  the  Lord.'  You  could  not  expect 
a  recompense  hereafter,  for  though  the  will  might 
be  good,  the  deed  would  be  nought." 

"  The  will  good,  but  the  deed  nought  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  it  would  affect  yourself,  I  mean." 

"  You  talk  like  one  of  the  silly  women,  Agatha." 

He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  over  the 
table,  and  remained  for  a  long  while  wrapped  in 
thought.  When  he  spoke  again  it  was  upon 
another  subject,  and  Agatha  presently  went  out 
and  left  him  to  himself. 


Windmill*  In  India. — A  distinguished  Indian  Officer, 
Colonel  Lc  Champion,  has  been  urging  long  and  vainly  upon 
Indian  authorities  the  advantages  of  windmill  irrigation  in 
India.  People  who  do  not  know  that  country  would  scarcely 
believe  that  not  a  single  building  of  the  kind  exists  there. 
Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  India  will  well  under- 
stand that  a  new  idea  may  be  ever  so  fruitful  of  blessings  and 
yet  constantly  set  aside  by  the  conservatism  of  natives  and 
the  apathy  of  Government.  Vet  these  are  the  unanswerable 
facts.  Under  the  surface  soil  of  India  water  lies  abundantly 
at  twelve  to  forty  feet  depth.  This  water,  spread  upon  the 
fields,  would  avert  famine  and  double  the  grain  exports.  The 
Ryot  feebly  bales  it  up  out  of  shallow  wells  by  the  aid  of  two 
living  bullocks  and  the  skin  of  a  dead  one.  With  a  well- 
constructed  thoughsimple  windmill  the  water  might  be  raised, 
as  in  Holland,  in  any  quantity.  There  blows  a  steady  wind 
over  the  greater  part  of  India  during  April,  May,  and  June, 
which  is  just  the  breeze  to  work  the  mills,  as  those  are  pre- 
cisely the  months  during  which  irrigation  is  most  wanted. 
India  possesses  everywhere  excellent  materials  for  construc- 
tion in  sun-dried  bncks  for  the  waits,  bamboo  cones  for  the 
framework,  cheap  and  strong  cotton  cloth  for  the  sails,  and 
inexpensive  labour.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  windmill 
at  Tanjore,  ihree  or  four  years  ago,  which  for  many  years 
had  pumped  up  water  from  a  depth  of  forty-five  feet,  doing 
splendid  work.  The  mill,  ironwork,  pump,  and  rope  cost 
about  twenty  four  pounds  sterling.  Here,  then,  is  a  com- 
plete case  in  favour  of  Colonel  Le  Champion's  sensible  idea, 
which  once  generally  adopted  would  vastly  economise  human 
labour,  capital,  and  cattle,  and  which  it  is  the  positive  nuty 
of  the  Indian  Government  to  favour.  But  in  days  when  its 
most  urgent  conception  is  to  be  saving  money,  we  ha%e 
little  hope  that  the  official  mind  can  be  led  to  begin  at  the 
right  end,  by  asking  Nature  thus  to  help  the  revenues  of  the 
empire.  The  vast  natural  forces  available  in  India  might 
certainly  be  turned  to  better  account 


JOHN  LINNELL 


ON  the  20th  of  January,  i88i,  a  great  name 
passed  away  from  the  ranks  of  living  English 
artists  in  the  person  of  John  Linnell.  No 
one  would  think  of  ranking  him  with  Turner  in 
imaginative  power  or  in  the  resources  of  scenic 
display,  and  yet  no  one  since  Turner  has  stood  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of  landscape- 
painting  as  Linnell.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  Linnell  Exhibition  should  be  set  on  foot,  show- 
ing  the  various  steps  by  which  he  raised  himself 
to  eminence ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
an  exhibition  would  be  most  instructive  to  the 
art-student,  and  most  encouraging  to  the  still  un- 
distinguished worker.  The  latter  would  find 
another  addition  to  the  thousand  and  one  in- 
stances of  long  industry,  unnoticed  at  first, 
crowned  at  last  with  fame  and  success. 

Those  who  have  been  frequenters  of  London 
exhibition-rooms  during  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so  will  probably  recall  Linnell  to  their  recollec- 
tion under  two  principal  phases.  Associated  with 
his  name  will  be  remembered  two  classes  of  pic- 
tures :  one  a  landscape,  in  grey  neutral  colouring 
— say,  an  open  plain  country,  perhaps  a  river 
estuary,  with  a  few  houses  or  a  distant  mill  upon 
it,  and  sometimes  impending  over  it  a  heavy  storm- 
cloud,  ready  to  sweep  across  the  scene,  chasing 
before  it  a  few  scattered  gleams  of  sunlight  which 
glance  and  sparkle  over  the  foreground.  The 
other  is  a  field  of  ripe  corn,  which  is  being  rapidly 
swept  down  by  a  party  of  mowers.  Around  are 
woods,  more  picturesque  in  effect  than  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  good  husbandry.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  a  vast  expanse  of  purple-blue  level 
country,  vanishing  away  in  aerial  perspective, 
and  above  a  summer  sky,  dappled  with  fleecy 
clouds,  or  perhaps  beginning  to  be  tinged  with 
the  glories  of  sunset. 

Before  these  successes  were  attained  linnell 
had  gone  through  a  long  apprenticeship.  He  was 
bom  in  1791,  his  father  having  been  a  picture- 
dealer  and  wood-carver  in  Bloomsbury.  His  steady 
industry  and  manifest  inclination  towards  art 
in  various  forms  attracted  the  attention  of  Ben- 
jamin West,  by  whose  advice  he  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools  at  Somerset  House.  He 
took  lessons  also  from  Varley,  and  had  Mulready 
and  William  Hunt  for  fellow-pupils — both  of -them 
famous  colourists.  His  first  exhibition  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  Academy  of  1807,  but  he  by  no 
means  confined  his  attempts  to  oil-painting;  he 
was  an  engraver  as  well,  and  could  turn  his  hand 
to  miniatures  in  ivory  as  readily  as  to  scene-paint- 
ing. In  1809  he  is  found  to  have  left  his  father's 
bouse  and  to  have  set  up  a  studio  in  company  with 


Mulready,  1 


1  for  a  y 


I  two  he  sent  pictures 


to  the  Academy  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House. 
His  next  scries  of  exhibited  works  was  with  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Oil  and  Water-Colours  in 
Spring  Gardens ;  and  throughout  the  '*  Thirties  " 
a  number  of  leading  personages  in  society,  litera- 
tuie,  and  politics  sat  to  him  for  their  portraits. 


Amongst  these  were  Calcott,  Mulready,  Collins, 
R.A.,  Malthus,  Whately,  Sterling,  Lord  and  Lady 
Lynd  hurst,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Lansdowne,  S. 
Rogers,  and  Espartero.  Some  portraits  were  both 
drawn  and  engraved  by  him  ;  for  instance,  that  of 
John  Martin,  pastor  of  the  Keppel  Street  Chapel. 

During  the  next  decade  he  still  continued  to 
paint  portraits,  notably  one  of  Cartyle,  in  1844, 
but  the  taste  for  landscape  by  degrees  became 
predominant,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  was 
manifested  a  leaning  for  religious  subjects,  which 
mingled  with  his  love  for  nature  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  The  earliest  of  these  land- 
scapes with  figures  was  exhibited  so  far  back  as  in 
1835,  being  entitled  "  Christ's  Appearance  to  the 
Two  Disciples  journeying  to  Emmaus."  This 
painting  attracted  attention  and  surprise  from  the 
superb  surroundings  of  the  momentous  incident 
which  it  recorded.  The  simplicity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  was  contrasted  with  the  splendour 
of  the  natural  scene  to  a  degree  almost  dramatic, 
whilst  no  spectator  could  for  a  moment  detect 
any  want  of  dignity  or  reverence.  Of  religious 
art  in  its  academic  and  historical  sense,  John 
Linnell  had  not  an  idea — all  the  Madonnas  in  or 
out  of  Italy  never  had  the  slightest  influence  on 
his  imagination.  In  his  early  life  he  was  known 
to  have  been  intimate  with  Blake,  and  in  his  later 
years  he  used  to  talk  of  his  acquaintance  with  that 
extraordinary  genius ;  but  whatever  he  may  have 
heard  from  Blake,  or  may  have  seen  in  his  wild 
and  eccentric  studies,  he  himself,  the  companion 
and  friend,  was  never  affected  by  the  slightest 
tinge  of  mysticism.  A  more  matter-of-fact 
painter  than  Linnell  never  existed ;  he  painted 
what  he  had  seen,  not  what  he  imagined  he  had 
seen,  or  what  mortal  eye  has  never  seen,  or  what 
mortal  man  has  never  believed  that  he  has  seen, 
except  with  the  eye  of  imagination,  well  or 
ill-tutored.  He  was  no  poet  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  but  he  was  a  great  and  genuine 
artist,  who  created  a  style  for  himself,  and  in  that 
style  became  without  a  rival  in  success  and  popu- 
larity. 

From  the  year  1850  down  to  his  death,  scarcely 
a  year  passed  without  an  example  of  his  brilliant 
powers  making  its  appearance  in  the  Academy 
Exhibition.  In  some  years  were  to  be  found  as 
many  as  three;  but  taking  the  average,  the  num- 
ber will  be  found  scarcely  to  have  exceeded  one  a 
year.  In  1850  there  appeared  one  portrait,  that 
of  Dr.  Meryon,  and  a  religious  subject,  "  Christ 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  Well." 
The  most  memorable  of  these  subject  landscapes, 
which,  after  all,  were  less  numerous  than  may  be 
supposed,  was  "The  Disobedient  Prophet,'  in 
1854,  with  a  reference  to  1  Kings  xiii.  28,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  pictures  that  ever  passed  from  an 
artist's  easel.  This  impression  of  faultlessness, 
owing  to  the  practised  skill  of  the  painter,  his 
industrious  attention  to  the  details  and  finish  of 
his  subject,  and,  above  all,  to  the  good  judgment 
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JOHN  LINNELL. 


which  infallibly  directed  him  when  to  leave  off, 
was  a  characteristic  of  many  of  his  greatest  works 
which  were  produced  from  1 850  to  1 870.  Through- 
out these  years  the  only  other  pictures  with  a  re- 
ligious motive  appear  to  have  been  "The  Lost 
Sheep,"  in  1869,  with  a  text  from  Luke  xv.  5; 
"  Sleeping  for  Sorrow,"  with  a  reference  to  chap- 
ter xxii.  of  the  same  Gospei ;  and  finally  his  very 
Jast  exhibited  work,  "  The  Woodcutter,"  which  is 
given  as  a  commentary  on  a  passage  in  the  7+th 
Psalm,  verse  5. 

In  1852  Linnell  moved  from  the  house  in  Por- 
chester  Terrace,  Bayswater,  which,  after  his 
residence  in  Cirencester  Place,  he  had  built  for 
himself,  to  another  larger  house,  also  built  by 
himself,  at  Redstone  Wood,  near  Reigate,  and 
the  effect  of  his  new  surroundings  in  point  of 
scenery  soon  became  conspicuous.  To  this  period 
and  neighbourhood  must  be  attributed  the  long  and 
brilliant  succession  of  "  Country  Roads,"  "  Har- 
vest Sunsets,"  "  Sheep  Feedings,"  "  Timber  Car- 
ryings," "Chalk  Hills,"  and  "Woods  and  Forests" 
generally,  without  one  of  which  no  yearly  Exhibi- 
tion seemed  complete.  These  paintings  are  said 
to  have  been  a  source  of  great  emolument  to  the 
artist,  and  are  still  sold  for  advancing  prices. 

Of  the  permanence  of  John  Linnell' s  position 
in  the  world  of  English  art,  it  is,  perhaps,  prema- 
ture to  speak.  In  our  forecast  of  the  probable 
future,  his  reputation,  though  it  must  always  be  far 
above  the  average,  will  not  be  sustained  at  the  level 
it  reached  in  the  years  1850  to  1870.  To  the  in- 
structed eye  many  of  his  effects  will,  we  apprehend, 
appear  exaggerated,  and  his  colour  overloaded. 
But  setting  aside  these  more  gorgeous  examples, 
wherewith  the  public  eye  was  principally  attracted 
and  dazzled,  there  remains  a  vast  amount  of  less 
showy  but  equally  meritorious  work,  which  will 
always  command  attention,  and  will  be  of  lasting 
value.  The  secret  of  his  success,  if  secret  there 
be  in  a  style  which,  as  we  have  observed,  never 
had  any  mystery  about  it,  lay  in  his  having 
laboured  so  earnestly  and  conscientiously  as  he  was 
compelled  to  do  in  his  early  years.  To  his  mastery 
of  drawing,  firmness  of  outline,  and  rapt  attention 
to  what  was  actually  in  the  scene  before  him ;  to 
his  power  first  of  receiving  nature  correctly,  and 
then  of  rendering  it  according  to  the  conception 
he  had  formed  of  it,  are  due  the  successes  of  his 
mature  life.  In  many  of  his  landscapes  there  are 
pleasing  natural  motives,  such  as  where  the  kine 
hesitate  to  cross  the  ford  homewards,  being  out- 
faced by  a  noisy  troublesome  cur;  in  his  groups 
of  workmen  and  their  teams,  of  shepherds  with 
their  flacks,  in  the  cow  suckling  its  calf,  and  so 
on.  But  these  were  not  the  grand  attraction; 
that  lay  in  the  wonderful  insight  into  natural 
appearances  which  original  powers  of  observation, 
aided  by  long  practised  labour,  had  secured,  along 
with  a  power  of  rendering  conceptions  in  a  grand 
manner,  not  copied  from  any  master  or  school  of 
art,  but  springing  spontaneously  from  an  inde- 
pendent mind,  and  hence  original. 

The  pursuit  of  figure-painting  has  ordinarily,  as 
we  know,  been  kept  apart  from  that  of  landscape. 
Only  very  great  names,  indeed,  have  succeeded  in 
duly  subordinating  what,  after  all,  is  the  inferior 


branch  of  art,  to  the  superior.  Whenever  figures 
and  landscape  appear  in  the  scene  together,  the 
former  must  always  be  the  gem  of  the  picture, 
the  latter  only  the  setting.  But  when  John  Lin- 
nell introduced  passages  from  the  divine  narrative 
into  his  pictures,  it  was  felt  that  he  was,  to  some 
extent,  dedicating  his  natural  and  acquired  powers 
to  the  service  of  religion.  Grand  as  the  scenery 
was  in  which  the  events  are  represented  as  having 
taken  place,  the  artist  evidently  thought  that  no 
grandeur  or  splendour  was  too  great  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  Thus  he  produced 
works  which  not  only  impressed  his  own  genera- 
tion with  their  sincerity  and  solid  power,  but 
which  will  continue  to  maintain  for  him  a  high 
place  in  the  future. 

Linnell  was  never  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  it  was  to  the  loss  of  that  body  that  he  was 
not  enrolled  amongst  its  members.  It  is  stated 
that,  having,  in  accordance  with  a  rale  now  abro- 
gated, submitted  his  name  for  election  for  many 
years  without  success,  he  withdrew  it,  and  then, 
when  a  semi-official  invitation  was  afterwards  sent, 
he  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer.  One 
anecdote  relates  how  he  said  he  preferred  to  leave 
the  honour  to  younger  men,  whom  it  might  help 
to  sell  their  pictures.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  became  the  author  of  a  tract  reflecting  un- 
favourably on  the  character  of  the  Academy  as  a 
national  institution.  He  also  published  some 
small  treatises  on  matters  connected  with  Biblical 
study.  In  his  home  at  Redhill,  where  his  sons 
around  him  practised  their  father's  art  with  a  skill 
and  success  now  well  known  to  the  world,  he  was 
always  a  hospitable  host,  not  without  a  certain 
strictness  befitting  his  character.  One  of  his  in- 
flexible rules,  by  no  means  always  followed  in  the 
artist  profession  (Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  David 
Cox  gave  the  same  honourable  example),  was  that 
all  work  with  easel  and  paint-brush  was  to  be  scru- 
pulously laid  aside  on  Sunday.  His  funeral  took 
place  at  Reigate  Cemetery  on  the  25th  of  January. 


Tha  DisesUblUhmcut  of  Sells.— The  law  has,  in  the 
matter  of  belli,  less  disregard  for  the  nerves  than  regard  for 
the  privileges  of  religion.  Secular  bells  of  all  kinds  have, 
one  by  one,  been  disestablished  in  the  metropolis.  The 
muffin  bell,  together  with  all  other  noisy  modes  of  advertising 
wares,  has  been  in  theoiy  at  least  silenced.  The  call  bell 
for  ringing  workmen  up  to  time  is  prohibited,  like  steam- 
whistles  and  horns,  used  for  the  same  purpose  without  the 
sanction  of  the  sanitary  authority.  Musical  hand-bells  ore 
liable  to  the  same  suppression  as  the  street  organ,  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  mankind  who  live  above  the  basement 
floor.  Cburch  bells  alone,  except  at  one  time  the  unorthodox 
bells  of  Roman  Catholics,  have  been  subjected  to  no  statu- 
tory repression.  Bells  in  their  purely  musical  function  may, 
if  they  pass  the  bounds  of  the  definition  of  nuisance,  be 
restrained  by  injunction,  us  happened  in  the  well-known  case 
nf  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Clapham ;  but  the  pass- 
ing bell,  the  funeral  bell,  and  the  bell  for  service  are  not 
only  allowed,  but  enjoined  by  the  canons.  Some  repression 
on  these  most  disturbing  forms  of  ringing  may  fairly  be 
asked.  Passing  bells  may  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether 
in  towns,  and  funeral  bells  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
houses  might,  without  impropriety,  be  required  to  be  closely 
■nufflcd.  Belter  reminders  of  mortality  are  found  nowadays 
in  the  first  column  of  the  daily  newspaper  than  in  the  church, 
steeple. — f^rur  Journal. 


CHARITY,  ANCIENT  AND   MODERN. 


MORE  than  three  centuries  ago— on  December 
ist,  1570 — when  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been 
on  the  throne  only  two  years,  a  Citizen  and 
Merchant  Taylor  of  London  was  thoughtfully 
making  his  will.  The  world  was  changing  rapidly 
all  around  him.  Two  years  before,  the  fortunes 
of  England  had  been  low,  and  the  heart  of  the 
nation  was  sickened  with  bloodshed ;  its  best  men 
had  suffered  martyrdom,  or  persecution  almost  as 
bitter  as  martyrdom.  But  a  change,  sudden  as  mar- 
vellous, had  come.  Mary  was  in  the  grave,  and 
Elizabeth  was  queen,  with  her  reiterated  cry  of 
"  No  war  I  "  Peace  abroad  and  liberty  of  con- 
science at  home  had  already  produced  their  fruits, 
and  the  blight,  also,  that  always  comes  with  fruit. 
The  commerce  of  the  country,  arrested  by  the  five 
baleful  years  of  Mary's  reign,  was  rushing  on  with 
the  whirl  and  force  of  a  flood.  People  in  cities 
and  in  the  counties  were  growing  luxurious.  An 
upper  middle  class  was  forming,  who  must  have 
glass  in  their  windows,  through  which  the  sun- 
light might  stream  into  their  dark  rooms,  and 
display  the  carpets  on  their  floors,  and  the  silver 
plate  upon  their  tables.  Even  ordinary  houses 
began  to  be  built  with  chimneys,  and  the  old 
wooden  dwellings  in  London  were  rebuilt  of  stone 
and  brick  as  they  fell  out  of  repair.  The  city  was 
growing  so  rapidly  that  a  few  years  later  new 
buildings  were  forbidden  "  where  no  former  hath 
been  known  to  have  been."  Robert  Donkyn, 
who  was  making  his  will,  looked  out  on  his 
changing  world,  and  considered  what  he  could  do 
for  if.  There  was  already  an  increasing  number 
of  idle  beggars,  and  of  artisans  willing  to  work 
but  unable  to  find  regular  employment.  As  it 
ever  has  been  in  this  strange  whirl  of  growing 
luxury  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  growing  poverty 
on  the  other.  He  resolved  what  he  would  do. 
Certain  property  of  his,  wooden  houses,  doubtless, 
situated  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  he  left  in  trust  to 
his  guild,  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  annually  gowns,  shirts, 
and  shoes  for  twelve  poor  men,  freemen  of  the 
company ;  and  cassocks,  smocks,  and  shoes  for 
twelve  poor  women,  widows  of  freemen ;  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  of  "  good  name  and  fame." 
The  residue  of  the  rents  was  to  be  gathered  into 
a  stock  by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  com- 
pany, out  of  which  they  were  to  repair  or  rebuild 
thepremises,  as  "  nede  shal  appeare." 

Thirty-four  years  later,  just  before  Elizabeth's 
splendid  reign  was  coming  to  its  sad  close, 
another  Citizen  and  Merchant  Taylor,  John  Hyde 
by  name,  bequeathed  certain  lands  and  tenements, 
situated  in  the  Minories  and  Fleet  Street,  to  his 
company,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  certain  charities,  and  the  residue  laid 
out  in  freeing  debtors  from  the  Comptor  and 
Ludgatc  Prisons,  who  lay  there  for  debts  not 
exceeding  five  pounds.  Prisons  and  prisoners 
have  disappeared,  but  the  lands  and  tenements 
remain,  and  bring  in  a  yearly  income  such  as  John 
Hyde  could  never  have  dreamed  of. 


Nothing  more  is  known  of  these  men,  Robert 
Donkyn  and  John  Hyde,  except  their  names 
and  their  last  wills,  one  made  at  the  beginning, 
the  other  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But 
the  property  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  the  Minories, 
and  Fleet  Street  went  on  depositing  their  revenue 
in  the  coffer  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company, 
until  eventually  the  question  arose  as  to  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  accumulated  funds  entrusted 
to  them  by  these  ancient  and  almost  unknown 
benefactors. 

One  day  last  summer  I  was  invited  to  see  for 
myself  the  answer  to  this  question.  Across  the 
loveliest  parts  of  Surrey,  with  its  golden  cornfields 
and  smoothly-rounded  green  downs,  through  the 
richly  wooded  vale  of  Arundel,  and  down  to  the 
low-lying  coast  of  Sussex,  we  travelled  at  a  speed 
which  Robert  Donkyn  and  John  Hyde,  who  had 
gaped  with  wonder  at  the  cumbrous  coaches 
sometimes  seen  in  London  streets,  would  have 
declared  either  impossible  or  diabolic;  though  we 
rather  shook  our  heads  over  it,  as  it  did  not  exceed 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  pleasant  little  town  of 
Bognor,  which  we  reached  so  easily  and  without 
fatigue,  they  had  never  heard  of,  yet  here  lay  the 
chief  practical  result  of  their  thoughtful  charity  of 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

About  twenty-five  years  since,  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  funds,  and  to  seek  out 
and  purchase  a  suitable  property  for  establish- 
ing a  Convalescent  Home  for  poor  men  recovering 
from  sickness.  After  a  long  search  the  most  fit- 
ting place  was  found  at  Bognor,  in  a  large  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  facing  the  sea,  which  needed 
but  little  alteration  for  their  present  need,  though 
subsequently  it  was  enlarged  to  admit  of  receiving 
fifty  patients  at  a  time.  From  six  to  seven 
hundred  poor  men  pass  yearly  through  its  hospit- 
able doors,  spending  from  two  to  four  weeks  each 
in  the  pure  fresh  air  of  the  seaside.  The  house 
stands  in  its  own  grounds,  well  separated  from  an  v 
adjacent  property ;  whilst  a  large  meadow  before 
it,  lying  between  it  and  the  sea,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  company,  in  order  to  secure  the  home  from 
ever  being  built  up  in  front.  Indoors  there  are 
comfortable  dining  and  sitting-rooms,  with  a 
smoking-room  attached ;  and  large  light  airy 
wards  for  dormitories.  Out  of  doors  there  arc 
pleasant  lawns  and  gardens,  with  a  cricket  ground, 
and  along  the  shore  arc  iron  seats  placed  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  guests. 
Amatron,  who  takes  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  those  in  the  Home,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  and  has  authority  to  dismiss  refrac- 
tory or  disorderly  patients;  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  visit  it  constantly,  the  chairman  making 
a  point  of  going  down  to  Bognor  once  a  week, 
both  summer  and  winter.  A  more  admirable  and 
efficient  charity  could  not  be  found.  But  it  was  not 
to  see  the  Convalescent  Home  for  poor  men  that  I 
had  been  specially  invited.     Robert  Donkyn's  will 
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had  provided  for  cassocks,  smocks,  and  sh 
twelve  poor  women,  as  well  as  gowns,  shir 
shoes  for  twelve  poor  men.     It  seems  to 
touched  the  feelings  of  the  committee  that  nc 
vision  was  being  made  to  benefit  one-half  of  Robert 
Donkyn's  perpetual  legatees.     "The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,"  says  our  Lord ;  and  poor  women 
are  more  numerous,  more  feeble,  and  more  pitiable 
than  poor  men.     Poverty  always  stands  nearer,  in 
far  closer  companionship,  to  women  than  to  men, 
and  clings  more  hopelessly  to  them.    The  twelve 
poor  widows  in  the  City  still  receive  their  yearly 
dole  from  Robert  Donkyn's  Bequest ;  but  was  this 
their  due  share  ? 

There  is  a  chivalrous  tenderness  and  grace 
manifested  in  the  answer  to  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion which  is  worthy  of  special  note.  When  the 
two  ancient  benefactors  lived  there  were  no  poor 
gentlewomen  of  the  upper  middle  class.  Vet,  of  all 
the  ranks  of  poor  women,  what  class  is  more 
worthy  of  sympathy,  what  class  stands  more  in 
need  of  kindly  help,  than  that  of  educated  women 
working  for  their  own  maintenance,  and  often  for 
the  maintenance  of  others  P  Poverty  is  bad  enough 
for  them  ;  but  poverty  with  sickness,  which  drains 
their  slender  resources  of  their  last  penny,  and  yet 
leaves  them  too  feeble  for  the  work  by  which  they 
win  their  bread :  what  can  be  worse  than  this  ? 
Educated  women  who  have  been  all  their  lives 
accustomed  to  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  in 
their  outer  surroundings  cannot  recover  their 
wonted  health  and  spirits  in  an  utterly  unconge- 
nial atmosphere.  But  the  income  from  the  trust 
funds,  accumulated  under  the  wills  of  Robert 
Donkyn  and  John  Hyde,  was  already  appropriated 
to  the  Home  for  Men.  The  Merchant  Taylors* 
Company,  therefore,  with  a  magnificent  genero- 
sity, placed  at  the  unlimited  disposal  of  their 
committee,  the  corporate  funds  of  the  Company 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Home  for  Gentle- 
women. "This  home  is  established,"  say  the 
committee,  "  by  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Com- 
pany of  the  fraternity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  for 
God's  glory  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  suffering 
fellow-creatures.  It  is  intended  for  the  wives, 
widows,  and  daughters  of  gentlemen  who,  recover- 
ing from  illness  or  suffering  from  overwork,  re- 
quire rest  and  sea  air  to  restore  them  to  health, 
but  whose  means  arc  insufficient  to  provide  the 

The  Ladies'  Home  is  near  the  one  for  men,  but 
it  is  quite  detached  from  it,  and  has,  of  course,  a 
matron  and  complete  staff  of  its  own.  It  is  not, 
like  the  other  house,  an  old-fashioned  and  spacious 
mansion,  but  it  consists  of  several  houses,  origin- 
ally forming  a  terrace,  which  are  now  thrown  into 
one  long  dwelling-place.  In  some  respects  this 
is  really  an  advantage,  as  it  gives  a  large  number 
of  comparatively  small  rooms,  and  supplies  a 
separate  bedroom  for  each  guest,  instead  of  the 
larger  open  wards  used  for  the  men's  dormitories. 
Each  bedroom  is  sufficiently  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished, and  the  only  service  demanded  of  the 
occupier  is  that  she  shall  make  her  own  bed  and 
keep  the  room  in  order,  all  other  work  being  done 
by  servants.  There  is  also  a  rule,  which  few 
ladies  recovering  from  illness  would  find  hard, 


..  none  shall  leave  her  bedroom  before  break- 
.ast,  which  is  ready  at  half-past  eight  o'clock ;  a 
regulation  which  seems  really  necessary  to  ensure 
a  punctual  attendance  at  the  morning  meal. 

The  dining-room  is  a  large  and  comfortablc 
room,  as  well  appointed  as  any  in  a  good  board- 
ing-house. The  food  supplied  is  of  the  most 
nourishing  and  tempting  kind.  The  drawing- 
room  is  a  pleasant,  sunny,  cheerful  apartment,  very 
well  furnished,  and  provided  with  a  grand  piano 
of  excellent  tone,  on  which  we  heard  performed 
some  brilliant  and  spirited  music.  There  were 
many  governesses  present,  and  all  who  spoke  to 
me  of  the  Home  spoke  in  the  highest  terms.  A 
library  and  reading-room  is  shortly  to  be  provided, 
to  which  ladies  who  wish  to  be  quietly  apart, 
either  for  reading  or  writing,  can  retire  from  the 
livelier  drawing-room.  But  all  are  earnestly 
entreated  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  general 
happiness — to  behave,  in  fact,  with  the  courtesy 
and  desire  to  please,  which  would  be  their  duty  if 
they  were  paying  a  visit  to  the  house  of  a  friend. 

There  is  a  lawn  before  the  Home,  and  I  saw 
two  hammocks  suspended  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  which  looked  tempting  enough  on  a  hot 
summer's  day.  Bath-chairs  are  provided  daily  for 
the  use  of  those  ladies  who  cannot  walk  far  along 
the  coast.  By-and-by,  as  the  place  grows,  there 
will  be  croquet  and  lawn-tennis  grounds,  and 
every  facility  provided  for  spending  time  plea- 
santly out  of  doors,  the  whole  aim  of  the  origin- 
ators of  the  Home  being  to  make  it  as  home-liko 
as  possible.  The  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
who  were  with  us,  seemed  to  look  upon  their 
visitors  as  if  they  had  been  their  own  sisters  or 
daughters. 

Upon  the  ground  lying  between  the  two  Homes 
there  has  been  built,  at  the  sole  cost  of  one  of  the 
committee,  a  beautiful  small  church,  bright  with 
decorated  walls  and  ceiling,  with  tesselated  pave- 
ment and  stained-glass  windows,  one  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Donkyn,  the 
unknown  founder  of  the  charity,  and  another  to- 
the  memory  of  John  Hyde  is  in  preparation.  There 
are  comfortable  arm-chairs  instead  of  pews,  but 
these,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  are  appropriated  to 
the  men,  the  ladies  having  seats  of  a  more  ecclesias- 
tical type  at  the  back  of  them.  In  this  little  church 
simple  services  of  the  Church  of  England  form 
are  held,  and  though  the  benefits  of  the  Homes 
are  offered  freely  to  members  of  every  denomina- 
tion without  inquiry,  each  inmate  is  required  to 
attend  these  services,  and  to  refrain  from  going 
to  any  other  place  of  worship  during  their  stay,  a 
rule  most  ladies  would  adhere  to  of  their  own  will 
if  visiting  personal  friends.  Those  who  cannot 
conscientiously  obey  this  regulation  are  requested 
not  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Home. 

A  few  other  rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
committee,  which  "they  deem  necessary  to  lay 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  patients,  and  most 
calculated  to  promote  their  welfare  and  happi- 
ness." At  present  there  is  room  for  twenty  guests. 
If  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  bringing  together 
SO  many  ladies  in  that  period  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility which  so  frequently  follows  sickness  should 
not  prove  too  great,  there  will  probably  be  an 
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__\  the  number  as  time  goes  by.     The 

committee  cordially  invite  ladies,  but  they  must 
be  persons  of  education  and  refinement,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  Home.  Every  expense  is  paid, 
including  the  journey   from   London   and   back 

And  now  my  pleasant  task  is  done ;  a  most 
welcome  task  to  make  known  a  charity  and  not 
appeal  for  funds  to  carry  it  on.  No  subscription 
can  be  received  for  the  Convalescent  Homes  at 
Bognor.  The  old  wooden  houses  of  Elizabeth's 
time  in  Bisbopsgate  Street,  the  Minories,  and  Fleet 
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Street,  supplemented  by  the  Corporate  Funds, 
provide  for  these  two  spacious  and  almost 
sumptuous  Homes  on  the  seacoast.  Robert 
Donkyn  and  John  Hyde  cast  their  little  rafts  on 
the  increasing  flood  of  poverty  in  their  days, 
seeking  to  save  a  few  of  their  troubled  fellow- 
mortals.  The  flood  has  unhappily  gone  on  grow- 
ing, but  the  little  rafts  have  become  strong  and 
permanent  lifeboats,  ready  to  rescue  and  carry 
back  to  land  in  safety  the  poor  voyagers  who  have 
been  well-nigh  lost  in  the  cruel  storm  of  life. 
Nor  are  there  yet  wanting  citizens  of  London  who 
give  their  time,  and  wealth,  and  hearts  to  working 
"  for  God's  glory,  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures."  hesba  stretton. 
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THIS  Commission  was  appointed  in  April,  1 869, 
to  inquire  what  papers  and  manuscripts  be- 
longing to  private  individuals  and  institu- 
tiens  were  extant  which  might  be  of  utility  in  the 
illustration  of  history,  constitutional  law,  science, 
and  general  literature.  It  was  well  known  that 
in  the  muniment  rooms  of  our  great  hereditary 
families  there  were  stored  up  numberless  docu- 
ments of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  history 
of  this  nation.  In  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases 
the  undisturbed  dust  of  ages  lay  upon  these  re- 
cords ;  they  were  exposed  to  the  perils  of  damp, 
fire,  and  vermin.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  give 
them  an  intelligible  arrangement  or  to  decipher 
the  handwritings  of  the  past;  and  from  these 
causes,  probably,  had  originated,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  the  neglect  with  which  their  owners  had 
treated  them. 

The  value  of  such  historic  treasures  has  been 
proved  by  the  labours  of  the  Historical  MSS, 
Commission  in  a  way  fitted  to  satisfy  the  most 
incredulous  or  the  most  exacting.  In  the  eight 
Reports  already  issued  wc  have  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, throwing  much  light  on  the  religious, 
moral,  political,  social,  and  literary  history  of 
this  realm.  Right  nobly  have  our  aristocracy 
and  gentry,  and  various  corporate  bodies  through- 
out the  country,  thrown  open  their  archives  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Commission.  The  num- 
ber of  collections  examined  now  amounts  to  about 
500. 

When  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  began,  it 
was  little  dreamed  how  extensive  and  rich  was 
the  field  of  investigation  on  which  they  had 
entered.  They  appointed  a  staff  of  "  inspectors" 
to  report  on  the  papers  and  manuscripts  submitted 
by  various  owners,  and  the  results  have  proved 
how  judicious  and  happy  was  the  selection  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  welcome  which  greeted  the 
"First  Report  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Ccm mis- 
sion "  has  been  accorded  to  all  its  successors ;  nay, 
perchance  it  has  grown  more  enthusiastic,  for  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  subsequent  Reports  must  have 
tended  to  damp  the  ardour  of  all  save  true  students 


of  history.  The  popularity  of  these  blue  books 
stands  unique  in  the  annals  of  such  publications. 
Some  of  them  have  had  to  be  reprinted,  and  most 
are  now  out  of  print.  From  the  First  Report, 
which  comprised  133  pages  folio,  in  double 
columns,  small  type,  we  see  the  gradual  advance 
of  the  work,  until  it  comes  to  be  represented  in  the 
Eighth  Report  by  nearly  i,zoo  pages  folio,  printed 
in  like  manner.  Of  this  last  Report  a  second  edi- 
tion had  to  be  struck  off  a  few  weeks  after  the  first 
had  been  published. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone  that  a 
deep  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  work  of  this 
Commission.  In  foreign  countries,  likewise,  we 
witness  the  same  feeling,  in  proof  of  which  it  may 
suffice  here  to  mention  that  Baron  Femand  de 
Schickler  printed  in  pamphlet  form  a  series  of 
articles  contributed  by  him  to  the  "Journal  des 
Savants,"  these  articles  being  a  most  minute 
analysis  of  everything  bearing  on  French  history 
which  had  appeared  in  the  first  six  Reports  of  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission. 

It  would  weary  our  readers  to  give  a  list  even 
of  those  individuals  and  institutions  whose  collec- 
tions have  been  examined.  This  will  be  found 
prefixed  to  the  appendix  of  the  last  Report,  and 
contains  the  names  of  many  of  our  leading  nobility 
and  gentry,  as  well  as  those  of  various  colleges 
and  corporations.  The  limits  of  this  paper  allow 
only  a  very  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  treasures 
that  have  been  brought  to  light. 

In  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  House  of 
Lords  some  important  discoveries  have  been 
made.  Not  the  least  curious  are  the  letters 
seized  in  the  cabinet  of  Charles  I  after  the  Battle 
of  Naseby.  Out  of  the  300  captured  by  Fairfax, 
only  about  thirty  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
These  were  considered  the  most  damaging  to 
Charles,  the  Parliament  taking  care  to  suppress 
those  which  might  have  excited  sympathy  for 
the  defeated  monarch.  Many  of  the  letters  thus 
recovered  are  in  cipher  in  the  king's  own  hand, 
and  are  addressed  to  the  queen.  They  are  couched 
in  the  most  affectionate  terms. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  collection,  also,  was 
discovered  the  original  ms.  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Statute 
13  and  14  Car.  2,  c.  4.  This  had  not  been  seen 
since  1824,  and  was  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
the  fire  that  destroyed  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Another  important  relic  of  the  first  Charles  was 
the  original  letter,  wholly  in  his  handwriting, 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  nth, 
1641,  recommending  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
should  be  imprisoned  for  life  rather  than  exe- 
cuted, "  although  he  (the  king)  had  satisfied  the 
justice  of  the  kingdom  by  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
of  Attainder  against  the  earl."  To  this  letter  is 
added  the  well-known  postscript,  "If  he  must 
Dey,  it  wer  a  Charitie  to  repryve  untill  Saterday." 
We  have  also  among  these  papers  copies  of  the 
depositions  taksn  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
supposed  attempt  to  seize  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
and  the  Earls  of  Argyll  and  Lanark,  known  as 
"The  Incident;"  papers  relating  to  Archbishop 
Laud's  visitations ;  those  telling  of  John  Durye  s 
mission  to  the  Continent  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  amongst 
which  are  several  drafts  of  letters  from  Laud  in 
his  own  handwriting;  many  documents  respecting 
different  incidents  in  the  Civil  War,  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  etc.;  several  petitions  praying  redress 
for  punishments  inflicted  by  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court  and  Star  Chamber;  petitions  of  the 
regicides  at  the  Restoration,  evincing,  amidst  their 
proofs  of  terror,  considerable  ingenuity  of  excuse ; 
and  many  other  papers  of  general  interest,  throw- 
in  g  much  light  on  the  political  and  social  condition 
of  the  country. 

In  looking  at  the  various  private  collections 
described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  veritable  cmharras  dt  ricfussa. 
Such  a  marvellous  accumulation  of  really  import- 
ant materials  for  illustrating  the  divers  aspects  of 
our  history  was  surely  never  presented  in  any 
other  country,  and  still  the  Commissioners  find 
that  many  similar  stores  of  mss.  remain  to  be 
examined.  Mr.  Brewer  gives  a  list  of  the  Cecil 
Papers  preserved  at  Hatfield  House.  In  the 
Fourth  Report  we  read :  "  The  value  and  extent  of 
this  correspondence,  to  which  every  person  of  any 
note  at  the  time  contributed,  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  any  year, 
from  the  accession  of  Edward  vi  to  the  close  of 
the  century,  which  does  not  produce  one  or  more 
letters  connected  with  passing  events,  and  gene- 
rally from  those  whose  rank  and  position  enabled 
them  to  furnish  the  most  secret  and  authentic 
intelligence.  In  these  papers  the  history  of  the 
times  writes  itself  off  from  day  to  day,  and  almost 
from  hour  to  hour,  with  the  minuteness  of  a  daily 
journal,  but  with  a  precision  to  which  no  ordinary 
journal  could  make  any  pretence."  Under  these 
circumstances  a  mere  list,  such  as  that  given  by 
Mr.  Brewer,  was  clearly  most  insufficient,  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  agreed 
to  let  the  Commissioners  have  a  calendar  prepared 
of  his  famous  collection.  In  this  calendar  much 
progress  has  been  made,  and  we  shall  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  its  publication. 

The  muniments  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 


at  Blenheim  Palace  are  very  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Mr.  A.  J.  Horwood  has  given  an  able 
report  on  these  manuscripts,  amongst  which  are 
included  300  letters  of  Anne  as  Princess  and  Queen 
to  Sarah  Lady  Churchill,  afterwards  Countess  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  letters  of  Queen  Anne 
to  the  Duke ;  some  original  letters  of  Prince 
Eugene;  letters  to  and  from  Richard  Steele;  a 
us.  copy  of  Addison's  play,  "Rosamond;"  and 
thousands  of  letters  to  the  Duke  from  crowned 
heads,  foreign  towns,  and  military  and  private 
persons  from  1705  to  1719.  The  hold  that  Marl- 
borough had  obtained  upon  his  royal  mistress  is 
seen  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
Queen  to  the  Duke,  dated  Oct.  25,  1709  :— 

I  saw  very  plainly  ycur  uneasiness  at  my  refusing  the  mark 
of  favour  you  desired,  and  believed  from  another  letter  I  had 
from  you  on  that  subject ,  you  fancied  that  advice  came  from 
Masham :  bull  doassureyou  you  wrong  her  most  extremely, 
for  upon  my  word  she  knows  nothing  of  it,  as  I  told  you  in 
another  letter ;  what  1  said  was  my  own  thoughts,  not  think- 
ing it  for  your  service  or  mine  !o  do  a  thing  of  that  nature  ; 
however,  if  when  you  come  home  you  still  continue  in  the 
same  mind  I  will  comply  with  your  desire.  You  Seem  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  my  behaviour  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough. I  do  not  love  complaining,  but  it  is  impossible  to  help 
saying  on  this  occasion  I  believe  nobody  was  ever  so  used  by 
a  friend  as  I  have  been  by  her  ever  since  my  coming  to  the 
Crown.  I  desire  nothing  but  that  she  would  leave  off  teasing 
and  tormenting  me,  and  behave  herself  with  the  decency  she 
ought  both  to  her  friend  and  Queen,  and  this  1  hope  you  will 
make  her  do  ...  .  Since  I  began  this  I  have  received  yours 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  have  told  him  he  shall  have  one 
of  the  vacant  garters,  and  have  enjoined  him  secrecy. 

The  ascendency  gained  by  the  imperious 
Duchess  over  the  mind  of  her  Sovereign  may  be 
illustrated  by  another  letter  of  Queen  Anne  written 
in  1707  or  1708,  in  which  we  read : — 

I  shall  only  just  touch  upon  two  things,  the  first  is  to  what 
you  say  that  il  shews  plainly  by  what  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough says  in  the  end  of  your  letter  he  thinks  he  has  not  much 
creditt  with  me  ;  to  this  I  answer  I  am  of  opinnion,  and  so  I 
believe  all  impartiall  people  must  be,  that  1  have  all  my  life 
given  demonstration  to  the  world  he  has  a  great  deale  of 
creditt  with  me.  The  other  is  to  beg  you  would  not  mention 
that  person  any  more  who  you  are  pleased  to  call  the  object 


should  give  me  a  cause,  which  I  am  very  sure  she  never  will. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  trouble  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  with 
■I  this  tune,  but  that  whatever  oppinion  she  may  have  of  me 
I  will  never  deserve  any  that  is  ill,  but  will  always  be  her 
faithful  Morley. 

The  household  books  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Bolton  Abbey,  abound  in  valuable 
information.  Amongst  his  Grace's  mss.  at  Hard- 
wicke  is  a  letter,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  full  of 
interest,  noticing  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Buckhurst ; 
telling  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  politic  conduct  at 
court;  of  Arabella  Stuart's  visit  to  court,  and  of 
the  Queen's  reserved,  and  Burghle/s  cordial  be- 
haviour to  her,  when  he  lauded  her  accomplish- 
ments in  French,  Italian,  music,  writing,  and 
dancing,  and  wished  she  were  15  years  old,  "and 
with  that  rounded  Mr.  Rawley  in  the  eare,  who 
answered  him  it  would  be  a  happy  thing."  Among 
the  valuable  documents  in  the  Phelips  Collection 
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at  Montacute  House,  were  found,  under  the  un- 
promising label  "  Law  Papers,"  some  original 
council  letters,  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  other 
important  papers  relating  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
These  were  unknown  to  their  proprietor,  and  had 
probably  remained  tied  up  since  161a.  Tran- 
scripts of  these  documents  have,  by  the  liberal 
permission  of  their  owner,  been  made,  and  de- 
posited in  the  series  of  Gunpowder  Plot  papers  in 
the  Public  Record  Office. 

A  long  series  of  rolls  amongst  the  mss.  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  affords  us  a  picture 
of  the  way  in  which  the  9th  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land passed  the  lengthened  period  of  his  captivity 
in  the  Tower.  He  seems  to  have  lived  there 
pretty  much  as  he  liked,  directing  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates,  providing  his  own  diet,  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  his  family  and  friends,  having 
the  society  of  literati,  and  spending,  perhaps 
ostentatiously  in  defiance  of  King  James,  large 
gums  in  the  purchase  of  pipes  and  tobacco. 

Amongst  the  various  collections  described  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Commission  may  be  seen  letters 
of  many  illustrious  English  authors,  as  Johnson, 
Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Pope,  Prior,  Locke,  and 
Gibbon.  Among  the  mss.  of  Sir  Frederick  Graham 
at  Netherby,  Mr.  Horwood  came  upon  a  quarto 
volume,  containing  entries  by  several  hands  of  ex- 
tracts from  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  writers. 
Among  these  was  a  short  undated  letter  to  John 
Milton  from  Henry  Lawes.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  volume  proved  that  it  was  the  (or  a) 
common-place  book  of  Milton,  and  the  table  at 
the  end  contained  between  60  and  70  heads  by 
Milton's  hand. 

Another  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Knowles,  when  engaged  in  examining  the  mss.  of 
Colonel  Towneley,  in  Lancashire,  This  was  the 
fact  that  Edmund  Spenser  was  a  scholar  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors',  as  proved  by  a  folio  volume  in  which 
are  set  down  the  disbursements  for  various  pur- 
poses-of  the  executors  of  Robert  Novell,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  who  died  in  1569. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley  on  the  archives 
of  several  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford are  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal.  We  can 
do  no  more  here  but  quote  one  or  two  of  the 
curious  entries  from  the  Treasurer's  Accounts. 
One  of  the  items,  under  "  Gonville  and  Caius," 
states,  regarding  Bishop  Booth,  of  Exeter,  that  "he 
most  disgracefully  made  away  with  the  best  cups 
and  the  best  piece  of  silver  plate,  together  with  as 
much  money  as  he  could  scrape  together.  As  to 
what  was  afterwards  restored,  when  he  had  reached 
a  fatter  preferment,  we  are  in  ignorance."  Among 
the  items  of  the  accounts,  preserved  at  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, are  the  following:  "For  the  salary 
of  Robert  Palmer,  Confessor  of  the  ladies  this  year, 
as  in  divers  preceding  years,  6s.  8d.  For  the 
salary  of  Master  John  Herrysone,  chaplain,  cele- 
brating mass  for  the  ladies  the  whole  time  of  this 
account,  1 00s."  In  one  of  the  books  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  we  find  amongst  the  lists  of  those  who 
came  on  various  days  .to  dine  with  the  fellows, 
three  bedels,  three  carters,  two  stonemasons,  one 
plumber,  a  farmer,  two  reeves,  a  paviour,  three 
carpenters,  a  notary,  a  priest,  a  charcoal -burner, 


four  chaunters,  the  Warden's  cook,  two  women,  a 
marbler,  two  tilers,  etc.  One  of  the  deeds  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  shows  the  irregularities  which 
were  found  in  monastic  life,  and  the  care  which 
was  sometimes  taken  to  correct  them.  We  refer 
to  the  injunctions  of  William  of  Wykeham  for  re- 
formation of  disorders  in  the  Priory  of  Selbnme. 
These  injunctions  bear  date  27  Sept.  1387.  "  t. 
The  due  observance  of  the  hours  and  performance 
of  masses,  2.  Observance  of  the  rule  of  silence. 
3.  The  cloister  not  to  be  a  thoroughfare  for  per- 
sons of  both  sexes.  4.  The  church  doors  to  be 
closed  in  the  evening.  5.  Study  of  plain  song  and 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  the  decretals  concerning 
the  order  to  be  transcribed  and  publicly  read.  6. 
The  canonical  dress  to  be  received  from  the 
chamberlain  in  kind,  not  in  money,  and  the  old 
clothes  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  7.  None  to  go 
{as  they  have  been  accustomed)  beyond  the  con- 
vent precincts  without  leave  or  canonical  com- 
panions. ...  9.  None  to  go  to  public  hunts  or 
keep  hunting  dogs.  10.  None  to  be  absent  from 
services  on  pretence  of  convent  business  without 
leave.  11-15.  Care  of  property,  etc.  16.  Chan- 
tries to  be  duly  served.  17.  Accustomed  alms  to 
be  distributed.  18.  Sick  and  weak  brethren  to 
have  necessary  food  and  medicine.  19.  Punish- 
ments to  be  inflicted  without  respect  of  persons. . . 
17.  None  to  wear  precious  furs  or  gathered 
("  nodularis ")  sleeves,  or  silk  girdles  with  gold  or 
silver  ornaments.  28.  Offices  to  be  discharged 
by  those  to  whom  they  are  committed.  29.  None 
without  cure  of  souls  to  administer  Extreme 
Unction  or  the  Holy  Eucharist,  or  to  solemnize 
marriage,  without  the  consent  of  the  parish  priest. 
30.  Vestments  and  vessels,  etc.,  of  the  church  to 
be  kept  clean ;  wine  for  the  altar  to  be  good,  not 
corrupt  and  sour,  as  it  is  wont  to  be.  31.  Relics, 
vestments,  vessels,  and  books  not  to  be  pawned ;  and 
those  that  are  now  in  pawn  to  be  recovered.  32. 
Leisure  time  to  be  spent  in  the  cloister  in  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  and  in  meditation.  33. 
Parents  and  relations  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
brethren,  and  to  be  liberally  received.  3+.  These 
injunctions  to  be  written  in  a  volume  and  read 
publicly  twice  in  the  year." 

A  ms.  volume,  "  Sir  Edward  Southcote's  Mem- 
oirs," is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Dominican 
monastery  at  Woodchester,  near  Stroud.  This 
volume  contains  details  of  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Edward's  father,  Sir  John,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Following  these  particulars,  we  have  a 
graphic  and  curious  account  of  the  "  magnificent 
way"  in  which  the  writer's  grandfather  lived  at 
Standon.  For  a  most  minute  description  of 
(•omestic  life  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  orders  set 
down  by  Lady  Berkeley  for  the  management  of 
her  household.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
port on  the  mss.  of  Mr.  R.  Cholmondeley,  of  Con- 
dover  Hall,  Shropshire.  In  Viscount  Dillon's 
collections  we  have  some  illustrations  of  the 
amusements  of  the  period  given  us  in  the  letters 
of  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Coun- 
tess of  Lichfield,  daughter  of  Charles.  The  Duke 
tells  his  niece,  "the  Duchess  plays  often  at  bassett. 
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my  daughter  dances  country  dances,  which  the 
Duchess  cannot  yet  do,  her  leg  not  being  quite 
well  enough  for  that."  In  the  abstract  of  another 
letter  by  the  Duke  we  read:  "Was  fox-hunting 
yesterday.  Very  little  company  till  the  last  day  or 
two.  The  Duchess  and  his  daughter  had  been 
twice  to  see  the  cockfighting."  Amongst  the  re- 
ports from  the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Cordyjeaffreson, 
who  was  well  fitted  to  sketch  for  us  the  municipal 
and  social  customs  of  our  forefathers,  we  note  his 
accounts  of  the  uss.  belonging  to  Chester  and 
Leicester.  The  former  consist  of  61  charters  and 
letters  patent,  beginning  with  Henry  the  Second's 
writ  of  licence  to  the  citizens  of  Chester  to  trade 
in  Durham  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  First ;  550  books  and  upwards  of  500 
letters  and  notes  covering  the  period  from  the 
time  of  Henry  vm  to  the  time  of  George  1,  and 
-copious  accumulations  of  court  rolls  and  files. 
The  embarrassments  and  mi  sad  ventures  necessarily 
arising  from  the  difficulties  of  intercommunication 
between  England  and  Ireland  arc  vividly  suggested 
by  Richard  Gardener's  letter  (dated  7  June,  1598, 
and  marked  on  the  cover,  "  Haste,  haste;  poste 
haste"),  urgently  requesting  the  Mayor  of  Chester 
to  forward  all  despatches  for  the  Irish  Government 
resting  in  his  hands  to  Holyhead,  where  "  there 
shalbe  a  boate  ready  attending  to  bringe  them 
ouer  by  tyding  and  other  paynes  of  rowing, 
although  the  wyndes  should  contynue  contrarye." 
Few  English  boroughs  possess  an  assemblage 
of  records  so  rich  in  important  evidences  and 
pleasant  memorials  of  old  English  manners  as  arc 
the  mss.  of  Leicester.  These  comprise  charters 
and  letters  patent,  the  earliest  of  which  were 
dated  in  the  twelfth  century;  guild  rolls  whose 
first  entries  were  made  in  the  time  of  Richard  1 ; 
instruments  of  various  kinds  illustrating  the  careers 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  most  famous  of  his 
Plantagenet  successors  in  the  earldom  of  Leices- 
ter; divers  financial  records;  many  hundreds  of 
deeds,  municipal  or  private ;  ninety-four  us. 
volumes  or  folios  of  collected  uss. :  and  a  large 
quantity  of  correspondence  and  official  literature 
relating  to  the  sixteenth  and  two  following  cen- 
turies. In  his  report  on  the  mss.  of  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  described  several 
documents  of  great  interest  relating  to  the  earl's 
collateral  ancestor,  the  illustrious  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere 
mention  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles's  admirable  report 
on  the  muniments  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  with 
its  carefully- written  Introduction,  and  also  of  the 
report  by  the  same  gentleman  on  the  magnificent 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  report  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Pike  on  the 
mss.  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  recently  de- 
posited by  his  Grace  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Mr.  Pike  has  given  an  able  and  elaborate  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  this  collection,  and  his 
Introduction  deserves  special  attention.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  to  the  Duke  of 


Manchester,. who  was  ambassador  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  1783,  show 
the  reluctance  of  George  ill  to  make  the  custo- 
mary presents  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  foreign 
Powers  concerned : 

"  I  had  the  King's  commands,"  writes  the  Duke  of  Fort- 
land,  "to  write  to  you  to  know  the  value  of  the  present  yon 
had  received  from  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  have  been  given  to  the  Ambassadors  and  Ministers 
of  the  mediating  Powers,  and  to  your  Secretary,  10  whom  I 
think  you  say  that  a  snuff-box  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be 
presented  in  the  French  King's  name.  I  am  also  commanded 
to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty  sat  yesterday  for  his  picture, 
and  to  observe  to  you  that  in  tkis  country  it  is  necessary  to 
bespeak  the  ornamental  part  of  these  trijltt,  and  that  oar 
workmen  who  ore  attentive  to  the  finishing  of  their  work  re- 
quire time  for  that  purpose.  I  tell  you  in  (onJLUnee-thu  His 
Majesty  expresses  his  particular  reluctance  at  being  obliged 
10  make  these  presents  on  this  occasion  in  addition  to  that 
which  he  feels  generally  at  this  mode  of  disponing  of  his  money. 
His  wish  is  that  the  presents  to  each  of  the  Ambassadors,  and 
M.  de  Vergcnnes,  should  not  exceed  1,000/.  each,  and  that 
those  to  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  should  be  of  on  inferior 
value.  He  was  very  indecisive  upon  the  propriety  of  making 
any  present  to  M.  de  Vergenncs's  Secretary,  but  upon  that 
much  will  depend  upon  what  is  done  by  the  other  Powers. 
My  own  opinion  is  dear  that  if  the  presents  from  our  Court 
ore  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  to  make  none  at  all,  and  that  it 
never  can  be  worth  a  saving  of  2,ooo£  or  3,000/.  to  act  shab- 
bily in  trifles  which  notwithstanding  reflect  upon  the  national 
character.  I  therefore  desire  you  would  not  keep  anything 
back  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  certain  petitessc  d'esprit, 
which,  perhaps,  disposes  me  to  be  more  out  of  humour  than 
the  thing  is  worth.  ''■ 

Fox  seems  to  have  held  the  same  views  upon 
this  subject,  though  he  puts  the  matter  somewhat 
differently : 


between  him  and  the  King.  Indeed,  I  wished  it  should  be 
so,  because  I  felt  myself  awkward  in  recommending  expenses 
which  I  did  notknow  whether  the  Treasury  were  able  to  pay. 
I  am  for  doing  the  whole  as  magnificently  as  possible,  and, 
if  the  Dakc  of  Portland  can  find  money,  I  believe  he  is  of 


these 


In  a  previous  letter  he,  like  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, laments  the  king's  "  awkwardness  upon  these 
little  matters." 

Many  of  the  collections  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  are  rich  in  news- 
letters, containing  the  gossip  of  courts  and  camps 
and  coffee-houses;  throwing  light  on  countless 
international  complications,  court  intrigues,  and 
diplomatic  machinations ;  giving  minutise  of  con- 
spiracies, thrilling  details  of  civil  war,  and  traits 
of  popular  character  at  home  and  abroad ;  but 
these  deeply- interesting:  records  we  can  only  refer 
to,  and  leave  the  lover  of  history  to  ponder  their 
contents  at  his  leisure. 

Of  the  Scotch  treasures  explored,  we  may  spent 
in  another  paper. 


■y  Google 


SUSSEX   MARRIAGES. 


IN  his  interesting  papers  on  Old  Marriage  Cus- 
toms, Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  derives  from  an- 
cient Rome  many  of  the  marriage  observances 
which  were  quite  common  in  England  within  the 
last  century.  In  his  chapter  on  Roman  Marriage 
Customs  he  begins  with  the  preliminary  stage  of 
matrimony,  viz.,  the  betrothal  or  engagement, 
which  he  tells  us  was  regarded  quite  as  a  solemn 
act,  and  was  attended  with  various  ceremonies. 
Here  he  starts  with  a  clear  advantage  over  any 
one  who  undertakes  to  describe  Sussex  marriage 
customs  within  the  last  century.  We  do  not  wish 
to  underrate  the  solemnity  of  the  act  of  betrothal 
on  the  part  of  Sussex  young  men  and  maidens, 
but  the  various  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
act  have  not  been  reduced  to  such  a  uniform  sys- 
tem as  to  admit  of  exact  description.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  we  have  never  heard  of  the  betrothals 
or  engagements  of  our  young  people  being  pre- 
vented, or  even  seriously  hindered,  by  ignorance  of 
the  proper  ceremonies,  we  imagine  that  our  young 
folk  with  their  native  independence  invent  cere- 
monies for  themselves.  The  ceremonies  doubt- 
less vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  temperament  of  the  inventors,  but  at  any  rate 
they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  we  must  yield  to  the  Romans,  as  we 
have  little  to  say. 

The  Romans,  however,  in  their  turn,  must 
fairly  yield  to  us  in  another  preliminary  of  mar- 
riage, viz.,  the  publication  of  banns.  They  could 
not  have  had,  I  am  sure,  any  ceremony  at  all 
equivalent  to  that  to  which  I  used  to  listen  with 
doubtful  interest  forty  years  ago  in  St.  Pancras 
Church,  in  London,  when  probably  five  minutes 
were  occupied  every  Sunday  morning  in  a 
monotonous  gabble  of  "  Also  between  Thomas 
Brown,  bachelor,  and  Mary  Ann  Green,  spinster, 
both  of  this  parish,"  and  thirty  or  forty  more 
bachelors  and  spinsters,  utterly  unknown  to  every 
member  of  the  congregation.  In  country  churches 
where  the  persons  "  asked  "  are  better  known  to 
their  fellow-parishioners,  an  occasional  interest  is 
given  to  the  ceremony  of  "asking"  by  the  for- 
bidding of  the  banns.  I  have  never  myself  heard 
banns  forbidden,  but  a  friend  has  told  me  that  on 
the  day  an  which  his  own  banns  were  published 
in  a  church  in  Scotland  the  names  also  of  another 
couple  were  proclaimed,  whereupon  a  shrill  voice 
was  heard  to  declare  from  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  "I  winna  hae  that  marriage  of  James 
Lowrie."  I  gathered  also  from  my  friend  that 
after  service  a  young  woman  was  seen  in  the  ves- 
try accepting  as  a  compensation  for  slighted 
affections  the  exact  sum  of  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence.  I  have  often  wondered  how  such  a  pre- 
cise amount  could  have  been  arrived  at  as  a  satisfac- 
tion for  a  broken  heart,  but  it  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  rejected  maiden 
might  have  demanded  ten  shillings,  and  that  the 


half-crown  was  the  largest  abatement  from  the 
sum  asked  to  which  she  would  submit. 

Our  own  parish  church  has,  however,  been  the 
witness  within  the  memory  of  man,  not,  it  is  true, 
of  a  forbidding  of  banns,  but  of  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  marriage  ceremony  itself,  which,  as 
an  instance  of  persistency  on  the  part  of  a  rejected 
admirer,  has,  I  imagine,  been  rarely  surpassed. 
The  disappointed  suitor  followed  the  young  woman 
and  his  more  fortunate  rival  into  the  church,  ad- 
dressing the  bride-elect  from  time  to  time  in 
piteous  tones,  "  Say  '  No,'  Martha ;  say  '  No,* 
Martha;"  and  this  he  continued  till  the  crucial 
question  was  put,  "Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to 
thy  wedded  husband  ? "  As  soon  as  the  fatal 
words,  "  I  will,"  had  passed  the  bride's  lips, 
instead  of  the  "No,"  which  he  had  fondly  hoped 
for,  he  turned  away  and  left  the  church. 

In  connection  with  the  publication  of  banns  I 
have  heard  from  a  brother  clergyman  an  incident, 
the  truth  of  which  internal  evidence  may  be  said 
to  guarantee,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  beyond  the 
power  of  invention.  The  good  old  minister  of 
whom  it  was  told  always  used  to  have  the  book 
containing  the  banns  put  on  the  reading-desk 
just  at  his  right  hand.  One  Sunday  morning  he 
began  as  usual,  "  I  publish  the  banns  of  marriage 
between — "  and  putting  down  his  hand  in  all 
confidence  for  the  book,  found  to  his  dismay  that 
it  was  not  there.  In  his  nervousness,  while 
searching  for  the  missing  register,  he  kept  on  re- 
peating the  formula,  "  I  publish  the  banns  of 
marriage  between — "  "  I  publish  the  banns  of 
marriage  between — "  till  at  last  the  clerk  from 
beneath,  in  sheer  pity,  came  to  the  rescue,  with  a 
suggestion  whispered  loudly  enough  to  be  hearit 
all  over  the  church,  "  between  the  cushion  and 
the  desk,  sir."  The  book  had  simply  slipped 
under  the  cushion  ;  the  result  of  the  accident  was 
a  publication  of  banns  which  I  should  imagine  to 
be  unique. 

Among  our  less  educated  folk  there  still  lingers 
a  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  for  young  people 
to  hear  their  own  banns  published,  for  fear  lest 
their  firstborn  child  should  be  deaf  and  dumb ; 
but  though  it  fell  to  my  lot  even  to  publish  my 
own  banns,  no  evil  consequences  have  ensued. 
One  difficulty  connected  with  this  preliminary 
ceremony  is  undoubtedly  that  of  residence.  It 
seems  clearly  understood  that  during  the  "asking" 
the  persons  "  asked  "  should  reside  in  the  parish 
in  which  they  are  "  asked  ; "  but  when  the  ques- 
tion arises,  "  What  is  residence  ? "  ideas  become 
very  hazy  and  indefinite.  Hiring  a  room  for  the 
time  is  looked  upon,  I  imagine,  as  ample  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  quite  independently  of  any 
occupation  of  the  room ;  but  a  stocking  or  a  glove 
left  in  a  friend's  cottage  is,  I  fear,  not  infrequently 
held  to  justify  its  owner  in  asserting  residence, 
or  the  friend  in  asserting  residence  for  the  owner. 
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Unhappily,  however,  legal  fictions  are  in  many 
ways  so  common,  that  such  an  one  as  this  is  not 
considered  by  any  means  a  serious  instance  of  the 
kind. 

The  Marriage  Service  itself  used  to  be  far  more 
productive  of  scenes  than  it  is  now,  and  education 
is  doing  much  to  secure  outward  decorum,  at  any 
rate,  during  the  ceremony.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, still,  one's  nerves  are  sorely  taxed  by  things 
said  and  done  under  the  combined  influence  of 
nervousness,  ignorance,  and  shyness.  I  did  not 
argue  much  good  from  the  preliminary  questions 
of  a  "  hopper,"  who  stopped  me  in  the  village 
street  one  Saturday  evening  after  dark,  and  said, 
"  Please,  sir,  can  you  ask  me  twice  one  Sunday  ?" 
meaning,  I  suppose,  at  morning  and  afternoon 
service  both.  "  No,  friend,"  I  replied,  "  I  can't 
do  that."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  Please,  sir,  can 
you  marry  me  the  same  Sunday  I'm  asked  out  ?" 
was  his  next  inquiry.  I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to 
say  that  I  could  not  accommodate  him  even  in 
this  way.  "But,"  I  added,  "  what  makes  you  in  such 
a  hurry  ?  "  "  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "  we're 
hoppers,  and  we  don't  want  to  be  stopping  about 
here  after  hops  are  done."  I  agreed  to  many 
them  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning 
after  they  were  "  out-asked,"  and  they  accordingly 
presented  themselves.  All  went  well  for  a  time, 
till  suddenly  the  bridegroom  put  his  head  between 
his  hands,  began  to  cry,  and  walked  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  church.  The  bride  did  not  look 
as  much  surprised  as  I  should  have  expected,  and 
the  groomsman,  another  huge  "  hopper,"  seemed 
barely  surprised  at  all.  Seeing,  however,  that  his 
mate  showed  no  signs,  of  coming  back,  he  turned 
half  round  and  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Come,  Joe,  be  a  man;  stand  up  like  a  man, 
Joe."  Upon  this  Joe  slowly  returned  and  stood 
up  and  said  what  was  necessary.  He  went  away 
again,  but  not  till  the  essential  part  of  the  service 
was  finished.  After  the  service  I  asked  the  clerk 
what  the  meaning  of  this  behaviour  was.  1  thought 
it  must  have  been  that  the  man  was  worse  for  drink, 
but  the  explanation  was,  that  he  had  not  long 
buried  his  first  wife,  and  that  he  was  overcome  by 
his  feelings. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  the  next  parish  but  one 
told  me  some  years  ago  of  a  wedding  experience 
which  happened  to  him,  and  in  which  I  sincerely 
hope  that  he  kept  his  countenance.  The  couple 
being  married  was  a  specially  rustic  one ;  it  was 
the  winter-time,  and  the  bridegroom  had  a  bad 
cold ;  he  had  managed  with  a  sad  snuffle  to  say 
the  words  in  a  fashion  after  the  clergyman  till  the 
betrothal ;  but  then,  having  both  hands  occupied 
in  holding  the  ring  on  the  bride's  finger,  and 
fearing  probably  that  if  he  let  go  he  should  inva- 
lidate the  ceremony,  he  felt  the  coming  difficulty, 
and  so,  "while  waiting  to  be  taught  by  the  priest," 
instead  of  beginning,  "With  this  ring  I  thee  wed," 
he  turned  round  to  his  groomsman,  and  said,  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  voice,  "  Wipe  my  noase 
for  me,  will 'ee,  Bill?" 

Latterly,  however,  as  I  have  already  said,  1  have 
rarely  had  any  reason  to  be  nervous  about  the 
conduct  of  persons  who  come  to  be  married.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  woman  is  generally  better 


prepared  with  the  responses  and  other  particulars 
of  tne  service  than  the  man,  though  the  difficulty  of 
giving  the  right  hand  seems  the  greater  with  the 
woman ;  and  the  combinations  of  left  with  right, 
left  with  left,  right  with  left,  are  often  exhausted 
before  right  meets  right.  The  reason  I  have 
imagined  to  be  that  the  woman  comes  to  church 
so  impressed  with  the  necessity  or  offering  the 
left  hand  for  the  ring,  that  the  preliminary  need 
of  the  right  hand  confuses  her.  However,  in  the  . 
vestry  the  woman  is  often  triumphant,  and  writes 
her  name  when  the  man  is  content  with  a  mark. 
Sussex,  indeed,  in  respect  of  women's  signatures 
in  the  marriage  register,  has,  I  believe  for  many 

gtars,  stood  second  among  all  the  counties  in 
ngland. 

But  apart  from  the  particular  instance  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  in  few  things  is  the  difference 
between  old  and  new  Sussex  more  marked  than  in 
matters  connected  with  our  churches  and  church 
services.  Isolated  as  our  parishes  are,  undisturbed 
as  they  used  to  be  by  any  public  opinion  other  than 
that  which  existed  within  their  own  borders,  accus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  their  own  clergyman,  and 
with  rare  exceptions  to  him  only,  things  were  said 
and  done  by  clergymen  and  by  parish  clerks  in 
former  days,  and  done  without  attracting  any  spe- 
cial notice,  which  would  now  immediately  furnish 
paragraphs  for  the  local  newspapers,  and  through 
them  for  newspapers  all  over  the  Kingdom.  I  once 
myself  heard  a  Sussex  clerk,  in  the  service  for  the 
Queen's  Accession,  take  upon  himself  to  substitute, 
as  more  suitable  for  the  occasion,  the  words,  "And 
blessed  be  the  name  of  her  Majesty  for  ever,  and 
all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  hei  Majesty,"  for 
the  original  words  of  the  Psalmist. 

The  following  is  from  West  Sussex:  Many 
years  ago  there  lived  in  that  part  of  the  county  a 
nobleman  who  was  very  fond  of  animals  of  all 
kinds,  and  among  his  lordship's  pets  was  a  tame 
wolf.  Early  one  Sunday  morning  a  servant  came 
in  to  say  that  the  wolf  seemed  very  ill.  His  lord- 
ship, not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  sent  off  a 
groom  at  once  with  a  note  to  a  neighbouring 
clergyman,  who  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  treating 
all  diseases  of  dumb  animals,  asking  him  to  come 
over  and  see  the  wolf  as  soon  as  he  could.  The 
clergyman,  so  the  story  goes,  and  I  have  heard  the 
story  told  in  such  very  different  quarters  that  I 
think  there  must  be  at  least  a  foundation  of  truth 
in  it,  gave  some  instructions  to  bis  clerk.  These 
instructions  the  worthy  clerk  very  possibly  trans- 
lated into  the  language  which  he  thought  likely  to- 
be  best  "  understanded  of  the  people,"  but  at  any 
rate,  before  the  iast  hymn  at  Morning  Prayer,  he 
made  the  following  announcement  to  the  congre- 
gation :  "I  hereby  give  notice  that  there  won't 
be  no  service  in  this  church  this  afternoon,  'cause 
master's  gooin'  to  bleed  his  lordship's  'oolf,"  A 
share  of  this  good  clergyman's  veterinary  skill 
would  have  prevented  much  suffering  on  the  part 
of  a  poor  Indian  cow  with  the  orthodox  hump, 
which  was  some  years  ago  sent  over  from  the  East 
to  a  friend  of  my  own.  My  friend,  wishing  to 
know  how  the  animal  was  going  on,  wrote  to 
inquire  of  the  farm  bailiff  who  had  charge  of  it. 
The  answer  was  "  that  they  hoped  that  the  cow 


was  better,  but  that  . 

she  had  catched  a  hui. 

her  back ;  they  had  be<  -~, 

And  they  hoped  it  had  g  ..-i." 

But  this  by  the  way,  .  .  an  apology  to 

parish  clerks  for  the  dig:...  ,ion.  Our  late  clerk 
Ajsed  to  tell  me  of  a  curious  incident,  which  he 
himself  well  remembered.  A  child  is  entered  in 
our  register  as  baptized  in  the  names  "  Samuel 
Orange  "  as  Christian  names.  This,  he  said,  was 
a  compromise,  the  names  desired  by  the  sponsors 
being  "Oranges  and  Lemons."  The  curate,  how- 
ever, resisted,  on  the  not  unreasonable  ground  that 
"Oranges  and  Lemons"  were  not  Christian 
names.  A  consultation  was  held,  but  the  curate 
■was  firm,  and  "  Samuel  Orange  "  were  the  names 
eventually  given. 

Our  parish  clerk  and  sexton  aforesaid,  whose 
direct  ancestors  had  held  these  offices  since  1728, 
had  in  his  own  day  witnessed  many  changes  of 
■manners  and  customs  connected  with  the  church 
and  churchyard.  He  had  himself,  he  told  me, 
kept  watch  for  two  nights  over  the  grave  of  a  man 
who  had  died  of  some  disease  sufficiently  unusual 
to  have  attracted  a  party  of  body-snatchers  from 
a  distance,  with  a  view  of  procuring  an  interesting 
subject  for  the  dissecting-room.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  instance  even  within  the  memory  of  man, 
of  the  appointment  of  a  "body-guard"  to  protect 
the  grave  of  a  parishioner  who  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  die  of  some  other  than  a  common- 
place ailment.  In  our  churchwardens'  accounts, 
its  long  ago  as  1 675,  I  find  a  charge  for  "  watching 
the  church"  when  a  Mr.  Cason  was  buried,  but 
what  this  watching  was  for  is  not  said.  In  the 
same  year  there  is  an  item  of  if.  6rf.  "  expended 
in  numbering  the  people,"  a  charge  certainly  not 
exorbitant,  if  the  population  was  anything  like  the 
2,285  of  which  it  consisted  in  188 1.  I  do  not 
know  that  extracts  from  the  parochial  accounts  of 
a  wild  country  parish,  when  those  accounts  are  not 
more  than  200  years  old,  can  be  very  interesting 
to  extra  parochial  readers.  I  think,  however,  that 
from  our  books  I  can  produce  an  instance  of  fixity 
of  prices,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  nominal 
amount,  which  has  possibly  escaped  the  notice  of 
political  economists  and  statisticians.  In  1676  the 
parish,  "  for  washing  the  surplice  three  times — " 
possibly  before  the  "  three  times  at  least  "  admi- 
nistration of  the  Holy  Communion — paid  three 
shillings.  In  1876  the  incumbent  for  each 
washing  of  the  surplice  paid  it.,  so  that  for  200 
years  the  charge,  nominally  at  least,  has  been 
stationary.  The  vicar's  dinner  at  the  visitation  in 
those  days  cost  if.,  and  the  parish  paid  for  it — a 
fact  the  recurrence  of  which  I  own  that  I  cannot 
personally  call  "  a  recollection,"  but  those  were 
times  in  which  the  destruction  of  foxes  at  is.,  and 
of  hedgehogs  at  td.  a  head,  "  whipping  disorderly 
boys  and  dogs  during  divine  service"  at  10s,  per 
annum,  and  various  other  charges,  were  uncom- 
plainingly borne  by  the  church-rate.  What  acci- 
dent rendered  an  hour-glass  for  the  pulpit  neces- 


n.ice  in   four  years  I   cannot  say,  but  the 
cnarge  for  each  was  id.    In  our  list  of  customary 

fees,  dated  1750,  I  find  the  entry  of  a  iw.  fee  for 
an  ordinary  funeral  sermon — an  entry  followed  by 
the  somewhat  singular  addition.  "  Text  chosen  by 
friends  of  deceased, "  £'■  This  extra  payment  as- 
sumed I  suppose  that  a  fresh  text  might  involve  the 
preacherin  the  labour  of  a  fresh  sermon — an  admis- 
sion which  bespoke  probably  small  hope  of  novelty 
for  10*.  I  can  only  trust  that  ioj.  funeral  ser- 
mons were  more  effective  than  a  farewell  sermon 
which  I  preached  on  leaving  my  London  curacy, 
and  which  I  wrote  for  that  occasion  only,  and  to 
which  a  parishioner  alluded  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards in  the  touching  words,  "Ah,  sir,  I  heard 
your  farewell  sermon — and  I— nearly  shod  a  tear." 
Our  district  is,  I  think  I  may  say,  essentially 
Puritan  in  its  Church  views.  The  Mayneld  burnings 
during  the  Marian  persecution  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten, and  a  cottager  in  my  own  parish  is  daily 
reminded  of  them  by  a  "  fire-back  "  which  faces 
him  every  time  he  looks  to  his  fire.  These  "fire- 
backs  "  are  plates  of  iron  placed  behind  our 
"  down  "  fires,  or  fires  on  the  hearth,  to  keep  the 
brands  from  the  wall  and  to  throw  out  the  heat. 
These  plates,  cast  in  olden  days  at  our  local  forges, 
have  on  them  occasionally  very  quaint  devices, 
and  on  the  one  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
there  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  chained 
back  to  back  to  a  stake,  and  surrounded  by  most 
palpable  cast-iron  flames.  What  wonder  if  the 
owner  of  such  a  historical  record  should  be  in- 
clined, however  unreasonably,  to  visit  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  to  feel  that  the 
less  any  form  of  religion  has  in  common  with  the 
one  to  whose  deeds  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  his  iron  plate  testifies,  the  truer  it  must 
be  ?  People  have  long  abandoned  the  argument  of 
force  and  the  logic  of  persecution,  in  this  country  at 
least.  It  must  be  added  that  the  ideas  of  our  peo- 
ple about  the  Church  of  Rome  are  as  a  rule  most 
vague.  One  good  old  body,  whom  I  knew  well, 
having  received  a  visit  from  the  wife  of  a  Bishop 
of  our  Church  who  was  staving  in  the  parish,  took 
great  pains  to  inform  her  friends  that  "  The  Pope's 
wife  "  had  been  to  see  her.  Another  good  Pro- 
testant cottager,  evidently  ill-informed  on  the 
subject  of  "  Catholicism,"  said  to  me  one  day,  "  A 
curious  sort  of  religion,  sir,  this  Catholic  religion, 
isn't  it  ?  They  tell  me  that  a  man  keeps  '  pook- 
ing '  (i>.  pushing)  a  lot  of  beads  over  his  shoulder, 
while  the  parson  keeps  all  on  a-prcaching."  With- 
out entering  upon  the  question  of  the  creeds  or 
other  tests  of  "  Catholicity,"  I  was  at  any  rate  able 
to  assure  him  that  his  views  of  the  "Catholic  re- 
ligion" were,  to  say  the  least,  inadequate.  Since 
the  establishment  of  a  convent  in  the  Abbey  at 
Mayfield,  and  the  foundation  of  two  orphanages 
at  no  great  distance  from  that  village,  and  since 
the  settlement  of  several  wealthy  Roman  Catholic 
families  in  our  neighbourhood,  we  have  been 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  Roman  Catho- 
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THE  KINGS  OF  LAUGHTER. 


E  LOGICAL   AHD  DETECTIVE   POWER  0 


THE  designation  of  this  paper  follows  very 
naturally  from  many  of  the  topics  and  illus- 
trations which  have  already  passed  in  review 
before  us.  The  influence  of  laughter,  especially  by 
satire,  in  remoulding  and  changing  manners  and 
opinions,  leads  to  observation  on  the  logic  of  wit ; 
perhaps  it  is  the  most  forcible  logic  ever  wielded ; 
it  will  dash  down  immense  piles  of  scholastic  reason- 
ing and  rhetoric  with  a  single  blow.  With  a  blow  ? 
nay,  sometimes  with  a  breath ;  for  it  is  often  pleasant 
to  see  how  wit  will  play  and  trifle  with  a  time- 
sanctified  error,  and  in  this  way  wit  has  done  good 
service  to  manners,  morals,  and  opinions.  In 
England  we  know  little  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
Italian  pasquinade,  or  the  ebullition  of  political 
fervour  and  vehemence  in  French  songs  and  the- 
atrical performances.  Where  expression  may  be 
freely  indulged  it  does  not  seek  vent  in  inuendoes 
and  caricatures ;  it  does  not  make  subterfuges  of 
words,  and  with  a  tremendous  and  fearful  hand 
sketch  shadowy  pictures  to  the  eye.  The  logic  of 
satire  has  often  been  fed  on  fear. 

We  may  speak  of  the  wit  of  Macaulay  as  fre- 
quently thus  keenly  logical ;  that  is,  he  gives  his 
reasons,  he  states  his  objections,  he  sums  his 
arguments  in  brief  and  powerful  antithetical  lan- 
guage— and  antithesis,  in  some  form  or  other,  is 
the  soul  of  all  wit.  Frequently,  in  his  pages,  the 
antithetical  temper  is  carried  to  paradox.  He 
delights  in  taking  that  view  of  a  question  which 
presents  the  greatest  number  of  contrarieties,  or 
which  is,  perhaps,  itself  a  great  contrariety ;  and 
frequently,  in  his  hands,  even  the  paradox  is  irre- 
sistible. This  is  the  characteristic  of  his  oratory. 
Upon  a  paradox  he  will  hang  an  argument ;  this 
is  the  source  of  those  defects  which  mark  his 
brilliant  writings,  this  is  the  hinge  upon  which 
many  of  the  noblest  passages  of  his  works,  his 
most  gorgeous  descriptions,  turn,  the  antithesis  of 
character,  the  antithesis  of  expression.  He  uses 
it  as  a  foil  to  bring  out,  very  frequently,  the  story 
he  wishes  to  relate.  There  is  scarcely  a  great 
paper,  or  a  great  passage  in  his  essays  or  in  his 
history,  but  it  derives  its  strength  and  force  from 
this  vivid  perception  of  contraries.  The  reader 
who  would  see  this  illustrated,  may  find  it  in  his 
"  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Platonic  and 
Baconian  Philosophy,"  his  criticism  upon  the 
"  Machiavelian  Philosophy,"  his  noble  character- 
isation of  the  Puritans,  and  the  delineation  of  the 
relative  empires  of  the  Papal  and  the  Protestant 
faiths. 

Our  readers  will  notice  how  this  elegant  writer 
employs  the  antithetical  weapon.  He  thus  draws 
a  comparison  between  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
and  of  Epictetus :  "  We  have  sometimes  thought 
that  an  amusing  fiction  might  be  written  in  which 
a  disciple  of  Epictetus  and  a  disciple  of  Bacon 


should  be  introduced  as  fellow-travellers.  They 
come  to  a  village  where  the  smallpox  has  just 
begun  to  rage,  and  find  houses  shut  up,  inter- 
course suspended,  the  sick  abandoned,  mothers 
weeping  in  terror  over  their  children.  The  stoic 
assures  the  dismayed  population  that  there  is 
nothing  bad  in  the  smallpox,  and  that,  to  a  wise 
man,  disease,  deformity,  death,  the  loss  of  friends, 
are  not  evils.  The  Baconian  takes  out  a  lancet  and 
begins  to  vaccinate.  They  find  a  body  of  miners 
in  great  dismay.  An  explosion  of  noisome 
vapours  has  just  killed  many  of  those  who  were  at 
work,  and  the  survivors  are  afraid  to  enter  into  the 
cavem.  The  stoic  assures  them  that  such  an  acci- 
dent is  nothing  but  a  mere  casualty.  The  Baconian, 
who  has  no  such  fine  word  at  his  command,  con- 
tents himself  with  devisinga  safety-lamp.  They  find 
a  shipwrecked  merchant  wringing  his  hands  on 
the  shore.  His  vessel,  with  an  inestimable  cargo, 
has  just  gone  down,  and  he  is  reduced  from  opu- 
lence to  beggary.  The  stoic  exhorts  him  not  to 
seek  happiness  in  things  which  lie  without  him- 
self, and  repeats  a  whole  chapter  of  Epictetus. 
The  Baconian  constructs  a  diving-bell,  goes  down 
in  it,  and  returns  with  the  most  precious  effects 
from  the  wreck.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
illustrations  of  the  difference  between  the  philo- 
sophy of  thorns  and  the  philosophy  of  fruit,  the 
philosophy  of  words  and  the  philosophy  of 
works. 

But  sometimes  we  have  this  logic  of  character- 
isation in  a  line  or  two.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  he  thus  profiles  his  contemporaries. 
"  Dr.  Southey  has  two  faculties  which  were  never, 
we  believe,  vouchsafed  in  a  measure  so  copious  to 
any  human  being — the  faculty  of  believing  without 
a  reason,  and  the  faculty  of  hating  without  a  pro- 
vocation." Of  poor  Robert  Montgomery,  who  long 
survived  the  scalping- knife  of  his  critic,  Lord 
Macaulay  assures  us  "  that  his  writings  bear  the 
same  relation  to  poetry  that  a  Turkey  carpet  bears 
to  a  picture.  There  are  colours  in  the  Turkey  car- 
pet, out  of  which  a  picture  might  be  made.  There 
are  words  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  writings  which, 
when  disposed  in  certain  orders  and  combinations, 
have  made,  and  will  make  again,  poetry.  But  as 
they  now  stand,  they  seem  to  be  put  together,  on 
principle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  images 
of  anything  'in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.'" 
Throughout  the  criticism,  the  works  of  Robert 
Montgomery  are  characterised  as  belonging  to 
"  the  Turkey  carpet  school  of  literature." 

In  the  same  antithetical  manner  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  "  society  is  constantly  advancing  in  know- 
ledge. The  tail  is  now  where  the  head  was  some 
generations  ago.  But  the  head  and  tail  still  keep 
their  distance. ' 
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All  these  illustrations  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  logical  and  detective  power  of  laughter. 
Thus  we  are  again  reminded  that  ridicule  is  a 
logician.  It  is  true  it  indulges  for  the  most  part 
in  analogy  rather  than  induction ;  but  analogy  is 
comprehended  by  thousands  to  whom  the  rationa- 
tive  method  would  be  obscure,  and  therefore 
teachers  who  would  be  successful  in  their  mission 
to  the  people  should  arm  themselves  with  cheerful, 
obvious,  and  homely  illustrations. 

Douglas  J errold  has  ridiculed  the  pedantry,  and 
mock  wisdom,  and  idle  affectation  of  a  certain 
class  of  expositors,  bysaying,  "  Commentators  are 
the  worthy  folk  that  too  often  write  on  books  as 
men  with  diamonds  write  on  glass,  obscuring 
light  with  scratches."  George  Canning  ridiculed, 
with  a  pre-eminently  happy  audacity  of  irony, 
Warburton  and  his  followers  in  the  "  vapid  school 
of  criticism;"  and  only  vain  self-love  can  blind 
many  a  modern  editor  or  commentator  to  his  like- 
ness mirrored  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  is 
the  exegesis  of  what  he  chooses  to  call  the  opening 
of  the  epic  poem : — 


All  on  a  summer's  day.1 

*  All  on  a  summer's  day.'  I  cannot  leave  this  line 
without  remarking  that  one  of  the  Scribleri,  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Martin  us,  has  ex- 
pressed his  suspicions  of  the  text  being  corrupted 
here,  and  proposes,  instead  of  '  All  on,'  reading 
'Alone,'  alleging  in  favour  of  this  alteration  the 
effect  of  solitude  in  raising  the  passions.  But 
Hiccius-Doctius,  a  High  Dutch  commentator,  one 
nevertheless  well  versed  in  British  literature,  in  a 
note  of  his  usual  length  and  learning,  has  confuted 
the  arguments  of  Scriblerus.  In  support  of  the 
present  reading  he  quotes  a  passage  from  a  poem 
written  about  the  same  period  with  our  author's 
by  the  celebrated  Johannes  Pastores  (most  com- 
monly known  as  Jack  Sheppard),  entitled  '  An 
Elegiac  Epistle  to  the  Turnkey  of  Newgate,' 
wherein  the  gentleman  declares  that — rather,  in- 
deed, in  compliance  with  an  old  custom  than  to 
gratify  any  particular  wish  of  his  own — he  is 
going 

'  All  hanged  for  to  be 
Upon  that  fatal  Tyburn  tree.' 

Now,  as  nothing  throws  greater  light  on  an 
author  than  the  occurrence  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  I  am  inclined  to  Hiccius's  opinion,  and  to 
consider  the  'all'  as  an  elegant  expletive,  or,  as 
he  more  aptly  phrases  it,  'Elegans  expletivum.'" 

This  is  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Anti- Jacobin," 
which  is  more  replete  with  clever  mockeries  of  the 
sonorous  inanities  and  magnificent  bathos  of  cer- 
tain writers  of  that  time  than  anything  to  which 
we  could  readily  refer. 

Rabelais  was,  and  is,  the  great  master  of  this 
logic  of  wit.  To  those  who  can  r6ad  him,  cer- 
tainly his  apologues  and  allegories,  satires  and 
pasquinades,  puns,  clenches,  conundrums,  and 
quibbles  are  inexhaustible.  But  the  more  his 
humour  is  conspicuous,  the  greater  is  the  regret 


that  it  is   hopelessly  mingled  with  a  coarseness 
that  pains  and  repels  the  pure  mind. 

The  curate  of  a  small  parish,  he  yet  had  nume- 
rous opportunities  of  knowing  the  world,  and  he 
laughed  most  heartily  at  much  he  knew.  To  him 
the  transactions  of  his  time  appeared  admirably 
ridiculous;  that  stabbers  and  bandit  should  call 
themselves  kings  and  princes  —  that  ignorant 
priests,  doctors,  and  magicians  should  palm  them- 
selves upon  mankind,  and  make  men  worship  and 
pay  homage  to  their  superstitions  and  quackeries — 
that  harlots  of  princes  should  command  the  souls 
and  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  vicious  friars 
should  spawn  their  uncleanliness  and  impiety  upon 
the  people — all  this  was  to  Rabelais  exquisitely 
ludicrous,  and  he  burst  forth  in  a  roar  of  riotous 
laughter;  but  beneath  that  laughter  the  thoughtful 
will  not  fail  to  note  that  sadness  must  have  ori- 
ginated such  a  vehement  passion  of  merriment — 
a  sympathy  with  deluded  and  misused  humanity  ; 
beneath  those  turbid  heavings  of  humour  how 
profound  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  com- 
passion and  scorn  !  Nowhere  else  in  literature  do 
we  so  clearly  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  word 
satirist — Saiyr-ist,  as  applied  to  wit.  The  writings 
of  Rabelais  create  a  Pan-ic  in  the  understanding. 
Kings,  queens,  cardinals,  and  nobles,  he  tumbles 
them  about  with  elfish  caprice ;  he  inverts  all  dig- 
nities and  honours,  and  treats  the  tyrants  of  the 
earth  as  so  many  mischievous  children.  In  him 
and  his  writings  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  signi- 
ficant Grecian  mythology,  which  represented 
beautiful  Nature  itself  as  a  combination  of  dis- 
cordances. Pan  piping  to  the  shepherds  was 
musical,  humorous,  and  prophetic ;  yet,  with 
cloven  feet,  and  hairy,  like  a  goat,  in  Pan  were 
united  foul  lust  and  human,  nay,  celestial  beauty. 
This  was  a  satyr;  and  here  are  not  onlythe  etymo- 
logy of  names,  but  the  original  of  emotions  and 
things.  Mysterious  fear,  and  awe,  and  madness 
thus  came  to  be  named  Panic;  and  Rabelais,  we 
say,  is  this  being.  Combinations  meet,  in  these 
books,  of  purity  in  the  idea  and  uncleanness  in 
the  utterance ;  the  foul  expression  was  a  veil  to 
conceal  from  the  eyes  of  brutal  and  licentious 
priests  a  sentiment  they  would  not  have  cared  to 
comprehend — a  sentiment  which  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  the  life  of  an  author.  The  life  of 
Rabelais  was  held  together  by  jokes  and  witticisms 
reflecting  on  the  follies  of  his  time,  but  more 
especially  the  religious  follies. 

"  Pantagruel "  cannot  be  understood  without 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  times  in  which 
Rabelais  wrote  ;  it  is  full  of  allusions  to  circum- 
stances of  local  occurrence  but  of  universal  in- 
terest. In  the  prologue  to  the  Third  Book  he 
tells  a  comical  tale  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  seems 
not  a  little  to  have  admired  and  resembled,  who, 
seeing  the  people  of  Corinth  all  very  busy  in  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  himself  not  invited  to  help 
them,  rolled  and  tossed  about  his  tub,'  that  he 
might  not  be  said  to  be  idle ;  and  to  this  he  likens 
his  book.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  held  it  not  a  little 
disgraceful  to  be  an  idle  spectator  of  so  many 
valorous,  eloquent,  and  valiant  persons  who,  in 
the  view  and  sight  of  all  Europe,  act  this  notable 
interlude,  or  tragic  comedy."    This  notable  cir- 
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cumstance  was  the  holding  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  this  alone  is  a  key  to  many  of  the  characters 
of  the  volume. 

There  was  a  method  in  the  mirth  of  this  won- 
derful French  curate,  although  few  dug  the  metal 
from  the  mine.  No  wonder  that  his  friends  wept 
round  his  death-bed,  and  still  less  wonder  that  he 
turned,  even  there,  a  merry  face  upon  them,  and 
said,  "  Ah,  you  rogues  1  If  I  were  to  die  ten  times 
over,  I  should  never  make  you  cry  half  so  much 
as  I  have  made  you  laugh." 

Swift  is  our  English  Rabelais,  and  perhaps  the 
logic  of  wit  blaze  more  in  his  writings  than  in  any 
of  the  writings  of  the  school.  For  muscular  energy 
and  force,  his  works  are  unequalled,  but  the  view 
he  takes  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  is  misanthropic. 
To  him  there  is  no  higher  light  or  law  than  the 
understanding  ;  he  is  therefore  only  a  satirist-  All 
his  powers  are  wielded  to  crash,  never  to  build ;  he 
has  a  keener  eye  for  the  deformities  than  for  the 
harmonies  of  mankind.  The  roughness  of  his 
mind  usually  held  him  captive;  although  he  was  not 
wanting  in  tenderness,  he  never  manifested  it  in 
anything  that  fell  from  his  pen.  Coarseness  is  his 
perpetual  fault,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  every 
kind  of  wit  is  laid  under  contribution  by  him.  In  the 
travels  of  Gulliver  to  Liliput  the  logic  of  irony  is 
employed  to  ridicule  the  presumtuous  dogmatism 
of  little  men  on  great  things.  In  the  travels  to 
Brobdignag  the  same  weapons  are  used  to  exhibit 
the  folly  of  the  employment  of  great  powers  and 
mental  gifts  upon  trifling  occupations;  and  still 
better  in  the  "  Battle  of  the  Books,"  the  disputes 
of  learning  are  held  up  to  the  lightnings  of  satire. 
Swift  clothed  all  he  advanced  in  a  vesture  of  such 
apparent  reality,  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
resist  the  impression  that  even  in  the  most  ficti- 
tious narratives  he  is  describing  real  circumstances. 
Never  was  so  rich  a  hoax  palmed  upon  man  as  his 
prophecy  that  Partridge,  a  celebrated  almanack- 
maker,  quack,  and  astrologer,  would  die  upon  a 
certain  day:  he  published  this  prophecy  under 
the  name  of  Bickerstaff.  This  was  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  death  of  the  poor  quack, 
written  with  extreme  gravity  and  seriousness. 
Partridge  was  not  minded  to  be  dispatched  thus ; 
he  replied  to  the  account,  asserting  his  existence, 
and  treating  this  Isaac  Bickerstaff  rather  roughly. 
Swift  replied  again ;  in  an  ingenious  and  most 
ludicrous  paper  he  sets  forth  a  number  of  quirkish 
reasons  to  prove  that  Partridge  must  be  dead,  and 
lastly  argues,  with  the  most  ridiculous  ingenuity, 
that  the  quack's  own  testimony  to  his  existence 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted,  as  he  was  too 
notorious  a  liar  to  be  entitled  to  belief  on  so  im- 
portant a  point.  These  papers,  with  several  other 
similar  ones,  were  intended  as  severe  strokes  upon 
the  follies  of  the  age. 

Ali  the  tales  of  Voltaire  may  be  classified  be- 
neath the  logic  of  wit,  many  of  them,  indeed,  ex- 
travagant and  satiric,  and  therefore  far  from  the 
highest  order  of  wit.  Of  his  place  in  the  graver  con- 
troversies of  his  age  we  do  not  now  speak,  nor  of 
his  lamentable  error  in  confounding  Christianity 
with  its  perverted  forms.  Voltaire  more  closely  re- 
sembled Swift  than  Swift  resembled  Rabelais ;  and 
both   >n  the  short,  smart,  allegorical  stories,  and 


the  more  lengthy  and  seriously  planned  fictions, 
alike  in  his  prose  or  his  verse,  except  when  he  be- 
comes dramatic,  his  genius  resembles  the  Dean's. 
"  Micramegas,"  in  something  the  same  fashion, 
but  in  a  more  condensed  manner,  teaches  the  same 
lesson  for  which  Gulliver  set  forth  on  his  travels. 
The  "  Candide"  perpetually  reminds  of  "The  Tale 
of  a  Tub  "  and  the  "  Battle  of  Books."  The  char- 
acters of  the  two  men,  in  mere  personal  individ- 
uality, resembled  each  other.  They  neither  oi 
them  were  hearty  believers,  hut  both  hearty  haters. 
They  were  both  dark,  fierce,  and  misanthropic 
spirits ;  the  influence  of  both  was  imperial ;  they 
were  both  monarchs  more  truly  than  any  princes 
of  their  age.  They  were  both  the  creatures  of 
pique  and  caprice,  both  as  tetchy,  as  irritable,  as 
spoiled  children.  In  definite,  mental  character 
Voltaire  appears  to  have  had  the  most  enlarged 
knowledge,  Swift  the  most  enlarged  wisdom; 
Voltaire  approached  nearest  to  the  wit,  and  Swift 
nearest  to  the  humorist;  but  to  both,  notwith- 
standing the  force  and  fulness  of  the  latter,  the 
character  of  the  satirist  almost  exclusively  belongs 
They  both  had  a  downright  way  of  talking;  earnest- 
ness in  either  we  think  is  to  be  looked  for  in  vain. 
But  both  determined  to  make  their  readers  under- 
stand them.  t 

In  seeking  for  forcible  expressions,  it  has  very 
usually  been  the  case  that  language  has  been 
employed,  by  the  professors  of  satire  and  humour, 
most  unclean  and  depraving.  There  are  few  of 
the  classic  authors  of  England  against  whom  this 
charge  may  not,  with  perfect  justice,  be  brought. 
It  is  pre-eminently  true  of  all  those  whose  names 
we  have  quoted.  Our  own  times  have  indeed 
given  birth  to  another  race — men  who  have  culti- 
vated force  of  thought  and  felicity  of  language 
without  the  gross  licence  of  other  days.  The  im- 
provement of  the  age  shows  itself  in  the  literature 
as  well  as  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
nations.  What  once  would  have  pleased  the 
highest  classes  is  now  scarcely  tolerated  by  the 
lowest  grades  of  society.  But  these  men — satirists 
of  manners  and  thoughts,  logicians  of  wit  and 
humour — wrought  no  small  work  for  the  recti- 
fication of  judgments.  They  presented  Nature 
distorted  to  the  eyes  of  their  readers,  in  order  that 
they  might  more  clearly  present  to  them  the  more 
solemn  pictures  of  mental  and  moral  incongruities. 

Shall  we  cite  yet  a  few  other  instances  of  the 
detective  power  of  ridicule?  Thus  we  read  of 
Louis  xxv.  The  remains  of  Moliere,  as  an  actor 
and  playwright,  were  refused  burial  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  friends  of  Moliere  were  in  despair  ; 
they  sought  the  interference  of  his  great  friend 
the  king.  The  king  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  The  archbishop  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
solute and  depraved  men  of  the  city.  The  king 
remonstrated  with  the  prelate  ;  he  was  inflexible. 
At  last  his  majesty  thought  of  an  expedient  which 
compromised  the  delicate  question  ;  he  demanded 
to  know  the  exact  depth  of  consecrated  earth. 
The  archbishop  was  puzzled,  but  not  liking  to 
acknowledge  doubt  or  ignorance,  answered,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  "Twelve  feet."  "It  is  well," 
replied  the  monarch  ;  "  let  the  grave  of  Moliere 
be  dug  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  thus  all  difficulties 
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are  got  over."  But  another  anecdote  turns  the 
hanter  against  the  king.  Louis  xiv  showed  to 
Boileau  d'Espreaux  some  of  his  own  royal  versifi- 
cation ;  the  king  asked  the  poet  what  he  thought 
of  the  composition,  and  he  replied,  in  words  of 
satire  rarely  excelled,  "  Nothing,  sire,  is  impos- 
sible to  your  majesty;  yon  wished  to  make  bad 
verses,  and  you  have  succeeded." 

And  this  method  of  the  detective  power  of  wit 
continues,  and  gives  point  to  a  good  many  sly 
stories  and  sharp  allusions  in  the  columns  of  our 
papers. 

The  logic  of  irony,  as  we  have  said,  has  no  slight 
influence  in  bringing  into  light  the  absurdities 
and  conventionalisms  of  society.  Take  this  for 
instance:  one  of  the  toasts  proposed  at  the  Con- 
servative- Dinner  at  Covent  Garden  was,  "  Our 
Ancient  Institutions."  Punch,  most  probably  by 
the  pen  of  Thackeray,  very  much  questions  if 
those  who  drank  it  knew  what  they  were  about. 
lie  would  ask  whether,  when  Our  Ancient  In- 
stitutions were  drunk,  the  company  had  any 
idea  of  what  they  swallowed  ?  Because,  if  not, 
he  begs  to  tell  them— and,  in  case  they  are 
jolly  fellows,  the  information  may  be  worth  hav- 
ing— that  the  said  toast  may  be  very  advantageously 
subdivided  into  several  othess,  which,  celebrated 
with  a  bumper  each,  would  go  far  to  make  any 
gentleman  comfortable.     He  will  just  mention  a 

"The  Forest  Laws." 

"  The  Feudal  System :  with  the  Power  of  Pit 
and  Gallows." 

"  Trial  by  Battle  and  Ordeal ; "  which  last  toast 
might  be  coupled  with  "Speed  the  hot  Plough- 
share." 

"The  application  of  Dental  Surgery,  for  the 
increase  of  the  Crown  Revenue,  to  Gentlemen  of 
the  Hebrew  Persuasion." 

"The  Statute  De  Hseretico  Comburendo." 

'*  Ditto,  against  Witchcraft." 

"The  Star  Chamber." 

"  The  '  Peine  Forte  et  Dure ; '  and  Examina- 
tion by  Torture." 

"  Hanging,  Drawing,  and  Quartering." 

"  The  Penal  Laws,  with  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts." 

"  The  good  old  Criminal  Code,  with  its  punish- 
ment of  Death  for  stealing  a  yard  of  muslin." 

Sydney  Smith  wielded  this  logic  of  wit  with  sin- 
gular power.  Curt,  smart,  and  unanswerable  fell 
his  blows.  Thus,  on  "the  wants  of  Ireland, 
"What,"  says  he,  "is  the  object  of  all  good 
government  P  The  object  of  all  good  govern- 
ment is  roast  mutton,  potatoes,  a  stout  con- 
stable, an  honest  justice,  a  clean  highway,  a 
free  chapel.  What  trash  to  be  bawling  in  the 
streets  about  the  Green  Isle,  and  the  Isle  of  the 
Ocean,  and  the  bold  anthem  of  '  Erin-go-Bragh  !* 
A  better  anthem  would  be  Erin-go-bread-and- 
cheese  I  Erin -go -cabins  that  keep  out  the  rain  I 
Erin-go-breeches  without  holes  in  them  1"  This 
to  be  sure  does  not  settle  the  Irish  question, 
but  the  logic  of  wit  is  usually  the  logic  of  common 
sense  too.  Rightly  used,  without  the  licence — in 
which  only  indeed  unbalanced  minds  indulge — 
wit  is  of  far  more  value  in  the  senate  than  what 


is  ordinarily  called  eloquence.  Nay,  probably, 
everywhere  wit  has  better  served  the  world.  It 
places  topics  and  subjects  in  a  strong,  but,  usually, 
in  a  true  light ;  if  it  did  not  this  it  would  not  be 
wit.  It  places  the  follies  of  an  argument  in  a  full 
clear  view.  It  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  most 
vexatious  details  or  impalpable  abstractions.  Wit 
of  this  kind,  of  the  logical  order,  is  too  full  to  be 
diffuse  in  language.  The  thing  has  to  be  said, 
and  it  is  said;  to  wrap  it  up  in  fold  on  fold  oT 
language  would  only  be  to  maim  its  power;  the 
shaft  flies,  and,  if  it  fly  from  the  true  hand  it  is 
irresistible. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES 

THE   BEAVER. 


WE  are  indebted  for  the  following  communica- 
tion to  a  correspondent   long  resident  in 
British  North  America,  who  has  had  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  observing  the  beaver  in  its  native 
haunts. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  the  beaver  lives  in  a> 
sort  of  hut,  shaped  like  a  dome,  in  the  middle  of 
a  small  lake,  with  a  dam  at  its  outlet,  and  a  water- 
fall over  it.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  travelled 
some  thousands  of  miles  over  the  country,  and 
never  saw  a  beaver-house  or  colony  of  this  de- 
scription. Being  essentially  amphibious,  the 
beaver  requires  water,  and  in  this  climate  deep 
water,  which  will  not  freeze  to  the  bottom  in 
winter;  but  like  his  master,  man,  he  takes  this- 
wherever  he  can  get  it  with  the  least  trouble,  so 
that  beaver-houses  are  most  commonly  found  on 
the  margins  of  streams,  on  the  deep  side  of  the 
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river.  If  he  cannot  obtain  this,  as  in  small 
-creeks,  he  constructs  a  dam  by  cutting  down  and 
floating  large  logs,  which  he  manages  very 
cleverly  to  tilt  at  one  end,  so  as  to  strike  bottom 
in  the  place  he  wants,  choosing  a  clayey  soil 
where  he  can  get  it.  The  interstices  of  the  logs 
are  filled  up  with  smaller  sticks,  and  the  whole 
plastered  with  clay  or  marl,  which  he  generally 
fishes  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
beaver  is  said  to  use  his  fiat  tail  as  a  trowel,  but 
Indians  deny  this.  The  mud  is  spread  with  his 
fore  paws.  The  only  use  of  the  tail  is  as  a  rudder 
and  alarum.  I  have  heard  the  latter  myself.  The 
creature  strikes  the  water  with  the  flat  of  the  tail, 
which  makes  a  report  like  a  pistol,  whereupon 
every  head  disappears  below  the  water,  and  it  is 
some  time  before  they  make  their  appearance 
again. 

Having  thus  either  found  or  prepared  a  place 
with  sufficient  depth  of  water,  the  beaver  burrows 
into  the  bank  below  the  surface  of  the  water  a 
considerable  depth,  hollowing  out  upwards  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  like  any  other  bur- 
rowing animal,  only  that  sometimes  the  roof  is 
held  up  as  it  were  by  small  sticks  crossing  in 
every  direction,  very  like  the  poles  of  a  tent,  and 
not  infrequently  lined  and  smoothed  off — plas- 
tered if  you  will — with  the  same  sort  of  day  or 
mud  that  he  has  made  his  dam  tight  with. 

There  are  usually  three  apartments  or  terraces 
inside  the  house.  The  lowest  has  only  a  sort  of 
landing  out  of  the  water. .  In  the  next  is  stored 
the  winter  supply  of  food,  consisting  of  small 
lengths  of  green,  smooth-barked  poplar,  birch, 
and  sometimes  willow,  the  poplar  being  the 
favourite  winter  provender.  The  upper  division 
is  the  sleeping-room,  round  which  stretches  a  sort 
of  terrace  or  shelf,  on  which  the  beavers  lie. 
Their  summer  food,  besides  the  kind  specified, 
includes  a  sort  of  root,  as  thick  as  the  arm,  that 
grows  in  nearly  stagnant  waters,  with  joints  like 
the  cactus,  showing  the  growth  of  each  set  of 
leaves — a  sweet  reed  or  rush  also,  with  something 
of  the  flavour  of  orange-peel,  that  abounds  by 
the  sides  of  lagoons,  reaching  from  the  rivers  out 
of  the  current;  and  other  roots  found  at  the 
margin  of  or  below  still  water. 

There  are  commonly  three  pairs  of  beavers  in 
the  same  house,  and  they  are  usually  monogamous ; 
but  I  have  heard  of  an  old  patriarch  with  some- 
times two  wives.  Such  cases  are  rare.  Every 
year  the  middle  pair  is  turned  out  of  house  to 
start  an  establishment  on  their  own  account,  and 
the  birth  of  a  new  pair  makes  up  the  number,  the 
former  young  couple  now  becoming  the  middle, 
to  be  expelled  the  following  year. 

As  a  rule  they  build  their  own  habitations,  and 
keep  them  against  all  comers ;  but  instances  are 
known  in  which  a  fighting  patriarch  takes  pos- 
session of  his  neighbour's  domicile,  and  makes 
himself  at  home  there,  his  victim,  after  a  feeble 
resistance,  submitting  to  the  indignity  and  sharing 
his  quarters  with  the  invader. 

Otters  are  also  not  unfrequently  found  domiciled 
with  the  beaver  (singly),  and  they  appear  to  live 
together  on  friendly  terms,  neither  interfering 
with  the  other. 


By  means  of  galleries  communication  exists 
with  other  houses,  or  with  the  water  at  numerous 
outlets,  so  that  in  case  of  attack  the  beavers  fre- 
quently escape,  and  the  unfortunate  hunter,  after 
spending  a  day  or  two  in  stopping  up,  as  he 
fancies,  all  modes  of  exit,  and  breaking  down  with 
great  labour  into  the  house  to  the  damage  of  his 
axe  on  the  hard  frozen  ground,  and  his  temper 
also,  frequently  finds  the  house  empty.  A  good 
many  houses  are  frequently  found  in  the  same 
creek,  according  to  its  size.  From  the  damming- 
up  of  the  waters  a  lagoon  is  not  unfrequently 
formed;  and  from  the/ota/ofthe  creek  being  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  numerous  small  islands  are  formed, 
which  are  very  often  the  habitation  of  beavers. 
They  are  not  oven-shaped  as  in  the  pictures,  but 
have  more  the  appearance  of  a  pudding  that  has 
got  water  into  it,  squashed  and  flattened  out  with 
thick  willows  growing  all  over  the  top. 

The  breeding  season  is  in  spring,  the  young 
making  their  appearance  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  oil 
the  rivers.  They  are  then  about  the  size  of  sewer 
rats,  and  very  easily  tamed.  They  are  very  hard 
to  rear,  as  they  fall  sick  if  kept  in  confinement, 
and  require  water  every  day,  but  they  are  very  affec- 
tionate, following  the  person  in  charge  of  them 
all  over  the  house,  making  a  plaintive  sort  of  cry 
like  a  very  young  calf.  As  they  grow  up  they 
show  their  instinct  in  a  curious  manner.  At  a 
certain  season,  wherever  they  may  be,  they  begin 
to  make  a  dam.  If  they  are  drawing-room  pets, 
it  is  then  necessary  to  look  out  for  the  tables  and 
chairs,  as  their  teeth  will  make  short  work  of  the 
legs.  Absence  of  water  is  no  hindrance — indeed 
herein  is  the  apparent  fault  in  the  instinct ;  they 
seem  to  imagine  that  there  is  water,  only  not 
enough,  and  that  by  making  a  dam  they  will 
deepen  it. 

In  swimming  the  beaver  only  uses  its  hind 
legs,  the  two  fore  paws  being  held  up  under  the 
chin ;  the  tail  may  assist  progression,  as  I  have 
seen  young  beavers  move  it  very  much  like  a 
sculler  with  one  oar  in  the  stern  of  a  boat,  but  I 
cannot  say  for  certain  that  they  do  more  than 
steer  with  it.  The  old  beaver  is  very  savage,  and 
the  bite  is  dangerous;  the  large  teeth  meet  in 
anything  they  grasp,  and  the  piece  comes  out. 
Only  young  beavers  can  be  tamed  and  made  pets 
of.  A  beaver  can  fell  a  tree  the  size  of  a  man's 
body,  which  he  does  by  cutting  all  round ;  and  so 
knowing  are  they  that  they  can  cast  the  tree 
whichever  way  they  want,  so  as  to  have  it  nearest 
the  water,  then  several  of  them,  after  branching, 
roll  or  pull  it  down  to  the  stream  and  float  it 
down  to  the  dam. 

the  robber-crab  (Birgus  lain). 

When  any  of  the  islets  that  stud  those  coral 
reefs  at  Manihiki  and  Rakaanga  are  formally 
tabooed  in  order  that  the  cocoanut  palms  may  bo 
untouched,  parties  of  twos  and  threes  will  some- 
times cross  the  lagoon  at  sunset  to  catch  robber- 
crabs.  On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  torches 
are  lighted,  and  the  young  men  listen  attentively 
to  the  movements  made  by  the  craba.  If  light 
and  quick,  young  robber-crabs  are  on  their  travels. 
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But  if  heavy  and  occasional,  there  are  only  a  few 
very  large  fellows  moving  about,  to  the  great 
exultation  of  the  crab-hunters.  A  fine  specimen 
will  measure  over  two  feet  in  length.  When  feed- 
ing they  are  easily  caught,  as  they  are  at  such 
times  oblivious  of  danger'.  The  aim  of  the  crab- 
hunter  is  to  get  hold  of  the  back,  secure  the 
p i nee r- claws,  and  then  pound  those  claws  to 
pieces.  The  legs  are  then  twisted  across,  and  the 
prize  thrown  into  a  basket.  Four  or  five  baskets, 
each  containing  about  twenty  robber-crabs,  will  be 
filled  by  a  party  of  two  or  three  in  a  single  night. 

These  crabs  are  often  found  under  the  external 
roots  of  the  Pandanus  odoratu&imvs,  also  in  the 
hollows  of  the  "  buka  "-tree  {a  sort  of  gigantic 
laurel).  A  stick  is  inserted  to  discover  the  exact 
whereabouts.  As  soon  as  it  is  seized  by  the  crab, 
it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  direction  and  depth  of 
the  burrow.  The  rest  now  dig  and  speedily 
secure  the  crab.  The  burrow  of  the  robber-crab 
is  in  a  slanting  direction,  but  never  very  deep. 

Should  the  hole  prove  very  short,  it  is  usual  to 
insert  the  hand,  keeping  it  close  to  the  roof  to 
avoid  being  bitten,  and  so  capture  this  fierce 
creature.  A  native,  who  had  often  boasted  that 
he  was  too  clever  to  get  bitten,  had  inserted  his 
arm  in  a  burrow  one  night,  and  was  feeling  about 
for  his  prey,  when  the  crab,  who  had  made  a 
second  exit  to  its  abode,  came  down  upon  him 
from  above  and  made  him  a  prisoner !  The  un- 
lucky crab-hunter  shouted  lustily  to  his  friends  to 
come  and  dig  out  the  robber-crab,  and  so  release 
the  hand.  This  was  done,  but  the  hand  was 
severely  injured.  My  friend  was  ever  after  some- 
what doubtful  about  engaging  in  this  sport. 

If  the  burrow  be  too  deep  for  the  hand,  the  best 
plan  is  to  light  a  torch  of  dry  cocoanut  spathes 
and  insert  it  in  the  hole.  Annoyed  at  the  light 
and  heat,  the  crab  endeavours  to  extinguish  the 
torch.  Slowly  withdraw  the  torch,  the  crab  will 
follow  it  angrily,  and  can  be  seized  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  surface. 

One  night  a  lad  espied  a  good-sized  robber- 
crab  inside  a  hole  at  the  root  of  an  ancient 
"  buka  "-tree.  Putting  in  his  hand  to  catch  it,  he 
was  unfortunately  caught  himself.  The  lad  yelled 
in  agony.  As  there  was  no  way  of  getting  at  the 
crab,  except  by  cutting  away  one  side  of  the  tree, 
it  was  some  time  ere  he  was  released.  The  abdo- 
men, which  is  remarkably  sensitive,  being  then 
slightly  pricked,  the  creature  instantly  relaxed  its 
grip.  Had  the  lad  the  presence  of  mind  to  remain 
perfectly  still,  the  crab  would  in  a  little  time  have 
released  him.  At  each  tug  of  the  lad  the  crab 
tightened  its  grasp. 

A  number  of  robber-crabs  will  sometimes  climb 
a  cocoanut  tree  laden  with  fruit,  and  throw  down 
every  edible  nut.  Those  below  at  once  set  to 
work  to  husk  the  fallen  nuts.  An  ordinary  sized 
robber-crab  will  finish  the  husking  on  the  first 
night,  reserving  the  feasting  upon  the  contents 
for  the  second  night.  But  a  large  and  powerful  crab 
will  in  one  and  the  same  night  husk  the  nut,  and 
■  then  breaking  off  a  small  bit  of  the  hard  shell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  "  the  monkey's  eye,"  so  as 
to  get  a  firm  hold  of  it,  deliberately  break  it  on  a 
stone  and  quietly  enjoy  the  feast. 


But  what  about  their  friends  on  the  crown  of 
the  cocoanut  palm  ?  They  usually  reserve  to 
themselves  a  nut  apiece,  husking  the  same  in  their 
aerial  abode,  and  will  then  break  off  the  shell  with 
their  pincer-claws  bit  by  bit,  till  able  to  get  at  the 
rich  kernel. 

Tradition  affirms  that  these  crabs  were  formed 
originally  out  of  drops  of  rain  falling  upon 
the  crown  of  a  cocoanut-tree  I  A  native  of 
Rakaanga  remarked  to  me,  "We  think  there  must 
be  some  truth  in  this,  because  we  find  great  num- 
bers of  tiny  robber-crabs  on  the  tender  crowns  of 
cocoanut-tree s."  I  asked,  "  But  do  you  not  find 
them  elsewhere  ?  "  "  Yes,  we  find  myriads  near 
the  sea."  Of  course  these  were  the  spawn  just 
hatched  in  the  still  waters  of  the  lagoon,  on  their 
way  to  the  interior. 

It  is  customary  at  Manihiki  and  Rakaanga  to 
put  thatch  round  the  trunk  of  cocoanut-tree  s, 
about  halfway  from  the  ground,  to  prevent  rats 
from  stealing  the  nuts.  This  plan  is  entirely  suc- 
cessful for  rats,  but  is  no  defence  whatever  against 
the  great  robber-crab,  so  welt  named  ! 

The  robber-crab  is  accustomed  to  select  a 
cocoanut  shell  as  a  shield  for  its  hinder  parts,  just 
as  the  hermit-crab  tenants  various  shells.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  a  troop  of  robber-crabs  on  the 
march,  dragging  their  shells  after  them. 

A  little  girl  on  Atiu  discovering  near  her  dwel- 
ling the  burrow  of  a  robber-crab,  resolved  to  make 
a  pet  of  it.  She  secured  it  with  a  strong  piece  of 
string,  sufficiently  long  to  permit  it  to  retire  to 
the  bottom  of  its  hole  to  sleep.  When  about  to 
feed  it,  she  would  "chirrup"  to  the  crab  to  come 
up,  taking  care  to  drop  a  few  rich  morsels  down 
the  hole.  Although  daylight,  the  robber-crab's 
time  of  sleep,  it  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
In  a  few  days  it  became  tame  and  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  voice  of  the  little  girl.  The  crab 
was  fed  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  In  addition  to 
its  staple  diet  of  cocoanut  kernel,  it  ate  freely  ripe 
pandanas,  drupes,  papaw-apples,  etc.  In  a  few 
months  the  pet  grew  enormously  fat,  and  became 
an  object  of  interest  to  all  the  neighbours.  Un- 
luckily, however,  for  the  pet,  the  family  went  off 
for  a  few  days  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  On 
their  return  my  young  friend  ran  with  some  bits 
of  cocoanut  to  feed  it  as  usual,  but  the  crab  had 
disappeared.  During  her  absence  a  hungry 
neighbour  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
catch  and  feast  on  her  strange  pet. 

w.  w.  GILL,  B.A. 

Rarolonga,  South  Pacific. 

THE   LARGEST   FLOWER   IN  THE   WORLD. 

A  short  time  before  I  went '  to  Sumatra  the 
botanical  world  was  startled  by  the  description  of 
a  gigantic  flower  found  in  that  island  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Italian  botanist  Professor  O.  Beccari. 
The  plant  being  unknown  to  the  professor,  he 
fancied  himself  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  it, 
and  named  it  Anwrphophalius  (a  genus  of  amor- 
phous, or  irregularly- shaped  plants)  Tiianum.  So 
far  back,  however,  as  1857,  or  twenty-two  years 
earlier,  a  Dutch  botanist  named  Tcysman,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Government 
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came  across  the  flower,  and  it  was  named  by  Pro- 
fessor Micquel,  Conophallw  (from  the  conical  shape 
of  its  spadix)  Gigas,  signifying  gigantic.  On  arriving 
in  the  interior,  some  fifty  miles  from  Padang,  on 
the  west  coast,  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  pro- 
cure roots  of  the  plant,  and,  if  possible,  the  flower 
itself.  Within  a  few  days,  whilst  butterfly-hunting 
along  the  banks  of  a  rocky  stream,  I  came  across 
a  flower,  but  in  a  very  rotten  condition  ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  form  an  idea  of  the  enormous  proportions 
of  it.  The  root  I  dug  out,  and  found  it  to  be  of 
immense  size.  Across,  in  diameter,  it  measured 
exactly  thirty-six  inches,  and  it  was  two  feet  two 
inches  thick.  I  never  had  any  opportunity  of 
weighing  it,  but  it  took  four  Malays  to  cany  it  in, 
slung  on  a  bamboo,  so  its  weight  could  not  have 
been  less  than  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  by  far 
the  largest  ever  found,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so 
for  some  time. 

The  plant  has  two  states  of  existence,  one  as  a 
tree  and  the  other  as  a  flower.    Our  first  engraving 


shows  it  in  its  tree  state.  This  sketch  I  took  from 
the  largest  specimen  I  could  find.  It  measured 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  the  stem  being  twelve  feet, 
and  the  circumference  at  the  thickest  part  twenty- 
nine  inches.  The  colour  is  a  pale  green,  the  stem 
and  principal  branches  being  mottled.  Seen  in 
groups  the  trees  have  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
The  flower  is  shown  in  the  next  illustration.  I 
never    succeeded    in    obtaining   an    absolutely 


Eerfect  one.      The   natives   could    not    compre- 
end  what  I  really  wanted,  and  1  was  much  dis- 
gusted when  they  one  day  brought  in  a  prema- 
turely  developed    flower,  cut  off  from  the   root. 
It,  however,  was  intensely  interesting  as  it  was. 
The  height  of  the  actual  flower,   from  where  it 
joins  the  stem  was  two  feet  nine   inches.     In  its 
fulfy-developed  state  the  enveloping  mantle,  or 
spathe.falls  out- 
wards, the  cone 
remaining  erect 
in    the    centre. 
The  exterior  of 
the    mantle    is 
pale  green,  but 
its  inner  side  is 
as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  colour 
of  red  cabbage. 
Beccari  obtain- 
ed   a   flower, 
which  he  cut  up 
and      carried 
home,  preserved 
in    glycerine, 
that  measured  a 
metre  (three  feet 
three       inches) 
across.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the 
flower    is    very 
grand,   but    its 
smell     is     very 
offensive.    An 
odour  is  emitted 
from  the  cone, 
which  is  hollow, 
that  strongly  re- 
sembles   decay- 
ing fish.  Within 
the  cone  are  the 
seeds   of   the 
plant,     growing 
out  of  the  stem. 
When  the  flower 
dies  it  falls  away^ 
and     the    stem 
shoots  rapidly  into  the  air,  increasing  in  circum- 
ference as  it  does  so.  I  have  seen  stems  as  tall  as 
eight  feet,  and  on  the  top  they  have  had  clusters  of 
seeds  some  four  hundred  in  number,  and  occupy- 
ing a  space  of  two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  top  part 
of  the  stem.     Each  seed  is  as  large  as  a  date  and 
of  abright  hollyberry  red,  so  the  magnificent  effcet 
of  such  a  stem  in  the  midst  of  a  sombre  tropical 
forest  can  be  imagined 

The  plant  is  never  found  any  distance  from 
water  or  moist  places.  It  is  a  succulent,  and  grows 
with  great  rapidity.  Hearing  that  the  root  was 
used  by  the  natives  in  curry,  I  tasted  a  tiny  piece, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  hot.  The  mere  rubbing 
of  a  piece  upon  the  lips  or  tongue  was  sufficient  to 
cause  a  burning  sensation  in  a  few  moments.  The 
natives  call  it  both  Grubwe"  and  Anturbung,  th< 
names  being  local.  It  is  found  nearly  all  ovc 
Sumatra,  but  in  no.  other  portion  of  the  world. 

EDWIN   SACHS. 
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ECCENTRICITIES  OF  COSTUME, 


"  We  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  a  people  who  resembled  us  so  little  in  their  taste  should 
resemble  us  in  anything  else.  But  in  everything  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counterparts  exactly ; 
and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  tlie  slashed  sleeve,  and  reduced  the  large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk 
stockings,  has  left  human  nature  just  where  it  found  it.     The  inside  of  man  at  least  has  undergone  no 
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change.  His  passions,  appetite*,  and  aims  aie  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear,  perhaps,  a  hand- 
somer disguise  than  they  did  in  days  of  yore;  for  philosophy  and  literature  will  have  their  effect 
upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  every  other  respect,  a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress." — 
Cmftr'i  Ittltrt 


ENGLISH    THRIFT:    ITS    HELPS,   HINDRANCES,  AND   HOPES. 


XXI. — COLLECTING  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

THE  next  ■  branch  of  life  assurance  for  small 
sums,  practically  for  little  more  than  a  suffi- 
ciency to  provide  an  independent  burial  for 
the  insurer,  is  very  similar  to  the  Burial  Insurance 
Collecting  Society,  though  not  strictly  belonging 
to  the  Friendly  Society  system  at  all.  It  is  the 
"Burial"  (or  "  Industrial  Assurance")  Company. 

Its  operations  are  in  principle  almost  entirely 
similar  to  those  we  have  last  considered — the 
Burial  Friendly  Societies. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  we  may  treat  the 
well-known  "  Prudential "  as  a  type  {and  the  most 
fully-developed  one  in  existence)  of  this  class.  A 
great  many  advocates  of  thrift  and  providence 
are  in  the  habit  of  falling  foul  of  this  society, 
either  stating  or  insinuating  its  fraudulent  cha- 
racter. I  think  they  make  a  great  mistake.  The 
Prudential  Assurance  is  an  enormous  organisation, 
deriving  colossal  profits  from  the  small  thrift  of 
the  poor.  By  its  own  showing,  in  its  reports,  and 
in  the  evidence  given  on  public  occasions  by  its 
officials,  a  very  large  proportion,  nearly  or  quite 
half,  of  its  premium  income  is  spent  in  collection 
and  management;  a  terrible  number  of  persons 
lapse,  from  not  keeping  up  their  contributions, 
and  the  profits  made,  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
contributors,  are  distributed  partly  to  shareholders 
in  the  company  and  partly  to  insurers  in  a  distinct 
and  separate  branch  of  the  business.  When  we 
come  a  little  further  on  to  discuss  the  Hindrances 
to  Thrift  and  Providence  we  shall  see  more  on 
this  side  of  the  question.  But  all  these  facts, 
which  are  undisputed,  afford  no  proof  whatever 
that  the  society  is  either  insolvent,  fraudulent,  or 
dishonest.  It  is  founded  on  business  principles 
for  business  purposes ;  it  makes  all  the  profits  it 
can  for  its  shareholders ;  it  fulfils  its  contracts,  at 
all  events,  to  the  satisfaction,  attested  by  receipts, 
of  the  claimants  on  its  funds ;  it  makes  no  dis- 
guise of  its  methods,  asserting  that  the  cost  of  its 
insurances  cannot  be  diminished,  and  that  the 
lapses  arise  from  the  fault  of  insurers  themselves, 
and  not  of  the  company.  Failing  disproof  of 
their  statements,  it  is  both  more  reasonable  and 
more  prudent  to  avoid  denunciations,  which  can 
benefit  nobody,  of  companies  of  this  sort.  The 
better  course  is  to  open  poor  men's  eyes  to  the 
enormous  relative  cost  and  the  infinitesimal 
advantage  of  such  assurances,  and  even  this  should 
not  be  rashly  done  until  some  better,  cheaper,  and 
safer  means  be  placed  within  reach  of  our  thriftily- 
disposed  poor  for  attaining  the  objects  they  have 
in  view  in  effecting  any  insurances  at  all. 

XXII. — POST-OFFICE  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Such  an  easier,  safer,  and  surer  way  of  effecting 
life  assurances  for  small  sums, already  exists  in  our 
Post-office  system.  But,  unfortunately,  the  sums 
it  will  secure  arc  not  small  enough  to  meet  the 


means  and  circumstances  of  those  poorest  classes 
of  the  thrifty  from  whom  the  collecting  societies 
draw  their  annual  millions  of  profit,  with  so  little 
beneficial  result  to  the  contributors  of  premiums. 

To  people  who  wish  to  assure  a  sum  payable 
at  death,  of  from  £10  to  /"ioo,  the  Post-office 
gives  a  national  security,  and  at  a  far  cheaper  rate 
than  any  of  the  collecting  societiestcan  offer.  It 
is  quite  incredible  that,  in  the  face  of  these 
advantages,  such  a  company  as  the  Prudential 
should  number  the  life-policies  it  issues  by  actual 
millions,  while  the  Post-office  can  only  number 
its  contracts  during  as  long  a  period  as  sixteen 
years  by  a  pitiful  6,000  or  so  (an  average  of  only 
400  each  year),  were  there  not  some  fundamental 
difference  in  the  conditions  on  either  side.  That 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Post-office 
insurance,  which  was  established  to  aid  the  thrift 
of  the  poorest,  really  only  aids  that  of  the  upper 
class  of  working  men  instead.  The  Post-office 
will  insure  for  no  less  sum  than  £20,  a  limit  quite 
prohibitive  to  the  poor  wage-earner ;  and,  indeed, 
as  a  fact,  between  the  limits  of  £20  and  £ioa, 
we  find  the  average  Post-office  contracts  made  to 
be  for  a  sum  of  £ 80,  while  the  average  sum  con- 
tracted for  by  millions  in  the  Prudential  Companv 
is  only  £8.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Post-office  wiil 
only  do  business  for  persons  ten  times  as  rich,  in 
power  and  will  for  providence,  as  the  class  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
wonder  at  its  signal  and  shameful  failure.  Till  it 
be  made  better  for  the  poor  by  reducing  the 
minimum  to  £$,  and  winning  the  confidence  while 
securing  the  providence  of  the  poor,  our  vaunted 
Post-office  Life  Insurance  is  a  mere  cumbering  of 
the  ground,  and  a  silent  justification  of  the  costly 
and  uncertain  method  by  which  poor  thrifty  men 
are  tempted  to  risk,  in  the  hands  of  self-interested 
and  costly  companies,  their  always  slender  chance 
of  independence. 

Yet,  it  may  be  asked,  though  our  Post-office 
Life  Assurance  be  too  high  for  the  poorer  indus- 
trials, why  should  it  not  remain  for  the  richer  of 
them?  The  answer  is  very  plain.  Though  it 
can  offer,  or,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  may  be 
made  to  offer,  vastly  cheaper  assurances  for  small 
amounts  than  the  industrial  companies,  it  cannot 
offer  the  same  advantages  for  larger  amounts  in 
competition  with  the  ordinary  insurance  com- 
panies, since  the  Government  interest  cannot,  or 
ought  not  to,  exceed  that  of  the  Funds,  while  the 
ordinary  insurance  companies  can  invest  their 
money,  and  so  accumulate  their  reserves  at  a  much 
higher  rate,  the  bulk  of  all  the  life  insurance 
money  in  England  being  invested  at  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  instead  of  at  three. 


The  working  man  generally  dislikes  the  name 
of  pension,  which  conveys  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
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charity.  Philologically  he  is  wrong,  for  the  word 
really  means  a  "payment"  only,  and  when  we 
talk  of  military  or  civil  servants  being  in  receipt 
of  a  pension,  we  do  not  associate  anything  de- 
grading with  the  notion.  But  as,  for  the  most 
part,  the  word  superannuation  suits  the  working 
man's  notion  better,  he  is  quite  right  to  prefer  the 
term.  Most  friendly  societies,  in  calculating  the 
necessary  payments  for  sick-pay  and  burial-pay 
for  their  members,  offer  also  a  list  of  rates  on 
which  members  can  contract  for  a  superannuation 
of  so  many  shillings  a  week,  to  be  claimed  on 
reaching  a  certain  age.  It  is  quite  deplorable, 
however,  to  note  in  how  very  few  cases,  compara- 
tively, members  of  friendly  societies  avail  them- 
selves of  these  opportunities. 

The  men  who  are  independent  enough  to  pay 
in,  every  month  of  their  working  lives,  for  sick-pay 
and  funeral-pay,  for  the  most  part  leave  provision 
against  the  wants  of  old  ago  entirely  out  of  sight. 
They  may  be  sick  to-morrow,  therefore  they  pro- 
vide sick -pay.  They  may  die  to-morrow,  or  may 
live  for  thirty  or  forty  years ;  but  die  they  must, 
some  time  or  other ;  and  so  they  make  a  provision 
for  funeral  expenses.  But  there  is  no  sort  of  cer- 
tainty that  any  one  of  them  will  live  to  be  old,  and 
the  contingency  is,  besides,  so  distant,  that  they 
make  no  provision  against  it  at  all. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  reflect  how  great  a 
number  of  these  worthy  fellows,  who  can  hold  up 
their  heads  and  say,  "  If  I  fall  sick  I  have  pro- 
vided support  for  myself  and  family  while  the 
sickness  lasts;  if  1  die,  I  have  provided  for  my 
burial;  I  am  an  independent  man,"  must  hang 
their  heads  down  as  they  say  further,  "  but  when 
I  am  old,  I  have  no  prospect  but  the  workhouse, 
where  I  shall  have  to  be  dependent  till  I  die." 

The  Post-office  issues  contracts  for  pensions  or 
superannuations,  but,  partly  for  the  reason  I  have 
given  as  to  the  low  rate  at  which  the  funds  must 
be  invested,  and  partly  because  it  is  no  official's 
business  or  interest  ever  even  to  suggest  the  ad- 
vantage of  sediring  a  pension,  while  in  every 
other  insurance  organisation  it  is  everybody's 
business  to  press  the  subject,  the  Post-office  De- 
ferred Annuity  system  is  as  melancholy  a  failure 
as  its  Life  Insurance.  In  the  year  1879  (I  quote 
from  the  Post-office  Report  for  1880)  only  49 
superannuation,  or  deferred  annuity,  contracts 
were  made  through  our  14,000  post-offices,  and 
only  682,  or  an  annual  average  of  45,. in  the  15 
years  since  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks  were 
established.  In  face  of  this  fact  I  need  hardly 
delay  longer  on  the  Post-office  Annuity  system  as 
an  existing  aid  to  thrift  at  all. 

-XXIV. — CO-OPERATIVE  TRADING  AS  A  MEANS 
OF  THRIFT. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  in  late  years,  of  Co- 
operative Societies,  and  the  question  of  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  has  been  very 
widely  and  very  hotly  discussed. 

They  affect  the  question  of  thrift  and  provi- 
dence in  a  very  important  way,  and  a  little  space 
may  well  be  devoted  to  their  study. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are  two  forms  of 


co-operative  trading,  or  distribution,  to  be  con- 
sidered, besides  that  of  co-operative  production, 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  present. 

Co-operative  trading  originated  in  that  which 
influences  all  ideas  of  exchange  whatever — the 
desire  which  everybody  naturally  feels  to  get  the 
best  value  obtainable  for  his  goods  or  money,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

A  knowledge  that  to  buy  a  quantity  of  goods 
wholesale  was  cheaper  (supposing  the  goods  to 
be  wanted)  than  to  buy  the  same  amount  by  many 
transactions  and  in  small  quantities,  combined 
with  the  knowledge  that  a  great  deal  of  our  gene- 
ral business  being  transacted  on  credit  required 
ready-money  buyers  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
the  interest  on  debts  contracted  by  other  people 
who  took  credit,  set  many  persons  a-thinking  of 
means  to  save  to  the  consumer  that  large  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  goods  which  the 
middleman  or  distributor  was  able  to  add  to  the 
price  he  paid  to  the  manufacturer. 

And  this  was  altogether  reasonable.  No  man 
can  be  blamed  for  getting  what  he  wants  at  as 
cheap  a  price  as  be  can,  in  other  words,  no  man 
is  bound  to  buy  dear  when  he  can  buy  cheap. 
But  the  poorest  persons  of  all,  who  buy  in  the 
smallest  quantities,  are,  for  that  very  reason, 
generally  obliged  to  pay  by  a  great  deal  the  highest 
prices ;  for  the  relative  cost  of  distributing  in  small 
quantities  is  a  great,  deal  higher  than  that  of  distri- 
buting in  large.  The  root  idea,  then,  of  co-opera- 
tion was  this,  that  buyers,  by  combining  their  small 
funds,  might,  as  far  as  possible,  dispense  with  the 
large  costs  of  distribution,  by  supplying  their 
united  requirements  at  a  low  rate  in  the  whole- 
sale market,  and  undertaking  the  distribution  for 
themselves.  Now,  to  buy  in  the  wholesale  market 
at  the  lowest  rate  requires  ready  money,  and, 
therefore,  to  carry  out  the  co-operative  idea  prac- 
tically amounted  to  introducing  the  safe,  clear, 
and  thrifty  system  of  ready-money  dealing  into 
all  transactions.  In  every  aspect  of  economy, 
political  and  domestic  alike,  the  co-operative 
principle  is,  for  the  consumer  at  least,  both  sound 
and  advantageous. 


The  benefits  of  the  co-operative  system  are 
applied  in  two  distinct  ways,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  I  will  class  as  the  "Stores  system"  and 
the  "Rochdale  system;"  and  I  just  touch  upon 
them  here  to  show  how  the  one  tends  specially  to 
thrift  and  the  other  to  providence,  though  gene- 
rally each  contributes  to  both  results.  The  Stores 
system  gives  to  the  buyer  the  goods  he  wants  for 
their  prime  cost  plus  the  actual  cost  of  distribu- 
tion, but  relieves  him  from  the  profits  of  distribu- 
tion which'  he  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the 
retail  dealer.  Thus,  obtaining  his  requirements 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  before,  he  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  his  means  left  for  other  uses.  In  a 
word,  he  is  better  off  by  the  method,  and  thrives, 
or  is  thrifty,  to  a  proportionate  degree,  apart  from 
the  great  advantage  he  derives  by  neither  in- 
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curring  debt  himself  nor  paying  any  longer  a  por- 
tion of  the  bad  debts  of  others. 

The  Rochdale  system,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
its  members  equal,  and  in  some  respects  greater, 
advantages  in  a  different  form.  It  charges  the 
same  rates  for  its  goods  as  the  ordinary  dealers  in 
the  retail  market,  and  only  transacts  business  for 
ready  money.  But  every  member's  transactions 
are  registered  and  noted.  The  Co-operative 
Society  buys  at  wholesale  price,  sells  at  retail 
price,  and  makes  ail  the  intermediate  profits. 
These  profits,  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  are 
divided  among  the  members  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  expenditure  each  has  contributed  to  the 
society,  and  by  this  amount — and  it  is  often  a 
very  large  one — the  members  are  better  off,  thrive 
more,  are  thriftier  than  before. 

But  the  fact  that  in  every  transaction  they  com- 
plete they  are  laying  by  a  percentage  (at  all 
events,  till  the  next  half-yearly  settlement),  is  not 
merely  an  act  of  thrift,  but  an  act  of  providence 
as  well,  and  tends  immensely  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  independence 
among  our  people. 

No  one  truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
working  classes  can  read  the  reports,  for  instance, 
of  the  "  Rochdale  Pioneers,"  and  see  the  number 
of  well-intended  and  prosperous  institutions  for 
education,  social  advancement,  and  mutual  aid 
these  working  men  have  originated  and  still  sup- 
port, cheerfully  and  nobly,  out  of  their  profits, 
without  rejoicing  in  heart  at  its  establishment, 
and  wishing  it  long  and  great  prosperity  as  a  true 
and  powerful  aid  to  working  men's  self-help  and 
thrift  and  providence,  and  to  the  general  elevation 
and  happiness  of  our  people. 

XXVI. — BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Another  aid  to  thrift  and  providence  is  the 
Building  Society — at  least,  so  far  as  it  enables  the 
working  man  to  buy  his  own  house,  and  almost 
imperceptibly  to  pay  its  cost  in  small  instal- 
ments. We  will  suppose  a  man  paying  £\o  a 
year  rent  for  a  small  house,  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  is  likely,  at  least,  to  reside  all  his  life. 
That  house,  or  as  good  a  one,  will  probably  be 
purchasable  for/"i5o.  He  knows  that  if  he  occu- 
pies it  fifty  years  he  will  have  to  pay  £$oo  in  rent, 
and  the  house  will  still  belong  to  the  landlord. 
But  if,  by  an  effort,  he  save  up  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value — £ 30 — he  brings  this  to  a  building  society 
and  asks  it  to  advance  the  remaining £1 20  on  mort- 
gage of  the  house,  to  be  paid  off  by  instalments, 
with  interest.  This  buys  him  the  house,  subject 
to  a  debt  of  £110  ;  he  continues  his  payment  of 
/"10  a  year— but  to  the  building  society,  not  to 
the  landlord.  Of  this /"10,  £b  pays  the  interest, 
at  5  per  cent.,  on  £uo,  and  £t,  diminishes  the 
debt.  The  second  year  his  ^"10  will  be  differently 
apportioned.  Only  ^"114  beingowed;  he  has  only 
to  pay  that  number  of  shillings,  or  £$  i+t. — in- 
stead of  £6 — as  interest,  and  the  remaining 
£4  6s.  goes  to  diminish  the  debt.  Thus  each 
year  the  debt  and  the  interest  on  it  diminish, 
leaving  a  larger  part  of  the  /"io  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments; and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  will 


have  been  paid  off  in  eighteen  years  and  three 
months,  the  investor  will  own  the  house,  live  in 
it  all  his  life  rent  free,  and  have  it  at  his  own  dis- 
posal to  sell  or  leave  to  his  family  when  he  dies. 

Another,  vast  advantage  this  method  gives. 
Giving  the  buyer  an  immediate  sense  of  owner- 
ship, it  makes  him  eager  to  clear  his  home  from 
all  charges  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
induces  him  to  pay  off  larger  instalments  in  order 
to  be  sooner  free  from  his  debt  and  the  interest 
upon  it.  So  the  man  thrives  day  by  day  in  his 
property,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  only 
providing  well  Tor  the  future  at  an  actual  money 
advantage  in  the  present,  but  he  is  really  his  own 
banker,  investing  all  he  chooses  at  an  excellent 
and  secure  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  freehold 
property  always  held  in  his  own  hands. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  what  would  the  con- 
dition of  things  be  should  the  purchaser  of  a 
dwelling  in  this  way  prove  unable  or  unwilling  to 
continue  his  payments,  or  how  would  his  repre- 
sentatives stand  in  case  of  his  death  before  the 
whole  loan  was  paid  off?  The  answer  is  simple  and 
satisfactory.  Supposing  this  occurred  after  five 
years;  the  home,  purchased  for /"150,  would  only  be 
chargeable  with  £gs  instead  of  £  110;  if  after  ten 
years,  the  charge  would  be  only  £ 66 ;  if  after  fifteen 
years,  only  £10.  The  borrower,  or  his  estate,  at 
each  of  those  periods,  would  be  the  better  off  by 
the  difference  between  these  sums  and  the  origi- 
nal loan,  and  that  without  the  added  cost  of  a 
single  shilling  to  that  of  the  rent  he  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  pay. 

With  regard  to  another  side  of  the  building 
society  subject,  the  lending  of  members'  money 
out  at  interest  (in  any  other  form  than  on  free- 
hold property),  1  have  little  to  say;  it  does  not 
touch  my  present  subject  closer  than  any  other 
trusting  of  poor  men's  savings  in  other  people's 
hands  for  speculative  purposes.  Unless  the  lenders 
have  good  reason  for  exceptional  confidence  In 
the  persons  managing  their  funds,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  these  operations 
tend  to  effectual  thrift  and  providence  at  all. 

XXVII.— CONCLUSION  OF  FIRST  PART  OF  SUBJECT. 

I  have  thus  gone  over  most  of  the  existing  Helps 
to  Thrift  and  Providence,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a 
clear  and  simple  idea  of  their  tendencies  and 
effects.  The  remarkable  prominence  which  these 
subjects  have  assumed  in  the  public  mind  of  late 
years,  and  more  particularly  during  the  last  two  or 
three,  proves  the  importance  of  a  little  general 
elementary  knowledge  about  them  to  people  whose 
desire  for  the  public  good  and  the  individual 
happiness  of  Englishmen  leads  them  to  take  part 
in  discussions  of  such  subjects. 

But  before  passingon  to  consider  the  Hindrances 
to  English  Thrift  and  Providence,  I  would  most 
earnestly  impress  upon  my  readers  one  very  impor- 
tant consideration ;  namely,  that  all  our  public  and 
private  aids  to  thrift,  great,  growing,  and  valuable 
though  they  be,  are  offered  as  yet  to  only  one 
class  of  Ike  people,  and  for  the  rest  are  as  utterly 
ineffective  as  if  they  were  absolutely  non-existent. 
They  are  only  aids  to  thrift  and  providence,  and. 
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excellent  though  they  be  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
are  no  correctives  to  u  nth  rift  and  improvidence ; 
they  may  help  the  self-denial  of  the  best  class  of 
our  people,  but  they  do  not  touch  the  misery  of 
the  worst.  They  further  much,  but  originate 
little ;  they  foster  the  thrift  of  the  thrifty,  but  they 
do  not  hinder  the  waste  of  the  wasteful.     Educa- 


tion, information,  machinery,  security — all  these 
will  tend,  and  must  tend,  to  improve  the  circum- 
stances of  the  provident,  but  they  have  neither 
initiative  nor  influence  upon  the  wastrels  who 
need  their  help  the  most.  We  shall  see  this  point 
more  clearly  in  studying  next  the  "  Hindrances 
to  English  Thrift." 
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1680  another  step 
in  the  right  direc- 
tion was  made 
by  the  chief 
professors  of 
music,  who, 
wishing  to  dis- 
connect their 
\  public  musical 
■)  meetings  from 
'  public  -  house 
associations, 
combined  to 
take  a  room  in 
Villiers  Street, 
York  Buildings,  for  concerts.  Concerning  this 
room  Mr.  Hart  gossips  pleasantly  in  his  recently- 
published  work  on  "The  Violin  and  its  Music." 
"This  was  the  concert-room  which  Sir  Richard 
Steele  leased,  and  reconstructed  in  1710,  when 
Addison  and  he  were  interesting  themselves  in 
British  Opera,  reference  to  which  has  already 
been  made.  There  is  an  amusing  anecdote, 
that  when  the  necessary  alterations  had  been 
made  in  the  building,  Steele  was  anxious  to 
try  its  acoustical  properties.  Accordingly  he 
placed  himself  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
gallery,  and  begged  the  chief  carpenter  to  speak 
up  from  'the  stage.  The  man  at  first  said  he  was 
unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  his  honour;  but  Steele 
called  out  to  him  to  say  whatever  was  uppermost, 
when  the  carpenter  at  once  began  :  '  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  for  three  months  past  me  and  my  men  has 
been  a  working  in  this  theatre,  and  we've  never 
seen  the  colour  of  your  honour's  money;  we  will 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you'll  pay  it  directly,  for 
until  you  do  we  won't  drive  in  another  nail.' 
Sir  Richard  said  that  his  friend's  elocution  was 
perfect,  but  that  he  didn't  like  his  subject 
much." 

In  1683  the  great  Corelli  published  his  first 
twelve  sonatas  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  same  year  a 
set  of  sonatas  was  issued  for  two  violins  and  a 
bass,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  of  music 
in  England. 

The  composer,  whom  we  are  proud  to  claim  as 
an  Englishman  by  birth  and  parentage,  was  Henry 
Purcell,  and  the  success  attending  the  production 
of  his  first  sonatas  induced  him  to  write  ten  others 
in  four  parts,  which  were  not  published  until  1697, 


two  years  after  his  death ;  among  these  is  the 
Golden  Sonata,  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  any, 
as  its  name  implies. 

His  contributions  to  the  music  of  the  leading- 
instrument  must  for  ever  cause  Purcell's  name  to 
be  honourably  associated  with  it ;  but  of  course 
his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  ecclesiastical  and  dra- 
matic compositions. 

He  became  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  the  sublime  anthem, 
"They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  was 
written  by  him  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  escape  of 
Charles  II  and  the  Duke  of  York  from  shipwreck. 
The  king  and  his  brother  were  testing  the  sailing 
powers  of  a  new  pleasure-boat,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose took  a  trial  trip  down  the  river  and  round 
the  Kentish  shore.  To  make  the  excursion  more 
enjoyable,  Mr.  Gostling,  then  a  public  singer  of 
renown,  was  commanded  to  make  one  of  the 
party.  Upon  nearing  the  North  Foreland,  how- 
ever, their  merriment  came  to  an  end ;  for  a  violent 
storm  arose,  and  all  differences  of  rank  were  for 
awhile  forgotten  in  a  general  and  frantic  effort  to 
save  the  craft.  The  horror  of  the  scene  made 
[  such  an  impression  upon  the  king  that  upon  his 
!  return  to  London  he  selected  the  words,  "  They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business 
in  great  waters,  these  men  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep,"  instructing 
Purcell  to  compose  the  music,  which  he  did  to 
suit  the  compass  of  Gostling*s  deep  bass  voice. 

And  now  we  must  turn  to  Italy,  birthplace  of 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  great  violinists  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  century.  Until  Arcangelo  Corelli  wrote  for 
the  instrument,  none  had  ever  dreamt  of  its  capa- 
bilities. He  is,  therefore,  justly  esteemed  by  his 
followers  "  the  father  of  the  violin."  His  solos, 
published  in  1700,  are  the  most  generally  popular 
of  his  works,  and  are  to  this  day  considered  the 
best  compositions  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  young  performer  to  form  both  his  hand  and 
his  taste.  In  his  jigs,  also,  Corelli  is  said  to  have 
been  peculiarly  happy.  The  subject  of  one,  on  ac- 
count of  its  pre-eminent  beauty,  is  engraved  on  his 
tomb.     This  does  not  seem  the  most  appropriate  , 

place  for  such  a  specimen  of  his  art ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  name  of  jig  in  the  Italian 
music  of  those  days  did  not  convey  the  trifling  and 
vulgar  idea  attached  to  the  modern  word. 

Corelli  appears  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and 
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gentle  disposition,  and  this  character  is  mirrored 
in  the  style  of  his  music.  His  sensitive  mind  was 
perpetually  causing  him  to  feel  acutely  the  slightest 
mortification,  but  the  meekness  of  his  temper 
did  not  hinder  him  sometimes  from  vindicating 
the  respect  due  to  himself  and  his  profession. 
When  performing  a  solo  on  one  occasion  at  Car- 
dinal Ottoboni's,  he  observed  the  cardinal  and 
another  person  talking,  on  which  he  laid  down 
his  violin,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  replied 
that  "he  feared  his  music  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation." 

He  could  indulge,  too,  in  a  vein  of  good- 
humoured  pleasantry,  and — what  is  more  difficult, 
perhaps— could  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  powers 
of  a  rival. 

When  Adam  Strunck,  violinist  to  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  played  before  .him,  Corelli,  in  amaze- 
ment at  his  dexterity,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  called 
Arcangelo,  but,  by  heaven,  sir,  you  must  be  Archi- 
diavolo ! " 

Corelli's  compositions  are  now  almost  entirely 
laid  aside  by  public  performers,  less  on  account 
•of  their  intrinsic  merits  than  because  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
violin  as  a  solo  instrument.  Hogarth,  speaking 
of  his  concertos,  says : 

"The"  eighth,  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  performed  on  Christmas  Eve,  has  probably 
had  more  celebrity  than  any  piece  of  music  that 
ever  was  written.  It  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
seems  destined  to  bid  defiance  to  the  attacks  of 
time.  The  whole  is  full  of  profound  religious 
feeling,  and  the  pastoral  sweetness  of  the  move- 
ment descriptive  of  the  '  shepherds  abiding  in  the 
fields  '  has  never  been  surpassed,  not  even  by 
Handel's  movement  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
'Messiah.'  If  ever  this  divine  music  is  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten,  it  will  be  the  most  unequi- 
vocal sign  of  the  corruption  of  taste  and  the  decay 
■of  music  in  England." 

After  this,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  the  first  appearance  of  these 
concertos  among  our  countrymen.  They  were  sent 
over  in  a  parcel  of  books  to  a  bookseller  in  the 
Strand.  The  bookseller  being  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Henry  Needier,  the  talented  amateur  violinist, 
and  anxious  to  gratify  his  patron's  well-known 
taste,  rushed  off  post-haste  to  find  him.  Needier 
was  discovered  engaged  with  some  kindred  spirits 
in  the  performance  of  chamber  music.  The 
bookseller  was  admitted,  and  the  sight  of  his 
newly- imported  prize  threw  the  company  into  an 
i-cstacy  of  delight ;  "  the  parts  were  at  once 
allotted  to  the  different  performers,  and  not  until 
the  whole  twelve  concertos  had  been  played  did 
they  rise  from  their  seats."  A  very  practical 
demonstration  of  musical  zeal. 

Needier  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  the  meetings  of  which 
were  held  at  a  tavern  called  the  "  Crown  and  An- 
chor," then  opposite  St.  Clement's  Church  in  the 
Strand. 

By  the  way,  here  is  a  curious  glimpse  of  Pater- 
noster Row  in  connection  with  music.  The  son  of 
John  Young,  the  violin-maker,  set  on  foot  a  series 
of  musical  meetings,  which  were  so  successful  that 


he  speedily  found  it  necessary  to  secure  larger 
rooms  than  his  father's  house  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard afforded.  "The  Queen's  Head  Tavern,"  in 
Paternoster  Row,  was  selected  as  a  suitable  place. 
A  few  years  later,  in  172+,  they  were  held  at  the 
"  Castle,"  in  the  same  locality ;  hence  the  name  of 
"Castle  Concerts."  Woolaston,  the  painter,  he 
who  painted  Tom  firitton  in  his  blue  frock,  coal- 
measure  in  hand,  now  painted  Young's  portrait, 
which  long  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  "  Castle  Inn." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  These  concerts  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  popularity  and  excellence, 
and  were  ultimately  held  at  the  Haberdashers' 
Hall,  where  performances  of  oratorios  were  given. 
Another  society  was  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Castle  Concerts  at  the  'Swan  Tavern.'  Among 
the  subscribers  were  many  merchants  and  wealthy 
citizens.  Here  the  violinist  Obadiah  Shuttle- 
worth  led  the  orchestra.  After  an  existence  of 
about  twelve  years  a  fire  occurred,  in  17+8,  which 
destroyed  the  music  and  instruments,  ending  the 
society's  career.  It  was  at  these  concerts  that  the 
greatest  philanthropist  among  violinists — Michael 
Christian  Festing — the  chief  promoter  and  hono- 
rary secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians, 
played  first  violin.  Festing  was  a  pupil  of  Gemi- 
niani.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior 
attainments,  and  was  courted  and  patronised  by 
the  highest  in  the  social  scale.  Festing's  compo- 
sitions were  concert  solos,  sonatas,  concertos,  and 
symphonies  for  stringed  and  other  instruments. 

"  Richard  Clarke,  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  the 
originator  of  '  Medley  Overtures,'  namely,  intro- 
ductory music  made  up  of  passages  from  popular 
airs.  This  class  of  writing  has  been  mainly  deve- 
loped in  the  music  of  the  pantomime  down  to  the 
present  time.  This  same  Richard  Clarke  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Colley  Cibber. 

"  An  offshoot  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
was  the  Madrigal  Society,  which  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  amusical  enthusiast  in  the  person  of  John 
Immyns,  a  lawyer  by  profession.  The  society's 
meetings  were  held  at  an  old  alehouse  in  Bride 
Lane,  Fleet  Street.  The  subscription  was  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter,  which  entitled 
the  members  to  beer  and  tobacco.  Many  of  the 
subscribers  were  mechanics  or  Spitalfields  weavers. 
Here,  amid  the  curling  whiffs  of  the  fragrant  weed, 
Immyns  often  led  his  little  club  through  the  ma- 
drigals of  Orlando  Lassus,  Russo,  and  those  of  the 
Prince  of  Venosa,  and  read-  aloud  a  chapter  of 
Zarlino.  His  passion  for  these  early  and  famous 
madrigal  writers  blinded  him  to  the  merits  of 
Handel  and  Bononcini,  both  of  whom  he  regarded, 
curiously  enough,  as  corruptors  of  the  art.  A  pro- 
minent member  of  this  same  club  was  one  Samuel 
Jeacocke,  an  amateur  performer  on  the  tenor,  and 
who  furnishes  us  with  the  earliest  instance  of  fid- 
dle-baking I  have  met  with.  Whenever  his  fiddles 
were  out  of  sorts,  his  plan  was  to  bake  them  for  a 
week  or  more  in  sawdust  I  If  Jeacocke' s  curative 
measures  gave  rise  to  the  wholesale  fiddle-bakings 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  both  here  and  abroad, 
the  players  of  the  coming  generation  will  have  no 
cause  to  hold  in  reverence  the  name  of  Jeacocke." 

In  1776  we  hear  of  the  establishment  of  the 
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Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  or  King's  Concert. 
The  band  was  led  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  the  famous 
Crossdill  was  principal  violoncello.  Mr.  Hart 
tells  us  that  to  these  concerts  "  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  it  is  related 
that  a  friend  once  observed  to  him,  'Duke,  I  can- 
not understand  how  you  can  attend  so  regularly 
the  Ancient  Concerts  ?'  '  Oh,'  replied  his  grace, 
'  there  is  the  best  reason  for  that — there  is  no  place 
where  I  can  enjoy  a  sounder  nap.'  The  Iron  Duke 
had  evidently  not  inherited  the  musical  taste  of 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  Gerainiani,  upon  being  requested  to  in- 
struct him,  confessed  his  inability  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  he  had  already  acquired." 

Michael  Festing,  mentioned  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, was  the  original  of  Hogarth's  "  Enraged 
Musician,"  although  the  violinist  Castrucci  was 
long  thought  to  be  so.  A  curious  announcement 
concerning  the  latter  performer  appeared  in  the 
"Daily  Post"  of  February  und,  1732,  namely, 
that  he  would  play  a  solo  "  in  which  he  engages 
himself  to  execute  twenty-four  notes  in  one  bow." 
The  next  day  an  unknown  fiddler  capped  this  cli- 
max by  advertising  his  intention  to  play  twcitty-fivt 
notes  in  one  bow. 

Castrucci  was  the  leader  of  the  opera  band  in 
London  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  he  was  then  growing  old  and  losing  much 
of  his  former  vigour  of  execution.  Handel,  who 
at  that  time  had  the  management,  wished  to  place 
John  Clegg,  the  pupil  of  Matthew  Dubourg,  in  his 
station.  But  not  wishing  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
Castrucci  by  making  the  intended  change  without 
convincing  him  that  it  was  necessary,  he  composed 
a  violin  concerto  in  which  the  second  part  was  as 
difficult  as  the  first.  This  piece  he  requested  the 
pair  to  perform.  Clegg  executed  one  share  of  the 
task  with  grace  and  facility,  while  Castrucci 
laboured  imperfectly  through  the  other,  and  was 
constrained  to  admit  the  superiority  of  his  rival. 
Handel,  however,  not  unmindful  of  the  good  ser- 
vice the  veteran  had  rendered  in  his  younger  days, 
was  careful  to  retain  him  in  the  band,  and  in  many 
ways  proved  a  true  friend  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Clegg,  whose  beauty  of  tone 
and  graces  of  execution  won  such  admiration,  was 
purchasing  his  triumphs  at  far  too  great  a  sacrifice. 
About  the  year  17+2  he  had  so  deranged  his 
faculties  by  intense  study  and  practice,  that  he  was 
confined  in  Bedlam.  What  renders  the  story 
more  pitiful  is  the  fact  that  it  was  long  an  amuse- 
ment, as  fashionable  as  inhuman,  to  visit  him  there 
and  be  entertained  either  by  his  fiddle  or  his  folly. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  thought  of  the 
poor  lunatic,  the  victim  of  his  own  overtasked 
powers,  to  another  violin-player,  whose  long  life 
seems  to  link  us  with  the  previous  generation. 
Francis  Hackwood  is  perhaps  better  remembered 
as  a  facetious  fiddler  than  a  brilliant  one,  and 
many  stories  are  told  of  his  convivial  and  enter- 
taining qualities.  His  detractors  have  supple- 
mented this  with  a  charge  of  meanness,  which 
would  appeartohave  little  other  foundation  than  the 
fact  that  he  one  night  shouldered  his  own  violon- 
cello on  his  way  home  from  Apsley  House  (as  they 
affirm,  to  save  expense  of  coach  or  porter),  though 


he  was  himself  attired  "in  an  elegant  suit  of  blue 
and  silver."  How  much  more  likely  that  the  act 
arose  from  the  anxious  care  for  his  instrument 
common  to  many  a  performer.  It  is  one  of  the 
anecdotes  connected  with  him,  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  concert  given  by  Lord  Hampden  to  a 
large  assemblage  of  rank  and  fashion,  when  the 
musicians  had  been  taxed  to  exert  themselves  till 
a  most  unreasonable  hour  in  the  morning,  his 
lordship  put  the  question,  "  Hackwood,  will  you 
stay  and  sup  with  us  ?"  and  that  the  answer  was, 
"  No,  my  lord,  I  can't,  for  I  think  " — taking  out 
his  watch — "my  wife  must  be  waiting  breakfast 
for  me."  Hackwood  was  for  some  years  father,  as 
the  term  goes,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians, 
and  lived  until  1821. 

Ten  years  later,  after  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
triumphs  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Paris,  and  elsewhere, 
Paganini  visited  England.  This  singular  being, 
whose  childhood  was  cramped  and  darkened  by 
the  cruel  treatment  of  his  father,  and  whose  early 
youth  had  been  a  season  of  more  than  ordinary 
temptation,  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  powers 
which  left  him — a  half-educated  and  friendless  lad 
— with  no  lack  of  money,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame.  We  append  two  or  three  accounts  of 
the  great  artist,  written  at  the  time,  beginning 
with  an  extract  from  the  "  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine," which  thus  describes  his  first  appearance  in 
London,  where  the  spacious  area  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  scarcely  adequate  to  the  large  expecta- 
tions founded  upon  his  fame,  was  selected  as  the 
scene  of  his  debut. 

"  His  first  concert  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1 83 1.  After  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  had 
been  played,  and  '  Largo  al  Factotum '  sung  by 
Lablache,  a  tall  haggard  figure,  with  long  black 
hair  strangely  falling  down  to  his  shoulders,  slid 
forward  like  a  spectral  apparition.  There  was 
something  awful,  unearthly,  in  that  countenance  ; 
but  his  play  I  our  pen  seems  involuntarily  to  evade 
the  task  of  giving  utterance  to  sensations  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  language.  If  we  were  to 
affirm  that  we  have  heard  many  celebrated  vio- 
linists of  various  countries,  and  that  Paganini  did 
everything  which  their  performance  had  taught  us 
to  consider  possible  on  the  instrument,  we  should 
fall  greatly  short  of  the  impression  we  would  wish 
to  convey.  I  fwe  were  to  declare,  as  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  maintained,  that  Paganini  has 
advanced  a  century  beyond  the  present  standard 
of  virtuosity,  the  assertion  would  be  equally  in- 
correct, for  we  believe  that  the  centuries  to 
come  will  not  produce  a  master  spirit,  a  mu- 
sical phenomenon,  organised  like  Paganini.  But 
what,  we  have  been  asked,  in  the  midst  of  our  ecsta- 
cies,  what  are  these  excellencies,  these  wonders, 
so  unattainable  by  the  rest  of  his  competitors  ? 

"  These  excellencies,  we  reply,  consist  in  the 
combination  of  absolute  mechanical  perfection  of 
every  imaginable  kind,  perfection  hitherto  un- 
known and  unthought  of,  with  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  the  human  mind,  inseparable  from 
eminence  in  the  fine  arts  ;  intellectual  superiority, 
sensibility,  deep  feeling,  poesy — genius !" 

This  is  but  one  of  countless  notices,  equally 
enthusiastic,  that  appeared.     We  select  the  next 


THE     VIOLIN. 


as  defining  more  distinctly  the  peculiar  bodily 
formation  which  had  no  unimportant  share  in 
winning  these  extraordinary  successes. 

"Paganini's  playing  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
intellectual.  It  is  mental  as  well  as  physical  and 
mechanical.  The  instant  he  seizes  his  violin, 
which  he  usually  coquets  with  for  a  time  before 
bringing  it  up  to  its  proper  place,  a  sudden  anima- 
tion passes  over  his  countenance.  He  has  the 
advantage,  which  all  concert-players,  by  the  way, 
ought  to  adopt,  of  never  using  a  book.  This  mode 
in  itself  has  as  much  the  superiority  as  a  speech 
delivered  has  over  one  that  is  read.  When  the 
first  bow  is  drawn  Paganini  is  evidently  lost  to 
every,  other  thought,  and  is  revelling  probably  in  a 
world  of  his  own  creation.  All  his  passages  seem 
free  and  unpremeditated,  as  if  conceived  on  the 
instant.  One  has  no  impression  of  their  having 
cost  him  either  forethought  or  labour. 

"  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  to  lessen  the 
wonder  of  Paganini's  powers  in  the  way  of  mere 
mechanism  is  that  he  is  indebted  for  them,  in 
some  measure,  to  his  own  peculiar  conformation. 
His  long  arms  and  slender  frame  allow  him  to 
place  the  instrument  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  that  is  possible,  and  his  left  arm  is 
brought  so  completely  under  it,  that  his  hand 
seems  to  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  finger- 
board. Such  is  the  flexibility,  besides,  of  his 
joints,  that  he  can  throw  his  thumb  nearly  back 
upon  his  wrist,  and  extend  his  little  finger  at  the 
same  time  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  these 
means,  when  in  the  first  position,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  violin,  he  can  reach  without  shifting  to  the 
second  octave.  His  extreme  high  notes- — for  he 
contrives  to  play  three  octaves  on  each  string — are 
given  consequently  with  a  precision  and  certainty 
never  heard  before.  This  flexibility,  without 
doubt,  is  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  many 
of  the  passages,  though  it  is  probably  not  wholly 
natural  to  him,  but  acquired  in  part  by  his  long 
and  severe  practice.  His  solo  on  the  fourth  or  G 
string  (the  other  three  being  discarded  for  the 
occasion)  we  consider  among  the  most  charming 
as  well  as  the  most  wonderful  specimens.  There 
are  few  players,  we  apprehend,  who,  in  point  of 
mere  difficulty,  could  do  on  four  strings  what 
Paganini  does  on  one ;  but  that  is  nothing.  The 
charm  lies  in  the  peculiar  effect — in  the  soft  sil- 
very tone  of  that  string,  which  one  almost  imagines 
to  be  increased,  though  perhaps  without  reason, 
by  taking  the  others  away.  No  defect  is  felt  as 
regards  compass  in  this  piece.  There  appears  to 
be  as  many  notes  as  in  the  violin  in  its  ordinary 
state ;  and  in  fact  by  the  aid  of  the  harmonics  he 
does  make  nearly  as  many." 

Of  course  there  were  opinions  not  so  entirely 
complimentary.  Thus  we  find  Macready,  the  tra- 
gedian, writing  in  his  diary:  "July  17th,  1833 — 
Went  to  Dntry  Lane  to  see  Paganini.  His  power 
over  his  instrument  is  surprising;  the  tones  he 
draws  from  it  might  be  thought  those  of  the 
sweetest  flageolet  and  hautboy,  and  sometimes 
of  the  human  voice;  the  expression  he  gives  to  a 
common  air  is  quite  charming.  His  playing  of 
'  Patrick's  Day'  was  the  sweetest  piece  of  instru- 
mental music  I  ever  heard — but  he  is  a  quack." 


And  Thomas  Moore  remarked  that  Paganini 
"  Abuses  his  powers.  He  could  play  divinely, 
and  does  so  sometimes  for  a  minute  or  two,  hut 
then  come  his  tricks  and  surprises,  his  bow  in  con- 
vulsions, and  his  enharmonics  like  the  mewlings 
of  an  expiring  cat." 

The  eccentric  performances  which  so  disturbed 
the  poet  are  alluded  to  by  Hogarth,  the  musical 
critic,  who  adds,  "  It  was  not,  however,  by  these 
tricks,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  he  gained  the  suf- 
frages of  those  who  were  charmed  by  his  truly 
great  qualities — his  '  soul  of  fire,'  his  boundless 
fancy,  his  energy,  tenderness,  and  passion ;  these 
are  the  qualities  which  give  him  a  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art." 

Paganini  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  England 
in  1833,  returning  to  the  Continent  in  possession 
of  considerable  wealth.  With  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Nice  in  1840,  we  bring  our  fiddle  gos- 
sip to  a  close.  Whether  Paganini  has  made  an)' 
permanent  impression  on  his  art,  or  whether,  as 
M.  Fetis  says,  "  it  was  born  and  will  die  with 
him,"  the  fact  remains  that  the  violin,  an  excep- 
tionally versatile  and  difficult  instrument,  has 
hitherto  yielded  its  most  marvellous  effects  in  the 
hand  of  this  prince  of  players. 


-Storming   Sismtt. 

Another  day  has  come,  O  Lord, 

A  royal  gift  to  me, 
Higher  to  raise  my  soul  toward 

lis  heavenly  goal  and  Thee. 

Another  day,  for  Thy  great  sake, 
To  suffer,  strive,  and  love. 

And  do  my  best  this  world  to  make 
More  like  Thy  world  above. 

Lord,  at  Thy  feet  I  lay  my  will 
To  strive  with  Thine  no  more, 

May  I  Thy  utmost  tasks  fulfil. 
And  all  Thy  ways  adore. 

Although  my  soul  affrighted  be, 
Quailing  at  sorrow's  blast, 

Yet  may  I  ride  the  storm  with  Thee, 
Lashed  to  Thy  strong  mainmast. 

Or  if  by  Thee  my  feet  be  led 

Through  pastures  fresh  and  fair, 
'Mid  lilies  white  and  roses  red 
Which  Thou  hast  scattered  there. 

Then  may  I  gather  onto  me 
The  blessings  Thou  hast  given, 

And  cull  such  flowerets  joyously 
As  best  may  bloom  in  heaven. 

Let  all  my  ads  be  pure  and  just 
This  day,  and  till,  at  night, 

1  give  my  soul  to  Tbee  in  trust, 
And  slumber  in  Thy  sight ! 
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IN  former  years  the  shepherds  of  the  wolds  of 
Yorkshire  were  a  race  of  men  of  great  import- 
ance, especially  when  the  country  was  open 
and  sheep  were  its  chief  treasures.  Since,  however, 
turnip-fields  have  replaced  the  fine  pasture  of  the 
downs,  the  shepherds  have  lost  much  of  their  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  many  of  their  old  customs 
and  traditions  are  well-nigh  forgotten.  Thus,  some 
years  ago,  they  were  united  in  a  kind  of  guild,  and 
before  any  one  was  allowed  to  join  the  "  order  "  he 
was  bound  to  say  by  heart,  and  generally  in  church, 
the  "  Shepherd's  Psalm,"  as  it  was  called,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  The  great  festival  of  their 
year  was  known  as  "  Shepherd  Sunday,"  when  the 
lesson  read  contained  our  Lord's  words,  "lam 
the  Good  Shepherd."  Although  it  was  rarely 
that  the  shepherds,  scattered  over  the  hills  and 
watching  their  flocks  at  all  hours  and  seasons, 
could  appear  at  church,  yet  they  seldom  failed  to 


be  present  on  "  Shepherd  Sunday."  In  another 
way,  also,  this  was  an  important  occasion,  because 
it  was  the  Sunday  on  which  their  marriage  banns 
were  generally  called  for  the  first  time.  As  soon 
as  the  names  had  been  pronounced  by  the  minister 
the  congregation  speedily  responded,  "God  save 
them  well,  and  send  them  good  speed."  This 
custom  has  not  yet  died  out  in  the  wolds,  and  is 
considered  to  be  older  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
Referring  to  another  class  of  shepherds — namely, 
those  on  Salisbury  Plain — we  are  told  that  they  were 
so  proverbially  idle  that,*  rather  than  rise  when 
asked  the  way  across  the  plain,  they  put  up  one  or 
their  legs  towards  the  place,  and  said,  "Theek 
woyl"  (this  way).  "Thuck  way!"  (that  way). 
Aubrey,  too,  describes  the  dress  of  the  Wiltshire 
shepherds  in  his  day  as  that  of  the  Roman  01 
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Arcadian  shepherds,  thus  portrayed  in  Drayton's 
"  Polyolbion : "  "A  long  white  cloak,  with  a  very 
deep  cape,  which  comes  half  down  their  backs, 
made  of  the  locks  of  the  sheep.  There  was  a  sheep 
crook,  a  sling  or  scrip,  iron  tar  box,  a  pipe  or  flute, 
and  their  dog.  But  since  1671  they  are  grown  so 
luxurious  as  to  neglect  their  ancient  warm  and 
useful  fashion,  and  go  a-la-mode."  Evelyn  alludes 
to  the  changes  in  the  shepherd's  dress,  and  re- 
marks that  "  before  the  civil  wars  many  of  them 
made  straw  hats  which  I  think  is  now  left  off,  and 
our  shepherdesses  of  late  years  do  begin  to  work 
point,  whereas  before  they  did  only  knit  coarse 
stockings.  Instead  of  the  sling  they  have  now  a 
hollow  iron  or  piece  of  horn,  not  unlike  a  shoeing- 
hom,  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  crosier,  by 
which  they  take  up  stones  and  sling,  and  keep 
their  flocks  in  order." 

The  chief  festival  in  the  shepherd's  year  is  the 
sheep- shearing  season,  a  business  of  much  impor- 
tance in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  wool, 
being  the  basis  of  the  principar^  manufactures,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  that  this  king- 
dom affords.  The  time  for  sheep-shearing  com- 
mences as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  is  so  far 
settled  as  to  allow  the  sheep  to  lay  aside  a  great 
part  of  their  clothing  without  danger  of  catching 
cold.  Dyer  lays  down  the  following  tokens  to 
mark  the  proper  time : — 

"  If  verdant  elder  spreads 
Her  silver  flowers  ;  if  humble  daisies  yield 
To  yellow  crowfoot  and  luxuriant  grass, 
Gay  shearing- time  approaches. " 

Our  ancestors,  who  took  advantage  of  every 
natural  holiday  to  keep  it  long  and  gladly,  cele- 
brated the  time  of  sheep- shearing  by  a  feast  ex- 
clusively rural.  Drayton,  who,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  countryman  of  Shakespeare,  has 
graphically  described  this  festive  scene,  the  vale 
of  Evesham  being  the  locality  of  the  sheep-shear- 
ing which  he  pictured  so  pleasantly : — 

"  The  shepherd  king, 
Whose  flock  halh  chanced  that  year  the  earliest  lamb  to 

In  his  gay  baldric  sits  at  his  low  grassy  board, 

With  flowers,  curds,  clouted  cream,  and  country  dainties 

stored ; 
And  whilst  the  bagpipe  pUys,  each  lusty  jocund  swain 
Quaffs  syllabubs  in  cans  to  all  upon  the  plain, 
And  to  their  country  girls,  whose  nosegays  they  do  wear  ; 
Some  roundelays  do  sing,  the  rest  the  burthen  bear." 

Again,  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  (iv.  4),  one  of  the 
most  delicious  scenes  is  that  of  a  sheep -shearing, 
in  which  we  have  the  more  poetical  "  Shepherd 
Queen."  Mr.  Fnrnivall*  justly  remarks : — "  How 
happily  it  brings  Shakespeare  before  as,  mixing 
with  his  Stratford  neighbours  at  their  sheep-shear- 
ing and  country  sports,  enjoying  the  vagabond 
pedlar's  gammon  and  talk ;  delighting  in  the  sweet 
Warwickshire  maidens,  and  buying  them  '  fair- 
ings ;'  telling  goblin  stories  to  the  boys,  '  There 
was  a  man  dwelt  in  a  churchyard  ;*  opening  his 

*  Introduction  to  the  "  Leopold  Shakespeare,"  nd. 


heart  afresh  to  all  the  innocent  mirth  and  the 
beauty  of  nature  around  him."  The  expense  at- 
taching to  these  festivities  was  occasionally  very 
heavy,  and  appears  to  have  afforded  matter. of 
complaint.  Thus  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"  the  clown 
asks,  "What  am  I  to  buy  for  onr  sheep-shearing 
feast?"  And  be  then  proceeds  to  enumerate 
various  things  which  he  will  have  to  purchase. 
In  Tusser's  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry," 
this  festival  is  described  under  the  "  Ploughman's 
Feast  Days,"  and  the  subjoined  directions  are  given 
for  its  proper  observance : 

"  Wife,  make  us  a  dinner,  spare  flesh  neither  come, 
Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  must  be  shorne, 
At  sheep-shearing,  neighbours  none  other  things  crave 
But  good  cheere  and  welcome  like  neighbours  to  have." 

One  of  the  favourite  sports  at  the  Shearing  Fes- 
tival was  wrestling,  the  usual  prize  being  a  ram, 
although  occasionally  prizes  of  greater  value  were 
given,  such  as  a  "  white  bull,  a  great  courser  with 
saddle  and  bridle,  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  a  red  gold 
ring."  Clare,  also,  has  prettily  described  some  of 
the  customs  peculiar  to  this  festival : 

"  And  now,  when  shearing  of  the  flocks  is  done, 
Some  ancient  customs,  mixed  with  harmless  fun, 
Crown  the  swain's  merry  toils.     The  timid  maid, 
Pleased  to  be  praised,  and  yet  of  praise  afraid. 
Seeks  the  best  flowers  ;  not  those  of  woods  and  fields. 
But  such  as  every  farmer's  garden  yields. 

**■*#»* 
These  the  maid  gathers  with  a  coy  delight, 
And  ties  them  up  in  readiness  for  night. 
Then  gives  to  every  swain,  'tween  love  and  shame. 
Her  '  clipping  posies  '  as  his  yearly  claim. 
He  rises  to  obtain  the  custom'd  kiss. 
With  stifled  smiles,  half  hankering  after  bliss, 
She  shrinks  away,  and  blushing,  calls  it  rude  ; 
Vet  turns  to  smile,  and  hopes  to  be  pursued  ; 
While  one,  to  whom  the  hint  may  be  applied. 
Follows  to  gain  it,  and  is  not  denied." 

In  some  places,  at  the  feast  which  wound  up 
the  sheep-shearing,  the  principal  delicacies  wero 
furmety  and  cheesecakes.  Sternberg,  in  his 
"Folk-lore  of  Northamptonshire"  (1851,  p.  17s), 
speaking  of  this  annual  feast,  says  that  "  it  is  some- 
times given,  but  the  modern  usage  presents  but  a. 
shadowy  resemblance  to  the  ancient  festivity,  and, 
has  in  many  cases  degenerated  into  a  large  seed- 
cake, which  is  eaten  by  the  workmen  on  the  sceno 
of  their  labours."  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
seedcake  was  not  confined  to  the  shepherds,  but 
in  many  counties  was  presented  to  the  farm- 
labourers  at  the  end  of  the  sowing  season,  and 
was  popularly  known  as  a  "  seblet-cake."  At 
eaning-tide  it  is  still  customary  in  Northampton- 
shire, on  the  birth  of  the  first  lamb,  to  regale  the 
shepherds  with  pancakes,  a  custom  which  has 
been  observed  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  a 
survival  of  the  domestic  life  of  our  rural  peasantry 
iri  days  gone  by. 

Amongst  the  superstitions  of  the  shepherd  may- 
be noticed  his  belief  in  fairies,  and  he  will  occa- 
sionally point  out  to  the  passer-by  those  mys- 
terious spots  generally  known  as  "fairy-rings." 
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According  also  to  a  belief  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  sheep  will  not  eat  the  grass  on 
these  fairy-rings,  and  thus  in  the  "Tempest" 
Prospero  (Act  v.  sc,  i )  says, — 

"  You  de  mi  -pup  pels,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites,  and  yon  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms." 

These  fairies,  however,  are  simply  a  fungus  below 
the  surface,  which  has  seeded  in  a  circular  range, 
as  many  plants  do.  It  appears  that  the  dislike  to 
these  so-called  fairy-rings  is  not  confined  to  sheep, 
because  we  are  told  that  when  the  damsels  of  old 
gathered  maydew  on  the  grass,  which  they  made 
use  of  to  improve  their  complexions,  they  left  un- 
disturbed such  of  it  as  they  perceived  on  the 
fairy-rings,  apprehensive  that  the  fairies  should  in 
revenge  destroy  their  beauty ;  nor  was  it  reckoned 
safe  to  put  the  foot  within  the  rings  lest  they 
should  be  liable  to  fairies'  power,  Of  the  many 
fairy  legends,  too,  in  which  the  shepherd  holds  a 
prominent  place,  we  may  quotB  two  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Wirt  Sikes,  in  his  interesting  work  entitled 
"  British  Goblins "  C1880,  121): — "One  evening, 
a  shepherd  who  had  been  searching  for  his  sheep 
on  the  side  of  Nant-y-Bettws,  espied  a  number  of 
little  people  singing  and  dancing,  and  some  of  the 
prettiest  damsels  he  ever  set  eyes  on  preparing  a 
feast.  He  went  to  them  and  partook  of  the  meal, 
and  thought  that  he  had  never  tasted  anything  to 
equal  those  dishes.  When  it  became  dusk  they 
pitched  their  tents,  and  the  shepherd  had  never 
before  seen  such  beautiful  things  as  they  had 
about  them  there.  They  provided  him  with  a 
soft  feather-bed  and  sheets  of  the  finest  linen,  and 
he  retired  feeling  like  a  prince.  But  on  the  mor- 
row, lo  and  heboid !  his  bed  was  but  a  bush  of 
bulrushes,  and  his  pillow  a  tuft  of  moss.  He, 
however,  found  in  his  shoes  some  pieces  of  silver, 
and  afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  be  continued  to 
find  once  a  week  a  piece  of  silver  placed  between 
two  stones  near  the  spot  where  he  had  lain.  One 
day,  unfortunately,  he  divulged  his  secret  to 
another,  and  the  weekly  coin  was  never  placed 
there  again." 

The  other  legend  tells  ns  that  one  day  a  shep- 
herd near  Cwm  Llan  heard  some  strange  noise  in 
a  crevice  of  a  rock,  and  on  turning  to  see  what  it 
was,  found  there  a  singular  creature,  who  wept 
bitterly.  This  he  found  out  to  be  a  fairy  child, 
but,  whilst  he  was  looking  at  it  compassionately, 
two  middle-aged  men  came  and  thanked  him 
courteously  for  his  kindness,  and  on  leaving,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  staff  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 
The  following  year  every  sheep  he  possessed  bore 
two  ewe  lambs.  They  continued  to  thus  breed 
for  many  years  in  succession ;  but  one  very  dark 
and  stormy  night,  having  stayed  very  late  in  the 
village,  in  crossing  the  river  that  comes  down 
from  Cwm  Llan,  there  being  a  great  flood  sweep- 
ing everything  before  it,  he  dropped  his  staff  into 
the  river  and  saw  it  no  more.  On  the  morrow  he 
found  that  nearly  all  his  sheep  and  lambs,  like  his 
staff,  had  been  swept  away  by  the  flood.  His 
wealth  had  departed  from  him  in  the  same  way  as 


it  came— with  the  staff  which  he  had  received 
from  the  guardians  of  the  fairy  child. 

A  curious  form  of  superstition  was  formerly 
current  amongst  the  Irish  shepherds,  and  is  thus 
described  in  Piers's  "Description  of  West 
Meath : " — "  On  the  first  Sunday  in  harvest,  via., 
in  August,  they  will  be  sure  to  drive  their  cattle 
into  some  pool  or  river,  and  therein  swim  them. 
This  they  observe  as  inviolable  as  if  it  were  • 
point  of  religion,  for  they  think  no  beast  will  liv* 
the  whole  year  unless  they  be  thus  drenched.  I 
deny  not  but  that  swimming  of  cattle,  and  chiefly 
in  this  season  of  the  year,  is  healthful  unto  them, 
as  the  poet  Virgil  hath  remarked, — 

'  In  the  healthful  Hood  to  plunge  the  bleating  flock.' " 

In  Scotland  it  is  still  regarded  unlucky  if  the 
sheep  on  a  farm  bring  forth  stock  of  various 
colours,  and  the  Sussex  shepherd  accounts  it  a 
bad  omen  to  have  two  or  three  black  sheep  in  his 
flock.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  in  daily  life 
we  are  accustomed  to  speak  figuratively  of  the  one 
black  sheep  that  is  the  cause  of  sorrow  in  the 
family,  in  its 'reality  it  is  considered  by  the  Sussex 
shepherd  as  an  omen  of  good  luck  to  his  flock. 
Curious  to  say,  however,  in  Scotland,  within  the 
last  few  years,  when  a  lamb  of  black  colour  was 
brought  forth  in  a  flock  it  was  immediately  put  to 
death,  its  appearance  being  looked  upon  as  the 
forerunner  .of  misfortune  to  the  flock-master 
Again,  many  shepherds  are  very  particular  about 
shearing  their  sheep  at  the  moon's  increase,  and 
in  the  "  Husbandman's  Practice"  (1664)— a  book 
much  used  by  our  rural  peasantry  in  years  gone 
by — we  are  told  to  "shear  sheep  at  the  moon's 
increase."  Amongst  some  of  the  signs  by  which 
the  shepherd  takes  notice  of  the  coming  weather, 
we  are  told  that  if  sheep  gambol  and  fight,  or 
make  for  the  sheltered  spots,  rain  is  at  hand,  a 
piece  of  weather-lore  which  we  find  on  the  Con- 
tinent— 

"  Si  les  moutons  dansent,  signe  de  vent ; 
L'its  restent  conches,  signe  de  plnie." 

The  Scotch  shepherds  tell  us  that  before  a 
storm  old  sheep  eat  greedily,  but  sparingly  before 
a  thaw.  When  they  leave  the  high  grounds  and 
bleat  much  in  the  evening  and  during  the  night, 
stormy  weather  may  be  expected.  In  winter,  too, 
when  they  feed  down  the  hill,  a  snowstorm  may 
be  looked  for;  but  when  they  feed  up  the  bum 
it  will  not  be  long  before  rain  approaches. 

Again,  whilst  speaking  of  the  shepherd's  super- 
stitions, we  may  note  here  a  few  of  those  charms 
for  the  cure  of  certain  diseases  supposed  to  reside 
in  sheep.  Thus  it  was  formerly  considered  effica- 
cious to  walk  amongst  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  in  the 
case  of  pulmonary  complaint  highly  beneficial.  A 
correspondent  of  "Notes  and  Queries,"  living  in 
Somersetshire,  a  few  years  ago  wrote  as  follows : 
"  A  child  in  my  parish  has  been  for  some  time 
afflicted  with  disease  of  some  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  mother  was  recommended  to  have  it 
carried  through  a  flock  of  sheep  as  they  were  let 
out  of  the  fold  in  the  morning.  The  time  was 
considered  to  be  of  importance.    Sleeping  among 
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sheep  was  looked  upon  in  Scotland  as  useful  in 
♦he  cure  of  any  lingering  disease  ;  and  it  was  re- 
garded, too,  a  good  plan  to  arise  early  in  the 
morning  and  to  go  into  the  byres  while  they  were 
being  cleaned,  and  if  the  patient  was  able  to  give 
help  in  the  cleaning,  so  much  the  better  for  his 
speedy  recovery.*  Furthermore,  for  the  cure  of 
cramp,  a  common  charm  formerly  resorted  to 
consisted  in  the  wearing  about  the  person  the 
patella  of  a  sheep  or  lamb — generally  known  as 
the  "  cramp-bone."  It  was  worn  as  near  the  skin 
as  possible,  and  at  night  was  laid  under  the 
pillow. 

Once  more,  we  may  note  here  a  well-known 
species  of  divination,  popularly  termed  "Spatu- 
lamancia,"  or  "  divination  by  the  blade-bone  of  a 
sheep,"  an  art  which  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Drayton : 

"  By  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram  from  off  the  right  side  par'd, 
Which  usually  they  boile,  the  spade-bone  being  bar'd, 
Which  when  the  wizard  takes,  and  gazing  thereupon. 
Things  long  to  come  foreshows,  as  things  done  long  agone." 

In  Ireland,  Camden  speaks  of  looking  through 
the  blade-bone  of  a  sheep  to  discover  A  black  spot 
which  foretells  a  death.  As  practised  in  Scot- 
land, Mr.  Thorns  has  given  a  full  description  in 
the  "  Folk-lore  Record,"  from  a  manuscript  ac- 
count by  Mr.  Donald  McPherson,  a  bookseller  of 
Chelsea,  a  Highlander  born,  and  who  possessed 
:l  thorough  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  super- 
stitions of  his  countrymen  :  "  Before  the  shoulder- 
blade  is  inspected  the  whole  of  the  flesh  must  be 
stripped  clean  off,  without  the  use  of  any  metal, 
cither  by  a  bone  or  a  hard  wooden  knife ;  only 
the  teeth.  Most  of  the  discoveries  are  made  by 
inspecting  the  spots  that  may  be  observed  in  the 
semi-transparent  part  of  the  blade ;  but  very  great 
proficients  penetrate  into  futurity  through  the 
opaque  parts  also.  Nothing  can  be  known  that 
may  happen  beyond  the  circle  of  the  ensuing  year. 
The  discoveries  made  have  relation  only  to  the 
person  for  whom  tne  sacrifice  is  offered." 

Alluding  to  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  shep- 
herds, we  may  mention  an  old  game  known  as  the 
"  Nine  Men's  Morris,"  which  was  once  a  very 
popular  recreation  amongst  them  as  they  tended 
their  flocks  in  the  fields.  It  was  also  termed 
"  Peg  Morris,"  under  which  name  it  is  called  by 
Clare,  who,  speaking  of  the  village  shepherd-boy, 
says: 

"  Oft  we  may  (rack  his  haunts,  where  he  hath  been 
To  spend  the  leisure  which  his  .toils  bestow, 
By  Nine-peg  Morris  nicked  upon  the  green." 

A  writer,  describing  this  game  as  played  in  days 
gone  by,  says :  "  The  shepherds  and  other  boys 
dig  up  the  turf  with  their  knives  to  represent  a 
sort  of  imperfect  chess-board.  It  consists  of  a 
square,  sometimes  only  a  foot  diameter,   some- 
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times  three  or  four  yards.  Within  this  is  another 
square,  every  side  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  ex- 
ternal square,  and  these  squares  are  joined  by 
lines  drawn  from  each  corner  of  both  squares  and 
the  middle  of  each  line.  One  party,  or  player, 
has  wooden  pegs,  the  otheT  stones,  which  they 
move  in  such  manner  as  to  take  up  each  other's 
men,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  area  of  the  inner 
square  is  called  '  the  pound,'  in  which  the  men 
taken  up  are  impounded.  These  figures  are  called 
by  the  country  people  '  Nine  Men's  Morris ' 
because  each  party  has  nine  men."  After  a  con- 
tinuance of  rainy  weather  these  squares  were  filled 
up  with  mud,  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  in. 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  (ii.  2) : 

"  The  Nine  Men's  Morris  titled  up  with  mud, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undbtioguishable." 

Upon  the  enclosure  of  open  fields  this  game  in 
after  years  was  transferred  to  a  board,  and  still 
continues  a  fireside  recreation  of  the  agricultural 
peasantry.  As  a  furtherproof  of  the  popularity  01 
this  mode  of  diversion  in  past  years,  we  may  quote 
the  following  from  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion    : 

"  Or  at  th'  unhappy  wags,  which  let  their  cine]  stray, 
At  nine  holes  on  the  heath  whilst  they  together  play." 

Another  pastime  practised  by  shepherds  is  the 
"  Shepherd's  Hey,"  or  "  Shepherd's  Run."  A 
greensward  circle  of  considerable  size  is  sunk 
below  the  surface  of  the  grass.  A  mazy  path, 
rather  more  than  a  foot  in  width,  is  formed  within 
by  a  trench,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  cut  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  the  trial  of  skill  consists  in  running 
the  maze  from  the  outside  to  the  smalt  circle  in 
the  centre,  in  a  given  time,  without  crossing  the 
boundaries  of  the  path.  Another  name  for  this 
diversion  was  the  "  Shepherds'  Race,"  or  "  Ring." 

Lastly,  we  may  quote,  in  conclusion,  two  curious 
customs  which  are  not  inappropriate  to  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  pages.  Thus,  in  former  years, 
singed  sheep's  heads  were  borne  in  the  procession 
before  the  Scots  in  London  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 
At  Kidlington,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  custom  was, 
says  Blount,  in  his  "Jocular  Tenures,"  that  "  oa 
Monday  after  Whitsun  week  a  fat  lamb  was  pro- 
vided, and  the  maids  of  the  town,  having  their 
thumbs  tied  behind  them,  ran  after  it,  and  she 
that  with  her  mouth  could  take  and  hold  the  lamb- 
was  declared  '  Lady  of  the  Lamb.'  The  lamb, 
when  dressed  with  the  skin  hanging  on  it,  was 
carried  on  a  long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her 
companions  to  the  green,  attended  with  music 
and  a  morris  dance  of  men,  and  another  of  women, 
where  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  dancing 
and  merriment.  The  next  day  the  lamb  was  part 
baked,  roasted,  and  boiled  for  the  lady's  feast, 
when  she  sat  majestically  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her,  music. 
and  other  diversions  concluding  the  ceremony." 
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II.— INDUCTION. 


WE  come  now  to  the  principle  known  as  elec- 
trical induction,  a  principle  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  on  which  all 
-mechanical  generators  of  electricity  are  based. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  an 
electrified  body  induces  a  charge  of  electricity 
in    a   non-electrified    body   brought   within   its 
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influence.  For  example,  let  p,  Fig.  7,  be  a  body 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  let  it  he 
brought  near  a  non-electrified  body,  n  p,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  demonstration,  is  usually.a  brass 
cylinder  mounted  on  an  insulating  stem  of  glass, 
and  having  a  pair  of  pith  balls  hnng  from  its  two 
ends.  As  the  cylinder  approaches  p  the  pith  balls 
will  be  seen  to  diverge,  thereby  showing  that  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder  have  become  electrified,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  balls  at  n  indicate  a  negative 
charge  at  that  end,  and  the  balls  at/  indicate  a 
positive  charge  at  the  other.  In  short,  the  positive 
electricity  on  p  has  apparently  separated  the  two 
fluids,  which  before  were  neutral  in  the  cylinder, 
and  attracted  the  negative  or  opposite  fluid  to  the 
nearest  point,  n,  while  it  has  repelled  the  positive 
or  similar  fluid  to  the  farthest  point,  p.  This  is 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  law  that  unlike 
electricities  attract  and  like  electricities  repel  each 
other. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  theTe  is  here  an 
"  action  at  a  distance  "  were  it  not  for  the  presence 
of  the  air  between  the  two  bodies,  and  Faraday 
has  shown  that  every  molecule  of  air  between  the 
two  bodies  is  acted  on  in  the  same  way  as  the 
cylinder  itself,  and  has  become  "  polarised  "  like 
it — that  is  to  say,  has  its  side  nearest  p,  showing 
a  negative  charge,  and  its  side  nearest  the  cylinder 
a  positive  charge,  according  to  the  imaginary 
Fig.  8,  where  r  and  N  are  the  two  bodies,  and  the 
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intervening  circles  are  supposed  to  be  the  air 
molecules.  Should  the  mutual  attraction  between 
p  and  n  become  too  great  for  the  air  molecules  to 
bear,  the  molecular  bridge  between  them  will 
break  down  under  the  stress,  and  the  electricities 
will  rush  together  through  the  air  with  a  cracking 
sound  and  flash  of  light.  This  is  the  action  which 
equally  takes  place  when  a  spark  is  drawn  from 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  or 
when  a   flash   of    lightning   passes    between  an 


electrified  cloud  moving  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  inducing  opposite  electricity  on  the* 
fields,  trees,  and  steeples  below.  As  electricity 
tends  to  discharge  from  points,  it  is  generally 
through  some  prominent  object  in  the  landscape 
that  the  lightning  discharge  takes  place,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  having  all  high  buildings 
protected. 

We  have  said  that  this  principle  of  induction  is 
utilised  in  the  construction  of  machines  for  gene- 
rating electricity — notably  in  the  Holtz  frictional 
machine.  And  although  we  need  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  that  complex  apparatus,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  explain  how  the  principle  is  applied. 
Returning,  then,  to  Fig.  7,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  if  the  charged  body,  p,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  cylinder,  the  two  separated  elec- 
tricities will  at  once  recombine,  and  the  transient 
separation  will  exist  no  more.  But  if,  while  p  is 
near  the  cylinder,  we  touch  the  remote  end  p,  and 
thus  take  away  the  positive  charge  thereon,  then  on 
withdrawing  our  finger  again  we  shall  still  leave  the 
negative  charge  at  the  end  («) ;  and  on  removing 
p,  this  negative  charge  having  no  longer  an  equal 
positive  charge  to  combine  with,  will  remain  upon 
the  cylinder  as  a  free  and  permanent  charge.  In 
this  way,  then,  can  induction  be  made  to  generate 
new  charges  of  electricity. 

Not  only,  however,  does  a  body  with  a  fixed 
charge  of  electricity  induce  an  opposite  charge  in 
another  body  standing  near  it,  but  a  current  of 
electricity  flowing  in  a  wire  induces  an  opposite 
current  in  another  wire  close  by.  This  is  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  immortal  Faraday,  and 
upon  it  are  founded  all  the  "induction  coils  "used 
by  medical  men  for  giving  shocks  to  patients, 
and  the  modem  dynamo- electric  machines  for 
generating  the  currents  to  feed  electric  lights  and 
drive  electric  motors.  In  the  year  1831  Faraday 
found  that  whenever  an  electric  current  is  suddenly 
sent-along  a  wire  (w,  Fig.  9),  as  shown  by  the 


arrow,  it  instantly  excites  an  opposite  current  in 
a  second  wire  (w1)  held  parallel  to  the  first.  This 
induced  current,  however,  is  only  momentary,  and 
is  evidently  due  to  the  first  passage  of  the  primary 
current  through  its  wire.  Though  the  primary 
current  is  kept  flowing,  the  induced,  or  secondary 
current  disappears ;  but  when  the  primary  current 
is  suddenly  stopped  the  induced  one  reappears, 
but  flowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which 
it  followed  before.  In  fact,  the  disturbance  caused 
by  starting  and  stopping  the  current  in  the  primary 
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wire  has  the  effect  of  setting  up  a  contrary  dis- 
turbance in  the  neighbouring'  wire. 

This  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  electro- 
dynamic  induction,  or  the  induction  of  moving 
electricity ;  but  Faraday  mated  his  discovery  by 
also  finding  that  the  motion  of  a  magnet  near  a 
wire  induced  a  current  in  the  latter.  This  action 
« is  called  magneto -electric  induction,  and  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  magnet  moves  and  the 
wire  is  kept  still,  or  the  wire  moves  and  the  mag- 
net is  kept  still.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  there 
should  be  a  relative  motion  between  the  two,  and 
that  the  wire  should  as  it  were  pass  through  the 
magnetic  space,  or  "  field,"  between  the  two  poles 
of  the  magnet.  The  strength  of  the  current  de- 
veloped in  this  way  depends  of  course  on  the 
power  of  the  magnet  and  the  resistance  of  the 
wire  employed;  but  with  the  same  magnet  and 
wire  the  current  is  stronger  the  quicker  the  wire 
is  moved  through  the  "  magnetic  field,"  and  the 
fairer  it  crosses  the  field  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
joining  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  Thus,  if  ns 
(Fig.  10)  are  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  w  a 


wire  passing  through  between  them,  the  current 
induced  in  it,  shown  by  the  arrow,  will  be  stronger 
when  it  traverses  the  "  lines  "  in  the  magnetic  field 
at  right  angles  in  this  way  than  when  it  crosses 
at  a  slant,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  w\ 

We  have  now  reviewed  some  of  the  principal 
facts  of  electricity,  and  in  succeeding  pages  we 
shall  describe  the  chief  applications  which  have 
been  made  of  them.  We  may  naturally  inquire, 
what  is  this  mysterious  agent  which  is  accomplish- 
ing so  many  wonders  ?  The  wisest  electrician  of 
our  day  can  only  shake  his  head  and  confess  his 
ignorance  of  the  answer.  There  have  been  many 
theories  of  electricity,  but  none  of  these  can  yet 
be  taken  for  the  truth.  It  has  been  called  a 
"  fluid,"  but  it  is  not  now  regarded  as  matter  at 
all ;  it  has  been  called  a  "  form  of  energy,"  but 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  even  this  very 
vague  definition  is  incorrect.  We  know,  however, 
that  it  is  universal,  or  seemingly  so,  and  that  it  is 
connected  with  every  kind  of  physical  change, 
from  the  rotting  of  a  withered  leaf  to  the  outbursts 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  The  whole  earth  is 
evidently  charged  with  it,  and  it  is  visible  in  the 
comet's  tail  as  well  as  the  Aurora  Bo  real  is.  It  can 
be  transformed  into  heat,  light,  magnetism,  motion, 
and  hence  the  true  secret  of  it  is  evidently  to  be 
sought  within  the  deeps  of  Nature.  Professor 
Challis,  of  Cambridge,  long  ago  surmised  it  to  be 


due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  which  is  more 
than  believed  to  pervade  all  bodies,  and  if  the 
recent  experiments  of  Professor  fijerknes,  ot 
Christiania,  yield  the  proper  clue,  electricity  is 
nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  wave  motion  of  the 
ether.  Professor  Bjerknes  imitates  all  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  of  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity by  means  of  little  pulsating  drums  immersed 
in  a  vessel  of  water;  when  two  drums  pulsate 
together  in  time  they  repel  each  other,  even  as 
two  similarly  electrified  particles  of  matter  repel 
each  other,  and  when  they  pulsate  out  of  time 
they  attract  each  other,  just  as  two  dissimilarly 
electrified  particles  attract  each  other.  May  it 
not  be  then  that  the  atoms  of  matter  steeped  in 
the  ether  are  like  these  pulsating  drums  in  the 
liquid  water,  and  attract  or  repel  each  other  ac- 
cording as  their  vibrations  are  harmonious  or 
discordant  ? 


III. — THE  TELEGRAPH   t 

Tee  first  electric  telegraph  put  to  any  prac- 
tical use  was  a  short  line  erected  in  1833  by 
Gauss  and  Weber,  the  celebrated  German  phy- 
sicists, to  connect  the  Observatory  with  their 
physical  cabinet  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
In  1837  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  applied 
their  needle  telegraph  instrument  to  a  wire  laid 
along  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  in  1839 
this  line  was  extended  as  far  as  West  Drayton,  a 
distance  of  thirteen  miles.  The  clever  capture 
by  its  aid  of  a  Quaker  named  Tawell,  for  a  crime 
committed  at  Slough,  brought  the  new  invention 
into  public  note,  and  gave  an  important  impulse 
to  the  development  of  the  telegraph  in  England. 
This  was  the  first  telegraph  line  conveying  public 
messages,  and  though  Samuel  Morse  is  fondly 
called  the  "  Father  of  the  Telegraph"  by  Ameri- 
cans, he  is  only  the  father  of  the  American  tele- 
graph. Rightly  viewed,  the  telegraph  is  not  the 
work  of  any  single  man,  and  though  the  Morse 
telegraph  instrument  was  invented  as  early  as 
1835,  and  publicly  tried  in  1837,  the  first  tele- 
graph line  was  not  erected  in  the  United  States 
till  1844. 

A  land  telegraph  circuit  consists  of  three  parts  : 

1.  The  apparatus  for  sending  the  message. 

z.  The  line  for  conveying  it. 

3.  The  apparatus  for  receiving  the  message. 

Such  a  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  where  b,  m. 
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J    and  k   is  the   sending  apparatus,  and  b',  iri,  k 
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the  receiving  apparatus,  connected  together  in 
one  complete  circuit  by  the  line  wire  (l)  and  the 
"earth-plates"  (k  e'),  with  the  ground. between. 
For  though  the  electricity  must,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  have  a  complete  course  to  flow 
in  from  one  pole  of  the  battery  back  to  the 
other,  it  need  not  be  entirely  made  up  of  wire.  A 
wire  is  necessary  to  convey  the  current  from 
one  pole  of  the  sending  battery  (&)  to  the 
distant  receiver  («'),  but  it  can  return  to  the  other 
pole  through  the  earth  itself  if  it  be  properly  led 
into  the  ground.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
copper  sheets  buried  in  the  ground  at  each 
station,  and  connected  by  wires  to  the  apparatus 
and  the  line. 

The  telegraph  line  consists  of  the  wire  convey- 
ing the  current,  the  poles  supporting  the  wire 
above  the  ground,  and  the  insulators  which  isolate 
the  wire  from  the  poles.  The  wire  is  usually  of 
iron  (No.  8  Birmingham  wire  gauge)  protected 
from  rusting  by  galvanising,  or,  in  other  words, 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  zinc.  Wires  of  phosphor- 
bronze  or  steel  cased  in  copper  have  also  been 
introduced  for  overhead  wires,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent  as  yet.  The  poles  are  generally  of 
larch  wood  in  this  country,  but  iron  poles  are  fre- 
quently sent  abroad  to  South  Africa  and  other 
places  where  timber  is  rare  or  the  white  ant  is  too 
fond  of  it.  The  insulator  is  simply  a  prop  of 
non-conducting  substance,  such  as  glass  or  earth- 
enware inserted  between  the  wire  and  pole  to 
keep  the  current  from  leaving  the  wire  and  flow- 
ing through  the  pole  into  the  ground,  and  thus 
taking  a  short  '  cut  back  to  the  battery.  The 
material  of  the  insulator  should  therefore  be  highly 
insulating,  and  its  shape  should  be  such  that  rain 
or  dews  collected  on  its  surface  should  not  con- 
duct the  electricity  to  the  pole.  One  of  the  best 
insulators  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  illustrated 
in  section,  Fig.  iz.     It  consists  of  two  inverted 


porcelain  cups  (<z  6)  placed  one  over  the  other. 
The  inner  cup  screws  into  the  outer  and  is 
cemented  to  an  iron  stem  (<?),  which  is  supported 


from  a  wooden  crossarm  (tf)  carried  by  the  pole. 
The  wire  (r)  is  bound  to  a  groove  in  the  side  of 
the  insulator  by  finer  binding  wire,  and  the  elec- 
tricity can  only  escape  to  the  pole  by  traversing 
the  whole  surface  of  the  outer  and  inner  cups. 
As  the  inner  cup  is  well  sheltered  from  wet,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  its  surface  becomes  damp,  and 
hence  the  insulation  of  the  line  keeps  good.  To 
guard  the  line  from  damage  by  powerful  lightning 
currents  in  the  wire  endeavouring  to  leap  to  earth 
through  the  substance  of  the  insulator,  each  pole 
is  fitted  with  a  lightning-rod  in  the  shape  of  an 
iron  wire  which  runs  up  from  the  ground  and 
taps  the  air  above  the  pole. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  sending 
and  receiving  a  message  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 1.  At 
each  station  a  key,  or  sending  instrument  (k),  a 
battery  (i)  for  supplying  the  current,  and  a  receiv- 
ing instrument  (m)  for  signalling  the  message,  is 
connected  between  the  end  of  the  line  wire  (l)  and 
the  "  earth  "-plate  (k).  The  key  is  a  simple  device 
for  opening  or  closing  the  circuit  of  the  current, 
and  stopping  it  or  allowing  it  to  flow  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists,  as 
will  be  seen,  of  a  short  metal  lever  pivoted  at  the 
middle,  like  a  sway-bar,  and  thus  supported  over 
the  wooden  base  below.  At  each  end  of  the 
lever  there  is  a  small  contact  stud  of  platinum, 
which  is  placed  directly  over  a  corresponding 
stud  on  the  base ;  so  that  when  the  operator  grasps 
the  knob  or  handle  of  the  lever  and  works  it  up 
and  down,  the  key  makes  and  breaks  contact  with 
the  studs  below. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  n  that  since  the 
line  wire  is  connected  to  the  middle  of  the  lever, 
and  the  bottom  studs  are  respectively  connected 
to  the  battery  (i)  and  the  receiving  instrument  (/a), 
the  line  wire  can  be  put  in  connection  either  with 
the  battery  or  the  receiver  by  working  the  key, 
and  the  apparatus  at  either  Station  can  he  put  in 
the  attitude  of  sending  or  receiving.  Thus  in  the  j 
figure  the  position  of  the  key  on  the  right  is  that 
for  sending  a  signal,  and  the  position  of  the  key 
on  the  left  is  that  for  receiving  it.  With  such  an 
arrangement  only  one  station  can  send  at  a  time, 
and  the  other  must  be  in  the  attitude  of  receiving. 
There  are  arrangements  of  the  apparatus,  how- 
ever, which  enable  both  stations  to  send  at  the 
same  time — and  not  only  one  message  each,  but 
even  two  or  more.  Such  are  the  duplex,  quadru- 
plez,  and  multiplex  systems  of  telegraphy. 

The  sending  instrument  which  we  have  de- 
scribed simply  makes  and  breaks  the  current  from 
one  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  sense  of  the 
signals  depends  on  the  length  of  time  the  current 
is  closed  for  each  signal.  Thus  a  short,  or 
momentary  closure,  forms  one  elementary  signal 
(technically  called  a  "dot"),  and  a  closure  about 
three  times  as  long  forms  the  other  elementary 
signal  (known  as  a  "dash").  An  intelligent 
combination  of  these  signals  forms  the  message. 
Every  letter  of  the  alphabet  has  its  equivalent  in 
"dots"  and  "dashes,"  according  to  a  code  in- 
vented by  Samuel  Morse,  and  now  universally 
employed  in  telegraphy.  The  following  tabic 
gives  the  Morse  Code,  the  short  lines  representing 
dots,  and  the  long  lines  dashes : 
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Ch  

Call  signal  —  ■  —  •  —  • 

Understand 

Correct  or  mb  out 

Wait  -  —  -  -  - 

End  of  message •  —  •  — 

•,  Sign.  Figure.  Sign. 


Besides  these  signals  there  are  a  number  of 
others  for  diphthongs,  punctuation  marks,  and 
directions.  Similar  signs  to  these  are  actually 
marked  on  a  strip  of  travelling  paper  by  the 
Morse  receiver,  or  "  ink-writer."  This  is  done  by 
the  device  shown  in  Fig.  13,  where  l  is  the  line 


wire  connected  to  an  electro-mag  nut  (u),  which 


is,  in  turn,  connected  to  the  earth-plate,  h  is  a 
pivoted  metal  lever,  carrying  at  the  end,  over  the 
pole  of  the  electro- magnet,  a  soft  iron  "arma- 
ture," and  at  the  other  a  thin  brass  disc,  which 
dips  into  an  ink-box  (1)  and  smears  its  edge  with 
ink.  Above  the  disc  runs  a  ribbon  of  paper  (e) 
which  is  pulled  along  by  clockwork  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows,  and  passes  under  the  roller  (c). 
Now,  when  the  circuit  is  broken  by  the  operator 
working  his  key  at  the  sending  station,  no  current 
will  flow  from  the  line  through  the  electro-magnet 
(m),  and  consequently  the  spring  (J>)  attached  to  the 
lever  will  hold  the  armature  back,  and  the  mark- 
ing-disc will  keep  within  the  ink-box.  But  when 
the  sending  clerk  closes  the  circuit  a  current  will 
excite  the  magnet,  attract  the  armature,  and  tilt 
up  the  disc  against  the  paper,  thereby  making  a 
mark,  which  will  be  a  "  dot "  or  a  "  dash,"  accord- 
ing as  the  current  is  short  or  long. 

The  actual  Morse  instrument,  as  used  in  the 
postal  telegraph  service,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14, 
where  if  is  the  electro -magnet,  h  the  armature 
and  lever,  E  the  travelling  paper,  and  1  the  ink- 
box,  as  before.  The  other  parts  indicated,  such 
as  the  drawer  (a),  the  screws  (s),  and  (t),  are  merely 
accessories,  and  the  lever  (k)  is  a  Morse  key,  such 
as  we  have  already  described  for  sending  signals. 
It  is  fitted  on  the  same  base  as  the  receiver  for 
convenience  sake. 

The  Morse  ink-writer  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  permanent  record  of  the  message,  but 
with  skilful  receiving-clerks  this  is  not  essential, 
and  hence  a  simpler  apparatus  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  gradually  superseding  it.  This  is  the 
"  Sounder,"  which,  instead  of  marking  the  mes- 
sage down,  beats  it  out  with  a  small  hammer  on 
an  anvil.  Fig.  1 5  represents  the  post-office  pattern 
of  this  little  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  powerful 
electro-magnet  (m),  a  hammer (11)  which  is  attracted 
to  the  magnet  when  the  current  passes,  and  a 
regulating  screw  (s)  for  controlling  the  play  of 
the  hammer.  This  hammer,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
merely  the  pivoted  lever  and  armature  of  the 
Morse  printer  divested  of  the  ink-marker.  Now, 
when  the  dot-dash  currents  pass  from 'the  tele- 
graph line  through  the  magnet,  the  hammer  is 
attracted,  and  hits  the  anvil  with  a  succession  of 
ringing  taps,  which  the  trained  ear  of  the  clerk 
soon  learns  to  interpret  as  a  message.    The  effect 
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is  transient,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the  signals 
to  refer  to  in  case  of  doubt,  but  it  is  easier  to 


write  down  a  message  from  the  ear  than  copy  it 
from  written  signals. 
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RECENT  accounts  from  Australia  have  revived 
the  interest  formerly  taken  in  the  explora- 
tion of  that  great  South  land.  Some  may 
yet  remember  the, anxiety  felt  about  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  Dr.  Leichhardt  and  his 
'arty,  lost  in  the  interior  thirty-four  years  ago. 
There  were  many  explorers  before  and  after  his 
time,  several  of  whom  perished  in  the  wilderness, 
but  they  have  been  all  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  Notwithstanding  expeditions  sent  in  search 
of  him  and  his  seven  companions,  with  their 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  equipments,  not 
a  vestige  of  them  was  found  until  lately.  Infor- 
mation has  now  come  to  hand  that  his  journal, 
and  that  of  a  companion,  were  obtained  from  the 
aborigines  by  a  settler,  the  contents  of  which  are 
said  to  explain  the  mystery  of  their  disappear- 
ance. In  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  the 
discovery  has  caused  a  great  sensation ;  and  the 
Government,  it  is  reported,  has  agreed  to  pay  six 
thousand  pounds  demanded  for  the  recovery  of 
the  journals,  telescope,  and  compass  of.  the  ex- 
plorers. Without  anticipating  the  disclosures  of 
these  documents,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
recall  some  particulars  of  Leichhardt's  first  expe- 
dition. 

When  we  consider  that  the  geographical  area  of 
this  island -continent  is  nearly  three-fourths  the 
dimensions  of  Europe,  or  thirty-five  times  the 
superficies  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  coast-line 
extending  to  some  nine  thousand  miles,  it  may  be 
estimated  what  a  gigantic  territory  has  been 
before  the  colonists  to  explore  and  colonise  since 
the  first  settlement  was  established  at  Sydney 
eighty-six  years  ago.  For  half  a  century  indefati- 
gable pioneers  penetrated  into  south-eastern  terri- 
tory, and  surveyed  the  boundaries  of  the  three 
colonies  in  that  region.  But  the  country  beyond, 
to  the  north  and  west,  excepting  the  small  Swan 
River  settlement,  was  unexplored  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  seaboard,  while  the  central  land  was  a 
terra  incognita.  It  was  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  of  these  unknown  regions  that  Dr.  Ludwig 
Leichhardt,  an  accomplished  naturalist  and  tra- 
veller, undertook  to  conduct  an  exploring  party, 
with  a  slender  equipment,  supplemented  by  con- 
tributions in  money  and  kind  from  the  colonists, 
without  patronage  or  aid  from  the  Government. 
Hence  it  became  a  popular  expedition,  and  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  all  the  settlers  who  would 
benefit  by  the  opening  up  of  extended  fields  for 
depasturing  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  by  the 
stimulus  otherwise  given  to  colonial  enterprise. 

The  route  selected  for  the  expeditionary  party 
was  from  Moreton  Bay  on  the  extreme  east  coast 
— where   Dr.  Leichhardt   had   previously   been 


exploring  for  two  years — to  Port  Essington,  a 
harbour  of  refuge  in  the  farthest  north.  A  line 
drawn  between  these  points  on  the  map  will  trend 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  measure  about 
twelve  hundred  miles ;  bat  in  the  desultory  track 
of  exploration  that  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
so  also  was  the  time  calculated  in  performing  the 
journey.  Of  course,  in  all  such  travels  through 
savage  countries,  where  there  are  little  or  no 
supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  civilised  man,  the 
chief  requirement  is  a  portable  commissariat. 
This  was  arranged  so  that  meat  could  be  had  in 
the  bodies  of  oxen,  carrying  packs  containing 
bags  of  flour,  packages  of  tea,  sugar,  salt,  and  other 
necessary  articles.  At  starting,  the  supplies  were 
calculated  to  last  seven  months,  which  the  leader 
was  sanguine  enough  to  think  would  he  a  suffi- 
cient time  for  accomplishing  the  journey.  The 
party  comprised  seven  Europeans,  one  American 
negro,  and  two  aborigines. 

After  a  month's  experience  in  travelling  through 
the  unknown  wilderness,  it  became  painfully  evi- 
dent to  Leichhardt  that  he  had  been  too  sanguine 
in  his  calculations  as  to  finding  a  sufficiency  of 
game  to  furnish  the  party  with  supplementary 
animal  food,  and  that  the  want  of  it  was  impairing 
their  strength.  Accordingly  it  was  reduced  by  two 
of  its  members,  who  returned  to  Moreton  Bay. 
But  the  difficulties  met  with  in  their  progress  con- 
tinued very  trying  to  save  their  precious  pro- 
visions from  loss  or  damage.  Tbe  slightest  acci- 
dent, or  the  packs  getting  loose  during  the  day's 
journey,  frequently  caused  the  bullocks  to  upset 
their  loads  and  break  their  straps,  giving  great 
trouble  to  catch  them.  At  night,  if  allowed  to 
stray,  they  would  invariably  go  back  to  the  pre- 
vious camp,  so  that  a  careful  watch  had  to  be  kept 
on  their  movements.  In  addition  to  these  draw- 
backs, which  delayed  their  progress,  the  scarcity  of 
water  caused  great  suffering  both  to  men  and  ani- 
mals. As  a  rule  Australia  is  an  arid  region,  espe- 
cially towards  the  centre,  where  a  large  river  from 
the  east  and  several  smaller  streams  are  lost  in  a 
sandy  desert  land.  Hence  thirst  is  as  much 
dreaded  as  hunger  to  the  traveller  in  the  interior 
of  that  inhospitable  country,  especially  during  the 
summer,  when  the  temperature  in  the  shade 
reaches  ns°and  in  the  sun  150°.,  It  was  at  the 
height  of  this  season,  which  occurs  during  the 
depths  of  the  European  winter,  from  November  to 
February,  when  the  party  passed  from  the  tem- 
perate latitudes  into  the  tropics  of  Australia. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  brief  paper  to  give  any 
description  of  the  country  discovered  by  the 
explorers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  it  formed  the  greater  part  inland  of  the 
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flourishing  colony  of  Queensland,  established  in 
1859.  Most  of  the  prominent  peaks,  plains, 
mountain  ranges,  and  rivers  were  named  by 
Leichbardt  in  his  journal  after  the  colonists  who 
contributed  and  assisted  in  fitting  out  his  party. 
Many  of  these  localities,  previously  inhabited  only 
by  a  few  wandering  savages,  are  now  the  abodes 
of  enterprising  settlers,  with  their  flocks  and  herds. 
In  his  interesting  journal  Leichhardt  always  had 
that  abject  in  view  where  the  country  opened  up 
good  prospects  for  settlers.  As  the  travellers  got 
northward  he  refers  in  touching  terms  to  the 
views  of  the  constellations  on  nearing  the  equator 
as  follows : — 

"Sleeping  in  the  open  air  at  night,  a  bright  sky 
with  its  stars  above  us,  we  were  naturally  led  to 
observe  more  closely  the  hourly  changes  of  the 
heavens.  We  had  reached  a  latitude  which 
allowed  us  not  only  to  see  the  brightest  stars  of 
the  southern,  but  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  intense  pleasure  I  experi- 
enced, and  that  evinced  by  my  companions,  when 
I  first  called  them  about  four  o'clock  in  tbe  morn- 
ing to  see  the  familiar  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major." 
After  travelling  down  the  greatest  length  of 
latitude  on  their  route,  the  course  trended  west- 
ward, chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  south  of 
the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Here  the  vegeta- 
tion presented  groves  of  palms  and  other  trees  of 
a  tropical  character,  while  some  of  the  rivers  were 
tenanted  by  alligators.  But  what  brought  dismay 
amongst  them  was  the  numerous  and  hostile  tribes 
of  aborigines,  who  had  hitherto  been  harmless. 
One  night  a  shower  of  barbed  spears  were  thrown 
into  their  camp,  killing  one  of  the  Englishmen 
and  wounding  another.  This  was  the  precursor 
of  other  disasters,  while  they  had  to  be  continu- 
ally on  the  watch  against  native  attacks.  Some 
of  the  flour  was  lost  by  accident,  and  then 
soon  gave  out,  while  the  supply  of  tea  became 
exhausted.  This  was  a  great  want,  as  it  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  such  an  expedition  in  reviving  its 
members  after  fatigue.  Sugar  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, nor  did  they  feel  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  flour,  but  felt  the  loss  of  salt.  By  this 
time  their  clothes  became  worn  out,  and  they 
were  ail  in  rags  on  arriving  at  the  station  of  Port 
Essington  in  December,  1845,  after  a  journey  of 
sixteen  months,  covering  nearly  3,000  miles  of 
unexplored  ground.  They  were  most  kindly 
received  by  the  commandant  and  officers  of  the 
garrison,  who  supplied  them  with  everything  they 
wanted. 

"  I  was  deeply  affected,"  Leichhardt  writes  in 
his  journal,  "in  finding  myself  again  in  civilised 
society,  and  could  scarcely  speak,  the  words  grow- 
ing big  with  tears  and  emotion  ;  and,  even  now, 
when  considering  with  what  small  means  the 
Almighty  bad  enabled  me  to  perform  such  a  long 
journey,  my  heart  thrills  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  His  infinite  goodness." 

During  their  absence  the  explorers  were  given 
up  for  lost,  while  two  parties  were  sent  in  search 
of  them.  On  their  arrival  in  Sydney  they  were 
received  with  great  rejoicing  and  enthusiasm,  and 
it  was  resolved    that  a   substantial   testimonial 


should  be  given  to  the  successful  party.  At  a 
public  meeting  presided  over  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  upwards  of  £1,500  was 
presented  to  them ;  in  addition,  the  Government 
placed  £  1,000  at  their  disposal.  Part  of  these 
moneys  enabled  Leichhardt  to  fit  out  his  second 
expedition  in  February,  184S,  from  which  he 
never  returned,  so  that  the  colonists  look  with 
intense  interest  upon  the  journals  now  found  as  to 
his  sad  fate.  samuel  mossmax. 


THE    BROKEN    WINDOW. 

AN  EASY  LESSON  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

HAVE  you  ever  witnessed  the  wrath  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  when  his  careless  if  not  mischie- 
vous boy  happens  to  break  a  square  of 
glass  ?  If  you  have,  certainly  yon  have  observed 
that  all  the  servants,  were  there  ever  so  many, 
would  be  ready  to  give  a  word  of  consolation  of 
this  sort  to  the  unfortunate  master:  "There  is 
something  good  in  every  misfortune.  Such  acci- 
dents as  these  are  good  for  trade.  Everybody 
must  live.  What  would  become  of  the  glaziers  if 
people  never  broke  panes  of  glass  ?  " 

Now,  there  is  in  this  formula  of  condolence 
throughout  an  erroneous  and  fallacious  theory, 
which  it  is  well  to  seize  and  expose  in  so  simple  a 
case,  for  it  is  just  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which 
unfortunately  prevails  in  dealing  with  very  many 
economical  questions. 

Supposing  that  five  shillings  must  be  spent  to 
repair  the  broken  glass,  it  is  said  that  the  acci- 
dent causes  a  gain  of  five  shillings  to  the  glazing 
trade,  and  that  it  encourages  the  aforesaid  indus- 
try to  that  extent.  All  this  I  grant;  I  do  not 
dispute  it  in  the  least ;  it  is  reasoning  correctly. 
The  glazier  will  come,  will  do  his  work,  will  take 
the  live  shillings,  will  rub  his  hands,  and  in  his 
heart  will  bless  the  mischievous  elf.  All  this  is 
plainly  seen. 

But  if,  by  way  of  inference,  people  jump  to  the 
conclusion,  as  they  do  too  often,  that  it  is  good  to 
break  windows,  that  it  makes  money  circulate, 
that  there  results  from  it  an  advantage  for  trade 
in  general,  then  I  am  obliged  to  exclaim,  "  Stop 
there!  Your  theory  holds  good  for  what  you 
plainly  see,  but  it  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation what  you  do  not  so  plainly  see." 

You  do  not  see  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Briggs 
spent  five  shillings  in  one  way  he  could  not 
spend  them  in  another  way ;  you  do  not  see  that 
if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  replace  the  pane  of 
glass,  he  might  have  replaced,  for  example,  his 
wom-oui  shoes,  or  added  another  book  to  his 
little  library,  or  in  some  other  way  made  use  of  his 
five  shillings. 

Let  us  take  into  account  trade  in  general.  The 
pane  being  broken,  the  glazier  is  advantaged  by 
tbe  outlay  of  five  shillings.  This  is  what  is  at  once 
seen.  If  the  pane  had  not  been  broken  the  shoe- 
maker, or  some  other  tradesman,  would  have  been 
advantaged  by  the  outlay  of  the  same  money. 
This  is  what  is  not  at  once  seen. 


THE  BROKEN   WINDOW. 


Well,  then,  you  may  say, "  All  things  considered, 
there  is  for  trade  in  general  no  advantage,  whether 
windows  be  broken  or  not." 

Stop  again ;  let  us  in  this  view  consider  the  case 
of  Mr.  Briggs. 

On  the  first  hypothesis,  that  of  the  pane  being 
broken,  he  spends  five  shillings,  and  has  neither 
more  nor  less  than  before,  the*  value  of  a  pane  of 
glass. 

On  the  second  hypothesis,  that  in  which  the 
accident  had  not  occurred,  he  would  have  spent 
five  shillings  in  shoes,  and  would  have  had  at  the 
same  time  the  enjoyment  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a 
book,  or  whatever  he  got  for  his  five  shillings,  as 
well  as  a  pane  of  glass.  Now,  as  Mr.  Briggs  is  a 
member  of  society  in  general,  we  must  conclude 
from  this,  taking  society  as  a  whole,  and  £  balance 
being  drawn  concerning  its  labour  and  its  enjoy- 


ments, that  there  is  a  loss  of  the  value  of  the 
broken  pane. 

Hence,  generalising  from  individual  cases,  we 
arrive  at  this  unexpected  conclusion;;  Society 
loses  to  the  amount  of  things  uselessly  destroyed, 
To  break,  to  crack,  to  throw  away,  is  not  to  en- 
courage national  industry.  The  glazier  may  say 
that  breaking  glass  is  good  for  his  trade,  but  it  is 
bad  for  every  other  trade,  and  for  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

Legislators,  Journalists,  and  all  who  seek  the 
general  welfare,  must  consider  whether  any  theory 
or  proposal  is  for  the  advantage  of  a  particular 
class  or  a  special  industry,  or  whether  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large.* 

•  We  Borrow  this  happy  illustration  of  the  broken  pfcne  of  aL\ss  from  a. 
little  nntiK  by  the  diMinguiihed  poliikjl  ccononiitTM.  tUsiiat,  to. 


Hxutue. 


Count  Saporta,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  maintained  of 
Ihe  evolution  theory  among  the  palaeontologists,  has  just  hail 
to  nibmit  to  a  humbling  collection.  In  his  superb  volume, 
entiled  "  The  World  of  Plants  before  the  Appearance  of 
Man,"  there  is  a  frontispiece  representing  a  fossil  fern  from 
the  State  of  Angers,  beautifully  delineated  on  the  plate  in 
gold  and  colour,  as  becomes  its  destination,  and  named 
Repttris  Aforitri,  after  its  discoverer.  The  specimen  came 
from  undoubted  Silurian  strata,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  most 
ancient  land-plant  known.  The  figure  is  remarkably  like 
the  fern  called  Cyclopteris,  found  in  our  coal-measures,  but 
Saporta  learnedly  points  out  some  differences.  The  figure 
conjures  Up  mysterious  visions  of  the   most    ancient   land, 


decorated  with  leafy  crowns 

it  tables.     Professor  Dawson,  in  his  charming  i 


duct  ion  to  palaeontology,  called  "The  Chain  of  Life/'  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  quite  recently  adopts 
Saporta  s  description,  and  gives  a  plate  of  the  important  and 
unique  fern.  He  says,  however,  that  "  it  presents  some  re- 
markable irregularities  in  the  form  of  its  pinnce,  which  sug- 
gest doubts  as  to  its  real  nature."  Subsequently  to  this 
Cublicalion,  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  microscope  in  hand,  and  a  full 
oowledge  of  the  rigorous  laws  of  crystallisation  in  his  head, 
proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  Dr.  Dawson  and  all  beholders 
that  the  supposed  leaves  are  mere  films  of  pyrites,  and  never 
bad  any  connection  with  vegetation  of  any  kind  I  The  cen- 
tral stem,  which  Dr.  Dawson  is  now  inclined  to  regard  as 
that  of  a  seaweed,  may  only  be  the  cast  of  a  worm-track  ; 
but,  is  fact,  it  is  too  indistinct  to  be  determined,  save  that 
we  may  now  be  quite  sure  that  it  does  not  represent  a  fern. 
In  like  manner,  Saporta 's  supposed  fossil  plants  (#«"'■« 
frrimardialts),  represented  at  pp.  164,  165  ofhis  work,: 
tainly  impressions  of  the  trails  of  worms  or  molluscous  ct 
made  on  the  surface  of  a  muddy  sea-bottom.  Such  errors  of 
observation  are  inevitable  in  the  progress  of  a  science  based 
on  geological  evidence.  They  will  disappear  in  the  advance 
of  knowledge,  but  in  the  meantime  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  made  the  base  of  a  doctrine  of  evolution 
by  furnishing  evidence  of  supposed  intermediate  forms,  or 
"  indefinitely  small  gradations,  which  have  had  no  existence. 
The  facts  show  that  error  is  at  at  least  possible  in  learned 
■dentine  treatises,  and  that  the  chorus  of  an  old  song  is 
(■rounded  on  accurate  observation, — 

Now  arid  then, 
Yield  to  very  strange  vagaries."         s.  a.   P. 


J.  Boy's  First  Ship-latter. 

A  boy's  first  letter  from  on  board  ship  may  be  interesting 
to  others  than  the  mother  to  whom  it  was  written,  therefore 
wc  give  extracts  from  one  that  has  been  put  into  onr  hands 
by  the  author  of  our  last  year's  story,  "  Will  he  no'  come 
back  again  ?  "  : — 

Early  on  Sunday,  10th  Jul 7,  we  reached  Deal.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  were  all  either 
dead  calm  or  very  light  wind,  so  that  it  was  not  till  Saturday 
evening  that  we  reached  the  Scilly  Isles,  at  which  we  stopped 
some  little  time.  Five  boats  came  off  with  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, which  came  in  handy  on  the  passage.  Then  we  said 
good-bye  to  England,  from  which  we  were  400  miles  on  the 
20th.  We  had  rather  squally  weather  on  the  30th  and  zrst. 
On  Thursday  night  we  passed  the  Madeiras  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles.  We  spoke  a  Norwegian  schooner,  who, 
said  they  would  report  us  "all  well."  We  have  seen  whales, 
blacknsh,  albacore,  flying-fish,  nautilus,  Portuguese  men-o'- 
war,  sharks,  dolphins,  bonitoes.  We  caught  some  of  the 
two  last  and  had  them  to  eat.  The  dolphin  reminds  me  of 
mackerel  and  the  bonito  of  salmon.  About  the  middle  of 
August  we  entered  the  doldrums.  The  rain  came  down  in 
one  sheet.  We  caught  so  much  that  we  filled  one  Soo-gallon 
tank  and  two  1  co-gallon  casks  b  two  hours.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  the  15th,  when  we  crossed  the  line,  a  cry 
"  "  Ship  ahoy  \  *  The  mate  answered  "  Hullo  I  " 
p  is  that?"  "James  Thomson."  "Where 
l!Port  Natal."  "Where  from?"  "London." 
of  my  children  who  have  not  been  christened  ?  " 
"Yes,  about  half  a  dozen."  Over  the  bows  came,  first, 
Neptune,  then  the  barber  and  lather-boy,  then  four  bobbies 
two  abreast.  The  procession  came  aft  to  the  poop,  where 
the  captain  and  mate  were  standing.  You  have  heard  or 
read  of  how  Neptune's  children  are  treated.  The  ceremony 
is  less  rough  than  it  used  to  be,  at  least  when  the  captain 
does  not  allow  fun  to  go  to  excess.  After  I  had  been  shaved 
we  all  had  to  drink  Neptune's  health  in  rum.  Worse  stuff 
I  never  tasted.  I  had  rather  have  taken  castor-oil.  I  also 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  times  on  which  you  would  allow 
me  to  taste  strong  drink  I  You  told  me  to  say  what  I  am 
doing  and  how  do  I  like  it?  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  I  am 
doing — splicing  broken  gear,  taking  down  old  sails  and 
bending  new  ones  (for  I  can  go  to  the  truck  at  the  mast-head 
with  the  best  of  them),  scraping  the  masts  and  paint-work, 
painting  and  tarring  the  ship,  etc.,  etc.,  etc  As  for  liking 
the  sea-life,  nothing  suits  me  better.  We  have  had  fine 
weather  on  the  whole,  except  a  few  days  before  we  got  to. 


"What   shii 
"Got  am 


Natal,  when  we  had  what  yau  would  call  a  horrible  storm, 
what  tailort  would  call  a  capful.  It  was  something  like  what 
blew  down  the  Tay  Bridge.  When  we  got  to  Natal  we  found 
that  if  we  had  been  two  days  earlier  we  would  have  got  in 
over  the  bar ;  so  we  will  have  to  wait  outside  for  a  fortnight, 
j  We  are  very  busy  unloading  the  cargo  just  now.  Before 
we  were  a  week  out  I  took  my  two  hours  look-out  at  night 
and  two  hours  at  the  wheel.  Two  days  after  I  came  on 
board,  the  mate  asked  me  if  I  could  coil  the  main-deck  down 
the  fore-companion  I  I  said,  "  Yes,  if  he  would  stand  below 
and  catch  it  as  it  came  down  ! "  There  is  a  fiddle  and  a  con- 
certina on  board,  and  we  have  some  fine  larks  with  them 
after  knock -off  at  six  o'clock.  To-day  we  saw  two  thresher 
sharks  and  a  sword-fish  attacking  a  whale.  The  captain 
said  that  they  would  kill  it  in  the  end.  The  thresher  shark's 
tail  is  made  on  purpose  for  whipping  whales.  One  Bide  is 
longer  than  the  other.  The  sword-fish  spears  the  whale  with 
its  sword,  and  while  the  whale  jumps  half  out  of  the  water 
the  shark  leaps  over  the  whale,  and  as  it  conies  down  on  the 
other  side  strikes  the  whale  with  a  whack  which  can  be 
heard  some  distance.  .  .  .  Remember  me  to  all  our  chums. 


Dutch  Etiquette.— From  correspondents  in  Holland  we  have 
received  criticisms  on  the  article  in  our  February  number  on 
Dutch  Etiquette.  One  letter  says  that  there  is  exaggeration 
as  to  the  alleged  number  of  the  nobility,  and  of  professors, 
and  officials.  Utrecht,  being  an  aristocratic  city,  a  targe 
proportion  of  the  landed  nobility  reside  there  in  winter, 
which  may  have  led  the  writer  to  suppose  that  the  same 
proportion  existed  elsewhere.  There  are  only  thirty-six 
professors  for  the  five  faculties  in  the  University,  arid  not 
more  than  6ve  lecturers.  The  same  correspondent  Bays  that 
r  has  mistaken  the  reason  for  some  streets  being 


irTespondent  says  that  the  English  lady 
given  to  be  satirical,  and  that  the  account  of  the  bowings 
and  salutations  is  a  caricature,  as  well  as  other  alleged  "  cus- 
toms and  manners."  The  writer  of  the  article  guarded  her- 
self by  saving  that  she  wrote  only  of  what  she  herself 
observed,  and  explains  that  some  paints  are  open  to  criti- 
cism because  appearing  under  the  general  title  of  "Dutch 
Etiquette,"  which  her  critics  think  should  have  been  con- 
fined only  to  the  best  usages  of  the  best  society.  She  had 
no  wish  to  give  any  offence,  having  nothing  but  the  warmest 
remembrances  of  her  residence  in  the  country.  We  may  add 
an  expression  of  regret  if  any  words  causing  pain  appeared 
in  our  magazine,  which  has  many  readers  in  Holland  and 
in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

Cab-den  and  Bright.— It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how 
the  two  great  spokesmen  of  the  League  were  the  comple- 
ments of  one  another  ;  how  their  gifts  differed,  so  that  one 
covered  exactly  the  ground  which  the  other  was  predisposed 
to  leave  comparatively  untouched.  The  differences  between 
them,  it  is  true,  were  not  so  many  as  the  points  of  resem- 
blance. If  in  Mr.  Bright  there  was  a  deeper  austerity,  in 
both  there  was  the  same  homeliness  of  illustration,  and  the 
same  graphic  plainness.  Both  avoided  the  stilted  abstrac- 
tions of  rhetoric,  and  neither  was  ever  afraid  of  the  vulgarity 
of  details.  In  Cobden,  as  in  Bright,  we  feel  that  there  was 
nothing  personal  or  small,  and  that  what  they  cared  for  so 
vehemently  were  great  causes.    There  was  a  resolute  standing 


alive  within  his  breast, 
'  vehement  political  angci 

prophet.  To  cling  to  a  mischievous  i 
him  to  savour  of  moral  depravity  and  corruption  of  heart 
What  he  saw  was  the  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
landlords,  and  he  was  too  deeply  moved  hy  haired  of  this  to 
care  to  deal  very  patiently  with  the  bad  reasoning  which  their 
own  self-interest  inclined  his  adversaries  to  mistake  for  good. 

profound  and  menacing  passion.     Hence  he  dominated  hit 
audiences  from  a  height,  while  his  companion  rather  drew 


,  He  was  carried  along  by  vehen: 
deeper  than  that,  there  glowed  a  wrath 


them  along  after  him  aj  friends  and  equals.  Cobden  was  by 
no  means  incapable  of  passion,  of  violent  feeling,  or  of  vehe- 
ment expression.  Still,  it  was  not  passion  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  secret  of  his  oratorical  success.  I  have  asked 
many  scores  of  those  who  knew  him,  Conservatives  as  well  as 
Liberals,  what  this  secret  was,  and  in  no  sense  did  my  inter- 
locutor fail  to  begin,  and  in  nearly  every  case  he  ended  as  he 
had  begun,  with  the  word  persuasiveness.  Cobden  made  his 
way  to  men's  hearts  by  the  union  which  they  saw  in  him  of 
simplicity,  earnestness,  and  conviction,  with  a  singular  facility 
of  exposition.  This  facility  consisted  in  a  remarkable  power 
of  apt  and  homely  illustration,  and  a  curious  ingenuity  in 
framing  the  argument  that  happened  to  be  wanted.  Besides 
his  skill  in  thus  hitting  on  the  right  argument,  Cobden  had 
the  oratorical  art  of  presenting  it  in  a  way  that  made  its  ad- 
mission to  the  understanding  oi  a  listener  easy  and  undenied. 
Then  men  were  attracted  by  his  mental  alacrity,  by  the  instant 
readiness  with  which  he  turned  round  to  grapple  with. a  new 
objection.  Prompt  and  confident,  he  was  never  at  a  lows, 
andhenejerh  -f—  '  "■'  r'  r  "  '  ■  "  " 
John  Morley, 

Buttla, — Mr.  Gallenga,  the  "Times"  special  correspondent, 
says  : — "  At  the  end  of  my  four  months'  visit  I  am  about  to 
leave  Russia  with  the  same  feelings  of  sympathy  and  goodwill 
with  which  I  entered  it.  I  wish  for  the  welfare  of  this  great 
country,  and  have  full  faith  in  it.  I  think,  at  least,  that  the 
country  has  been  and  is  advancing  at  a  prodigiously  rapid 
rate  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Government,  and  I 
hardly  dare  say  how  much  further  its  prosperity  might  be 
carried  by  rulers  who  should  give  it  a  chance,  who  should 
better  inquire  into  its  wants  and  satisfy  its  wishes  ;  rulerswho 
should  give  the  country  peace  and  at  least  partial  disarma- 
ment, and  a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom,  self-government, 
and  sound  education  ;  who  should  equally  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry  on  the  principle  of 
an  elevated  commercial  and  economical  policy ;  who  should 
base  sovereign  authority  on  the  people's  strong  instincts  of 
loyalty,  and  should  not  suffer  their  devotional  feelings  to  be 
misled  by  the  arts  of  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  priesthood." 


Pish  IMet,— Our  old  correspondent,  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt 
Gill,  writes  from  Rarotonga: — "I  am  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion going  on  at  home  about  fish  as  food  for  the  bruin. 
Now  for  many  years  past  there  have  been  resident  in  this 
institution  from  fifty  to  seventy  natives  of  various  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific.  The  most  quick-wilted  students  come 
from  low  coral  islands,  and  have  grown  to  manhood  on  a  diet 
of  fish  and  cocoa-nuts.  In  muscular  strength,  however,  and 
in  the  power  of  endurance,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
inhabitants  of  volcanic  islands,  who  used  a  mixed  diet." 

Chambers's  Journal. — The  present  year  is  the  Jubilee  year 
of  the  well-known  Edinburgh  magazine,  started  in  1833  by 
the  brothers  William  and  Robert  Chambers.     The  surviving 


irolher  gave  in  the  number  for  Saturday,  January  36,  a 
interesting  autobiographical  sketch,  and  may  it  be  long  beiotc 
a  fuller  memoir  is  Deeded  of  this  worthy  patriarch  of  periodica] 


those  who  are  destined  to  prosper  most  in  the  end,  have 
to  go  through  a  period  of  despondency  and  home-sick  oess. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  mechanics  and  persons  of 
that  class  who  find  things  not  exactly  as  they  are  at  home, 
think  that  all  is  wrong,  and  lose  heart.  A  labouring  man — 
healthy,  hard-working,  sober,  and  thrifty—cannot  fail,  I  be- 
lieve, to  do  better  in  the  New  World  than  he  could  possibly 
do  at  home.  But  the  British  farmer,  if  he  has  reached  mid- 
dle-age, with  his  fixed  habits, and  ideas,  accustomed  as  he  is 
to  all  the  aids  and  appliances  of  a  long-settled  and  highly. 
civilised  country,  with  the  mechanic  always  at  hand  to  do  for 
him  what  the  American  or  Canadian  does  for  himself,  is 
hardly  the  man  for  the  life  of  a  pioneer  ;  he  is  likely  to  do 
better  by  taking  one  of  the  farms  in  the  East  which  are  left 
vacant  by  adventurous  Americans  and  Canadians  moving 
West.  Of  mechanics  I  believe  there  are  nearly  enough  for  the 
present  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  though,  of 
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cuurse,  the  increase  of  (he  general  population  is  always  mak- 
ing fresh  openings,  especially  in  the  West.  Domestic  ser- 
vants ore  in  demand,  particularly  such  as  can  cook  ;  bat  they 
must  not  expect  the  same  punctilious  divisions  of  household 
labour  which  there  are  here  ;  they  wilt  have  to  follow  the 
general  rule  of  the  continent,  by  mixing  trades  and  doing 
things  which  here  they  would  say  were  not  their  place.  The 
class  of  callings  which,  I  must  repeal,  is  over-stocked,  almost 
as  much  as  it  is  in  this  country,  is  the  lighter  and  more  intel- 
lectual class,  such  as  are  commonly  sought  by  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  and  educated  men.  Let  not  any  man  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  quest  of  these,  for  if  he  does  he  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  an  example,  by  no  means  the  first,  of  highly-educated 
men  seeking  in  vain  for  the  humblest  and  coarsest  employ- 
ment thai  he  may  eat  bread.  I  have  only  to  add  that  any 
emigrant,  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  who  comes  to  Canada 
will  find  himself  among  friends. — Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

Hallway  Extra  luggage. — The  commercial  traveller  of  a 
Philadelphia  house,  while  in  Tennessee,  approached  a 
stranger  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  and  laid  :  "Are  you 
going  on  this  train?"  "  I  am."  "Have  you  any  baggage?" 
' '  No. "  ' '  Well,  my  friend,  you  can  do  me  a  favour,  and  it 
won't  cost  you  anything.  You  see  I  have  two  rousing  big 
trunks,  and  they  always  make  me  pay  extra  for  one  of  them. 
You  can  get  one  checked  on  your  ticket,  and  we'll  escape 
them.  See?"  "Yes,  I  see;  but  I  haven't  any  ticket." 
"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  were  going  on  this  train?"  "So 
I  am.     I'm  the  conductor."    "Oh!"    He  paid  extra,  as 

Mr.  Bpurgron  on  the  Persecution  of  the  Jews. — Writing 
on  this  question,  Mr.  Spurgeon  says  :  "All  our  sympathies 
are  aroused  for  the  Jews  who  arc  being  brutally  treated  in 
Russia.  One  is  made  to  blush  for  the  name  of  Christian 
when  we  see  it  mixed  up  with  murder,  plunder,  and  ravish- 
ment. The  long  catalogue  of  Russian  atrocities  is  enough 
to  move  aheart  of  stone.  That  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
should  hound  to  death  the  nation  from  which  He  sprang, 
according  to  the  flesh,  is  a  strange  perversity  of  ignorant  leal 
which  all  true  believers  should  deplore  day  and  night.  Let 
the  House  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  all  real  followers  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  desire  the  good  of  their  nation  and  lament 
tiieir  persecutions.  We  pray  lliat  Israel  may  accept  the 
Messiah  whom  we  reverence,  but  we  cannot  hope  that  this 
n  ill  be  the  case  while  so  much  wrong-doing  is  perpetrated 
against  them." 


rish  labourer  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired — which,  i 
course  of  the  lost  twenty  years,  has  made  the  progress  from 
the  extreme  point  of  depression  equal  to  that  of  the  Irish 
labourers.  Let  me  look  at  the  farming  class,  which  may  be 
Eaid  almost  to  constitute  the  body  of  the  nation  as  the  term 
is  understood  in  Ireland.  Let  me  look  at  the  indication 
supplied  by  the  surplus  wealth.  Forty  yean  ago  the  deposits 
in  the  Irish  banks,  which  are  the  indications  of  their  private 
savings,  were  about  £5,000,000.  Some  fifteen  years  later 
than  that  they  had  risen  some  six  or  seven  millions.  There 
are  now  deposits  in  the  Irish  banks,  which  represent  almost 
only  the  honest  earnings  and  savings  of  the  Irish  farmers,  to 
a  sum  of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  money.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  of  that  large  sum  consists  of 
agricultural  savings,  but,  at  all  events,  you  cannot  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  comparison  between  the  thirty  millions  of 
the  present  day  with  the  five  millions  of  some  thirty  or  forty 

!ears  ago.  If  I  am  to  speak  of  moral  progress  in  Ireland, 
say  that  it  has  been  remarkable,  and  it  is  associated  with 
legal  progress  in  regard  to  every  kind  and  every  class  of  legal 
offence  but  one.  There  is  still  one  painful  and  grievous  ex- 
ception— the  exception  of  agrarian  offences.  But  you  will 
rejoice  with  me  when  I  record  the  fact  that,  whereas,  fifty 
years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  community  was  a  community 
adverse  to  the  execution  of  law,  and  while,  I  think,  there 
were  then  some  fourteen  thousand  offenders  annually  com- 
mitted, the  law  is  now,  as  to  all  offences  except  agrarian 
offences,  as  well  executed  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England,  and 
the  numbers  recorded  in  our  statistical  comparisons  of  criminal 
offences  have  fallen  from  fourteen  thousand  to  three  thousand. 
These  are  indications  of  progress  about  which  there  can  be 
no  mistake. — Sftetk  of  tit  Marqut!  of  Ilartingtan. 


lowest,  were 


trying  to 


faithfully  si 


a  presiding  at  a  lecture 
given  recently  at  Ipswich  by  Miss  Marianne  Farningham, 
Lord  John  Hervey  made  humorous  allusion  to  the  subject  on 
which  Ihtj  were  to  have  an  address.  Lord  John  said  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  meant  by  helpmeets  and 
hiuderers.  He  had  always  understood  that  a  helpmeet  was 
a  wife,  and  he  supposed  that  a  hinderer  was  a  husband,  and 
it  was  possibly  because  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  stand 
in  that  capacity  to  any  lady  at  present  that  he  had  been 
chosen  to  preside  on  that  occasion.  He  somewhat  surmised 
that  the  subject  of  the  lecture  would  be  that  of  women's 
rights,  not  in  its  political  but  in  its  social  sense,  and  upon 
that  subject  he  had  no  inveterate  prejudice.  His  feeling  was 
that  whatever  position,  whatever  privileges,  and  whatever 
work  experience  proved  that  woman  was  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually  fitted  for,  that  work  and  position  and  those 
privileges  she  ought  to  have  full  right  and  opportunity  to 
perform  and  enjoy. — Miss  Marianne  Farninghim  said  there 
was  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Revision  Committee  hesi- 
tated a  little  in  regard  (0  the  word  helpmeet,  which  occurred 
in  a  very  early  part  of  the  Bible.  One  or  two  though!  that 
the  word  scarcely  expressed  all  that  the  original  was  intended 
to  convey,  but  after  some  discussion  it  was  left  as  it  now 
stands,  and  therefore  she  had  felt  that  the  word  was  especially 
appropriate  as  a  portion  of  the  title  of  her  lecture,  which  was 
altogether  about  women.  She  claimed  for  her  sisters  an 
acknowledgment  that  most  of  them,  from  the  highest  to  the 

' r  -.1  r  .. ^  q^j  by  being  what 

everywhere,  and  under 
ian  did  not  necessarily 
mean  to  be  helpmeet,  and  it  would  assist  them  to  ask  and 
answer  the  question — who  were  the  helpmeets  ?  Helpmeets 
were  generally  those  whose  loving  souls  deemed  no  work 
drudgery  if  done  for  those  for  whom  they  cared  ;  who  had 
eyes  to  see,  and  hearts  to  feet,  and  minds  to  understand  the 
wants  of  others  ;  the  busy  people  who  always  had  too  much 
to  do,  but  could  always  do  a  little  more;  the  people  who 
could  find  leisure  to  live  for  others,  as  they  did  not  live  for 
themselves.  But  there  were  some  women  in  the  world  who 
were  hinderers  and  not  helpmeets.  These  were  the  women 
who  in  their  young  days  had  given  way  to  idleness,  self- 
indulgence,  and  sloth,  against  which  the  lecturer  cautioned 
all  her  young  hearers.  In  this  busy  race  of  life  man  wanted 
not  a  hinderer  but  a  helpmeet  in  his  home,  and,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  women  in  these  days  should  be  "  up  to  the 
mark.  The  future  of  English  women  would  be  what  they 
made  it,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  future  if  they  were  not  content, 
as  their  mothers  were,  to  be  helpmeets. 

Jawi  in  Husaia. — The  "Jewish  Chronicle"  published  a 
translation  of  the  Circular  issued  by  General  Ignaticff  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Commissions  on  the  Petition  of  the  Jews.  We 
:  translation  : — Some  time  ago  (says  the  Circular),  the 


people  in  the  Empire,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  sad 
condition  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  brought  about  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jews  in  business  matters,  which  (conduct)  provoked 
fanaticism.  The  last  twenty  years  the  Government  has  tried 
in  many  and  various  ways  to  bring  the  Jews  nearer  to  its 
other  inhabitants,  and  has  almost  given  them  equal  rights 
with  them  (the  Christians).  The  movements,  however, 
against  the  Jews,  which  began  last  spring  in  Southern  Russia, 
and  extended  to  Central  Russia,  prove,  incontestably,  that 
all  its  endeavours  have  been  of  no  avail,  and  ill-feeling  pre- 
vails now,  as  much  as  ever,  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
inhabitants  of  those  parts-  Now,  the  proceedings  at  the  trial 
of  those  charged  with  rioting,  and  other  evidence,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  the  main  cause  of  those  movements  and 
riots — to  which  the  Russians  as  a  nation  are  strangers — was 
lut  a  commercial  one,  and  is  as  -follows: — During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  Jews  have  possessed  themselves  of  not  only 
every  trade  and  business  in  all  its  branches,  and  also  a  great 
part  of  the  land  by  buying  or  farming  it.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  have,  as  a  body,  set  their  minds  upon  not  enriching 
or  benefiting  the  country,  but  defrauding  by  their  wiles  its 
inhabitants,  and  particularly  its  poorer  inhabitants.  This 
their  conduct  has  called  forth  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  as  manifested  in  their  acts  of  violence  and  robbery. 
The  Government  while  on  the  one  hand  doing  its  best  to  put 
down  the  disturbances  and  to  deliver  the  Jews  from  oppres- 
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sion  and  slaughter,  have  also,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it 
i  matter  of  urgency  and  justice  to  adopt  stringent  measures 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  oppression  practised  by  the  Jews 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  to  free  the  country  from  their  (the 
Jews')  bad  deeds,  which  were,  as  is  known,  the  cause  of  the 
agitation.'  With  this  view  it  has  appointed  Commissions  (in 
all  the  towns  inhabited  by  Jens),  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire 
into  the  following  matters : — I.  What  are  the  trades  of  the 
Jews  which  are  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place?  II. 
What  makes  it  impracticable  to  put  into  force  the  former 
laws  limiting  the  rights  of  the  Tews  in  the  matter  of  buying 
and  fanning  land,  the  trade  in  intoxicants,  and  (interest) 
usury?  III.  How  can  those  laws  be  altered  so  that  they 
-(the  Jews)  shall  no  longer  be  enabled  to  evade  them,  or, 
what  new  laws  are  required  to  stop  their  pernicious  conduct 
in  business  ?  IV.  Give  (besides  the  answers  to  the  foregoing 
questions)  the  following  additional  information  :—  (a)  On  the 
usury  practised  by  the  Jews  in  their  dealings  with  Christians, 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  (A)  The  number  of  public- 
houses  kept  byjews  in  their  own  name,  or  in  that  of  a 
Christian,  (c)  The  number  of  people  in  service  with  Jews, 
or  under  their  control,  (a")  The  extent  (acreage)  of  the  land 
in  their  possession,  by  buying  or  farming.  («)  The  number 
of  Jew  agriculturists. 

Ventilation.— Admiral  Hamilton,  referring  to  the  principle 
of  Tobin's  tube  system  of  ventilation,  says  :  "  In-  one  very 
high  room  at  Pembroke  Dock  I  placed  a  circular  piece  of 
metal  about  eight  feet  above  the  tube  to  diffuse  the  air  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  room  more  speedily  than  if  it  ascended 
to  the  high  roof.  Like  a  current  of  water,  if  meeting  no 
solid  opposition,  it  would,  of  course,  be  gradually  diffused 
by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  air.  The  sloping  tube  we 
adopted  in  other  cases.  In  our  dockyard  chapel  the  tube 
was  brought  in  through  the  wall,  but  as  the  gabled  ceiling 


without  draught.  The  tube  may  be  of  any  required  dia- 
meter, and  may  be  square— of  wood,  if  cheaper  or  more 
-easily  got  than  metal.  When  there  is  the  slightest  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  air  of  the  room  and  that  of 
the  air  outside,  the  change  of  the  air  in  the  room  com- 
mences, and  the  ventilation  is  gradually  secured  without  the 
slightest  trouble  or  discomfort,'" 

A  Year's  Emigration  to  tha  United  States.— During  1881, 
433,635  immigrants  landed  at  Castle  Garden.  This  shows 
an  increase  over  1SS0  of  105,264.  The  increase  for  the  last 
four  years  over  the  preceding  four  years  is  114,041.  From 
January  1st  to  December  1st  in  the  past  year  there  were 
landed  at  Castle  Garden  188,355  immigrants  from  Germany, 
62,406  from  Ireland,  36,552  from  England,  35,335  from 
Sweden,  13,895  from  Norway,  13,208  from  Italy,  11,068 
from  Switzerland,  10,507  from  Scotland,  9,226  from  Bohemia, 

SI47  from  Russia,  0,721  from  Denmark,  8,035  from  the 
etherlands,  5,964  from  Hungary,  4,029  from  Austria,  4,000 
from  Wales,  3,908  from  France,  1,965  from  Belgium,  1,556 
from  Spain,  507  from  Luxemburg,  339  from  China,  78  from 
Portugal,  58  from  Turkey,  49  from  japan,  26  from  Rou- 
mania,  21  from  the  British  East  Indies,  14  from  Greece,  9 
from  Malta,  and  495  from  other  countries.  During  the  past 
year  the  Labour  Bureau  has  found  employment  for  48,746 
destitute  immigrants.  The  bureau  found  work  for  39,311 
during  the  year  1880. 

Pawnbrokers. — It  is  estimated  that  the  pawnbrokers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (4,372  in  number)  take  m,  during  a  single 
year,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  millions  of  pledges. 

Building  Societies. — The  Registrar  of  Building  Societies 
has  issued,  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book,  the  return  ordered 
by  Parliament  of  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  furnished  by 


aggregat 

of  £35-892,857,  against  which  are  set  assets  amounting  ti 

£36,950,383.  The    liability    to    holders    of    shares    L> 

£21,813,095,  and    to    depositors     and     other     creditors 

^14,079,762.  The  assets  arc  made  up  of  £34,847,320  due 

on  mortgage  securities,   and    "other  assets"    amount    to 

,£2,  103,063.  To  Ihete  figures  roust  be  added,  among  the 


liabilities  a  balance  of  "  unappropriated  profit  in  903  socie- 
ties"—  namely,  £1,104,735  —  and  among  the  assets  a 
"  balance  deficient  in  167  societies,"  £47,209. 

Rabbit*  and  Fruit-trees. — To  prevent  young  fruit-trees 
from  being  destroyed  by  rabbits  during  the  winter,  feed  the 
rabbits.  These  animals  will  never  eat  the  bark  of  trees  if 
they  can  get  anything  else  to  live  upon.  "In  the  fall  of  1878," 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Country  Gentleman,"  "  I 
noticed  that  the  rabbits  were  very  plenty  about  the  fields, 
and  I  became  quite  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  my  young 
orchard  of  about  one  hundred  apple  and  pear-trees,  the  most 
of  which  had  been  set  out  the  previous  spring.  When  the 
first  deep  snow  came  I  put  a  little  com  under  the  corn-barn, 
which  stood  on  posts  in  one  comer  of  the  orchard.  This 
they  soon  found,  and  numbers  of  them  would  come  there 
every  night  after  their  rations,  and  as  I  continued  to  feed 
them,  I  soon  found  that  I  had  quite  a  family  of  them  on  my 
hands.  When  we  wanted  a  rabbit  for  a  stew  I  would  set  a 
box-trap  baited  with  a  small  ear  of  Corn,  and  would  be  pretty 
sure  of  one  of  them  in  the  morning.  We  ate  about  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  them  during  the  winter,  and  as  they  were  well 
fed,  those  we  caught  towards  spring  were  fat  and  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Not  '  '  ' 
by  the  rabbits  that  w 

Cheat. — Herr  H.  F.  L.  Meyer,  a  well-known  player  and 
contributor  of  problems  to  the  "  Boy's  Own  Paper,"  has 
published  (Griffith  and  Farran)  "  A  complete  Guide  to  the 
Game  of  Chess."  Beginning  with  the  A.  B.  C,  or  alphabet 
of  the  game,  his  book  proceeds  to  the  solution  and  construc- 
tion of  the  easiest  up  to  the  most  difficult  problems.  Mr. 
Meyer  uses  the  international  notation,  and  the  materials  of 
his  treatise  are  gathered  from  all  languages  and  countries,  far 
chess  is  u  universal  game.     It  is  a  learned  as  well  as  practical 

Welsh  and  Irish. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
Welsh  Auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Society,  statements  were  made 
which  go  far  to  explain  the  different  condition  of  the  Celric 
race  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Puleston,  m.t.,  the  chair- 
man, said  1  The  Welsh  people  were  a  loyal  and  liberty- 
loving  people ;  and  there  was  no  object,  no  institution,  no 
movement  in  which  they  took  such  pride,  or  so  congratulated 
themselves,  as  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Wherever  a  Welshman  lived,  wherever  the  Welsh  tongue 
was  known,  wherever  the  English  language,  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  was  spoken,  there  would  be  heard  a  plea  on  behalf 
of  this  society,  and  not  the  least  amongst  the  pleaders  would 
be  found  the  men  of  the  Principality.— The  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Griffith,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  addressed  the  meeting  in 
Welsh,  alluded,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  revised  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  stated  that  in  this  respect  the 
Welsh  were  far  ahead  of  the  English  scholars,  translators, 
and  commentators.  The  bishop  referred  to  Dr.  Williams, 
who  translated  direct  from  the  Greek,  and  not  from  any 
English  version.  While  on  several  minor  points,  bis  lord- 
ship remarked,  they  all  differed,  and  agreed  to  differ,  on  the 
one  principal  question  all  were  united.  The  bishop  drew  a 
comparison  between  the  state  of  Wales  and  that  of  the  Sister 
Isle,  pointing  out  the  loyalty  which  existed  in  the  former, 
whilst  terror  reigned  supreme  in  the  latter  ;  and,  accounting 
for  tbe  misrule  and  agitation  which  existed  in  Ireland,  main- 
tained that  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Bible's  teachings 
and  doctrines  were  the  cause  thereof. 

Poet  Office  Savings  Bank. — From  a  return  just  issued  it 
appears  that  the  amount  of  deposits  has  increased  in  1880 
from  £1,358,083  to£i,4>3.o54  in  '88i,  and  to£i,652,734 
in  1882 ;  while  the  depositors  themselves  have  increased  in 
the  same  period  from  417,148  in  1880  to  581,137  hi  lS8i, 
and  to  726,669  in  1SS2.  The  amount  of  each  deposit  is 
much  lower  than  before,  having  fallen  from  £$  51.  id.  in 
1S80  to  £2  bV.  id.  is  1881,  and  10^2  5*  6d.  in  1882. 

India,  Vernacular  Press. — It  appears  that  there  exist  in  tiie 
whole  Bengal  Presidency  III  vernacular  papers,  with  36,000 
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enjoyed  by  a  Bengali  monthly  piper,  and  the  most  exten- 
sively circulated  paper  outside  Bengal  proper  ia  a  Lahore 
hi-weekly,  having  1,700  subscribers.  There  are  six  daily 
vernacular  papers  in  Bengal,  all  published  in  Calcutta,  and 
the  leading  one  has  a  circulation  of  700.  The  only  daily 
paper  outside  Bengal  ia  one  published  at  Lucknow,  with 
715  subscribers.  Of  course  the  figures  given  as  the  circula- 
tion of  these  journals  afford  a  very  fallacious  test  of  the  true 
number  of  readers.  The  repeal  of  the  Vernacular  Press  Act 
took  effect  from  the  beginning  of  this  year,  iSSz. 

Dungeneas  Harbour  of  Befog*.  —  The  Rev.  Francis  Gel! 
writes  from  Lydd  Vicarage,  Folkestone,  an  earnest  appeal 
lor  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Dungeness,  as  recommended  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
In  the  twenty-six  years,  last  past  an  army  of  the  finest 
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0  man  the  British  fleet  have  been  thus  destroyed  by  what 
nay  term  a  long  drawn-out  catastrophe,  and  of  these  a 
siderable  number  have  been  lost  on  this  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  island.  Let  any  man  consult  that  dolorous 
document,  the  British  Wreck  Chart,  published  from  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  shall  see  what 
dangers  environ  this  coast  nowadays.  A  large  part  of  the 
losses  in  the  Downs  and  on  the  awful  Goodwins  would  be 
averted  if  a  breakwater  and  harbour  of  refuge  were  run  out 
from  Dungeness,  behind  which  ships  of  any  tonnage  might 
lie  at  anchor  in  these  terrible  south-westerly  gales. 

Our  Broun  Coinage. — Mr.  Macgeorge,  of  Glasgow,  pointed 
out  a  curious  error  in  the  bronze  coinage,  which  will  be  re- 
medied in  future  :  "  The  figure  of  Britannia  is  on  the  reverse 
side,  with  her  shield  beside  her,  and  the  heraldic  device  on 
the  shield  is,  or  rather,  ought  to  be,  the  same  as  that  on  the 


placed  side  by  side  with  the  Irish  soltirc.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  coin  bears  only  the  English  cross  and  that  of  Ireland, 
the  Scottish  cross  being  entirely  ignored.  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Hint  to  this,  and  Mr. 
Kreemantle  at  once  took  measures  to  have  the  error  rectified. 
The  chief  engraver,  Mr.  Wyen,  was  instructed  to  make  a  new 
die,  and  this,  I  have  just  learnt,  has  now  been  done." 

A  Kuaical  Touch. — The  hand,  apparently  so  simple  in  con- 
struction, is  admirably  adapted  to  perform  the  most  intricate 
movements.  Moat  things  that  the  mind  wills  we  can  do 
with  our  hands,  provided  only  that  their  powers  be  hurry  de- 
veloped by  means  of  proper  and  equal  ""*■"»  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  we  seldom  -  give  the  hand  a  fair 
chance.  The  practice  of  calisthenics  is  well  calculated  to 
develop  the  strength  of  the  arms  and  of  the  muscles  gene- 
rally, but  the  majority  of  uses  to  which  we  put  our  fingers 
tends  rather  to  hinder  than  to  help  them  in  the  acquirement 
of  anything  like  equal  strength  or  separate  action.  Tennis, 
for  example,  strengthens  one  of  our  wrists,  but  the  grasp  of 
the  fingers  is  a  Collective  strain  upon  them  all.  Needlework 
and  writing  exercise  the  first  and  second  fingers  but  Cramp 
the  movement  of  the  hand.  In  music,  then,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  hands  so  unequally  exercised  should  feel  stiff, 
or  that  fingers  so  unused  to  independent  action  should  find  it 
hard  to  strike  fair  on  the  piano  keys  ?  Can  we  reasonably 
marvel  at  the  uneven  performance  of  scales,  or  at  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers?  No  doubt  some 
hands  are  gifted  with  a  special  aptitude  for  musical  manipu- 
lation ;  but  such  cases  axe  rare,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  fanlt  lies,  not  in  our  awn  hands,  but  in  our  own 
neglect  to  give  them  proper  practice.  The  mastery  over 
mechanical  difficulties  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  satisfactory 
performance,  and  such  difficulties  will  disappear  only  before 
a  diligent  finger  practice.  A  free  and  equable  action  of  the 
fingers  is  the  sole  condition  of  a  precise  and  fluent  touch.— 
Hand  Exercitis,  by  L.  DUku.     ( Wtthcs.  J 

Yog,  Vapour,  and  Bsjomstric  Readings.  -  In  the  early 
weeks  of  this  year  there  was  a  long  spell  of  high  barometric 

For  instance,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  January  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature caused  a  precipitation  of  moisture  sufficient  to  cause 
a  thick  mist,  easily  converted  by  the  smoke  of  the  morning 


household  and  factory  fires  into  a  more  than  ordinary  London 
fog.  Mr.  T.  B.  Lightfoot,  C.b^  in  a  letter  .0  the  newspapers, 
gave  explanation  of  the  damp  and  discc-nfort  of  these  foggy 
days.  "  On  an  area  of  one  square  mile,  and  with  a  stratum 
of  only  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  under  the  renditions  which 
have  lately  prevailed,  a  reduction  in  temperature  of  5  deg.  is 
sufficient  to  cause  a  condensation  and  consequent  precipita- 
tion as  mist  of  no  less  than  nineteen  tons  of  watery  vapour 
previously  invisible,  and  at  the  present  moment  this  large 
mass  of  water  is  floating  in  the  air  in  every  such  volume  so 
effected.  In  this  change  of  state  the  heat  required  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  has  been  given  off  and  im- 
parted to  the  cooling  agent,  the  air,  and  for  the  one-mile  area, 
twenty  feet  thick,  this  beat  is  in  amount  enough  to  raise 
28,592  gallons,  or  118  tons  of  water,  from  60  deg.  Fahren- 
heit to  bailing-point.  The  enormous  cooling  action  at  work 
therefore  becomes  apparent,  for  not  only  has  all  this  beat 
disappeared  as  far  as  our  senses  arc  concerned,  bat  the  actual 
reduction  in  temperature  of  5  deg.  as  shown  by  our  thermo- 
meters has  been  brought  about." 


Cabdrivers'  Benevolent  Association. — The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  in  behalf  of  this 
institution,  pleaded  earnestly  its  cause.  "I  doubt,"  said 
his  royal  highness,  "  if  anywhere  a  more  hard-working, 
sober,  and  honest  class  of  men  will  be  met  with,  and  this, 
whilst  enduring  hardship  from  wet  and  overwork,  as  well  as 
being  exposed  to  great  temptations.  I  should  not  omit  at 
the  same  time  to  mention  how  almost  invariably  civil  and 
obliging  they  are.  The  number  of  cabs  in  London  in  )Syi 
was  7,818,  the  drivers  numbering  10,043;  in  1881  there 
were  9,65a  cabs,  with  12,630  drivers.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  hansom  cabs  have  gradually  increased,  whilst  the  four- 
wheel  cabs  have  considerably  decreased  in  numbers.  In 
1871  the  hansom  cabs  numbered  3,295  and  the  four-wheelers 
4,523,  whilst  in  1SS1  the  hansoms  were  5,805  and  the  four- 
wheelers  were  3,847,  showing  an  increase  on  the  one  of  2,51a 
and  a  decrease  on  the  other  of  676.  Of  the  9,652  cabs,  about 
2,000  are  the  property  of  cabdrivers  who  are  owners  of  not 
less  than  three  cabs,  the  remainder  being  owned  by  the  large 
cabmasters  and  a  few  companies.  The  number  of  licensed 
cabmen  is  about  3,000  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cabs,  and 
they  are  termed  odd  men,  and  take  the  cabs  out  when  the 
regular  drivers  are  absent.  I  have  here  shown  from  what  a, 
large  class — namely,  16,000  men — this  association  has  been 
formed.  The  number  of  articles  left  by  fares  last  year  in  the 
cabs  was  upwards  of  17,600,  and  these  were  all  deposited  by 
the  drivers  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  the  total  number  of  articles 
in  the  twelve  years  from  1869  to  1881  which  were  thus 
deposited  was  more  than  165,000.  In  some  cases  property 
of  very  considerable  value  has  been  thus  restored  to  owners, 
such  as  a  bag  containing^ too  in  silver,  another  with  ,£1,500 
worth  of  jewellery,  a  third  with  £186  in  notes  and  gold,  and 
a  fourth  with  £100  of  bank-notes.  All  these  cases  occurred 
within  the  past  year.  Passing  over  about  5,000  umbrellas 
and  parasols,  there  were  also  every  description  of  wearing 
apparel  and  portable  luggage.  Some  of  trie  most  extraor- 
dinary things  nave  been  wit,  such  as  birds  in  cages,  cats  tied 
up  in  hampers,  a  mongoose  from  India,  and  a.  live  snake 
most  carefully  packed  up  in  a  box.  I  am  sure  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  be  informed  that  these  pets  have  been  almost 
invariably  claimed  by  their  owners.  The  average  of  articles 
deposited  in  Scotland  Yard  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
15,813,  and  their  value  is  estimated  at  £20,000  a  year.  The 
drivers  have  in  every  instance  been  rewarded  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  property  which  they  have  restored.  The 
affairs  of  this  association  are  controlled  by  a  committee  of 
twenty-four  persons,  of  whom  twenty  are  cabmen.  It  was 
first  decided  to  form  a  pension  fund,  to  which  alt  drivers 
were  earnestly  invited  to  subscribe.  About  1,000  now 
belong  to  the  association,  and  of  these  none  have  ever  been 
summoned  for  any  serious  offence  either  by  the  police  or  by 
the  public.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1873  that  the  public 
were  asked  to  give  their  support  to  the  society,  and  from 
these  two  sources  a  capital  has  been  formed,  which  is  chiefly 
invested  in  English  Three  per  Cents.,  and  which  amounts 
now  to  £6,000.  Besides  this,  £1,150  has  been  granted  in 
annuities,  and  there  are  now  eighteen  annuitants  on  the 
books  of  the  society,  receiving  in  monthly  payments  pensions 
of  from  £16  to  £18  per  annum.  The  ages  of  the  annuitants' 
at   present  vary  from   fifty  to  eighty-three.      One  is  aged 


eighty-two,  and  "is  formerly  stud-groom  to  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  and  wis  present  is  a  non-combaiant  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Ano'her,  aged  eighty,  was  a  sailor  in  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  service  in  the  Erst  Burmese 
War  in  1829.  1  ocre  is  another  most  useful  tray  in  which 
this  society  assists  men.  More  than  ,£1,100  has  been  given 
in  loans  to  members  in  small  sums,  but  which  have  never- 
theless been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  applicants  in 
mahling  them  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  in  preventing 
them  from  being  pauperised  01  embarrassed.  These  loans 
ore  invariably  punctually  repaid,  the  great  principle  of  the 
society  being  that  the  borrower  shall  obtain  a  surety  from  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
association.  In  exceptional  cases  of  distress  gifts  are  made, 
after  careful  inquiries,  and  between  ,£200  and  ,£300  have  in 
this  way  been  granted  to  cabmen  and  their  widows." 

Trench  and  Scotch  Benevolence. — Referring  to  the  great 
lottery  in  Paris  for  the  sufferers  in  Algiers,  the  manager  of  a 
Scottish  charity  says  : — "  Three  years  ago  a  great  effort  was 
made  by  some  philanthropic  but  mistaken  sympathisers  with 
sufferers  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failure,  to  get  the 
ernment  to  allow  a  lottery  for  their  benefit.  That  effort 
was  strenuously  and  successfully  opposed  by  citizens  who 
dreaded  the  evils  inseparable  from  any  countenance  to  such 
monstrous  gambling.  But  at  the  same  time  a  noble  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into  by  Scotsmen,  not  only  in  their  native 
country,  but  in  England  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  victims.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  on  the  same  day  as  the  prizes  were  being 
drawn  in  the  French  lotteiy  the  committee  of  the  Scotch 
Bank  Relief  Fund  were  presenting  an  account  of  their  stew- 
ardship. That  account,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hand 
herewith,  shows  subscriptions  to  the  amoont  of  ^389,916,  of 
which  ^379,670  has  been  paid  in,  the  balance  being  in  course 
of  realisation.  The  expenses  of  management  for  the  three 
years  have  been  £3,796,  curiously  enough  exactly  one  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  handled.  What  a  contrast  to  the  ex- 
penses of  a  lottery,  without  saying  a  word  as  to  the  demo- 
ralising consequences.  The  whole  balance,  with  current 
interest,  has  been  available  for  the  sufferers,'1 

FletchlDg,  near  Uckfield,  Sussex. — Scattered  over  England 
are  hundreds  of  ancient  parish  churches  full  of  interest  from 
historical  associations  as  well  as  from  antiquarian  and  archi- 
tectural features.  One  of  these  was  lately  brought  to  public 
notice  on  being  re-opened,  after  restoration  by  Mr.  Scott,  at 
the  expense  of  the  patron,  the  Earl  of  Sheffield.  Fletching 
Church  must  originally  have  been  a  large  and  handsome 
building.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from,  the  eleventh  century, 
but  to  have  been  re-built  and  re-modelled  at  the  beginning 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  Some  of  the  old  work 
remains  ;  for  instance,  there  are  distinct  traces  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  north  and  south  walls  still  perfect  underground. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary,  con- 
sists of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  transepts,  porch, 
and  west  tower  with  shingled  spire  rising  to  a  height  of 
100  ft.,  the  length  of  the  building  being  142  ft.,  and  the 
breadth  60  ft.  4  inches-  But  apart  from  the  church, 
Fletching  has  historic  interest.  On  Fletching  Common  the 
Jiarons  under  Simon  de  Montfort  encamped  the  night  before 
the  famous  battle  of  Lewes,  in  1264,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  spent  the  night  in  confessing  and  shriving  the 
soldiers,  not  forgetting  to  urge  them  to  stout  acts  on  the 
morrow.  It  was  in  Sheffield  F-ark  (still  famous  for  its  fine 
trees)  that  those  two  oaks  were  felled  in  1771,  each  of  which 
contained  23  loads  of  limber,  and  each  of  which  took  24 
horses  to  drag  them,  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  miles  a  day, 
to  Landport,  near  Lewes  ;  whence  Boated  down  the  Ouse  to 
Newhaven,  they  were  with  incredible  labour  emharked  from 
the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Chatham.  It  was  at  Sheffield  House 
the  historical  Gibbon  visited  so  often  his  friend  and  patron 
Mr.  John  Baker  Holroyd,  afterwards  Lord  Sheffield,  and 
subsequently  Earl  of  Sheffield.  The  name  Fletching  has 
been  the  subject  of  antiquarian  research  ;  it  has  been  spelt 
I'lcmerge,  Flescinges  (thus  in  "Domesday  Record"),  Flcsang, 
Flescunge,  and  Fleecchyng. 

Canine  Inltinet.— A  correspondent  of  the  "Times" 
writes  1  "  On  the  29th  of  November  last  I  left  my  residence 
in  Hampshire,  near  Southampton,  and  went  by  rail  from 
Bishopstokc  Station  to  London,   and  thence  to  Norwood, 


taking  with  me  a  black  collie,  who  travelled  in  the  guard's 
van.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  December  6th,  the  dog 
disappeared,  and  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  December 
8th,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  servant  at  home  saying 
that  the  dog  had  arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
""  r  "  urwood  can- 
is  absolutely 

I^htning-Conductora.— The  Councilof  the  Meteorological 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  a  Committee  of  Architects  and 
Engineers,  have  issued  a  Report,  which  states  (clearly  the 
purposes  which  a  lightning-rod  is  intended  to  fulfil— namely, 
first,  ib  facilitate  the  discharge  of  electricity  to  the  earth,  so 
as  to  carry  it  off  harmlessly ;  secondly,  to  prevent  disruptive 
discharge  by  silently  neutralising  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine such  discharge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conductor. 
The  Report  says  :  "To  effect  the  first  object,  a  lightning- 
conductor  should  offer  a  line  of  discharge  more  nearly  per- 
fect, and  more  accessible,  than  any  other  offered  by  the 
materials  or  contents  of  the  building  we  wish  to  protect.  To 
effect  the  second  object,  the  conductor  should  be  surmounted 
by  a  point  or  points.  Fine  points  and  flames  have  the  pro- 
perty of  slowly  and  silently  dissipating  the  electrical  charges  ; 
they,  in  fact,  act  as  safety-valves.  If  all  these  conditions  be 
fulfilled,  if  the  points  be  high  enough  to  be  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  building — no  matter  from  what  direction  the 
storm-cloud  may  come — be  of  ample  dimensions,  and  in 
thoroughly  perfect  electrical  connection  with  the  earth,  the 
edifice,  with  all  that  it  contains,  will  be  safe,  and  the  con- 
ductor might  even  be  surrounded  by  gunpowder  in  the 
heaviest  storm  without  risk  or  danger.  All  accidents  may  be 
said  to  be  due  to  a  neglect  of  these  simple  elementary  prin- 
ciples. The  most  frequent  sources  of  failure  are  conductors 
deficient  either  in  number,  height,  or  conductivity,  bad  joints, 
or  bad  earth  connections.  There  is  no  authentic  case  on 
record  where  a  properly-constructed  conductor  failed  to  do 
its  duty." 


the  World,"  states  that  there  are  published  34,274  n_.._ 
papers  and  periodicals,  with  a  circulation  of  (in  round  num- 
bers) 116,000,000  copies,  the  annual  aggregate  circulation 
reaching  10,592,000,000  copies,  or  about  six  and  one-half 
papers  per  year  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  globe,  Europe 
leads  with  19,557,  and  North  America  follows  with  12,400. 
Asia  has  775,  South  America  699,  Australasia  661,  and 
Africa  132.  Of  these  journals,  16,500  are  printed  irl  the 
English  language,  7,800  in  German,  3,850  in  French,  and 
over  1,600  in  Spanish.  There  are  4,020  daily  newspapers, 
18,274  tri-weeklies  and  weeklies,  and  8,508  issued  leas  fre- 
quently. It  appears  that  while  the  annual  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  publications  in  the  United  States  is  2,600,000,000, 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  2,260,000,000. 

DnivbTslty  Boat  Kace.  Who  Bowl— The  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  crews  consist  of  resident  undergraduates  ; 
but  this  is  not  strictly  correct,  Among  the  oarsmen  may  be 
graduates,  provided  they  were  undergraduates  at  the  date  of 
the  previous  year's  race.  On  the  other  hand,  members  of 
boat  clubs  who  have  left  their  University  without  taking  a 
degree  are  ineligible  if  they  have  retired  more  than  a  year 
before  the  race.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  crews  are 
not  necessarily  either  residents  or  undergraduates.      There  is 


n  allov 


s  and  degrees  is  said  to  give  advantage  to  Oxford, 
ng  men  of  older  standing  to  be  in  the  Dark  Blue 


This  is  unavoidable,  but  the  contest  would  be  n 
satisfactory  to  the  outside  public  if  it  were  known  to  be 
between  resident  undergraduates  only.  The  weights  of  the 
oarsmen  are  always  accurately  given.  We  should  like  to 
see  the  ages  given  with  equal  accuracy,  and  the  period  of 
residence  and  time  of  membership  in  their  club.  It  is 
scarcely  a  fair  contest  if  one  boat  happens  to  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  veteran  oarsmen  than  the  other.  These  con- 
siderations will  not  affect  the  multitude  who  merely  enjoy 
the  excitement  and  fun  of  a  race,  but  they  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  moderating  our  feelings  concerning  the  vietois  or 
the  vanquished, 


FIRST    FLOWERS. 


How  fur  they  are,  these  early  flowers, 

The  dainty  gift  of  Spring, 
Her  promise  of  toe  golden  hours 

That  Summer  waits  to  bring. 

I  know  not  if  in  very  truth 
Those  hours  can  brighter  be. 

For  hope  in  springtime  ai  in  youth 
Paint*  with  a  pencil  free. 


Yet  oft  when  yean  have  made  us  wisi 
And  crowned  some  cherished  schem 

We'd  give  again  the  hard-won  priie 
To  revel  in  the  dream. 


Will  yield  no  greater  joy  perchance 
Than  these  first  simple  flowers.         V<*,  ttr 


BY    HOOK    OR    BY    CROOK. 


PTER    XXIV. — HOME  1   SWEET  HOME  ! 

"  He  entered  bis  own  house — And  felt 
The  solitude  of  paving  hu  own  door 
Wilhaol  a  welcome." 


ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Cramp  had  spoken  con- 
fidently of  going  home  "  to-morrow," 
several  days  elapsed  before  he  felt  equal  to 
the  exertion ;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  week  that  he  was  able  to  leave  St.  Gabriel's. 
Agatha  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of  his  house. 
She  had  been  there  already  to  see  that  the  place 
was  made  as  comfortable  for  him  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  she  did  not  go  in  with  him  be- 
cause she  was  anxious  to  devote  as  much  of  her 
time  as  possible  to  her  father.  Mr.  Cramp  had 
proposed  to  walk  from  the  hospital  to  fielvidera, 
but  she  insisted  on  taking  a  cab  for  him;  and 
though  the  four-wheeler  in  which  they  travelled 
was  no  better  than  the  generality  of  those  noisy, 
shaky,  stuffy  conveyances,  which  disgrace  our 
London  streets  and  London  civilisation,  he  had 
borne  the  journey  very  well,  and  the  air  seemed 
to  have  done  him  good. 

Agatha  left  him  therefore  at  his  own  door,  and 
drove  at  once  to  her  father's  chambers. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Cramp  noticed  was  that  the 
chain  was  not  up. 

"  How  is  this,  Mrs.  Chowne  ? "  he  asked, 
angrily;  "have  yon  been  keeping  open  house 
since  I  have  been  away  ? " 

"  No,  Mr.  Cramp,  but  the  young  man,  your 
nephew,  who  came  about  the  rent,  burst  the  door 
open  and  broke  the  chain." 

"Just  like  him,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Cramp,  and  I  hope  I  see  you  better, 
sir ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  you  are  come  back  at 
last." 

"  Everything  is  safe  and  sound  I  hope  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know  indeed,  sir." 
"  You  don't  know  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Cramp.  As  long  as  everything  was 
left  to  me,  of  course  I  could  answer  for  everything ; 
but  when  Mr.  Bernard  came  and  took  everything 
out  of  my  hands — " 
"  Nonsense ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"  To  see  him  a-pulling  at  the  cupboard  doors 
as  if  he  wanted  to  tear  them  off  their  hinges,  and 
a-kjeking  at  the  box-lids,  fit  to  burst  them  open, 
was  enongh  to  put  anybody  in  a  way  1  and  you  at 
the  hospital,  not  knowing  nothing  about  nothing." 
Mr.  Cramp  went  the  round  of  his  cupboards 
and  boxes,  muttering  to  himself  and  trying  the 
locks  to  prove  whether  they  had  been  broken  or 
tampered  with  ;  and  Mrs.  Chowne  followed  him, 
continuing  her  remarks  upon  the  violence  of  Mr. 
Bernard's  speech  and  conduct. 


"  He  was  put  out,  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
"  because  he  had  not  got  the  rents  in  ;  as  if  be 
expected  everybody  to  come  and  pour  out  their 
money  into  his  bosom  without  being  asked  for  it. 
He  was  in  a  fine  temper,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ?  "  Mr.  Cramp  exclaimed, 
observing  that  one  of  his  boxes  was  partly  open, 
the  hasp  of  the  lock  having  been  strained.  "  Have 
yon  been  meddling  with  this,  Mrs.  Chowne  ?  " 

■ "  Me,  sir  ?  No,  sir ;  you  might  know  me  better. 
It  was  Mr.  Bernard  as  kicked  it  open  with  his  toe. 
He  said  as  he  was  to  see  to  all  the  locks  and  things 
being  right ;  and  that's  the  way  he  set  about  it. 
He  went  on  like  one  out  of  his  senses." 

"  He  is  an  idiot,"  said  Cramp ;  "  a  bom  idiot. 
I  always  said  he  was,  and  now  I  know  it." 

By  this  time  the  old  man  was  tired  and  sat 
down  in  his  chair,  the  old  well-worn  horsehair- 
seated  chair  with  elbows  to  it  and  a  straight  back. 
Mrs.  Chowne  had  been  charged  to  keep  a  good 
fire,  but  she  had  expected  her  master  earlier  in 
the  morning,  and  would  not  go  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  burning  coal  unnecessarily,  being  uncer- 
tain whether  he  would  come  or  not;  the  grate 
was  choked  with  ashes,  and  the  fire  burnt  slowly 
and  sulkily.  The  table  was  littered  with  old 
account- books,  letters,  and  circulars,  which  Mrs. 
Chowne  had  never  ventured  to  disturb  ;  the  dust 
and  dirt  lay  thick  upon  the  window  panes,  and 
everything  in  the  room  was  in  dreary  contrast 
with  the  neatness  and  brightness  to  which  he  had 
grown  accustomed  at  St.  Gabriel's. 

Mr.  Cramp  felt  more  lonely  and  miserable  than 
he  would  have  cared  to  confess.  He  wanted 
Agatha's  cheerful  voice,  her  neat  hospital  dress, 
her  light  step,  her  gentle  hand ;  and  instead  of 
Agatha,  here  was  Mrs.  Chowne  !  Mr.  Cramp  had 
a  confused  idea,  a  sort  of  half  intention,  that  if 
Agatha  could  have  been  with  him  he  might  have 
begun  a  new  kind  of  life,  a  little  more  like  the  life 
which  she  would  have  chosen  for  him._  He  might 
have  allowed  himself  some  few  indulgences,  a 
book  or  a  newspaper  for  some  one  to  read  to  him, — 
might  have  learnt  to  find  pleasure  in  something  a 
degree  higher  than  the  perpetual  money-grubbing 
to  which  all  his  thoughts  and  efforts  had  been 
hitherto  devoted.  Bat  with  Mrs.  Chowne  at  his 
elbow,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
sink  down  again  into  his  old  habits  and  go  on 
in  the  same  sordid,  miserable  way  of  life  to  the 
end.  He  was  like  a  drunkard  who,  after  having 
experienced  the  comfort  of  abstinence  for  a  time. 
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is  set  down  again  in  the  midst  of  bis  old  tempta- 
tions, and,  in  spite  of  a  clear  and  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  fatal  consequences,  feels  that  he  must 
yield  to  them  and  be  lost. 

Not  that  Mr.  Cramp  would  have  confessed, 
even  to  himself,  that  Agatha  was  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  him,  or  that  he  desired  her  presence. 
He  was  angry  with  her,  and  almost  thought  him- 
self aggrieved  because  she  had  not  waited  to  see 
him  made  comfortable,  though  he  had  not  invited 
her  to  do  so.  Was  he  not  her  great-uncle  ?  Was 
it  not  in  his  power  to  make  her  rich  and  happy  ? 
Had  he  not  hinted  to  her  that  her  attention  to 
him  should  be  well  repaid  ? 

fiat  she  despised  his  riches ;  she  had  taken 
upon  herself  to  lecture  him,  a  man  of  thrice  her 
age  and  ten  times  her  experience.  He  was  to 
her  "  No.  1 7  "  and  nothing  more.  He  almost  for- 
got the  kindness  she  had  shown  him,  while  thus 
nursing  his  wrath  against  her  for  what  he  termed 
her  want  of  duty  and  affection. 

With  Bernard,  also,  Mr.  Cramp  was  highly  in- 
dignant ;  and  he  could  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
Agatha  had  made  excuses  for  him  and  had  even 
encouraged  him  in  his  misconduct.  Bernard  had 
hitherto  been  subservient  to  him.  Bernard  had 
bcen.ifanything,  a  little  too  submissive,  too  anxious 
to  please  him,  too  spaniel-like  in  his  attention. 
Mr.  Cramp  had  seen  through  him,  and  had  taken 
pleasure  in  humiliating  him.  But  now  Bernard 
had  rebelled,  had  refused  to  collect  his  rents,  had 
vented  his  ill-humour  upon  the  drawers  and  boxes 
which  he  had  been  charged  to  inspect  and  secure, 
had  kicked  one  of  them  open  and  had  left  it  so. 
Bernard,  in  short,  had  acted,  not  only  disrespect- 
fully towards  himself,  but  foolishly,  and  in  total 
disregard  of  his  own  interest ;  and  that  was  worse 
than  a  crime;  that  was  a  blunder,  which  Mr. 
Cramp  was  resolved  never  to  forgive. 

The  old  man  spent  a  lonely,  miserable  evening, 
propped  up  in  his  straight-backed  chair!  He  tried 
to  amuse  himself  with  an  inspection  of  his  securi- 
ties, reckoning  up  what  interest  and  dividends 
would  soon  be  falling  due,  and  then  applied  him- 
self to  his  rent-book,  in  anticipation  of  the  morrow. 
But  that  only  added  to  his  discontent,  especially 
as  he  feared  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for 
him  at  present  to  go  about  collecting  the  pay- 
ments as  he  had  done  formerly.  Who  was  to  do 
ft  for  him  P  That  was  a  difficult  question,  and  one 
full  of  annoyance  as  he  thought  of  Bernard's  con- 
duct. 

Agatha  came  the  next  day  to  see  him.  He  re- 
ceived her  with  coldness,  and  did  not  fail  to  show 
her  the  broken  box-lid  and  other  marks  of  Ber- 
nard's misbehaviour. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Yes,"  she  replied. 

Bernard  had  just  been  with  her  to  Paradise  Row 
to  visit  the  poor  orphan  child,  and  to  take  it  some 
food  and  clothing.  He  had  only  parted  from  her 
a  few  yards  from  her  uncle's  door,  near  to  which 
she  expected  to  find  him  waiting  for  her  when 
her  visit  should  be  ended. 

"  He  does  not  come  to  see  me,"  said  the  old 
man,  testily,  "  and  I  don't  want  him.  He  is  better 
away." 


"  So  he  thinks,"  said  Agatha,  incautiously. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  was  his  quick 
rejoinder. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  told  him  you  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  htm,  and  it  is  not  likely 
he  would  force  himself  upon  you.  He  would 
come  in  a  moment  if  he  thought  that  he  could  be 
of  any  service  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Service !  No  !  He  might  have  been  useful 
to  me,  and  it  would  have  been  to  his  own  advan- 
tage if  he  had  not  been  such  an  idiot." 

"  Bernard  is  not  an  idiot,"  said  Agatha,  warmly. 

"  He  is.no  man  of  business,  at  any  rate.  He 
lias  got  no  head." 

"  He  has  a  heart,  Mr.  Cramp,  and  that  is  of 
more  consequence." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  he  answered.  "With  a 
LTOod  head  a  man  can  get  on  in  the  world.  I 
.lever  heard  of  any  one  making  a  living  with  his 
heart." 

"  Not  if  it  were  to  be  done  by  rent-collecting  in 
Deadman's  Court,  Thorn  Alley,  or  Paradise  Row." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  those  places  ?" 

Agatha  did  not  answer  him. 

"Do  you  know  where  they  arc  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  there  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  When  ?" 

"  Half  an  hour  ago." 

"What  did  you  go  there  for?"  the  old  man 
asked,  angrily.  One  might  have  supposed  that, 
because  the  property  belonged  to  him,  no  one  else 
had  any  right  to  approach  it. 

"  I  went  to  see  a  poor  child  in  Paradise  Row 
who  has  lost  his  mother.  Bernard  told  me  about 
him." 

Then,  as  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  speaking 
less  than  the  truth,  she  added,  "  Bernard  went 
with  me."      * 

"  Went  with  you — to  Paradise  Row,  and  would 
not  come  a  few  yards  farther  to  see  me  ?" 

Agatha  had  nothing  more  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  Mr.  Cramp,  after  muttering  to  himself, 
again  spoke : 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  children,  or  with 
any  one  else  in  Paradise  Row  ?" 

"  The  child  is  an  orphan,  sick,  and  in  want  of 
proper  food  and  clothing." 

"  Very  likely.  There  are  a  great  many  of  that 
sort  about.  They  should  go  the  Union.  It  is  no 
concern  of  yours." 

"  It  wants  taking  care  of.  A  little  child  may 
have  as  much  claim  upon  our  care  as — as  any  one 
else." 

"  '  As  an  old  rami,'  you  were  going  to  say  ?" 

He  had  rightly  interpreted  her  thoughts,  and 
she  did  not  contradict  him.  He  looked  at  her 
angrily  for  a  moment,  but  controlled  himself.  He 
could  not  speak,  roughly  to  Agatha,  therefore 
vented  his  displeasure  upon  Bernard. 

"A  meddling  busybody  1"  he  said.  "So  he 
must  needs  take  you  into  Paradise  Row.  He 
ought  to  have  known  better  I  It  is  no  fit  place  for 
you  to  go  to.    He  is  an  idiot — a  bom  idiot." 

"  I  won't  hear  him  found  fault  with  without  any 
cause,"  said  Agatha,  rising ;     "  so   if  you    have 
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nothing  else  to  say,  Mr.  Cramp,  I  will  wish  you 
good  morning." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  the  old 
man  asked,  noticing  how  the  colour  had  risen  to 
her  forehead.    "  He  is  nothing  to  you." 

"He  is  my  cousin,"  said  Agatha,  her  voice 
trembling  and  her  fingers  working  nervously  with 
the  little  bag  which  she  carried  in  her  hand. 

"  Your  cousin,  eh  ?  And  if  he  has  not  got  a 
head  he  has  a  heart,  has  he  ?  and  that's  better,  is 
it  ?  But  it's  not  for  you,  Agatha ;  you  ought  to 
know  that.    Bernard's  good  heart  is  not  for  you." 

Agatha  moved  towards  the  door;  but  the  old 
man  held  out  his  hand  as  if  to  prevent  her,  and 
she  did  not  like  to  pass  him  against  his  will. 

"  No,  no,  Agatha,"  he  said.  "  Bernard  has 
other  fish  to  Fry;  and  he  is  right.  De  Wilde; 
that's  the  lady's  name ;  ber  father  is  rich,  and  she 
is  his  only  child." 

"  You  may  be  mistaken,"  Agatha  replied. 

"  I'm  not,"  said  her  uncle,  very  decidedly. 
"  Don't  think  any  more  of  Bernard.  He  is  not 
good  enough  for  you ;  and  he  means  to  many  De 
Wilde's  daughter,  Carara,  as  he  calls  her.  It  is 
his  only  chance.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
you  to  marry  him,  if  he  would  have  you.  He  has 
nothing  of  his  own  and  nothing  to  expect  from 
me  (  no,  not  a  shilling." 

"  He  can  do  without  it.     So  can  I." 

"  You  are  mighty  independent.  Don't  be  fool- 
ish, Agatha ;  don't  be  sentimental.  Bernard  has 
been  courting  that  other  girl,  I  know.  I  wish  her 
joy  of  him.  You  will  do  better  even  if  you  should 
never  marry  at  all.  I  shall  take  care  of  you, 
Agatha,  but  on  one  condition — that  you  do  not 
marry  Bernard  Tyrrell.     My  money  is   not   for 


him.  Bernard  is  a  poor  creature,  a  very  poor 
creature."  * 

"  You  have  no  right  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way," 
said  Agatha ;  "  I  will  not  allow  it.  I  say  nothing 
about  Bernard ;  but  do  you  think  we  are  to  be 
bribed  with  your  money  to  marry  or  not  to  marry  ? 
For  shame,  Mr.  Cramp !  Neither  he  nor  I  would 
sell  ourselves  for  all  that  you  possess.  I.et  mo 
go.     I  will  not  stay  here  another  minute." 

She  paused  for  an  instant  at  the  door  when  she 
had  opened  it,  and  looked  round  at  him.  He 
was  standing  up,  following  her  movements  with 
his  eyes,  speechless  apparently,  with  anger  and 
excitement.  A  great  feeling  of  compassion  came 
over  her  as  she  looked  at  him,  and,  but  for  the 
fear  of  being  misunderstood,  she  would  have 
returned  and  tried  to  pacify  him.  Tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  springing  partly  from  her  own 
wounded  pride,  but  yet  more  from  pity  towards 
the  offender.  She  could  scarcely  trust  herself  to 
speak  again,  yet  she  would  not  leave  him  without 
one  gentle  word. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  uncle,"  she 
said,  "send  for  me,  and  I  will  come  at  once. 
But  never  speak  to  me  again  about  your  money. 
It  has  been  the  curse  of  your  life.  I  should  be 
afraid  to  touch  it,  lest  it  should  destroy  my  hap- 
piness and  usefulness,  as  it  has  yours.  Good-bye ; 
send  for  me  if  you  want  me.  I  cannot  come  here 
again  unless  you  send  for  me." 

Mr.  Cramp  stood  speechless.  He  heard  the 
door  close,  and  went  to  the  window  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse  of  her  as  she  quitted  the  house. 

"They  are  all  gone  mad  together,"  he  said, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  as  he  crept  back  to 
his  hard  chair  by  the  fire 
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There  be  sat  brooding  for  an  hour  or  more, 
now  resting  his  forehead  wearily  upon  his  hand, 
now  stamping-  with  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  and 
muttering  harsh  words  between  his  teeth. 

As  it  grew  dark  he  called  to  Mrs.  Chowne,  who 
brought  him,  as  usual,  a  single  candle  in  a  brass 
candlestick.  He  opened  his  account-books,  but 
could  not  see  the  figures ;  they  jumbled  them- 
selves up  together.  Eights  and  threes  and  noughts 
and  nines  looked  all  alike.  His  sight,  he  thought, 
must  have  been  much  impaired  by  his  accident ; 
yet  he  would  not  have  a  second  candle.  He  had 
been  very  angry  with  Mrs.  Chowne  for  using  two 
candles,  and  he  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
she  might  be  doing  the  same  thing  now ;  bat  he  * 
would  do  nothing  to  justify  her  extravagance.  He 
wearied  himself,  therefore,  over  his  papers  till  his 
head  ached  and  his  eyes  tingled. 

It  was  yet  early,  but  he  felt  disposed  to  go  to 
bed.  His  bed,  he  knew  by  experience,  was  old 
and  worn  and  lumpy;  he  had  felt  the  hard  pal- 
liasse through  it  all  last  night,  and  it  had  made 
his  bones  ache.  It  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  comfortable  mattress  upon  which  he  had 
rested  as  "  No.  17  "  at  St.  Gabriel's.  He  regretted 
the  hospital,  and  the  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  convalescent  ward,  and,  above  all,  the 
nursing. 

He  had  had  for  dinner  a  single  mutton-chop, 
very  much  burnt.  There  was  nothing  for  his 
supper,  as  he  knew,  but  water-gruel.  He  felt 
Taint  rather  than  hungry,  and  told  Mrs.  Chowne 
(o  prepare  the  gruel.  She  brought  it  to  him  in  a 
large  yellow  basin. 

"  Is  there  nothing  else  in  the  house  r "  he 
asked,  looking  at  it  with  disgust. 

"No,  Mr.  Cramp;  nothing  else;  what  should 
there  be  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  got  for  yourself  ? " 

"  Nothing ;  but  it  don't  signify  about  me." 

"Do  you  mean  literally  nothing?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  I  wish  yon  a  very  good  appetite,  Mrs. 
Chowne." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  and  wishing  you  the  same." 

Mr.  Cramp  tasted  the  gruel.  It  was  thin  and 
lumpy,  like  his  bed.  It  was  smoked,  and  yet  had 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  hot.  But  Mr.  Cramp 
was  in  want  of  food,  and  though  the  taste  of  it 
was  anything  but.  pleasant,  he  crumbled  some 
bread  into  it  and  ate  it. 

"  Nasty  stuffl "  he  said  to  himself,  and  sat  with 
the  spoon  resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  yellow 
basin.  It  was  not  so  that  his  food,  "milk  diet," 
had  been  brought  to  him  at  St.  Gabriel's.  He 
pictured  to  himself  Agatha  Hale  standing  at  that 
moment,  perhaps,  by  the  bedside  of  "No.  17," 
with  a  clean  cup  of  well-prepared  food,  encourag- 
ing her  patient  to  take  it,  and  supporting  him 
with  pillows  while  he  did  so.  Agatha  was  his 
niece,  and  cared  nothing  for  him  now.  Agatha 
had  been  to  see  the  destitute  child  in  Paradise 
Row,  and  had,  no  doubt,  taken  it  some  food  and 
had  waited  upon  it  with  her  own  hand.  And  he 
was  left  alone,  with  no  one  to  care  for  him  but 
Mrs.  Chowne,  and  Mrs.  Chowne  cared  not  for 
him,  but  for  his  money.    Money  then,  it  seemed, 


could  secure  the  attentions  of  a  Chowne,  but  not 
of  Agatha. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  reflections  did 
not  soften  his  feelings  towards  his  niece,  but  only 
stirred  up  a  sense  of  injury.  It  was  wrong;  it 
was  cruel ;  it  was  disgraceful  that  he  should  be  so 
neglected.  He  had  meant  to  be  very  kind  to 
Agatha.  It  was  for  her  own  good  that  he  had 
warned  her  against  marrying  Bernard,  who  was  to 
be  cut  off  without  a  shilling.  And  this  was  the 
return  he  met  with !  He  could  do  without  Agatha, 
he  said  to  himself,  if  she  could  do  without  him ; 
and  returned  with  determination  to  his  gruel. 

There  was  much  more  than  he  wanted,  but  he 
finished  it  to  the  last  drop.  It  was  a  pity  it  should 
be  wasted.  There  was  no  cat  in  the  house,  and 
if  there  had  been,  the  cat  would  have  refused  it. 
So  Mr.  Cramp  yielded  to  the  force  of  habit,  and, 
at  the  risk  of  nauseating  himself,  finished  his  por- 
tion, grumbling  in  his  heart  at  Mrs.  Chowne  for 
having  made  him  such  a  jorum. 

By  this  time  the  fire  being  nearly  out,  for  it 
was  a  pity  to  put  on  coal  when  he  was  thinking 
of  going  to  bed,  he  withdrew  shivering  to  his 
chamber.  He  felt  ill  and  miserable,  and  would 
have  given  anything,  except,  perhaps,  hard  cash, 
to  have  been  once  more  at  9t.  Gabriel's  and  on 
good  terms  with  Agatha. 


"  We  moite  endure ;  this  is  the  thort  and  pWn." 

-Chmmvr. 

WHEN  Agatha  left  her  uncle's  house,  she  found 
Bernard  waiting  for  her.  She  had  charged 
him  not  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
it  was  quite  uncertain  how  long  she  might  be 
detained  at  Mr.  Cramp's,  but  she  was  not  very 
much  surprised  to  find  him  still  upon  the  watch. 
They  walked  for  some  distance,  intending  to  hail 
a  cab  or  other  conveyance,  but  their  way  led  them 
near  one  of  the  parks,  and  the  grass  and  the 
budding  trees  within  the  enclosure  looked  so  en- 
ticing, and  the  day  was  so  warm  and  pleasant, 
though  the  spring  had  scarcely  yet  begun,  that 
they  sat  down  by  the  water  side  under  a  spreading 
trc<!  It  was  not  an  elm-tree,  but  it  reminded 
Bernard,  and  perhaps  Agatha  also,  of  the  tryst- 
ing  place  in  the  grounds  of  Westwood  House. 
He  said  so,  and  was  sorry  for  it  the  next  moment, 
for  Agatha  rose  immediately  from  her  scat  and 
proposed  that  they  should  resume  their  walk. 

"Not  just  yet,"  Bernard  pleaded.  "It  is  so 
pleasant  here. 

Agatha  did  not  seem  to  think  so,  but  submitted 
with  an  air  of  resignation,  or,  at  least,  of  sadness 
and  depression.  She  had  spoken  very  little  since 
her  interview  with  her  uncle ;  it  was  an  awkward 
subject  to  discuss  with  Bernard. 

"  How  did  you  find  Mr.  Cramp  ?  "  Bernard  now 
asked. 

"  Better  in  some  respects  ;  more  like  himself." 

"I  should  hardly  call  that  better,"  Bernard 
said. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  shows  that  he  is  gaining 
strength." 

"  Did  he  say  anything  about  those  rents  ?  " 
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"Yes." 

"Anything  about  myself?" 

"  Nothing  worth  repeating." 

"  Is  he  still  very  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  with  me  also." 

"  With  you,  Agatha  ?     Impossible  ! " 

"It  is  so.  Yesterday  he  disinherited  you ;  to- 
day it  is  my  turn." 

"  Did  he  say  so  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  or  something  to  the  same  effect." 

"  He  cannot  mean  it." 

"  He  has  got  back  to  his  old  haunts  and  his 
old  habits.  The  love  of  money  cleaves  to  him 
like  a  disease.  I  thought  he  had  begun  to  get 
the  better  of  it,  but  he  has  had  a  relapse  already." 

"  But  why  is  he  offended  with  you,  Agatha  ?  " 

"  He  wanted  to  dictate  to  me — to  make  con- 
ditions, and  I  would  not  submit  to  it." 

"  Conditions  of  what  kind  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"I  am  so  sorry." 

"  Sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Sorry  you  have  offended  him." 

"You  think  I  ought  to  have  'kept  in  with 
him'?    I  believe  that  is  the  right  expression." 

"  Don't  reproach  me  any  more  with  that, 
Agatha.  No ;  it  is  he  who  should  have  kept  in 
with  you.  It  is  shocking  ingratitude  on  his  part. 
He  should  have  considered  how  much  he  owes 
you— more  than  he  could  ever  pay,  if  he  were  to 
give  you  every  shilling  he  is  worth.  But,  Agatha," 
he  went  on,  after  a  little  reflection,  "we  are  both 
alike  now,  are  we  not  ?  If  Mr.  Cramp  had  made 
you  rich  I  should  have  been  half  afraid  of  you." 

"Afraid  of  me?" 

"Yes;  because — because — don't  you  know? — 
you  used  to  think  me  mercenary.  You  told  me  so, 
and  I  deserved  it ;  it  was  true." 

"  All  that  is  past  and  done  with,"  she  answered, 
quietly.  "We  are  neither  of  us  mercenary,  I 
hope.  Some  people  would  say  also  that  we  are 
neither  of  us  very  prudent." 

"Never  mind  what  they  say  I"  Bernard  ex- 
claimed, delighted  to  find  himself  associated  thus 
in  Agatha's  thoughts.  "We  are  both  in  the  same 
case  now,  as  I  was  saying;  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  that  important  question — " 

He  had  grasped  her  hand  excitedly,  after  a 
hasty  glance  to  assure  himself  that  they  were  not 
observed,  and  was  speaking  in  low  but  eager  tones. 

"  Let  us  go  on,"  she  said,  withdrawing  her 
hand  and  rising  suddenly.  But  instead  of  going 
on  her  way  she  walked  slowly  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  stood  there,  looking  down  upon  the  ripples  as 
they  washed  the  shore.  He  followed  her,  and 
stood  behind  her. 

"  I  had  better  speak  out,"  she  said,  without 
turning  her  face — "  I  had  better  speak  out,  once 
for  all.  I  have  a  very  great  esteem  for  you,  Ber- 
nard. I  am  sorry  I  ever  said  anything  to  hurt 
you,  and  hope  you  will  forget  it.  You  are  not 
mercenary — no,  you  arc  nothing  that  I  would  nol 
have  you.  But  there  have  been  so  many  changes 
during  the  last  few  months !  I  have  chosen  my 
vocation  for  the  present.  If  I  leave  St.  Gabriel's 
it  will  be  for  my  father's  sake.  He  will  want  mt\ 
There  arc  other  considerations." 


"  Considerations,  Agatha  ?    Of  what  kind  t " 

"  Of  a  kind  that  you  would  not  listen  to,  I  dare 
say,  but  which  must  weigh  with  me  for  your 
sake." 

"  For  my  sake,  Agatha  ?  Then  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  you  to  be  more  explicit." 

Agatha  shook  her  head  and  said  nothing;  but 
turned  from  the  water's  edge  and  walked  towards 
home. 

"It  is  right  that  you  should  consider  your 
father,"  Bernard  said,  "  but  as  for  myself—" 

"  Say  no  more,  Bernard  ;  do  not  ask  for  any 
further  explanation." 

"  You  promised  me  once,"  he  said,  with  more  of 
'vexation  than  tenderness  in  his  voice,  "that  if  I 
asked  you  a  certain  question  you  would  answer 
'  yes.'  Am  I  never  to  ask  it  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  at  all  events ;  perhaps,  as  you  say — 
never." 

"  What  has  changed  you,  Agatha  ?  Why  do  you 
treat  me  in  this  way  ?  " 

"lam  not  changed." 

"Tell  me,  then,  has  Mr.  Cramp  anything  to  do 
with  this,  and  what  ?  " 

She  did  not  speak. 

"  Tell  me,  Agatha,  tell  me  I  Yes,  I  see  it — it  is 
all  his' doing.     What  has  he  said  to  yon?" 

"  Be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  told  you,  Ber- 
nard. While  my  father  lives  I  must  not  leave 
him.  Don't  think  anything  more  of  me,  Bernard, 
except  as  a  friend— a  dear  friend.  Let  there  bo 
an  end  to  everything  else  between  us  from  this 
hour." 

Bernard  uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience, 
and  then  walked  by  his  cousin's  side  in  silence. 
He  was  both  mortified  and  angry,  and  she  could 
not  help  being  aware  of  it.  He  thought  himself 
ill-used.  He  had  made  great  sacrifices  for 
Agatha ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  what  she  had 
said  to  him  that  he  had  given  his  uncle  cause  to 
be  offended  with  him.  She,  too,  was  disinherited, 
as  she  called  it,  through  some  imprudence  of  her 
own  ;  and  he  had  been  willing  to  marry  <her,  not- 
withstanding. There  was  too  much  ground  of 
truth  in  what  the  world  would  say— that  "  they 
were  neither  of  them  very  prudent  f " 

So  having  hailed  a  cab  at  last,  and  driven  to  the 
foot  of  Mr.  Hale's  staircase,  Bernard  parted  with 
his  cousin  there,  shaking  hands  with  her  coldly 
and  raising  his  hat  to  her,  and  then  walked 
quickly  away  with  an  injured  but  independent  air, 
and  without  so  much  as  once  looking  back  at 
her. 


IT  need  hardly  be  told  that  Mr.  Cramp's  acci- 
dent, and  the  consequences  which  it  might 
entail,  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
among  all  with  whom  he  was  connected  either  by 
birth  or  business.  The  inquiries  at  St.  Gabriel's 
were  both  frequent  and  pressing  ;  the  house-sur- 
geons were  waylaid  and  interviewed  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  even  the  visiting  physicians 
were  applied  to  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  poor 
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old  gentleman's  condition  and  prospects.  To 
very  little  purpose,  however,  for  members  of  the 
medical  profession  are  not  in  the  habit  of  answer- 
ing such  inquiries  from  inquisitive  or  self-inte- 
rested people. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  who  betrayed  perhaps  more  anxiety 
than  any  one  else,  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  perfectly  reliable  and  satisfactory  account  of 
his  relative ;  be  did  not  attempt,  for  reasons  of 
bis  own,  to  see  him,  but  made  constant  inquiries 
at  the  hospital  and  from  Agatha.  He  even  went 
the  length  of  sacrificing  a  couple  of  guineas, 
which  he  could  ill  spare,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
information  from  headquarters.  He  had  suffered 
lately  from  wakefulness  and  palpitation,  and 
although  he  had  not  till  then  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  medical  advice  for  his  ailment,  he  now 
made  it  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  senior 
physician  of  the  hospital,  taking  the  opportunity, 
when  his  own  case  had  been  disposed  of,  to 
inquire  particularly  after  his  uncle. 

For  three  or  four  days  reports  had  been  un- 
favourable, and  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  gone  about  with 
a  sad  countenance,  hinting  his  doubts  and  fears, 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  If  any  sympa- 
thising friend  suggested  that  Mr.  Cramp  was  a 
roan  of  strong  constitution,  Mr.  Tyrrell  did  not 
think  much  of  that,  considering  his  age.  If  his 
temperate  habits  were  cited  in  his  favour,  Mr. 
Tyrrell  feared  that  his  too  great  abstemiousness 
must  have  undermined  his  strength,  and  that  his 
system,  so  reduced,  would  never  be  able  to  rally 
from  the  shock  he  had  received. 

When  it  was  told  that  he  was  actually  getting 
better,  the  probability  of  a  relapse,  which  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  fatal,  seemed  to  weigh 
heavily  on  Mr,  Tyrrell's  mind.  But  as  soon  as 
the  patient  began  to  sit  up,  and  Bernard  received 
a  message  from  him  relative  to.  the  collection  of 
his  rents,  Mr.  Tyrrell  ceased  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  case,  except  to  remark  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful what  some  people  could  ■  go  through ;  the 
accident  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  killed 
ten  ordinary  men,  but  Mr.  Cramp  was  made  of 
iron.  He  supposed  he  did  not  mean  to  die, 
whatever  happened.  Mr.  Hale,  writing  to  his 
cousin  just  at  that  time  to  ask  for  a  subscription 
to  the  new  wing  of  St.  Gabriel's  hospital,  and 
enlarging  upon  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  the  skill  of  the  medical  staff,  received 
a  short  but  very  decided  refusal  to  hia  applica- 
tion. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  when 
he  heard  that  Bernard  was  to  be  employed  in 
collecting  rents  and  doing  other  little  matters  of 
the  kind  for  Mr.  Cramp. 

"  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you,  Bernard,"  he 
said ;  "  you  will  see  a  great  deal  of  him  now.  He 
must  be  very  much  shake?  by  this  accident,  and 
will  feel  it  more  after  his  return  home.  You  must 
look  after  him." 

Bernard  had  been  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
after  his  experiences  in  Deadman's  Court,  Thorn 
Alley,  and  Paradise  Row,  and  especially  after  his 
interview  with  his  Cousin  Agatha,  as  described  in 
our  last  chapter,  he  had  avoided  speaking  to  his 
father  on  the  subject. 


Mr.  Tyrrell,  however,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
impressing  upon  his  son  the  importance  of  "  keep- 
ing in"  with  Mr.  Cramp,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised and  disgusted  when  Bernard  at  length 
answered  him,  "I  have  done  with  Mr.  Cramp; 
I  am  not  going  to  do  any  more  of  his  dirty 
work." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

Bernard  then  mustered  courage  and  told  his 
father  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Cramp  and 
himself. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  utter  dismay.  "  Bernard,"  he  said,  at  length, 
''  you  can  have  little  idea  of  the  mischief  you  have 


"That  is  what  Mr."  Cramp  said.  I  suppose  he 
was  right,"  he  answered,  sulkily.  . 

"  I  told  you,  above  all  things,  to  keep  in  witb 
your  uncle." 

"  But  he  would  not  keep  in  with  me." 

"  He  would  have  made  you  his  heir." 

"  He  told  me  just  the  contrary." 

"That  was  your  own  fault.    You  might  have 
done  anything  you  liked  with  him ;  why  else  did 
he  place  his  rent-book  in  your  hands  ?  " 
.    "To  save  himself  the  cost  of  a  collector." 

"Whatever  he  saved  might  have  been  your 
own  if  only  you  had  had  common  prudence.  Nov 
I  suppose  it  is  lost — absolutely  thrown  away  and 
lo«*  I h 

"  A  man-  cannot  lose  what  he  never  had." 

"  It  was  as  good  as  yours." 

"  I  never  thought  so  "- 

"  You  must  go  and  make  your  peace  with  him 
at  once." 
■    "  I  cannot." 

"You  must  beg  his  pardon.  He  is  an  old  man 
and  deserving  of  respect." 

"True;  but  I  must  say,  once  For  all,  that  for 
me  to  make  any  attempt  upon  Mr.  Cramp  would 
now  be  worse  than  useless.  If  he  sends  for  me  I 
will  go  to  him;  but  just  now  he  is  more  crabbed 
and  cross-grained  than  I  have  ever  known  him. 
He  has  quarrelled  even  with  Agatha,  who  nursed 
him  through  his  illness.  He  almost  turned. her 
out  of  his  house,  as  he  did  me.  If  you  doubt  it, 
you  can  go  and  see  him  yourself ;  he  would  pro- 
bably serve  you  the  same." 

"  Then  I  had  better  keep  away.  What  can  it 
all  mean  ?  He  must  be  out  of  his  mind.  That 
knock  on  the  head  has  perhaps  affected  his  brain  ! 
It  would  not  be  at  all  extraordinary.  Did  you 
observe  any  eccentricities  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  lots.  Not  more,  though,  than  I  have 
noticed  ever  since  I  first  knew  him." 

"  I  must  inquire  into  the  case,"  said  the  elder 
Tyrrell,  rising,  and  walking  about  the  room  in  an 
excited  manner.  "  I  am  his  nearest  relative ;  at 
least,  your  mother  is.  If  it  should  prove  that  bis 
mind  is  really  affected,  it  will  be  my  place  to  see 
that  he  is  properly  taken  care  of.  I  wonder  what 
the  doctors  would  say  about  it." 

"I  don't  think  the  doctors  have  any  doubt 
about  bis  sanity,"  said  Bernard. 

"Perhaps  not;  but  they  have  not  looked  at  the 
case  from  that  point  of  view.    A  lunacy  doctor 
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would  probably  form  a  different  estimate  of  his 
condition.  I  wonder  how  I  could  get  some  one 
to  see  him  without  his  knowing  it." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  trouble  yourself, 
father,"  said  Bernard;  "  Mr.  Cramp  is  no  more 
insane  now  than  he  was  before  his  accident." 

"  He  has  always  been  very  strange,"  said  his 
father. 

"Yes;  and  in  one  sense  he  may  be  mad,  and 
probably  is  so  ; — 


'  QaisDam  i 
Stultus  el 


a?    Qui  i 


1  stultus.     Quid  a 


According  to  Horace,  a  miser  must  be  both  a 
fool  and  a  madman ;  but  you  can't  lock  him  up 
and  take  possession  of  his  property  without  some 
better  authority  than  Horace." 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  not  insinuate  such  things. 
Who  speaks  of  locking  up  and  taking  possession?" 
said  his  father ;  "  it  is  very  unbecoming  of  you. 
I  only  want  to  do  what  is  right." 

"Of  course;  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  anything 
else." 

"You  know  what  difficulties  arise  from  mere 
eccentricities,  as  they  are  called.  Mr.  Cramp 
might  make  a  will,  in  one  of  his  tempers,  and 
leave  everything  he  has  to  Mrs.  Chowne.  Nothing 
is  more  likely.  She  is  the  only  person  about  him, 
and  a  very  unprincipled  woman  I  believe  her  to 
be;  doing  everything  with  an  eye  to  her  own 
interest." 

"Like  most  other  people.  But  Mr.  Cramp 
hates  Mrs.  Chowne." 

"  He  bates  every  one  who  is  kind  to  him,"  said 
Tyrrell ;  "  and  that  is  a  very  strong  evidence  of 
insanity." 

"It  is  with  dogs,  I  know,"  Bernard  answered. 
"They  always  bite  their  friends  when  they  go 
mad." 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  said  Tyrrell,  still 
pacing  the  room ;  "  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
manage.  If  I  were  to  take  any  proceedings,  Mr. 
Cramp  would  probably  resent  it." 

"  If  you  were  to  shut  him  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum, 
do  you  mean  F    I  should  think  he  would  1 " 

"  Or  if  I  were  to  take  any  one  to  see  him  with 
that  object,  and  it  should  turn  ont  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  cause." 

"He  would  be  furious,  of  course,  and  quite 
right  too." 

"  It  would  be  a  serious  thing  for  me,  Bernard,  if 
I  were  to  fail  in  such  a  case." 

"  It  would  be  a  more  serious  thing  for  him, 
father,  if  you  were  to  succeed." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so  flippantly  on  the 
subject,  Bernard.  Consider  how  I  am  situated.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  mean  to  do,  now 
that  you  have  broken  with  Mr.  Cramp.  What  are 
your  intentions  for  the  future  ?  " 

"I  must  stick  to  business,  I  suppose." 

"  There  is  no  business ;  nothing  worth  speaking 
of;  and  look  at  the  expenses  here,  and  in  Home 
Court.    I  shall  have  to  leave  this  place." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Bernard. 

"That  will  not  help  me,"  his  father  answered. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  De  Wildes 
lately  P  "  he  asked,  after  a  long  and  gloomy  pause. 


"  You  have  thrown  away  your  chance  with  Mr. 
Cramp ;  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  do  the  same 
thing  there." 

Bernard  affected  not  to  understand. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  his  father, 
"  Miss  De  Wilde — Cara — will  be  an  heiress.  You 
and  she  used  to  be  intimate." 

"Were  we?" 
'  "Don't  talk  like  that.     I  know  that  she  is  fond 
of  you,  and  you  have  paid  her  too  much  attention 
to  draw  back ;  and  why  should  you  draw  back  ? 
Your  uncle,  too,  approved  of  the  engagement." 

"There  has  been  no  engagement;  nothing  of 
the  kind." 

"  There  ought  to  have  been  then.  It  is  your 
last  chance,  Bernard.  I  do  not  wish  to  influence 
you  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  ;  but  I  tell  you  it  is 
your  last  chance.  I  will  say  nothing  more  about 
myself  and  your  mother1 — how  we  are  situated; 
though  we  ought  also  to  be  considered ;  and  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  save  me,  as  well  as  your- 
self, from  ruin.  Go  and  see  her  to-morrow. 
Cara  is  a  girl  that  any  man  might  be  proud  of.  If 
you  many  her  Mr.  Cramp  will  be  pleased." 

"  If  I  marry  at  all  it  will  be  to  please  myself, 
not  Mr.  Cramp." 

"  Please  yourself  then ;  you  will  never  have  a 
better  opportunity.     Think  of  it,  Bernard." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  left  the  room  with  an  earnest  and 
impressive  gesture,  which  his  son  could  not  fail 
to  understand.  He  knew  in  fact  that  affairs  had 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  with  his  father,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  his  style  of 
life,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  he  was 
grievously  embarrassed.  Although  the  idea  of 
marrying  Cara  De  Wilde  for  the  sake  of  her  for- 
tune was  repugnant  to  his  better  nature,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  it  was  a  great  opportunity  for 
him  to  resuscitate  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  and 
that,  if  he  should  let  it  pass,  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  poverty  and  trouble.  He  admired 
Cara;  and  though  he  did  not  love  her,  he  might 
have  been  contented  to  make  her  his  wife  if  bis 
heart  had  not  been  given  to  his  Cousin  Agatha. 
But  Agatha  had  trifled  with  him  and  refused  him. 
He  would  have  been  faithful  to  her,  so,  at  least,  he 
told  himself,  if  there  had  been  any  hope  that  she 
would  many  him.  But  if  she  would  not  have  him, 
why  should  he  sacrifice  himself,  and  give  up  his 
last  chance  for  the  sake  of  an  unrequited  or  at 
least  a  hopeless  passion  ? 

Bernard  thought  a  great  deal  of  Cara  that  even* 
ing.  He  wondered  whether  Mr.  Spicer  had  been 
constant  in  his  attentions  to  her,  and  whether  she 
still  treated  him  with  ridicule  in  return  for  his  de- 
votion. It  would  seem  a  strange  and  unreason 
able  thing  if  Mr.  Spicer  should  succeed  in  winning 
a  girl  like  that,  so  graceful,  so  distinguee  with  fine 
features  and  a  fine  fortune,  while  he,  his  superior 
in  all  things,  as  every  one  must  admit,  was  left  in 
the  lurch. 

Bernard  had  not  paid  a  visit  to  Clover  Lodge  for 
some  weeks ;  but  he  now  almost  resolved  that,  as 
his  father  wished  him  to  go  and  see  Cara  De 
Wilde  the  next  morning,  he  would  do  so.  It  would 
be  as  well  to  "keep  in"  with  the  De  Wildes  at 
all  events,  and  to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 
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ALTHOUGH  Bernard  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to 
pay  an  early  visit  to  Clo.ver  Lodge,  from  a 
dutiful  regard  to  his  father's  wishes,  if  for  no  other 
cause,  he  deferred  doing1  so  for  two  or  three  days. 
It  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  could  not  at 
once  make  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  Twice  he  left 
home  with  that  intention,  but  turned  aside  and 
went  somewhere  else  instead.  On  the  third  occa- 
sion he  found  Miss  De  Wilde  in  the  garden ;  the 
day  was  fine  and  the  nets  had  been  spread  on  the 
lawn-tennis  court;  and  Cara  and  Mr.  Spicer 
were  practising  together.  Cara  left  her  play  at 
once  and  came  forward  to  meet  Bernard,  without 
a  word  or  a  sign  to  Mr.  Spicer,  whose  existence 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten. 

"  Oh,  Bernard ;  oh,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  I  have  been 
wanting  to  see  you  so  much  ;  J  want  to  know  all 
about  poor  Mr.  Cramp's  accident.  Of  course  you 
have  been  very  much  engaged  with  him.  You  know 
Mr.  Cramp  was  always  quite  a  favourite  of  mine. 
So  eccentric,  and  such  fun  1  I  met  your  father  a 
few  days  ago  and  heard  such  a  very  bad  account 
of  him,  and  I  was  so  sorry.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
hope  of  his  recovery  ?  It  could  not  be  expected, 
could  it  ?  Poor  dear  man  I " 

"  Mr.  Cramp  is — " 

"  At  his  age  too!  "  she  went  on,  without  giving 
Bernard  time  to  relieve  her  anxiety  on  the  poor 
dear  man's  account.  "You  must  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  do.    I  heard  he  had  sent  for  you  and  had 


placed  all  his  affairs  in  your  hands.  What  a  re- 
sponsibility!  I  wonder  you  can  spare  time  to 
come  and  see  poor  me  I " 

"  Mr.  Cramp  is  better,"  said  Bernard. 

"  Better  I  Oh  indeed  1  only  a  temporary  im- 
provement, I  suppose  ?  Mr.  Tyrrell  said  he  might 
possibly  rally  for  a  short  time.  I  should  have  sent 
to  inquire  after  him  if  I  had  known  where  lo  find 
him.  Some  hospital  or  other,  I  was  told.  How 
shocking  to  be  in  a  hospital  I " 

"  He  was  as  well  off  there  as  he  could  be  any- 
where," said  Bernard.  "  He  would  not  have  had 
so  many  comforts  at  home." 

"  How  strange !  Now  I  cannot  understand  any 
one  who  has  plenty  of  money  living  as  he  did  1 
But  there  is  something  rather  fine  about  it  too  ! 
severe,  Spartanic,  classical  1  It  reminds  one  of 
the  old  Greek  heroes,  who  were  so  very  simple  in 
their  habits  and — and  apparel." 

Cara  was  thinking  of  the  sculpture  galleries  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  posed -herself,  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps,  in  a  meditative  attitude. 

"Mr.  Spicer,"  she  said,  presently,  observing 
that  gentleman  standing  at  a  short  distance  with 
his  eye  fixed  gloomily  upon  Bernard — "  Mr. 
Spicer,  I  think  I  struck  one  of  the  halls  up  into  the 
cedar-tree ;  would  you  mind  looking  for  it  ?  it  is 
somewhere  among  the  branches.  I  dare  say  Ber- 
nard would  help  yon  to  ascend ;  or  there  is  a 
ladder  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden  ;  you  might 
fetch  it.     You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?" 

Without  another  glance  at  him  to  see  whether 
he  minded  or  not,  Cara  walked  away  with  Bernard 
and  entered  the  house,  closing  the  door  after  her 
and  locking  it.  Mr.  Spicer  might  have  heard  the 
bolt  shot. 

"  And  so  Mr.  Cramp  is  really  still  alive  ?  "  she 
said.  "  Dear  old  man  1  And  there  is  another  thing 
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I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.  What  is  being  done 
about  that  dear  old  place  which  he  bought  of  Mr. 
Hale?  Westwood  House  I  mean.  Of  course 
you  can  tell  me,  as  yon  have  all  Mr.  Cramp's 
affairs  to  manage.  Are  you  going  to  sell  it  or 
keep  it  ? " 

"  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,"  he 
answered. 

"  Well,  of  course  it  is  only  right  of  you  to  say 
so,  while  Mr.  Cramp  still  lives  ;  but  you  know  all 
about  everything,  and  you  need  have  no  secrets 
from  me." 

"  Part  of  the  property  is  sold  already,"  said 
Bernard.  He  had  seen  in  Messrs.  Price  and  Bid- 
more's  window,  a  day  or.two  before,  a  plan  of  the 
ground  divided  into  lots,  with  the  word  "  Sold  " 
written  across  two  of  the  smaller  segments. 

"  It  is  really  true,  then  ?  "  said  Cara.  "  What  a 
pity !  I  suppose  you  know  that  Mr.  Spicer  talked 
of  buying  the  property." 

"  Yes." 

"  But  he  says  you  asked  him  such  a  price  for  it 
that  it  made  him  hesitate." 

"  It  was  not  my  doing,"  said  Bernard. 

"True;  it  was  before  Mr.  Cramp's  accident. 
He  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Cramp  before  any  part 
of  it  was  sold,  and  again  after  those  bits  were 
gone ;  and  the  old  man  actually  raised  his  price 
instead  of  lowering  it  for  the  remainder." 

"  Like  the  story  of  the  Sibylline  books,"  said 
Bernard,  smiling. 

"  Oh  yes.  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  but  you 
are  so  classical  and  so  clever !  " 

"If  Mr.  Spicer  wants  to  buy,  he  had  better 
close  the  bargain  at  once,  or  some  more  lots  may 
be  sold,  and  the  price  again  raised  in  proportion." 

"  I  doubt  whether  he  can  afford  it, '  said  Cara. 
"Philo — Mr.  Spicer  I  mean — is  very  well  off,  but 
not  rich.  I  am  afraid  if  he  were  to  buy  Westwood 
House  he  would  not  be  able  to  live  in  it." 

She  threw  back  her  head  unconsciously,  and  her 
lip  curled. 

"  He  would  not  wish  to  live  in  such  a  place  as 
that  alone,"  said  Bernard,  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  word. 

"  I  understand  you,"  she  said,  "  but  you  are 
wrong.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  of  course, 
what  may  be  his  thoughts ;  but — " 

Bernard  gave  her  plenty  of  time  to  finish  the 
sentence,  but  she  only  looked  down  at  the  brace- 
let of  Roman  chain  upon  her  well-rounded  arm, 
trifling  with  i.t,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  wish  papa  would  buy  the  place,"  she  said 
at  length,  "or  else  that  you  would  keep  it.  I 
don't  want  Spicer  to  have  it." 

"  It  is  not  mine  to  keep.  If  ft  were  I  should 
be  like  Spicer ;  I  could  not  afford  to  live  in  it." 

"  You  would  not  wish  to  live  in  it  alone,"  she 
answered,  shyly.  "  But  perhaps  you  do  not  care 
for  it?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do,"  said  Bernard. 

"You  would  prefer  a  more  lively  situation, 
nearer  town?" 

"  Perhaps  I  should." 

"  It  would  be  rather  dull  at  Westwood,  I  dare 
say.  London  would,  of  course,  be  pleasanter  in 
some  respects.     After  all,  the    place    where    one 


lives  is  of  little  importance.  I  could  be  happy 
anywhere,  if  only — " 

"  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Spicer  is  getting  on,"  Ber- 
nard exclaimed,  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Never  mind  Mr.  Spicer,  he  can  take  care  of 
himself." 

"  But  he  may  be  up  in  the  tree  all  this  time, 
and  unable  to  get  down." 

"  A  very  good  place  for  him  just  now." 

"  I  do  not  see  anything  of  him,"  said  Bernard, 
going  to  the  window.  "  I  believe  he  has  de- 
parted." 

"  So  much  the  better! " 

"And  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  also.  I  have  an 
engagement." 

"  Really  ?  I  am  so  sorry ;  it  is  too  bad  of  you. 
Promise  me  one  thing,  Bernard." 

Bernard  waited  to  hear  what  the  one  thing 
might  be  before  pledging  himself. 

"  That  you  will  not  sell  Westwood  House  with- 
out letting  me  know." 

Bernard  thought  he  might  safely  promise  that, 
since  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
property. 

"  Not  that  I  care  so  much  about  it,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  It  does  not  matter  where  one  lives,  if 
onljr — " 

"  No,  of  course  it  doesn't,"  Bernard  answered, 
quickly. 

"  London  is  just  as  pleasant  as  the  country,  if 
only—" 

"  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  that,"  Bernard  again 
interrupted. 

"What  I  mean  is  that  all  places  are  alike,  if 
only — " 

"  I  must  ran  off  now,  I  must  indeed,"  said  Ber- 
nard. "  I  will  find  out  all  about  Westwood  House, 
if  you  wish  it." 

"And  come  and  tell  me  ?  Yes,  do,  Bernard.  I 
shall  expect  you  to-morrow  at  latest.  I  shall  be 
so  anxious  to  see  you.  Not  that  I  care  about  the 
house,  if  you  don't.  One  need  not  care  much 
about  any  place,  if  only — " 

"Good-bye,"  said  Bernard,  again  interrupting 
her. 

"So  you  will  come  to-morrow?" 

"Yes,  if— " 

"You  must." 

"  I  will,  unless — "  And  seizing  his  hat,  he  ran 
out  of  the  house  without  finishing  his  sentence. 

"  I  must  have  time,"  he  said  to  him3elf,  slacken- 
ing his  pace  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight ;  "  I 
must  not  do  anything  in  a  hurry.  My  father 
would  be  very  angry  with  me,  and  Mr.  Cramp 
would  set  me  down  as  a  greater  fool  than  ever,  if 
they  could  only  know  what  has  passed.  She  does 
not  care  for  Spicer,  and  she  does  care  for  me.  If 
she  shows  her  liking  a  little  too  plainly,  that  is  my 
fault.  I  ought  to  have  been  more  decided,  one 
way  or  the  other,  long  ago.  One  way  or  the 
other  ?  I  wonder  which  way?  If  it  were  not  for 
Agatha  I  should  have  no  hesitation.  And  Agatha, 
after  trifling  with  me  so  long,  casts  me  off  1  I 
might  have  settled  it  in  half  a  minute  with  Cara. 
I  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Cramp  I 
should  have  done  so.  He  would  think  I  married 
her  to  please  him.    My  father,  too — a  great  catch. 
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he  said  it  would  be.  A  great  catch !  No  one 
shall  say  that  I  am  mercenary.  Even  Agatha  shall 
not  do  me  this  injustice.  If  I  had  proposed  to 
Cara,  or  accepted  Cam,  Agatha  might  have  had 
some  reason  for  speaking  as  she  did. 

"And  yet — and  yetl  There  is  so  much  to  be 
said  on  the  otbcr  side.  I  must  have"  time  to  think 
about  it.  Perhaps  I  may  return  to-morrow,  as  she 
bade  me ;  perhaps  I  may,  but  if  I  should — " 

And  he  went  on  his  way  full  of  thought.  To- 
morrow, if  he  should  indeed  keep  the  appoint- 
ment, would  be  a  critical  day  for  bim.  He  could 
hardly  hope  to  escape  by  running  away  again. 

But  although  he  had  been  in  such  haste  to 
leave  Clover  Lodge,  Bernard  did  not  go  into  the 
City  after  parting  from  Cara  De  Wilde,  but  took  a 
long  walk  through  the  fields,  reflecting  and  argu- 
ing with  himself,  sometimes  aloud,  upon  his 
matrimonial  opportunities  and  prospects. 

That  he  loved  his  Cousin  Agatha  was  certain ; 
and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  her 
refusal  of  his  offer,  she  was  attached  to  him.  But 
she  would  not  have  him,  and  had  told  bim  so, 
once  for  all.  It  was  useless,  therefore,  to  think 
any  more  of  her.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
doubt  that  Cara  De  Wilde  would  give  him  her 
hand  and  fortune,  if  he  should  make  up  bis  mind 
to  ask  her  for  them  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  could  fall  in  love  with  her,  however  much 
he  might  desire  it.  He  was  just  as  much  per- 
plexed in  mind  when  he  returned  home  as  when 
he  had  started  on  his  walk,  There  was  only  one 
thing  which  seemed  clear,  namely,  that  Cara  was 
more  attractive  to  him  in  theory  than  in  fact.  He 
liked  her  better  in  his  thoughts  or  dreams  than 
when  she  was  present  with  him  ;  and  he  admired 
her  more  while  gazing  on  her  features  in  their 
statuesque  and  classical  repose  than  when  she 
spoke  or  moved. 

Certainly  he  was  not  in  love  with  her. 

After  dinner,  in  the  evening,  his  father  rallied 
him  about  his  pensiveness  and  silence;  and  Ber- 
nard understood  that  he  was  being  invited  to  give 
an  account  of  himself  and  of  the  nature  of  his 
thoughts,  but  he  avoided  saying  anything  at 
present  on  the  subject  of  his  visit  to  Clover 
Lodge. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  business  at  Home 
Court,  but  could  not  apply  himself  to  anything. 
The  momentous  question  which  Miss  De  Wilde  ex- 
pected to  be  definitely  settled  on  that  day  occupied 
all  his  attention,  and  caused  him  to  be  guilty  of 
some  very  unbusinesslike  eccentricities.  He 
thought  he  would  like  to  see  Agatha  once  more,  if 
he  could  find  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  It  was 
necessary  also  that  he  should  ascertain  what  had 
been  done  about  Westwood.  He  left  the  office, 
therefore,  at  an  early  hour,  intending  to  call  at 
Messrs.  Price  and  Bidmore's,  and  to  be  on  the 
look-out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  Build- 
ings. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Hale  in 
the  street,  who  took  his  arm,  and,  leaning  rather 
heavily  upon  it,  went  upstairs  with  him  to  his 
chambers. 

"  You  are  not  very  well,  uncle,  are  you  ?" 
Bernard  asked. 


"  Oh,  yes ;  pretty  well — only  tired." 

"  You  have  been  doing  too  much,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  So  they  tell  me.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to- 
be  done,  and  time  is  short,  Bernard." 

"You  miss  your  comfortable  home  and  the 
country  air." 

"There  may  be  something  in  that." 

"Where  is  Agatha?" 

"Agatha  is  at  St.  Gabriel's." 

"  You  must  want  her  dreadfully  at  home  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  have  her  more  constantly 
with  me.  We  have  been  talking  about  it.  I  must 
take  a  house  somewhere.  I  shall  keep  my 
chambers,  though,  and  come  here  as  often  as  I 
can." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  to  take  a  house," 
said  Bernard. 

I  think  it  is  right  to  do  so,"  Mr.  Hale  replied, 


doubt  I  shall  be  guided  aright.  Do  you  always 
take  counsel,  Bernard  ?  " 

Bernard  understood  him,  but  did  not  reply. 
Agatha  had  confided  to  him  the  secret  of  the  little 
room  with  the  window  towards  the  east. 

Mr.  Hale  pressed  his  arm,  and  said,  "Never 
forget,  Bernard,  in  little  things,  as  well  as  in 
great,  to  take  counsel.  You  cannot  go  far  wrong 
then,  and,  whatever  happens,  you  will  be  prepared 
and  able  to  meet  it— and  even  to  suffer  if  need  be." 

Bernard  could  not'help  feeling  the  reproof  which 
these  words  conveyed,  though  they  were  spoken 
without  any  such  design.  The  bow,  drawn  at  a  ven- 
ture, had  driven  the  shaft  home  between  the  joints 
of  the  armour.  In  all  the  doubts  and  perplexities 
by  which  the  young  man  had  been  tortured  for 
weeks  past,  and  especially  during  the  last  three 
or  four  days,  he  had  never  once  thought  of 
"taking  counsel" — not,  at  all  events,  after  Mr. 
Hale's  fashion.  He  had  received  advice  from  his 
father,  and  also  from  Mr.  Cramp,  but  had  not 
sought  higher  wisdom  and  direction.  But  for  this 
almost  accidental  interview  with  Mr.  Hale,  Ber- 
nard would  have  come  to  a  decision  that  very  day 
upon  a  question  of  the  most  urgent  and  lifelong 
importance  without  having  "  taken  counsel." 

Mr.  Hale  kept  Bernard  for  an  hour  or  more, 
asking  many  questions  about  Mr.  Cramp,  of  whose 
behaviour  towards  him  he  had  heard  particulars 
from  Agatha.  He  was  grieved  to  think  that  the 
old  man  had  relapsed  into  his  former  miserly  ways 
so  soon.  "  I  thought  he  would  have  been  a 
changed  man,"  he  said.  "  Even  before  this  acci- 
dent I  had  begun  to  be  very  hopeful  of  him.  You 
heard  of  his  sending  me  a  sum  of  money — a 
large  sum — and  wishing  me  to  accept  it?  I 
never  could  understand  it." 

"  I  heard  he  had  done  something  of  the  kind," 
said  Bernard,  "and  that  he  took  it  back." 

"That  was  not  correct.  I  wanted  him  to  de- 
vote it  to  charitable  uses,  and  he  refused.  I  might 
have  kept  it  for  myself,  but  he  would  not  allow 
me  to  give  it  away.  Your  father  may  perhaps 
have  understood  his  motive — it  was  he  who 
brought  me  the  money.  It  was  a  large  sum,"  and 
he  named  the  amount,  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence 
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"  What  made  him'  send  you  that  particular 
amount?"  Bernard  asked. 

"  It  was  the  exact  sum  which  I  had  lost  a  short 
time  before  in  an  unfortunate  speculation:  but 
that  was  no  affair  of  nis." 

"  Bambarra  Mining  Company  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  believe  so." 

Bernard  had  heard  of  this  business  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  ;  his  father  had  been  very 
reticent  on  the  subject,  and  he  knew  that  there 
had  been  something  unpleasant  about  it  which 
had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness,  but  he 
could  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  part  which 
Mr.  Cramp  had  acted. 

"  He  called  it  restitution,"  Mr.  Hale  said,  "  but 
neither  he  nor  your  father  were  called  upon  to 
make  me  any  restitution,  so  far  as  I  could  learn. 
I  never  could  understand  it." 

When  Bernard  left  Mr.  Hale's  chambers  he 
felt  much  more  settled  and  confident  in  his  mind, 
though  the  great  question  which  had  to  be  decided 
that  night  was  still  unsolved.  He  meant  to  "  take 
counsel,"  and  already  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  be 
guided  aright,  therefore  he  felt  comparatively 
quiet,  and  was  able  almost  to  dismiss  the  subject 
from  his  mind  until  a  later  period  of  the  day. 

He  called  at  Messrs.  Price  and  Bidmore's,  and 
heard  something  there  which  surprised  him.  He 
made  a  note  of  it,  of  which  the  reader  shall  have 
the  benefit  presently.  Walking  thence  towards 
the  City,  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  he  saw 
that  the  cathedral  door3  were  open,  and  with  a 
sudden  resolution  went  in.  A  few  visitors  were 
walking  about  inspecting  the  monuments  or  gazing 
up  into  the  dome.  Others  were  sitting  in  the  nave, 
or  waiting  for  the  afternoon  service.  Two  or  three 
were  engaged  in  devotion,  privately  and  apart 
from  each  other.  Bernard  took  a  chair  in  a  quiet 
corner,  unnoticed  by  any  one,  and  bowed  down  in 
silence,  taking  counsel.  Vergers  came  and  went ; 
visitors  passed  near,  whispering  their  observa- 
tions to  each  other ;  doors  opened  and  shut ;  the 
great  belf  tolled  forth  the  hour  and  the  quarters  ; 
but  all  sounds  seemed  to  be  deadened  or  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  space  around  him  and  above 
him.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  so  yielded 
himself  up  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  making  his 
requests  known  to  God,  and  waiting  for  an 
answer.  He  rose  at  length,  wiping  the  unaccus- 
tomed tear  from  his  cheek,  and  went  his  way 
with  feelings  subdued  and  solemnised,  and  a  great 
sense  of  rest  and  comfort  in  his  heart. 

That  evening  he  wrote  to  Miss  De  Wilde  as 
follows : — 

"Dear  Miss  De  Wilde, — I  have  ascertained 
from  the  agents  that  Westwood  House  is  not  yet 
sold.  Not  only  so,  but  Mr.  Spicer  has  withdrawn 
his  offer  for  it.  He  called  at  Price  and  Bidmore's 
yesterday  afternoon,  immediately  after  leaving 
('lover  Lodge,  and  told  them  he  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  purchasing.  He  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Price  that  he  had  changed  his  plans,  and  was 
going  abroad  immediately  to  visit  the  sculpture 
galleries  of  Italy  and  to  study  art.  ■ 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  you 
more  strongly  and  explicitly  than  I  did  yesterday 
that  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sale 


of  Westwood  House,  and  no  interest  at  all,  pre- 
sent or  prospective,  in  Mr.  Cramp's  property.  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him,  and  he 
will  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me.  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  make  this  plain  to  you  at  our  last 
interview." 

That  was  the  substance  of  his  letter.  He  felt 
much  relieved  when  he  had  posted  it.  For  three 
or  four  days  he  watched  with  nervous  anxiety  the 
arrival  of  the  post,  but  no  letter  came  to  him  in 
reply.  He  then  ceased  to  expect  one,  and  though 
a  little  mortified,  was  very  well  contented  that  the 
affair  had  ended  so. 

Before  the  expiration  of  a  week  other  startling 
and  important  events  had  occurred  to  occupy  his 
time  and  to  distract  his  thoughts. 


[i. — "whose  shall  thosb  things  be?" 


Thou  bear's*  thy  heavy  ricbabuL  a  journey. 

— Shmkflfntrt. 

MR.  TYRRELL  and  his  son  had  returned  from 
the  City  a  little  earlier  than  usual :  not  be- 
,  cause  there  was  anything  particular  to  be 
done  at  home,  but  business  was  not  active  in  town, 
and  there  were  certain  contingencies  which  Mr. 
Tyrrell  was  anxious  to  avoid.  It  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  get  away  from  Home  Court,  where  he  had 
lately  had  some  unpleasant  interviews  with  people 
who  came  not  to  bring  him  money,  but  to  ask  him 
for  it.  It  was  necessary  still  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances in  the  office,  as  well  as  at  home ;  but  he 
had,  somehow  or  other,  got  into  disrepute  lately, 
and  the  two  clerks  within  the  railings  had  more 
time  for  conversation  than  was  good  for  them  or 
for  those  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The 
well-known  saying  about  idle  hands,  and  who  finds 
work  for  them,  is  equally  true  of  idle  tongues  and 
ears.  Mr.  Jenkins  could  not  always  silence  the 
gossip  which  went  on,  though  it  was  not  compli- 
mentary to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  especially  when  Bambarra 
mining  shares  were  mentioned.  The  Crimean 
hero,  who  could  not  relieve  his  feelings  by  conver- 
sation, was  apt  to  grow  weary  of  standing  at  ease 
all  the  day  long,  in  the  passage,  with  no  inquiries 
to  answer,  and'only  an  errand  or  commission  now 
and  then  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  employ- 
Bernard  was  not  yet  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  had  latterly  begun  to  think  seri- 
ously of  another  profession.  He  had  broached 
this  subject  to  his  father  on  his  way  home ;  and 
Mr.  Tyrrell  had  told  him  that  "if  he  thought  he 
could  do  better  for  himself,  he  was  welcome  to 
try.  He  had  done  for  himself  already  with  Mr. 
Cramp,  and  had  thrown  away  his  chance  with  Miss 
De  Wilde ;  it  did  not  signify  much  what  his  next 
step  might  be."  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  in  a  very  unami- 
able  mood  that  afternoon,  and  did  not  spare  hia 
son,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  chief  cause  of  the 
embarrassment,  if  not  ruin,  with  which  he  was 
threatened. 
They  had  not  been  long  at  dinner  when  a  ser- 
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vant  announced  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Tyrrell. 

"  What  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  He  did  not  give  his  name." 

"  I  am  at  dinner." 

"  I  told  him  so,  sir ;  but  he  said  it  was  very 
important." 

"  So  is  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  sulkily  ;  bat 
he  rose,  nevertheless,  and  going  to  the  door, 
looked  into  the  entrance-halt. 

''  It  is  Bidmore,"  he  said,  returning  to  the  table 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  Bernard. 

"  What  can  he  want  ? "  said  the  latter. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  beckoned  to  his  son,  and  they  with- 
drew to  one  of  the  windows,  where  they  held  a 
whispered  conversation. 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's  uneasiness  was  that 
he  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  visit  of  an  unplea- 
sant kind  on  behalf  of  one  of  his  creditors ;  and 
when  Bidmore  was  announced  he  could  not  but 
"fear  that  he  had  come  in  his  professional  character, 
armed  with  proper  authority,  to  take  possession  of 
his  goods  and  chattels. 

Airs.  Tyrrell's  fears  also  were  aroused,  for  she 
had  observed  her  husband  change  colour,  and 
thought  it  strange  that  he  should  be  talking  in 
whispers  to  Bernard,  instead  of  attending  either  to 
Mr.  Bidmore  or  his  dinner.  She  also  rose  from 
table  and  went  to  the  door;  and  Mr.  Bidmore, 
catching  sight  of  her,  advanced  with  a  polite  bow 
and  solemn  countenance,  and  begged  to  know  if 
he  could  speak  with  Mr.  Tyrrell  immediately. 

"  What  is  it  about  ?  "  she  asked. 

"About  poor*Mr.  Cramp,"  he  replied. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Cramp  I    Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Very  ill,  madam." 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  spoke  to  her  husband,  who  went  to 
see  Mr.  Bidmore  immediately,  very  much  relieved 
at  hearing  that  nothing  more  serious  was  to  be 
apprehended. 

"I  called  at  his  house  to-day,  sir,"  said  Bid- 
more,  "  for  the  rent-book.  We  have  been  collect- 
ing his  rents  lately,  sir,  on  account \/[  his  not  being 
quite  equal  to  it:  we  do  not  collect  'weeklies'  as 
a  rule,  but  were  willing  to  make  an  exception  in 
his  case ;  and  so  I  called  on  him  this  morning, 
and  found  him  very  ill,  in  bed.  He  did  not  seem 
to  know  me,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  dangerous." 

"Violent,  do  you  mean?"  said  Tyrrell,  recurring 
to  his  own  particular  theory  about  Mr.  Cramp's 
insanity. 

"  Oh  no,  sir;  in  danger,  I  mean." 

"  I'll  go  and  see  him  directly.  He  has  had  a 
doctor,  of  course  ?  " 

"I  took' upon  myself  to  send  for  one  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  state  he  was  in.  Mrs.  Chowne  said  she 
dursn't  do  it  herself;  it  would  be  as  much  as  her 
place  was  worth.  Then  I  went  and  told  Mr.  Hale, 
for  he  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  do  so.  And  Mr.  Hale  wished  me  to  go  to 
the  office  in  Home  Court,  and  to  let  you  know 
about  him,  and  as  you  were  gone  from  Home 
Court,  I  came  on  here." 

"  III  go  and  see  him  at  once,"  «aid  Tyrrell. 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  and  Bernard  also  signified  their 
intention  of  going  with  htm ;  but  the  former  was 
persuaded  to  wait  till  she  should  hear  a  more 


particular  account  of  her  uncle's  erudition. 
Agatha  would  no  doubt  be  with  him,  and  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  for  the  old  man  would 
be  done  promptly  and  well.  Therefore  Mrs. 
Tyrrell  yielded,  as  she  usually  did,  to  her  husband's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  plied  Bidmore  with  many  questions 
as  they  went  together  to  the  railway  station ;  but 
he  knew  very  little  more  than  he  had  already  told 
them.  The  old  man  had  been  taken  ill  in  the 
night ;  but  his  door  was  locked,  as  usual,  and 
Mrs.  Chowne  had  not  ventured  to  disturb  him 
until  long  after  his  usual  hour  of  rising.  She  had 
then  forced  the  door  open  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Coggin,  "  who  happened  just  to  look  in,"  and 
they  found  him  lying  helpless  and  almost  uncon- 
scious on  his  bed. 

"  He  will  die,"  said  Tyrrell,  gloomily,  to  Ber- 
nard, when  they  were  alone  in  the  tail  way 
carriage ,   "  he  will  die,  to  a  certainty." 

Bernard  said  nothing.  It  shocked  him  to 
think  of  the  old  man  being  taken  away  so  sud- 
denly, not  only  without  medical  attendance,  but 
with  no  one  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  to  speak  a 
word  of  comfort. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,"  he  said,  presently. 

"You  may  well  be  sorry,"  said  his  father— 
"  sorry  for  yourself  and  for  all  of  us.  You  might 
have  been  with  him  at  this  moment  and  have  had 
an  interest  in  everything.  Now  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  things  will  be. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Cramp's  illness,"  said 
Bernard,  "  not  of  his  property." 

"  Of  course  you  were.  I  am  thinking  of  both. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  so  disinterested  as  you  are. 
I  cannot  afford  it.  As  to  his  illness,  you  are  in 
one  sense  the  cause  of  it.  If  you  had  been  will- 
ing to  collect  his  rents  for  him,  he  would  not  have 
tried  to  do  it  himself  when  he  was  not  fit  for  it." 

"  No  man  is  fit  for  such  a  business  as  that,"  said 
Bernard. 

"  You  would  not  have  had  to  go  on  with  it  very 
long,"  said  his  father. 

Then  they  were  silent,  and  scarcely  exchanged 
another  word  until  they  reached  Belvidera ;  but 
Bernard  heard  his  father  telling  a  fellow- passenger, 
one  whom  he  often  met  in  travelling,  that  Mr. 
Cramp,  the '  eccentric  old  man  whom  he  had 
doubtless  heard  of,  was  dying ;  and  could  not  but 
mark  how  little  of  sorrow  there  was  in  his  manner 
of  speaking,  though  the  conventional  expressions 
of  regret  were  not  wanting  from  his  vocabulary. 
He  did  not  feel  much  surprise,  and  the  words  of 
his  favourite  Latin  poet  recurred  to  him — 
"  Miraris,  cum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas, 

Si  nemo  proesiet,  quern  nun  mereuis,  amorem  ?  * 

"  An  odd  man,"  said  the  person  addressed ;  "  I 
have  always  heard  that  he  was  eccentric — but  rich, 
is  he  not  ?  " 
"  Yes,  oh  yes,  poor  man ! — very  rich." 
"Ah  I  it  is  a  great  pity,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for 

Riches  seemed  to  atone,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  for  all  his  "oddness,"  and  to  call  forth 
deeper   expressions   of  sympathy   for    their    lata 
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The  door  was  no  longer  "  on  the  chain"  when 
Bernard  and  his  father  reached  it,  but  partly  open 
for  any  one  who  would  to  go  in  or  out.  Some 
boys  who  had  been  peeping  in  to  see  what  "  Old 
Cramp's"  house  was  like,  ran  off  at  their  approach, 
and  stood  at  a  distance  watching.  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
eyes  turned  first  to  the  windows.  The  blinds 
were  not  drawn  down,  but  to  most  of  the  windows 
there  were  no  blinds.  They  found  Mr.  Hale  and 
Agatha  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Mandible,  one  of 
the  physicians  from  St.  Gabriel's,  and  the  surgeon 
who  bad  been  first  on  the  spot.  The  latter  had 
thought  very  seriously  of  the  case  from  the  first, 
■and  Dr.  Mandible's  report  confirmed  his  appre- 
hensions. The  old  man  was  lying  in  a  stupor, 
taking  no  notice  of  anything  or  any  person.  He 
did  not  recognise  Agatha's  voice  when  she  spoke 
to  him,  but  they  thought  he  was  sensible  of  her 
presence  and  help  when,  with  her  well-trained 
hand,  she  lifted  his  head  and  arranged  his  pillow. 
Until  she  came  he  had  retained  a  small  bunch  of 
keys  firmly  clasped  in  his  fingers,  but  be  suffered 
Tier  gently  to  open  his  hand  and  take  them  from 
him. 

When  night  closed,  Mr.  Hale  returned  to  his 
chambers,  Bernard  going  with  him,  and  proceed- 
ing afterwards  to  his  home  to  take  a  report  to  his 
mother,  Mr.  Cramp  might  linger  some  little 
time  in  the  state  in  which  they  left  him,  but  it 
was  not  likely  he  would  rally  sufficiently  to  re- 
cognise any  one. 

But  very  early  in  the  morning,  while  Agatha 
and  the  surgeon  were  watching  by  his  bedside, 
bis  pulse  began  to  falter,  and  soon  afterwards, 
without  any  other  sign,  he  passed  away. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  left  his  bedside  and  went  into  the 
front  room,  the  room  which  had  served  Mr.  Cramp 
for  all  uses  in  the  daytime,  and  sat  down  in  the 
hard  straight-backed  chair  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  occupying. 

Only  for  a  few  minutes,  however.  One  thought 
had  occupied  his  mind,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
<:very  other,  from  the  moment  when  he  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Cramp's  illness.  Standing  by  the  old 
man's  bedside  and  looking  down  upon  his  withered 
features,  listening  to  his  hard  and  stertorous 
breathing,  or  pressing  the  faltering,  uncertain 
pulse  with  his  fingers,  that  one  thought  still  pre- 
vailed— who  was  to  have  his  money?  Even  in 
the  supreme  moment,  in  the  very  presence  of 
death,  when  the  passing  soul  sat,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  pale  lips  ready  to  take  its  flight,  and  Mrs. 
Chowne  went  in  haste  to  the  door  to  see  that  it 
was  unlocked,  in  accordance  with  a  superstition  of 
her  own,  that  the  spirit  might  have  free  egress, 
even  then  the  same  thought  prevailed,  the  same 
anxious,  trembling  excitement  filled  his  mind — 
What  was  he  worth  ?    Who  was  to  be  his  heir  ? 

Whither  that  soul  was  going  in  its  unknown 
flight — how  it  would  fare  in  the  strange  world 
upon  which  it  was  entering — what  would  be  its 
lot  throughout  eternity,  had  scarcely  occupied 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  mind  for  a  moment.  How  it  would 
fare  in  this  world  with  those  who  survived  ;  what 
disposition  he  had  made  of  his  effects;  whose 
should  those  things  be  which  he  had  stored  up 
for  himself,  and  could  not  carry  with  him?— that 


was  the  all-prevailing  question  with  Mr.  Tyrrell. 
And  now  the  moment  was  come  for  him  to  seek 
an  answer  to  it. 

True,  it  was  scarcely  decent  to  begin  turning 
over  the  old  man's  drawers  and  boxes,  and  scru- 
tinising the  contents  of  his  private  papers,  while 
the  attendants  in  the  next  room  were  yet  busy 
with  the  last  offices  to  his  lifeless  body.  But  he 
dismissed  that  thought.  He  possessed  himself  of 
the  keys  which  Agatha  had  taken  from  the  old 
man's  hand,  rightly  judging,  from  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  them,  that  they  were  the 
guardians  of  his  treasures,  and  then,  having 
locked  the  door  of  the  room,  set  himself  to  ex- 
amine, timidly  at  first,  but  more  boldly  and  reck- 
lessly as  he  went  on,  the  contents  of  the  iron  safe 
and  other  receptacles. 

There  were  bonds,  mortgages,  stock  and  share 
certificates,  obligations  with  coupons  attached, 
notes  of  hand  and  other  securities  of  various  kinds, 
and  some  of  them  for  large  amounts ;  and  Mr. 
Tyrrell  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
estimate  be  had  formed  of  his  late  uncle's  wealth 
had  not  been  exaggerated.  His  heart  beat  rapidly 
as  he  counted  up  the  amount  represented  in  the 
several  documents  before  him.  But  the  vital 
question  still  remained  unanswered,  to  whom 
should  all  this  belong  ?  Who  was  at  that  moment 
the  legal  owner  of  it  ?  Now  that  the  old  man  was 
dead,  there  could  be  no  change  or  revocation  on 
his  part ;  as  he  had  left  it,  so  it  must  go.  "  Where 
the  tree  falleth  there  it  shall  be." 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  in  repeating  these  words  to  himself, 
did  not  know,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  Scripture 
truth ;  nor  did  he  dream  of  applying  it  to  the 
solemn  event  which  had  furnished  an  example  of 
it  in  that  house.  He  thought  not  of  the  tree  cut 
down,  the  life  ended,  the  account  closed,  the 
judgment  to  come  from  which  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  the  eternal  destiny  in  which  there  could  be 
no  change  ;  but  only  of  the  money  left  behind  to 
be  claimed  by  some  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  will,  or  in  tft  absence  of  any  such  document, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin  as  the  law 
should  direct. 

To  whom  did  it  all  belong  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion continually  recurring,  or  rather,  never  for  a 
moment  absent  from  his  mind.  He  had  not  met 
with  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  will  yet.  He 
hardly  knew  whether  he  most  desired  or  feared  to 
discover  such  an  instrument.  A  will,  executed  a 
year  or  two  ago,  would,  he  felt  sure,  be  in  his 
favour;  but  a  will  of  recent  date  would,  almost  as 
certainly,  be  fatal  to  his  hopes.  Bernard  had 
played  his  cards  so  badly  I  He  had  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  offend  his  uncle,  whom  he 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty  as  well  as  prudence,  to 
have  done  everything  to  conciliate.  But  then  to 
whom  else  could  all  this  wealth  be  left  ?  Agatha 
Hale  would  no  doubt  have  come  in  for  a  share  of  it; 
but  she  also  had  given  offence,  and  had  been  told, 
in  almost  as  many  words,  that  she  should  have 
nothing.  What  had  he  intended  to  do  with  it  ? 
What  had  he  done  with  it  ?  To  whom  had  he' 
bequeathed  it  ? 

Perhaps  to  Mrs.  Chowne.  Mrs.  Chowne  had 
been  always  with  him,  and  might  possibly  have 
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persuaded  him  to  leave  her  what  he  did  not  wish 
to  leave  to  others.  A  will  of  that  sort  might  be 
easily  overthrown.  The  old  man's  eccentricities 
were  well  known,  and  it  might  be  shown  that  he 
had  yielded  to  undue  influence. 

Or  perhaps  he  had  left  it  to  charities ;  to  St. 
Gabriel's  Hospital,  in  which  he  had  received  such 
lender  nursing;  or  to  schools  and  churches,  endea- 
vouring to  atone  in  his  death  for  his  utter  neglect 
of  all  charities  during  life.  Even  in  that  case  the 
will  might  be  open  to  dispute.  Yet  Mr.  Tyrrell 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  the  thought  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe, tearing  open  with  trembling  fingers  every 
folded  sheet  of 
paperwhich  might 
possibly  turn  out 
to  be  a  "last  will 
and      testament." 


The 


mo 


he 


thought  of  it  the 
more  anxious  he 
felt  that  no  will 
should  be  found. 
In  that  case  his 
wife  would  be  en- 
titled to  one  half, 
at  least,  of  the 
property,  and  that 
■would  be  sufficient 
to.  relieve  him 
from  all  his  diffi- 
culties and  to  en- 
sure him  a  com- 
petency for  the  re- 
mainder of  his 
days.  But  as  it  is 
always  difficult  to 
prove  a  negative, 
so  now  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell felt  impatient 
at  the  thought 
that  days  and 
weeks  might  elapse 
before  he  could 
feel  assured  that 
no  such  document 
existed.  He  went 
on  eagerly  with  his 
task,  ransacking 
every    box    and 

drawer,       looking  no  ose 

for  the  will  alone, 
and     disregarding 

for  the  time  the  bonds  and  other  papers  of  value 
which  were  continually  passing  through  his  hands. 
He  was  so  intent  upon  his  search  that  he  failed 
at  first  to  notice  the  sound  of  footsteps  treading 
lightly  on  the  naked  boards  of  the  passage,  and  a 
slight  movement  at  the  handle  of  the  door,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  locked.  But  he  pre- 
sently became  aware  that  some  one  was  watching 
him,  and  closing  the  drawers  and  boxes,  which  he 
had  by  this  time  thoroughly  examined,  he  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it.  No  one  was  there ;  but 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  he  observed  a  tall 
form  slinking  away,  which  vanished  as  he  ap- 
proached it.     Turning  round,  he  observed  Mrs. 


Chowne  peeping  from  the  door  of  what  had  lately 
been  the  sick-room. 

"  Did  you  want  anything  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Who  has  been  here,  listening  and  watching  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

"  Listening  and  watching  ?  No  one.  What 
should  anybody  listen  and  watch  for  now  ? " 

Whether  Mrs.  Chowne  meant  anything  or 
nothing  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  now,"  Mr. 
Tyrrell  understood  it  as  a  confession  of  her  own 
practices  during  Mr.  Cramp's  lifetime.  Mrs. 
Chowne  had,  no  doubt,  kept  a  good  look-out  upon 
his  movements,  assisted  perhaps  by  Coggin. 

"  Where  is  Mr. 
Coggin?"  Tyrrell 
asked. 

"Coggin?  OhI 
he  don't  come 
here,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  he  never 
comes    here — ex- 


minute     and     go 
away  again." 

"  He  had  better 
not  look  in  upon 
me!"  said  Tyrrell. 
"Did  j-ou  want 
anything  ?  "  the 
old  woman  asked 
again,  seeing  that 
■  Mr.  Tyrrell  re- 
mained standing 
in  the  passage. 

"  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing!" 
she  replied;  "only 
you  was  looking 
for  something, 
wasn't  you  ?  " 

It  struck  Mr. 
Tyrrell  then  that 
Mrs.  Chowne  un- 
derstood the  ob- 
ject of  his  search, 
and  that  she  or 
Mr.  Coggin,  with 
their  peeping  ha- 
;  THHKt  bits,   might  know 

something  about 
Mr.  Cramp's  will. 
What  more  likely  than  that  the  old  man  had  taken 
it  with  him  to  his  bedchamber,  hiding  it  perhaps 
under  his  pillow.  The  room  had  been  set  in 
order  since  the  old  man's  death,  and  everything 
wore  an  aspect  of  greater  neatness  than  it  had  ever 
presented  while  he  was  alive,  but  cold  and  dreary- 
looking  as  a  place  no  longer  inhabited.  The 
guest  was  gone  from  the  chamber  which  for  so 
many  years  he  bad  occupied,  and  in  that  respect 
the  room  was  in  harmony  with  that  other  vacant 
shape  whose  grim  outline  was  discernible  through 
the  sheet  which  rested  lightly  on  it.  From  that 
once  active  form  the  spirit  had  gone  forth,  leaving 
it  desolate  ;  and  yet  more  calm  and  comely  in  its 
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appearance  than  when  life,  with  its  cravings  and 
passions,  had  agitated  and  disfigured  it. 

As  Mr.  Tyrrell  looked  round  the  room  his  eye 
rested  on  the  bed  and  its  lifeless  occupant,  and 
for  a  moment  he  felt  ashamed  of  the  eagerness 
and  heartlessness  of  his  recent  search  among  the 
old  man's  papers.  What  would  it  profit  him 
though  he  should  inherit  all  that  his  aged  rela- 
tive had  once  possessed  ?  This  would  be  the  end 
for  him  also.  "  Though  he  dieth,  he  shall  cany 
nothing  away  with  him."  To  this  complexion 
rich  and  poor  alike  must  come  at  last.  A  few 
years  at  most,  and  then  all  would  be  over  1  What 
would  it  signify  then  whether  he  had  prospered 
in  the  world,  and  had  riches  in  abundance,  or 
the  contrary  ?  He  did  not  long  give  way  to  such 
feelings.  The  question,  "  Whose  shall  those 
things  be  ?  "  though  it  might  be  but  a  jibe  for  the 
former  owner  of  them,  was  for  himself  of  real 
importance.  Almost  unconsciously  he  began  the 
search  again  in  the  dead  man's  chamber,  turning 
over  some  articles  of  clothing  in  the  drawers. 

"  Was  you  looking  for  anything  ?  "  Mrs.  Chowne 
asked  once  more,  with  an  injured  look.  She  had 
had  the  charge  of  the  old  man's  wardrobe,  and 
resented  any  interference  with  it. 

"  Have  you  met  with  any  letters  or  papers  any- 
where ?"  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice.  Mrs.  Chowne 
was  deaf,  and  he  had  to  repeat  his  question  in  a 
louder  key.  He  could  not  help  looking  round  at 
the  quiet  form  on  the  bed  as  he  did  so. 

"  You  may  speak  out,  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  she  said ; 
"  you  will  not  wake  him  up." 

"  Letters,  papers,"  he  said  in  a  sharp  voice, 
rather  distinct  than  loud. 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  not  likely  in  this  room. 
All  his  papers  and  everything  was  locked  up,  and 
you  have  took  the  keys. 

"  My  wife  is  his  nearest  relative,"  said  Tyrrell ; 
"and  it  is  my  place  to  look  to  these  things ;  es- 
pecially if  there  is  no  will." 

"No  wilt  ?    Who  says  there  is  no  will  ?" 

"That's  the  question;  do  you  know  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  ?" 

"  I  know  he  made  one." 

"When?" 

"  About  a  week  ago.  He  said  I  was  to  have  a 
good  legacy  and  all  his  things,  for  waiting  on 
him." 

"  Then  where  is  the  will  ? " 

"  I  can't  say.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  burnt 
it  the  same  night.    He  said  he  should." 

"  Said  he  should  bum  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  '  as  likely  as  not,'  he  said." 

"  Who  was  his  lawyer  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  employ  none,  nor  doctor  neither." 

"Who  drew  up  his  will,  then?" 

"  His  own  self." 

"  Who  witnessed  it  ?" 

"  I  did — me  and  Mr.  Bidmore.  And  he  said  I 
was  to  have  a  good  legacy  and  all  his  things.  I 
hope  you  will  remember  that,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  now 
you  know  it,  will  or  no  will." 

"The  legacy  would  not  be  worth  much  if  you 
witnessed  the  will,"  said  Tyrrell.  "  But  where  is 
it?  that's  the  question.  You  did  not  see  him 
bum  it  ? " 


"  No,  Mr.  Tyrrell ;  but  I  saw  him  holding  it 
over  the  fire  as  if  he  was  a-going  to  bum  it,  and  so 
did  Coggin." 

"  Coggin  was  here,  then,  was  he  ?" 

"  Only  for  a  minute ;  but  it  don't  matter  about 
that  now." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  could  extract  no  further  informa- 
tion from  the  old  woman.  Tbat  his  uncle  should 
have  made  a  will  was  what  he  had  expected  and 
feared  ;  but  that  he  should  have  destroyed  it  again 
as  soon  as  made  was  incomprehensible.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  know  that  no  lawyer  had  been  em- 
ployed. A  will  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  hasty  informal  manner  which  Mrs. 
Chowne's  account  of  it  seemed  to  imply,  might  be 
.open  to  dispute.  Perplexed  and  anxious  as  he 
felt,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  as  pa- 
tiently as  he  could  till  he  could  see  Mr.  Bidmore 
and  hear  his  account  of  the  incident. 

Bidmore  called  at  an  early  hour.  He  had  heard, 
as  he  passed  Deadman's  Court,  from  some  women 
who  were  loitering  about  that  Mr.  Cramp  was  gone ; 
and  after  a  whispered  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Chowne  in  the  passage,  entered  the  room  where 
Mr.  Tyrrell  was  fretfully  waiting  for  him. 

"  Mrs.  Chowne  says  you  know  about  the  will," 
Tyrrell  began  immediately. 

"  Yes." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that." 

"  You  witnessed  it  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  its  contents  ?  I 
want  to  know  who  are  the  executors  ;  they  ought 
to  take  things  in  hand  at  once." 

"  I  know  nothing  whatever,"  said  Bidmore. 
"  Mr.  Cramp  called  Mrs.  Chowne  and  myself  into 
the  room  and  bade  us  witness  his  signature  to  a 
paper,  and  then  told  us  that  it  was  his  will,  which 
he  had  just  made.  What  he  did  with  it  afterwards 
I  have  no  idea." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  found,"  said  Tyrrell. 

"  Have  you  looked  in  the  safe  ?" 

"  I  have  looked  everywhere." 

"  You  have  not  lost  much  time,"  said  Bfdmore. 
"  It  is  very  strange." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Tyrrell,  colouring.  "  It  was 
my  place  to  do  it." 

'    "  Strange  it  should  not  have  been  found,"  said 
Bidmore.     "  That  is  all  I  mean." 

"  Did  he  make  no  remark  as  to  what  he  should 
do  with  it  ?"  Tyrrell  asked. 

"  No — well,  yes  he  did ;  but  I  thought  nothing 
of  it ;  I  did  not  suppose  he  meant  it.  After  we 
had  signed  our  names  he  remarked  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence  after  all ;  he  need  not  have  been 
in  such  a  hurry,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Ah, 
poor  old  gentleman  I  he  little  thought  what  was 
to  happen  1  '  I  am  not  going  to  give  away  what 
little  I  possess  just  yet,'  he  said  ;  '  I  don't  mean  to 
part  with  anything  until  I  am  obliged.'  He 
looked  at  the  will  with  a  spiteful  sort  of  glare,  as  if 
it  had  been  his  death-warrant.  '  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  bum  it,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  like  giving  up 
everything  to  have  executed  such  a  document  as 
this.'  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  part  with  his  money,  or  to  let  any  one 
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else  touch  it,  even  after  death.  '  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  burn  it,'  he  said  again  and  again ;  and  he 
held  it  over  the  fire  till  it  was  scorched;  but  he 
drew  it  back  and  put  it  in  his  pocket." 

"And  is  that  all  you  know  about  it?" 

"Yes;  I  never  saw  it  afterwards,  nor  did  he 
speak  of  it  again  to  me.  He  may  have  burnt  it, 
after  all.  I  shouldn't  wonder.  It  seemed  such  a 
trouble  to  him  to  think  that  he  had  '  made  away ' 
with  his  property,  as  he  called  it.  He  conld^not 
bear  the  idea  of  leaving  it  to  any  one,  and  the  will 
made  him  realise  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  it 
would  have  to  be  done." 

"  From  what  you  say,"  said  Tyrrell,  "  I  have 
very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Cramp  destroyed  the  will 
as  soon  as  it  was  made.  It  is  not  to  be  found,  at  all 
events." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  and  Mr.  Hale,  or  rather, 
your  good  lady  and  Miss  Hale,  will  share  the  pro- 
perty between  them.  That  is  how  it  would  go,  I 
think." 


"I  suppose  so ;  but  I  must  consult  the  lawyers 
about  that," 

"  I  am  very  glad ;  glad  on  Mr.  Hale's  account, 
though  he  is  not  a  man  who  cares  about  money, 
except  for  the  good  that  he  may  do  with  it. 
It  will  be  very  useful  to  them;  and  there  will 
be  many  others  who  will  have  reason  to  rejoice 
with  them.  I  suppose  the  property  is  consider- 
able?" 

"I  suppose  it  is." 

"Excuse  my  asking  such  a  question.  I  was 
thinking  of  Mr.  Hale,  who  has  been,  a  good 
friend  to  me.  You  will  give  instructions  for 
the  funeral  and  take  charge  of  everything,  I  pre- 
sume?" 

"  Yes."  said  Tyrrell. 

"  And  you  will  be  the  chief  mourner  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  said  again,  with  a  lightness  and 
gladness  of  heart  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  "  Yes,  of  course,  of  course,  I  shall  be 
chief  mourner ;  one  of  the  chief,  at  all  events." 
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A  FEW  words  of  explanation  seem  called  for 
with  regard  to  this  autobiography,  which  we 
believe  has  never  been  before  published,  and 
from  which  we  now  present  copious  extracts. 
The  history  of  William  Jackson  is  that  of  one 
who  raised  himself  from  the  position  of  a  sub- 
ordinate member  of'  a  provincial  choir  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  musical  composers  of  his  day, 
when  he  became  the  valued  friend  of  Gains- 
borough and  Goldsmith,  and  the  frequent  guest 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

He  tells  the  tale  of  his  success  so  modestly  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  his  gratifi- 
cation at  tb«  immense  popularity  of  his  music. 

It  must  have  been  a  great  triumph  to  a  man  of 
five-and-twenty  to  find,  by  the  enormous  sale  of 
his  songs,  that  he  had  become  the  most  popular 
composer  of  his  day.  For  many  a  long  year  his 
canzonets,  "  Love  in  thine  eyes  for  ever  strays," 
"  Time  hath  not  thinned  my  flowing  locks,"  and 
others,  were  favourites  in  many  a  drawing-room, 
while  his  "  Te  Deum  in  F  "  echoed  through  every 
cathedral  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  preserve, 
and  hand  down  to  us  the  music  which  he  com- 
posed in  a  more  simple  and  severe  style,  as  it 
would  probably  have  better  suited  the  taste  of  the 
present  day.  The  compositions  of  which  he 
writes  that  they  "must  hide  their  diminished 
heads,"  as  being  too  deficient  in  fancy  and  effect 
for  the  last  century,  might  have  been  better  appre- 
ciated now.  But  he  seems  to  have  studied  with 
great  success  the  secret  of  national  melody,  and  the 
popularity  of  his  Bongs  lasted  till  Dibdin  became 
the  universal  favourite,  appealing,  as  he  did,  to 
patriotic  enthusiasm  roused  by  stirring  events. 


Jackson's  success  as  a  musical  composer  would 
hardly,  however,  have  accounted  for  the  position 
he  attained  among  the  artists  and  literary  men  of 
his  day. 

Gainsborough's  enthusiastic  affection  for  him 
must  have  been  called  forth  by  personal  qualities 
of  which  his  autobiography  gives  us  no  glimpse. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character  we 
may  trace  (and,  if  we  may  believe  Macaulay,  it 
was  a  rare  gift  at  that  period) — a  deep,  passionate 
love  of  Nature  in  all  her  aspects  and  forms.  This 
is  specially  to  be  seen  in  his  journal  written  while 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  With  loving  minuteness 
he  notes,  not  only  the  glorious  effects  of  light  and 
shade  on  cloud  and  mountain,  the  solemn  pine 
woods,  the  path  of  the  mountain  torrent,  the  glow 
on  the  evening  sky,  and  the  varied  tints  on  the 
lake,  but  even  the  strata  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
deepened  colour  on  the  flowers. 

"  The  mountain  glory  had  not  yet  burst  upon 
man,"  says  an  accomplished  writer,*  speaking  of 
the  last  century,  but  it  burst  on  the  enthusiastic 
soul  of  this  young  Englishman,  when,  coming 
from  the  green  hills  of  Devonshire,  he  gazed  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  Alps,  and  wrote,  "  I  hope 
I  shall  always  preserve  the  memory  of  this  sub- 
limity, which  I  consider  as  a  full  equivalent  for 
all  my  disappointments  in  life  1 " 

Probably  this  deep  love  of  nature  may  have 
been  the  characteristic  that  specially  endeared 
him  to  Gainsborough.  Jackson's  remembrances 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  were 
published  in  a  volume  brought  out  by  him  early 
in  this  century,  entitled,  "The  Four  Ages."    It 

■  Principal  Shspt  in  nil  "  Poetic  liiciprmiioc  of  Niton." 
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had  a  considerable  sale,  but  has  long  been  out  of 
print.  Jackson  wrote  of  Gainsborough,  "  His  pro- 
fession was  painting,  music  was  his  amusement," 
and  it  might  have  been  said  with  equal  truth  of 
Jackson,  "  His  profession  was  music,  painting  his 
amusement." 

Each  undertook  to  instruct  the  other  in  the  art 
of  which  he  was  master,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  lover  of  genuine  English  art  will  find  some- 
what to  interest  him  in  the  record  of  the  friend- 
ship between  Thomas  Gainsborough  and  William 


ship  be 
Jacksor 


A  SHORT  SKETCH   OF  &TY  OWN  LIFE. 

When  we  sit  down  to  write  a  common  letter 
that  is  soon  to  be  read  by  our  correspondent,  we 
have  a  different  sensation  from  what  we  feel  when 
we  take  the  pen  to  write  our  will  or  our  life.  The 
consciousness  of  the  latter  not  being  to  be  read 
until  we  are  no  more,  may  be  allowed  to  give  a 
seriousness  to  our  occupation,  and  check  every 
inclination  to  levity,  so  that  should  I  be  thought 
dull  I  am  provided  with  an  excuse.  However,  I 
ought  not  to  claim  it,  because  in  truth  I  perfectly 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  life's  having  an  end 
as  well  as  a  beginning,  and  to  that  end  I  have  ever, 
even  from  my  earliest  days,  looked  forward  with 
something  better  than  indifference.  With  this 
disposition  I  now  begin  some  memoranda  of  my- 
self, which  I  shall  continue  as  inclination  prompts 
and  opportunity  offers. 

I  was  bom  May  i8th,  1730  (o.  s.).  Of  my  family 
I  know  nothing  but  that  for  many  generations  they 
were  farmers  at  Morleigh,  an  obscure  place  in  the 
south-west  of  Devon. .  .  .  It  seems  trifling  to  add 
that  all  the  Jacksons  in  Devonshire  have  a  family 
face  and  person ;  what  mine  was  may  be  known 
by  a  picture  by  Rennell,  painted  at  twenty  years 
of  age,  one  by  Gainsborough  at  forty,  another 
by  Keenan  at  seventy ;  I  recollect  also  sitting  for  a 
miniature  to  Humphrey,  for  a  portrait  in  crayon 
to  Morland,  and  for  two  in  oil  to  Opie. 

My  grandfather,  Richard  Jackson,  was  a  serge- 
maker  in  Exeter,  lived  creditably,  and  acquired 
what  in  those  days  was  considered  as  a  fortune. 
He  left  many  children.  My  father,  William,  was  his 
second  son,  to  whom  he  gave  a  good  school  educa- 
tion, but  not  inheriting  the  prudence  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  soon  dissipated  his  little  fortune.  .  .  . 
My  classical  education  was  begun  in  my  seventh 
year,  and  continued  till  I  was  sixteen.  I  am  so 
far  from  having  any  infantine  prodigies  to  record, 
that  my  twelfth  year  had  arrived  when  my  musical 
studies  had  commenced.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
considered  as  paying  myself  a  compliment  when  I 
declare  that  I  never  knew  one  instance  of  those 
early  blossoms  producing  fruit  except  in  the 
single  instance  of  Mozart.  An  anecdote  of  him 
may  be  worth  preserving.  When  he  was  a  mere 
infant  (I  think  under  six  years  of  age)  he  was  ex- 
hibited as  a  great  performer  on  the  harpsichord  ; 
and  an  extraordinary  genius  for  music,  John  Bach, 
took  the  child  between  his  knees  and  began  a 
subject  on  the  instrument,  which  he  left,  and 


Mozart  continued — each  led  the  other  into  very 
abstruse  harmonies,  and  extraneous  modulations, 
in  which  the  child  beat  the  man.  We  were  after- 
wards looking  over  Bach's  famous  song  "Sespiego" 
in  "  Zanaida."  The  score  was  inverted  to  Mozart, 
who  was  rolling  on  the  table.  He  pointed  out  a 
note  which  he  said  was  wrong.  It  was  so,  whether 
of  the  composer  or  copyist  I  cannot  now  recollect, 
but  it  was  an  instance  of  extraordinary  discern- 
ment and  readiness  in  a  mere  infant. 

My  master  received  my  entrance  fee  and  gave 
me  my  notes,  which  was  all  I  was  indebted  to  him 
for.  From  a  subordinate  member  of  the  choir  at 
Exeter  I  learnt  two  or  three  common  airs  such  as 
are  given  to  beginners.  This  was  the  whole  of 
my  instruction  for  three  years  which  I  received 
from  others;  bv  my  own  assiduous  practice  I 
could  perform  Handel's  Organ  Concertos  and  some 
of  Corelli's  Sonatas,  in  a  wild  irregular  manner 
no  doubt.  As  yet  I  was  a  stranger  to  any  but  my 
own  poor  performance,  when  I  was  carried  to  hear 
a  young  lady  who,  among  other  pieces,  played  the 
overture  of  "  Otho."  I  have  since  heard  most  of 
the  great  virtuosi  playtheir  own  music,  but  would 
I  could  recall  the  genuine  feelings  which  possessed 
me  when  I  first  heard  the  lady  and  the  overture  of 
"  Otho."  About  this  time  a  Welsh  harper  arrived  at 
Exeter,  who  treated  us  with,  "  Of  noble  race  was 
Shenkin,"  and  "  Del  minacciar  del  Tento,"  from 
"Otho."  The  grandeur  of  the  subject  in  the  latter 
would  have  given  me  the  first  ideas  of  musical 
dignity  had  they  not  been  anticipated  by  a  march 
I  heard  once  a  year  on  a  very  trivial  occasion, 
the  commencement  of  a  fairl  I  listened  to  it 
with  pleasure  many  years  afterwards,  although 
the  band  was  no  more  than  one  poor  solitary 
scraper  I  Real  melody  charms  under  all  dis- 
advantages. 

Some  actors  travelling  from  the  metropolis  to 
Plymouth  left  their  first  violin  sick  at  Exeter.  How 
he  came  to  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  make  such  a 
situation  necessary  I  know  not,  but  his  perform- 
ance (for  that  time)  was  highly  respectable.  My 
father  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  of  course 
he  became  of  use  to  me.  He  taught  me  to  accom- 
pany him  in  some  solos,  which  I  still  think  he 
played  very  finely,  and  lighted  up  a  new  flame 
within  me.  Hitherto  my  Future  destination  was 
undetermined,  but  this  gentleman  persuaded  my 
father  to  send  me  to  London  that  I  might  study 
music  as  my  profession.  After  a  few  difficulties 
were  surmounted  I  was  sent  to  study  under  Mr. 
T ravers,  organist  of  the  King's  Chapel  and  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  many  respects  a  proper 
choice,  an  improper  one  in  others.  .  .  While  I 
was  with  him  X  filled  a  folio  volume  with  varia- 
tions on  Guido's  Hexachords,  tried  my  hand  at  a 
church  service,  and  made  some  lessons  for  the 
harpsichord,  in  which  I  was  not  permitted  the  free 
use  of  my  thoughts  or  my  fingers.  However,  being 
told  that  these  restrictions  were  for  my  good,  I 
cheerfully  acquiesced.  The  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  was  then  in  full  swing,  and  helped  to  keep 
in  existence  many  pieces  that  had  better  been  for- 
got. However,  they  frequently  performed  some 
that  were  of  a  superior  cast.  Geminiani  was  now 
( 1 746)  at  the  close  of  life,  but  he  led  the  band  in 
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his  own  concertos,  ...  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  oratorio  of  "  Judas  Maccabeus  "  was  first 
performed.  I  squeezed  in  among  the  chorus 
singers,  and  was  remarked  by  Handel  when  he 
entered  as  a  stranger.  "  Who  are  you  ?"  says  he. 
"  Can  you  play  ?  Can  you  sing  ?  If  not,  open 
your  mouth  and  pretend  to  sing,  for  there  must  be 
no  idle  persons  in  my'band."  He  was  right. 
However,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  by  turning 
his  leaf,  and  some  other  little  attentions,  there 
became  some  sort  of  acquaintance  between  us,  so 
that  I  gained  admittance  to  the  frequent  repeti- 
tions of  this  oratorio,  in  which  are  more  fine  parts 
than  in  any  other  of  his  compositions.  I  now  had 
congenial  feelings  with  those  I  had  experienced 
from  hearing  "  Del  minacciar."  The  first  part  of 
"Judas  Maccabeus"  (improperly  termed  an  act)  is 
a  succession  of  real  melody,  harmony,  and  good 
composition.  The  duet,  "  From  this  dread  scene," 
will  be  always  admired,  as  it  is  in  that  general 
style  which  will  be  as  good  in  time  to  come  as  in 
that  which  is  past.  .  . ' 

Before  I  was  twenty  I  composed  another  set  of 
lessons  for  the  harpsichord.  They  were  in  the 
style  of  the  times,  and  very  inferior  to  what  great 

Eerformers  on  the  instrument  have  since  produced, 
lowever,  the  harmony  is  correct  and  the  melody 
natural.  They  were  never,  and  I  hope  never  will 
be,  published. 

Being  with  Travers  as  a  scholar,  and  not  as  an 
apprentice,  the  expense  of  my  residing  in  London 
was  rather  too  much  for  my  father's  finances,  and 
he  sent  for  me  home.  Under  eighteen  I  was 
obliged  to  practise  my  profession  for  a  subsistence. 
My  first  year  produced  so  little  that  the  most 
severe  economy  could  not  prevent  my  having  a 
debt  of  a  few  pounds.  The  next  year  discharged 
it,  and  from  thence  to  the  present  moment  I  have 
never  owed  a  shilling,  but  have  ever  paid  my  bills 
as  soon  as  delivered. 

I  was  early  possessed  with  an  idea  that  a  debtor 
was  in  the  most  miserable  situation  in  life,  and  to 
prevent  being  so  was  determined  never  to  spend 
any  money  until  I  had  not  only  earned  it,  but  had 
it  in  my  pocket. 


Wishing;  to  be  acquainted  with  the  French 
language,  I  put  myself  under  the  instruction  of  an 
old  Protestant  divine,  who  had  abandoned  France 
at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  So  far 
from  learning  French  of  him,  it  was  almost  the 
only  thing  I  did  not  learn.  The  grammar  was 
scarcely  open  five  minutes  when  something  re- 
quired an  explanation,  and  that  brought  on 
another,  until  at  last  we  had  wandered  too  far  ever 
to  return;  nor  while  I  wandered  with  so  much 
advantage  and  pleasure  did  I  wish  to  come  home 
again.  I  now  studied  by  myself,  and  by  degrees 
conquered  the  difficulty  of  reading  French,  but  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  speak  that 
useful  language.  The  want  of  this  accomplish- 
ment I  have  often  severely  felt.  Not  long  after  I 
took  up  Italian,  the  first  rudiments  of  which  were 
taught  me  by  a  native  of  Yverdun.  This  person 
studied  our  language  with  more  method  and  per- 
severance than  any  other  foreigner  of  my  acquaint- 


ance. His  method  (besides  learning  the  gram- 
mar) was  to  learn  a  dozen  words  every  morning 
and  evening.  He  also  copied  Hawkesworth's 
"Adventurer"  as  the  numbers  came  out.  By  his 
advice  and  example  I  copied  an  Italian  grammar. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  friendly  men  I  have  met 
with  in  my  journey  through  life.  Having  no 
other  intention  in  this  short  sketch  than  merely 
to  show  my  progress  in  music,  painting,  and 
literature,  I  shall  mention  but  few  circumstances 
of  my  life  unless  they  have  relations  to  those 

At  twenty-three  I  married.  ...  It  was  about  the 
year  1755  that  I  published  my  first  set  of  songs, 
under  the  firm  (to  speak  consequentially)  of 
"  William  Jackson  of  Exeter."  I  took  the  addi- 
tion of  my  place  of  nativity  and  residence,  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  person  of  the  same  name  at 
Oxford.  This  has  since  been  done  by  some  of 
my  pupils  without  having  the  same,  or  any  other, 
reason  for  the  addition.  Of  these  songs  perhaps 
more  books  have  been  sold  than  of  any  other 
musical  publication,  and  with  less  profit  to  the 
composer.  The  amount  of  my  receipts  for  the 
subscription  was  under  fifty  pounds,  after  which 
the  plates  were  sold  to  Johnson' for  old  pewter. 
They  have  been  pirated  by  nearly  all  the' trade, 
printed  in  Holland,  published  separately,  adapted 
for  the  guitar,  for  the  German  flute,  and  twisted 
into  various  different  forms  for  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned  except  myself.  Their  sale  still  con- 
tinues, although  forty-five  years  have  elapsed 
since  their  first  publication.  As  this  was  the  work 
which  gave  the  impression  of  my  character  as  a 
composer  to  the  public,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
say  in  what  it  differed  from  preceding  publications 
under  the  same  title. 

Our  national  melody  is  peculiar  to  ourselves,'  it 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Italian,  German, 
French,  or  even  to  the  Scottish.  What  this  was 
was  almost  forgotten.  This,  I  think,  may  be 
attributed  to  Giardini,  who  composed  many  Italian 
songs,  to  which  English  words  were  set.  To  say 
that  they  were  better  or  worse  than  our  native 
tunes  is  not  to  the  purpose ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  were  different.  Giardini  himself,  his 
performance,  and  his  compositions,  were  then  in 
vogue,  and  this  introduced  a  new  style,  which  was 
imitated  by  those  who  had  nothing  original  of 
their  own.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  hundred  tunes 
like  "  Voi  amanti "  than  one  the  mere  shadow 
of  "Go  Rose."  Our  national  melody  may  be 
known  from  the  natural  tunes  in  the  "  Beggars' 
Opera,"  from  Carey's  ballad  operas,  and  in  a  more 
elegant  form  from  many  airs  of  Greene,  Arne, 
Howard,  and  Boyce.  We  were  losing  our  national 
melody  apace  when  my  songs  first  appeared.  I 
depended  upon  tune  as  their  principal  support, 
to  this  I  added  expression  (hitherto  not  much 
attended  to),  and  choice  of  words,  which  had  never 
before  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  effect 
of  vocal  music.  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  my 
principle  applauded,  from  which  I  have  never 
departed. 

About  1757  were  published  my  first  set  of 
sonatas  for  the  harpsichord  with  a  violin  accom- 
paniment.   I  sold  them  for  twelve  guineas.  Those 
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sonatas  were  not  introduced  by  me,  nor,  I  believe, 
by  any  other  person,  to  tbe  public,  so  that  they 
never  were  in  vogue,  but  they  always  had  and 
have  still  some  sale.  There  are  three  of  them  in 
that  general  style  which  is  as  good  at  one  time  as 
another. 

In  1760  my  elegies  came  out,  which  having  as 
musical  compositions  a  new  title,  and  combining 
with  harmony  a  more  elegant  melody  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  parts,  together  with  an  expression 
of  passion  in  such  poetry  as.was  worth  being  ex- 
pressed —  those  circumstances  occasioned  the 
elegies  to  be  much  noticed,  which  consequently 
were  profitable  to  me.  As  these  elegies  are  in  that 
general  style  I  have  just  mentioned,  they  are  still 
as  much  in  fashion  as  ever. 

It  was  about  the  year  1 757  that  I  first  attempted 
landscape  painting  in  oil,  but  being  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  mechanical  part,  my  pictures, 
though  not  deficient  in  design  and  tone  of  colour, 
were  ill-painted.  I  continued  in  this  bad  way  for 
many  years,  nor  did  I  ever  receive  a  hint  from  any 
artist  of  my  acquaintance  how  to  correct  my  touch. 
The  pictures  I  painted  at  this  period,  when  hung 
at  a  distance,  very  much  improve  on  the  eye.  The 
design  is  in  general  good,  the  colouring  never  un- 
harmohioas,  and  the  parts  are  connected  together. 
I  lately  saw  one  of  my  pictures  of  this  period.  It 
was  in'  the  possession  of  Lecky,  the  miniature 
painter,  who  bought  it  from  a  dealer,  and  said  it 
had  belonged  to  Sir  George  Yonge.  This  gentle- 
man had  also  three  other  pictures  of  mine,  which, 
when  his  house  at  Escote,  in  Devonshire,  was 
bought  by  Sir  John  Kennaway,  became  his  pro- 
perty. It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  auc- 
tioneer put  them  up  as  Wilson's  (to  whose  pic- 
tures in  handling  they  bear  not  the  least  resem- 
blance). One  of  the  company  told  him  that  if  he 
would  insert  what  was  wanting  between  the  two 
syllables  of  Wilson  he  would  have  the  name  of  the 
real  painter,  Wi'/liam  Jacksm.    Some  cither  early 

Cms  of  mine  still  exist.  One  I  gave  to  Gains- 
ugh,  which  was  sold  in  his  sale  and  occa- 
sioned many  guesses  at  the  painter.  Sir  John 
Dantze,  Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr.  White,  of  Exeter, 
have  also  some ;  they  all  answer  the  above  de- 
scription. As  I  never  satisfied  myself,  I  sometimes 
did  not  touch  a  pencil  for  years  together.  I  think 
I  was  once  nine  years  without  painting  a  stroke. 

It  is  (to  me)  a  melancholy  consideration  that 
what  I  wanted  might  have  been  explained  to  me 
in  a  few  minutes;  but  being  without  this  necessary 
information,  I  arrived  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
seventy  before  I  had  attained  the  mechanical  part 
I  had  till  their  wanted  ;  and  now  I  must  leave  the 
world  before  I  can  put  it  in  practice  1  However, 
since  this  late  period  I  have  had  time  to  correct 
some  of  my  early  pictures  and  to  produce  somti 
others.  What  merit  (if  any)  they  possess  the 
pictures  themselves  must  show. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  about  the  time  I  first 
took  up  the  pencil  a  miniature  painter  of  the 
name  of  Collins  came  to  Exeter  who  had  merit  in 
his  line.  He  possessed  a  great  command  of  the 
black-lead  pencil  and  a  happy  talent  for  making 
washed  drawings  of  groups  of  figures  in  the 
humorous  style.    Collins  saw  that  I  was  wrong, 


and  was  always  saying  it,  bat  he  never  informed! 
me  how  to  be  right.  By  his  means  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gainsborough. 

1  have  said  enough  of  Gainsborough  elsewhere, 
but  I  wish  to  add  one  circumstance  to  the  parallel, 
or  rather  difference,  between  him  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Sir  Joshua  always  considered  Claude 
as  the  Rafiaele  of  landscape  painters ;  Claude  was 
no  favourite  with  Gainsborough,  he  thought  his 
pencilling  tame  and  insipid. ' 

Conceiving  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
Some  advantage  of  my  musical  reputation,  I  pub- 
lished proposals  for  printing  a  set  of  songs  by  sub- 
scription. Many  of  them  were  sang  at. the  Bath 
concert  by  "  the  Linley,''  where  they  were  ap-* 
plauded ;  and  if  I  had  possessed  the  art  of  appli- 
cation to  friends  for  pushing  subscriptions  I  might 
certainly  have  made  this  a  lucrative  basiness,  but 
as  I  never  asked  for  a  subscription,  nor  gave  the 
least  hint  that  such  a  thing  would  be  agreeable 
to  me,  my  list  of  names  was  too  short  to  cut  a 
figure  in  the  front  of  my  book. 

However,  in  spite  of  my  blamable  modesty  I 
got  towards  three  hundred  pounds,  besides  the 
after  profits  of  a  constant  sale,  which  has  still  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  property  is  no  longer  mine. 

Mr.  Linley  (who  afterwards  had  a  share  of  the 
patent  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre)  was  the  first  per- 
son who  established  at  Bath  creditable  concerts. 
He  was  a  good  singer  hhiiself,  and  brought  up  his 
eldest  son  and  daughter  to  the  musical  profession. 
His  son  Thomas  (a  good  performer  on  the  violin) 
met  with  a  premature  death  by  the  oversetting  or 
a  boat.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  accounted 
the  first  singer  in  England.  She  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

From  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  (perhaps 
long  after)  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  various  studies. 
Astronomy  had  much  of  my  attention,  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  but  I  never  felt  much  interest  in 
the  Transactions  of  any  other  country  butmyown.. 
I  am  ignorant  (even  to  the  present)  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  History,  except  what  I  have  accident- 
ally picked  up  in  books  which  treated  of  other 
subjects.  My  first  knowledge  of  English  History 
I  derived  from  Shakespeare's  Plays,  and  although- 
I  have  since  read  Hume  and  many  others,  yet  all 
that  I  can  rmember  is  Shakespeare.  The  events 
from  the  reign  of  James  the  First  were  never 
poetically  treated,  so  that  I  derive  my  knowledge- 
of  them  from  more  legitimate  sources. 

The  thirtieth  of  January  was  since  my  remem- 
brance kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation. 
I  have  seen  my  grandmother  shed  tears  when  she 
mentioned  the  Royal  Martyr — of  course  I  was 
bred  up  to  venerate  the  memory  of  Charles  1. 
Very  early  in  life  I  read  Lord  Clarendon's  and 
other  histories  of  the  times,  not  so  splendid  as 
his,  but  more  natural,  in  which  I  am  still  so  much 
interested  that  the  events  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeeth  century  to  the  Restoration  are 
deeply  impressed  on  my  memory.*  It  is  true  that, 
not  having  the  tender  heart  of  my  grandmother,  I 
do  not  shed  tears  when  "  Good  King  Charles"  is 
mentioned,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
esteem  a  monarch  who  had  the  finest  collection 
of  pictures  in  the  world. 
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Besides  the  music  I  published  I  had  composed 
many  other  things— a  Te  Deum  for  voices  and 
instruments,'  a  few  vocal  duets  and  trios,  and 
some  concertos  for  violins  and  wind  instru- 
ments. The  latter  I  shall  destroy,  as  the)*  are  too 
much  in  the  Quaker  Style  to  please  fashionable 
ipeople ;  in  fact  they  are  too  deficient  in  fancy  and 
effect  to  bear  a  comparison  with  the  showy  things 
■which  have  since  been  given  to  the  world.  They 
therefore  must  "  hide  their  diminished  heads." 

My  next  publication  was  in  a  different  style 
from  the  preceding — an  .anthem  for  voices  and 
instruments,  and  "  Pope's  dying  Christian  to  his  ■ 
soul."  Many  years  after  I  fitted  the  anthem  for 
the  organ,  and  it  is  frequently  performed  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Exeter,  where  it  receives  church  ap- 
plause— attention. 

Miss  Linley,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan,  used  to 
sing  it,  when  perhaps  the  audience  rather  ap- 
plauded the  performer  than  the  composer.  As 
this  young  woman  died  at  an  early  age,  and  her 
merit  only  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  remaining 
few  who  have  been  present  at  ner  performance,  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  my  present  design  to 
endeavour  the  sketch  of  a  character  which  may 
else  sink  into  oblivion.  Elizabeth  Linley  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Linley;  musical  pro- 
lessor  at  Bath.  He  very  early  in  her  life  taught 
her  to  sing,  and  before  she  was  twelve  years  old 
she  sang  in  public.  '  Heir  voice  was  remarkably 
sweet,  and  her  scale  just  arid  perfect',  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  note  the  tone  was  of  the 
same  quality.  She  had  great  flexibility  of  throat, 
and  whether  the  passage  was  slow  or  rapid  the 
intervals  were  always  precisely  in  tune.  As  she 
never  willingly  sung  any  songs  but  those  of  real 
melody  and  expression,  the  goodness  of  her  choice 
-added  to  her  reputation.  Her  genius  and  sense 
.gave  a  consequence  to  her  performance  which  no 
fool  with  the  voice  of  an  angel  could  ever  attain  ; 
and  to  those  extraordinary  qualifications  was 
added  a  most  beautiful  person,  expressive  of  the 
soul  within. 

As,  a  singer  she  is  perished  for  ever;  as  a  woman 
she  still  exists  In  a  picture  painted  by  Gains- 
borough in  her '  mother's  possession,  and  in 
another  painted  by  Reynolds  in  the  character  of 
St.  Cecilia,  well  known  by  the  print  taken  from 
it.  .... 

Bach  and  Abel  for  someyears  carried  on  a  con- 
cert in  partnership.  I.  Bach  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  old  Bach,  as  ne  was  called.  Possessing 
less  science,  he  was  a  more  elegant  composer  than 
his  father  or  brothers.  Jt  Is  an  odd  circumstance 
that  his  symphonies  in  the  vulgar  key  of  D  two 
sharps  are  superior  to  his  others.  Some  songs  in 
his  operas  are  better  than  those  of  other  com- 
posers of  his  time.  ■*  Se  spiego  "  in  "  Zanaida  " 
I  have  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Abel,  I  believe,  had  tnore  real  ability  than  any 
other  musician  of  his  class.  His  symphonies  and 
quartets  were  deservedly  much  noticed.  His 
performance  on  the  viol  de  gamba  in  a  room  was 
pleasing  as  well  as  masterly,  but  the  instrument 
had  a  thin  effect  in  a  concert. 

Abel  in  pointof  execution  pretended  to  nothing 
on  the  harpsichord  (the  pianoforte  did  not  then 


exist),  but  his  creeping  over  the  keys  showed  great 
knowledge  of  combination  and  succession  of 
chords.  He  had  a  trick  of  keeping  one  note  as  a 
centre,  round  which  he  would  wander  through  a 
variety  of  passages  and  harmonies,  not  understood 
by  the  common  ear  indeed,  but  affording  much 
gratification  to  the  learned  professor.  His  cus- 
tom, when  performing  on  the  viol  de  gamba,  of 
accelerating  the  movement  in  the  last  two  or 
three  bars,  always  produced  a  bad  effect. 

About  this  time  I  published  twelve  hymns  for 
three  voices,  and  also  adapted  for  a  single  voice. 
My  whole  life  has  .been  a  series  of  mistakes  and 
blunders,  but  perhaps  I  never  mistook  the  world 
so  much  as  in  this  instance.  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  imagine  that  I  did  an  acceptable  thing  by 
offering  to  congregations  of  all  denominations 
where  psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  meritorious 
poetry,  and  music  which  had  some  pretensions  to 
composition,  in  lieu  of  the  wretched  stuff  by 
the  performance  of  which  religion  itself  was  dis- 
graced. ■ 

In  order  to  execute  this  plan,  as  I  aspired  to, 
nothing  less  than  universal  use,  my  first  care  was. 
to  find  out  Such  words  as  were  free  from  all  par- 
ticular tenets,  and  contained  no  other  doctrine 
than  that  of  general  penitence  or  praise.  In  Tate 
and  Brady's  version  of  the  Psalms,  amid  many  flat 
passages  are  some  of  a  superior  character.  '  These 
I  selected,  and,  with  very  trifling  alterations '  here 
and  there,  adapted  them  for  my  purpose. 

I  set  these  hymns  as  much  to  my  satisfaction  as 
any  music  I  ever  composed,  and  the  book,  m 
point  of  bulk  for  money,  was  the  cheapest  "ever 
published.  With  all  these  fair  prospects  it  never 
sold.  Some  of  the  causes  seem  to  be  these: 
ist.  They  were  for  three  voices  only,  which  I 
thought  an  advantage,  because  fewer  performers? 
were  necessary,  ind.  They  were  in  the  proper 
clefs  for  a  counter-tenor,  tenor,  and  bass,  that  the 
notes  might  appear  in  that  part  of  the  scale  in 
which  they  are  in  reality;  but,  unfortunately  Tor 
my  correct  notions,  common  singers  only  under-* 
stand  the  tretilt  clef.  3rd.  They  were,  as  I  thought 
hymns  ought  to  be,  in  plain  counterpoint,  but 
country  singers  like  nothing  but  what  they  call 
fugt  (fugue)  tunes.  4th.  The  words,  being  expres- 
sive of  general  praise  and  penitence  only,  would 
not  suit  particular  doctrines,  so  that,  not  having 
the  principles  of  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Wesley,  they 
were  rejected  as  void  of  all  principle. 
-  The  Church  of  England  still  performs  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  Dissenters  their  own 
old  pious  canticles.  By  pretending  to  too  much 
I  tost  all.  Forgetting  that  general  ideas  are  only 
for  philosophers,  my  hymns  would  not  suit  with 
the  doctrine  of  any  particular  mode  of  worship. 
In  justice  I  ought  to  add  to  this  discouraging 
account,  that  many  years  after  I  introduced  them, 
with  the  addition  of  introductory  symphonies,  and 
a  treble  part  added  to  the  three  others,  into  the 
Cathedral  at 'Exeter,  where  they  are  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  favourites,  so  that  their  want  of 
success  might  be  owing  to  a  want  of  proper 
introduction.  Excepting  a  few  sets,  which  par- 
ticular persons  may  possess,  they  only  exist  in  the 
choir-books  of  that  church. 
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A  third  set  of  songs  (Op.  7)  followed  the  hymns. 
As  good  lyric  poetry  began  to  grow  scarce  with 
me,  Wolcot  (better  known  by  the  name  of  Peter 
Pindar)  furnished  me  with  the  words  of  some  of 
these  songs. 

I  endeavoured,  and,  as  it  appears,  successfully, 
to  do  justice  to  his  performances,  for  they  are  still 


liked  where  they  are  known.  These  songs,  I 
think,  are  an  improvement  upon  those  before 
published,  as  I  had  now  acquired  a  facility  of 
composition  which  nothing  but  long  practice  can 
give.  Thirty-four  years  have  lapsed  since  their 
publication,  but  they  still  continue  to  be  per- 
formed. 


ELEPHANTS. 


LOOKING  at  an  elephant  for  the  first  time,  an 
observer  is  even  more  likely  to  be  impressed 
with  a  certain  presentment  of  antiquity  in 
the  strange  creature  than  with  his  great  stature. 
So  little  resemblance  do  elephants  bear  to  any 
other  animal  now  existing,  whilst  so  much  like 
certain  fossil  remains  unearthed  from  time  to  time, 
that  imagination  takes  involuntary  flight  back  to 
some  prehistoric  period.  At  the  present  time 
elephants  cannot  be  said  to  be  plentiful  over  large 
tracts  anywhere,  and  in  the  matter  of  climate  they 
are  so  exacting  that  the  elephants  of  Northern 
India  never  come  to  the  perfection  attained  by 
those  of  the  south.  It  is,  however,  to  wild  ele- 
phants of  the  woods  that  the  remark  applies,  not 
to  elephants  in  captivity,  which,  perhaps  on 
account  of  more  generous  diet,  thrive  well,  and 
often  attain  dimensions  even  greater  than  their 
forest  cousins. 

The  African  elephant  is  stated  by  all  elephantine 
authorities  I  have  consulted  to  be  smaller  than  his 
Asiatic  cousin,  yet  the  now  celebrated  Jumbo,  late 
of  the  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens,  measures 
more  than  eleven  feet  from  ground-level  to  back, 
and  can  pick  a  flower  growing  fifteen  feet  from  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  The  general  height  of  the 
Indian  elephant  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  ac- 
cording to  one  authority;  that  of  the  female  about 
seven  or  eight.  The  largest  male  ever  heard 
of  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Sinton,  was  twelve  feet  two 
inches  high  from  crown  of  head  to  ground,  and  at 
the  shoulder  about  ten  feet  five  inches.  The 
length  was  fifteen  feet.  But  the  collection  of  St. 
Petersburg  (says  my  authority)  possesses  a  skele- 
ton fourteen  feet  high,  and  one  or  two  are  recorded 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  feet.  "The  size  of  the 
elephant,"  says  another  naturalist,*  "  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  sundry  writers  have  given 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  as  an  ordinary  height, 
and  have  mentioned  instances  where  elephants 
have  attained  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is 
true  that  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  animal  makes 
its  height  appear  much  greater  than  is  really  the 
case.  Eight  feet  is  about  the  average  height  of 
a  large  elephant." 

A  young  elephant  grows  very  rapidly  at  first ; 
by  the  second  year  it  has  reached  a  height  of  four 
feet ;  after  this  period  it  does  not  grow  so  fast, 
and  usually  attains  its  greatest  stature  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two.     Young  elephants 
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are  suckled  for  two  years,  running  in  their  wild 
state  to  any  milk-giving  female  of  the  herd  indis- 
criminately. 

Existing  wild  elephants  are,  as  already  pointed 
oat,  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  climate.  The 
hotter  the  place  the  better  the  elephant  thrives, 
provided  only  that  he  can  have  plenty  of  water. 
Elephants  swim  beautifully  when  they  must,  but 
they  do  not  like  the  sea;  and  if  their  fresh-water 
bath  be  muddy,  all  the  better  they  seem  to  enjoy 
it.  Like  the  camel,  the  elephant  has  a  stomach- 
pouch  provision  for  laying  up  a  supply  of  water, 
but  the  storage  room  is  not  so  great. 

Elephants,  though  easily  tamed  as  a  rule,  and 
becoming  fond  of  the  (to  them)  small  human 
creatures  who  attend  upon  them,  are  very  shy 
animals  when  living  wild  in  the  woods.  Though 
not  occupying  very  large  tracts  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  present,  yet  where  elephants  do  occur  they 
exist  in  large  droves.  It  is  a  common  remark  of 
travellers,  however,  that,  of  all  forest  animals, 
elephants  are  least  of  all  met  with.  For  this  there 
is  more  than  one  cause.  First,  elephants,  though 
such  stupendous  giants,  move  silently,  their  pas- 
sage through  a  forest  only  being  indicated  vaguely 
by  the  cracking  of  boughs  and  underwood,  which 
the  animals  clear  away  to  admit  of  progress. 
Except  in  combat,  excited  or  alarmed,  the  ele- 
phant emits  no  loud  sound,  and  the  only  Involun- 
tary sound  he  utters  is  a  sort  of  low  gurgling  in 
taking  breath.  Moreover,  an  elephant's  commis- 
sariat is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  useless  for  a  herd 
of  wild  elephants  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  any 
region  which  has  not  abundance  of  rank  vegeta- 
tion. 

Gigantic  tropical  grasses  and  the  leaves  and 
young  boughs  of  trees  are  food  most  seemingly 
natural  for  elephants.  They  are  insanely  fond  of 
sweets,  however,  of  sugar-canes,  sugar,  and  all 
things  that  children  call  "  goodies."  When  a  herd 
in  their  explorations  get  into  a  sugar-cane  planta- 
tion they  make  rack  and  ruin  of  it.  An  elephant 
will  gloat  in  ecstacy  over  an  enormous  sweetmeat 
made  of  very  coarse  sugar  and  rice,  and  known  in 
India  as  a  "jaggery  ball."  These  jaggery  balls 
are  given  to  working  elephants  as  a  reward  for 
labour  done  or  to  be  done.  In  Ceylon,  where 
vegetation  is  profuse,  and  the  cost  of  elephant 
food  is  little  more  than  the  cost  of  collection,  it 
is  reckoned  to  be  two  men's  work  to  cut  the  neces- 
sary grass  and  collect  the  necessary  leaves  and 
boughs  for  the  food  of  one  elephant ;  and  if  the 
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elephant  be  inordinately  large  or  has  exceptional 
appetite,  then  three  men  are  required  to  do  the 
needful  ministration.  Occasionally  Indian  ele- 
phants are  trusted  to  go  to  the  bush  alone  and 
collect  their  own  food,  but  when  this  is  the  case 
they  are  somewhat  apt  to  take  their  time  over  it. 
The  elephant  has  a  bunch  of  giant  grass,  we  will 
say,  in  his  grasp,  and  is  hungry,  but,  polite  as  he 
is,  he  does  not  gorge  it.  Oh  no,  he  beats  the  pro- 
vend  against  his  fore  legs  to  get  rid  of  any  little 
insects  that  may  be  sticking  to  it.  Then  he 
begins  to  eat,  but  slowly  and  deliberately,  exactly 
as  books  on  etiquette  enjoin.  In  this  country 
the  average  daily  food  of  an  adult  elephant  is  one 
truss  of  hay,  one  truss  of  straw,  a  bushel  of  barley 
meal  and  bran  made  into  a  mash,  thirty  pounds  of 
potatoes,  and  six  quarts  of  water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  modern  elephants 
inhabit  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world,  yet  in  pre- 
historic times  they  appear,  from  the  evidence  of 
remains  now  found,  to  have  occupied  very  cold 
regions.  Here,  of  course,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  prehistoric  elephants  might  have  differed  in 
some  particulars  from  the  African  and  Indian 
elephants  of  to-day,  just  as  these  species  differ 
from  one  another;  but  essentially  the  Siberian 
prehistoric  elephant  must  have  been  the  same,  a 
fact  not  merely  rendered  probable  from  the  evi- 
dence of  bones  and  tusks  so  plentiful  in  Siberia, 
but  demonstrated  by  the' finding  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  bedded  in  Siberian  ice,  the  entire 
body  of  a  Siberian  elephant — fiesh,  skin,  and  all. 

At  what  time  elephants  first  got  tamed  and 
enlisted  into  the  service  of  man  is  not  known. 
The  Carthaginians  are  the  people  of  whose  use  of 
elephants  in  military  service  we  have  the  most 
complete  records ;  and  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whether  it  was  the  African  or  the  Asiatic 
species  that  was  so  employed.  An.  opinion  has 
prevailed  that  the  African  elephant  is  of  too  fierce 
a  nature  for- subjection  to  discipline,  and  more' 
over  too  unintelligent. 

In  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  for  1801, 
there  is  a  paper  by  John  Corse,  Esq.,  on  the  breed 
varieties  of  Indian  elephants.  Premising  that  the 
great  primary  division  is  into  mooknah  and 
tlauntelah,  he  writes: — "The  varieties  between 
the  mooknah  and  dauntelah  are  considerable, 
and  for  these  there  are  appropriate  names  accord- 
ing as  the  form  of  the  tusk  varies  from  the  pro- 
jecting horizontal  but  rather  elevated  curve  of 
the  perfect  dauntelah  to  the  nearly  straight  tusks 
of  the  mooknah,  which  point  directly  downward. 
When  a  dauntelah  has  never  had  but  one  tusk, 
'  and  this  of  the  approved  sort,  he  is  said  to  be 
'goneish,  or  ganessa' — Ganesa  being  the  name 
of  the  Hindoo  God  of  Wisdom,  who  is  represented 
with  a  head  like  an  elephant's,  with  only  one 
tooth.  Such  an  elephant  will  sell  to  the  Hindoo 
princes  for  a  very  high  price,  to  be  kept  in  state 
and  worshipped  as  a  divinity." 

Elephants  differ  more  or  less  in  colour.  African 
elephants  have  a  redder  hue  than  their  Asiatic 
cousins,  but  of  all  colours  elephants  may  assume, 
that  of  perfect  whiteness  is  most  valuable.  It  is 
even  venerated  in  Asia,  and  always  brings  a  most 
extravagant  price. 


It  being  most  rare  for  elephants  to  breed  in 
captivity,  they  have  to  be  caught  by  various  de- 
vices. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  for  male 
elephants  is  by  decoy  females,  which  enter  into 
the  undertaking  so  completely  that  cases  are  re- 
corded of  female  elephants  going  into  the  forest 
without  guidance,  and,  so  to  speak,  "  without  or- 
der," but  for  their  own  amusement,  catching  a 
male  elephant,  chaining  him  to  a  tree,  then  pre- 
senting themselves  at  head-quarters  to  give  intel- 
ligence. The  males  that  are  most  easily  captured 
in  this  way,  are  "  rogue  elephants,"  big  fellows, 
who,  on  account  of  their  general  bad  manners, 
have  been  banished  the  herd  and  compelled 
to  wander  alone.  Two  decoy  elephants,  called 
koomkies,  are  generally  employed  in  this  business, 
attended  by  the  mahout,  who  is  provided  with  a 
black  covering  and  strong  ropes.  So  soon  as  the 
wild  elephant  is  discovered,  the  decoys  approach 
him,  the  driver  covered  with  his  cloak.  He  tries 
to  remain  undiscovered,  but  failing  this  he  slides 
down,  and  the  females  go  to  work  on  their  own 
account.  They  begin  by  caresses  to  attract  atten- 
tion, thus  enabling  the  men  to  bind  the  captive's 
legs.  Sometimes  the  captive  is  led  to  a  tree,  to 
which  his  bonds  are  made  fast.  If  during  bind- 
ing the  drivers  are  impeded,  the  tame  elephants 
will- attack  and  restrain  the  captive;  and  tales  are 
related  of  their  having  suffered  death  in  defence 
of  their  masters.  If  the  captive  is  successfully 
bound,  he  is  left  to  his  own  meditations.  He  is 
for  a  time  furious,  struggling  and  roaring  inces- 
santly, refusing  all  approach.  But  elephants  can, 
no  more  than  other  animals,  get  on  without 
food,  and  hunger  subdues  their  rage. 

Both  males  and  females  are  divided  into  two 
castes  by  the  natives  of  Bengal — namely,  the 
koomareah  am}  the  merghee,  and  this  without  any 
regard  to  the  appearance,  shape,  or  size  of  the 
tusksin  the;  male,  as  these  serve  merely  to  cha- 
racterise some  varieties  in  the  species.  The 
koomareah  is  a  deep-bodied,  strong,  compact 
elephant,  with  a  large  trunk,  legs  short,  but  thick 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The 
merghee  caste,  when  full  grown,  is  generally  taller 
than  the  former,  but  has  not  so  compact  a  form, 
nor  is  he  so  strong  or  so  capable  of  bearing- 
fatigue  ;  his  legs  are  long,  he  travels  fast,  has  a 
lighter  body,  and  his  trunk  is  both  short  and 
slender  in  proportion  to  his  height. 

A  large  trunk  is  always  esteemed  a  great  beauty 
in  an  elephant,  so  that  the  koomareah  is  preferred 
not  only  for  this,  but  for  its  superior  strength,  by 
which  it  can  undergo  greater  fatigue  and  carry 
heavier  loads.  As  there  appears,  however,  no  pre- 
dilection in  any  of  these  elephants  each  for  his 
own  peculiar  kind,  several  varieties  are  produced 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  their  respective  pro- 
genitors. This  mixed  breed  is  in  greater  or  less 
estimation  in  proportion  as  it  partakes  Of  the 
qualities  of  the  koomareah  or  merghee  caste.  A 
breed  from  a  pure  koomareah  and  merghee  is 
termed  "  sunkareah "  or  "  mergabauliah,"  but  a 
further  mixture  of  the  breed  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  hunters  to  ascertain  the  variety. 
.Besides  the  koomareah,  merghee,  and  sunkareah 
breeds,. several  varieties  are  generally  to  be  found 
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in  the  same  herd,  but  the  nearer  an  elephant 
approaches  to  the  true  kooraareah  species  the 
tnorc  he  is  preferred,  especially  by  the  natives. 
Europeans  are  not  so  particular,  but  will  some- 
times prefer  a  merghee  female  for  hunting  and 
riding  on  when  she  is  known  to  have  remarkably 
good  paces,  and  to  be  of  a  mild  and  tractable  dis- 
position. 

Elephants  have  two  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw  only, 
but  those  in  most  females  are  so  small  as  not  to 
appear  beyond  the  lip,  whilst  in  others  they  are 
almost  as  large  as  in  one  variety  of  the  male  named 
"  mooknah."  The  largest  tusks,  from  which  the 
best  ivory  is  supplied,  are  taken  from  that  species 
of  male  named  dauntelah,  or  "toothy,"  in  conse- 
quence of  his  tusks,  and  whose  countenance,  from 
this  circumstance,  is  the  most  opposite  in  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  the  mooknah,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  by  his  head  from  a  female 
elephant. 

An  elephant  is  said  to  be  perfect  when  his  ears 
are  large  and  rounded,  not  ragged  or  indented  in 
the  margin ;  his  eyes  of  a  dark  hazel  colour,  free 
from  specks ;  the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  tongue 
without  dark  or  black  spots  of  any  considerable 
size  ;  his  trunk  large  and  his  tail  long,  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground.  There 
must  be  five  nails  on  cacti  of  his  fore  feet,  and  four 
on  each  of  the  hind  "one!,  making  eighteen  in  all. 
His  head  should  be  carried  rather  high ;  the  arch 
or  curve  of  his  back  should*  rise  gradually  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  middle,  and  thence  descending  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  all  his  joints  firm  and 
strong.  There  are  several  other  points  of  less 
consequence  which  are"  taken  notice  of  by  natives 
as  well  as  Europeans.  The  dauntelah  is  generally 
more  daring  and  less  manageable  than  the  mook- 
nah, for  which  reason,  Until  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  species  are  ascertained,  Euro- 
peans will  prefer  the  mooknah;  but  the  natives, 
who  are  fond  of  show,  generally  take  their  chance 
and  prefer  the  dauntelah,  which,  when  known  to 
be  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  will  always  be 
preferred  both  by  Europeans  and  natives. 

Sometimes  elephants  are  caught  in  pitfalls,  es- 
pecially African  elephants,  which  are  never  re- 
claimed by  the  natives,  and  are  hunted  for  their 
ivory,  and  their  feet,  which,  when  roasted,  are 
accounted  a  luxury ;  but  the  most  successful  plan 
is  by  the  animals  being  gradually  driven  into  an 
enclosed  space,,  where  they  are  easily  captured. 
Thus,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  sixty-five  elephants 
were  captured  at  one  drive  in  the  north-east  of 
Bengal. 

Are  elephants  very  intelligent  beasts  ?  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  they  are,  but  I  cannot  say  they 
look  very  intelligent.  Elephant  lore  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  anecdotal  matter  having 
reference  to  the  sagacity  of  those  animals,  but 
most  anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  well  worn,  hav- 
ing been  familiar  to  the  greater  number  of  us., 
from  our  nursery  days.  A  more  recent  story  is  ' 
vouched  for  as  true  by  Sir  J.  Outram.  A  cer- 
tain elephant-owner,  leaving  home  for  a  time 
and  then  returning,  found  his  elephant  in  bad 
condition.  Suspicion  rested  on  the  mahout,  who, 
it  was  surmised,  had  cheated  the  elephant  of  his 


just  food  allowance.  So  the  master  insisted  on 
being  present  whilst  the  animal  was  fed.  The 
rations — full  measure  this  .time — being  brought 
and  set  down  before  the  elephant,  the  wise  animal 
divided  the  provender  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  he  "trunked".  to  his  master,  keeping  the 
remaining  one  for  himself,  by  which  act  the 
treachery  of  his  attendant  was  disclosed. 


The  following  communication  reaches  us  from 
Indian  sources,  and  shows  the  elephant  in  yet 
another  light. 

About  six  weeks  ago,  dining  out  at  a  bachelors' 

party  given  by  Colonel  ,  I  was  asked  by  my 

host  if  I  would  make  a  sketch  of  an  elephant's 
head  for  him.  Of  course  there  was  but  one 
answer, "  Yes,"  though  I  added,  feeling  uncertain 
as  to  the  result,  "  It  may  be  a  failure — but  I  will 
do  my  best."  So  on  the  first  morning  that  I  had 
time  to  spare,  I  set  off  to  the  great  temple,  with 
the  intention  of  sketching  one  of  the  elephants. 
You  know  that  at  all  important  temples  there 
are  elephants:  they  are  much  prized  as  pos- 
sessions, and  take  part  in  most  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  processions.  Some  of  them  are 
employed  to  carry  the  water  and  Sowers  which 
are  brought  in  daily  for  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
for  which  purpose  they  start  off  early  in  the 
morning  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  temple  dig- 
nitaries, and  to  music  too,  if  a  fearful  noise  like 
some  half  dozen  tin-kettles  beaten  out  of  time 
can  be  so  called. 

On  arriving  at  the  temple  Ifound  that  two  of  the 
small  elephants  had  started  off  on  this  errand; 
and  on  looking  at  the  others,  in  order  to  judge 
which  would  make  the  best  sketch,  I  decided  that 
the  largest,  a  huge  brute  (whose  tusks  had  been 
sawn  off  because  he  had  once  killed  a  keeper), 
chained  up  in  a  separate  court  of  the  temple, 
would  decidedly  be  the  one.  Seating  myself  on 
a  stone  which  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  temple,  and  being  further  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  by  a  cocoa-nut -tree  and 
an  umbrella,  the  last  held  by  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, and,  further,  being  armed  with  paper  and 
pencil,  I  set  to  work  to  make  my  sketch.  It 
always  takes  me  some  time  to  decide  upon  which 
view  to  take,  and  when  that  is  settled  which  part 
of  the  view  shall  be  commenced  first.  In  this 
instance  I  was  prepared  to  begin  with  a  side  view 
of  the  great  brute  chained  Up  before  me  ;  but  in 
this  I  reckoned  without  my  host,  for,  objecting  to 
being  looked  at,  he  turned  himself  round  so  as  to 
bring  one  of  his  little  twinkling  eyes  to  bear  upon 
me. 

.  I  commenced  my  sketch,  taking  a  good  look 
first,  and  then  trying  to  produce  the  result  on 
paper.  As  I  progressed  I  observed  that  the  eye 
next  me  twinkled  more  and  more,  and  that  the 
elephant  was  slowly  swaying  his  trunk  from  side 
to  side.  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  went 
on  with  my  sketch.  When  looking  np  to  take 
fresh  observations,  I  was  just  in  time  to  stoop 
down  and  so  avoid  a  brick  which  flew  over  my 
head  and  was  smashed  against  the  wall  at  the 
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back.  The  whole  thing  was  so  ludicrous,  that  I 
and  my  servants  laughed  heartily.  The  deter- 
mined opposition  to  my  presence  you  .can  under- 
stand, but  I  cannot  describe  the  merry  twinkle  in 
the  eye,  nor  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  the  aims. 
From  that  moment,  stick,  stones,  and  pieces  of 
brick  were  thrown  at  me,  and  would  have  inevit- 
ably made  acquaintance  with  my  head  had  not  my 


servants  caught  them  as  they  arrived.  I  could  not, 
however,  get  on  with  the  sketch.  So  as  the 
elephant  yawned,  I  did  the  same;  and  then  I  left, 
much  amused  by  the  morning's  entertainment. 
The  colonel  was  disappointed  at  not  having  the 
promised  drawing;  but  then,  as  I  told  him, 
"You  see  the  elephant  did  not  understand  the 
matter,  and  decidedly  objected  to  my  presence." 


CURIOSITIES    OF    CRIMINAL    LAW. 


TREASON.      PETIT  TREASON. 


THE  word  treason,  from  iradcre,  to  give  up  or 
betray,  is,  in  England,  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  offences  known  to  the  Criminal  Law. 
The  betrayal  of  the  duty  which  one  man  owes  to 
another  is,  strictly  speaking,  treason,  although  it  is 
in  a  very  few  cases  punishable  by  law,  but  the 
betrayal  of  the  subject's  duty  to  the  sovereign  is  a 
peculiarly  heinous  offence,  distinguished  as  high 
treason,  cognisable  by  the  law,  and  from  remote 
ages  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Although  there  are,  even  in  the  oldest  legal 
records,  many  accounts  of  trials  and  convictions 
for  treason,*  it  is  remarkable  that  down  to  1351 


there  was  no  definition  of  the  crime,  and  then,  as 
an  explanation  of  what  was  treason,  the  Statute 
13  Edward  in,  stat.  5,  was  passed,  by  which  the 
offence  was  so  clearly  explained,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  law  as  to  treason  remains  pretty 
much  the  same  as  declared  by  that  ancient  Act. 
The  statute  enacted  treason  to  be : — 

I.  Where  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  ol 
Out  Lord  the  King,  or  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen,  or  their  eldest 
son  and  heir. 

2  Where  a  man  doth  insult  the  King's  wife,  the  Kings 
eldest  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  the  King's  eldest  sou. 


do  levy  war  against  the  King  in 
it  to  the  King's  enemy  in  hi*  realm. 
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4.  Where  a  man  do  counterfeit  the  King's*Gre 
Seal,  or  money. 


Then  follows  a  "saving  clause"  of  great  im- 
portance. 

"  And  because  that  many  other  like  cases  of  .treason  may 
happen  in  time  to  come  which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  decree 
at  this  present  time,  it  is  accorded  that  if  any  other  case  of 
supposed  treason  doth  happen,  the  justices  shall  tarry  without 
any  going  to  judgment  till  the  case  be  showed  and  declared 
before  the  king  and  his  parliament  whether  it  ought  to  be 
judged  treason  or  other  felony." 

This  clause  checked  the  power  of  the  judges 
in  declaring  and  punishing  as  treason  merely 
imaginary  crimes,  a  habit  which  it  would  appear 
they  had  very  much  grown  into,  and  it  left  such 
offences  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  king  and  par- 
liament. 

Under  the  description  of  "compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king  or  queen,"  some 
most  extraordinary  trials  and  convictions  occurred. 

A  vintner  of  Cheapside,  who  had  an  inn  called 
the  Crown,  said  one  day  to  his  only  son,  "  Tom, 
if  thou  art  a  good  lad,  I  will  make  thee  Heir  to  the 
Crown."  The  worthy  Boniface  had  refused  to 
pay  certain  dues  imposed  upon  him,  and  had 
become  obnoxious  to  the  persons  in  power  of  that 
day,  and  his  light  words  were  reported  to  those 
who  sat  in  high  places.  He  was  arrested  for  high 
treason,  and  although  his  words  "the  Crown" 
undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Crown  Inn,  of  which 
he  was  landlord,  they  were  looked  upon  as  referring 
to  the  Crown  Royal  of  England  I  He  was  tried 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Billings,  convicted  and 
executed. 

In  another  case  a  gentleman  of  Essex  had  in  his 
park  a  favorite  white  hart.,  which  the  king  hunted 
with  his  nobles,  pursued  and  killed.  On  hearing 
of  its  death,  the  owner  exclaimed,  "  I  wish  the 
beast,  horns  and  all,  were  inside  the  man  who 
advised  the  king  to  this  act."  He  was  arrested, 
and  the  curious  legal  argument  used  to  convict 
him  was  this:  If  the  hart,  horns  and  all,  were  in 
the  king  (he  being  his  own  adviser  to  the  act),  it 
would  cause  his  death,  but  the  prisoner  wished 
the  slayer  of  his  property  in  this  predicament,  ergo, 
he  wished  the  king  so  situated,  and  thereby 
"  imagined  "  the  king's  death  !  A  conviction  was 
obtained,  but  so  hard  a  case  did  it  appear,  that 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Markham,  who  opposed  the 
conviction,  resigned  his  judgeship  upon  the  sen- 
tence of  death  being  carried  into  execution. 

More  recently  a  sermon  prepared,  but  never 
actually  preached,  containing  alleged  traitorous 
matter,  and  a  paper  found  in  a  private  receptacle, 
were  considered  sufficient  to  convict  Peacham  and 
Algernon  Sidney  of  treason  I 

So  numerous,  and  in  many  cases  so  merely 
imaginary,  became  eventually  these  charges  .of 
treason,  that  the  judges,  aided  partly  by  statute, 
at  length  resolved  that  to  convict  for  treason, 
some  overt  or  open  act  must  be  proved,  merely 
treasonable  words  not  being  sufficient. 

The  overt  act  required  might,  however,  be  of 


a  very  simple  and  apparently  innocent  character. 
For  quartering  his  arms  with  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  a  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  condemned  to 
suffer,  and  narrowly  escaped  execution ;  and  for 
sticking  a  knife  through  a  halfpenny,  whilst  com- 
plaining of  the  thinness  of  the  coin,  a  poor 
wretch  was  actually  executed  I 

Under  the  saving  clause  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  III,  a  vast  number  of  offences  were  de- 
clared to  be  treason,  such  as  "  clipping  of  money," 
burning  houses  to  extort  money,  refusing  to  abjure 
the  Pope,  etc.  In  the  time  of  Henry  vth  many 
acts,  and  even  words,  against  the  newly-established 
Church  of  the  Reformation  were  put  under  this 
class  of  offence,  until  it  became  almost  as  difficult 
to  define  treason  as  before  the  Statute  of  Ed  ward  in. 
One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  religious  treasons 
was  the  denial  of  the  king's  being  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church.  By  a  statute,  1  Edward  vin 
cap.  12,  all  these  forms  of  treason  were  abolished, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  Mary's  reign  every  species 
of  treason  Other  than  those  we  have  mentioned 
in  Edward  m's  Act,  were  done  away  with. 
Charles  11  made  the  law  of  treason  more  strict  as 
to  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person  and 
government,  and  Anne  introduced  as  treason  the 
"maliciously  affirming  another  to  have  right  to 
the  crown."  This  was  of  course  intended  as  a 
protection  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  as  against 
Jacobite  views  of  the  matter,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  the  last  beheadings  for  treason, 
that  of  Lords  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock, 
on  Tower  Hill  in  1 746-7,  took  place,  whilst  seven- 
teen persons  of  less  note  suffered  on  Kennington 
Common,  nine  at  Carlisle,  six  at  Brompton,  seven 
at  Penrith,  and  eleven  at  York. 

We  have  only  to  add,  as  to  the  Statute  Law  of 
treason,  that  Acts  have  passed  during  the  present 
reign  abolishing  the  more  revolting  parts  of  the 
punishment,  and  also  creating  an  offence  called 
"treason-felony,"  which  is  the  making  of  merely 
apparent  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  sovereign. 
This  was  done  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that 
many  wretched  assaults  upon  her  Majesty  were 
occasioned  by  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  silly 
persons  who  made  them  to  become  historically 
conspicuous  as  "  traitors."  The  ordering  of  such 
offenders  to  be  examined  before  an  ordinary 
magistrate — as  in  the  recent  case  at  Windsor 
— instead  of  before  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council,  of  their  incarceration  in  the  "  com- 
mon gaol "  in  place  of  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  whipping, 
without  any  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering, 
soon  robbed  this  impudent  offence  of  its  as- 
sumed dignity  and  prevented  its  recurrence.  It  . 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  are  limited  to  apparent  attempts  on 
the  sovereign's  life,  and  in  a  real  attempt  (as  by 
firing  a  loaded  pistol),  the  offender  is  liable  to 
execution  whether  or  not  any  harm  result.  The  law 
thus  makes  a  distinction  between  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  a  private  individual,  and  the  same 
offence  committed  against  the  head  of  the  State. 

The  ancient  punishment  for  high  treason  was 
very  dreadful.  The  culprit  was  to  be  drawn  to 
the  place  of  execution— originally  the  feet  were 
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to  be  tied  to  a  horse  and  the  naked  body  drawn 
along  the  ground ;  afterwards,  from  motives  of 
humanity,  a  hurdle  was  placed  beneath  the  suf- 
ferer ;  and  still  more  recently  he  was  taken  in  a 
cart,  or  even  in  a  carriage.  He  was  then  to  be 
"  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  until  dead ; "  he 
was  to  be  "  taken  down  living,"  and  his  "  heart 
and  bowels  taken  out"  and  "burnt  before  his 
eyes;"  his  head  was  then  to  be  "smitten  off," 
and  his  body  "divided  into  four  quarters,  to  be 
disposed  of  at  the  king's  pleasure-"  In  the  case 
of  a  woman,  simple  hanging  was  the  punishment. 
The  more  usual  disposition  of  the  head  and 
quarters  of  the  traitor  was  this:  they  were  "  par- 
boiled," covered  with  pitch,  and  then  exposed  on 
pikes  in  some  convenient  place  near  to  where  the 
treason  took  place.  The  "  quartering  table," 
copper  boiler,  and  other  parts  of  the  horrible 
apparatus  used,  were,  within  living  memory,  shown 
•  at  Newgate,  in  an  apartment  appropriately  called 
"Jack  Ketch's  Kitchen."  Several  accounts  have 
descended  to  us  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
victims  bore  their  horrible  sufferings. 

The  execution  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Bab- 
bington  Plot  occupied  two  days,  and  Elizabeth, 
hearing  of  the  dreadful  scenes  enacted  on  the  first 
day,  hastily  directed  that  those  who  suffered  on 
the  second  should  be  hanged  until  dead,  before 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was*  carried  out. 

In  the  "Diary  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fepys"  is  an 
account  of  an  execution  for  high  treason,  which 
shows  how  little  effect  the  horrible  spectacle  had 
upon  him : — 

"  13  October,  1660.  I  went  out  to  Charing 
Cross  to  see  Major-General  Harrison  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  which  was  done  there;  he 
looked  as  cheerful  as  any  man  could  do  in  that 
condition.  He  was  presently  'cut  down,  and  his 
head  and  heart  shown  to  the  people,  at  which 
there  was  great  shouts  of  joy.  It  is  said  that 
be  said  he  was  sure  to  come  shortly  at  the  right 
hand  of  Christ,  to  judge  them  that  now  had 
judged  him,  and  that  his  wife  do  expect  his 
coming  again.  Thus  it  was  my  chance  to  see  the 
king  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  and  to  see  the  first 
blood  shed  in  revenge  for  the  king  at  Charing 
Cross.     Home,  and  setting  up  shelves  in  my  study." 

The  sovereign  always  had  it  in  his  power  to 
mitigate  the  punishment  of  hanging  into  behead- 
ing, and  to  remit  any  or  all  of  the  dreadful  acces- 
sories of  the  execution ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Cato  Street  conspirators,  executed  in  1820,  hang- 
ing, beheading  after  death,  and  "scoreing"  the 
bodies  for  quartering  was  alone  performed. 

In  addition  to  high  treason  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward 111  provided  for  another-  species  of  the 
crime,  called  "petit  treason : " 

"And,  moreover,  there  is  another  manner  of 
treason— that  is  to  say,  when  a  servant  killeth  his 
master,  or  a  wife  her  husband,  or  a  secular  or 
religious  man  his  prelate,  to  whom  he  oweth  faith 
and  obedience." 

This  species  of  treason  is  only  worth  mention- 
ing because  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  punishment. 
In  the  case  of  murder  of  a  husband,  the  wife  was 
to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution 
and  there  burnt  alive ;  and  there  are  several  re- 


cords of  this  dreadful  punishment  having  been 
inflicted.  The  last  and  most  remarkable  of  these 
executions  was  that  of  Catherine  Hayes,  who,  on 
the  oth  May,  1716,  was  bumed  in  the  Marylebone 
Fields  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  seven  weeks 
before.  It  was  a  cruel  and  barbarous  murder,  and 
although  the  custom  of  burning  a  murderess  had, 
fallen  into  desuetude,  it  was  determined  that  in 
her  case  a  severe  example  should  be  made. 

"On  the  day  of  her  death  she  received  the 
Sacrament,  and  was  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Billings,  her  accomplice,  was 
executed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  hung  in 
chains  not  far  from  the  pond  in  which  Mr, 
Hayes's  body  was  found  in  Marylebone  Fields. 
When  the  wretched  woman  had  finished  her 
devotions,  an  iron  chain  was  put  round  her  body, 
with  which  she  was  fixed  to  a  stake  near  the  gal- 
lows. On  these  occasions,  when  women  are 
bumed  for  petty  treason,  it  is  customary  to  stran- 
gle them  by  means  of  a  rope  passed  round  the 
neck  and  pulled  by  the  executioner,  so  that  they 
are  dead  before  the  flames  reach  the  body.  But 
this  woman  was  literally  bumed  alive,  for  the 
executioner,  letting  go  the  rope  sooner  than  usual, 
the  fire  burned  fiercely  round  her,  and  the  specta- 
tors beheld  her  pushing  the  faggots  from  her  while 
she  rent  the  air  with  her  cries  and  lamentations. 
Though  Other  faggots  were  thrown  on  her,  she 
survived  amidst  the  flames  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  her  body  was  not  perfectly  reduced  to  ashes 
in  less  than  three  hours." — (Jackson's  "Newgate 
Calendar,"  vol.  ii.  p.  124.) 

It  is  said  that  the  shrieks  of  this  wretched  suf- 
ferer reached  St.  James's  Palace,  and  so  shocked 
the  royal  ears  that  it  was  determined  this  should 
be  the  last  execution  by  fire,  which  jt  was. 

The  latest  trial  for  high  treason  in  England  was 
that  of  Frost  and  his  co-conspirators  at  Mon- 
mouth in  1S48.  Several  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  "in  the  ancient  and  accustomed 
manner."  .The  Queen's  clemency  was,  however, 
extended  to  them,  and  none  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
member how  the  last  great  attempt  to  subvert  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  on  April  10th,  1848,  was 
checked  by  the  loyal  demonstrations  of  the  more 
respectable  classes,  150,000  of  whom  voluntarily 
enrolled  themselves  as  special  constables. 


Jhritur  pax   btllo. 

SO  strange  the  hidden  springs  of  life 
That  joy  is  bred  of  grief's  surcease, 
And  his  the  truest  sense  of  peace 
To  whom  it  comes  enhanced  by  strife. 

He  knows  not  esse  who  knows  not  cue  1 
Who  knows  not  labour  knows  not  rest; 
And  seldom  Hope  will  fill  the  breast 

That  has  not  tasted  or  despair. 

The  sun  shines  brightest  after  rain ; 

When  lulled  the  storm  how  still  the  shore; 

To  part  is  but  to  meet  once  more ; 
And  death  but  life  renewed  again. 

S.  O.    M. 
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—SOME  DUTCH 


IN  speaking  of  Dutch  cookery,  I  refer,  of  coarse, 
only  to  that  of  private  families.    The  cuisim 
of  a  Dutch  hotel,  where  foreign  tastes  and 
habits  have  to  be  considered,  may  be  different. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  daily  fare  in 
Holland  that  I  like  better  than  at  home ;  but  I 
mast  say  I  do  not  think,  as  a  whole,  that  their 
day's  provision  is  as  nourishing  or  as  tempting  as 

The  first  time  I  was  there  I  fell  a  victim  to 
intermittent  ague  fever,  brought  on  by  the  extreme 
dampness  of  an  unusually  wet  winter,  and  the, 
to  me,  unaccustomed  fare.  I  hung  on  as  long  as  I 
could  for  the  sake  of  singing  lessons,  the  like  of 
which  I  knew  I  could  not  get  out  of  Italy,  until 
spring  winds  brought  on  a  cough  in  addition 
to  the  ague,  which  sent  me  home  in  a  fright, 
leaving  the  great  part  of  my  body  behind  me,  just 
carrying  away  my  bones  and  very  little  else. 

However,  my  shaky  health — and  it  really  was 
shaky  every  other  day,  so  I  cannot  be  accused  of 
a  slang  term  in  using  the  word— did  benefit  me 
as  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned,  for  my  kind 
hostesses  varied  their  meals  as  much  as  possible 
to  try  and  coax  me  into  eating.  One  lady  would 
say,  "  I  am  sure  Mevrouw  So-and-so  is  not  feeding 
you  well ;  come  to  us  for  a  week ; "  so  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  invalid 
fare  than  if  I  had  been  in  robust  health  and  able 
to  eat  anything  that  was  set  before  me. 

In  all  parts  of  Holland  is  the  bread  good ;  I 


never  saw  indifferent  bread  anywhere.  It  is  never 
home-made,  and  even  in  the  tiniest  villages  you 
will  find  an  important  cooking  baker,  in  whoso 
windows  are  loaves  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  even 
though  there  is  no  other  shop  but  a  little  general 
dealer's  in  the  place.  Its  excellence  is  assured  in 
his  manner :  every  three  months  or  so  bread  is- 
bought  by  an  unknown  person,  who  does  not 
state  why  he  wants  it,  at  every  shop  in  a  town  ; 
this  is  analysed  and  the  result  posted  up  in  each 
shop.  So  if  one  baker  has  better  bread  than  all 
the  others,  he  gets  the  custom  of  the  town;  if,  on 
the  Other  hand,  one  has  been  foolish  enough  to 
mix  any  deleterious  matter  with  his  paste,  why,  he 
may  as  well  put  up  his  shutters  at  once.  It  seems 
to  be  a  very  effective  plan. 

The  butter  is  also  delicious,  and  many  families 
lay  down  enough  for  winter  use  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  often  sixty  or  seventy  pounds.  It  is 
kept  in  great  stone  jars,  in  the  cool  depths  of  the 
vast  cellars  which  undermine  the  entire  house,  and 
frequently  pass  under  the  street  in  front  of  it,  to 
the  edge  of  the  canal  or  gracht  flowing  down  the 
centre  thereof,  and  by-the-by,  when  I  use  the 
term  flowing,  I  do  not  in  any  way  seek  to  imply 
that  a  Dutch  canal  is  a  running  stream  of  water. 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  are  indeed  still  waters 
those  grachts,  so  still  that  where  they  do  not  grow 
the  greenest  and  closest  and  slimiest  of  chick- 
weed,  they  produce  a  gas  which  often  hangs  a 
foot  high  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  colour 
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of  the  most  brilliant  blue,  very  pretty  to  look  at 
but  suggestive  of  fever,  ague,  and  other  woes. 

They  drink  tea  regularly  three  tiroes  a  day,  at 
the  first  breakfast;  in  the  evening;  and  again  at 
the  late  supper.  At  the  noonday  meal  coffee 
takes  the  place  of  tea,  and  at  dinner,  which  is  eaten 
from  half-past  four  to  half-past  five,  never  later, 
beer,  claret,  or  Rhine  wine  is  drunk. 

The  provision  for  the  two  breakfasts  and  supper 
is  precisely  the  same,  bread-and-butter  and  cheese, 
always  with  one  or  more  of  the  following: — 
smoked  ham  or  beef  in  the  thinnest  wafers  and 
uncooked;  a  little  fish,  I  believe  they  are  herrings, 
opened  out  flat  and  quite  transparent,  though 
■dried  and  highly  smoked,  also  eaten  raw.  Just 
imagine  eating  fish  raw.  We  once  at  Coblenz  were 
offered  absolutely  raw  herrings,  just  fresh  and 
simply  cleaned,  with  no  pretence  at  disguising 
their  rawness.  If  I  had  seen  them  then  I  should 
probably  have  thought  nothing  of  Dutch  people 
eating  fish  dried  and  smoked,  but  I  had  not 
then  been  farther  up  the  Rhine  than  Cologne,  and 
was  disgusted.* 

They  have  also  a  kind  of  sausage,  pickled  with 
spices  and  vinegar,  as  we  pickle  salmon,  but  I  do 
not  care  much  for  it,  it  is  so  hard,  tasting  more 
like  leather  than  beef. 

Besides  these  tasty  things,  they  have  a  variety 
of  every-day  sweets :  currant  loaf ;  appel  stroop,  a 
preparation  of  apples,  looking  like  the  thickest 
treacle ;  gingerbread  made  with  honey,  or  ginger- 
bread mixed  with  almonds  and  raisins ;  shell-fish, 
little  delicate  mussels,  and  very  good  too;  superb 
oysters;  cockles;  still  better,  boiled  chesnuts ; 
new  figs,  not  squashed  flat  like  ours,  but  new 
and  round  in  shape,  with  still  some  juice  inside; 
prunes ;  apple  balls,  a  pastry  containing  each  a 
large  apple  and  a  little  mince-meat,  and  with 
which  I  filled  up  many  a  vacuum  when  raw  ham, 
fish,  or  beef  appeared. 

I  have  even  seen  for  a  change  a  basin  of  sugar 
handed  round  of  which  each  person  took  a  table- 
spoonful  and  spread  it  on  the  bread-and-butter. 
This  sugar  was  not  like  any  I  have  ever  seen  else- 
where. It  was  as  dark  a  brown  as  that  which  comes 
from  Demerara,  and  very  fine  and  smooth,  almost 
like  Calais  sand  ;  in  eating  it  does  not  "crunch" 
as  ours  does.  For  beverages,  white  sifted  sugar  is 
used ;  I  never  saw  loaf  sugar  in  Holland.  When  a 
Dutch  child  is  born,  all  the  members  of  its  family 
have  on  their  tables  for  several  days  a  large  dish 
of  pink  and  white  comfits  ;  if  the  little  stranger  is 
a  boy  these  comfits  are  rough,  if  a  girl,  smooth  ; 
they  are  eaten  like  the  sugar,  on  bread-and-butter. 

That  soup  shall  begin  a  Dutch  dinner  is  invar- 
iable, but  I  never  saw  but  two  kinds,  julienne,  as 
a  general  thing,  with  occasionally  pea-soup.  The 
julienne  as  made  there  is  very  good,  strong,  and 
clear,  with  chopped  parsley,  vermicelli,  and  small 
balls  of  veal  sausage-meat  floating  about  therein. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  pork,  and  mutton  is 
never  eaten  there ;  the  climate  is  utterly  unsuited 
for  sheep,  being  so  flat  and  damp.  They  are, 
however,  kept  largely,  but  only  for  export  to  Eng- 

•  Du  OaatujiB  bis  "  Jjnd.  at  the  Midnight  Sun,'  tells  01  that  nt* 


land,  where  they  are  fattened  before  sending  to 
market.  I  have  seen  mutton  there,  for  I  once 
saw  a  dead  sheep  hanging  up  in  the  passage  of  an 
English  house,  which  in  the  dark  looked  like  a 
bogey  or  thief,  and  I  was  nearly  frightened  out  of 
my  senses ;  I  saw  some  too  at  a  hotel  at  the 
Hague,  where  it  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Haag-venison ;  I  can  smell  it  yet. 

Beef  is  very  good  and  the  veal  excellent. 
During  the  "ague  period,  my  favourite  dish  was 
veal  cutlets,  fried  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  with 
thick  gravy  and  fried  potatoes ;  I  remember 
choosing  it  for  my  birthday  dinner. 

Game  they  eat  a  good  deal  of,  and  also  poultry, 
but  not  much  fish. 

They  cook  beef-steaks  very  badly  to  an  English 
mind.  They  are  tender  and  very  thick,  but  never 
half-cooked  enough.  To  be  barely  warmed  is 
their  idea  of  perfection.  Their  ragouts  were 
spoilt  for  me  by  the  flavour  of  onions,  but  they 
looked  rich  and  good. 

A  dish  I  like  better  is  a  kind  of  skinless  sausage, 
as  thick  as — what  shall  I  say  ?  Well,  as  a  man's 
arm,  eaten  hot  with  rich  gravy  and  fried  potatoes. 
One  dish  I  have  seen  many  times  in  Holland, 
black  puddings,  which  in  the  making  have  been 
plentifully  interspersed  with  lumps  of  hard  fat,  very 
highly  smoked,  and  boiled  in  a  pan,  with  potatoes 
and  cut  French  beans. 

They  eat  a  good  deal  of  cold  beef,  and  oddly 
enough  always  have  a  cold  compote  of  apples  or 
plums  and  hot  gravy ;  the  effect  of  the  hot  gravy 
on  the  cold  meat  and  compote  is  anything  but 
agreeable. 

I  like  all  the  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of 
saurkraut.  We  had  French  beans  in  various  ways, 
cut  as  we  do  them,  boiled  whole,  fried  with  vinegar 
and  French  mustard ;  cauliflowers  boiled  with 
white  sauce,  flavoured  with  nutmeg ;  Brussels 
sprouts  plainly  boiled,;  carrots  with  parsley 
sauce,  and  cabbage  chopped  up  with  pepper 
and  butter. 

Puddings  and  pies  they  have  none,  but  blanc- 
manges and  jellies  frequently  appear.  Many 
people  give  a  most  lavish  dessert,  and  always  in 
the  centre  of  the  table  stands  a  tall  glass,  with  a 
cover  filled  with  cherry  brandy,  some  of  the 
cherries  being  left  in  it.  I  knew  one  family  who 
used  to  have  West  Indian  preserved  fruits  at 
dessert  in  addition  to  the  usual  dishes;  I  be- 
lieve they  had  relatives  there  who  sent  them. 

To  my  English  ideas,  accustomed  as  I  am  to 
plenty  of  fresh  meat,  a  Dutch  diet  seems  sadly 
insufficient  on  which  to  conduct  the  business  of 
life  ;  in  fact,  bread-and-butter  and  sweets  and  tea 
or  coffee  four  times  a  day,  meat  and  wine  but 
once.  As  to  a  popular  belief  that  the  Dutch  are 
a  hard-drinking,  schnap-taking  nation,  it  is  un- 
founded. You  see  very  little  drunkenness  amongst 
the  poor;  they  are,  in  truth,  too  poor  for  it,  and  I 
never  met  any  one  who  even  knew  the  taste  of 
schnaps.  Certainly  the  men  of  the  upper  classes 
do  not  supplement  their  poor  diet  by  strong 
drinks.  A  glass  or  two  of  claret  or  Rhine  wine 
at  dinner  is  all  they  take,  and  sometimes  at  night 
a  little  brandy  or  geneva.  There  may  be  some 
Mynheer  von  Dunks,  and  on  festive  occasions,  as 
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at  Kermes  or  Fairs,  there  may  be  revelry,  but  as  a 
rule  the  people  are  temperate. 

I  may,  in  conclusion,  mention,  that  on/efe  days 
they  make  what  is  called  avokaat,  and  is  in  fact, 
a  thin  custard,  strongly  flavoured  with  brandy.  It 
is  made  in  a  large  bowl  and  ladled  out  into  the 
liqueur- glasses,  in  which  it  is  served  to  all  who  at- 
tend the  afternoon  reception  of  the  person  whose 
file  day  it  is.  The  future  felicitation  of  the  holder 
of  the  reception  is  wished  before  drinking. 

h/ile  day  may  be  a  birthday,  betrothal,  christ- 
ening, copper,  silver,  or  golden  wedding,  or  to 
celebrate  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  has  been  a 
■certain  number  of  years  in  one  appointment ;  say 
Professor,  Dominie  (a  clergyman),  or  indeed  any 
other  prominent  official  position. 


"  T  WISH,"  said  Mevrouw  to  me  one  morning 

Y       just  after  the  first  breakfast — "  I  wish  you 
you  would  make  us  a  pie  whilst  you  are 
here." 

"Very  well,   Mevrouw,"  I   answered;   "what 
kind  of  a  pie?" 

"  Why,  child,  you  do  like  veal  best, 
let  it  then  be  a  veal  pie,"  she  said. 

"That will  be  grand,"  I  impulsively 
cried.  "  But,  I  say,  Mevrouw  dear, 
why  do  you  never  have  pies  and  pud- 
dings yourselves  ?  I  mean  regularly ;" 
for  during  the  many  months  I  had 
spent  in  Holland,  I  may  tell  you  1  had 
never  seen  either  of  those  comestibles. 
and  at  that  time  the  reason  thereof 
was  a  puzzle  to  me. 

"  Puddings  1 "  repeated  my  hostess, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "Nay, child, 
I  know  not  what  they  are." 

"  Oh,  puddings  ;  rice,  sago,  tapioca, 
macaroni,  fruit  puddings,"  I  explained. 
"  In  England  we  have  them  every  day; 
we  should  not  think  we  had  dined 
without  one." 

She  looked  puzzled.  "  We  do  have 
Wies's  apple-cake  often,  and  you  know 
we  often  get  a  taatje  from  Van  Flit- 
tererV 

Now  Wies's  apple-cake  was  a  kind 
of  pudding,  and  was  prepared  thus : 

Take  new  bread  (baker's  bread,  of 
course,  for  home-made  bread  is  un- 
known even  in  the  smallest  villages 
in  Holland)  and  cut  into  slices  about 
two  inches  thick.  Cut  off  the  crust 
and  dip  each  slice  into  scalding  milk, 
as  many  as  will  cover  a  dish  or  plate 
of  the  size  required  when  put  closely 
together.  Then  pour  over  them  a 
very  thick  apple-sauce,  such  as  will 
stand  quite  two  inches  high  ;  it  must 
be  very  sweet,  and  is  profusely 
sprinkled  with  powdered  cinnamon, 
to  be  eaten  hot. 

This  approach  to  a  pudding  was 
the  especial  invention  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of   the  house,  Wies,  pro- 


nounced, by-the-by,  Visse.  I  never  saw  it  any- 
where else,  and  it  was  exceedingly  good.  A 
taatje  from  the  confectioner's  is  simply  the  most 
sickly  and  indigestible  conception  that  couid 
ever  be  produced  by  human  ingenuity.  It  is  only 
eaten  on  festive  occasions,  such  as  a  birthday  or 
on  some  other  fete  day.  It  consists  of  a  thick 
cake  of  paste,  chiefly  composed  of  pounded 
almunds,  and  divided  on  the  top  into  compart- 
ments by  tracings  of  white  sugar  and  rows  of 
those  bright  crystallised  cherries  you  see  in  boxes 
of  French  bonbons  ;  each  compartment  is  filled  up 
by  different  kinds  of  costly  French  fruits,  apricots,' 
ginger,  greengage,  plums,  and  several  kinds  of 
West  Indian  fruits,  the  English  name  of  which  I 
never  learnt.  These  taatjes  are  dainties,  costing  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  need  very  judicious  eat- 
ing. 

However,  here  I  may  say  that  in  another  house 
I  once  or  twice  did  meet  with  a  kind  of  pudding. 
Take  juice  of  red  currants  and  preserve  by  boiling 
without  sugar,  and  pour  into  bottles  whilst  hot, 
sealing  immediately.  It  will  keep  a  long  time, 
When  used, -sweeten  to  taste,  and  thicken  with 
flour  till  of  the  consistency  of  cream  ;  make  very 
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hot,  and  throw  in  the  moment  before  serving,  or 
at  the  table  if  preferred,  what  the  Dutch  call 
"  buscuit,"  but  which  are  exactly  like  our  rusks, 
allowing  a  tablespoonful  of  syrup  to  each  rusk. 
The  effect  is  really  delicious.  But  to  return  to  my 
pie. 

"Child,"  said  Mevrouw  to  me  presently.  "I 
must  tell  Hijnkje  to  order  the  veal  of  the  butcher. 
How  much  do  I  tell  ?  " 

Now  at  that  time  I  was  very  young,  I  knew 
hut  little  of  cooking,  and  had  never  made  a  meat- 
pie  in  my  life,  though  I  had  dabbled  indiffe- 
rently in  light  pastry.  1  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  quantities  required,  scarcely  indeed  what 
would  be  needed. 

"  Oh,  Mevronw,  /don't  know,"  I  cried,  blankly. 

"  For  cutlets  we  do  buy  two  pounds,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

A  Dutch  pound  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  ours. 

"Then  say  two  pounds,"  I  cried,  mightily  re- 
lieved. 

"Two  pounds!  Do  you  have  anything  with 
the  veal?"  she  asked. 

"  Ob,  yes,  yes ;  of  course — ham  or  bacon.  Not 
much  ;  half  a  pound  will  be  abundance ;  and 
Mevrouw,  if  you  will  tell  Dortje  to  put  it  on  to 
stew  gently,  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it, 
then  I  can  get  it  made  before  it  is  time  for  Sofie 
and  me  to  go  to  Wiefeldt's." 

"  Good  I "  said  she,  departing  with  her  key- 
basket,  then  returned:  "And  the  paste;  what  of 
that?" 

"  Oh  1  flour,  butter,  and  baking-powder,"  I 
answered,  glibly. 

However,  they  did  not  know — had  not  the  least 
idea — what  baking-powder  was,  and  I  did  not  know 
enough  of  cooking  to  suggest  carbonate  of  soda 
in  its  place.  We,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
paste  must  be  left  to  "  rise  "  itself,  if,  indeed,  they 
knew  what  rising  meant. 

An  hour  later  beheld  me  summoned  to  the 
kitchen,  within  whose  sacred  precincts  I  had 
never  before  penetrated,  though  I  had  been  in  the 
house  for  weeks.  As  you  may  imagine,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  toolc  a  good  many  mental  notes  of 
what  I  saw,  though,  if  I  had  thought  I  should  ever 
desire  to  use  them  in  this  form,  I  should  not  have 
permitted  seven  years  to  slip  away  before  I  com- 
mitted them  to  paper. 

First  I  noticed  the  floor,  which  was  of  black 
and  while  marble  in  lozenges.  I  had  by  that  time 
grown  pretty  well  accustomed  to  seeing  the  en- 
trance of  every  bouse  paved  with  marble,  but  I 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  the  same  beau- 
tiful flooring  in  a  kitchen.  It  was  a  small  apart- 
ment, and  very  full  of  furniture.  The  large  clean- 
scrubbed  table  under  the  window  stood  upon  a 
platform  about  three  inches  high,  of  as  clean- 
scrubbed  wood ;  I  imagine  to  keep  the  feet  warm, 
as  I  saw  the  same  thing  in-several  kitchens  after- 

The  fire  was  in  a  closed  stove,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  an  immense  oven,  there  being  no  boiler 
whatever.  But  a  round  lid  over  the  fire  lifted  off, 
as  in  some  of  our  English  stoves,  and  set  over  it 
was  an  immense  copper  kettle  of  a  very  flat  shape, 
in  which  all  water  used  for  household  purposes 


was  heated.  I  began  to  understand  why  they 
slopped  so  much  cold  water  about  where  a  little 
hot  would  have  answered  tbe  purpose  much  better. 

The  mantel  shelf  was  high  above  the  stove,  and 
was  very  wide,  being  adorned  by  a  row  of  blue- 
plates  and  bright  brass  pans,  and  further  embel- 
lished by  a  very  deep  and  full  valence  of  lilac 
Eoint,  such  as  I  have  occasionally  seen  in  the 
itchens  of  very  old-fashioned  houses  in  England, 
where  there  has  once  been  an  open  hearth. 

Everything  was  very  clean.  The  furniture — 
some  bureaus,  presses,  and  chairs  of  old  oak — 
shone  like  mirrors.  There  were  rows  and  ibws 
of  covers  and  plates,  yet  the  place  had  a  very 
comfortless  air ;  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  carpet, 
not  even  a  rug.  ■ 

I  pulled  mysleeves  up,  washed  my  hands,  and  had 
a  big  apron  tied  round  me,  thinking  I  would  get 
my  task  accomplished  before  any  one  but  the 
mistress  and  the  cook  knew  I  .  had  begun  it. 
I  confess  I  shook  in  my  shoes  and  shivered  under 
the  little  air  of  "swagger"  I  put  on,  lest  they 
should  discover  my  ignorance. 

I  dried  my  hands  in  silence,  then  asked  for  a 
bowl  in  which  to  make  the  paste,  when  down 
came  Wies  with  a  rush  and  a  laugh. 

"  I  come  to  get  a  lesson  in  English  cooking," 
she  announced. 

I  received  the  bowl,  wondering  if  any  more  were 
coming.  Dortje,  the  cook,  took  up  her  stand  on 
my  left,  with  a  broad  smile  and  her  arms  akimbo 
and  an  evident  determination  to  lose  nothing-  for 
want  of  gaping.  Then,  as  I  measured  out  the 
flour — all  by  guess,  if  you  please — in  flew  Sofie, 
like  a  whirlwind. 

"  Ah,  Kitty,  you  little  love,  I  come  to  see  you 
make  the  pie,  the  English  pie." 

I  groaned  inwardly  at  this  addition  to  my 
I  audience,  for  Sofie  had  quick  eyes,  and  a  quicker 
tongue,  but  alas  I  she  was  not  the  last.  The 
housemaid,  Hijnkje,  came  bustling  in,  in  her  clean 
smart  white  cap  and  lilac  kirtle,  with  a  gushing 
remark,  in  Dutch  of  course  like  Dortje,  that  to  sec 
the  English  miss  make  an  English  pie  was  a  sight 
she  would  not  miss  for  the  world.  By  this  time  I 
was  too  far  gone  in  nervousness  to  be  surprised,  or 
indeed  to  feel  any  sensation  of  any-kind,  when 
Moes  put  his  cropped  head  in  at  the  door  and 
stood  staring,  without  making  any  remark  or  ex- 
cuse whatever. 

"  Butter,  please,"  1  said,  "boter  alshet  oo  blieft," 
then  changed  doubtful  Dutch  for  pure  English 
instantly,  "  Oh,  I. say,  I  tart  I  use  that." 

Dortje  had  milled  the  butter,  and  it  was  frizzling- 
and  boiling  like  a  volcano  in  a  lively  condition. 

"  Can't  use  it !"  repeated  Mevrouw. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  laughing ;  "  I  must  have 
it  cold." 

This  was  at  once  translated  into  Dutch,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  servants,  and  Dortje,  laughing; 
heartily,  fetched  me  some  more  butter,  while 
Hijnkjk  went  off  into  gushing  exclamations  of 
surprise,  as  if  she  had  never  heard  of  butter  being 
eaten  uncooked  in  her  life. 

"But,  child,"  interrupted  Mevrouw,  as  I  was 
about  to  mix  floor  and  butter  together,  "you  have 
put  no  salt."  J         c 
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I  was  not  going  to  own  myself  wrong,  so  I  re- 
replied  audaciously — I  really  did  not  know  any 
better — that  in  England  we  don't  put  salt  into 
pastry. 

"  I  am  sure  the  Professor  will  not  touch  paste 
that  is  without  salt,"  she  cried,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  then  I'll  put  some  in,"  I  said,  "easily." 

"I  think,"  remarked  Wies,  "that  you  must. have 
a  great  many  diseases  of  the  stomach  in  England. 
I  observe  that  you  never  eat  salt  yourself.  Here 
we  eat  it  with  all  things." 

Ilettheremarkpass,  my  brain  was  too  thoroughly 
occupied  with  my  paste  to  make  statistical  asser- 
tions one  way  or  another  as  to  the  stomach  disease 
prevalent  in  this  country.  I  looked  at  my  paste 
as  it  lay  on  the  board  and  I  wished  I  had  made 
a  little  more,  it  seemed  such  a  very  small  quantity 
to  make  a  pie  for  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  meat. 

"  Pie-dish,  please."  I  think  I  was  by  then  too 
desperate  to  attempt  direct  communication  with 
Dortje. 

A  pie-dish !  I  might  as  well  have  asked  for  a 
scorpion,  they  could  not  have  looked  more  dis- 
mayed ;  why,  they  did  not  even  know  what  a  pic- 
dish  was  like. 

Finally,  after  a  long  consultation,  Dortje  pro- 
duced a  basin,  large  and  rather  shallow,  but  yet 


so  deep  that  when  the  meat  was  all  in  it  was  not 
more  than  half  full. 

"  Oh,  why  ever  did  you  mince  it  ? "  I  cried  im- 
patiently. "  Why  could  you  not  leave  it  in 
lumps  ?  I  added  salt  and  pepper,  both  in  plenty, 
and  I  put  that  lid  on  that  pie  in  an  absolute  agony 
of  despair,  wishing  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  with  Swarchye's  picture  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

"  Bake  it  just  a  lightish  brown,"  was  the  last 
instruction  I  gave,  and  retreated  under  a  cannon- 
ade of  gushing  remarks  from  llijnkje  of  how  she 
should  pronounce  her  opinions  on  the  pie  made 
by  the  English  miss  after  she  had  tasted  it. 

I  lived  through  that  day  pretty  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Dionysius  and  his  keen-edged  sword, 
but,  after  all,  the  pie  turned  out  a  success.  I  own 
the  crust  was  very  thin,  and  Dortje  had  baked  it 
nearly  black,  yet  it  was  so  appreciated  in  the  huis 
kamer  that  not  one  scrap  went  down  for  Hijnkje 
to  give  her  opinion  upon.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
malicious  enough  to  feel  rather  glad,  and  as  they 
never  persuaded  me  to  do  any  more  cooking  for 
them  during  the  many  times  I  stayed  there,  I  very 
much  fear  Hijnkje's  opinions  remain  unexpressed, 
which  possibly  is  a  terrible  loss  to  the  world  at 
large. 
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I  AM  not  a  professor  of  music ;  but  some  years 
ago  I  had  three  pupils  preparing  for  Eton. 
They  were  brothers,  Charles,  Douglas,  and 
Ernest,  their  ages  being  twelve,  ten,  and  eight. 
Their  father  was  very  rich,  and  on  both  the  father's 
and  mother's  side  they  were  nearly  related  to 
some  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  England. 

They  were  fine  little  fellows  all  three,  and  won 
my  heart  so  completely  that  I  not  only  did  my 
best  to  ground  them  thoroughly  in  Latin  and 
Greek  for  Eton,  but  also  tried,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe  not  without  success,  to  lay  a  good  founda- 
tion for  other  studies  equally  important  in  the 
education  of  a  gentleman. 

The  mother  of  my  pupils  was  a  lady  of  so  much 
refinement,  and  of  such  excellent  social  as  well  as 
moral  qualities,  that  I  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
a  state  of  dumb  astonishment  at  never  hearing  a 
note  of  music  in  the  house,  more  especially  as  she 
was  ambitious  that  her  boys  should  excel  in  all 
the  accomplishments  that  distinguish  persons  of 
culture  from  clowns.  At  last  I  ventured  one  day 
at  luncheon  to  introduce  the  subject  of  music,  and 
during  the  conversation  I  asked  whether  she  did 
not  intend  sooner  or  later  to  have  the  boys  taught 
to  sing  arid  play  on  some  instrument,  either  the 
piano  or  the  violin. 

"It  would  be  of  no  use,"  she  replied;  "it  would 
only  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  They  have 
no  ear  for  music." 


"  But  are  you  quite  sure  they  have  no  ear  for 
music  ?  Have  you  ever  tried  them  ? "  I  again 
asked. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  with  a  little  laugh ;  "  I 
have  never  tried  them,  for  a  very  good  reason,  I 
couldn't.  But  I  know  quite  well,  without  trying 
them,  that  not  one  of  my  boys  has  an  ear  for 
music.  The  gift  does  not  exist  in  the  family. 
As  far  as  we  know,  there  has  never  been  a  single 
member,  either  of  my  husband's  family  or  of  my 
own,  who  had  an  ear  for  music.  It  has  not  been 
from  any  lack  of  teaching  ;  for  in  my  own  case,  I 
know,  a  small  fortune  was  spent,  or  rather  wasted, 
on  my  musical  education,  and  I  may  say  the  same 
of  other  members  of  our  family.  We  had  the  best 
teachers  that  money  could  procure  ;  but  the  most 
that  any  of  them  ever  did  for  any  of  us  was  to 
teach  us  to  strum  a  few  easy  pieces  on  the  piano 
in  a  style  which  caused  such  annoyance  to  all  our 
friends  and  such  pain  to  ourselves  that  we  were 
all  glad  to  give  up  playing  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  for  vocal  music,  none  of  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessors ever  succeeded  in  teaching  me  a  single 
note.  So  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  boys  not 
having  an  ear  for  music." 

I  was  not  only  surprised  at  what  I  had  just 
heard,  but  I  found  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  understand  how  such  a  defect  should  have 
been  common  to  all  the  members  of  two  such 
1   large  and  wealthy  families,  who  had,  i 
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been  possessed  of  the  most  ample  means  for  at 
least  two  or  three  generations,  if  not  longer,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly associating  with  some  people  of  musical 
taste  and  talent.  It  was  to  me  all  the  more  incom- 
prehensible, inasmuch  as  I  had  nearly  all  my  life 
lived  amongst  people  some  of  whom  at  least  were 
always  more  or  less  musical.  At  an  early  age, 
moreover,  I  myself  had  not  only  been  successfully 
taught  to  sing  from  note,  and  to  play  correctly, 
though  not  brilliantly,  on  that  most  difficult  of  all 
musical  instruments,  the  violin,  but  I  had  also 
imbibed  a  theory  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  popular  notion  or  prejudice  that  only  a  few 
favoured  people,  comparatively,  are  bom  with  an 
ear  for  music. 

I  was  taught,  on  the  contrary,  to  believe,  and  I 
still  firmly  hold  to  that  belief,  notwithstanding  all 
the  weighty  evidence  brought  to  support  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side,  that  no  human  beings 
with  human  ears  in  their  heads,  and  who  are  born 
with  the  ordinary  human  faculties,  are  born  without 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  without  expla- 
nation that  in  using  the  phrase  "an  ear  for  music" 
we  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  special  talent  which 
will  enable  its  possessor  to  excel  in  music,  but 
simply  that  faculty  which  enables  some  of  us  to 
distinguish  at  once  between  the  different  musical 
sounds,  and  to  reproduce  those  sounds  with  the 
voice.  Like  all  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  musical 
faculty  is  a  gift  of  nature,  and  some  persons  are 
bom  with  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  others,  just 
as  some  persons  are  bom  with  a  larger  capacity 
than  others  for  learning  languages  or  anything 
else.  But  no  person  born  with  an  ear  capable  of 
receiving  sound,  and  of  distinguishing  the  voice 
of  a  friend  from  that  of  a  foe,  is  born  without  an 
ear  for  music ;  and  there  is  no  person  with  a  voice 
capable  of  expressing  the  different  sounds  of 
anguish  and  of  joy  who  might  not  have  been 
taught  to  sing,  always  supposing  that  they  are  not 
deaf  and  not  totally  void  of  common  sense. 

Such  is  in  substance  the  theory  which  I  ven- 
tured to  propound  to  the  mother  of  my  three 
pupils  even  after  the  crushing  statement  respect- 
ing the  apparently  total  absence  of  an  ear  for 
music  in  her  own  family  as  well  as  in  that  of  her 
husband. 

The  mother  listened  to  me  very  patiently  and 
with  much  apparent  interest.  But  when  I  had 
concluded,  she  shook  her  head  in  the  manner  of 
a  person  not  in  the  least  convinced  by  one's  argu- 
ment, and,  with  a  kindly  smile  on  her  face,  said, — 

"Your  theory  is  very  beautiful,  considered  as  a 
mere  theory;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  such  facts  as  I  have  just  related  to  you." 

"I. beg  your  pardon,"  I  replied,  not  one  wit 
daunted;  "but  I  still  believe  that  every  child  with 
a  sound  drum  in  his  ear,  and  a  voice  capable  of 
the  ordinary  inflexions  used  in  speaking,  might  be 
aught  to  sing." 

"  But  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that,  in  order  to 
sing,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  imitate  certain 
sounds — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Certainly  it  is.  But  ordinary  speech  is  also 
an  imitative  faculty,  and  it  is  only  by  imitating 


others  that  children  learn  to  speak.  If  they  are 
born  deaf,  or  are  by  circumstances  excluded  from 
hearing  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  as  in  some 
cases  that  are  recqrded  of  children  who  have 
grown  up  in  a  state  of  perfect  isolation,  they  re- 
main dumb,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  organs  of 
speech,  but  simply  because  they  have  never  been 
taught  how  to  use  those  organs.  But  even  deaf 
mutes  are  successfully  taught  to  speak,  and  I  have 
heard  that  in  some  institutions  on  the  Continent 
they  are  even  taught  to  sing.  If  then,  with  such 
a  terrible  drawback  as  natural  deafness,  children 
may  be  taught  to  speak,  however  imperfectly,  is 
it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  children  in  full 
possession  of  all  their  faculties  might  also  be 
taught  to  sing?" 

"  But  what  of  the  people  who  have  no  music  in 
their  soul  ?  " 

"Well,  we  know  Shakespeare's  opinion  of  such 
people ;  but  the  reason  why  such  people  have  no 
music  in  their  soul  is  not  because  they  were  bom 
without  an  ear  for  music,  but  because  their  ear 
has  become  deaf  to  all  celestial  sounds,  and  their 
soul  has  emptied  itself  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
good,  and  become  full  of  discord  and  evil.  But 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  people  whom  we  are 
discussing." 

"Well,  let  us  take  the  case  of  these  boys  of 
mine  for  example ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  not  one  of 
them  has  any  more  notion  of  imitating  a  note  of 
music  than  a  cow  would  have.  Now,  do  you 
really  think  that  any  teacher  of  music  in  the  world 
would  ever  be  likely  to  succeed  in  teaching  them, 
I  will  not  say  to  sing — that  is  out  of  the  question 
— but  even  to  sound  a  note  or  two  correctly  ?  " 

This  was  a  sort  of  challenge  which  I  could  not 
resist,  though  I  had  afterwards  some  cause  to 
repent  of  my  rashness. 

"Though  very  fond  of  music,"  I  replied,  "I 
do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  teach  it ;  but  I  feel 
quite  confident  that  if  I  tried  I  could  at  least  do 
as  much  as  that,  and  it  would  at  any  rate  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  truth  of  my  theory." 

"  And  would  you  mind,  as  a  great  favour,  trying 
them  just  for  one  week — say  ten  minutes  a  day  ? 
I  should  so  like  to  know  whether  there  may  really 
be  any  hope  ;  and  if  you  could  only  get  them  to 
sing  one  note  I  should  be  satisfied.  But  it  is,  I 
confess,  an  experiment  which  I  consider  it  cruel 
to  ask  you  to  attempt.1' 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  willing  to  try  the  experiment, 
provided  the  boys  be  willing  to  J>e  experimented 
upon  by  a  mere  amateur  in  the  divine  art.  What 
do  you  say,  boys  ?  do  you  feel  inclined  to  give 
yourselves  up  voluntarily  for  ten  minutes  a  day 
during  the  next  week  to  any  kind  of  torture  to 
which  I  may  think  proper  to  put  you  ?" 

"  Oh  1  yes,  do  let  us  try,  it'll  be  such  awful  fun  ; 
and  I  for  one  will  willingly  run  the  risk  of  the 
torture,"  said  Charlie. 

"  And  so  will  I,"  said  Douglas. 

"And  tho  will  I,"  exclaimed  the  valiant  little 
Ernie. 

The  matter  having  been  thus  arranged,  we  tried 
our  first  experiment  on  that  same  afternoon,  with 
the  result  that  I  felt  sorely  tempted  to  abjure  my 
pet  theory  there  and  then,  and  to  make  a  solemn 
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vow  that  that  should  be  the  last  experiment  of  the 
kind  I  would  ever  try. 

"  Now,  then,  boys,"  said  I,  as  we  entered  the 
school-room,  "  we  don't  want  any  books  or  music 
sheets  or  printed  scales  for  this  our  first  lesson  in 
singing.  All  that  I  require  you  to  do  to-day  is  to 
open  your  mouths  to  the  widest  extent  and  to  imi- 
tate to  the  best  of  your  ability  the  note  or  notes 
which  I  shall  sing  to  you.  If  we  can  manage  but 
one  note  to-day,  and  do  it  well,  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  first  lesson.  Never  mind  what  note 
it  really  is,  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will 
call  it  la.  Now  then,  chests  out,  shoulders  back, 
heads  up,  and  don't  open  your  mouths  before  you 
begin  to  sing,  but  hold  your  breath  so  that  you 
may  have  a  good  supply  for  the  note  when  it 

These  preliminary  directions  were  instantly 
obeyed  to  the  very  letter,  more  especially  with  re- 
gard to  holding  in  the  breath,  the  lips  being  so 
tightly  compressed  and  the  cheeks  swelling  out  to 
such  an  awful  extent  that  ail  the  three  beys  looked 
as  if  they  were  going  to  burst. 

"  Now  then ! "  I  repeated,  "  are  you  ready  ?  " 

They  would  not  open  their  lips,  but  all  three 
signified  their  readiness  by  a  sort  of  apoplectic 
nod. 

"  Well,  now  try  to  sound  this  note  with  me — 
La-a-a-a-a  I  la  I  la  !  la  I  la-la-a-a-a  I  " 

After  this  first  attempt  I  sent  one  of  the  boys 
to  see  that  all  the  doors  through  which  sound 
might  travel  from  the  school-room  to  any  other 
part  of  the  house  were  closed.  Although  I  had 
associated  more  or  less  with  boys  ail  my  life,  I 
had  never  before  been  able  to  realise  to  the  full 
.extent  what  dismal  sounds  some  of  them  were 
capable  of  producing.  Dismal  did  I  say  ?  That 
word  conveys  but  a  very  weak  and  imperfect 
notion  of  the  sounds  which  came  from  the  throats 
of  those  three  brothers  in  their  first  attempts  to 
sing.  The  noises  they  made  would  baffle  all 
powers  of  description,  so  terrible  were  they  and 
so  full  of  the  most  grating  discord.  There  was 
no  badinage  or  nonsense  in  their  conduct.  They 
tried  in  all  serious  earnestness  to  do  their  best. 
But  it  was  as  their  mother  had  said ;  they  had  no 
more  notion  of  imitating  a  simple  note  than  a  cow 
has,  and  the  lowing  of  a  cow  would  sound  like 
sweet  music  in  comparison  with  the  hideous 
noises  made  by  those  three  lads. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  lesson  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  said, 

"  Well  ?  has  not  this  first  trial  been  sufficient  to 
convince  you  that  your  theory  is  not  universally 
practicable  ?  Do  you  still  think  it  possible  ever 
to  get  one  single  note  of  music  out  of  these 
boys?" 

"  Our  first  efforts,"  I  replied,  "  have  not,  I  con- 
fess, been  attended  with  such  marked  and  cheer- 
ing success  as  to  warrant  my  indulging  in  eulogy 
or  holding  out  any  hopes  of  our  being  able  at  an 
early  date  to  give  a  private  concert.  We  have 
not  as  yet  quite  mastered  even  the  first  note.  But 
beginnings  are  always  more  or  less  difficult.  I 
have  known  boys  to  flounder  for  a  whole  fortnight 
in  the  first  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
and  then  do  very  well.    Yon  gave  us  a  week  to 


test  the  truth  of  my  theory,  and  if  you  will  do  us 
the  honour  of  renewing  your  inquiries  at  the  end 
of  the  week  I  can  promise  you  a  faithful  and  true 

This  speech  was  listened  to  by  the  kind-hearted 
lady  witb  much  indulgence,  for  she  knew  that  it 
was  dictated  by  no  want  of  respect  for  her  but 
was  meant  chiefly  for  the  boys,  who  applauded  it 
with  vociferous  cheers,  which  ended  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  all  round. 

During  the  ensuing  week  the  music  lesson  was 
repeated  every  day,  and  the  three  boys  strove  like 
heroes  to  master  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  contend.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  week  I  did  not  succeed 
in  getting  even  the  inkling  of  a  note  of  music  out 
of  any  one  of  the  three.  And  when  I  asked  them 
what  I  should  say  in  my  promised  report,  they 
suggested  that  I  should  send  in  a  duck's  egg, 
which  they  offered  to  procure  for  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  mischievous  little  wags 
had  already  procured  a  real  duck's  egg  from  the 
poultry  yard,  though  they  took  care  not  to  let  me 
see  it  until  they  were  safe  outside  the  school-room, 
when  they  held  it  up  and  then  ran  with  it  to  their 
mother,  shouting  out  as  they  entered  the  drawing- 

"Mammal  mammal  we  have  brought  you  the 
singing  report.  See  here !  what  a  splendid  one 
it  is  1  " 

But  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  results 
of  the  first  week's  work  and  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence with  which  these  results  were  treated  by  my 
pupils,  when  asked  whether  they  had  not  rather 
give  up  all  further  attempts  in  music,  all  the  three 
boys  protested  most  vehemently  against  the  idea 
of  giving  anything  up  simply  because  they  bad 
not  succeeded  in  their  first  attempts. 

So  the  singing  lessons  were  continued  daily ; 
but  the  second  week  passed  and  still  there  was  no 
visible  or  audible  progress.  Not  a  note  could  I 
get  out  of  them  at  all  like  that  which  I  tried  to 
din  into  their  ears.  For  "  accidentals,"  or  sharps 
and  flats  of  every  description,  they  seemed  to  have 
a  special  talent,  except  when  I  tried  them  with 
some  particular  sharp  or  flat,  but  to  get  them  to 
sound  the  note  sol,  or  G  natural,  which  was  the 
note  at  which  we  continuously  laboured,  appeared 
to  be  an  utterly  hopeless  task. 

The  third  week  arrived,  and  still  we  went  on 
with  our  singing  lessons,  with  as  little  success, 
however,  as  on  the  previous  occasions.  Discord, 
discord,  nothing  but  discord. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  lessons  something  occurred,  of 
which  the  effect  was  so  startling  that  for  the 
moment  I  could  not  credit  the  evidence  of  my 

Douglas,  the  second  in  seniority,  had  hitherto 
made  the  most  frightful  discords  of  all ;  probably 
because  he  had  the  most  powerful  voice  ;  but  now 
he  seemed  to  have  suddenly  found  the  note  which 
they  had  all  been  trying  in  vain  to  catch  during 
three  whole  weeks,  and  for  a  moment  I  fancied 
that  I  heard  his  voice  blend  with  mine.  But  my 
surprise  and  joy  were  so  great  that  I  could  hardly 
believe  in  what  I  had  just  heard  until  I  had  made 
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the  lad  repeat  the  same  sound  several  times,  when 
I  convinced  myself  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  had  at 
last  indeed  hit  upon  the  light  note. 

I  now  felt  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  wearisome 
toil  and  disappointment  and  torture  which  I  had 
undergone  in  my  endeavours  to  accomplish  what 
had  up  to  that  moment  appeared  an  impossibility. 
It  is  true  that  what  I  had  just  accomplished  was 
not  much  in  itself,  but  I  reasoned  with  myself  in 
the  following  manner : 

I. have  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of 
these  boys,  and  the  one  who  at  first  seemed  to  be 
the  most  unpromising  of  all,  is  able  to  sing  one 
note  correctly,  and  having  succeeded  in  teaching 
him  to  sing  one  note,  there  is  no  reason  why  1 
should  not  succeed  in  teaching  him  all  the  notes 
in  the  gamut.  The  rest  will  only  be  a  work  of  time. 
And  what  this  one  boy  Douglas  has  accomplished 
may  also  be  accomplished  by  bis  brothers,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  all  shall  accomplish  much  more. 
I  shall  make  them  singers. 

In  less  than  six  months  after  our  first  discour- 
aging lesson  my  pupils  might  have  been  heard 
singing  with  me  from  the  notes  a  variety  of  part- 
songs  ;  and  so  well  did  they  execute  their  parts 
that  a  stranger  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 


believe  that  these  boys  had  ever  been  suspected  of 
not  having  a  capacity  for  music. 

But  I  have  one  more  fact  to  relate  in  connection 
with  my  former  pupils.  Some  years  after  I  had  ceased 
to  be  their  tutor,  their  father,  who,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  a  person  of  great  wealth,  built 
a  magnificent  church  entirely  at  his  own  cost,  and 
I  went  to  the  opening  of  the  church  on  the  day  of 
its  consecration.  The  congregation  and  choir 
were  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  music  was  un- 
usually good.  But  what  attracted  most  attention 
in  the  musical  portion  of  the  service  was  the  sing- 
ing of  a  solo  in  the  anthem  by  a  lad  of  fifteen  ; 
and  in  that  voice  I  at  once  recognised  the  voice  ot 
my  old  pupil  Douglas. 

Now  if  I,  who  am  only  a  lover  of  music,  and  do 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  teach  the  art,  was  able  to 
accomplish  so  much  in  the  teeth  of  such  stupen- 
dous difficulties,  what  might  not  be  done  for  the 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  art  by  an  adequate 
staff  of  efficient  teachers,  moved  by  the  same  zeal 
as  myself,  and  having  a  thousand  advantages  over 
me  in  their  musical  acquirements,  and  in  the 
help  now  offered  to  them  through  the  College 
of  Music  founded  by  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family  r  d.  j. 
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I. — CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HINDRANCES. 

IN  considering  the  existing  hindrances  to  En- 
glish thrift,  a  very  clear  fact  must  present  itself 
to  our  minds  ;  namely,  that  the  hindrances  fall 
naturally  into  one  or  other  of  two  classes,  accord- 
ing as  they  originate  in  the  ordinary  nature  of 
things,  or  as  they  are  due  to  any  deliberate  and 
demonstrable  interference  with  ordinary  economic 
laws.  In  simple  words,  we  may  divide  our  con- 
sideration into  two  parts ;  firstly,  of  the  obvious 
hindrances  which  beset  all  thrift  everywhere  ;  and 
secondly,  of  the  exceptional  hindrances  to  it  which 
can  be  shown  to  arise  from  our  social  arrange- 
ments. And  I  will  examine  first  the  more  obvious 
hindrances. 


II. — INSECURITY  OF 

The  deadliest  foe  to  thrift  and  providence  is 
insecurity,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  its  contrary, 
security,  is  the  strongest  protection  and  incentive 
to  healthy  self-denial  and  prudence.  The  lavish 
extravagance  and  reckless  waste  of  soldiers  in  a 
campaign  is  proverbial.  We  look  back  through 
history  and  learn  how,  in  old  times,  whole  cities 
were  often  given  up  to  pillage,  and  victorious 
troops  were  apparently  placed  in  a  position  to 


enrich  themselves  for  life.  Even  where  no  sack 
has  been  permitted,  the  prize-money  shared 
amongst  soldiers  has  sometimes  been  quite  enor- 
mous ;  and  yet  a  vast  proportion  of  those  who 
received  it  have  never  been  bettered  by  its  posses- 
sion. Often  and  often  every  farthing  of  it  has 
been  flung  away  and  squandered  in  a  few  hours  or 
days ;  and  yet  we  shall  seldom  find  an  old  soldier 
ready  to  admit  that  there  could  be  any  blame  dun 
to  him  for  this  extravagance.  And  this  impression 
is  quite  reasonable.  A  soldier  on  campaign  carries 
so  constantly  his  life  in  his  hand,  as  well  as  his 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  that,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  he  sees  very  little  advantage  in  trying  to 
carry  anything  else.  He  reasons  thus  :  "  To-day 
I  am  safe  and  rich,  because  we  have  been  vic- 
torious ;  if  all  our  work  were  over,  and  I  were 
going  home  on  discharge  to-morrow,  I  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  derive  a  lifelong  benefit  from 
the  spoil  which  I  have  won.  But  such  will  not  be 
my  to-morrow  ;  we  may  have  to  fight  again,  and 
though  I  have  escaped  to-day,  I  may  fall  at  the 
next  volley;  or  we  maybe  beaten  and  driven  to 
retreat,  too  glad  in  escaping  with  life  to  burden 
ourselves  with  plunder;  in  either  case  I  should 
have  hoarded  for  others  and  uselessly  denied 
myself  all  that  enjoyment  which  my  plunder  could 
procure  me  now."  The  fact  of  his  possession 
being  utterly  insecure,  makes  him,  in  the  nature 
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of  things,  lavish  and  reckless  of  his  wealth  during 
the  short  time  he  has  it  at  disposal. 

We  see  by  this  extreme  case  how  naturally  the 
sense  of  insecurity  acts  in  producing  extravagance. 
These  soldiers,  if  at  home  they  received  sums 
equally  large  with  their  plunder,  and  could  invest 
them  securely,  would  certainly,  on  the  average,  be 
less  likely  to  fling  them  away ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
nature  of  man  is  by  no  means  so  extravagant  as 
we  suppose,  and  a  vast  deal  more  of  the  wasteful- 
ness people  are  so  ready  to  exclaim  against  among 
the  poor,  is  caused  by  their  circumstances  than  by 
their  character. 

We  may  then,  without  any  unreasonableness,  lay 
down  as  a  maxim  that  insecurity  for  savings  tends 
to  waste,  and  vice  versa. 

And  as  the  insecurity  for  investment  of  savings  is 
really  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  poorest 
people,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  large 
amount  of  what  we  call  improvidence  and  waste 
among  the  poor  would  be  corrected,  could  they 
be  given  any  perfect  security  for  the  little  sums 
they  may  be  able  to  put  away. 

III. — INSECURITY  OF  CONTRIBUTING  POWER. 

We  will  now  examine  separately  the  different 
causes  of  the  exceptional  insecurity  of  poor  men's 
providence.  And,  firstly,  the  absolute  insecurity  of 
their  having  anything  to  lay  by. 

A  man  of  assured  income,  if  he  desire  to  save, 
has  only  to  deny  himself  luxuries ;  to  be  content 
with  simpler  living;  to  keep  his  expenses  at  any 
desired  point  within  his  ascertained  income.  If 
his  will  to  save  be  fixed,  there  is  no  other  difficulty 
about  it.  This  is  because  he  has  an  income,  the 
expenditure  of  which  he  can  limit  as  he  pleases. 
But  the  labouring  man's  uncertainties  of  saving 
begin,  not  with  the  amount  of  income  he  leaves 
unspent,  but  with  the  income  itself,  which  is  un- 
certain and  not  fixed.  All  the  poor  man  can 
save  depends;  not  on  what  he  can  leave,  but  on 
what  he  can  get ;  and  that  is  rendered  precarious 
by  a  number  of  contingencies,  such  as  slackness 
of  work,  want  of  work,  sickness,  or  accidental 
incapacity. 

If  to  the  soldier,  enriched  with  plunder,  the 
thought  of  provident  self-denial  be  discouraged  by 
the  uncertainty  of  his  being  able  to  keep  the  store 
he  has  gained,  discouragement  to  the  ordinary 
wage-earner,  manifestly  by  far  greater,  is  caused  by 
the  uncertainty  of  his  gaining  anything  at  all  be- 
yond his  daily  requirements ;  and  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  such  efforts  at  providence  as  he 
can  make,  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  what  we  call 
the  wage-earners'  wastefulness,  so  far  as  it  is  un- 
affected by  the  operation  of  any  human  laws. 

The  worker  whose  employment  next  week  is 
not  assured,  has  some  reason  on  his  side,  when, 
reproached  with  improvidence,  he  is  able  to  ask, 
"  why  need  I  be  called  on  to  provide  butter  for 
next  year,  if  I  be  not  certain  of  bread  for  next 
week  ?  "  And  the  only  answer  we  can  give  him 
must  be  based  on  the  showing  that,  if  properly 
managed,  his  means,  which  give  him  bread  and 
butter  to-day,  may  be  also  made  to  assure  him 
bread  at  least  in  time  to  come. 


The  insecurity  of  contributing  power  is  the  poor 
man's  sternest  rock-a-head.  It  lies  at  the  root  of 
nearly  all  the  lapses  from  nearly  all  the  societies 
for  self-help  and  insurance  which  we  have 
examined  farther  back  in  these  papers ;  and  the 
fact,  which  should  not  be  concealed,  that  under 
present  conditions  more  than  half  the  provision 
working  men  make  against  destitution  is,  through 
lapse,  as  utterly  lost  to  them  as  if  it  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  must  either  tempt  them  to  throw  up 
in  despair  all  efforts  at  providence,  or  teach  them 
to  make  their  efforts  henceforth  on  a  basis  of 
membership  on  which  no  cessation  of  contribu- 
tion can  vitiate  their  claim  to  future  benefits;  in 
other  words,  to  complete  their  payments  at  an  early 
and  comparatively  unburdened  age,  instead  of 
undertaking  to  make  them,  throughout  all  life, 
from  wages,  the  constant  receipt  of  which  neith** 
is,  nor  can  be,  perfectly  assured. 


By  ignorant  management  of  friendly  societies 
a  very  great  discouragement  is  given  to  thrifty 
efforts.  Many  of  the  good  people  who  are  always 
urging  wage-earners  to  Join  a  friendly  society, 
and  to  make  efforts  at  independence,  are  quite 
satisfied  with  giving  general  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  ever  taking  the  trouble  to  accom- 
pany the  general  advice  with  any  particular  warn- 
ing. If  a  bund  man  asked  one  of  us,  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  how  he  had  best  get  to  Kew,  we 
should  tell  him,  no  doubt,,  very  sound  truth  in 
saying,  "  You  must  go  by  an  omnibus;"  but,  for 
all  that,  we  should  be  doing  him  a  terrible  disser- 
vice if  we  let  him  ignorantly  clamber  into  one 
whose  destination  was  Bow.  And  this  is  the  sort 
of  injury  often  done  to  the  poor  by  easily-given 
counsel.  "  Join  a  friendly  society"  is  extremely 
easy  to  say;  and  "  Join  a  .  wund  one"  is  just  as 
easy;  but  nine-tenths  of  my  readers  will  find  it  a 
very  hard  thing  to  point  out  to  the  poor  man  a 
sound  society  to  join. 

And  here  I  am  not  speaking  of  societies  founded 
in  fraud.  I  shall  tum  to  them  presently.  I  speak 
of  societies  founded,  supported,  and  managed  in 
ignorance ;  and  of  which,  once  established,  the 
managers,  however  well  knowing  the  unsoundness, 
will  still  enrol  new  members  without  proposing 
any  amendment  of  their  rules,  or  hinting  at  the 
necessity  for  such  amendment.  For  these  man- 
agers are  placed  in  a  position  wherein,  if  they 
would  be  just  to  outsiders,  they  must  be  destruc- 
tive of  their  own  interests.  If  they  wam  new 
comers  against  joining,  they  cut  off  the  supply  of 
new  subscribers,  and  so,  in  a  short  time,  extin- 
guish the  society ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of 
general  ignorance  in  the  working  class  with  re- 
gard to  such  matters,  the  fact  of  a  club  falling  off 
in  numbers  makes  new  members  shun  it  as  they 
would  the  plague :  an  effect  which,  if  combined, 
as  it  very  often  is,  with  its  abandonment  by  old 
members,  may  really  very  often  rehabilitate  its 
credit,  by  reducing  the  number  of  persons  having 
claims  upon  its  invested  property. 
It  is  quite  manifest,  however,  that  if  managers 
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continue  to  enrol  members  uninformed  of  the  un- 
sound position  of  their  society,  and  thus  make  con- 
tracts with  them  that  no  reasonable  hope  exists  of 
their  being  able  to  fulfil,  they  are  passing  from 
errors  of  ignorance  to  acts  of  fraud.  To  this,  as  1 
have  hinted,  the  temptation  is  extremely  strong, 
and  is  one  great  cause  of  the  unsoundness  of 
many  societies,  and  of  the  discouragement  given  to 
thrift  by  the  too  common  experience  of  their 
failure. 

I  will  give  an  instance  or  two  (which  have  cOmc 
under  my  own  notice)  of  how,  in  the  management 
of  a  friendly  society,  the  ignorance  of  yesterday 
becomes  the  fraud  of  to-day  and  the  ruin  of  to- 
morrow. 


I  have  in  my  hands  particulars 
large  friendly  society  (we  will  call  it  the  A.  B.  C.) 
valued  by  an  actuary  in  the  year  1878,  and  again, 
after  two  years,  in  1880.  Of  course  this  was  done 
by  the  society's  own  actuary,  at  their  own  request 
and  expense.  The  following,  in  rough  round 
numbers  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  give  particulars 
which  may  identify  this  one  special  society),  are 
the  comparative  results  of  the  two  valuations. 

1S7S.  1880. 

Membership 7.500  ■ 8,000 

Liabilities      £460,003  £500,000 

Assets     £290,000  £300,000 

Deficiency       *.  £170,000  £200,000 

Deficiency  per  Member. :.            £12}  £ZS 

Now  what  I  desire  to  be  specially  noted  from 
these  startling  figures  is  this :  assuming  that,  at 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  valuation,  the  man- 
agers of  this  society  had  felt  satisfied  of  its  sol- 
vency, and  granting  that  its  great  deficiency  had 
arisen  through  misapprehension  or  ignorance,  as 
it  most  probably  had ;  and  admitting  further,  that 
once  they  were  made  aware,  by  their  own  skilled 
officer,  of  the  condition  in  which  their  affairs 
stood,  they  felt  their  organisation  might  be 
gravely  injured  if  all  the  then  members  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  result ;  admitting  all  these 
extenuating  circumstances,  what  name  but  fraud 
can  we  help  giving  to  their  act  in  recommending 
the  society  from  that  period  on  to  any  intending 
contributor,  and  enrolling  him  as  a  member  ?  It 
cannot  even  be  pleaded  that  the  addition  of  these 
new  members  has  done  the  least  good  to  the  general 
prospects  of  the  society.  It  has  increased  the 
membership  by  500  persons,  and  has  increased 
the  assets  by  £  \  0,000  in  two  years ;  but  it  has  in- 
creased the  liabilities  at  the  same  time  by  £^40,000, 
and  consequently  the  deficiency  by  £30,000,  or 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  £1  5,000  a  year  I 

In  cases  such  as  this  it  only  too  often  happens 
that  the  members  generally  (and  the  poor  friends 
whom  they  urge  to  join  them)  are  only  told  the 
two  former  facts ;  namely,  increase  of  member- 
ship and  of  assets,  from  which  (setting  their  total 
membership  at  8000,  and  their  increase  of  assets 
at   /*io,ooo)  they    ignorantly   gather   that    the 


society  is  better  off  by  £\  5s.  a  member  than  it 
was  before.  They  are  not  told  of  the  increase  of 
liability  and  deficiency,  and  have  no  idea  of  the 
vastly  accumulating  speed  with  which  their  organ- 
isation is  rushing  to  destruction. 

In  the  particular  case  before  us  the  actuary 
warned,  them  in  1 878  that  their  rate  of  contribu- 
tion could  not  support  their  rate  of  benefit 
offered ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  recorded  warn- 
ing, no  change  was  made. 

I  will  now  give  an  example,  with  details  well 
known  to  myself,  of  similar  action  by  the  com- 
mittee of  a  rural  friendly  society.  We  will  call 
it  the  C.  D.  £.  Club,  for  distinction  sake. 

It  has  been  managed  for  many  years  by  labour- 
ing men,  with  a  paid  secretary.  I  have  for  a  long 
time  seen  every  year  their  balance-sheet  and 
accounts.  It  showed  always  fair  care,  good 
balancing,  and  a  very  strict  keeping  down  of  ex- 
pense. I  believe  the  management  to  have  been 
entirely  honest  up  to  the  time  of  its  valuation. 

It  is  quite  probable  that,  but  for  the  new 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  they  would  never  have 
valued  their  funds.  For  several  years  I  had  urged 
them  to  spend  £5  in  a  valuation ;  but  they  never 
would  do  so  till  they  were  compelled,  and  late  in 
the  year  18S0,  they  sent  in  to  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  their  valuation  as  on  December 
3t  st.  1879. 

They  asked  me  to  dine  with  them  on  their  feast- 
day  in  1881,  I  having  been  their  guest  on  that 
day  for  many  years.  I  asked  the  committee-man 
who  invited  me  whether  he  had  seen  the  valua- 
tion. He  said  he  had  not ;  that  the  secretary  had 
it,  and  had  sent  in  the  statement  required  by  law. 

"How  much  was  paid  for  the  valuation?"  I 
asked. 

"  Five  pounds." 

"Has  that  item  passed  your  committee  ac- 
counts ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Is  it  possible,  then,"  I  inquired,  "  that  not 
one  of  your  committee  asked  to  see  the  valuation 
itself  for  which  they  were  paying  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  did  not.  I  know,"  he  added,  "  it 
is  against  us ;  but  then  we  don't  see  why  it  should 
be." 

"Shall  I  tell  you,"  I  asked,  "how  much  it  is 
against  you  ?  I  have  a  copy  of  your  valuation 
from  the  registrar's  office.  Here  it  is.  It  ought, 
by  law,  to  be  hung  up  in  your  lodge-room.  Your 
own  actuary  tells  your  society  that  with  only  £^850 
of  property  realised  in  your  little  club  you  are  in 
an  estimated  deficiency  of  £"2,700  !  Are  you 
going  to  tell  that  to  your  committee  or  not  ?  Will 
you  print  it  on  your  balance-sheet  ?  Will  you. 
who  are  trusted  to  manage  the  affairs  of  your 
brethren;  tell  this  to  even  your  present  members  ? 
And  will  you  let  a  hint  of  it  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  young  men  whose  entrance  money 
you  will  hold  out  your  hands  for  on  the  feast-day  ? 
If  you  will  do  these  things  I  will  dine  with  you 
with  pleasure,  and  give  you  the  best  advice  and 
help  I  can.  But  if  not,  I  can  be  no  party,  even  as 
a  guest,  to  your  proceedings,  and  shall  stay  away 
from  your  feast." 

And  they  let  me  stay  away ;  and  I  believe  that, 
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from  that  hour  to  this,  the  members  remain  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  and  that  some,  if  not  all,  who  form 
their  committee,  have  been  afraid  to  ask  their 
secretary  to  produce  the  valuation  ! 

When  these  two  societies  which  I  have  used  for 
illustration  actually  collapse,  as  they  must  one  day 
do,  there  will  be  thousands  of  poor  men  in  the  one 
case  and  hundreds  in  the  other,  whose  provision 
.  against  pauperism  will  fail.  The  public  will  hear 
nothing  about  it ;  their  bankruptcy  will  fill  no  line 
in  the  newspapers;  but  it  will  discourage  many  and 
many  a  poor  man  from  joining  any  society  what- 
ever, if  he  have  seen  so  many  of  his  neighbours, 
who  have  done  so,  left  no  better  off  in  the  end 
than  the  most  wasteful  and  worthless  in  the  land. 


VI. — FRAUDULENT    MANAGEMENT. 

We  have  seen  illustrations  of  how  even  well- 
intentioned,  but  ignorant  men,  who  have  under- 
taken  to  manage  friendly  societies,  may  find  them 
to  their  surprise  in  great  deficiency,  and  from 
sheer  bewilderment  and  desperation  become 
fraudulent  by  concealing  their  knowledge,  with- 
out any  idea  whatever  of  appropriating  the  funds. 
But  there  is  a  very  large  class  indeed  of  so-called 
friendly  societies,  building  societies,  and  other 
organisations,  founded,  fostered,  and  carried  on 
by  systematic  and  deliberate  villainy,  to  the  terri- 
ble discouragement  of  thrift,  and  the  eventual 
misery  and  pauperisation  of  thrifty  people.  There 
is  really  no  law  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  any 
rogue,  who  can  pay  for  a  little  paper  and  printing, 
from  putting  out  a  specious  prospectus,  promising 
a  number  of  impossible  benefits  to  any  persons 
ignorant  enough  to  trust  in  him.  And  hundreds 
of  such  swindlers  earn  a  large  income  by  this 
means.  The  very  smallness  of  the  sums  they 
gather,  and  the  poverty  of  those  the  suras  are 
gathered  from,  make  the  security  of  their  plun- 
derers. The  robbed  and  disappointed  dupe  feels, 
once  the  villainy  is  discovered,  that  "  'tis  no  use 
to  throw  good  money  after  bad,"  even  if,  as  very 
rarely  happens  in  such  cases,  he  have  any  money, 
good  or  bad,  to  spend  in  un remunerative  ven- 
geance. Or,  if  he  do  contrive  some  means  for 
prosecuting,  the  office  is  found  empty,  and  the 
manager  not  found  at  all.  As  a  rule,  societies  so 
founded  continue  to  exist  just  as  long  as,  and  no 
longer  than,  the  contributions  exceed  the  out- 
goings. The  moment  this  ceases  to  be  the  case 
follows  the  grand  outgoing  of  all — of  secretary, 
chairman,  auditor,  collector,  treasurer  (very  often 
all  in  one  person),  and  the  outgoing,  too,  of  all 
the  hopes  of  independence  which  the  poor  and 
swindled  dupes  have  entertained. 


Among  the  many  disadvantages  of  the  poor 
there  is  none  more  evident  than  the  fact  that,  for 
almost  everything  he  buys,  he  is  compelled,  by  the 
smallness  of  the  transaction,  to  pay  a  higher  rela- 
tive cost  than  richer  men.  I  ha%-e  touched  this 
point  already- in  considering  the  principles  of  co- 


operative distribution,  and  I  recur  to  it'  here,  in 
order  to  show  how  the  same  general  rule  largely 
increases  the  price  the  poor  man  has  to  pay  for 
his  providence,  as  well  as  the  price  he  has  to  pay 
for  his  tea  or  his  cheese.  For  instance,  the  little 
life  insurance  which  a  poor  labouring  man  makes 
to  secure  a  decent  funeral  for  himself  or  his  chil- 
dren, or  to  provide  a  few  weeks'  support  for  his 
dear  ones  when  he  dies,  costs,  for  mere  collection, 
an  immensely  larger  sum  in  proportion  than  life 
insurance  for  higher  amounts  contracted  for  by 
richer  people.  If  a  professional  man  of  thirty 
years  of  age  insure  his  life  for  £%,oao,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  £$o,  he  can  send  his  yearly  pre- 
mium to  the  office  at  a  cost  of  one  single  penny 
for  the  postage  stamp.  The  poor  working  man, 
who  has  no  means  of  paying  in  his  little  insur- 
ance except  through  the  weekly  collector,  has  to 
pay  him  at  least  threepence  out  of  every  shilling 
for  his  trouble.  If,  to  save  £\  at  death,  his  pre- 
mium contribution  be  a  penny  a  week,  and  its 
yearly  amount  4s.  41I.,  he  has  to  pay  is.  id.  for 
getting  it  to  the  office,  where  the  professional 
man  only  pays  one  penny,  and  (when  the  sums 
assured  in  each  case  are  compared)  the  relative 
cost  to  the  labouring  man,  for  collection  alone,  is 
500  x  13,  or  6,500  times  as  much  as  the  pro- 
fessional man  has  to  pay. 


Herring  Heidi. — A  correspondent  of  "Land  and  Water," 
Mr.  W.  Reid,  of  Wick,  make**  curiora  and  important  nigges- 
tion  about  herring  beads  *— *'  It  box  often  struck  mc  on  get- 
ting a  herring  served  up  to  breakfast  that  the  head  was 
superfluous.  It  encumbered  the  small  break  fast  -plate,  along 
with  the  milt  (or  roe)  and  bones,  tail,  etc.,  so  that  when  you 
finish  a  breakfast  yon  appear  to  have  more  bulk  on  the  plate 
than  when  tod  commenced.  Some  years  since  I  found  I 
could  purchase  headless  herrings  at  about  half  the  price  of 


by  the  head,  that  in  shaking  them  out  they  are  decapitated. 
These  are  cured  by  themselves,  and  have  no  brand  to  distin- 
guish them,  and  are  sold  cheap,  but  are  really  superior  to 
those  with  the  heads  on.  This  arises  from  the  vertebra*  at 
the  neck  being  broken  with  the  jerk  in  getting  them  out  of 
the  nets,  when  the  fish  bleeds  freely,  and  the  flesh  when  cured, 
and  afterwards  cooked,  becomes  quite  white,  and  much  more 
agreeable  (o  eat.  Having  found  this  out,  I  this  season  pur- 
chased a  small  lot  of  very  fresh  herrings,  and  not  only  cut 
off  their  heads,  but  their  tails  also.  Thus  the  fish  were  freely 
bled  at  both  ends,  and  I  have  never  seen  herrings  so  white 
in  the  flesh  and  fine  to  eat  as  these.  Should  any  one  try  this 
plan  of  mine,  they  will  find  a  herring  cured  in  this  way  as 
superior  as  a  crimped  cod  is  to  a  cod  not  crimped.  If  we 
could  educate  our  German  cost  omen,  and  all  cither  consumers 
of  herrings,  to  have  nothing  but  headless  herrings  sent  (hem, 
they  would  find  the  benefit  of  it  in  more  ways  than  one,  but 
especially  in  the  superior  article  they  would  have  for  their 
money.  I  have  made  a  calculation  of  what  consumers  pay 
for  herring  heads  which  are  of  no  use.  Say  that  our  total 
catch  of  herrings  in  Scotland  is  yearly  800,000  barrels.  A 
herring  head  is  about  the  eighth  of  the  whole  fish,  so  that 
100,000  barrels  of  herring  heads  are  sent  into  the  market. 
This,  at  the  present  price  of  £2  per  barrel,  is  £300,000.  To 
contain  these  100,000  barrels  of  heads,  the  cost  of  barrels,  at 
jr.  6J.  each,  is  ,£17,500.  To  cure  these — salt,  coopering, 
gutting,  etc,  at  jr.  td.,  £17,500.  Freight  of  ditto  to 
markets,  at  zr,  per  barrel,  / 10,000.  Branding  75,000  barrels 
of  the  above,  at  4^,  per  barrel,  ,£1,350.  Total,  ,£46,250. 
This  large  sum  could  be  saved  by  decapitating  all  our  herrings, 
which  could  readily  be  done  by  the  gutter-women  when  they 
were  at  work  gutting,  etc  ;  and  the  heads  sold  for  manure 
would  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  trouble,  and  the  fish  would 
be  much  improved,  and  instead  of  selling  at  a  reduced  price 
as  now,  should  fetch  considerably  more  per  barrel. " 


AXEL   SODERMAN. 


AXEL  SODERMAN  sat,  with  a  book  upon  his 
knees,  in  one  of  the  deep  embrased  windows 
of  the  University- Library  at  Upsala.  There 
was  no  one  else  in  the  long  white  room,  walled 
round  with  books.  No  one  else?  Was  there  ever  so 
crowded  a  room  ?  thought  Axel.  Did  not  unseen 
presences  hem  him  in  ?  Was  it  not  as  though 
this  room  was  a  harbour,  wherein  all  the  thoughts 
of  all  the  ages  rode  peacefully  at  anchor  ? 

It  had  not  always  been  peace  here.  Long  ago — 
so  long  ago  that  History  only  silently  pointed  with 
outstretched  finger  into  an  illimitable  mist  behind 
her,  and  Tradition  herself  said,  "  Once  upon  a 
time,"  and  whispered  names  and  deeds  in  awe- 
stricken  sentences  which  she  could  never  finish — 
long  ago  there  were  wars  here,  the  wars  of  gods 
and  heroes.  Long  ago,  too,  but  yet  in  days  which 
were  as  yesterday  compared  with  that  other 
misty  moming-time,  great  deeds  were  done  here, 
deeds  whose  fame  lives  wherever  generous  hearts 
are  moved  by  the  story  of  heroic  struggle  and 
endurance.     Armed   men    trampled    over  these 


his  burial.  But  all  this  was  long  ago.  Now,  only 
faint  echoes  of  the  great  world's  tumult  came 
floating  on  the  winds  which  blew  from  the  south 
over  the  quiet  fields. 

Oh,  quiet  fields,  stretching  away  northwards ! 
Axel  shifted  himself  round  in  nis  seat  and  clasped 
his  arms,  not  heeding  what  he  did,  over  the  book 
he  had  been  reading,  as  he  thought  of  what  lay 
northwards.  But  a  very  little  way  over  the  fields 
is  Old  Upsala,  and  Odin's  grave — if  he  is  buried 
anywhere  but  in  the  sunset.  And  northwards  still 
is  Dalame,  and  beyond  Dalame,  Nordland,  and 
beyond  Nordland,  the  North  Star !  It  seemed  to 
Axel  that  he  looked  out  over  the  last  few  leagues 
of  the  world  ;  that,  like  some  mariner  of  old,  he 
stood  on  the  extremest  verge,  and  looked  towards 
other  worlds. 

Not  only  when  he  looked  over  the  fields  (where 
the  spire  of  Wak-Sala  Church  rose  from  its  sur- 
rounding trees)  did  Axel  feel  that  he  was  brought 
near  to  the  far-off.  Everything  around  him  said, 
"  Here  has  Thought  made  itself  a  harbour."  The 
old-world  city,  the  quaint  cathedral,  the  sense  of 
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union  with  all  the  ages,  and  yet  of  extreme  re- 
moteness from  all  the  world,  filled  him  with  a 
vague  yearning  to  do,  to  be,  he  knew  not  what. 
The  place  seemed  so  crowded  with  ghosts,  that 
there  was  no  room  in  it  for  him.  Ghosts  P  No, 
not  ghosts  — rather,  thoughts,  awful,  majestic, 
beautiful.  When  he  first  sawthe  long  white  room, 
with  all  its  treasures,  he  had  said  to  himself,  and 
to  his  father,  that  here  one  could  read  well.  But 
now  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  read  for 
thinking,  and  could  not  think  for  dreaming. 

There  was  not  much  in  Axel's  own  life  to  look 
back  upon.  The  last  month  seemed  to  him  far 
more  crowded  with  events  than  all  the  rest  of  his 
sixteen  years.  He  had  gone  to  the  village  school, 
studied  with  his  father,  dreamed  away  whole  days 
on  the  shores  of  the  great  lake,  which  always 
seemed  to  him  to  be  reminding  him  of  some  vast 
sea,  whose  moanings  he  had  yet  never  heard. 
Sometimes  he  had  gone  out  in  a  boat ;  once  as 
far  as  Motala.  But  he  had  never  been  so  lucky 
as  to  see  a  mirage,  and  had  been  fain  to  content 
himself  with  begging  his  father  to  repeat  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  the  wonderful  phantom-city  he  had 
seen  as  he  was  returning  from  visiting  a  sick 
parishioner,  in  the  year  the  old  king  died.  But 
nothing  had  ever  happened  to  Axel — not  even  to 
see  a  mirage  1 

To  be  sure  he  had  been  confirmed  last  Easter ; 
but  every  one  is  confirmed. 

Not  every  one,  however,  has  such  a  sweet  little 
mother  to  kiss  him  on  his  confirmation-morning, 
or  such  a  father  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  head  and 
bless  him.  Dear  father!  dear  little  mother!  Axel 
felt  as  though  he  had  pins  in  his  eyes,  and  pre- 
sently there  was  a  wet  spot  on  the  yellow  page  of 
the  old  book  he  was  not  reading. 

Axel  Soderman  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  had 
been  a  student  in  the  University  of  Upsala  exactly 
one  month ;  bat  he  felt  like  a  man,  and  a  man 
who  had  seen  the  world  (had  he  not  walked  the 
streets  of  Stockholm  and  listened  to  the  professors 
of  Upsala  ?),  and  he  looked  back  over  the  vast  ex- 
periences of  the  last  four  weeks  to  those  unevent- 
ful years  of  childhood  and  boyhood,  with  a  tender 
regret  too  pathetic  to  be  absurd. 

His  father  had  brought  him  to  the  university. 
The  dear  little  mother,  and  Anna  Moller,  and  the 
schoolmaster,  and  a  good  many  more,  had  all 
Stood  on  Lillekoping-Quay,  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs and  calling  "  Farvel  1"  as  the  Konung  Karl 
weighed  her  anchor.  Axel  had  felt  a  lump  rise'in 
his  throat,  and  had  admitted  to  himself  that  he 
must  have  cried  had  not  his  father  been  going 
with  him. 

The  voyage  from  Lillekoping  to  Stockholm  was 
to  Axel  a  kind  of  tour  of  the  world.  How 
many  places  they  called  at,  whose  names  he 
had  learned  and  whose  situation  he  had  found 
upon  the  map  I  And  how  glorious  the  sunsets 
were  upon  the  lakes  !  And  how  his  heart  leapt 
into  his  mouth  when,  on  a  fine  afternoon,  the  cap- 
tain came  up  to  his  father,  and,  pointing  to  a  white 
glimmer  of  nouses  and  spires  between  two  wooded 
bluffs,  said  "  Stockholm!" 

Then  what  a  three  days  was  that  which  they  spent 
in  seeing  the  city.    The  people  were  far  more  ele- 


gant than  the  good  folks  of  Lillekoping  (who  had 
not  a  bonnet  among  them) ;  and  the  father's  coat 
looked  very  old-fashioned  beside  the  Paris-cut 
coats  which  frequented  Hasselbacke ;  but  Axel 
was  never  so  proud  of  his  father  as  when  he  com- 
pared him  with  these  elegant  persons,  and  re- 
marked that  the  pastor's  grey  hair,  and  keen  eyes, 
and  rugged  features  resembled  those  of  the  "Vil- 
lage Pastor  making  a  Visit  of  Consolation,"  in  the 
picture  in  the  Palace. 

They  saw  the  Palace,  and  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  Gustaf  Wasa's  sword,  and  the  horse  which 
Gustaf  Adolf  rode  at  Liitzen,  and  many  robes  of 
state  or  masquerade,  in  which  kings  and  queens 
had  danced,  or  fought,  or  died.  Axel  was  too 
much  carried  away  by  reverent  enthusiasm  to  be 
able  to  single  out  any  one  relic  from  the  rest ;  but 
his  father  seemed  most  impressed  by  the  sight  of 
the  little  yellow- painted  wooden  cradle  in  which 
Charles  xii  was  once  rocked  to  sleep.  The  pastor 
stood  long  before  it*  and  then,  with  flushed  face 
and  gleaming  eyes,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Axel's 
shoulder. 

"Look,  my  sonl"  he  cried;  "in  that  little 
cradle  slept  the  babe  who  conquered  at  Narva ! 
He  pressed  Czar  Peter  hard.  The  only  man  before 
whom  Czar  Peter  ever  fled,  lay  in  that  poor  cradle ! 
Had  he  but  lived  another  ten  years  ! " 

A  number  of  people  had  collected,  and  to  them 
the  pastor  further  descanted  on  the  history  of  that 
Strange  madman-hero,  at  whose  name  Once  the 
world  grew  pale.  And  Axel  listened ;  and  the 
vague  longings  which  had  disturbed  even  the 
sleepy  quiet  of  Lillekoping  awoke  in  him,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  they  meant.  And  all  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  pastor  murmured  to  himself, 
"  That  little  cradle  held  him  !  He  pressed  Czar 
Peter  hard ! " 

Not  even  the  vaults  in  the  Riddarholms  Church 
had  so  deeply  moved  the  pastor;  but  Axel's  young 
imagination  found  more  to  enthrall  it  in  the  dim 
tapers  and  the  rich  but  faded  trappings  of  the 
coffins  which  held  the  dust  of  kings.  He  stood  so 
long  leaning  against  the  rails,  looking,  as  it  were, 
into  the  dimness  of  death,  that  his  father  at  last 
aroused  him. 

"  Art  thou  sleeping,  my  son  ?  "  he  asked,  kindly. 
"  It  were  no  wonder ;  we  have  had  much  fatigue." 

But  Axel  turned  round  and  showed  a  face  which 
had  been  dreaming  other  dreams  than  those  which 
sleep  brings.  The  pastor  gently  patted  his  shoulder, 
and  the  two  went  silently  up  the  steps  and  out  into 
the  great  church,  and  Axel's  eyes  wandered  over 
the  escutcheons  of  the  Knights  of  the  Seraphim, 
and  that  vague  longing  rose  in  him  higher  than 
ever,  and  wrung  his  heart  with  pain,  which  yet 
was  not  pain. 

"  It  is  so  still  in  our  village,"  said  the  pastor,  as 
they  stepped  out  into  the  broad  sunshine ;  "  thou 
art  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  great  world." 

The  simple  pastor  of  Lillekoping  had  never 
been  out  of  Sweden  in  his  life,  and  found  this 
expedition  to  the  capital  tremendously  exciting  to 
himself. 

At  Upsala  they  set  off  to  find  Professor  Larsson, 
the  pastor's  old  college- friend,  and  the  author  of 
"The  Northern  Flora,"  whose  letters  to  his  father 
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had  generally  resulted  in  a  "  botanical  day,"  as  the 
pastor  called  the  long  rambles  they  took  together 
in  search  of  some  rare  species  mentioned  by  the 
professor. 

Professor  Larsson  received  them  both  with  the 
greatest  affection,  and  himself  took  them  over  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Lecture-rooms.  Axel  first  caught 
a  glimpse  of  this  enchanted  room  between  the 
good  professor's  waving  arms. 

"  You  should  be  here,  Soderman,"  exclaimed 
the  professor.  "You  are  thrown  away  at  Lille- 
koping, positively  thrown  away.  A  man  who  has 
studied  the  Zygodontes  as  you  have  ! " 

"We  cannot  all  be  professors,  dear  Larsson," 
said  Axel's  father.  "  Some  one  must  be  pastor  to 
the  poor  people  at  Lillekoping." 

"Tell  me  not!"  cried  the  professor.  "Aman 
who  understands  the  distinction  between  Gymnos- 
tomum  and  Anhtangium!" 

Axel  was  a  little  indignant.  Was  not  his  father 
beloved  and  honoured  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Lillekoping  ?  Did  not  the  schoolmasters 
of  all  the  villages  for  miles  round  bring  their  diffi- 
culties to  Pastor  Soderman  ?  Had  not  even  Pastor 
Winkel,  of  Jonkoping,  the  most  learned  pastor  in 
Smaland,  sent  his  translation  of  the  "  Georgics  " 
to  the  pastor  of  Lillekoping,  beseeching  his 
opinion  and  even  adopting  several  of  his  sugges- 
tions P  Axel  was  about  to  inform  the  professor  of 
this  flattering  circumstance,  when  his  father's 
adoring  admiration  of  the  "Codex  Argenteus" 
made  him  forget  all  personal  considerations.  The 
professor  unlocked  the  case  in  which  this  priceless 
treasure  lay,  and  Axel  reverently  touched  the 
venerable  parchment,  while  the  professor  narrated 
how  an  Englishman  had  offered  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dalers  for  the  famous  "  Codex."  "  But  we 
told  him,"  said  the  professor,  with  suppressed 
exultation,  and  bending  down  to  look  closer  at 
the  manuscript,  "  we  told  him  that  he  should  not 
have  it  if  he  gave  us  that  for  every  leaf  1 " 

"  It  is  very  affecting  to  me,  dear  Larsson,  to 
behold  again  all  these  things,  which  I  knew  so 
well  so  many  years  ago,"  said  Pastor  Soderman, 
as  they  all  walked  up  the  knobly  streets  of  Upsala. 
"  Old  age  then  looked  so  far  off,  and  now  it  is 
youth  which  seems  distant ;  and  here  is  my  boy, 
preparing  to  begin  the  same  experience  I  One 
day  ho  too,  perhaps,  will  return  here,  a  grey- 
haired  man,  with  his  son  by  his  side,  and  will  tell 
him  of  this  day,  and  of  the  old  grandfather,  long 

But  Axel  threw  his  arms  round  his  father's 
neck,  and  sobbed  out  that  he  must  not  talk  so,  he 
could  not  bear  it.  There  was  no  one  in  the  street 
to  be  surprised  at  this  outburst,  only  a  pretty  girl, 
who  happened  to  be  looking  out  of  a  window  at 
the  moment,  and  whose  curiosity  had  no  doubt 
been  aroused  by  the  little  scene,  drew  back  blush- 
ing as  she  saw  that  Axel  observed  her. 

These  things  happened  a  month  ago.  The 
pastor  had  king  since  returned  to  his  village,  and 
Axel  was  accustomed  to  his  new  life.  He  had 
written  regularly  to  his  father  and  mother,  telling 
them  all  that  he  did,  and  a  great  deal  that  he 
thought. 

"  I  work  as  hard  as  I  can,  dear  father,"  he  had 


said,  "and  I  think  the  professors  arc  satisfied 
with  me.  But,  dear  father,  I  am  greatly  troubled 
by  wandering  thoughts.  When  I  am  learning 
botany,  I  am  thinking  about  history,  and  when  I 
am  at  the  history- class,  Horace's  '  Odes '  or  some 
passage  from  Virgil  will  come  into  my  head. 
There  is  so  much  to  learn  that  I  can  scarcely  be 
patient  enough  to  learn  only  one  thing  at  once. 
And  there  still  seems  something  beyond,  which  I 
want  more  than  all  which  lies  near  at  hand.  You 
will  think  me  foolish,  perhaps,  but  I  promised  to 
tell  you  all  that  troubled  me,  and,  indeed,  this 
that  I  tell  you  follows  me,  whatever  I  do,  and 
makes  my  tasks  harder  than  they  would  be." 

This  had  been  the  substance  of  Axel's  last  letter 
home,  and  he  was  thinking  it  over  and  wishing 
he  could  see  the  dear  father'  and  mother  but  for 
an  hour — perhaps  then  he  would  be  able  to  settle 
down  better,  and  concentrate  his  wandering 
thoughts — when  a  slight  noise  made  him  turn  his 
head.  He  was  a  little  startled  to  see  Old  Jorgens, 
the  librarian,  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  win- 
dow-seat. 

Old  Jorgens  always  moved  about  as  noiselessly 
as  a  shadow,  and  Axel  thought  to-day  that  he 
looked  as  though,  if  the  sun  shone  in  at  the  win- 
dow, he  would  fade  and  flicker  and  be  gone,  as 
shadows  do  when  the  sun  comes  out.  How  old 
Old  Jorgens  was  was  an  uncertainty — sixty, 
seventy,  eighty,  no  one  knew  which.  He  had  a 
thin,  fresh- coloured  face,  very  little  wrinkled ;  his 
eyes  were  clear  blue,  as  clear  as  a  boy's,  and  bis  long 
scanty  hair  was  perfectly  white.  He  was  thin  and 
slight,  and  a  little  bent.  He  seldom  spoke,  and 
when  he  did  his  voice  was  like  a  very  distant 
tinkling  bell,  or  a  voice  in  a  dream.  He  wore 
knee-breeches,  and  his  small  but  well-shaped 
old  legs  were  encased  in  neat  grey  stockings. 
His  coat  and  waistcoat  were  of  a  remoter  date 
than  even  Pastor  Soderman' s  best  suit,  which  he 
wore  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  confirmations. 
It  was  not  unlike  that  worn  by  the  old  school- 
master of  Lillekoping,  the  father  of  the  present 
one,  and  grandfather  of  Anna  Moller,  Axel's 
playfellow.  One  or  the  senior  students,  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  who  came  from  Jonkoping,  and 
condescendingly  addressed  Axel  as  a  neighbour, 
had  told  him  that  Old  Jorgens  was  once  a  student 
himself.  That  must  have  heen  before.the  memory 
of  living  man,  for  the  senior  student  had  never 
heard  of  any  one  who  claimed  to  have  been  his 
contemporary.  Even  the  professors  had  all  found 
him  there,  said  the  senior  student,  who,  however, 
was  not  one  to  spoil  a  good  tale  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  extra  details. 

Old  Jorgens  was  Young  Jorgens  once  upon  a 
time,  and  was  so  distinguished  a  chemist  and 
mineralogist  that  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
chemical  professor  of  that  day.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  in  due  time  be  a  professor  himself. 
He  married  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  chosen 
while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  loved  all  his  life. 
They  had  two  children.  Then,  when  the  youngest 
was  about  two  years  old,  there  came  an  unhealthy 
autumn,  and  fever  broke  out  in  Upsala.  In  one 
week  the  young  wife  and  her  babes  died,  and  were 
buried  together.    Jorgens  himself,  lying  between 
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life  and  death,  did  not  know  of  his  loss  until,  when 
his  fever  had  left  him,  he  crawled  one  day  from  his 
bed  and  searched  the  house  to  see  why  his  wife 
did  not  come  to  him.  The  nurse,  who  had  fallen 
asleep,  was  awakened  by  his  shaking  her  violently, 
and  crying,  in  a  terrible  voice,  while  he  held  to- 
wards her  a  string  of  cornelian  beads,  "  Where  is 
my  wife  ?  "  Frightened,  and  but  half  awake,  she 
could  find  no  answer.  "  Is  she  dead  ? "  he 
shrieked.  "  Speak  !  Is  she  dead  ?  "  And  when 
the  trembling  nurse  burst  into  tears,  without  re- 
plying, he  suddenly  released  his  hold,  and  fell, 
with  a  faint  cry,  at  her  feet.  They  thought  at  first 
that  he  was  dead  ;  but  after  many  hours  of  uncon- 
sciousness he  opened  his  eyes,  from  which  the 
look  that  had  so  frightened  the  "nurse  was  quite 
gone.  Very  slowly  his  strength  returned,  but  his 
hair  had  grown  white,  and  there  were  strange  gaps 
in  his  memory.  He  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten 
that  he  was  assistant  to  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
and  resumed  his  student-habit  of  reading  in  the 
library.  As  it  became  evident  that  no  attempt 
must  be  made  to  rouse  him — an  incautious  refer- 
ence to  the  past  having  produced  a  most  alarming 
excitement — he  was  made  sub -librarian,  and  he 
had  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  post. 
He  knew  where  every  book  was  to  be  found ;  he 
prepared  new  catalogues  from  time  to  time,  and 
kept  the  library  in  perfect  order.  But  .he  was 
never  seen  to  open  a  book  on  the  subjects  which 
had  been  his  chief  study.  He  but  seldom  con- 
sulted any  book,  unless  to  ascertain  its  title  for  the 
catalogues  on  which  he  was  always  at  work.  It  was 
said  that  jorgens  was  a  poor  student,  and  had,  on 
completing  his  course,  modestly  solicited  this  very 
post  of  sub-librarian ;  but  the  authorities  consi- 
dered him  worthy  of  something  better,  and  had 
made  him  chemical  assistant. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  Old  Jorgens  was 
disturbed  by  dim  memories.  He  would  wander 
about  with  the  air  of  one  who  seeks  for  something. 
At  such  limes  he  usually  carried  with  him  a  cor- 
nelian necklace,  which  tradition  said  he  had  given 
to  his  wife  on  her  wedding-morning,  the  same 
which  he  had  found  on  the  fatal  day  which  over- 
threw his  reason. 

Axel  had  been  much  struck  with  Old  Jorgens 
and  his  story.  He  felt  a  mixture  of  pity  and  awe 
for  the  old  man  whose  real  life  had  stopped  so 
long  ago — he  even  thought  he  perceived  deep 
meanings  behind  the  few  and  strangely-turned 
sentences  he  uttered. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Jorgens,"  said  Axel,  respect- 
fully. 

"  Not  good  day — it  is  always  good  morrow  with 
you,"  said  Old  jorgens,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile 
which  disconcerted  Axel. 

"What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Jorgens?"  he 
asked,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say  to  divert  Old 
Jorgens'  eyes  from  himself.  In  spite  of  the  senior 
student's  description  of  the  sub-librarian  as  a 
harmless,  half-cracked  old  fellow.  Axel  credited 
him  with  mysterious  powers  of  discernment.  To 
him  Old  Jorgens'  reply  seemed  to  have  direct  re- 
ference to  the  thoughts  which  had  so  lately  been 
occupying  his  own  mind. 
Old  Jorgens  did  not  answer  Axel's  question,  but, 


as  though  it  had  recalled  him  to  his  own  concerns, 
he  began  closely  examining  the  object  which  he 
had  been  holding  half-concealed  in  his  hand.  Old 
Jorgens'  hands  were  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century 
older  than  his  face.  Axel's  fresh  young  face  grew 
pale  as  he  saw  what  it  was  that  the  sub-librarian 
was  holding  up  to  the  light,  weighing  in  his 
hand,  and  caressing  with  withered  fingers.  It  was 
a  string  of  cornelian  beads,  and  Axel  had  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  identical  necklace  of  which 
he  had  been  told.  He  turned  away  his  head  to 
the  window  lest  Old  Jorgens  should  see  the  tears 
which  he  could  not  keep  back,  for  this  young 
student  had  as  yet  had  little  experience  of 
tragedy. 

Axel  was  still  gazing  over  the  fields  (without 
seeing  them  very  clearly),  when  Old  Jorgens 
laid  a  hand  on  his  knee. 

"  That  is  bad,  very  bad,"  he  said,  making  as 
though  he  brushed  tears  out  of  his  own  eyes, 
those  clear  boyish  eyes,  which  looked  as  though 
no  tear  had  ever  dimmed  them.  "  You  should  get 
one  of  these."     He  held  up  the  necklace. 

" What  use  would  it  be,  Mr.  Jorgens?"  asked 
Axel,  wondering. 

Old  Jorgens  looked  at  him  and  smiled  and 
nodded  his  head.  "It  is  the  stone  of  forgetful- 
ness,"  he  said,  softly.     "  It  will  make  you  forget." 

Axel  was  beginning  to  say,  "  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  forget,"  when  he  checked  himself.  Better  not 
to  say  that ;  better  to  humour  poor  Old  Jorgens. 
So  he  asked  instead,  "  Where  can  I  get  one,  Mr. 
Jorgens  ?" 

The  librarian  looked  from  him  to  the  necklace, 
then  to  him  again.  "  Out  there  where  you  arc 
always  looking,"  he  said,  in  the  mysterious  inner 
voice,  which  seemed  to  Axel's  susceptible  imagi- 
nation so  pregnant  with  secret  meaning.  "There, 
where  you  are  always  looking." 

He  pointed  to  the  fields,  still  nodding  and 
smiling.  Then,  before  Axel  could  find  words,  he 
had  risen  and  glided  noiselessly  out  of  the  library, 
turning  once  or  twice  as  he  went,  to  say,  still  with 
that  mysterious  air,  "  Out  there,  where  you  are 
always  looking." 


&  gtirihfcag. 

I  will  not  wish  thee,  dearest,  length  of  days. 
Riches  and  fame- these  make  not  life  complete ; 
Bat  unto  thee  the  sweet  be  very  tweet, 
Though  bitter  be  most  bitter.    Good  is  praise, 
And  blest  are  they  that  leave  all  men  theii  heirs, 
But  love  is  better.     Wealth  hath  many  cares. 
Be  rich  in  love  and  joy,  in  thoughts  that  rai*c 
Thee  from  the  sordid  throng  who  toil  and  fret 
Still  more  and  more  of  this  world's  good  to  get, 
Scarce  glad  when  they  have  gotten.    Whale'er  waji 
Thou  goest,  keep  thy  heart  in  tune,  and  hear 
Beneath  life's  discords  hidden  music  clear, 
Which  whoso  hears,  although  all  else  decays, 
Keeps  spring  within  his  heart  through  wintry  dap. 


THE  KINGS  OF  LAUGHTER. 


V. — THE   LUDICROUS  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 


WE  suppose  that,  merely  regarded  as  a 
humorist,  Moliere,  the  master  of  French 
comedy,  was  the  greatest  that  ever  lived. 
William  Hazlitt  ranks  htm  not  only  equal  with, 
but  almost  above  Shakespeare  in  this  single  par- 
ticular. Shakespeare,  however,  was  a  humorist 
but  something  more ;  Moliere  was  a  humorist, 
this  was  his  attribute ;  and,  as  a  humorist,  he 
stands  alone.  He  was  neither  a  mere  wit  or  droll, 
like  our  comic  dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  but, 
in  a  real  and  honest  and  ingenious  manner,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  preaching  truths  essen- 
tial to  the-well-being  of  society,  and  ridiculing  its 
almost  necessary  follies.  Few  of  the  laughers  of 
society  are  more  healthful  than  Moliere ;  true,  he 
set  himself  to  trounce  the  sins  and  the  follies  of 
life ;  noodledom  and  knavedom  were  the  king- 
doms against  which  he  marched  the  bright  legion- 
aries of  his  nimble  wit ;  the  things  he  set  himself 
to  thrash  were  powerful  things  in  their  day, 
powerful  in  all  days,  as  powerful  now  as  then ; 
they  put  one  in  mind  of  what  he  said  of  some 
corpulent  character  in  one  of  his  pieces  :  "That 
fellow  is  so  big  that  a  man  could  not  thrash  the 
whole  of  him  in  one  day,  he  gives  himself  such 
airs  of  grandeur." 

It  was  far  from  Moli£re's  design  ever  to  laugh 
at  things  or  persons  truly  religious,  although  his 
most  famous  piece,  "  Tartuffe,"  was  charged  with 
holding  religion  up  to  ridicule,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  France  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  it  down.  The  king,  Louis  xiv, 
liked  it,  and  once,  after  he  had  been  to  see  the 
scandalous  play  of  "  Scaramouche,"  in  which  re- 
ligion was  not  only  laughed  at,  but  made  the 
subject  of  mockery  and  scoffing,  the  king  said  to 
the  great  Prince  de  Conde,  "I  should  like  to 
know  how  it  is  the  saints  are  so  scandalised  at 
Moliere' s  comedy,  and  yet  they  make  no  complaint 
of  this  one  of  Scaramouche."  The  prince  re- 
plied, "Ah,  the  play  of  Scaramouche  ridicules 
religion,  and  these  gentry  don't  care  about  that, 
but  Moliere  ridicules  themselves,  and  they  can't 
endure  that." 

The  medical  profession  furnished  this  humorist 
with  some  of  the  best  preserves  and  battues  for 
his  satiric  fun.  Would  it  be  possible  for  any  physi- 
cian or  apothecary  to  read  him  and  to  forgive  him? 
Again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  his  works,  the 
medical  profession  is  the  target  of  his  wit ;  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that,  at  that  time,  it 
deserved  all  the  jokes  that  he  fired  at  it.  In  his 
"Lover  Doctor"  something  of  his  contempt  ap- 
pears in  the  exclamation  of  the  father,  ".Go,  run  for 
a  doctor,  and  bring  a  lot  of  them  ! "  The  same 
father,  utterly  distracted  by  his  four  physicians, 
runs  out  in  bewildered  despair,  and  purchases  a 
quack  medicine,  a  quack  hawker  puffing  up  its 
•nerits,  vowing  that  it  will  cure  anything,  and  that 


all  the  gold  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
could  not  sufficiently  repay  its  numerous  virtues. 
To  which  the  poor  purchaser  replies,  "  Sir,  1  can 
fully  believe  that  mountains  of  gold  are  inadequate 
for  the  purchase  of  your  remedy,  still,  if  meanwhile 
you  will  accept  the  slight  sum  of — eighteenpence." 
So  the  etiquette  of  consultation,  which  is  still 
about  as  fearful  as  a  ghost,  sometimes  more 
terrible  than  a  ghost  in  a  household,  is  finely  hit 
off  by  Moliere  when  he  makes  one  of  his  doctors 
exclaim,  "  Your  daugh-au-aughter  ma-a-ay  d-i-e, 
bu-u-t  you  at  le-e-ast  will  have  d-one  your  du-u-ty; 
and  you  will  have  the  con-on-solation  that  she 
met  her  de-a-eath  ac'-c'-ording  to  fo-o-orm." 
And  Monsieur  Babis,  the  gabbler,  clatters  out, 
"  Certainly ;  better  to  die  by  rule,  than  to  recover 
against  rule  1 " 

Few  of  Moliere's  pieces  are  better  known  and 
have  been  more  frequently  quoted  than  "Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  " — the  citizen  who  apes 
the  aristocrat.  Monsieur  Jourdain,  his  cunning 
valet,  mentions  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
monsieur's  late  father — who,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  a  draper — but  the  valet  speaks 
of  him  as  one  of  the  Parisian  gentry.  Mon- 
sieur, enchanted,  exclaims,  "And  yet  there  are 
some  idiots  of  people  who  try  to  make  out 
that  he  was  a  tradesman ! "  To  which  the 
valet  replies,  "  He  a  tradesman  I  It's  a  piece 
of  sheer  calumny !  He  never  was  1  The  fact 
is,  he  was  an  extremely  obliging  person,  and, 
as  he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  woollen 
stuffs  and  broadcloths,  he  chose  them  from  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  districts,  caused  them  to  be 
brought  to  his  house,  and  gave  them  to  his  friends 
for  money."  This  was  the  worthy  who  desired 
some  assistance  in  concocting  a  little  note  to 
drop  at  the  feet  of  a  lady  of  quality.  The  pro- 
fessor whose  assistance  he  implores  says : 


Do  you  think  of  addressing  her  inverse? 

Mons.  /'.—No,  no ;  not  in  verse. 

Prof. — You  wish  it  merely  prose? 

Matu.  F. — No  ;  neither  prose  nor  verse. 

Pre/.— It  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

Mans.  /.—Why? 

Prof.— Because,  monsieur,  we  can  only  express  ourselves 
in  prose  and  verse. 

Stent.  F. — Only  in  prose  and  verse? 

Prof. — No,  monsieur.  All  that  is  not  prose  is  verse  ;  and 
all  that  is  not  verse  is  prose. 

Mans.  F. — And  what  are  we  talking  now ;  what's  that  ? 

Prof.— That's  prose. 

Mons.  /'.—What !  When  I  say,  "  Nicole,  bring  me  my 
slippers,  and  give  me  my  nightcap,"  that's  prose? 

/^/-Yes,  monsieur. 

Mons.  /".—Only  think.  Here's  more  than  forty  years  I  ve 
been  speaking  prose  without  knowing  it. 


THE  KINGS  OF  LAUGHTER. 
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Monsieur  Jourdain's  notions  of  marrying  his 
daughter  were  in  harmony  with  all  his  other 
notions,  and  when  his  wife  attempted  to  reason 
with  him  upon  their  preposterous  folly,  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  at  a 
match  so  much  above  their  own  rank,  he  exclaims, 
"  My  daughter  shall  be  a  marchioness  in  spite  of 
you  and  all  the  world  I  and  if  yon  put  me  in-  a 
passion,  I'll  make  her  a  duchess ! "  We  have  a 
great  number  of  these  sly  hits  at  human  follies, 
which  seem  to  perpetuate  themselves  through  all 
ages  in  "Les  Femmes  Savantes "  (The  Learned 
Ladies),  in  which  we  find  much  laughter  indulged 
at  many  social  foibles  which  seem  to  be  as  cha- 
racteristic of  our  times  as  those  of  Moliere.  It 
is  an  elaborate  satire  upon  a  solemn  style  of 
pedantic  cant,  and  as  the  "  Tartuffe "  satirised 
hypocritical  pretentiousness  in  religion,  this  sati- 
rises the  same  in  literature. 

Moliere  delighted  to  inflict  chastisement  upon 
the  ignorant  pretenders  to  knowledge,  upon 
dealers  in  fine  words.  Virtue  itself  finds  no  enemy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  warm  friend  in  Moliere. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  wisdom  in  him,  strong 
common  sense,  a  constant  dwelling  upon  the 
plain,  the  homely,  the  good,  and  the  true.  He 
says,  very  truly,  "  One  of  humanity's  weaknesses 
is  curiosity  to  learn  things  it  would  not  like  to 
know ;  one  of  its  vices  is  the  dressing  paltry  ideas 
in  great,  sonorous  words,  and  almost  imposing 
upon  itself  with  the  idea  that  it  really  has  know- 
ledge because  it  has  deliberately  enmeshed  itself 
in  ignorance."  Thus,  in  the  "  School  for  Wives," 
we  meet  the  following  passage  : 

Elite. — Courage,  courage,  Monsieur  Lysidas  !  Wc  are  lost 
if  you  give  way. 

Lyiid. — What,  monsieur  1  When  the  protasis,  the  epitasis, 
and  the  peripateia— 

Detail.— Ah,  Monsieur  Lysidas,  you  overwhelm  us  with 
fine  words.  Don't  be  so  learned,  for  mercy 'a  sake !  Hu- 
manise your  discourse,  and  speak  so  as  to  be  understood.  Do 
yon  fancy  that  a  Greek  term  gives  more  weight  to  your  argu- 
ments? And  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  quite  as  well 
to  say,  "  the  development  of  the  subject  "  as  the  "protasis;" 
the  "progress  of  the  plot"  as  the  "epitasis;"  and  the 
"crowning  incident  "  as  the  "  peripateia."  ? 

Thus  he  dealt  with  pretentious  exquisites.  How 
he  would  have  enjoyed  hitting  off  in  one  of  his 
polished  character  paintings  such  a  person  as 
Beau  Brummell,  who,  upon  being  told  that  it  was 
understood  that  he  had  dined  at  the  house  of 
some  rich  nobody,  said,  "Yes,  it  is  true;  and 
the  worst  of  it  was,  the  fellow  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  us  I "  And  we  believe  it  was  on  the  same 
occasion,  when  the  invitation  was  given,  and 
Brummell  was  pressed  to  accept,  that  he  con- 
sented, saying,  "  Well,  I  will,  if  you  won't  men- 
tion it  1 "        7 

With  a  singular  ease,  but  a  delightfully  grace- 
ful manner,  Moliere  delineates  innumerable 
aspects  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  life.  It  is  true, 
that  which  one  of  his  best  English  commentators 
has  said  of  him,  "  He  is  a  vital  writer — a  really 
great  author;  his  wit  has  an  unfading  vivacity, 
his  humour  an  undying  richness."  He  was  one 
of  the  Kings  of  Laughter,  and,  we  venture  to  think, 


frequently  more  enjoyable  through  an  English 
translation  than  even  in  the  French.  So  much  is 
written  in  that  rhyming  versification  which  Byron 
has  called  "  that  whetstone  of  the  teeth,  mono- 
tony and  wire."  There  was  a  certain  Count  Gilles 
in  Paris  in  that  day,  upon  whom  the  following  epi- 
gram was  written : 

Gilles  wishes  it  thought  he's  full  of  affair  ; 
You  meet  with  him  here,  you  meet  with  him  there ; 
To  bustle  about  is  the  whole  of  hit  care  j 
Though  he's  always  a-going,  he's  going  nowhere. 

Moliere  drew  the  likeness  of  the  same  fussy  per- 
son as  follows : 

From  the  head  to  the  foot  he's  mode  up  of  mystery  ; 
With  a  glance  of  his  eye  infers  a  whole  history  ; 
For  ever  he's  busy  without  any  business* 
And  fidgets  without  any  grounds  for  uneas'ness. 
He  takes  by  the  button  each  one  in  his  turn, 
And  hints,  speaking  low,  with  a  face  of  concern, 
At  some  secret  that  just  turns  out  to  be  none  ; 
Tells  trifles  as  if  they  would  never  be  done  ; 
Even  bids  you  "Good  day,"  approaching  quite  near, 
And  whispers  the  "  Farewell "  into  your  ear. 

Moliere' s  humour  is  so  rich  and  various  that  it 
is  quite  as  vain  to  attempt  to  represent  him  by  any 
two  or  three  extracts  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  in 
the  same  way  to  represent  Shakespeare ;  and  we 
do  more  than  a  little  injustice  to  him  by  the  very 
brief  passages  we  have  quoted,  for  it  was  his 
manner  to  turn  his  humour  round  and  round,  and 
with  every  turn  to  set  it  in  some  fresh  facet.  His 
consultations  of  physicians  is  very  mirthful  in 
this  way :  when  one  of  four  physicians  inquires  of 
Lisette,  a  servant-girl,  how  her  mistress's  coach- 
man is,  she  replies ; 

Oh,  very  well.     He's  dead. 

M.  Tomis.— Bad'} 

Liitttt.— Yes. 

M.  Tamis.— Thai  can't  be. 

Liitttt. — I  don't  know  whether  it  can  be,  but  I  know  that 

M.  Tamis.— He  can't  be  dead,  I  tell  you. 

Liitttt.  —And  I  tell  you  he  is  dead  and  buried. 

M.  Tamil. — You  are  mistaken. 

Liitttt. — I  saw  him. 

Af.  Tamil.— It's  impossible.  Hippocrates  says  that  three 
kinds  of  disorders  never  terminate  before  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day,  and  it  is  only  six  days  since  he  fell  ill, 

Lisette. — Hippocrates  may  say  what  be  pleases  ;  tht  tooth- 


It  has  been  thought  by  many  quite  undesirable 
to  have  the  eyes  opened  to  what  has  been  called 
the  ludicrous  side  of  life ;  it  has  been  judged  by 
some  undesirable  to  be  enlightened  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  incongruous  and  inconsistent  in 
human  nature  and  society.  Is  it  desirable,  it  has 
been  said,  to  be  able  to  see  all  the  little  ways 
and  little  tricks  of  little  men,  and  all  the  same 
littlenesses  as  they  exist  in  greater  men  ?  It  seems 
that  this  is  what  the  wit  of  the  highest  order  and 
the  humorist  have  been  perpetually  engaged  in 
noting,  the  laughable  side  of  life,  the  morbid,  the 
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one-sided  development,  the  caricaturing  spirit 
perpetually  on  the  look-out  to  pounce  upon  the 
follies  of  stupidity  or  falsehood.  "This  comes 
of  walking  on  the  earth,"  said  an  hidalgo  of 
Spain  as  he  fell  to  the  ground.  The  wits  of 
society  catch  up  such  traits  as  these  and  turn 
them  to  account.  "A Conservative,"  said  Douglas 
Jerrold,  "  is  a  man  who  will  not  look  at  the  new 
moon  out  of  respect  to  that  ancient  institution 
the  old  moon."  Hogarth  was  a  humorist  as  well 
as  David  Wilkie,  and  perhaps  we  soon  find  that 
the  first  is  neither  less  pleasing  nor  instructive 
than  the  last.  Such  men,  wits  and  humorists, 
whose  eyes  are  thus  opened,  behold  in  all  things, 
even  the  very  meanest,  moral  analogies,  and  use 
them.  It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  all 
laughter  should  be  spiteful,  bitter,  and  cynical ; 
there  is  a  point  of  vision  from  whence  we  may 
look  on  many  of  the  characters  of  every-day  life, 
and  laugh  while  we  look. 
i  One  of  the  most  genial  and  kindly  of  all 
humorists  was  Washington  Irving,  and  seldom 
have  the  follies  of  mankind  been  more  gently 
laughed  at  than  in  that  rare  book,  now  so  seldom 
referred  to,  "  Knickerboker's  History  of  New 
York."  How  far'  superior  to  so  much  of  the 
coarse  and  boisterous  humour  which  has  super- 
seded it.  Every  page  presents  pictures  of  moral 
incongruity ;  how  he  describes  the  days  of  Wonter 
van  Twiller,  Wonter  the  Doubter,  and  those 
golden  times  of  his  when  a  sweet  and  pensive 
calm  rested  over  the  whole  province,  when  there 
was  nothing  to  do  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in. 
Significantly  enough  we  are  told  that  in  the  days 
of  Wonter  the  Doubter,  grass  grew  before  the 
doors,  and  sheep  and  calves  grazed  in  the  Broad- 
way. The  family  of  the  Doubters,  the  men  to 
whom  heaven's  sweetest  atmosphere  was  a  gale 
of  smoke,  lived  amidst  the  becoming  silence 
of  the  long  pipes,  and  closed  their  eyes  amidst 
whiffs  of  tobacco.  Rip  van  Winkle  was  just 
such  another  sketch  from  the  same  sly  and  quiet 
pen.  But  who  does  not  know  the  story  of  Rip 
van  Winkle,  and  his  strange  ramble  to  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  and  his  twenty  years'  sleep ; 
and  how  he  came  back  to  his  own  village  again, 
expecting,  after  that  long  unconscious  slumber,  to 
find  everything  unchanged ;  and  how  all  was 
changed — the  village  sign  of  George  in  to  George 
Washington;  wife,  daughter,  friends,  all  gone! 
While  Rip  slept,  the  world,  and  time,  and  change, 
had  all  been  upon  the  move.  Who  does  not  read 
the  intention  in  all  this  ?  Washington  Irving  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  humorists;  every 
reader  ought  to  love  him.  His  merriment  does 
not  glare  or  glitter,  it  plays  so  harmlessly  round 
the  foibles  rather  than  the  sins  and  crimes  of 
humanity;  and  the  lighter  follies  and  smaller  in- 
firmities of  mankind  furnished  him  with  some  of 
his  choicest  hints  to  the  lovers  of  the  ludicrous. 

It  is  beneath  the  influence  of  such  a  humorist 
we  pleasantly  notice  the  absurdities  of  great  minds, 
and  the  egotism  and  foppishness  of  little  ones.  It 
is  the  perception  of  the  ludicrous  which,  while 
presenting  to  us  the  weakness  of  others,  let  us 
hope,  creates  some  perception  of  consistency  as  a 
safeguard  to  ourselves.     In  the  absence  of  this 


perception  we  are  in  danger  of  walking  upon  stilts, 
parading  onr  virtues,  worshipping  appearances, 
and  studiously  misrepresenting  ourselves  to  our- 
selves; we  are  like  tourists  who  visit  sublime 
scenery,  preparing  our  emotions  before  hand,  and 
laying  in  a  stock  of  wonder  and  awe  to  be  used  on 
appropriate  occasions;  all  cant  and  simulation  of 
great  sentiment  is  but  the  appearanceof  a  self- 
cxaggerating  foible. 

Some  persons  lay  themselves  very  especially 
open  to  something  more  than  a  merely  quiet 
delineation  of  a  strange  foible.  Sometime  since 
we  met  with  the  anecdote  of  a  man  exceedingly 
distressed  by  a  nightmare,  so  much  so  that  he 
applied  to  a  physician,  and  he  accounted  for  his 
distressing  visitations  in  a  singular  manner.  "If 
you'll  believe  me,  sir,  my  supper  is  usually  nothing 
particular;  perhaps  one  blood  pudding,  then  a 
trifle  of  pickled  salmon,  usually  after  this  I  have  a 
beefsteak  and  onions,  and  then  only  some  Derby- 
shire toasted  cheese,  which  I  relish  exceedingly, 
and  not  one  drop  do  I  drink  only  a  jug  of  egg-flip. 
I  think  it  must  be  alt  owing  to  the  bread."  The 
clever  author  of  the  "Stomach  and  its  Difficulties" 
dwells  at  length  on  the  folly  of  modem  dinners. 
It  is  possible  that  since  the  publication  of  that 
little  work  some  reform  has  been  effected.  In  our 
luxurious  condition  of  society  there  is  room  for 
reformation  still.     The  author  says  very  truly : 

"  The- world's  mode  of  living  is  preposterous; 
mixtures,  and  spices,  and  wines  are  the  ruin  of 
half  the  stomachs  in  the  world.  Just  see :  you 
take  at  a  dinner-party  soup  (say  turtle),  a  glass  or 
two  of  lime  punch,  perhaps,  turbot,  and  a  rich 
lobster  sauce,  with,  it  may  be,  say  an  oyster  pat6 
or  a  sweetbread  to  amuse  yourself  with  while  your 
host  is  cutting  you  a  slice  of  Southdown  haunch  ; 
this,  with  jelly  and  kidney  beans,  is  set  in  a  fer- 
ment with  a  couple  of  glasses  of  champagne,  to 
which  a  couple  of  glasses  of  hock  or  sauterne.are 
added.  A  wing  of  a  partridge  or  the  back  of  a 
leveret,  solaced  with  a  red  hermitage,  succeeds ; 
then  you  at  once  ease  and  chill  your  stomach  with 
a  piece  of  iced  pudding,  which  you  preposterously 
proceed  to  warm  again  with  a  glass  of  noyeau  or 
some  other  liqueur;  if  you  are  not  seduced  to 
coquet  with  a  spoonful  of  jelly  in  addition,  you 
are  certain  to  try  a  bit  of  stilton  and  a  piquant 
salad,  and  a  glass  of  port  therewith.  A  dessert, 
port,  sherry,  and  claret  fill  up  the  picture.  Now, 
I  ask  you,"  continues  our  author,  warming  with 
his  description,  "  if  this  is  not  about  the  routine 
of  the  majority  of  dinner-parties  one  goes  to  ? 
One  man  may  give  ox-tail  for  turtle,  or  another 
venison  for  mutton,  but  such  is  the  usual  order. 
Let  us-take  all  these  things — soup,  punch,  turbot, 
and  lobster  pate1,  haunch  and  sweet  sauce,  par- 
tridge and  port,  jelly,  ice,  and  noyeau ;  and  instead 
of  putting  them  into  your  stomach,  throw  them 
all  into  a  basin,  infusing  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
champagne  to  make  them  ferment,  and  what  a 
noxious -looking  mess  you  will  have.  Depend 
upon  it,  until  modem  dinners  are  altered,  there 
will  be  no  health ;  the  man,  in  fact,  who  asks  you 
to  a  dinner-party,  instead  of  being  your  friend,  is 
your  mortal  enemy.  He  makes  a  hospitable 
attempt  on  your  life." 
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is  simply  to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
month,  on  a  comparatively  unfrequented  track,  by 
any  one  who  desires  a  pleasant  trip. 

It  was  the  end  of  -April.  A  dull  grey  sky 
stretched  over  us  as  we  steamed  down  the  widen- 
ing reaches  of  the  Thames.  But  our  course  was 
set  sunward ;  we  were  bound  for  the  south  of 
Spain.  The  majority  of  our  little  company  were 
in  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure,  and  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  their  holiday.  Before  the  pilot 
left  us  at  Gravesend,  we  had  assembled  for  our  first 
meal,  and  made  acquaintance  with  each  other. 
There  were  twelve  of  us,  as  harmonious  a  set,  we 
presently  found,  as  could  well  have  been  thrown 
together. 

Our  ship  was  one  of  a  line  of  trading  vessels, 
and  was  named  after  her  southernmost  port.  The 
Gibraltar.  She  proved,  by  common  consent,  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  our  choice.  The  first 
night  was  spent  at  anchor  off  the  Goodwins.  At 
daylight  we  were  threading  the  narrow  channels. 
When  we  passed  Dover,  and  the  familiar  points 
along  the  coast  faded  one  by  one  from  sight,  we 
felt  our  voyage  begun.  There  were  many  specu- 
lations as  to  what  sort  of  treatment  we  might  meet 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  but  the  winds  and  the  waves 
were  merciful.  Certainly  the  magnificent  seas 
were  one  great  source  of  enjoyment.  There  is  a 
charm  in  the  perpetual  roll  of  breakers  on  the 
shore;  but  far  grander  was  the  wild  confusion 
here.     The  intense  deep  blue,  passing  almost  into 


through.       There 

was  no  serried  movement,  but  now  hither,  now 
thither,  the  billows  rose,  till  one  great  swell 
seemed  to  engulf  them  all,  every  big  wave  being 
fretted  by  the  winds  with  innumerable  tiny  ones, 
like  the  veins  on  a  leaf.  As  we  drew  south- 
ward there  were  touches  of  softer  beauty.  The 
skies  had  their  tints  of  purple,  and  orange,  and 
gold.  There  was  a  luxury  of  rest  in  watching 
the  silver  seas.  Never  can  one  forget  those  sheets 
of  molten  silver,  flashing  and  curling,  and  break- 
ing into  countless  spangles  of  light, — cascades 
of  almost  unendurable  brilliance.  And  at  night 
they  were  stiver  still,  but  softened  in  the  moon- 
light— like  the  pavement  of  some  fairy  land,  too 
ethereal  for  heavy  earthen  tread.  Such  things  no 
doubt  are  the  common-places  of  sea-travel ;  but 
the  landsman  notes  them  as  he  would  the  features 
of  an  Alpine  scene.  There  was,  however,  no  lack 
of  other  amusements — books,  converse,  games. 

II. — LISBON. 

We  reached  Lisbon  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day.  The  palace -crowned  heights  of 
Cintra  had  come  early  into  sight.  As  the  sun 
rose  higher,  we  had  watched  the  jagged  coast- 
line, beautiful  in  the  purple  haze.  On  the  sea 
behind  us,  a  fleet  of  fishing- vessels  spread  their 
white  wings,  like  huge  gulls  hanging  lightly  on 
our  track.  The  water  was  smooth  as  a  rippled 
lake.      Lisbon,   as  seen  from  the  Tagus,   is  a 
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picturesque  city,  revealing  its  palaces  and  streets 
in  bright  array.  For  five  miles  it  stretches 
along  the  river  front.  The  volcanic  outline  of 
the  hills  shows  plainly,  though  it  seems  difficult 
to  realise  that  on  these  fair  banks  were  enacted 
the  terrible  scenes  of  the  great  earthquake,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Noon  was  at  hand 
when  I  went  ashore  with  my  friend.  The  sun 
struck  back  from  the  street  with  a  fierce  heat, 
but  to  residents  it  was  their  choicest  weather,  and 
in  the  shade  there  was  a  delicious,  if  somewhat 
treacherous  breeze:  it  was  the  only  time  we 
suffered  any  discomfort.  The  temperature  was 
never  extreme ;  but  it  should  be  remarked,  the 
season  was  late  in  unfolding,  and  floods  of  rain 
had  retarded  the  spring.  Lisbon  has  many  points 
of  attraction  ;  but  as  our  purpose  is  not  detailed 
description,  we  pass  them  by. 

The  modem  tramway  runs  near  thfi  riverside,  but 
it  was  strange  to  see  the  patient  oxen  traversing 
the  same  streets,  and  dragging  rude  waggons  that 
might  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  world.  Almost 
the  first  sight  that  caught  our  eye  was  the  royal 
carriages  approaching.  We  followed  on  their 
track,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  funeral.  It  was  that  of  the  Duke  de  Avila, 
whom  we  heard  described  as  "the  Beaconsfield  of 
Portugal,"  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  shoe- 
maker's bench  to  the  highest  position.  The 
church  in  which  the  last  rites  were  being  per- 
formed, was  filled  by  a  dense  crowd  in  which  all 
classes  jostled.  High  personages,  profusely  de- 
corated with  ribbons  and  stars,  exchanged  words 
with  each  other  as  they  might  have  done  in  a 
drawing-room,  white  the  monotonous  chant  went 
on.  There  were  many  finely- featured  faces  in 
this  typical  gathering,  a  sort  of  placid  nobility  in 
which  there  was  no  trace  of  life's  severer  toil. 
When  the  last  taper  was  extinguished,  the  coffin 
was  borne  forth  and  laid  across  a  carriage,  pro- 
jecting over  the  doors  on  either  side.  It  seemed 
as  if  half  Lisbon  had  sent  its  representatives,  but 
wa  did  not  follow  to  the  cemetery.  It  would  have 
pleased  us  better  to  have  visited  the  graves  of 
Fielding  and  Doddridge  in  the  cypress -girded 
English  burying-ground.    This  also  was  inexpe- 

It  was  wiser  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
living,  and  we  were  soon  strolling  through  the 
Streets.  One  novelty  was  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets 
by  itinerant  vendors.  They  met  us  at  every  turn, 
and  we  were  surprised  afterwards  to  learn  with 
what  large  sums  these  vagrant  merchants  were 
sometimes  trusted.  The  Totteries  are  supported 
by  the  state,  and  the  drawing  takes  place  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  More  to  our  taste  were  the  musical 
cries  of  the  orange-seller.  The  barefooted  fish- 
women,  many  of  whom  are  peasants  from  the 
north,  were  also  conspicuous  with  their  balanced 
pose  and  quaint  costume.  The  shops,  as  far  as 
we  explored  them,  seemed  far  behind  the  average 
of  northern  cities. 

Later  in  the  day  we  tnmed  our  faces  westward 
towards  Belem,  to  the  church  of  Sao  Jeronymo, 
where  now  repose  the  ashes  both  of  Camoens 
and  Vasco  da  Gama.  It  was  in  a  little  church 
on  this  site    that   the  great  voyager  spent    in 


prayer  the  last  night  before  he  sailed  to  dis- 
cover a  southern  passage  to  India.  The  first 
gold  brought  from  the  East  was  devoted  to 
the  erection  of  the  pile  which  now  stands  here. 
Architecturally  it  is  disappointing.  When  the 
scaffolding  was  taken  down  from  the  central 
columns,  condemned  criminals  were  employed  to 
do  the  work  with  a  promise  of  pardon  if  they  sur- 
vived, while  the  architect  fled  before  his  critics. 
The  pillars  still  sustain  the  vaulted  roof,  but  they 
are  so  slender  as  to  justify  to  later  generations 
these  first  fears.  Adjacent  are  the  famous  cloisters 
of  the  monastery  built  at  the  same  time.  Mon- 
astic institutions  have  been  suppressed  in  Port- 
ugal, and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  change  which 
is  passing  over  Southern  Europe,  that  the  build- 
ing is  now  used  as  a  national  orphanage.  A  few 
steps  farther  on  brought  us  to  the  Tower  of  Belem, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  very  spot 
where  Vasco  da  Gama  embarked.  We  looked 
down  upon  the  Tagus  from  its  highest  tower,  and 
could  fancy  the  little  ship  breasting  the  ocean  be- 
yond to  win  the  knowledge  of  new  seas.  The 
western  sky  warned  us  to  descend  and  make  our 
way  back. 

III. — CINTRA. 

Our  plan  was  already  laid  for  the  next  day,  by 
the  kind  aid  of  a  friend  to  whom  we  had  introduc- 
tions. Cintra  was  the  goal  of  our  intention.  We 
remembered  Childe  Harold's  glowing  lines.  Lord 
Byron  wrote  to  his  mother  that  it  was  "  the  most 
beautiful  village  in  Europe;"  Southey  declared 
that  it  was  "the  most  blessed  spot  in  the  habita- 
ble globe."  And  we  were  to  test  this  praise  in  an 
excursion.  A  carriage  was  waiting  for  us  on  the 
quay  at  six  the  next  morning;  we  were  a  party  of 
four.  Soon  we  were  leaving  the  higher  suburbs  of 
Lisbon  behind  us,  and  passing  gardens  where  tall 
palms  grew  under  the  clear  sky.  The  distance  to  be 
traversed  was  about  seventeen  miles.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  landscape  often  reappearing  was  the 
great  Moorish  aqueduct.  The  sworded  cactus  did 
duty  by  the  wayside  as  a  hedge.  As  we  neared 
the  end  of  our  journey  the  scenery  assumed-  a 
bolder  aspect.  We  drove  to  an  hotel,  and  then, 
while  breakfast  was  preparing,  sallied  forth  to  visit 
a  Moorish  palace  near  at  hand.  It  was  an  inter- 
esting old  place,  its  legends  and  its  adornments 
quaintly  harmonising  ;  with  its  Magpie  Salon,  that 
once  rebuked  the  chattering  gossip  of  the  court  ; 
its  Hall  of  Shields,  where  hang  the  escutcheons  of 
the  Portuguese  nobility;  its  prison- chamber,  worn 
by  the  tread  of  Alfonso  vi,  who  was  confined  there 
for  eight  years;  its  bath-room,  open  to  the  court- 
yard, which,  from  a  thousand  unseen  pores,  distils 
on  every  side  its  mist  of  waters,  while  a  fountain 
springs  and  falls  to  catch  its  overflow;  and  not 
least,  the  kitchen,  with  its  two  huge  domelike 
chimneys,  that  catch  the  voice  and  sweeten  it  to 
softer  tones  in  a  manner  faintly  reminding  one  of 
the  exquisite  echoes  to  be  heard  in  the  Baptistery 
of  Pisa.  Close  by,  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
stood  the  prison.  Is  it  so,  then,  that  "  only  man 
is  vile"?  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  prisoners  in 
this  two-storeyed  building,  clinging  to  the  iron- 


barred  classless  windows,  like  animals  in  a  cage, 
and  holding  out  their  hands,  or  dropping  their 
baskets  by  a  cord  from  above  for  any  stray  gift, 
be  it  coin  or  tobacco. 


the  highest  tower,  whence  King  Manuel  was  wont 
to  search  the  horizon  for  the  long  absent  vessels 
of  Vasco  da  Gama.  I  counted  some  fifty  toy  vil- 
lages or  hamlets  scattered  below.    To  the  south 


Breakfast  dispatched,  the  real  duties  of  the  day 
began.  In  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
honoured  for  a  century  past,  we  all  mounted  don- 
keys. Our  way  led  upward  by  a  winding  road,  past 
pleasant  groves,  and  with  an  ever-widening  view. 
Presently  we  reached  the  gates  of  Pefia  Palace, 
the  residence  of  Dom  Fernando,  the  father  of  the 
present  king.  Leaving  our  donkeys  to  go  round 
by  another  path,  we  entered  the  gardens  and 
wandered  slowly  on  in  the  delightful  shade,  resting 
by  babbling  fountain  or  cool  moss-covered  rock. 
Enormous  boulders,  tumbled  among  the  firs,  lay 
strewn  as  if  some  superhuman  powers  had  been 
warring  here_  in  Miltonic  fashion.  In  any  other 
place  one  would  have  ascribed  their  appearance 
to  glacial  action,  but  at  so  great  an  elevation, 
near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  theory  was  per- 
plexing, though  other  facts  more  startling  may 
sustain  it.  The  imagination  could  more  readily 
have  conceived  that  nature  had  a  fortress  near  by, 
which  under  the  stress  of  the  storming  ages  had 
long  since  fallen  over  and  crumbled.  The  palace, 
or  castle,  which  crowns  the  hill  was  originally  a 
convent;  the  rock  runs  into  the  lower  wall;  battle- 
ment and  tower  and  dome  commingle  above ;  and 
moat  and  drawbridge  guard  its  approaches.  It 
cannot  be  called  an  eagle's  nest,  for  the  softer 
domesticities  have  found  a  place  there ;  but  it  is 
perched  on  a  pinnacle  far  above  all  other  habi- 
tations.     We  entered  the  palace  and  ascended 


was  the  Tagus,  with  "the  hills  beyond;  to  the  west 
the  blue  ocean ;  and  to  the  north  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras.  We  descended  from  the  palace 
through  groves  of  camellias  and  azalias,  passed 
the  lakelets  with  their  swans,  and  came  at  last  to 
a  gate  on  the  other  side  of  the  domain,  where  we 
found  our  donkeys  waiting. 

We  remounted,  and  rode  on  for  an  hour  or  two, 
all  agreeing  that  the  mode  of  locomotion  was  very 
pleasant.  These  strong-limbed,  safe-footed  crea- 
tures seemed  to  have  no  ambition  but  to  do  their 
duty.  Their  pace  suited  us  better  in  this  intoxi- 
cating air  than  any  quicker  movement.  Is  it  thw 
artistic  disproportion  between  beast  and  burden 
that  makes  their  use  so  rare  at  home  ?  The  flowers  at 
our  feet  were  bright  and  abundant ;  and  the  lizards 
that  now  and  then  ran  across  our  path  wore  the  gay 
green  livery  of  a  sunny  clime.  At  last  we  reached 
the  Cork  Convent,  a  deserted  haunt,  the  doors 
and  inner  roof  of  which  are  lined  with  cork.  We 
inspected  the  various  rooms  and  cells,  no  one  of 
which  could  be  entered  but  by  stooping ;  and 
wandered  beyond  into  the  garden  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  The  "  Reformed  "  Franciscans  once 
held  rigid  rale  here ;  there  was  then  not  a  bed  in 
the  place.  Under  one  huge  boulder,  on  the  hill- 
side, in  a  small,  pitch-dark  cell  excavated  beneath 
it,  St.  Honorius  is  said  to  have  died  in  extreme 
old  age.  In  the  utter  solitude  of  nature,  under 
the  eternal  skies,  the  tired  heart  still  yearns  for  a 
63 
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serener  rest.  Here  we  Tall  in  with  more  of  our 
friends  from  the  ship ;  one  of  them  has  had  a  nar- 
row escape ;  his  coat  pocket  is  burnt  and  tattered. 
Sitting  down  on  -the  highest  point  of  Pefta 
Castle,  his  cigar-lights  had  ignited  from  the  heat; 
a  companion  behind  perceived  the  smoke  and 
extinguished  the  flame.  They  were  at  a  dizzy 
height,  but  happily  neither  of  them  lost  his  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Fancy  an  Englishman  on  fire  in 
such  a  spot — half  Portugal  and  the  broad  seas 
beholding  him ! 

From  this  point  we  turned,  circling  homeward, 
across  a  wild  heath,  down,  through  rough  water- 
courses, to  a  more  cultivated  region,  and  soon 
reached  the  far-famed  Montserrat.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  Beckford,  the  author  of  "  Vathek," 
and  how  the  same  prodigal  hand  that  built  Font- 
hill  Abbey,  built  also  a  charming  chateau  in  this 
paradise  of  Portugal.  The  chateau  fell  into  semi- 
ruin,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard— who  bears  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Montserrat — in  style  appropriate  to  its  fame,  and 
with  every  addition  of  art  and  beauty  that  wealth 
can  devise.  The  gardens  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  Europe.  They  are  perfect  in  situa- 
tion, like  a  little  Eden  in  their  enclosure  of  hills  ; 
and  many  an  exotic  flourishes  within  them  as  if 
on  native  soil.  The  cork-trees,  common  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  very  fine;  they  seemed  to  us 
like  elms  "gone  mad,"  grown  grey  and  weird  in 
vain  endeavours  after  larger  freedom.  Silence  fell 
upon  us;  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the  enchanted 
hillside,  and  mused  awhile  in  luxurious  rest.  Then 
up  and  away,  and  by  another  road,  under  shady 
trees,  with  springing  ferns  and  brilliant  flowers  on 
either  side,  back  to  our  hotel  in  time  for  the  table 
d'hote.  When  we  started  for  Lisbon  the  fire-flies 
were  flashing  to  and  fro,  and  weaving  their  ethereal 
threads  of  golden  light  into  the  evening  gloom. 
We  drove  back  by  moonlight,  found  a  boat  still  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  reached  our  ship  about  midnight. 

The  next  morning  we  explored  some  of  the 
principal  churches.  Amongst  them  we  visited 
the  fine  old  pile  of  Sao  Vicente  de  Ffira,  in  a 
chamber  adjacent  to  which  rest  the  kings  of 
Portugal,  each  laid  in  his  place,  some  covered 
still  with  the  pall  and  immortelle,  others  in 
bared  coffins,  that  quaintly  remind  one  of  old- 
fashioned  travelling-chests.  Ahl  have  they  not 
left  useless  baggage,  and  gone  all  on  the 
long  journey  from  which  "  no  traveller  returns"  ? 
Coming  back,  we  passed  a  large  prison,  which 
presented  the  same  pitiable  exhibition  as  that  at 
Cintra.  My  friend  was  seized  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  see  more  of  it.  We  turned  aside  to  the 
entrance.  There,  below  the  iron-barred  door,  on 
a  stone  step,  sat  a  young  woman  with  an  infant 
asleep  on  her  knee,  her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  her 
dropped  arm  and  whole  pose  a  perfect  picture  of 
despair,  every  line  betokening  the  absolute  aban- 
donment of  hope.  Such  a  picture  may  often  have 
been  witnessed  elsewhere,  but  one  could  never  for- 
get it ;  it  was  a  glimpse  into  the  troubled  heart  of 
the  world.  We  spoke  to  the  janitor  and  obtained 
admission.  In  a  room  adjacent  was  a  long  parti- 
tion, wood  below  and  open  bars  above ;  on  one 
side  was  a  row  of  prisoners,  on  the  other  a  row  of 


friends.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  as  head  bent  to 
head,  and  the  conversation  went  on  in  whispered 
tones  along  the  whole  line.  We  saw  the  Superin- 
tendent, but,  having  no  official  permit,  were  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  this  peep. 

rv.— GI BRALTAR. 

In  the  afternoon  our  good  ship  was  steaming 
down  theTagus  on  her  southward  voyage.  There 
had  been  an  influx  of  passengers — a  beginning  of 
changes  which  from  this  point  the  traveller  must 
expect.  The  next  day  a  strong  east  wind  came 
across  our  path  and  greatly  retarded  our  progress. 
The  sail  down  the  Straits,  when  at  last  we  reached 
them,  was  beautiful.  On  the  Spanish  side  were 
rolling  hills  ;  on  the  African  a  succession  of  low 
peaks,  with  a  background  of  higher  mountains; 
the  shore  line  on  the  south  fringed  with  colour ; 
the  sea  a  deeper  blue  than  the  sky,  and  crested  with 
foaming  waves,  in  the  incessant  contest  of  wind 
with  tide.  The  familiar  outline  of  the  fortress- 
rock  came  grandly  into  view.  At  midday  we 
cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  On  landing 
I  started  at  once,  with  my  friend,  for  the  highest 
point ;  it  was  a  hot  climb,  by  the  rugged  zigzag 
path,  for  the  rock  rises  1,4.30  feet,  the  same  height 
as  our  Malvern  Hills.  The  view  well  repaid  us. 
Strange  to  realise  that  we  stood,  as  it  were,  at  the 
gate  of  the  ancient  world.  This  was  one  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules;  yonder  was  the  other,  the 
Apes'  Hill,  rising,  as  it  seemed,  abruptly  from  the 
waters.  The  broken  African  hills  were  lying  in 
rich  purple  light,  a  white  line  of  snowy  cloud  part- 
ing the  distance,  above  and  beyond  which  rose  the 
Atlas  range.  The  Mediterranean  lay  below,  from 
this  height  looking  calm  as  a  lake.  We  could 
hear,  however,  the  gentle  thud  of  the  waves  from 
afar,  filling  the  air  like  the  murmur  of  a  great  city. 
A  soldier  afterwards  told  me  that  at  this,  point  he 
had  heard  a  gun  fired  on  the  other  side,  and  seen 
the  flash,  seventeen  miles  off.  Looking  inland, 
we  could  see  across  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  But  I 
must  not  linger. 

There  was  the  town  below  to  explore.  A  motley 
population  met  us  in  the  streets,  many  tongues 
and  many  costumes.  The  peculiarities  of  trade 
were  as  marked.  There  are  still  many  tempta- 
tions to  smuggling  here,  and  strange  devices  are 
practised  to  elude  observation.  There  is  also 
much  hideous  vice.  It  was  pleasant  to  enter  the 
little  Soldiers'  Institute,  to  see  good  literature  on 
the  table,  to  taste  the  wholesome  cocoa  cheaply 
provided,  and  to  learn  that  the  quiet  meeting 
place  was  duly  appreciated.  The  stranger  is  apt 
to  forget  that  Gibraltar,  as  a  fortress,  is  under 
strict  military  rule.  At  sunset  all  the  gates  are 
closed.  The  firing  of  the  gun  warned  us  that  it 
was  time  to  seek  our  ship. 

We  visited  the  next  morning  the  famous  gal- 
leries. Within  the  rock,  which  is  tunnelled  in 
all  directions,  there  are  now  some  eight  hun- 
dred guns,  commanding  every  approach;  but 
so  vast  is  its  surface,  that  the  apertures  of 
these  batteries  are  not  perceptible  from  be- 
low. Flagstaff's  are  used  in  practice  instead 
of  targets,  and  the  staff  is  snapped  at  distances 
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surprising  to  an  unpractised  eye.  To  give  further 
security,  a  heavier  armament,  with  the  latest  ap- 
pliances of  strength,  is  being  erected  at  .the  head 
of  the  bay.  Gibraltar  has  its  pleasant  gardens, 
graceful  with  tropical  foliage,  the  presence  of 
which  would  be  scarcely  suspected  from  the  sea  ; 
strains  of  music,  from  some  of  the  many  bands  of 
the  large  garrison,  enliven  the  hours ;  but  exis- 
tence there  is  bounded,  and  long  residence  must 
be  liable  to  great  monotony.  The  circumference 
of  the  little  territory  is  about  six  miles. 

V. — TANGIERS. 

The  Moors  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  the 
history  of  Southern  Spain,  that  I  was  wishful  to 
get  at  least  a  glimpse  of  them  on  their  own  soil. 
The  weather  had  moderated  and  promised  favour- 
ably. I  accordingly  took  passage  at  noon  for 
Tangiers,  on  board  a  little  French  steamer, 
Missing  my  fellow-voyagers,  some  of  whom  had 
gone  by  another  ship,  I  found  myself  alone,  and 
free  to  muse  in  undisturbed  silence.  There  were 
two  or  three  passengers  only.  Three  hours  and  a 
half  brought  us  within  sight  of  the  little  white 
flat-roofed  town,  nestling  on  the  sandy  bay*  with 
its  rude  castle  clinging  to  the  higher  ground. 
Tangiers  is,  in  theory  at  least,  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  existence,  dating  its  ancestors  back  to 
Carthaginian  times ;  though  one  does  not  forget 
that  the  disquisitions  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  as  to 
whether  a  stocking  preserves  its  identity  when 
totally  darned,  may  have  their  application  to 
cities.  It  came  into  possession  of  England  for  a 
brief  space,  and  the  waves  arc  now  washing  the 
ruins  of  the  mole  which  was  destroyed  when  the 
place  was  abandoned  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II — 
an  incident,  hy-the-by,  which  was  witnessed  by 
gossiping  old  Pep  vs.  The  boatmen  were  already 
at  our  side  as  we  cast  anchor;  a  clamorous  swarm 
they  were,  over  the  ship's  side  in  an  instant,  tur- 
baned,  girdled,  bare-legged,  not  a  European  cos- 
tume among  them,  like  so  many  athletic  Arabs. 
To  one  who  has  never  visited  the  East,  it  is  like 
a  sudden  plunge  into  a  new  world.  A  larger 
crowd  waited  on  the  shore.  I  had  no  luggage, 
so  paid  my  fare  with  consummate  knowledge, 
and  dashed  forward  as  if  on  familiar  ground. 
A  dead  wall  faced  me:  I  had  missed  the  city 
gate.  In  a  moment  two  young  copper-coloured 
urchins,  one  of  them  squint-eyed,  both  of  them 
with  frowsy  heads,  and  hair  short  as  a  pig's  bristles, 
bare-legged,  with  nothing  on,  indeed,  but  an  Arab 
shirt,  had  constituted  themselves  my  guides.  I 
took  no  notice,  but  walked  on. 

Tangiers  I  had  heard  described^  as  "more  East- 
ern than  the  East."  How  Oriental  it  is  in  habit 
Avas  apparent  from  the  number  of  Bible  phrases 
which  received  illustration  at  almost  every  turn. 
The  rugged  street  was  crowded  with  'people, 
Moors  of  all  ages,  Arabs,  jet-black  natives  of  the 
Soudan,  white-sheeted  women  who  hid  their  hag- 
gard faces  with  their  drapery,  and  Jews  of  both 
1  sexes.  Jews,  indeed,  abound,  for  driven  from 
Spain  many  took  refuge  here.  There  is  not  a 
carriage  in  the  place ;  indeed,  no  wheels  could 
live  an  hour  in  such  a  sea  of  stones;  and  the 
streets  are  mostly  too  narrow  for  such  locomotion. 


Long  planks  were  carried  past  mc  for  building; 
but  one  end  rested  on  a  donkey's  back,  and  the 
other  was  borne  by  a  second  behind.  Some  men 
let  fall  a  piece  of  timber;  the  overseer  fell  upon 
them,  and  cuffed  them,  a  worse  curling  than  a  dog 
would  endure  at  home.  The  main  street,  or 
bazaar,  had  a  dirty,  squalid  air.  Every  tiny  shop 
had  its  cross-legged  turbaned  figure  sitting  at  the 
open  front.  Here  sat  the  scribe  writing  most 
neatly.  The  blind  passed  feeling  their  way,  or 
led  by  their  children;  how  many  blind  there  were, 
and  how  many  stricken  with  some  form  of  ophthal- 
mia. Suddenly  I  spied  a  knot  of  Europeans  in 
the  crowd,  and  recognised  some  of  my  fellow- 
voyagers.  It  was  a  relief,  for  I  did  not  yet  know 
whether  my  purse  was  safe.  As  I  afterwards 
leamt,  there  was  no  need  of  apprehension  on  that 
score,  the  punishments  in  vogue  being  very  severe, 
and  practically  deterrent.  My  companions  had  a 
dragoman  with  them,  a  man  of  commanding  pre- 
sence, attired  in  snowy  turban  and  flowing  blue 
robe,  who  at  once  offered  me  his  escort,  and  ac- 
companied me  to  a  hotel.  We  'quickly  rejoined 
his  party,  and  resumed  our  tour  of  the  town.  The 
monotonous   tom-tom   of  a   begging  procession 
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from  one  of  the  villages  was  dying  away  in  the 
distance.  Droves  of  camels,  which  had  brought 
merchandise  from  the  interior,  lay  outside  the 
walls.  A  serpent-charmer  had  just  completed  his 
performance  in  the  market-place.  The  mosque, 
of  course,  we  could  not  enter,  but  the  call  to 
prayer  had  sounded  from  the  minaret. 


In  the  house  of  the  Belgian  consul  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  Moorish  building, 
with  many  Moorish  adjuncts,  made  subordinate  to 
European  manners.  Near  the  castle  gate,  on  the 
edge  of  a  hill,  sat  the  lieutenant-governor  and  a 
group  of  well-dressed  Moors.  We  visited  one  of 
the  prisons  where  the  inmates  are  permitted  to  sell 
their  handiwork.  A  bare-legged  soldier  kept 
guard  ;  through  the  aperture  we  saw  a  poor  wretch 
dragging  his  heavy  irons  to  beg  of  us.  A  sicken- 
ing odour  polluted  even  the  open  court.  There 
were  two  hundred  prisoners  in  this  place.  A  worse 
dungeon,  with  worse  criminals,  was  close  at  hand. 
If  all  that  we  heard  be  true,  many  a  tragedy  has 
been  enacted  here.  The  occasional  outbreaks  of 
fever  or  pestilence  might  be  expected;  but  the 
craft  of  a  cruel  enemy,  which  drags  an  innocent 
man  into  these  dens,  must  be  more  terrible. 
Throughout  Morocco,  it  should  be  noted,  one 
despot  rules  another  in  a  gradation  which  crushes 
all  progress.  Much  more  agreeable  were  the 
schools,  but  intruders  are  wisely  forbidden,  and 
we  could  get  but  a  passing  glance  at  the  little 
squat -I  egged  groups. 


In  the  evening  we  visited  a  Moorish  eafS.  On 
the  way  we  caught  from  one  house  the  sounds  of 
wedding  festivities,  and  saw  on  the  door  of  ano- 
ther a  chalked  cross,  indicating  that  there  a  newly- 
married  couple  had  taken  up  their  abode.  Step- 
ping past  the  slippers  deposited  at  the  entrance, 
we  found  the  Moors  sitting  cross-legged  or  re- 
clined round  the  little  room — smoking,  or  playing 
a  chance  game.  The  coffee  was  roasting  over  the 
charcoal,  and  the  black  cup  seemed  to  taste  of 
the  fire.  In  one  comer  sat  a  group  of  musicians, 
two  or  three  of  them  keeping  up  a  perpetual  song, 
"  a  wail  for  the  loss  of  the  Alhambra,"  we  were 
told,  but  it  seemed  more  like  a  lunatic  Gregorian. 
Presently,  a  big  man,  whose  rolling  eye  had  been 
searching  for  his  opportunity,  stood  up,  and  began 
waving  his  arras  to  and  fro,  and  gradually  throwing 
into  the  body,  from  the  waist  upward,  the  utmost 
movement  of  which  it  was  capable,  in  the  fashion 
of  a  Moorish  dance.  There  are  some  heads  that 
can  endure  anything,  if  that  Ninevite  legend  have 
any  foundation  which  describes  how  a  hundred 
hammers  played  upon  the  skull  of  a  certain  Nim- 
rod,  to  rid  him  of  an  imprisoned  gnat.  Not  for- 
getting that  there  maybe  other  heads  so  afflicted, 
I  doubt  if  any  one  was  ever  put  to  severer  test 
than  this  Moor's,  it  was  tossed  so  vehemently  to 
and  fro.  A  wild  chorus  accompanied  his  move- 
ments, with  a  sharp  clapping  of  hands,  that  grew 
into  almost  fierce  excitement.  Then  followed  a 
pause — and  a  collection  I 

We  were  up  soon  after  daybreak,  and  slipped 
from  our  little  chamber  on  to  the  roof,  but  yonder 
in  the  cemetery  already  was  a  Moor  at  prayer, 
with  his  face  bowed  towards  Mecca.  We  had 
arranged,  a  party  of  three,  for  an  excursion  to> 
the  open  country,  and  soon  started,  mounted  on 
mules.  On  the  road  we  stopped  to  inspect  some 
gardens ;  grass-grown  and  neglected  we  found- 
them,  but  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
labourers  interested  us  more;    handsome — in   it 
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sense,  beautiful — men,  of  another  and  ruddier 
race,  wearing  only  one  single  tuft  of  long  hair, 
who  responded  with  smiles  to  our  vain  endeavours 
at  speech,  and  laughed  heartily  at  a  practical  joke. 
The  hills  were  green,  after  the  rains  ;  and  clouds 
even  now  both  favoured  and  threatened  us.  We 
rode  up  into  the  low  waving  greenery,  where  the 
wild  boar  is  hunted,  and  then  back  by  rough  tracks 
homeward ;  one  of  our  number,  used  to  hunting 
at  home,  declared  he  would  rather  ride  downstairs, 
but  our  animals  knew  the  country  better  than  we 
did.  Noon  came,  and  the  time  of  onr  departure. 
The  wind  had  risen  during  the  night,  and  a 
heavy  surf  was  fringing  the  yellow  sands.  Many 
a  traveller  has  been  detained  reluctantly  at  Tan- 
giers  by  a  change  of  weather.  Ships  lie  out  at 
some  distance,  and  no  boat  can  reach  them  over 
the  breakers.  Return  was  practicable  now,  but 
the  slightest  additional  force  per  square  inch,  and 
we  should  be  made  prisoners.  As  the  passengers 
of  the  two  ships  gathered  on  the  jetty,  the  hubbub 
of  voices  rose  with  the  gale.  Large  sums  were 
demanded  to  take  them.  Onemerry Englishman, 
impatient  of  the  clamour,  rang  out  the  strain, 
"Rule,  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves!" 
But  the  most  potent  nationality  was  no  more  than 
the  salt  spray  on  the  wind.  Only  the  dollar  could 
prevail;  and  nothing  less  than  a  dollar  each. 
My  friends  settled  down  into  their  boat,  and  made 
for  their  larger  ship,  as  afterwards  appeared,  not 
without  risk.  I  found  a  place  in  another.  Five 
stalwart  Moors  took  each  their  oars,  and  bent  their 
strength  to  them ;  we  bounded  from  crest  to  crest, 
with  a  quite  new  sense  of  exhilaration.  There  were 
quivers  and  tears,  it  is  true,  but  our  little  party 
reached  the  ship  unharmed.  A  strong  arm 
clutched  me  from  above  by  the  neck,  as  we  rose 
on  a  wave,  and  I  found  myself  safely  on  deck — 
how  I  knew  not.     Gibraltar  derives  a  large  por- 


tion of  its  supplies  from  Tangiers ;  but  the  cattle 
we  were  to  have  brought  back  had  been  of  neces- 
sity left  behind.  There  were  but  a  handful  of 
passengers.  The  little  steamer  was  presently  in 
the  stress  of  the  sea ;  she  was  well  managed  and 
behaved  splendidly ;  but  when  I  came  ashore — 
I  had  been  drenched  and  redrenched — there  was 
scarcely  a  dry  thread  left. 

During  our  absence  the  Channel  Fleet  had  en- 
tered the  bay ;  the  Livadia  also.  The  next  day, 
when  we  were  all  detained  by  the  severity  of  this 
"  Levanter,"  their  presence  afforded  an  agreeable 
variety ;  there  was  much  to  be  learnt  on  board  the 
English  admiral's  ship,  and  much  also  in  the 
luxurious  floating  palace  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. We  had  time  also  for  a  further  exploration 
of  the  Rock,  on  the  eastward  side,  where  the 
governor  has  his  summer  residence,  and  where 
now  at  one  comer  the  waves  struck  and  seethed 
as  in  some  fierce  abysmal  cauldron. 

The  gale  moderating,  the  Gibraltar  at  last  put 
out  to  sea.  But  it  was  plain  there  was  to  be  no 
southern  poetry  that  day.  And  this  was  "the  blue 
Mediterranean!"  We  had  the  chill  of  wintry 
seas ;  the  wind  was  dead  against  us ;  heavy  soiling 
waves  made  the  ship  swing  as  if  on  a  pivot ;  there 
was  gloom  on  the  waters,  and  scudding  cloud 
overhead.  Our  speed  was  reduced  sometimes 
to  two  miles  an  hour.  After  a  long  day's  toiling, 
the  lights  of  Malaga  came  into  view  at  midnight. 
Quietly,  steadily,  our  ship  neared  the  port ;  the 
moment  was  exciting;  the  blast  behind  made  it 
perilous  to  enter.  For  an  instant  our  engines 
stayed  their  pulse ;  and  in  another  minute  we  were 
falling  back  into  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 
Was  it  not  a  parable  representing  many  a  life- 
story  ?  Not  till  daybreak  could  we  enter ;  and  so 
it  came  about  that  we  were  twenty-six  hours 
in  accomplishing  what  is  sometimes  done  in  six. 


ELECTRICITY    AND    ITS    USES 

PLIX    AND    MULTIPLEX    SYSTEMS. 


SO  far  we  have  considered  those  instruments 
which  are  worked  by  the  interruptions  of  a  cur- 
rent from  one  pole  of  the  battery;  but  there  is  a 
class  of  apparatus  which  operates  with  the  currents 
from  both  poles  of  the  battery.  In  these  the  "dot" 
signal  is  made  with  a  "  positive  "  current,  or  cur- 
rent from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the 
"  dash  "  signal  by  a  negative  current.  Thus  time 
is  to  a  certain  extent  saved,  for  both  signals  may 
be  short,  or,  in  other  words,  "  dots,"  only  they  are 
indicated  in  the  receiver  by  opposite  effects.  The 
Single  Needle  instrument,  shown  in  Fig.  16,  works 
on  this  prin  iple,  and  consists  of  a  hollow  coil  of 
wire,  through  which  the  current  passes,  just  as  it 
passes  in  the  electro-magnet  of  the  Morse  re- 
reiver.  In  the  hollow  of  the  coil,  which  is  inside 
ihe  case,  is  pivoted  a  magnetic  needle,  seen  in 
front,  which  moves  to  the  4eft  when  the  "  dot,"  or 
positive,  currents  pass,  and  to  the  right  when  the 


"  dash,"  or  negative,  currents  pass.  The  play  of 
the  needle  is  confined  by  stops,  so  that  it  may  not 
move  too  far,. and  the  clerk  watching  its  move- 
ments interprets  the  message.  The  sending  key 
for  these  "double  current'  signals  is  a  double 
form  of  the  Morse  "  single  current "  key,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  It  has  two  levers  in- 
stead of  one,  and  is  so  connected  between  the 
line  and  battery  that  when  one  lever  is  pressed 
by  the  finger  of  the  operator,  a  positive  current 
enters  the  line,  and  when  the  other  lever  is  pressed 
a  negative  current  enters.  Thus,  in  Fig.  17  Land 
E  arc  the  two  levers,  l  being  connecte'd  to  the 
line  wire,  and  e  to  the  earth-plate.  The  two 
poles  of  the  battery  (positive  and  negative)  are 
connected  to  the  cross-bars  C  and  z  respectively. 
Now,  when  the  lever  l  is  pressed  down  by  means 
of  the  finger  cup  N,  the  line  is  connected  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  positive  pole 
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is  joined  to  earth  through  the  bar  c  and  the  lever 
E,  which  presses  up  against  it.  The  result  is,  that 
a  negative  current  traverses  the  line  and  actuates 
the  needle  instrument.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  lever  E  is  pressed  down  the  negative  current 
is  put  to  earth,  and  the  positive  current  enters  the 
line  and  works  the  receiver  at  the  other  end. 


Although  the  double  current  method  of  tele- 
graphing is  not  much  employed  on  land  circuits, 
it  is  largely  used  on  submarine  cables,  in  con- 
junction with  a  very  delicate  modification  of  the 
single  needle  instrument,  known  as  the  mirror 
galvanometer.  The  single  needle  instrument  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  on  railways  at  this  day,  or  in 
some  out-of-the-way  telegraph  offices  where  the 
traffic  is  very  slight.  It  is  a  survival  of  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  original  instruments,  and 
is  sometimes  worked  according  to  a  signal  code 
of  its  own.     The  Double  Needle  instrument  is  a 


A  4 


modification  of  it,  in  which  there  are  two  coils 
and  two  needles,  the  signals  being  made  by 
Operating  both.  Latterly,  too,  the  visible  signals 
of  the  needle  instrument  have  been  turned  into 
audible  ones  by  making  the  stops  capable  of 
giving  out  a  ringing  sound.  This  is  the  idea  of 
Sir  Charles  Bright's  bell  sounder,  in  which  the 
oscillating  needle  hits  two  bells  of  different  pitch. 
An  expert  clerk  can  only  transmit  about  twenty- 
five  words  per  minute,  because  each  average 
English  word  of  five  letters  requires  about  fifteen 


separate  dots  and  dashes  to  signal  it.  But  by 
means  of  Wheatstone's  Automatic  Sender  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  fifty  words  per  minute  may  be 
telegraphed.  In  this  instrument,  which  is  too 
complicated  to  describe  within  our  limits,  the 
sending  is  done  by  a  strip  of  paper  on  which  the 
message  is  represented  by  three  rows  of  holes, 
punched  out  by  the  punching  clerk.  Every  hole 
in  the  right  hand  row  is  a  dot,  and  every  hole  on 
the  left  hand  row  is  a  dash,  while  the  central  holes 
are  merely  to  pull  the  paper  through  the  sender. 
The  strip  of  paper  therefore  contains  the  words 
of  the  message,  much  in  the  'same  way  as  the 
cards  of  the  Jacquard  loom  comprise  the  pattern 
of  the  woven  fabric.  On  being  passed  through 
the  sender  two  little  plungers  in  connection  with 
the  poles  of  the  battery  slide  along  the  surface  of 
the  paper  and  dip  through  the  holes  one  after 
another,  at  each  dip  making  contact  with  the  line 
wire  and .  sending  a  current  into  it.  For  every 
hole  on  the  right  side  a  positive  current  is  sent, 
and  for  every  hole  on  the  left  a  negative  current. 
The  Morse  ink-writer  is  well  adapted  for  receiving 
messages  sent  by  the  automatic  transmitter,  and 
the  latter  is  modified  so  as  to  send  the  longaad 
short  single  current  signals  required. 


The  duplex  system,  whereby  two  messages,  one 
in  either  direction,  can  be  sent  on  onewiresimul- 
taneously,  and  the  quadruples  system,  whereby 
four  messages,  two  in  either  direction,  are  sent, 
both  depend  upon  ingenious  ways  of  connecting 
up  the  receiving  instruments  at  the  end  of  the  line 
so  that  the  signal  currents  sent  out  from  a  station 
do  not  affect  the  receivers  there,  while  those  which 
arrive  at  the  station  do.  This  plan  will  be  under- 
stood from  Fig  18,  which  represents  the  arrange- 
ment at  each  station.  As  before,  n  is  the  battery 
supplying  the  current,  k  is  the  sending  key  for 
interrupting  it ;  but  instead  of  joining  the  end  of 
the  line  (l)  direct  to  the  middle  of  the  key,  it  is 
connected  through  a  "  resistance,"  or  coil  of  wire 
(r).  Another  coil  of  wire  of  equal  resistance  (r') 
also  branches  from  the  middle  of  the  key  at  the 
point  A,  and  is  connected  to  one  end  of  an  "arti- 
ficial line"  (a  l),  equivalent  in  all  electrical  respects 
to  the  actual  line.  The  other  end  of  this  mimic  line 
is  connected  to  the  earth-plate,  together  with  the 
other  pole  of  the  battery.  The  receiving  instru- 
ment (g)  is  connected  between  the  home  ends  of 
the  line  and  the  artificial  line  by  a  wire  bridging 
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across  the  branched  resistance  (rr').  Now  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  on  pressing  down  the 
sending  key  the  current  from  the  battery  will  split 
at  a,  and  part  will  flow  to  "earth  through  the  tele- 
graph line  (l),  and  part  to  earth  through  the  arti- 
ficial line  (a  l).  But  since  the  artificial  line  is  just 
equal  to  the  real  one,  and  the  resistances' is  equal 
to  the  resistance  R,  the  two  portions  will  be  equal  to 
each  other,  and  one-  half  the  current  will  flow  by 
each  route.  The  result  will  be  that  the  receiving 
instrument  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  outgoing 
currents ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  disturbance  of 
this  electric  "  balance  "  by  currents  coming  in  from 
the  other  station  will  affect  it  and  cause  it  to  make 
iignals.  Thus  each  station  can  both  send  and 
receive  a  message  at  the  same  time.  This  method 
of  duplexing  was  first  successfully  applied  on  land 
lines  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Steams,  of  New  York ;  and  in 
submarine  cables  by  Dr.  Alexander  Muirhead. 
The  .quadruples  system  is  a  combination  of  the 
duplex  with  a  plan  for  sending  two  messages 
simultaneously  in  the  same  direction  along  a  wire. 
This  is  effected  by  sending  two  currents  of 
different  strengths,  each  capable  of  working  a 
separate  receiver.  It  was  practically  introduced 
for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Edison  and  Prescott, 
of  America. 

These  two  American  systems  have  been  adapted 
into  the  English  postal  telegraphs,  and  they  are 
sometimes  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Wheat- 
stone  sender  when  there  is  a  glut  of  press  news. 
As  many  as  four  hundred  words  per  minute  can 
then  be  sent  over  a  single  wire.  The  most  in- 
genious multiplex  system  now  in  use  is  the  Har- 
monic Telegraph  of  Mr.  Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago, 
by  which  five  independent  messages  are  sent 
together  in  the  same  direction  along  one  wire. 
This  is  done  by  five  tuning-forks  of  different 
pitch,  each  vibrating  and  interrupting  the  circuit 
as  it  vibrates.  In  this  way  rapid  pulses  of  current 
are  sent  into  the  line,  and  these  are  caused  by 
electro- magnets  at  the  receiving-station  to  set  five 
corresponding  tuning-forks  in  vibration  there. 
Only  the  pulses  due  to  the  sending  tuning-fork 
which  has  the  same  pitch  will  affect  a  particular 
receiving- fork.  Now,  if  the  five  vibratory  cur- 
rents are  broken  into  "  dots  "  and  "  dashes  "  by 
five  sen  ding- keys,  the  five  corresponding  notes 
given  out  by  the  receiving- forks  will  also  be  broken 
into  audible  signals.  Mr.  Gray,  however,  does 
not  stop  at  mere  sound,  and  by  means  of  local 
batteries  and  Morse  ink-writers  causes  the  tuning- 
forks  to  record  their  "  hums  "  and  "  pauses  "  on  a 
strip  of  paper  as  dots  and  dashes. 

Another  multiplex  system,  successfully  employed 
in  France,  is  that  of  M.  Meyer,  and  consists  in 
putting  the  end  of  the  line  into  connection  with 
each  sending  instrument  in  turn,  so  as  to  allow 
each  clerk  to  send  a  letter  turn-about.  Thus,  if 
there  are  five  clerks  there  will  be  five  messages 
going  over  the  wire  together,  one  letter  at  a  time. 
This  is  done  by  causing  the  end  of  the  wire  to 
sweep  round  a  metal  circle  divided  into  five  seg- 
ments, each  segment  communicating  with  the 
sending  apparatus  of  a  clerk.  At  the  receiving 
end  the  line  also  sweeps  over  a  similar  circle  of 
five  parts,  each  part  being  in  communication  with 


a  receiver.  Now,  as  the  revolution  of  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  the  line  is  made  to  keep  perfect 
time  with  the  revolution  of  the  sending  end,  the 
individual  letters  of  trie  message,  though  appa- 
rently all  jumbled  together,  are  distributed  to  their 
proper  receivers,  and  five  separate  messages  are 
the  result.  Meyer's  system  was  originally  worked 
with  Morse  receivers ;  but  lately  it  has  been  ap- 
plied by  M.  Baudot  to  the  Hughes  type-print- 
ing instrument.  This  beautiful  apparatus,  which 
is  the  invention  of  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  better 
known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  microphone, 
actually  prints  the  message  in  Roman  characters, 
and  is  extensively  used  on  the  Continent.  The 
principle  of  synchronous  action  between  the  send- 
ing and  receiving  instruments  is  also  involved  in 
it,  the  types  of  the  receiver  being  set  round  a 
small  wheel  which  turns  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  the 
sender,  knowing  the  position  of  the  receiving  type, 
sends  a  current  which  presses  the  paper  against 
the  wheel  and  prints  the  letter  he  intends.  Bau- 
dot's union  of  the  Meyer  and  Hughes  systems 
gained  for  him  the  high  distinction  of  a  Grand 
Diploma  of  Honour  at  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhi- 
bition. 

Another  very  useful  little .  type-printer  is  the 
Exchange  instrument,  now  employed  in  large 
cities  for  telegraphing  the  latest  prices  of  stock  to 
private  subscribers.  Like  the  Hughes  instrument, 
it  has  a  type-wheel  working  in  synchronism  with 
the  sending  instrument,  and  the  message  is  printed 
on  a  travelling  ribbon  of  paper.  A  number  of 
these,  each  in  a  separate  house,  can  be  connected 
in  the  same  circuit  and  operated  together  by  the 
same  current. 

Besides  the  Exchange  instrument  there  are  a 
number  of  local  telegraphs,  such  as  the  ABC 
instrument  of  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  for  private  cor- 
respondence ;  but  the  Speaking  Telephone  of 
Professor  Graham  Bell  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
superseded  these.  This  electrical  marvel  was  in- 
vented in  1876,  and  first  exhibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  that  year.  It  was 
originally  feeble  in  its  effects,  however,  and  was 
more  successful  when  combined  with  the  Carbon 
Transmitter  of  Mr.  Edison,  or  the  microphone 
invented  by  Professor  Hughes.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  it  is  employed  now  for  general  conver- 
sation on  the  exchange  system.  Fig.  19  represents 
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the  telephone  circuit,  where  m  is  the  microphone 
transmitter,  and  t  the  telephone  receiver,  con- 
nected together  in  circuit  with  a  battery  (b),  the 
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telegraph  line  (l),  and  the  earth-plates  (e  e).  The 
microphone  consists  of  a  pencil  of  willow  carbon 
(c),  lightly  supported  above  and  below  by  two  little 
brackets  of  the  same  material,  and  set  on  a  wooden 
stand  (d).  The  peculiar  property  of  this  device  is 
that  when  waves  of  sound  infringe  upon  it  they 
shake  the  loose  contact  of  the  pencil  (c)  with  the 
brackets,  and  thereby  cause  the  current  flowing 
from  the  battery  through  the  microphone  into  the 
line  to  vary  in  strength  according  to  the  undu- 
lating waves  of  the  sound.  The  undulating 
or  sonorous  current  thus  set  up  traverses  the 
line  and  passes  through  the  telephone  (t)  at 
the  other  end.  This  consists  of  a  coil  of  fine 
wire  (f)  insulated  with  silk,  and  mounted  on  the 
pole  of  a  small  magnet  (g).  In  front  of  the  coil 
is  placed  a  thin  disc  of  iron  (h),  which  is  fitted 
into  an  ear-piece  (i).  Now,  when  the  undulating 
currents  flow  through  the  coil  to  earth  they  attract 
more  or  less,  according  to  their  strength,  the  iron 
plate  (h),  and  thereby  set  it  into  a  vibration,  which 
is  audible  to  the  ear  placed  at  i,  and  reproduces 
the  sounds  which  affected  the  microphone  at  the 
other  end,  be  these  sounds  what  they  may — music, 
song,  or  speech. 

The  more  finished  microphones  consist  of 
several  carbon  contacts  like  to  that  described,  and 
in  the  Edison  carbon  transmitter  a  single  button 
of  lamp-black  carbon  pressed  upon  by  a  disc  of 
platinum  is  employed.  The  air-waves  of  the 
voice  are  directed  upon  a  vibrating  plate  which 
reacts  on  the  platinum  and  presses  the  carbon 
button.  The  current  from  the  battery  flows 
through  the  button,  and  it  varies  in  strength  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  button, 
or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  undulations  of 
the  sound. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  Bell  telephone 
is  shown  at  T,  in  Fig.  20,  which  represents  the 


entire  apparatus  fitted  up  i 


scriber.  This  also  includes  the  alarm-bell  (b)  for 
announcing  a  conversation,  and  the  microphone 
transmitter,  which  is  placed  within  the  mouthpiece 
(m),  together  with  a  sending  battery  inside  the  box. 
A  second  telephone  of  a  watch-like  pattern  is  also 
shown  to  the  left,  and  can  be  used  for  another  ear 
in  listening. 

There  are  other  telephones  besides  that  de- 
scribed— for  example,  the  Gower  form  of  Bell's 
instrument,  in  which  the  magnet  is  made  stronger 
and  the  disc  larger ;  and  the  Dolbear  telephone, 
in  which  there  is  no  magnet  at  all.  This  ingeni- 
ous little  instrument  consists  of  two  thin  metal 
discs  placed  very  close  together,  one  being  rigidly 
fixed  while  the  other  is  free  to  vibrate  at  its  centre, 
like  the  disc  of  a  Bell  telephone.  Both  are  en- 
closed in  a  wooden  frame  fitted  with  an  ear-piece, 
which  opens  to  the  vibrating- plate,  so  that  any 
soiinds  given  out  by  the  latter  shall  pass  into  the 
listening  ear.  Now  the  fixed  plate  is  connected 
to  the  end  of  the  line  wire,  and  the  free  plate  is 
connected  to  the  earth-plate,  and  when  the  fixed 
plate  is  changed  by  the  currents  of  the  line  it 
attracts  the  free  plate  and  causes  its  middle  to 
vibrate.  These  vibrations  correspond  to  the  vary- 
ing strength  of  the  currents  in  the  line,  which  are 
determined  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker  acting  on 
the  transmitter. 

The  telephone  exchange  is  a  system  of  tele- 
phone circuits  all  radiating  from  one  central 
station  to  separate  houses  in  a  district  or  town,  so 
that  any  person  renting  the  use  of  a  circuit  can 
speak  to  any  other  client  of  the  exchange  by  ask- 
ing the  attendant  at  the  central  station  to  connect 
his  circuit  to  that  of  the  client  in  question. 
Thus,  if  Brown,  of  Mark  Lane,  e.c,  wishes  to 
speak  with  his  friend  Robinson,  of  Cheapside,  he 
simply  goes  to  the  telephone  hanging  up  in  his 
office,  and  calling  up  the  attendant  at  the  central 
station  of  the  United  Telephone  Company  in 
Coleman  Street,  requests  to  be  put  in  commu- 
nication with  Robinson.  The  clerk  replies  "  All 
right;"  then,  by  means  of  a  "switch"  board,  to 
which  all  the  ends  of  the  circuits  radiating  from 
the  station  are  brought,  he  quickly  joins  the  cir- 
cuits of  Brown  and  Robinson,  and  leaves  them  to 
talk  together  until  they  signify  that  they  have 
done.    In  this  way  much  time  is  saved. 

j.   MUNRO. 

B*«tiuraiita. — The  origin  of  restaurants  is  by  no  means 
generally  known.  They  sprang  into  existence  in  France 
in  the  latter  end  or  the  seventeenth  century.     One  of  the 


t  popular  soups  of  that  time  v. 
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(riUaurant  divin).  It  was  an  expensive  aliment, 
ana  was  composed  of  the  remains  of  fowls  and  chickens, 
boiled  down,  and  mixed  liberally  with  crushed  barley, 
Damascus  currants,  and  dried  roses.  Unfortunately  for  the 
lower,  and  even  middle  classes  of  society,  the  cost  of  this 
savoury  liquid  aliment  was  so  high  that  none  but  compara- 
tively affluent  persons  were  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury.  A 
doctor  named  Gaillard.  however,  provided  a  tolerable  substi- 
tute for  the  expensive  soup.  His  imitation  consisted  of 
aromatised  water,  in  which  a  fat  fowl  had  been  cooked,  and 
he  sold  the  preparation  under  the  same  sounding  name.  The 
eagerness  with  which  this  cheap  substitute  was  sought  aflei 
called  a  new  class  of  eating-houses  into  being,  and  the  places 
where  it  was  sold  came  to  be  called  restaurants,  or  "restorers. 
The  first  of  them  was  started  by  a  man  named  Bonlange,  in 
the  year  1765. 
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OLD  FABLES  WITH  NEW  FACES. 


The  Mocking-bird  and  the  Titmouse. 

There  is,  it  is  said,  a  certain  bird  in  the  West 
Indies  that  knows  how  to  imitate  the  notes  of 
every  other  bird  without  being  able  itself  to  add 
any  melodious  strain  of  its  own.  As  one  of  these 
mock-birds,  perched  on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  was 
displaying  its  talent  of  ridiculing,  a  titmouse, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  all  the  other  birds,  said, 
"That  is  very  good  indeed:  we  grant  that  our  musk 
is  not  without  fault ;  but  pray,  give  us  an  air  of 
your  own." 

People  who  have  no  other  talent  than  that  of 
finding  out  hidden  faults  in  others,  render  them- 
selves very  absurd  when  they  want  to  ridicule 
those  who  try  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the 
public. 

The  Bear  and  the  Quack. 

A  quack,  as  bold  as  one  of  them  can  be,  was  ex- 
tolling his  drugs  and  ointments  near  the  Tower. 

He  boasted  before  the  mob  of  having  cured  "a 
great  number  of  incurable  maladies,  and  spoke  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Everybody  listened  to 
him  with  wonder,  when  a  native  of  Savoy  happened 
to  pass  by.  He  was  leading  a  bear  by  the  snout. 
Farewell,  quack,  drugs,  and  ointments.  Everybody 
ran  after  the  bear  and  laughed  at  it.  "  Brethren, ' 
said  the'animal,  "you  do  wrong  to  laugh  at  me.  I 
am  only  a  bear,  it  is  true,  but  you  who  are  men, 
and  who  boast  of  your  reason,  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  led  like  fools,  not  only  by  the  nose,  but  also 
by  the  ears.     Witness  the  quack." 

This  bear  is  the  emblem  of  many  people.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  former  is  led  by  force, 
and  that  the  latter  are  led  by  self-interest  or  by 
stupidity. 

The  Ape  and  the  Mule. 

A  mule,  proud  and  haughty,  was  walking 
here  and  there  in  the  fields.  He  looked  upon 
other  animals  with  con  tempt,  spoke  frequently 
of  his  mother  the  mare,  and  boasted  every- 
where of  the  nobility  of  his  birth  and  of  his 
ancestors. 

"My  father,"  said  he,  "was  a  noble 
courser,  and  I  can,  without  vanity,  boast 
of  having  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families,  fertile  in  warriors,  in  phi- 
losophers, and  in  legislators." 

He  had  no  sooner  said  these  words  than 
his  father,  an  infirm  and  antiquated  ass  that 
was  near  him,  began  to  bray,  which  gave  a 
check  to  his  prattle,  by  reminding  him  of 
his  origin  and  of  his  extraction,  whereupon 
an  ape,  a  cunning  animal,  who  was  there  by 
chance,  said,  hissing  at  him, 


"  What  a  fool  you  are  1  Remember  your  father ! 
You  are  only  the  son  of  an  ass." 

Among  people  who  boast  to  strangers  of  a 
noble  extraction  there  are  some  in  the  condition 
of  the  mule,  and  to  whom  may  be  applied  the 
sarcasm  of  the  ape. 

The  Lynx  and  the  Mole. 

A  lynx  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  He 
whetted  his  teeth  and  waited  for  his  prey.  In  this 
condition  he  saw  a  mole  half  buried  under  a  small 
heap  of  earth  which  it  had  raised. 

"Alas!"  said  he  to  the  mole;  "how  I  pity 
you,  my  friend.  Poor  creature  I  What  use  do 
you  make  of  life  ?  You  don't  see  at  all.  Surely 
Jupiter  has  been  very  unkind  to  you  to  deprive 
you  of  sight.  You  do  well  to  bury  yourself,  for 
you  are  more  than  half  dead." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  replied  the 
mole,  "  but  I  am  very  content  with  what  Jupiter 
has  allotted  me.  It  is  true  that  I  have  not  your 
piercing  eyes,  but  I  have  an  extremely  fine  and 
delicate  hearing.  Listen :  I  hear  a  noise  behind 
me  which  warns  me  to  preserve  myself  from  a 
danger  which  threatens  you." 

Having  said  this,  she  slunk  into  the  earth. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  the  javelin  of  a  hunter 
pierced  the  heart  of  the  lynx. 

We  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  the  faculties 
that  we  possess,  nor  despise  those  possessed  by 
others. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Porcopine. 

A  wolf  by  chance  met  a  porcupine.  "  Brother," 
said  he,  "you  surprise  me  to  be  armed  as-you  are, 
We  are  not  in  war-time,  but  in  the  time  of  peace. 
Believe  me;  lay  aside  your  arms;  you  can  take 
them  again  when  you  think  proper  to  do  so." 

"  Friend."  replied  the  porcupine,  "  I  shall  not 
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let  go  my  aims  We  are  in  times  of  peace,  you 
say.  That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  the  question  here. 
Am  I  not  in  the  company  of  a  wolf  ?" 

A  prudent  man  is  always  on  his  guard  against 
the  wiles  of  an  enemy,  and  statesmen  will  receive 
with  caution  proposals  for  disarmament  except  it 
is  mutual. 

The  Fox  and  the  Cock. 

"Brother,"  said  a  fox  of  good  appetite  to  an 
old  cock  perched  on  the  branch  of  an  oak,  "  we 


ing  his  language.  On  the  morrow  he  saw  from  a 
corner  of  the  wood  the  same  ass  whose  happiness 
he  had  so  much  envied.  He  was  loaded  with  two 
hampers,  which  he  could  scarcely  carry.  His 
master  was  following  him,  and  making  him  go  on 
by  the  blows  of  a  stick. 

"Oh!  oh!"  said  the  wild  ass,  shaking  his 
ears ,  "  upon  my  word,  I  am  a  fool  to  complain. 
My  condition  is  preferable  to  that  of  my  brother." 

Every  state  of  life  has  its  difficulties  as  well  as 

its  pleasures.    The  wise  man  does  not  complain 

of  his,  and  does  not  envy  that  of  others,  because 

people  are  rarely  so  happy  or  so  unhappy 

as  they  are  thought  to  be. 


are  no  longer  enemies.  I  am  come  to  announce 
to  you  a  general  peace.  Come  down  quickly,  that 
I  may  embrace  you." 

"Friend,"  replied  the  cock,  "I  could  never 
hear  more  agreeable  news,  but  wait  a  moment.  I 
see  two  greyhounds  that  are  coming  to  bring  us 
the  announcement  of  the  peace.  They  are  com- 
ing fast,  and  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  I  shall 
wait  for  their  arrival,  in  order  that  we  may  all 
four  embrace  one  another,  and  rejoice  at  the  good 
news." 

"  Your  very  humble  servant,"  said  the  fox. 
"Good-bye.  I  cannot  remain  any  longer.  An- 
other time  we  will  rejoice  at  the  success  of  this 
affair." 

The  hypocrite  fled  immediately,  very  discon- 
tented at  the  issue  of  the  stratagem,  and  our  old 
cock  began  to  clap  his  wings,  and  to  crow  in 
derision  of  the  impostor. 

It  is  well  to  know  how  to  repel  craft  by  craft, 
and  to  distrust  the  insinuations  of  those  who  have 
already  distinguished  themselves  by  their  want  of 
good  faith  and  honesty. 


Thk  Sjpeakiwg  Portrait. 

A  man  had  got  his  portrait  drawn — for 
self-love,  is  fond  of  portraits— and  he  wanted 
to  have  the  opinion  of  his  friends  concern- 
ing his.      "You  are  mistaken,"  said  one; 
"that  is  not  your  portrait;   you  are  only- 
sketched  ;  the  painter  is  an  ignorant  fellow ; 
he  has  drawn  you  dark,  and  you  are  fair." 
"  The  portrait  represents  you  ugly  and  old," 
said  another,  "and  you  are  young  and  hand- 
some."    "The  painter  has  drawn  the  eyes 
and  the  nose  too  small."  said  a  third;  "he 
must  mend    the    portrait."       In    vain  the 
painter   maintained  that  he  had  drawn  it 
very  well  ;   he  must  begin    again.     The 
painter  went  to  work,  did  better,  and  succeeded 
to  his  liking.     He  was  again  mistaken :  the  friends 
condemned  the  whole  work.    "  Well,"  said  the 
painter  to  them,  "you  shall  be  contented,  gentle- 
man.    I  engage  to  satisfy  you,  or  I  will  abandon 
my  calling.    Come  again  to-morrow  and  you  will 
see."    The  critics  being  gone,  the  painter  said 
to  the  man,    "  Your  friends  are  but  ignorant  critics. 
If  you  like  you  shall  see  a  proof  of  it.    I  will  take 
away  the  head  of  this  portrait;  you  shall  put  your 
own   in  its  place."     "  I  consent  to  it,"  said  the 
man;  "  good-bye  till  to-morrow."     On  the  mor- 


The  Wild  and  the  Tame  Ass. 

An  ass  was  grazing  in  a  meadow  near  a  wood 
of  Arcadia.     A  wild  ass  approached  him. 

"  Brother,"  said  he,  "  I  envy  your  condition. 
Your  master,  as  it  appears  to  me,  takes  great  care 
of  you.  You  are  big  and  fat,  your  skin  is  smooth 
and  shining,  and  you  lie  down  overy-night  on  a 
good  litter,  whilst  I  am  obliged  to  stretch  myself 
on  the  ground," 

He  did  not  continue  very  long  without  chang- 


row  the  crowd  of  connoisseurs  assembled.    The 

painter  showed  them  the  portrait  in  a  dark  place, 
and  at  a  certain  distance.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
the  painter,  "  does  the  portrait  please  you  now ': 
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Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.     I  have  retouched 
the  head  with  great  care." 

"  It  was  certainly  not  worth  your  while  to  make 
us  come  here  again,"  said  some  of  them,  "  to  show 


"  You  are  mistaken,  gentlemen,"  said  the  head 
of  the  picture ;  "it  is  myself." 

Do  not  undertake  to  convince  ignorant  and  pre- 
judiced critics ;  they  will  neither  hear  nor  see 
the  truth. 

Thb  Two  Books. 

There  were  at  one  time  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
two  books  side  by  side  on  a  shelf.  One  of  them 
was  new,  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 
The  other  was  worm-eaten,  and  bound  in  old 
parchment. 

"  I  wish  I  was  taken  away  from  this  place,*'  said 
the  new  book.  "How  mouldy  this  old  book 
smells !  I  cannot  stay  near  this  half-rotten  car- 
cass." 

"  Ah  I  a  little  less  disdain,  I  pray  you,"  said  the 
old  book.  "  Every  one  has  his  merit.  You  are- 
just  come  out  of  the  press.  You  are  ignorant  of 
my  lot.  I  have  gone  through  many  editions.  T 
have  never  been  seen  in  a  grocer's  shop,  nor  in  a 
trunkmaker's.  You  will  perhaps  soon  serve  to 
make  instruments  and  pasteboard,  or  to  wrap  up 
cheese." 

"  Insolent  fellow ! "  replied  the  book  in  morocco; 
"  leave  off  your  impertinent  language,  and  get  you 
gone." 

"A  moment's  explanation." 

"  No,  I  will  not  listen  to  you." 

"  At  least  let  me  tell  you  one  thing." 

"No,  I  tell  you;  hold  your  tongue.  I  am 
ashamed  of  you." 

Whilst  the  two  neighbours  were  thus  bickering, 
a  literary  man  came  into  the  bookseller's  shop  to 
buy  some  books.  He  saw  the  old  book,  opened 
it,  read  some  pages,  admired  it,  and  bought  it.  It 
was  a  rare  and  curious  book.  He  opened  the 
other.  It  was  poetry,  or  rather,  I  should  say 
rhymed  prose.  He  read  the  titfe  and  glanced  at 
some  pages. 

"  On !  the  silly  book,"  said  the  man  of  taste, 
putting  it  back  to  its  place ;  "  the  morocco  bind* 
ing  is  very  badly  employed." 

It  is  not  dress  oroutward  appearance  that  shows 
real  merit,  but  the  qualities  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  mind. 

TUB  Elephant  and  other  Animals. 
Once  on  a  time,  in  a  far  distant  land,  the  wise 
elephant  thought  that  there  existed  great  abuses 
which  needed  to  be  reformed  ;  and  to  promote 
this  good  purpose  he  invited  many  animals  to  a 
congress.  When  they  were  assembled,  and  silence 
was  obtained,  he  saluted  them  respectfully  with 
his  trunk,  and  began  to  deliver  an  earnest  harangue 


which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  For 
some  time  he  proceeded,  pointing  out  the  evil 
ways  and  ridiculous  follies  which  had  troubled 
his  mind — the  hurtful  idleness,  the  affected  con- 
ceit, the  arrogant  ignorance,  the  malicious  envy, 
the  quarrelsome  temper,  and  other  faults  which 
were  too  common. 

A  portion  of  the  assembly  heard  the  address 
with  sincere  pleasure,  and  took  in  good  part  the 
sage  counsels.  In  this  spirit  listened  with  open 
mouth  the  innocent  lamb,  the  faithful  dove,  the 
skilful  bee,  the  industrious  ant,  the  obedient 
horse,  and  the  patient  or. 

But  another  portion  of  the  audience  began  to 
show  signs  of  impatience,  and  soon  manifested 
anger  at  being  addressed  in  such  a  manner.  The, 
cruel  tiger  and  the  rapacious  wolf  were  enraged 
against  this  censor  of  morals;  the  venomous  serpent 
hissed  out  resentment ;  while  an  undermurmur  of 
discontent  was  raised  by  the  drone,  the  wasp,  the 
hornet,  and  the  bluebottle  fly.  The  cricket 
hopped  off  very  quickly,  and  the  butterfly  flew 
away  to  his  usual  levities.  The  crafty  fox  sat 
with  a  look  of  curious  dissimulation ;  while  the 
monkey  began  to  make  fun  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  elephant  observed  the  effect  of  his  speech, 
and  concluded  with  these  words:  "My  censures 
and  counsels  are  addressed  to  the  whole  company, 
and  I  have  named  no  individual ;  whoever  takes 
blame  to  himself,  that  is  his  concern;  in  speak- 
ing to  all,  I  mean  offence  to  no  one ;  but  in 
making  application  of  what  I  have  said,  '  Let 
every  one  eat  his  own  bread,'  or,  as  Man  says, 
'  If  the  cap  fits  any  one,  let  him  wear  it.' " 

The  Froq  and  the  Hen. 

A  hen  had  laid  an  egg  not  far  from  a  pool  of 
water  where  an  old  frog  lived.  On  hearing  the 
cackling  of  the  hen,  the  frog  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  pool,  and  said,  "  What  a  troublesome  neigh- 
bour you  are,  my  sister.  Why  do  you  make  such 
a  terrible  ndise  ?  all  about  nothing,  except  to  tell 
that  you  have  laid  an  egg ! " 

"  Only  an  egg  I "  replied  the  hen ;  "  and  such  a 
disturbance!  Only  an  egg;  yes,  my  lady.  Are 
you  annoyed  at  this,  when  I  am  annoyed  by  your 
croaking  night  and  day  ?  I  am  of  some  service, 
and  make  it  known ;  you,  who  are  of  no  use  to 
any  one,  ought  to  be  quiet." 

The  Goose  and  the  Serpent. 

A  goose  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  pond,  and  said, 
"  To  what  animal  has  Providence  been  so  lavish  of 
gifts  as  to  me  ?  I  belong  to  air,  earth,  and  water ; 
I  can  walk,  fly,  and  swim." 

The  astute  serpent,  hearing  this  self-adulation, 
said,  "Don't  be  such  a  boaster.  You  can  do 
nothing  well ;  you  can  neither  run  like  a  doe,  nor 
fly  like  a  dove,  nor  swim  like  a  perch." 

It  is  better  to  know  how  to  do  one  thing  well 
than  many  things  awkwardly. 
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Tht  Queen's  Hesidance  at  Kenton*. 


in  England  we  should  call  it  "Rose-tree  Cottage."    It  is  a 

Eret ty  house,  built  in  the  Swiss  style — a  style  not  usual  at 
lentone  or  on  that  coast.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  garden, 
approached  by  a  winding  private  road,  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  it 
to  escape  the  noise  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  shingly 
beach ;  for  at  Mentone  the  beach  is  steep,  and  composed 
entirely  of  shingles,  and  the  Mediterranean  is  by  no  means  so 
quiet  as  some  suppose  it  to  be.  Mentone — in  the  opinion  of 
many  the  most  delightful  spot  on  all  that  delightful  coast  of 
the  Riviera— is  situated  along  the  edge  of  two  bays,  the  east 
bay  and  the  west  bay,  and  villas  and  hotels  are  now  begin- 
ning to  climb  the  slopes  behind,  and  to  penetrate  the  valleys. 
The  old  town,  with  its  tall  houses  and  narrow  streets,  occu- 
pies a  ridge,  or  backbone,  which  slopes  down  to  the  sea,  and 
divides  the  east  bay  from  the  west.  It  is  said  that  the  name 
is  taken  from  the  Italian  "Mcnta, "  a  chin.  At  the  point 
where  this  ridge,  or  chin,  reaches  the  shore  is  an  ancient 
Genoese  castle,  occupying  the  extremity  of  the  little  promon- 
tory, and  from  this  there  now  extends  a  rough  jetty  or  pier  of 
considerable  length,  which  encloses  the  harbour.  From  the 
end  of  this  jetty  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  the  east  bay, 
with  the  mountains  behind,  and  of  the  Gorge  de  St.  Louis, 
where  is  the  Italian  frontier  ;  and  the  view  is  bounded  in 
[hat  direction  by  the  bold  promontory  of  Bordighera,  with 
the  houses  glittering  in  the  sun . 

The  Chalet  des  Rosiers  appears  across  the  harbour  from  this 
point  of  view,  nestling  among  the  olive-trees.  The  house  is 
not  very  Urge,  but  its  rooms  are  light  and  airy,  and  are  taste- 
fully decorated  in  the  style  of  the  country;  the  ceilings  have 
been  embellished  by  an  Italian  artist,  who  has  represented 
wreaths  and  bouquets,  and  especially  sprays  of  ivy,  in  one 
room,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  hard  to  believe  that  one  is 
looking  merely  at  a  flat  surface  of  plaster.  It  was  built  by  its 
present  owner,  Charles  Henfrey,  Esq.,  only  three  or  four  years 

30.  Mr.  Henfrey  also  owns  the  lovely  Villa  Clara,  on  Logo 
aggiorc,  which  the  Queen  once  occupied.  The  views  from 
the  house  arc  enchanting.  At  sunrise  the  island  of  Corsica  may 
.sometimes  be  seen,  ninety  miles  distant.  Those  who  have 
seen  that  sight  will  never  forget  it ;  and  (he  Mediterranean, 
not  by  any  means  always  calm  and  blue,  but  most  changeful 
in  its  hues  and  surface,  is  always  before  the  eyes.  Some 
accounts  have  said  that  not  only  Bordighera  on  the  east,  but 
nlso  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo  on  the  west,  can  be  seen  from 
the  chalet  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  between  the  chalet 
and  Monaco  rises  the  ridge  of  the  old  town  of  Mentone,  com- 
pletely shutting  ont  the  view  in  that  direction.  The  east  bay 
of  Mentone  is  backed  by  hills,  the  chief  of  which  is  Bercean. 
No  cold  wind  can  there  reach  the  delicate  ;  yet  the  Chalet 
des  Rosiers  is  far  enough  removed  from  the  hills  to  enjoy  a 
perfectly  free  air  ;  and,  besides,  from  the  centre  of  the  bay  a 
deep  valley  recedes  into  the  mountains,  towards  the  moun- 
tain village  of  Castellar,  one  of  its  sides  being  formed  by  the 


but  some  can  he  reached  only  on  foot,  either  of  man  or  of 
quadruped.  The  village  of  Castellar  is  one  of  the  nearest, 
being  about  three  mites  from  the  shore,  high  up  among  the 
hills — a  most  quaint  and  picturesque  old  place.  Dr.  Ben- 
net's  garden  is  still  nearer.  It  is  just  above  the  rood,  in  Italy, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  As  a  garden,  it  is  almost 
unique,  consisting  chiefly  of  terraces  almost  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and,  from  its  position,  being  almost  tropical  in  its 
flora.  It  commands  lovely  views,  and  the  view  from  the  top 
of  the  old  Saracenic  tower,  which  stands  within  the  garden, 
near  the  entrance,  is  especially  striking.  Mr,  Hanbury's 
grounds  at  Mortola,  two  miles  farther,  are  even  more  interest- 
ing— there  is  not  a  more  lovely  garden  on  all  the  coast.  Our 
Queen  finds  many  of  her  subjects  at  Mentone,  for  the  number 


of  English  there  in  the  winter  is  very  large.  There  are  two 
English  churches,  besides  a  room  in  which  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian worship  is  conducted.  The  winter  climate  of  Men- 
tone  is  most  enjoyable.  Brilliant  weather  often  lasts  without 
interruption  for  many  weeks,  and  if  a  few  days  of  storm  and 
wet  then  occur,  the  fine  weather  soon  again  gets  the  mastery. 
The  prevailing  foliage  is  that  of  the  olive.  But  this  some- 
what sombre  hue  is  enlivened  by  the  brighter  shining 
leaves  of  the  orange  and  lemon-trees  which  abound  ;  and 
here  and  there  a  noble  carob-tree  shows  its  shapely  form 
and  rich  foliage.  The  blue-gum-tree  also  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape  ;  though  comparatively  lately  intro- 
duced, its  rapid  growth  has  already  carried  it  in  many  in- 
stances to  the  dimensions  of  a  forest-tree.  F.  B. 


Scientific  Parliamentary  Brants  in  England  and  France. 

In  our  annual  parliamentary  estimates  there  are  various 
sums  devoted  to  scientific  objects,  as  well  as  to  education  and 
ait,  the  last  department  having  been  growing  in  magnitude 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  South  Kensington  schools 
and  institutions.  The  vote  for  the  British  Museum  is  one  of 
a  mixed  character,  partly  for  literary  and  partly  for  scientific 
objects.  No  objection  is  ever  made  to  votes  where  science  is 
concerned.  Even  in  the  days  of  "  Reform  Bill  economy," 
Joseph  Hume,  the  stern  critic  of  the  estimates,  used  gladly 
to  approve  of  these  votes,  and  was  complimented  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  his  generous  liberality  in  such  matters. 

But  the  aid  given  to  science,  with  the  exception  of  annual 
grants  for  maintenance  of  museums,  observatories,  and  other 
permanent  institutions,  has  always  been  to  some  extent  a 
matter  or  special  application  and  appeal.  The  response  is 
usually  liberal,  whether  it  has  been  for  Arctic  explorations, 
or  for  such  expeditions  as  that  of  the  Challenger,  or  on  spe- 
cial occasions  such  as  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 
For  this  latter  object  nearly ,£15,000  has  been  lately  voted. 
There  is  a  vote  of /'5,00a  for  continuing  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  the  Challenger  expedition ;  £4,000  for  the 
Royal  Society;  and  no  less  than  £  15,300  for  the  Meteoro- 
logical Department,  including  £800  lor  the  daily  publication 
of  the  weather  report  in  the  newspapers.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  said  that  science  is  not  liberally  supported  by  the 
British  Parliament  and  Government. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  what  is  done  in  Fiance  in  the 
same  direction.  The  total  is  not  so  large,  but  money  seems 
to  go  further  in  the  hands  of  French  men  of  science,  travellers, 
and  institutions.  In  addition  to  the  usual  grants  10  museums, 
observatories,  and  other  permanent  objects,  there  is  a  regular 
annual  vote  of  300,000  francs,  or  ^8,000,  for  "  missions 
scientifiques."  Year  by  year  this  sum  has  enabled  French- 
men to  pursue  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  other 
researches  of  a  scientific  kind  in  every  region  of  the  world. 
The  results  appear  in  the  many  valuable  additions  to  the 
public  museums,  and  in  books  of  travel,  whether  official  or 
10  such  popular  forms  as  the  "  Tour  du  Monde,"  the  publi- 
cation of  which  makes  all  nations  partake  of  the  benefit  of 
the  French  liberality  towards  their  scientific  voyagers  and 
travellers.  The  vote  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Minister  of 
Instruction,  the  object  being  connected  with  public  educa- 
tion, through  the  increase  of  objects  in  the  museums  and  the 
advancement  of  many  branches  of  knowledge. 

In  the  budget  of  1 88 J  there  is  a  "supplementary  credit"  of 
£6,000  (150,000  francs)  for  four  scientific  missions — I,  for  the 
Mission  CAarnay,  in  Central  South  America  ;  2,  Mission 
Crevaux,  in  Guiana ;  3,  Mission  Picart,  in  Mexico  and  other 
regions  of  North  and  South  America ;  4,  Mission  Ditaizt,  in 
Africa. 

The  expedition  of  M.  Desir t  Chamay  has  been  to  explore 
Falanca  and  Yucatan,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  discover- 
ing and  photographing  many  ruins,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  American  Government  shared  the  expenses, 
having  voted  for  it  150,000  dollars.     The  Geographical  Con- 


grass  it  Venice  list  year  honoured  M.  Charnay  with  a  medal 
of  the  second  class. 

The  Mission  Crevaux  completes  a  scries  of  three  expedi- 
tions, the  first  of  which  occupied  the  year  1877,  when 
M.  Crevaux  explored  the  territory  on  the  borders  of  French 
and  Dutch  Guiana.  In  the  following  year  he  ascended  the 
Ojrapok  river,  which  bounds  French  Guiana  and  the  region 
of  the  Parou,  an  unexplored  tributary  of  the  great  Ami 


Other  vast  tributary  streams  he  explored,  making  his 

'"   d  region  of  the  continent,  crossing  the  Andes, 

id  coming  down  the  Oronoko  to  the  Atlantic.     In  bis  third 


journey  he  is  accompanied  by  M.  Billet,  an  accomplished 
astronomer  and  physicist.  They  are  to  explore  the  great 
space  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  rivers. 

The  Mission  Picart  is  directed  to  the  exploration  of  Mexico, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  as  well  as  Bolivia  and  Pern 
in  [he  south.  The  expedition  has  been  carried  on  during 
five  yean,  and  the  vote  this  year  is  the  last  giant  of  25,000 
francs,  £1,000  a  year  having  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 
exploration. 

A  fourth  vote  is  for  the  Mission  Debaize,  which  came  to  a 
sad  and  premature  conclusion  by  the  death  of  the  AbW 
Dlbaize  lost  year  near  Ujiji.  He  was  just  entering  upon 
new  and  almost  unexplored  territory,  and  his  death  fat  much 
regretted.  It  was  hoped  that  the  sale  of  the  large  quantity 
of  stores  prepared  for  the  expedition  might  have  reimbursed 
some  of  the  grant,  but  the  great  distance  from  the  coast 
caused  the  sacrifice  of  much  valuable  material. 

We  have  briefly  referred  to  these  most  recent  French  expe- 
ditions in  order  to  express  a  hope  that  a  similar  vote  could 
be  found  in  our  own  annual  estimates.  The  place  of  the 
Ministry  of  Instruction  in  France  could  with  us  be  taken  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  who  might 
safety  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  planning 
scientific  expeditions,  which  would  result  in  great  national 
benefit. 

What  constitute  a  5aUont 

M.  Renan  lately  made  on  oration  or  conference  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  on  the  theme,  "What  is  a  nation  ?'*— "Qu'est  ce 
qu'unc  nation?"  An  immense  assembly  was  attracted  by  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  celebrity  of  the  speaker. 
It  was  an  eloquent  and  philosophical  discourse.  He  showed 
that  patriotism  was  not  dependent  on  geographical  or 
political  limits,  nor  was  it  a  question  of  race,  religion,  or 


t  that  Holland  is  a  nation  when  Hanover  is  not 
one  ?  How  is  it  that  France  is  a  nation,  although  its  mon- 
archy has  disappeared  ?  How  is  it  that  Switzerland,  which 
has  three  languages,  two  religions,  three  or  four  races,  is  a 

notion,  while  Tuscany,  homogeneous  in  language,  

gion,  is  not  a  natic-  *    .■    :...-*-  .       ....      . 

France  has  lost  i 

Nor  is  it  race  that  makes  a  country  and  excites  patriotism. 
Fiance  is  Celtic,  Iberian,  Teutonic;  Germany  is  Teutonic, 
Celtic,  Slav  ;  Italy  is  Gallic,  Etruscan,  Greek  ;  race  is  not 
therefore  a  constant  element  in  patriotism  and  nationality. 

Nor  is  it  language  that  is  the  cause.  It  may  invite  union, 
but  cannot  compel  it.  It  did  not  prevent  England  and  Eng- 
lish America,  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  from  separating. 
Switzerland,  with  several  languages,  is  one  of  the  most 
united  of  countries.  Language,  like  race,  is  therefore  a 
variable  element  and  factor  in  a  nation.  Wales,  once  all 
Celtic,  now  speaks  English  ;  Egypt  speaks  Arabic ;  Gaul 
and  Spain  received  their  tongue  from  Rome.  Meanwhile 
examples  show  that  similarity  of  language  does  not  imply 
similarity  of  race. 

Nor  is  it  religion  that  makes  a  nation,  although  at  first 
sight  the  Jewish  nation  might  appear  an  example.  But  the 
Jews  have  no  Country,  no  patriotism  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  a  nation  by  the  same  cause  which  alone 
gives  national  feeling  to  any  people. 

And  what  is  this  cause?  It  is  a  principle,  spiritual,  hot 
visible  or  external.  A  nation,  tike  an  individual,  has  a  soul, 
so  to  say  ;  it  ho*  historical  identity  ;  it  has  recollections  of 
the  past,  and  it  has  the  will  to  continue  this  memory,  and  to 
.any  forward  iu  possession  for  other  times,  sustained  and 
enlarged.  It  has  a  patrimony,  more  or  less  rich  and  honour- 
able, of  common  deeds,  of  common  sufferings,  of  common 
memories  ;  it  has  a  heritage  received  from  the  past,  which  it 


desires  to  pass  on  to  the  future.  Common  glory  in  the  past, 
common  will  in  the  present  ;  to  have  done  great  things 
together,  to  wish  still  to  do  them,  or  greater  things — this  is 
the  essential  condition  of  being  a  nation. 

M.  Renan  made  some  political  allusions,  without  naming 

Jrovinces,  which,  although  annexed  outwardly  to  a  nation, 
id  not  thereby  become  nationalised.  The  wishes  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  a  province,  Can  alone 
bring  it  into  the  influence  of  patriotism. 

In  the  main  this  theory  seems  to  be  true  and  right,  although 
it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and  America,  that  com- 
mon memories,  common  literature,  common  laws,  can  make 
an  inheritance  grander  than  the  separate  nationalities  into 
which  history  has  divided  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

United  States  Finances. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bearing  date 
December  5th,  1881,  gives  an  encouraging  view  of  the 
country's  progress,  and  shows  that  the  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30th,  1SS1,  amounted  to  $360,782,393.57.  Of  this 
sum  the  customs  yielded  $198,150,676.02,  and  internal 
revenue  $135,364,385.51,  The  ordinary  expenses  for  the 
same  period  were  $260,712,887.59.  Of  this  amount  pen- 
sions absorbed  $50,059;  279.62,  the  military  establishment 
$40,466,460. 55,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt 
$82,508,741.18.  The       surplus       revenue       reached 

$100,069,404.98.  Of  this  74,371,200.00  was  used  to  pur- 
chase bonds  for  the  sinking  fund. 

Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  for 
1SS1  increased  $29,352,901,  while  the  expenditures  de- 
creased $21,700,800.39. 

The  revenue  from  customs  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
$198,159,676.02,  an  increase  of  $11,637,611.42  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Of  the  amount  collected,  the  port  of 
New  York  yielded  $138,908,562.39.  The  exports  show  an 
increase  in  value  of  $66,738,688  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  the  imports  show  a  decrease  of  $25,290,118. 
The  annual  average  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  ten 
years  previous  to  June  30th,  1873,  was  $104,706,922.  For 
the  past  six  years  the  average  excess  of  exports  has  been 
$196,778,017. 

The  rapid  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  increase  of 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  suggests  the  question  whether  there 
may  not  be  a  reduction  in  public  taxation.  The  lightening 
of  taxes  upon  spirituous  and  fermented  liquor  is  not  recom- 
mended. Friends  of  temperance  will  read  with  regret  the 
following  paragraph.  The  increase  of  the  revenue  from 
spirits  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $5,968,466.09 ;  the 
increase  from  tobacco  in  its  various  forms  of  manufacture  for 
the  same  period  was  $3,984,851.23  ;  the  increase  from  fer- 
mented liquors  was  $870,438.37  ;  the  increase  in  revenue 
from  taxes  on  banks  and  bankers  was  $411,222.79 ;  the  total 
increase  of  internal  revenue  from  all  sources  was 
$11,019,454.50. 

Duration  of  ths  Stons  Age. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  duration  of  the  stone  age  in 
England,  from  the  comparative  fewnass  of  its  relics  as  contrast- 
ed with  America,  we  must  conclude  that  it  had  only  a  short 
reign.  There  are  sundry  hoards  of  flint  tools  here,  in  such 
places  as  Cissbuiy,  Home,  and  Dartford,  where  they  appear 
to  have  been  selected  and  manufactured,  and  flint  arrow- 
heads have  been  sparingly  found  all  over  our  area,  but  in 
nothing  like  the  profusion  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  Stales,  where  their  use  continued  unci]  a  recent  date, 
and  commenced  before  the  era  of  Columbus.  Tbe  quantity 
of  stone  hoes  turned  up  in  the  Connecticut  valley  is  prodigious. 
Far,  very  for  exceeding  in  number  the  flint  implements  of  the 
r  t-  ■>.-,,  , ...::-.. 1   —  jn^ht  have  been 

s,  scattered  over 
Thoreau,  who 

chusetts,  thus  re- 
cords his  observations  on  this  point.  "  March  28th.  It  is 
now  high  time  to  look  for  arrow-heads,  etc.  I  spend  many 
hours  every  spring  gathering  the  crop  which  the  melting  snow 
and  rain  have  washed  bare.     When  at  length  some  island  in 


s  the  earth  begins  to  be  dry  ii 
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spring.  If  the  spot  chances  never  to  have  been  cultivated 
before,  I  am  the  first  to  gather  a  crop  from  it.  The  farmer 
little  thinks  that  another  reaps  a  harvest  which  is  the  fruit  of 
his  toil.  As  much  ground  is  turned  over  in  a  day  by  a  plough 
as  Indian  implements  could  not  have  turned  over  in  a  month, 
and  my  eyes  rest  on  the  evidences  of  an  aboriginal  M(e  which 
passed  here  a  thousand  years  ago  perchance.  Especially  if  the 
knolls  in  the  meadows  are  washed  by  a  freshet  where  they 
have  ploughed  the  previous  fall,  the  soil  will  be  taken  away 
lower  down  and  the  stones  left,  the  arrow-heads,  etc. ,  and 


heads.  It  is  one  of  the  regular  pursuits  of  the  spring.  As 
sportsmen  go  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  scholars  of  rare  books, 
and  travellers  of  adventures,  and  poets  of  ideas,  and  all  men 
of  money,  I  go  in  search  of  arrow-heads  when  the  season 
comes  round  again.  .  .  .  Many  as  I  have  found,  methinltsthe 
last  one  gave  me  about  the  same  delight  as  the  first  did. 
Some  time  or  other  you  would  say  it  had  rained  arrow-heads, 
for  they  lie  all  over  the  surface  of  America.  .  .  .  Plough  up  a 
new  held,  and  you  will  find  the  omnipresent  arrow-point 
strewn  over  it,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  red  man  with  other 
tastes  and  associations  lived  there  too.  No  matter  how  far 
from  the  modern  road  or  meeting-house,  no  matter  how  near. 
They  lie  in  the  meeting-house  cellar,  and  they  lie  in  the  dis- 
tant cow-pasuue.  The  red  man,  his  mark  !"—  From  "Early 
Spring  in  Maisachustttt,  /rem  the  Journal  of  Henry  D. 
TAoriau. " 

Gambling. — Benjamin  Franklin  used  to  say  that  there  were 
Only  two  ways  of  gelling  money  honestly  and  honourably — - 
by  industry  and  by  thrift.  There  might  occasionally  be 
windfalls,  through  gifts  or  inheritance,  or  through  some 
happy  invention  or  discovery,  but  whoever  professed  or  pre- 
tended (o  become  rich  by  any  other  personal  method  was  a 
poisoner  of  the  fountain  of  (ruth  and  morality.  Hence  every 
mode  of  gaining  money  by  gambling,  by  lotteries,  by  betting, 
and  other  ways  1  han  by  labour  and  economy,  is  to  be  con- 
demned as  pernicious  to  society.  If  one  person  sometimes 
gains  money  by  such  means,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
soul's  welfare,  as  well  as  through  the  injury  and  loss  of  other 

Brsons.  The  great  French  banker,  Jacques  Lafitte,  said,  in 
[  day,  "  If  I  had  an  enemy  whom  I  wished  to  see  ruined, 
I. would  wish  him  (o  gain  at  play,  or  at  the  Bourse  1 "  And 
the  Genoese  have  «  proverb  which  expresses  the  same  wish 
in  regard  to  lotteries,  meaning  that  the  gaining  a  grand 
prize  was  as  great  a  curse  as  could  befall  any  man.  In  the 
public  gambling  establishments — formerly  numerous,  but  of 
which  one  only  remains  to  disgrace  European  civilisation, 
Monte  Carlo,  at  Monaco — suicides  were  constantly  occurring, 
with  the  ruin  and  misery  of  multitudes.  In  a  lesser  but 
still  a  pernicious  degree,  private  gambling,  whether  in  the 
form  of  games  or  of  betting,  is  the  cause  of  much  evil,  stirring 
up  the  worst  passions.  This  is  forcibly  depicted  by  the 
German  artist,  whose  picture  forms  our  frontispiece  this 
month,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Storm. brewing." 


Goody  Two-Shoei. — There  has  been  a  rage  in  recent  years 
for  facsimile  reproductions  of  rare  or  renowned  books  of  the 
olden  time.  To  few  can  the  luxury  belong  of  possessing 
original  copies  of  these  works,  the  prices  of  which  are  within 
reach  only  of  collectors  of  literary  curiosities.  Why  should 
the  rich  only  enjoy  this  pleasure  ?  And  why  should  the  mere 
scarcity  and  not  also  the  substance  of  the  books  be  appre- 
ciated? Facsimile  reprints  have  accordingly  been  made  of 
some  of  the  works  most  popular  in  former  times,  presented 
in  the  very  form  in  which  they  appeared  to  our  ancestors. 
Hitherto  these  reprints  have  chiefly  been  of  books  for  the 
learned,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  books  for  the  young 
should  not  also  be  produced  occasionally.  Therefore  there 
comes  from  the  famous  old  bookshop  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  once  known  under  the  names  of  "New- 
berry and  Harris,"  and  now  as  "Griffith  and  Farran,"  a 
reprint  of  the  classic  juvenile  tale,  "  Goody  Two-Shoes."  It 
is  printed  on  hand-nude  paper,  bound  with  uncut  edges,  and 
the  book  has  altogether  a  style  characteristic  of  the  date, 
1766,  from  an  edition  of  which  year  il  is  reproduced.  If 
the  woodcuts  are  not  from  the  original  blocks,  they  are  skil- 
ful imitations.  An  Introduction,  by  Charles  Welsh,  an 
enthusiast  as  to  old  juvenile  literature,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  book,  which  is 


ascribed,  not  without  plausible  arguments,  to  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, who,  at  that  time,  was  working  for  Mr.  Newberry. 
"  Goody  Two-Shoes  "  certainly  displays  much  of  the  humour 
as  well  as  the  genial  feeling  of  the  author  of  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;"  and  while  the  story  delights  the  young,  the 
references  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  former  times  will 
interest  all  readers. 


Royal  College  of  Music  and  Royal  Academy  of 
The  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  has  the  following  sensible  remarks  : 
"  It  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  conciliate  the  views 
entertained  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Royal  Academy 
with  the  plan  for  a  central  and  national  establishment  at 
South  Kensington.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret ;  for  the  exist- 
ing society  has  done  much  service  to  the  cause  of  art,  and 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  many  excellent  friends  and  followers 
of  English  music  There  is  room,  however,  for  all  who 
really  love  that  music  to  work  side  by  side.  The  field  is  vast 
and  rich,  nor  did  the  Royal  Academy  ever  aspire  to  under- 
take the  broader  and  deeper  duties  which  the  Royal  College 
is  to  discharge.  These — as  the  Duke  if  Edinburgh  explained 
at  the  Manchester  Athejueum  —  will  involve  all  that  the 
Royal  Academy  does,  added  to  the  sustentation  and  educa- 
tion of  foundationers,  the  bestowal  of  musical  fellowships, 
with  an  educational  course  comprising  professional  training, 
extending  over  several  years,  scholarships  being  instituted 
for  competition,  and  non-professional  pupils  received  on  pay- 
ment, the  entrance  to  the  college  in  all  cases  depending,  as 
in  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  upon  a  serious  standard  to  be 
previously  attained.  These  objects,  it  will  be  confessed,  go 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  work  now  so  usefully  occupied  by 
the  Academy  of  Music." 

A  good  Braw  of  Tea.— -Why  is  it  that  with  the  very  same 
sort  of  tea,  and  the  same  sort  or  water,  two  different  operators 
may  brew  two  very  different  specimens  of  tea?  It  is  a  matter 
of  heat,  nothing  but  heat,  and  maybe  thus  explained.     Tea 


happens  that  all  the  desirable  constituents  admit  of  abstrac- 
tion at  a  temperature  of  ill  deg.  F.  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  boiling 
water  at  the  sea  level  rapidly  applied,  but  not  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  the  undesirable  ones  are  got  out  by  heat 
of  more  than  212,  also  by  prolongation  of  the  same  tem- 

Serature.  Good  tea  to  drink  must  be  an  infusion,  not  a 
scoction,  in  other  words.  Besides  extraction  of  unpleasant 
materials,  prolonged  heating  of  a  tea  brewing  gets  rid  of  the 
exquisite  volatile  oil  present  in  good  tea.  Is  it  useful  to.  keep 
the  water  long  on  the  boil  before  using?  That  depends.  If 
the  water  contains  much  lime,  prolonged  boiling  will  soften 
it  by  throwing  down  some  at  least  of  the  lime,  and  this  is  an 
advantage.  The  purer  water  is  for  tea  making  the  better, 
but  not  for  unmixed  drinking.  Here,  however,  purity  is  to 
be  understood  in  its  chemical  sense.  Distilled  water  is  the 
purest  of  water,  and  folks  who  have  never  tasted  a  brewing 
of  tea  made  with  distilled  water  have  a  luxury  to  er !  — 


TJnoonHloua  Beading. — The  following  remarkable  case  was 
recently  communicated  to  "The  Spectator"  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Harper. — A  story  which  I  have  often  heard  from  my  father 
about  his  old  college  contemporary  and  intimate  friend,  Fearon 
Fallows,  afterwards  Astronomer- Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — "  Herscbel,  Peacock,  Fallows,"  will  recur  readily  to 
ears  familiar  with  the  rhythm  of  old  Cambridge  triposes — 
shows  strikingly  how  knowledge  far  more  startling  than  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Griffiths  may  be  received  by  the  waking 
mind,  it  should  seem,  unconsciously,  and  yet  may  afterwards 
work  itself  during  sleep  into  most  vivid  consciousness.  One 
morning,  Fallows — then  a  Johnian  undergraduate  and  work- 
ing as  Johnian  candidates  for  the  highest  honours  did,  and 
doubtless  do,  work — was  found  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  ex- 
citement. He  had  "seen  an  apparition."  An  old  friend  and 
neighbour  of  his  down  in  Cumberland  had  appeared  to  him 
in  the  night,  dripping  wet,  and  had  told  him  that  on  such  a 
day  he  hod  been  drowned.  Undergraduate  hearers  received 
(he  story  with  incredulous  laughter.  In  due  course,  how- 
ever, letters  from  Cumberland  come  confirming  it,  and  the 
laughers  were  silenced  and  confounded.  But  some  weeks 
afterwards,  a  friend  waiting  in  Fallows' s  rooms  till  their  owner 
should  be  ready  for  a  "constitutional,"  took  up  a  newspaper 


which  lay  half-bidden  under  a  heap  of  mathematical  papers, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Fallows,  here's  a.  full  account  in  this 
newspaper  of  your  friend's  drowning."  "  Eh,  what  ?  "  said 
Fallows;  "/have  seen  no  such  newspaper."  On  exnmina- 
lion  it  was  found  that  the  newspaper  must  have  reached  Mr. 
Fallows  before  the  night  of  the  apparition,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  at  all  that,  absorbed  in  working  his  mathematics,  he 
had  opened  it  unconsciously,  and  had  read  in  it  the  startling 
intelligence  of  his  friend's  death  unconsciously  also. 


— Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "Life  of  Dryden,"  says 
(hat  the  excellence  of  an  English  translator  "  is  to  exhibit  his 
author's  thoughts  in  such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author 
would  have  given  them  had  his  language  been  English." 
This  is  a  canon  of  taste  and  propriety  worthy  of  the  great 
dictator  of  letters.  How  far  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
follow  the  rule  it  is  competent  for  the  unlearned  to  judge. 

Frederick  Douglas. — The  English  edition  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglas,  whose  name  has  long 
been  well-known  in  connection  with  the  slavery  question  in 
the  United  States.  No  commendation  of  the  book  could  be 
greater  than  the  introductory  note  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  shape 
of  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  John  Lobb,  the  publisher  : — 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  about  to  publish  an  English 
edition  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Douglas — in  his 
youth  a  Slave  in  Maryland,  now  holding  an  honourable  office 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
read  the  book  with  great  interest.  It  shows  what  may  be 
done,  and  has  been  done,  by  a  man  bom  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances — done,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his 
race  and  for  his  country.  It  shows  also  how  a  great  nation, 
persisting  in  a  great  crime,  cannot  escape  the  penalty  inse- 
parable from  crime.  History  has  probably  no  more  striking 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  an  offence  of  the  highest 
guilt  may  be  followed  by  the  most  terrible  punishment  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  events  which  make  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  year  i860  to  the  year  1S65.  The 
book  is  one  which  will  stimulate  the  individual  to  noble  effort 
to  virtue,  whilst  it  will  act  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to 
every  nation  whose  policy  is  based  upon  injustice  and  wrong. 
I  hope  it  may  rind  its  way  into  many  thousands  of  English 
homes.''  The  Life  is  an  autobiography,  and  has  the  freshness 
and  force  of  this  form  of  writing.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Douglas  has  given  a  narrative  of  the  chief  incidents  of 
his  life  during  slavery,  but  he  now  adds  some  matter  that 
could  not  have  been  before  published,  without  risk  to  those 
who  still  were  in  bondage,  or  to  the  noble  men  who  aided  the 
fugitives  from  slave-holding  states.  The  story  is  here  told 
of  bis  own  escape  from  slavery.  The  events  of  his  life  as  a 
freeman  are  narrated  with  much  clearness,  including  the  in- 
cidents of  his  visits  to  Great  Britain.  The  sketches  of  notable 
persons  whom  he  met  are  full  of  interest.  Portraits  and  other 
illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  It  is  the 
story  of  3  remarkable  man,  who  from  what  seemed  a  state  of 
hopeless  bondage  has  risen  to  the  honourable  position  of 
United  States  Marshal  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  a  living 
witness,  in  the  Capital  of  Washington  itself,  of  the  triumph, 
justice,  and  freedom  of  the  long  anti-slavery  struggle. 


of  "the  fine  old  English  gentleman"  and  his  household  in 
the  days  of  our  early  Edwards  and  Henrys,  and  how  cooked 
and  served,  this  treatise  describes,  with  many  recipes  and  pre' 
parations,  some  of  which  are  worthy  of  being  adopted  in 
modem  books  on  the  art  of  cookery.  An  amusing  and 
learned  introduction  by  the  editor,  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
contains  some  historical  facts  which  illustrate  the  customs  as 
well  as  the  cookery  of  our  ancestors.  Forks  were  unknown, 
for  instance,  and  their  use  in  Italy  was  for  the  first  time  an- 
nounced by  Tom  Caryat,  the  eccentric  traveller  in  the  reign 
of  James  1.  Their  use  even  in  Italy  was  confined  only  to 
the  upper  classes.  The  use  of  the  fingers  implied  a  good 
supply  of  naperie  and  diaper,  which  came  from  France  and 
the  Low  Countries.  Dinner  was  served  at  10  or  it  a.m., 
and  supper  at  4  or    5  p.m.     Being  usually  meals  of  long 


duration,  the  time  was  relieved  by  music,  or  bardic  recitations, 
minstrels  as  well  as  jesters  forming  part  of  every  great  estab- 
lishment. The  division  into  "Flesh  days'  and  "Fish 
days"  led  to  much  ingenuity  of  invention,  but  generally 
the  style  of  living  manifests  a  "barbarous  magnificence  and 
coarse  profusion,  which  the  editor  says  "  have  happily  given 
way  to  the  comfort,  simplicity,  and  refinement  of  modem 
times.''  Still,  some  useful  practical  hints  as  well  as  curious 
historical  information  may  be  gleaned  from  this  "noble 
boke  of  cookry."  We  give  only  one  of  the  recipes,  ex- 
plaining the  "dish  of  lampiys,"  which  proved  the  finish- 
ing meal  of  one  of  our  English  kings.  "  Lampry  Bat. 
Tak  and  skale  him  and  rere  your  coffyn  (paste-case)  of 
good  flourc  then  tak  pouder  of  pepper  clowes  maces  onyons 
minced  dates  and  red  wine  then  roll  up  the  lampry  and 
put  in  saffron  and  close  thy  coffyn  and  let  a  towelle  be  on 
the  lid  and  feed  (soak)  it  with  wyne  then  set  it  in  the  oven 
to  bak  and  serve  it.'' 


Legal  Humour.— It  is  not  often  that  the  law  courts  at 
Westminster  are  brightened  by  humour,  and  it  has  been  left 
'     Mr.  Benjamin  to  enforce  an  argument  by  an  appeal  to  a 


render  due  homage  to  that  great  genius,  Mr.  Edison,  pro- 
Ceeded  to  pick  his  invention  to  pieces  bit  by  bit  to  show  that, 
after  all,  there  was  nothing  in  it.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
anecdote  of  the  unlncky  marquis  in  the  French  Revolution, 
who  was  asked  by  an  irate  commissary  what  was  his  name. 
"  Le  Marquis  de  St.  Cyr."  "II  n'y  a  pins  de  Marquis." 
"Eht  bien,  dc  St.  Cyr."  "11  n'ya  plus  de 'des.'"  "Alors, 
St.Cyr."  "II  n'y  a  plus  de  Saints."  "Enfin,  Cyr."  "II 
n'y  a  plus  de  Cyrs."  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  unfortu- 
nate marquis's  name.  The  Attorney-General  endeavonrcd 
to  cap  the  story  by  a  pun,  observing  that  "  that  is  not  a 
'sincere'  argument,    which  provoked  much  laughter. 


Umbrella  Sticks. — The  umbrella  trade  grievously  threatens 
the  existence  of  the  pimento  plantations  of  Jamaica.  An 
official  estimate  made  in  Kingston  last  fall  reckoned  that  more 
than  half  a  million  umbrella  sticks  were  then  awaiting  export 
to  Englandand  the  United  States.  These  sticks  were  almost 
without  exception  ■pimento,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  be  in- 
formed that  owners  and  lessees  of  pimento  walks  are  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  growth  of  a  trade  which  threatens  to  uproot, 
in  a  few  years,  all  their  young  trees.  The  export  eeturas  for 
the  past  five  years  show  an  average  of  2,000  bundles  of  sticks 
sent  out  of  the  island  annually  in  the  ordinary  course  or  trade, 
and  the  returns  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  l88r  show  an 
export  of  over  4,500  bundles,  valued  at  £ 3,000.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  each  bundle  contains  from  five  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  sticks,  each  of  which  represents  a  young  bear- 
ing pimento-tree,  the  extent  of  the  destruction  may  be  real- 

Jamlewm'i  Scotttsh  Dictionary,— The  fourth  and  conclud- 
ing volume  of  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work  has  at 
last  been  issued.  Of  the  book  and  its  author  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  notice,  and  now  congratulate  the  enterprising 
publisher,  Alexander  Gardner,  of  Paisley,  on  the  completion 
of  what  to  him  has  been  a  laborious  undertaking,  as  well  as 
to  the  learned  editors,  John  Longrnuir  and  David  Donald- 
son ;  for  the  proofs,  which  must  hove  been  at  least  ten  miles 
in  length,  have  all  passed  under  the  intelligent  and  watchful 

e  of  the  publisher.      It  is  truly  an  opus  magnum;  useful 


beef  has  been  used  in  the  navy  since  1870; 

that  it  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  that  cured  at  Deptford 
victualling-yard,  and  costs  on  an  average  27  per  cent,  less  j 
consequently  the  Deptford  curing  was  given  up,  and  ,£5.000 
per  annum  saved  to  the  Government  after  paying  25  per  cent. 
over  the  ordinary  price  of  American  meat,  in  order  to  secure 
the  very  best  pieces.  But  if  the  whole  question  turned  upon 
the  point  of  economy,  our  "  paternal  Goveramnnt "  have  yet 


VARIETIES. 


bourne,  has  recently  stated  that  Australian  meat,  delivered  i 
London  and  realising  more  than  4]d.  pet  lb.,  would  return 
a  profit  on  each  shipment.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  the  British  farmer,  to  know  how 
the  Americans  gained  this  footing  ;  whether  the  contract  was 
in  the  first  place  an  open  one  ;  whether  it  was  made  contin- 
uous ;  and  if  not,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  publicly  adver- 
tised at  slated  periods,  to  give  our  own  producers  the  chances 
of  competing  for  these  supplies. — Land  and  Water, 

Pat  Ken  of  Denial.— M.  Theophile  Gautier  has  written  an 
amusing  article  upon  the  fallacy  of  expecting  men  of  genius 
"■  •*■  'u'-a  and  r^ifrftrt/looking.      It  is  certainly  v*  *"  """" 


The  world  and  his  cloak  suffice 
contain  the  glory  of  his  stomach  ;  every  day  a  button  or  a 
button-hole  gives  way,  and  he  would  be  unable  to  put  on  the 
coat  he  wore  when  he  wrote  "  Les  Feuilles  d'Automme." 
M.  de  Balzac,  most  voluminous  of  novelists,  has  also  the 
largest  volume  of  any  man  of  letters.  He  is  more  like  a  tun 
than  a  man,  and  is  hooped  like  a  cask  to  keep  himself  from 
bursting,  Jules  Janin,  the  "  Eagle  and  the  Butterfly"  of  the 
"  Journal  des  Debats,"  smashes  every  sofa  that  he  is  impru- 
dent enough  to  sit  down  upon  ;  his  chin  and  cheeks  overrun 
his  face,  and  though  extremely  witty,  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  he  has  more  wit  than  bulk.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore, 
to  imagine  that  a  man  of  genius,  at  least  in  modern  times  and 
in  France,  should  be  thin. 

Open  Fire-places. — Dr.  H  incites  Bird,  F.R.c.S.,  aa 
authority  on  Hygienic  matters,  in  reporting  on  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  gave  a  plea  for 
the  old  English  fire-place  against  new-fangled  stoves. 
Doubtless  close  stoves,  he  says,  are  more  likely  to  consume 
smoke  than  open  fire-grates,  bat  at  the  necessary  sacrifice  of 
important  and  vital  ventilation,  in  which  respect  open  fire- 
places compare  favourably  with  stoves,  whether  of  china-ware 
or  metal.  Even  in  the  draughty  arcades  of  South  Kensing- 
ton one  is  struck  by  the  sensation  of  baked  devitalised  air, 
and  sighs  for  a  tankard  of  tha  genuine  article  outside.  Be- 
sides, an  Englishman  is  not  likely,  without  a  strong  protest 
and  lively  struggle,  to  give  up  the  cheerfulness  and  compan- 
ionship of  his  open  fire-place,  where  he  can  "  chew  the  food 
of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy"  over  its  ever-varying  aspect. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  venture  to  describe  the  plan  now 
used  in  the  same  old-fashioned  grate  in  which  all  these  above 
mentioned  experiments  have  been  tried.  The  fire,  of  the 
best  bituminous  coal,  is  to  be  ineU  lighted  in  the  usual  way, 
with  a  small  dry  country  faggot,  in  the  vernacular  "  bobbin," 
or  amply  resimsed  wheel  [  two  large  fire-clay  balls  being 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  so  as  to  keep  the  material 
raised  and  to  allow  all  possible  access  of  air.  The  top  should 
be  touched  as  little  as  possible,  in  fact,  the  poker  should  be 
hidden,  else  some  conceited  intruder,  who  fancies  be  knows 
more  about  fires  than  anybody  else,  may  violently  stir  it  up 
and  throw  on  half  a  scuttleful  of  coals — the  usual  plan;  feed 
the  fire  through  the  bars  with  the  shovel ;  there  is  one  to  be 
seen  at  South  Kensington — patented,  of  course  1 — the  larger 
lumps  being  judiciously  placed  by  small  hand-tongs  now  be- 
ing made  for  this  purpose.  A  block  of  ship  timber  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  as  occasion  requires.  A  cheerful  Turner- 
esquely-tinted  fire,  with  a  little  or  no  smoke,  is  the  result. 

The  new  King  and  Kingdom  of  Servia. — As  Prince  Milan  is 
now  King  Milan,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  origin  of  the 
dynastynow  ruling  over  the  youngest  kingdom  of  Christendom. 
Thefoonder  of  the  dynasty,  Milosch,  was  a  shepherd,  or  rather 
a  swineherd  (pig-rearing  being  the  specialty  of  Servia),  on  the 
farm  of  his  stepfather  Obren.  Hence  the  name  Milosch 
Obreoovich,  Vich  being  the  Slav  for  son.  In  1816  Milosch 
won  the  semi-independence  of  his  country  from  Turkey, 
which  afterwards  possessed  only  a  nominal  suzerainty.  He 
was  elected  Hospodar  by  the  Servian  assembly  of  notables, 
or  the  Sknptchina,  Milosch  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
having  died,  he  adopted  a  kinsman,  Milan,  who  was  chosen 
Hospodar,  and  now  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  is  chosen  first 
King  of  Servia.     He  is  said  to  be  liberal  and  well  educated. 


Mirage.— Fro fessor  Tail  describes  three  forms  of  mirage. 
The  first  and  most  common  is  that  seen  in  the  desert,  where- 
the  sunlight  is  reflected  from  the  heated  layer  of  air  resting 
upon  the  sand  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  irresistibly  gives 
rise  to  the  impression  of  a  reflecting  surface  of  water  at  the 
point  in  the  desert  from  which  the  rays  are  projected.  A 
second  form  is  that  observed  in  the  arctic  regions,  of  which 


distant  objects  showing  an  extravagant  increase  of  vertical 
height  without  alteration  in  breadth.  Distant  hummocks  of 
ice  are  thus  magnified  into  immense  towers  and  pinnacles, 
and  a  ship  is  sometimes  abnormally  drawn  out  until  it  ap- 
pears twelve  or  thirteen  times  as  high  as  it  is  long.  The 
celebrated  fata  morgana  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  is  of  this 
character.  Rocks  are  seen  drawn  up  to  ten  or  twelve  times 
their  proper  height ;  and  houses,  as  well  as  human  beings 
and  animals,  appear  in  like  exaggerated  shape.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of  mirage  was  observed  in 
1798,  when  from  Hastings  a  portion  of  the  French  coast  forty 
or  fifty  miles  away  was  seen  as  plainly  as  though  but  a  few 
miles  distant,  although  ordinarily  hidden  by  the  earth's  con- 
vexity. The  third  and  perhaps  most  extraordinary  form  of 
mirage  is  that  observed  by  Vince  in  1799,  in  which  a  ship  at 
sea  showed  three  distinct  images — a  lower  and  an  upper  one 
in  an  upright  position,  and  an  intermediate  one  in  which  the 
object  stood  inverted. 

Three  Cocked  Hat.— Towards  the  beginning  of  1700,  the 
crowns  of  hats  were  mostly  round,  much  lower  than  before, 
and  had  very  broad  brims,  resembling  what  are  now  occa- 
sionally called  Quakers'  hats,  the  protrusive  encumbrance  of 
which  soon  suggested  the  convenience  of  their  being 
turned  up  in  front.  Fashion  dictated  the  upbending  of  , 
another  side  or  flap,  and  ultimately  a  third,  so  that,  by  tins 
process,  in  1704,  the  rsgular  three  cocked  hat  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  when  feathers  ceased  to  be  usually  worn. — 
The  Halter. 


r,  from  this  cause,  elicited  the  following 


held  by  many,  that  some  interfere! 
needed  to  check  reckless  speculation  as  to  property  when 
'    '■  ned.     "InJheyear  if"*"  " **■ - 

'in  the"  Fawn,  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons,  it  has  been  partially 
adopted  in  the  Navy,  and  nine  ships  have  been  fitted,  or  are 
now  fitting.  As  a  rale,  inventions  are  not  generally  adopted 
in  the  Navy  until  their  success  has  been  pretty  well  assured. 
Its  adoption  in  this  case,  however,  might  have  been  acceler- 
ated by  the  accident  to  the  rudder  of  the  Bacchante,  which 
ship  was  in  a  position  of  danger  for  some  hours,  and  detained 
from  her  squadron  for  some  days.  In  the  year  1874  I  ex- 
hibited my  model  at  Lloyd's,  but  I  met  with  no  sort  of  en- 
couragement. I  was  told  that  the  loss  of  a  rudder  was  one 
of  many  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  ship,  and  that  without  such 
incidents  there  would  be  no  insurance.  My  application  to  a 
shipowner  was  met  by  the  remark,  '  Oh,  I  do  not  care  if  my 
ships  lose  their  rudders ;  I  am  fully  insured.'  I  exhibited 
my  rudder  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  suggested  that  at  least 
emigrant  ships  should  be  compelled  to  have  some  means  of 
supplementing  the  loss  of  rudder ;  that  while  boats,  bulk- 
heads, and  fire  service  were  rigidly  enforced,  the  governing 
power  of  the  ship  was  neglected.  The  answer  I  received  to 
this  was  a  very  common  one,  *  There  is  nothing  in  our  in- 
structions which  says  anything  about  rudders.'  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  wheel  chains  and  steam  steering  gear  are  so 
much  in  use,  accident  to  rudders  will  be  more  frequent.  We 
know  how  manv  vessels  creep  into  port  crippled  in  this  way, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  many  deeply-laden  vessels  founder 
with  all  hands  from  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  in  an  un- 
manageable condition.  As  a  sailor,  1  protest,  first,  against 
rudders  being  so  attached  to  their  stern-posts  that  when  they 
are  crippled  they  cannot  at  once  be  get  rid  of ;  secondly, 
against  there  being  no  means  of  shipping  a  jury  rudder  capable 
of  taking  the  ship  into  port," 
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1  Darker  and  darker 
The  black  ihadowi  h 
Sleep  and  oUivim 


A  TURN  of  luck  at  last ! "  said  Jenkins  to  one 
of  his  fellow- clerks,  as  he  entered  the 
office. 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?    Old  Cramp  is  dead." 

•'  Cramp  dead !    No  I " 

The  tone  in  which  this  monosyllable  was  pro- 
nounced deprived  it  of  all  its  force  as  a  negative, 
and  served  at  the  same  time  to  mark  the  im- 
portance of  the  event  which  it  was  supposed  to 
call  in  question. 

"Yes,  gone  at  last.  Just  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  too!  We  were  getting  terribly  hard  up," 
he  added  in  a  whisper ;  "  but  how  well  we  kept  up 
appearances  1  " 

"Tyrrell  knew  the  old  man  would  die  some 
day,  and  that  then  he  would  come  in  for  his 
money." 

"  I  don't  think  he  was  quite  so  sure  of  that. 
He  was  dreadfully  down  in  the  mouth  lately.  1 
only  hope  it's  all  right  for  him  now.  I  wonder 
whether  the  old  fellow  was  as  rich  as  they  gave 
him  credit  for?" 

"  Half  as  rich  would  do.  1  should  not  wonder 
if  Tyrrell  were  to  give  up  business  now." 

"  The  business  had  almost  given  up  him." 

"  It  will  soon  come  back  again.  He  will  have 
plenty  to  do  when  it  is  known  that  he  does  not 


"  That's  rather  hard  for  those  who  do  want  it." 

"It  is  always  the  way.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success." 

"  Oh  dear  I  I  wish  some  one  would  leave  me  a 
fortune." 

"  Naturally  you  do." 

"  Or  that  a  report  would  get  abroad  to  that 
effect ;  that  would  be  the  'nest  best  thing.  I 
should  be  in  a  fair  way  then  to  make  a  fortune 
for  myself.  What  do  you  suppose  Cramp  was 
worth  ?  " 

"Can't  tell.  One  never  knows  how  a  man  of 
that  sort  will  cut  up." 

They  spoke  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  ox  or 
a  sheep,  and  with  very  little  more  respect,  now 
that  he  was  gone,  though  they  had  been  very  civil, 
not  to  say  obsequious,  to  him  while  he  lived. 

Men  of  business  in  the  City,  and  neighbours 
nearer  home,  were  speaking  in  similar  terms  of 
Mr.  Cramp  and  his  money.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  of  him  except  as  a  kind  of  gold  mine  or 
money-box  suddenly  thrown  open  for  the  benefit 
of  his  heirs.  Even  while  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  they  took  occa- 
sion, almost  in  the  same  breath,  to  offer  their 
congratulations.  It  conld  not  be  said  of  Mr. 
Cramp  and  his  surviving  friends,  as  it  may  of 
many  whom  death  has  parted,  that  their  loss  was 
his  great  gain  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  that  he 
69 
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had  been  bereaved  of  all  that  he  most  valued, 
while  they  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  it.  It 
was  a  capital  thing  for  Tyrrell  every  one  said,  that 
Cramp  had  died  just  then,  for  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  rather  shaky  of  late  ;  and  as  for  Hale, 
it  was  well  known  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
sell  his  house  and  live  in  chambers.  He  must 
have  been  very  much  run  out  to  have  done  that, 
they  all  agreed,  though  it  appeared  he  still  had 
money  to  give  away,  for  his  public  subscriptions 
were  as  large  as  ever,  and  his  private  charities 
were  said  to  be  equally  liberal.  But  no  one  knew 
the  whole  truth  about  that  except  himself. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Cramp  was  very  grand  and 
very  extravagant.  So  much  so  that  if  Mr.  Cramp 
himself  could  have  known  how  much  money  was 
being  expended  in  his  honour,  he  would  have  sat 
up  in  his  coflm  and  protested  against  it,  so  people 
said.  He  would  rather  have  walked  to  his  grave, 
or  not  have  been  buried  at  all,  than  have  been 
escorted  thither  by  three  or  four  mourning  car- 
riages, headed  by  a  hearse,  with  four  horses  covered 
with  plumes.  It  !.'  was  enough  to  make  his  blood 
run  cold  where  he  lay,"  Mr.  Coggin  remarked. 
Mr.  Coggin  had  been  a  parish  clerk  somewhere 
formerly,  and  "knew  what  funerals  was,  and  what 
they  cost."  He  himself  "followed"  in  one  of  the 
coaches,  and  had  a  new  black  coat  given  him  on 
purpose,  for  Mrs.  Chowne's  sake;  but  he  did  not 
shed  many  tears  for  all  that. 

The  dwellers  in  Deadman's  Court,  Thorn  Alley, 
and  Paradise  Row  emerged  from  their  dismal 
retreats  to  look  at  the  procession,  and  remarked 
to  each  other  how  many  weeks'  rent,  wrung  from 
their  almost  empty  pockets  (and  stomachs)  would 
be  required  to  pay  for  this  grand  pageant.  "  Well, 
it  was  better,"  one  of  the  "  dead  men  "  said,  "  for 
the  money  to  be  spent  on  a  funeral,  than  for  it  to 
be  locked  up  in  an  iron  safe,  doing  no  good  to 
nobody.  Cramp  could  not  take  it  with  him,  that 
was  a  comfort." 

'•  Not  take  it  with  him,  mother?"  a  little  girl 
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replied.     "  Then  what  does  he  want  with  four 
horses  ? " 

She  had  often  heard  of  Mr.  Cramp's  great 
wealth,  and  had  pictured  him  to  herself  literati)' 
rolling  in  riches,  lying  down  and  bathing  himself, 
as  it  were,  in  a  sea  of  golden  sovereigns.  The 
hearse  was  to  her  mind  a  huge  money-box. 

The  bystanders  laughed  at  the  child's  ignorance 
No,  they  told  her,  there  was  nothing  in  the  hears 
except  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  poor  old  man 
His  money  was  of  no  more  use  to  him  now. 

"  Then  what  did  he  save  it  up  for  ?"  she  asked  ; 
and  no  one  could  answer  that  question. 

A  handsome  marble  sarcophagus  was  erected 
over  Mr.  Cramp's  grave  to  testify  to  the  world  of 
the  wealth  of  which  he  died  possessed,  and  of  the 
good-fortune  of  his  heirs.  It  was  the  only  tri- 
bute they  could  offer  to  his  memory,  and  Mr. 
Tyrrell  lost  no  time  in  accomplishing  it.  It  could 
do  no  harm  to  the  dead,  and  might  bring  some 
credit  to  the  living..  It  was  keeping  up  appear- 
ances, at  all  events,  and  though  that  was  not  so 
necessary  now  as  formerly,  the  force  of  habit  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Hale  did  not  like  to  interfere,  but  let 
him  have  his  own.  way,  only  stipulating  that  the 
epitaph  should  be  appropriate  and  short,  and  not 
too  extravagantly  false.  Such  an  inscription  as 
Agatha  had  proposed  to  the  subject  of  it  when  he 
was  at  St.  Gabriel's  could  not,  of  course,  be 
adopted.  Even  an  epitaph  ought  to  have  at  least 
some  element  of  truth  in  it.  In  Mr.  Cramp's 
case — to  say  nothing  of  his  deeds — there  was  not 
even  "a  good  will"  to  be  belauded.  If  Mr. 
Cramp's  will  had  not  been  burnt  the  day  it  was 
made,  it  might  have  been  found  that  he  had  left 
something  to  St.  Gabriel's  or  to  other  charities ; 
but  as  it  was,  he  had  not  even  endowed  "a  college 
or  a  cat."  Therefore  the  shorter  the  inscription 
on  his  tomb  the  better.  The  costly  sculptured 
marble  would  speak  for  itself  in  one  sense,  and 
would  perhaps  say  all  that  was  expedient  to  be 
told. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  went  several  times  to 
see  the  monument,  and  took  friends 
with  him.  They  admired  it,  and  read 
the  sculptor's  name  in  one  corner  of 
it  with  interest.  He  was  the  best  man 
in  London,  they  said,  and  it  was  a 
very  handsome  piece  of  work.  It  was 
very  creditable  to  him,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  They  did  not  say  much 
about  Mr.  Cramp. 

A  long,  lean  figure,  dressed  in 
well-worn  black,  like  an  undertaker's 
man,  only  more  limp  and  faded,  was 
observed  once  or  twice  to  visit  the 
cemetery  in  the  evening,  quitting  it 
when  it  was  getting  dusk ;  and  one 
Sunday,  when  Mr.  Tyrrell  had 
brought  some  friends  to  admire  the 
sarcophagus,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  a  further  inscription  rudely 
scratched  upon  it,  under  the  brief 
record  of  Mr.  Cramp's  name  and 
age,  and  one  which  he  certainly 
had  not  ordered  to  be  placed 
there  : 
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Poor  now  and  perhaps  wiser  ; 
A  long  life,  but  now  ended, 
And— least  said,  soonest  mended. 

It  was  too  true  for  an  epitaph,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell 
was  of  course  highly  indignant,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  polished  off  immediately.  He  could  not  find 
out  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  libel,  but  sus- 
picion fastened  upon  Mr.  Coggin,  especially  on 
account  of  the  clerkly  finish  of  the  lines.  He 
■went  in  search  of  Coggin,  but,  as  usual,  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  An  old  hat  was  hanging 
up  in  the  passage,  but  it  was  not  Coggin's,  Mrs. 
Chowne  said.  She  had  not  seen  him  "  since  she 
did  not  know  when."  As  for  the  "appropriate 
description"  on  the  tombstone,  Mrs.  Chowne 
knew  nothing  about  it,  neither  did  Coggin,  she 
could  answer  for  that.  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  spoken  of 
it  as  an  "  opprobrious  inscription,"  but  Mrs. 
Chownc's  paraphrase  was  not  altogether  incorrect. 
After  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  ceased  to  take  his  friends 
to  view  the  tomb ;  but  though  the  lines  were  at 
once  erased,  and  a  verse  from  a  hymn  put  in  their 
place,  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belvi- 
dera  had  heard  of  them,  somehow  or  other ;  they 
were  repeated  in  the  shops;  children  sang  them 
about  the  streets  ;  the  people  at  the  cemetery  told 
them  in  an  undertone  to  visitors,  and  they  became 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  place. 

No  will  was  found,  and,  after  a  thorough  search, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  instrument 
which  Mr.  Cramp  had  executed  so  reluctantly  had 
been  almost  immediately  destroyed.  He  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  his  wealth, 
and  this  sheet  of  paper  was  hateful  to  him  because 
it  brought  the  unwelcome  truth  home  to  him  as 
often  as  he  looked  at  it  that  everything  he  pos- 
sessed must,  sooner  or  later,  be  given  to  another. 
He  had  no  superstitious  fear,  as  some  have,  that  by 
making  a  will  his  days  would  be  shortened,  but  it  did 
not  contribute  to  his  peace  of  mind  to  think  that 
his  worldly  affairs  were  settled  in  such  a  fashion 
that  he  would  eventually  cease  to  have  a  personal 
interest  in  them.  It  was  like  having  an  execution 
in  the  house  and  a  man  in  possession.  He  had 
expressed  himself  thus  to  Mr.  Bidmore,  and  the 
conclusion  they  all  came  to  was  that  he  had  burnt 
the  will,  intending,  perhaps,  to  make  another  only 
when  increasing  age  or  infirmities  should  render 
an  immediate  distribution  of  his  goods  inevit- 
able. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  took  out  letters  of  administration  in 
his  own  and  his  wife's  name  and  Mr.  Hale's 
jointly.  The  latter  left  the  entire  management  of 
the  business  to  him,  feeling  sure  that  it  was  in 
good  hands,  and  being  incapacitated  by  the  state 
of  his  own  health  from  taking  an  active  part  in  it. 

Already,  before  Mr.  Cramp's  death,  Mr.  Hale 
had  decided  on  taking  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  and  removing  thither.  It  was  a 
great  trial  to  him  to  leave  his  chambers,  knowing 
that  such  a  step  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  a  great  deal  of  his  active  charitable 
work;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  keep  them  on: 
9ie  cotild  not  go  to  and  fro  daily  :   Dr.  Mandible, 


who  had  been  to  see  him,  had  forbidden  it ; 
neither  could  he  afford,  without  cutting  down 
many  of  his  subscriptions  and  gifts,  to  maintain 
two  establishments. 

Mr.  Hale,  though  always  cheerful  and  in  good 
spirits,  with  a  kind  word  and  a  smile  for  every- 
body, was  but  too  evidently  failing  in  health.  He 
did  not  complain,  and  was  generally  active  and 
ready  to  go  anywhere  and  to  do  anything  when 
called  upon  for  exertion,  but  glad  to  rest,  glad 
when  the  day's  work  was  done,  and  always  more 
or  less  tired  or  languid.  Every  one  said  he  wanted 
change.  Instead  of  having  sold  Westwood  House 
to  go  and  live  in  London,  he  ought  to  have  given 
up  his  chambers  and  his  charities,  and  to  have 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  com- 
fort in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Thistledown  had  been  quite  of  this  opinion, 
and  she  was  one  of  the  first  now  to  urge  another 
removal. 

"You  are  getting  a  year  older  every  twelve- 
month, sir,"  she  would  say,  "  and  you  can't  do  as 
you  used  to  could ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  care  of 
yourself  now  you  will  soon  be  past  taking  care  of 
others.  Other  folks  retire  from  business  when 
they  get  into  years,  sir,  and  why  should  not 
you?' 

"  Other  folks  must  wish  themselves  back  again 
sometimes,  Mrs.  Thistledown,  I  think." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  sir,  myself.  A  nice  little  resi- 
dence a  little  way  out  of  town,  with  a  pretty  bit 
of  garden  in  front  and  a  long  slip  behind,  and  a 
summer-house  at  the  end,  looks  very  nice  and 
comfortable  for  a  tradesman  to  settle  down  in,  with 
nothing  to  worry  him  and  nothing  to  do." 

"  Nothing  to  do,  Janet  1  That  is  just  the  mis- 
chief of  it.  A  man  who  is  still  able  to  work  must 
soon  grow  weary  of  being  idle.  Ah,  those  villa 
residences  !  there  arc  hundreds  of  them  near 
London  all  nearly  alike,  in  rows,  or  semi-detached  ; 
the  very  sight  of  them  makes  me  melancholy: 
residences;  places  to  sit  down  in,  as  the  word 
implies.  In  one  I  see  a  grave-looking  man  at  the 
window,  gaping,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as 
if  he  did  not  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with 
himself.  In  the  little  front  garden  of  another  the 
owner  is  tying  up  a  rose,  or  nailing  a  creeper  to 
the  wall  in  a  listless,  dawdling  sort  of  way,  as  if 
he  must  make  the  most  of  his  job,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  afterwards.  .  In  another  a 
man  sits  smoking  his  pipe,  or  filling  it  again  as 
soon  as  empty,  for  want  of  other  pastime.  These 
retired  tradesmen  are  generally  sad-looking  indi 
viduals,  Mrs.  Thistledown ;  they  congratulate 
themselves  at  first  on  being  able  to  retire  while 
they  are  still  healthy  and  strong,  but  they  soon 
grow  weary  of  taking  their  case.  You  have  heard 
the  story  of  the  tallow-chandler  who,  after  he  had 
made  his  fortune  and  disposed  of  his  business, 
went  to  town  every  melting-day  to  smell  the  tallow, 
and  to  see  the  candles  dipped?" 

"  It  is  only  a  tale,  sir;  only  a  fictitious  tale." 

"And  of  the  soldier  who,  after  he  was  pen- 
sioned off,  delighted  more  in  the  smell  of  a  gun- 
barrel,  when  he  could  get  at  it,  than  in  violets  and 
roses }  " 

"  A  talc  sir :  only  a  tale." 
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"  Tales  with  some  truth  in  them,  Janet.  Most 
men  would  like  to  return  to  business  as  the  tallow- 
chandler  did  under  such  circumstances.  I  should 
for  one." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  your  business  is  different.  Your 
work  is  all  for  other  people,  not  for  yourself  at 
all." 

"Not  for  myself?  Oh,  now  you  are  wrong, 
Janet  I  Not  for  myself?  Don't  you  know  what 
pleasure  I  have  in  it,  and  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive  ?  But  if  it  were  as  you 
say,  if  I  were  working  for  others  only,  and  without 
any  hope  of  a  recompense,  that  would  be  only 
another  reason  for  going  on  with  it." 

"  It  would  with  you,  sir,  I  suppose." 

"  And  with  you,  also,  Mrs.  Thistledown,  I  am 

So  they  argued  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  arguments, 
in  which  Mr.  Hale  invariably  got  the  better  of  his 
housekeeper,  and  in  spite  of  the  good  reasons  he 
gave  in  a  more  serious  tone  to  his  daughter's 
remonstrances,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  them  in 
the  end,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  the  cham- 
bers should  be  given  up,  and  that  Mr.  Hale 
should  "take  it  easy"  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

But  Mr.  Cramp's  death  enabled  him  to  make 
some  change  in  these  arrangements.  -Agatha 
would  be  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  old  man's 
property,  and  would  be  in  fact  a  rich  woman.  Mr. 
Hale  could  therefore  afford  to  spend  more  money 
on  himself. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  chambers  now, 
Mrs.  Thistledown,"  he  said,  "and  you  must  re- 
main here  in  charge  of  them,  and  I  shall  have  a 
sort  of  managing  clerk  or  secretary  to  keep  things 
going  when  I  am  absent.  I  shall  set  up  a 
brougham,  too,  and  a  coachman,  and  be  very 
luxurious.  I  shall  come  into  business  late  and  go 
away  early,  and  do  everything  in  the  most  com- 
fortable way  possible.  My  melting-days  will  be 
pretty  frequent,  I  dare  say,  and  the  smell  of  the 
tallow  will  do  me  good.  And  Agatha  will  be  at 
home  to  receive  me,  and — O  yes,  it  will  be  very 
nice ;  and  I  am  very — very  thankful." 

And  thus  it  was  settled.  It  was  but  a  compro- 
mise indeed,  for  Dr.  Mandible,  in  consultation  with 
others,  had  said  that  Mr.  Hale  ought  to  give  up 
work  altogether  for  a  time.  But  he  consented, 
knowing  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  vary  pre- 
scriptions to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  of  patients, 
and  that  one  man's  medicine  might  be  another's 
poison. 

It  had  not  been  forgotten,  in  settling  these 
questions,  that  Westwood  House  was  Still  unoccu- 

Kied,  and  available  for  Mr.  Hale  to  return  there  if 
e  had  wished  to  do  so.  Two  or  three  small  plots 
had  been  sold  off,  as  has  been  already  said  ;  but 
they  were  of  no  real  consequence,  and  could  be 
easdy  repurchased. 

It  was  a  tempting  opportunity,  and  Agatha 
would  have  urged  her  father  to  take  advantage  of 
it;  but  after  much  consideration  and  much 
"  counsel "  he  declined  it.  He  had  given  it  up,  in 
the  first  instance,  because  it  was  too  far  from 
his  chambers ;  and  the  same  reason  prevailed  now. 
He  wanted  to  be  within  an  easy  drive  of  his  work. 


A  railway  journey  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  frequent  attendance  at  chambers.  Mr. 
Hale  did  not  intend  to  put  off  his  harness  as  long 
as  it  should  be  possible  for  him  to  go  on  wearing 
it.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  Westwood  should 
remain  in  the  family.  A  tenant  was  to  be  found 
for  it  for  the  present,  leaving  the  future  open. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  and  look  at  it,  father," 
Agatha  had  said ;  "  I  should  like  you  to  see  it 
once  more  before  you  make  up  your  mind." 

He  waited  until  his  plans  were  quite  decided, 
and  then  yielded  to  her  wish. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  go  and  see  Westwood  ; 
I  should  like  to  see  it.  We  have  spent  many  happy 
days  there;  but  I  cannot  go  there  to  reside  just  yet. 
We  will  go  and  look  at  the  old  place  some  fine 
day,  and  Janet  shall  go  with  us.  We  can  spend 
the  day  there  and  make  a  sort  of  picnic  of  it." 


:'»  rosemary,  ihiit's  far  re 


A  PICNIC  at  Westwood  House  was  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Agatha  had  intended 
- .  ■  or  desired.  She  had  thought  only  of  going 
to  see  the  old  place  once  more,  looking  into  the 
deserted  rooms,  walking  pensively  among  the 
shrubs,  lingering,  perhaps  alone,  under  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  a  certain  lofty  elm-tree,  recalling 
past  scenes  to  memory,  and  then,  if  it  must  be  so, 
bidding  a  tender  farewell  to  the  place  and  going 
back  with  her  father  to  his  new  abode  without 
any  more  retrospection  or  regret. 

Nor  had  such  a  thing  as  a  picnic  entered 
seriously  into  Mr.  Hale's  mind.  He  had  spoken 
the  word  almost  in  jest,  thinking  that,  as  the  house 
was  unoccupied,  it  would  be  well  to  take  some 
refreshments  with  them  in  order  that  they  might 
linger  on  the  spot  as  long  as  they  should  feel 
inclined  to  do  so. 

But  Mrs.  Thistledown  had  no  intention  of 
letting  such  a  pleasant  suggestion  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  taking  her  master  at  his  word,  began, 
as  soon  ad  a  day  was  proposed  for  the  excursion, 
to  prepare  a  variety  of  delicacies  after  her  own 
fashion,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  occasion. 

Nor  did  she  forget  to  inform  Bernard  of  the 
intended  visit  to  Westwood,  rightly  judging  that 
he  would  be  deeply  interested  in  the  proposal. 
Bernard  was  not  an  unfrequent  visitor  now  at  Mr. 
Hale's.  He  came  at  all  hours,  generally  on  the  plea 
of  business,  for  which  Mr.  Cramp's  affairs  gave 
him  ample  opportunity.  Frequently  he  happened 
to  meet  Agatha  at  St.  Gabriel's,  and  walked  home 
with  her;  and  Mrs.  Thistledown,  for  her  part, 
could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  meet  as 
often  as  they  liked.  Anything  was  better  than  the 
hospital,  in  her  opinion.  It  was  not  for  such  as 
Agatha  to  go  "  a-nursing  and  probasining."  Ber- 
nard, she  felt  sure,  was  devoted  to  Agatha,  and 
Agatha,  there  was  no  doubt,  had  given  her  heart 
to  him.  Bernard  might  some  day  be  the  owner 
of  Westwood  House,  and  Agatha  might  be  its 
mistress.  He  had  not  been  at  all  set  up  by  his 
good  fortune,  but  bad  shown  himself  constant 
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and  attached  in  spite  of  the  rebuff  which,  as  Mrs. 
Thistledown  rightly  suspected,  he  had  received 
from  his  lady-love.  In  short,  he  was  improved  in 
every  way,  and  had  risen  greatly  in  Mrs.  Thistle- 
down's estimation,  and  she  only  wished  Miss  Agatha 
would  follow  the  impulse  of  her  own  heart,  and 
give  him  a  little  more  encouragement. 

Bernard  was  delighted  to  hear  of  the  proposed 
visit  to  Westwood.  He  charged  Mrs.  Thistledown 
not  on  any  account  to  let  her  young  mistress 
know  that  she  had  told  him  of  it,  and  put  a  stop 
at  once  to  her  preparations  by  claiming  it  as  his 
own  right  to  provide  everything  that  might  be 
needed.  The  day  was  changed  more  than  once, 
.  but,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Thistledown,  Bernard  was 
duly  informed  of  all  that  occurred  ;  and  when  the 
event  took  place  he  was  prepared  for  it. 

The  visitors  arrived  at  the  station  soon  after  mid- 
day. Flies  were  not  always  to  be  had  at  the  station, 
but  a  comfortable  carriage' was  in  waiting  there,  to 
which,  although  it  had  not  the  appearance  of  a 
public  vehicle,  Mrs.  Thistledown  advanced  with- 
out hesitation,  depositing  her  basket  and  umbrella 
on  the  drivers  seat.  Mr.  Hale  and  Agatha  fol- 
lowed her ;  the  driver  touched  his  hat  to  them ; 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  be  alt  right,  they  entered  the 
carriage  and  drove  off.  Alighting  at  Westwood 
House,  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  the 
objects  of  interest  before  them  to  think  of  dis- 
charging the  carriage,  and  when  they  turned  to 
look  for  it  it  was  gone.  The  man  had  driven 
away  without  waiting  for  his  fare. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Thistledown,  smiling 
craftily ;  "  he  will  come  again,  no  doubt,  to 
fetch  us  away.  He  won't  go  unpaid,  you  may  be 
sure." 

On  the  lawn  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  a 
small  tent  pitched. 

"  Some  one  is  here,"  Mr.  Hale  said,  turning  to 
Agatha.  "  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  a  party,  perhaps.  I 
wish  we  had  known  it." 

"There  is  no  party,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Thistle- 
down, walking  straight  towards  the  tent.  Drawing 
the  canvas  back,  she  disclosed  a  small  table  with 
refreshments  and  flowers  prettily  arranged  upon 
it. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  Mr.  Hale  asked,  per- 
ceiving that  the  good  woman  was  in  the  secret. 
"  Who  has  done  this  ?  " 

"  Who  do  you  think,  sir  ?  " 

"Mr.  Tyrrell?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Bernard." 

"  It  is  very  kind  and  thoughtful  of  him.  Where 
is  he  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  answer  for.  Not  far  off,  I  dare 
say." 

They  spent  an  hour  or  more  looking  through 
the  rooms  of  the  house,  which,  though  naked  and 
dreary-looking,  having  been  for  some  months 
unfurnished  and  unoccupied,  showed  signs  of 
care  recently  bestowed ;  the  windows  were  open 
and  the  sun  was  shining  in.  A  bouquet, 
prettily  arranged  and  tied  together,  was  lying  on 
the  chimney-piece  of  the  room  which  had  once 
been  Agatha's.  She  took  it  up  and  examined  it 
with  evident  pleasure,  then  laid  it  down  again ; 
but  presently  lifted  it  once  more  and  passed  her 


fingers  over  the  flowers  one  by  one,  playing  with 
them.  Among  them  was  a  beautiful  blush  rose, 
love's  own  flower,  with  a  sprig  of  the  flowering 
almond,  supposed  to  represent  hope.  These  were 
conspicuous  among  others,  all  of  which  had  evi- 
dently been  selected  for  some  sentiment  connected 
with  them,  or  because  they  were  known  to  be  her 
favourites.  Agatha  lingered  in  the  room  after  her 
father  had  left  it,  glancing  timidly  at  the  windows 
to  assure  herself  that  she  was  not  observed,  and 
then  pressed  the  bouquet  to  her  lips,  while  inhaling 
its  odour. 


More  than  once  she  replaced  it  where  she  had 
found  it,  and  then  took  it  up  again.  It  would  be 
ungracious  she  thought  to  leave  it  there;  but  if 
she  should  take  it  away  with  her,  Bernard,  who  she 
felt  sure  was  not  far  off,  might  attach  too  much 
importance  to  her  act.  While  still  hesitating,  a 
footstep  in  the  passage  caught  her  attention.  Shu 
thought  she  knew  the  sound  of  it ;  and  in  her 
confusion  laid  the  bouquet  down  so  hastily  that  it 
fell  to  the  floor.  Nothing  seems  more  easy  to  re- 
cognise than  a  familiar  footstep  ;  and  yet  nothing 
perhaps  is  really  more  deceptive.  The  next  moment 
Mrs.  Thistledown  entered  the  room. 

"  Well  I  declare  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  You  were 
never  going  to  leave  the  nosegay  on  the  floor, 
were  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Agatha,  lifting  it  carefully. 

"  There  is  a  sweet  little  blush  rose,  Miss 
Agatha,"  said  the  old  lady;  "and  we  all  know 
what  that  means ;  and  a  bit  of  almond  blossom  ; 
perhaps  we  don't  all  know  the  meaning  -^f  that ; 
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leastways,  I  did  not  till  some  one  informed  me  ; 
'  hope '  that  is,  my  dear  ;  and  there's  mignonette, 
which  some  one  says  is  'little  darling;'  and  there's 
myrtle  ;  that  is  '  love'  again  ;  and  if  I  had  had  my 
own  way  there  would  have  been  a  sprig  of  southern- 
wood, which  is  a  very  nice-smelling  thing; 
though  somebody  did  not  think  so." 

"  Southernwood  ?  that's  what  fheycall  old  man, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  Miss  Agatha;  but  it  has  a  better  name 
than  that — ho/s  lave." 

"You  are  very  knowing,  Mrs.  Thistledown," 
said  Agatha,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  had  no  idea  yon 
were  so  skilled  in  the  language  of  flowers.  Where 
did  you  learn  it  all  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  soon  tell  you  where  I  leamt  it," 
she  answered ;  "  and  I  can  soon  tell  you  who 
taught  me.  But  if  you  mean' to  leave  the  flowers 
and  all  their  languages  upon  the  mantel-shelf,  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  worth  while  saving  any- 
thing." 

"  Put  them  in  your  basket,  Mrs.  Thistledown," 
said  Agatha,  offering  her  the  bouquet. 

"  No,  miss,  begging  your  pardon.  They  were 
not  meant  for  me.  At'  my  time  of  life  I  am  not  a 
'  mignonette,'  whatever  I  may  have  been  when 
younger." 

And  taking  Agatha  by  the  arm,  she  led  her  from 
the  room  and  out  into  the-garden. 

"  Are  we  really  to  tafete  possession  of  the  tent 
and  all  that  it  contain*,*  M*  Hale  said,  "with- 
out waiting  for  our  host  ?  It  is  like  a  fairy  tale. 
When  we  have  eaten  these  strawberries  and  other 
good  things,  a  hideous  monster  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear and  threaten  to  eat  as  in-  our  turn." 

"Beauty  and  the  Bent,"  said-Mrs.  Thistledown, 
laughing.  "I  hope  he  will  not  be  such  a  very 
ugly  beast,  though,  if  he  should  come.  There  wiU 
be  a  way  of  escape  for  us,  at  all  events,  according 
to  the  story." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  somebody  would  have  to  marry  him. 
Would  you  do  that,  Janet  ?  " 

"I  am  not  Beautj',"  said  the  old  lady; 
"  though  when  I  was  younger— but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  But  if  he  would  have  me  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  marry  him  immediately,  and 
should  think  myself  a  very  fortunate  person  too, 
begging  your  pardon,  Miss  Agatha." 

Agatha  checked  her  garrulity  with  an  appealing 
look,  and  silence  followed. 

Mrs.  Thistledown  waited  upon  them,  bringing  a 
variety  of  good  things  into  the  tent  with  a  readi- 
ness which  seemed  quite  marvellous,  considering 
that  there  was  no  one  to  assist  her. 

"We  are  certainly  on  magic  ground,"  said  Mr. 
Hale,  as  she  appeared  with  ices  and  wafer  biscuits, 
after  an  absence  of  only  a  few  seconds.  "  Either 
Mrs.  Thistledown  performs  her  journeys  on  a 
broomstick,  or  there  is  a  slave  of  the  ring  outside, 
who  brings  everything  that  she  demands  to  the 
tent  door  at  an  instant's  notice.  Which  is  it,  Mrs. 
Thistledown  ?  " 

But  the  good  lady  only  laughed  at  the  question, 
and,  shaking  her  bonnet  ribbons,  retreated  from  the 
tent,  to  reappear  after  a  few  moments  with  fresh 
dainties. 

When  their  repast  was  ended,  Mrs.  Thistledown 


sat  down  to  refresh  herself,  while  her  master  re- 
turned to  the  house.  Agatha  also  quitted  the 
tent ;  but  was  called  back  and  reminded  that  she 
had  left  her  bouquet  on  the  table. 

"Take  it  with  you,  my  deary,"  said  the  old1 
lady,  "roses,  almond  blossom,  mignonette,  an<f 
all ;  there  should  have  been  a  bit  of  boy's  love  in 
it ;  but  that  will  easily  be  found ;  don't  leave  it 
behind  you  for  want  of  that." 

Agatha  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  wandered  round 
the  garden  alone,  looking  and  listening  for  some- 
thing of  some  one,  perhaps  the  Beast,  though  she 
scarcely  knew  whether  she  desired  his  appearance 
or  not. 

No  one  came,  however,  and  no  footfall  was- 
heard.  And  then,  as  she  began  to  play  with  the 
nosegay,  she  was  conscious  of  feeling  a  little 
disappointed.  Presently  she  found  herself  near 
the  elm-grove,  and  hesitated  whether  to  continue 
her  walk  in  that  direction.  She  was  quite  alone, 
and  silence  reigned.  She  stood  still  and  listened. 
The  rustling  of  a  branch,  or  a  leaf  even,  in  the 
wind,  might  have  been  heard ;  but  no  leaf  or  branch 
rustled.  With  quiet,  timid  step,  she  moved  on  till 
she  stood  under  the  shade  of  one  particular  tree, 
which  possessed  a  peculiar  charm  or  interest  for 
her.  Then  she  would  have  retreated,  would  have 
concealed  the  bouquet,  would  have  fled  from  the 
spot  if  she  could  have  done  so  unnoticed.  But 
she  felt  that  she  was  observed;  some  one  was 
approaching.  She  neither  saw  nor  heard  him,  but 
she  knew  who  it  was.  She  did  not  turn  her  head, 
did  not  venture  even  to  cast  her  eyes  around,  but 
stood  still,  motionless,  irresolute. 

"Agatha!" 

She  felt  the  speaker's  breath  upon  her  cheek  as 
the  word  was  whispered  into  her  ear. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  coming  here  ? " 
he  asked. 

She  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  the  flowers 
which,  in  her  confusion,  she  had  raised  to  her 
face,  and  she  dropped  the  bouquet  upon  the 
grass. 

He  took  it  up,  selected  one  of  the  roses,  and 
offered  it  to  her. 

"  Take  it,"  he  said ;  "  take  it  from  my  hands  ; 
or  if  you  will  not  have  it,  drop  it  again  at  your 
feet,  and  I  will  go  away  and  never  trouble  you 
more." 

A  moment's  hesitation,  and  then  she  suffered 
him  to  place  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Mine,  Agatha;  mine  at  last  I  You  will  never 
give  me  another  moment's  pain  or  disappointment 

"  I  hope  not,  Bernard,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  not ; 
but  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  yet." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  all  will  go  smoothly  now." 

They  sat  down  together  on  the  grass,  and  time- 
sped  on  unnoticed.  Mrs.  Thistledown  came  to 
look  for  them,  but  discreetly  went  away  again  and 
left  them  undisturbed.  Mr.  Hale  fidgeted  about, 
and  talked  of  sending  for  a  fly,  but  Janet  made 
him  some  tea  and  kept  him  quiet. 

When  Agatha  at  length  appeared,  Bernard  was 
leading  her  by  the  hand,  and  Mrs.  Thistledown 
following  with  a  beaming  countenance,  so  that 
her  father  understood  at  a  glance    how  matters. 
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stood,  and  welcomed  them  almost  without  a  word, 
but  with  looks  sufficiently  eloquent. 

Presently  the  carriage  which  had  brought  them 
to  the  spot  returned,  and  Bernard  took  the  fourth 
place  in  it  and  went  away  with  them. 

"  I  said  how  it  would  be,"  said  Mrs.  Thistle- 
down, gurgling  with  delight.  "  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,  begging  yonr  pardon,  Mr.  Bernard ;  and 
which  I  knew  he  would  turn  out  a  prince,  or 
something  better,  and  somebody  would  have  to 
marry  him.  Such  bokays  are  not  made  up  for 
nothing.  But,  Mr.  Bernard,  there  should  have 
been  a  bit  of  boy's  love  in  it,  for  you"  have  known 
her  ever  since  you  was  a  boy  yourself,  and  loved 
her  too.  And  may  you  be  happy  ever  after,  both 
of  yon,  is  my  wish  and  prayer,  and  which — and 
which—" 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned  in  tears 
and  buried  in  a  cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 

CHAPTER  XXXI— 


BERNARD  spent  the  evening  very  happily  at 
Mr.  Hale's  chambers.  His  plans  were  now 
fixed,  his  prospects  radiant.  He  talked  them 
over  with  Agatha  and  her  father,  and  between 
them  a  method  was  discovered  of  gratifying  every 
wish  and  meeting  every  difficulty.  Bernard  was 
to  leave  the  office  in  Home  Court — for  which  he 
never  had  any  liking — and  to  study  for  the  bar. 
He  was  to  occupy  Mr.  Hale's  chambers,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  til!  his  place  there,  assisting  him 
in  his  works  of  charity,  and  attending  with  him  or 
for  him  at  committee  meetings,  so  as  to  relieve 
him  of  a  great  deal  of  the  labour  which  for  many 
years  past  he  bad  voluntarily  undertaken.  Nothing 
else  could  have  given  the  good  man  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  prospect  of  having  so  worthy  and 
zealous  a  successor  as  Bernard  promised  to 
become.  The  arrangement  had  this  further  ad- 
vantage :  that  it  gave  him  a  son  without  depriving 
him  of  his  daughter,  for  they  were  to  live  together, 
or  if  not  under  the  same  roof,  so  near  each  other 
as  to  amount  almost  to  the  same  thing.  Two 
villas  might  be  wanted  eventually  instead  of  one  ; 
but  one  would  do  at  first. 

"There  were  plenty  of  semi-detached  houses 
to-  be  had  if  necessary,"  Mrs.  Thistledown  re- 
marked ;  "  and  which  a  door  could  easily  be  made 
between  them,  to  say  nothing  of  balconies  going 
the  whole  length,  and  gardens  thrown  together." 

It  was  curious  how  quickly  they  agreed  on  all 
these  points,  and  how  readily  their  several  sugges- 
tions seemed  to  dovetail  into  each  other.  If  they 
had  all  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  for  a  month 
past  they  could  not  have  arranged  matters  in  a 
more  businesslike  and  agreeable  manner.  The 
only  explanation  that  could  be  offered  was  that 
these  ideas  must  have  been  floating  in  the  mind 
of  every  one  concerned,  though  no  interchange  of 
them  had  taken  place ;  and  before  they  separated 
that  evening  every  one  of  them  confessed  in  turn 
•that  such  had  been  the  case. 

The  greater  part  of  that  eventful  day  when 


Bernard  made  his  third  offer  of  marriage  to  his 
cousin  and  was  at  length  rewarded  for  his  perse- 
verance, had  been  devoted  by  the  elder  Tyrrell  to 
a  final  inspection  of  the  late  Mr.  Cramp's  effects 
— not  with  the  idea  of  finding  anything  new,  but 
as  a  preliminary  to  giving  up  the  house  to  Mrs. 
Chowne. 

Mrs.  Chowne  was  to  have  the  furniture  and 
Mr.  Cramp's  "  things,"  and  intended  to  let  lodg- 
ings, being  assisted  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Coggin ; 
and  Mr.  Tyrrell  wanted  once  more  to  look  over 
certain  papers  which  were  supposed  to  be  of  no 
value  before  committing  them  to  the  flames,  and 
also  to  select  one  or  two  articles  for  his  wife,  to  be 
kept  as  a  memento  of  her  late  uncle.  Already 
every  nook  and  corner  of  each  room  had  been 
thoroughly  searched,  as  it  was  known  that  the  old 
man  had  had  a  habit  of  hiding  things  away ;  even 
the  boards,  wherever  they  appeared  loose,  had 
been  taken  up  that  nothing  might  escape  dis- 
covery. No  hidden  treasures  had  been  brought 
to  light,  however,  nor  any  documents  or  papers 
of  any  kind,  except  some  nibbled  fragments  which 
had  been  dragged  into  secret  places  by  the  mice, 
who  could  find  nothing  more  tasty  or  nourishing 
in  the  miser's  house  to  feed  upon  than  backs  of 
letters  and  tom-up  circulars. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  had  been  a  little  out  of  temper  when 
he  set  himself  to  his  unpleasant  task  because 
Bernard  was  not  with  him.  He  wanted  his  help, 
and  did  not  quite  approve  of  his  picnicking  with  j 
Mr.  Hale  and  his  daughter.  He  had  no  objection 
to  Agatha,  but  would  have  preferred  that  his  son  j 
should  marry  Cara  de  Wilde.  It  would  have  been 
a  better  match  for  him,  and  would  have  brought  : 
more  money  into  the  family.  He  knew  also  that 
Agatha  had  refused  Bernard  more  than  once,  and 
he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  his  son  going  begging 
for  a  wife,  as  he  called  it,  now  that  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cramp  had  so  improved  his  prospects. 
Mr.  Tyrrell  himself  was  now  comparatively  a  rich 
man,  but  he  wanted  to  be  richer  still,  and  had 
very  ambitious  designs  for  his  son. 

The  work  of  sorting  the  dusty  papers  and  other 
articles  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  the  heat 
arising  from  the  burning  of  many  useless  things 
in  the  grate  was  oppressive.  Moreover,  there  was 
nothing  to  reward  Mr.  Tyrrell  for  his  labour ;  all 
the  valuables  bad  been  sorted  out  long  before,  and 
there  were  no  bank-notes  hidden  in  the  old  pocket- 
books,  nor  stock  or  share  certificates  in  the  folded 
covers  which  passed  through  his  hands.  Only  in 
oneofthe  boxes,  a  red  leather  case,  with  an  ordinary 
lock  and  key,  was  a  tress  of  auburn  hair,  folded 
in  paper,  which  seemed  to  say  that  the  old  man 
had  once  loved  something  better  than  the  yellow 
gold  to  which  his  heart  had  in  later  years  been  so 
entirely  devoted,  something  which  might  perhaps 
have  preserved  him  from  the  misery  and  meanness 
of  his  after  life  if  he  had  not  lost  it  in  his  early 
youth,  as  the  dingy  colour  of  the  paper  and  the 
date  inscribed  upon  it  seemed  to  imply.  The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  there  is  One 
above  who  knoweth  all  things.  Let  no  man  judge 
his  brother. 

This  bit  of  paper  with  the  hair  in  it  did  not 
appeal  very  strongly  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  feelings ;  but 
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it  set  him  thinking,  and  he  hesitated  for  a  moment 
before  committing  it  to  the  flames.  It  was  not  a 
simple  lock  of  hair  such  as  might  have  been  cut 
off  Without  being  missed,  but  a  heavy  tress,  taken 
probably  after  death,  saved  from  the  corruption  of 
the  grave,  the  only  relic  of  a  grace. and  beauty  to 
be  no  more  seen.  The  date  to  which  it  pointed 
was  too  remote  for  him  to  have  any  recollection 
of  it,  but  he  knew  that  there  had  been  a  tradition 
of  some  one  to  whom  his  late  uncle  had  been 
once  attached-,  though  Mr.  Cramp  had  never 
hinted  at  such  a  thing  to  any  one,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  those  who  knew  the  man  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  truth  in  it.  It  was  curious  that 
such  a  relic  should  have  been  found  now  among 
the  old  man's  papers,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell  half  resolved 
to  preserve  it  and  to  take  it  home  to  bis  wife. 
But  it  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upon,  whatever  it 
might  have  been  in  the  old  man's  eyes;  and 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  holding  it  at  arm's  length,  approached 
the  fireplace,  intending  to  commit  it,  with  its 
envelope,  to  the  flames.  But,  besides  the  paper 
in  which  it  was  folded,  there  appeared  to  be  an- 
other enclosure,  which  had  till  then  escaped 
observation.  He  drew  it  out,  and  was  disagree- 
ably surprised  at  seeing  in  printed  characters  at 
the  top  of  the  paper  a  title  which  he  had  too  much 
reason  to  remember — "  Bambarra." 

It  was  only  a  fly-leaf  of  one  of  the  "Bam" 
prospectuses ;  but  it  struck  Mr.  TjTrell  as  rather 
strange  that  this  piece  of  recent  paper  should  be 
enclosed  with  the  other,  which  appeared  not  to 
have   been    disturbed  for  years.     Again   he   ap- 

Eroached  the  fireplace,  but  again  drew  back  his 
and,  and  unfolded  the  paper,  on  which  the 
flames,  shining  through  it,  had  revealed  some 
written  characters. 

The  following  words  then  met  his  view:  "My 
last  will  and  testament." 

To  say  that  Mr.  Tyrrell  stood  amazed  and 
terror- stricken  at  this  unexpected  discovery  would 
he  to  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  effect  which  it 
produced.  He  gasped ;  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
drew  in  his  breath ;  the  hair  on  his  head,  if  it  did 
not  positively  stand  on  end,  seemed  to  creep  and 
tingle.  His  heart  stood  still,  fluttered,  and  then 
went  on  again  with  hoarse  thumps,  which  he  could 
feel  and  hear.  His  eye  glanced  hastily  over  the 
writing,  and  took  in  the  meaning  of  it  all  before 
he  had  read  a  sentence.  It  was  very  short,  written 
and  signed  by  the  same  hand,  and  duly  attested 
by  Mrs.  Chowne  and  Mr.  Bidmore.  The  whole  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cramp's  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, was  bequeathed  to  Agatha  Hale,  for  her 
own  use  absolutely. 

When  the  first  great  shock  of  this  discovery 
had  begun  to  abate,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  sitting  in  the 
old  straight-backed  chair,  with  the  ill-omened 
paper  in  his  band,  began  to  consider  with 
more  deliberation  the  changes  and  consequences 
which  must  follow.  Already,  in  an  instant,  the 
truth  had  flashed  upon  him  that  nothing  less 
than  absolute  ruin  and  disgrace  awaited  him. 
He  had,  even  before  taking  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, appropriated  to  his  own  pressing 
wants  some  of  the  saleable  bonds  found  in  his 
uncle's  strong  box,  believing  that  he,  or,  at  any 


rate,  his  wife,  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  them,  ■ 
and  that  no  wrong  could  be  done  by  anticipating 
the  legal  apportionment.  Only  by  this  means  had 
he  been  saved  from  becoming  a  defaulter  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  To  make  good  the  money  thus 
appropriated  would,  he  knew,  be  impossible. 
Agatha  Hale  would  not,  of  course,  be  hard  upon 
him  as  to  the  past ;  but  that  would  not  help  him 
for  the  future.  It  was  as  if  the  ground  on  which 
he  rested  had  been  suddenly  struck  from  under 
him.  He  was  not  only  penniless,  but  in  debt,  far 
more  deeply  in  debt  than  he  would  have  been  if 
Mr.  Cramp  had  never  existed,  or  had  never  died ; 
for  it  was  the  hope  of  inheriting  his  wealth,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  it,  that  had  led  him  to  "  keep  up 
appearances ; "  and,  in  the  belief  that  that  wealth 
had  at  length  become  his  own,  he  had  during  the 
last  few  weeks  plunged  into  greater  extravagance, 
and  incurred  much  heavier  liabilities. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  misery 
with  which  the  poor  man  was  afflicted,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  fatal  document,  the  very  paper 
upon  which  the  will  was  written  might  have  had 
that  effect.  It  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  fly-leaf 
from  one  of  the  Bambarra  circulars.  Mr.  Cramp 
had  perhaps  taken  it,  after  his  usual  habit  of  care- 
fulness, only  to  save  a  new  sheet  of  foolscap ;  it 
was  as  good  as  any  other  for  his  purpose,  and  it 
was  "a  pity  it  should  be  wasted."  But  Mr. Tyrrell 
having  had  frequent  experience  of  the  bitterness 
of  his  late  uncle  s  humour,  was  not  wrong,  perhaps, 
in  believing  that  the  prospectus  itself,  and  the 
transaction  connected  with  it,  with  which  those 
who  have  read  the  early  part  of  this  story  are 
acquainted,  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  resolve  to  which  the  old  man  had  given 
effect  by  this  document.  It  was  probably  with  a 
deliberate  intention  of  marking  the  ground  of  his 
displeasure  against  Mr.  Tyrrell  that  lie  had 
selected  this  scrap  of  paper  from  other  fly-leaves 
and  fragments  laid  aside  carefully  for  use ;  or  it 
might  be  that  the  sight  of  the  endorsement, 
reminding  him  of  what  had  passed  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  write  his  will,  had 
determined  him  as  to  its  contents. 

That  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Bambarra  shares 
which  had  been  ever  since  such  a  weight  upon 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  conscience,  that  first  false,  step, 
which  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  retrace,  that 
clever  artifice  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  "  keep 
in  "  with  his  uncle,  and  to  maintain  the  reputation 
he  had  earned  of  being  "  no  fool,"  had  become 
his  destruction. 

Yet,  apart  from  all  such  considerations,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  natural  than  that  the  old 
man  should  leave  his  money  to  his  niece,  Agatha, 
who  had  shown  him  so  much  kindness  in  St. 
Gabriel's  Hospital,  and  had  at  the  same  time  gained 
his  respect  by  her  plain  speaking  and  disinterested 
candour  and  advice. 

After  all,  it  signified  little  to  Mr.  Tyrrell,  as  he 
sat  there,  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, what  might  have  been  his  uncle's  motives. 
The  facts,  the  consequences,  were  inevitable.  This 
terrible  discovery  had  deprived  him  in  a  moment 
of  everything  that  he  possessed.  An  hour  ago  he 
had  been  a  rich  man  ;  now  he  was  a  pauper.     He 
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had  played  a  difficult  and  hazardous  game,  resolv- 
ing that,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  would  keep  in 
with  his  uncle  and  get  possession  of  his  property; 
and  his  efforts  had  been,  as  he  supposed,  fully 
crowned  with  success.  And  now  the  fatal  truth 
was  manifest,  that  he  had  failed  ;  utterly  failed  I 

"  By  hook  or  by  crook  I "     By  fair  means  or 
foul  ?  was  it  yet  too  late  ?    That  thought  flashed 
across  his  mind.    A  terrible  temptation  I     Though 
instantly  dismissed,  it  returned  to  him.     Why 
should  this  piece  of  paper  be  the  arbiter  of  wealth 
or  poverty,  almost  of  life  or  death,  to  him  ?    No 
one  knew  of  its  existence  but  himself.     Even  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  destroying  it  innocently. 
He  had  held  it  to  the  fire,  and  had  only  drawn  it 
back  after  the  flame  had  touched  it,  blackened  by 
the  smoke.    By  what 
wretched  fatality  had 
he    been   moved   to 
snatch   it  back  and 
to  discover  its  con- 
tents ?     If  he  had 
suffered    it  to  bum, 
then  he,    like  every 
one  else,  would  have 
been     ignorant     of 
what  had  been  done ; 
if  he  were  to  burn  it 
now,  none  but  him- 
self would  know  of 
it,  and  things  would 
lie  only  as  they  were. 
The  conclusion  had 
already  been  arrived 
at   that   Mr.  Cramp 
had    burnt    his  will 
with  his  own  hand; 
and  the  highest  au- 
thority in   the  land 
had    confirmed    the 
opinion  by  granting 
letters    of   adminis- 
tration to  Mr.  Hale 
and     himself.       He 
held  the  paper  again 

over      the      flames,  *  t»«»mji 

wishing    that     they 

would  leap  up  suddenly  and  seize  it;  and  yet 
withdrew  it  again  when  the  danger  threat- 
ened. 

Again  and  again  Mr.  Tyrrell  argued  with  him- 
self the  question  whether  he  were  bound  to  divulge 
the  fact  which  had  so  unexpectedly  come  to  his 
knowledge.  If  any  one  else  had  discovered  the 
will,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  No  man 
in  a  court  of  law  was  required  to  incriminate  him- 
self. Why,  then,  should  he  be  called  upon  to  inflict 
upon  himself  so  great  an  injury,  so  great  a  wrong, 
he  called  it,  as  the  publication  of  this  document 
would  entail  upon  him  ?  It  was  unfair,  unjust, 
on  his  uncle's  part  to  make  such  a  will ;  he  had 
allowed  him  for  years  past  to  entertain  great  ex- 
pectations, and  had  no  right  to  disappoint  him  at 
the  last.  Agatha  had  enough  already;  he  had 
nothing.  Agatha  might  marry  Bernard  if  she 
chose,  and  then  eventually  it  would  all  be  hers. 
The  will  itself  was  a  wrong;  hiding  it  away  was  a 


wrong;  what  greater  wrong  would  be  done  by 
destroying  it  ? 

Yet,  argue  as  he  would,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  commit  so  great  and  irreparable  a  crime.    A 
crime  it  would  be,  and  he  knew  it.     The  tempter 
thrust  sore  at  him ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  yield. 
Not  yet,  at  all  events.     He  would  take  a  little  time 
to  think  about  it.    Some  sort  of   compromise 
might  be  possible;  a  little  delay,  a  little  more 
keeping  up  appearances,  a  little  more  use  of  the 
money  which  was  not  his,  might  save  htm  from 
ruin  ;  it  might  give  him  a  fresh  start  in  business, 
which    had  already  begun    to    revive   upon    the 
strength  of  his  reputation  as  a  moneyed  man.     Mr. 
Tyrrell  resolved  that  he  would  be  open  and  honest 
in  the  end,  but  not  just  yet.    The  secret  was  in 
his  own  keeping,  and 
he  could  choose  his 
own    time    for  pro- 
claiming it  to  others. 
Feeling  a  little  re- 
lieved at    this   con- 
clusion,   and     even 
elated  slightly  at  the 
thought  of  his  own 
magnanimous        re- 
solve   that    Agatha 
should        ultimately 
have  her  own,  what- 
ever it  might    cost 
him,      Mr.      Tyrrell 
thrust  the  obnoxious 
paper  back   into  its 
envelope       together 
with  the  lock  of  hair, 
and    replaced    them 
in  the  box  where  he 
had     found     them ; 
then  locked  the  box, 
and    removing    the 
key  from  the    "  ad- 
ministrators' " bunch 
to  which  it  belonged, 
,    placed   it   upon    his 
own  key-ring,  which 
bhktatio.v.  he     always    cairied 

with  him,  and  rose 
to  leave  the  house.  "Going,  sir?"  said  Mrs. 
Chowne,  who  came  shuffling  noisily  along  the 
passage.  He  noticed  that  her  eyes  glanced  at  the 
box  which  he  carried  with  him. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  in  a  confused  manner.    "  I 

am  going  to  take  this  with  me.    Business  papers." 

Then  he  was  vexed  that  he  had  said  anything  to 

her  on  the  subject.     It  was  quite  unnecessary  for 

him  to  offer  explanations  to  Mrs.  Chowne. 

"  Is  that  all  t"  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Chowne  looked  upon  everything  which  the 

house  contained  as  already  her  own  ;  and  although 

Mr.  Cramp's  relatives,  in  giving  her  the  furniture, 

had  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  selecting 

and  carrying  away  whatever  they  might  wish  to  keep 

for  his  sake  or  their  own,  she  grudged  to  part 

with  anything. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  she  asked,  anxiously. 
"  All  ?    No !    There  are  several  thinj 
removed." 
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"  Ha ! "  she  said,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was 
being  wronged. 

"  I  shall  get  Bidmore  to  send  a  van  to-morrow." 

"A  wan!  Why  there  is  not  a  wan-load  of 
goods,  if  yon  was  to  take  everything  as  the  house 
contains.  You  are  not  going  to  strip  the  place 
bare,  are  you  ?  He  said  I  was  to  have  his  things, 
and  a  good  legacy  besides.  If  the  will  was  ever  to 
turn  up  it  would  make  a  difference  to  some  of  us." 

Mrs.  Chowne  had  been  already  informed  that 
it  would  make  no  difference  to  her;  for,  as  she 
had  witnessed  the  will,  such  a  bequest  as  she  ex- 
pected would  have  been  invalid,  even  if  it  had 
been  made.     She  did  not  want  the  will  to  turn  up. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated ;  "  it  would  make  a  differ- 
ence to  some  of  us,  I  know.  And  it  will  be  found 
yet;  maybe." 

"I  shall  not  take  anything  of  value,  Mrs. 
Chowne,"  Tyrrell  said,  in  a  faltering  tone,  as 
if  he  thought  it  necessary  to  propitiate  the  old 
woman.  "  I  shall  leave  you  all  the  furniture  ;  and 
as  for  the  legacy,  you  will  perhaps  have  it  after 
all ;  you  could  not  claim  it  under  the  will,  you 
know;  but—" 

"  You  will  do  what  is  right  by  me,  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
I  hope— will  or  no  will.  It  will  be  best  for  both 
of  us.  I  don't  want  to  find  the  will  if  you  don't ; 
only  to  be  took  care  of  myself,  as  I  ought  to  be." 

There  was  an  ugly  meaning  in  her  face  as  she 
said  this ;  or  else  he  fancied  it.  Already  con- 
science had  made  a  coward  of  him.  What  could 
she  imply  by  saying  that  it  would  be  best  for  both 
of  them  that  there  should  be  no  will  ?  Had  she 
been  spying ?  Had  she  seen  it  in  his  hands  ? 
Did  she  know  already  where  it  was  hidden  ?  He 
did  not  venture  to  ask  her  any  questions ;  but 
seemed  by  his  silence  and  his  manner  towards 
her  to  assent  to  her  remark.  Mr.  Coggin,  who 
was  now  living  in  the  house,  went  for  a  cab ;  and 
Tyrrell,  after  placing  in  it  two  or  three  tin  boxes, 
entered  it  with  the  all-important  red  case  under 
his  arm  and  drove  homewards. 


MRS.  TYRRELL  had  been  waiting  dinner 
for  her  husband,  and  when,  on  his  return 
from  Bel  vide  ra,  he  entered  the  room,  still 
holding  the  red  box  in  his  hand,  but  partly  con- 
cealed under  his  coat,  she  was  struck  with  the 
pale,  haggard  expression  of  his  face.  When  she 
spoke  to  him  he  scarcely  answered  her,  and  hardly 
seemed  to  hear  or  understand  what  she  said.  He 
drank  a  glass  of  wine  which  she  poured  out  for 
him,  and  then  went  and  locked  up  the  box  in  his 
own  room.  He  had  no  appetite  for  dinner,  and 
could  scarcely  sit  still  while  the  ceremony  was 
gone  through. 

"What  has  happened,  Mortimer?"  Mrs.  Tyrrell 
anxiously  inquired,  when  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn, 

"  Happened  ?    Nothing ! " 
"  You  are  so  restless ;  you  look  so  ill." 
"  I  am  all   right ;  don't  worry  me  with  your 
fancies.     Where  can  Bernard  be  staying  i" 


"You  know  he  went  toWestwood  House  this 
morning.  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  He  was  to 
meet  Mr.  Hale  there,  and  Agatha." 

"  He  must  have  gone  home  with  them." 

"  Perhaps." 

"What  else  could  keep  him?" 

"  He  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  of  mind  when- 
he  went  out  this  morning ;  full  of  hopes  and  fears 
about  Agatha.  I  think  he  has  been  talking  to  her 
again.  If  she  should  refuse  him  this  time  also  I 
do  not  know  how  he  will  bear  it.  I  wish  he  would 
come  home.  I  think  Agatha  loves  him,  if  she 
would  but  say  so." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  rose  and  stalked  about  the  room„ 
his  teeth  quivering  with  excitement. 

"You  do  not  care  about  the  match,  I  know,"' 
Mrs.  Tyrrell  continued. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  he  answered,  sharply.  "  Do- 
not  let  Bernard  think  so,  for  Heaven's  sake." 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  looked  up  at  her  husband  with 
surprise.  She  had  heard  him,  only  the  day  before. 
speaking  in  terms  of  displeasure  about  his  son's 
infatuation,  as  he  called  it. 

"I  wish  for  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that 
Bernard  should  marry  Agatha,"  he  said,  presently. 

"  Oh,  Mortimer,  I  am  so  glad ;  I  thought — I 
feared — " 

"  Don't  tell  him  what  I  have  said,"  he  went  on, 
without  noticing  her  interruption ;  "  but  if  thcy 
will  marry,  let  them,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Go  and  see  Agatha  and  talk  to  her ;  perhaps  bIilv 
may  think  that  I  object  to  the  match." 

"  I  will  do  my  best ;  but,  dear,  dear  me !  What 


"Nothing,  I  say;  nothing.  You  will  drive  me 
wild ! " 

He  sat  down  again  at  the  table  with  an  attempt 
at  calmness,  swallowed  a  quantity  of  wine,  glass 
after  glass,  and  then  left  the  room,  and  going  to- 
his  study,  locked  the  door  after  him. 

At  a  late  hour  Bernard  returned.  He  had  lin- 
gered at  Bedford  Buildings  till  the  last  train,  and 
had  run  all  the  way  from  the  station  with  a  light 
step  and  a  lighter  heart.  His  mother  went  into  the 
entrance-hall  to  meet  him.  He  had  not  expected 
to  see  her  there,  as  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  up  for  him. 

"  Well,  Bernard  ?"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
anxiously  and  tenderly. 

"Well,  mother?"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"Where  have  you  been?" 

"With  Agatha,  at  Bedford  Buildings." 

She  clasped  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him. 
A  great  weight  was  lifted  from  her  heart.  She 
hardly  knew  why,  but  a  feeling  of  terror  had 
oppressed  her  all  the  evening,  and  it  had  given 
place,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  a  great  sense  of 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

"  It  is  all  settled,"  Bernard  said.  "  I  must  tel! 
my  father ;  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  be  very  well 
pleased." 

"  He  will  indeed,  Bernard ;  he  will  be  very 
glad."  .-, 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise.    Then   she 
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remembered  that  her  husband  had  charged  her 
not  to  tell  Bernard  this. 

"  At  least  I  think  so,"  she  added. 

"  But  you  know  what  he  said  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  he  has  changed  his  opinion.  At  all 
events  he  will  make  no  difficulty  now ;  I  am  sun- 
of  that." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  his  own  room." 

"  I  will  go  to  him  and  tell  him." 

Mrs.  Tyrrell  held  her  son  by  the  arm,  hesitating 
whether  to  let  him  go  to  his  father  or  not. 

"Your  father  has  been  very  strange  this  even- 
ing," she  said.  "  Something  must  have  happened 
to  distress  him." 

"  What  can  have  happened  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  he  looks  wretched,  he  could 
eat  no  dinner,  and  has  been  shut  up  alone  all  the 
evening." 

"  Something  wrong  at  the  office,  perhaps ;  but 
that  would  not  hurt  him  now." 

"  He  has  not  been  there  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Tyrrell. 

"  No,  I  forgot.  He  went  to  Belvidera,  to  have 
a  last  look  at  poor  Mr.  Cramp's  things.  I  hope 
he  is  not  vexed  with  me  for  not  assisting  him.  He 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  instead  of  to  Westwood ; 
but  I  had  made  an  engagement." 

"  And  have  now  made  another?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  am  so  happy." 

"  So  am  I,  Bernard,  except  about  your  father." 

"  Come  with  me  to  his  room." 

They  went  together  to  the  door,  which  was 
locked.    Mr.  Tyrrell  opened  it. 

Bernard  was  struck,  as  his  mother  had  been, 
at  the  strangeness  of  his  father's  manner.  His 
face  was  flushed  and  his  hands  trembled,  as  he 
rubbed  them  nervously  together. 

"What  is  the  matter,  father?"  said  Bernard. 
"  You  look  ill." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  turned  away  impatiently. 

"  Nothing,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice.  "Why 
do  you  persecute  me  with  your  questions  ?" 

He  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets ;  while  they  stood  before  him, 
mother  and  son,  arm  in  arm,  ready  to  tell  their 
joyful  news." 

"Bernard  has  been  with  Agatha  Hale,"  Mrs. 
Tyrrell  said  at  length. 

"  Well  ?"  he  asked,  looking  up  anxiously. 

"  She  has  accepted  him  at  last.  They  are  en- 
gaged." 

"  With  your  approval,  father,  of  course ;  you 
will  consent  now  that  it  is  so  far  settled,  I  hope." 

"  Consent  I"  he  exclaimed,  striving  to  conceal 
the  satisfaction  which  the  announcement  gave 
him.  "Well,  you  should  have  thought  of  that 
before.     Are  you  really,  absolutely  engaged  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  believe  so." 

"You  believe  so?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Quite  sure?" 

"Why,  yes;  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I  am  standing 

"  Agatha  will  not  change  ?" 
"She  will  never  change;   she  has  given  her 
word  unreservedly." 


"  Does  Mr.  Hale  consent  ?" 

"Yes,  heartily." 

"  He  will  not  change,  I  know.  When  is  it  to  be?" 

"  We  have  hardly  thought  about  that  yet." 

"  Soon,  I  suppose.  I  don't  like  long  engage- 
ments." 

"  It  will  not  be  long  deferred,  I  dare  say.  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  that  you  are  pleased  about  it." 

"  Pleased  I  well,  I  am  glad  for  you  to  be  settled. 
That  is  the  chief  thing ;  and  the  sooner  the  better 
now.  As  it  has  gone  so  far  it  should  be  clenched 
at  once." 

Bernard  and  his  mother  sat  down  and  talked 
over  his  plans  and  prospects.  Mr.  Tyrrell  took 
but  little  part  in  the  conversation,  and  dismissed 
them  presently  from  his  room,  telling  them  it  was- 
bedtime.  Yet  it  was  two  or  three  hours  later 
when  he  himself  went  to  his  chamber,  and  then 
he  lay  awake  during  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
feverish  and  miserable. 

Bernard  also  passed  a  restless  night;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  happiness  or 
anxiety  contributed  most  to  this  result.  He  had 
returned  home  that  evening  elated  and  overjoyed, 
prepared  to  combat  the  objections  he  anticipated 
from  his  father ;  he  had  been  astonished  at  the 
readiness  with  which  his  father  had  consented  to 
his  engagement,  and  still  more  so  at  the  impa- 
tience he  manifested  to  "clench  the  matter,'  as 
he  called  it,  and  to  hurry  on  the  marriage.  His 
father's  look  and  manner  also,  added  to  what  Wrs- 
Tyrrell  had  told  him,  had  excited  no  little  appre- 
hension in  his  mind,  and  he  could  not  help  in- 
Juiring  with  himself  what  could  be  the  cause  of  it. 
n  days  gone  by  he  would  have  attributed  it  to 
some  unfortunate  speculation  or  to  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment; but  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  always  borne  his 
cares  with  a  good  courage,  and  had  been  able  to 
keep  up  appearances  even  when  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  Adversity  had  not  unnerved  him  as  ho 
seemed  now  to  be  unnerved.  Prosperity  appeared 
to  be  much  more  trying ;  for  he  had  been  more  or 
less  feverish  and  excited  ever  since  Mr.  Cramp's 
death.  He  had  scarcely  rested  day  or  night  till 
after  the  funeral ;  and  had  been  subject  to  strange; 
alternations  of  cheerfulness  and  despondency  ever 
since.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  still  troubled  at 
the  possibility  of  a  will  being  yet  discovered  ?  and 
could  there  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  such  a 
fear  ?     Such  were  Bernard's  thoughts. 

No  wonder  that  with  such  varied  causes  of  dis- 
turbance neither  Mr.  Tyrrell  nor  those  belonging 
to  him  had  much  rest  that  night. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII.— WHAT  CAS    IT   MEAN? 


Thai  milts  the*  Wire  thill 
From  the  inirardof  thee!" 

DAYS  passed  on ;  and  although  Mr.  Tyrrell 
recovered  in  some  measure  his  equanimity,. 
he  was  still  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  gloom 
and  irritability,  his  temper  varying  like  an  April 
day — now  cheerful,  and  even  merry,  now  depressed 
and  anxious.  Mrs.  Chowne  was  settled  in  Belvi- 
dera ;  and  the  winding-up  of  Mr.  Cramp's  affairs. 
so  far  as  the  house  and  its  contents  were  con- 
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cemed,  was  complete.  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  no  further 
occasion  to  visit  the  old  house,  and  he  let  it  be 
known  that  the  less  any  of  them  had  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Chowne  the  better  he  should  be  pleased. 
Bernard  had  no  inducement  to  keep  up  her 
acquaintance,  and  did  not  go  near  her ;  Mr.  Bid- 
more  had  been  appointed  to  collect  the  rents,  and 
everything  belonging  to  that  property  was  left  to 
his  discretion. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  Bernard  was  now 
a  constant  visitor  at  Bedford  Buildings.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Tyrrell's  ever-increasing  impa- 
tience, no  time  was  fixed  for  the  marriage.  There 
were  many  things  to  be  done  before  that  could 
take  place.  Mrs.  Tyrrell  went  with  her  son  and 
Agatha  to  look  for  a  house  or  houses  for  Mr.  Hale 
and  themselves ;  but  Mr.  Tyrrell  would  only  tell 
them  to  make  their  own  arrangements,  giving 
them  carle  blanche  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Neither  could  he  be  induced  to  give  advice  or 
assistance  as  to  Bernard's  future  career.  There 
would  be  time  enough  for  that  after  the  marriage, 
he  said.  He  would  have  a  sufficient  allowance  to 
go  on  with,  and  need  not  bind  himself  to  any 
profession  at  present.  This  was  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Hale's  ideas,  but  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  the  course  of  events. 

Agatha,  having  twice  refused  her  lover,  was 
careful  to  give  him  no  more  cause  for  uneasiness 
now  that  they  were  engaged,  and  interposed  no 
difficulties  ;  and  Bernard,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
was  quite  contented.  So  the  preparations  for  the 
wedding  were  hurried  on,  after  a  fashion  that 
those    principally  concerned    had   never  antici- 

"  Yon  are  wasting  time,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrell,  rather 
crossly,  to  his  son  one  evening,  after  he  had  spent 
the  day  in  house-himling,  without  any  result.  "  It 
is  not  likely  you  will  find  a  house  to  suit  you. 
Why  do  you  not  arrange  to  live  at  Westwood  ? 
Hale  could  share  it  with  you." 

"Westwood!"  said  Bernard;  "there  is  nothing 
I  should  like  better;  but  you  know  what  an  expen- 
sive place  it  is  to  keep  up." 

"You  need  not  think  about  that.  From  the 
day  you  marry  Agatha  Hale  you  will  have  suffi- 
cient." 

"  Can  you  afford  to  do  that  for  me  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  astonishment. 

"You  will  have  enough,  I  say — you  shall  have 
enough.    I  give  you  my  word  for  it." 

Bernard  was  at  a  loss  to  express  his  feelings  at 
this  most  liberal  and  generous  oner,  as  he 
esteemed  it,  on  his  father's  part. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  sufficiently," 
he  said. 

"  You  need  not  thank  me  at  all.  Don't  be  effu- 
sive ;  you  know  how  much  I  dislike  it." 

"  I  can  only  say  you  shall  never  regret — " 

"  I  hope  not ;  now  there  will  be  nothing  to 
hinder  your  marriage ;  settle  it  at  once  with 
Mr.  Hale;  tell  them  I  wish  it;  your  mother  shall 
.go  and  speak  to  him  about  it  if  necessary." 

"Will  you  not  go  yourself?" 

"No." 

"  Then  Agatha  must  come  here  to  thank  yon." 

"  She  must  do  nothing  of  the  sort.    I   hate 


these  ceremonies.  Get  your  day  fixed.  There 
will  be  ways  and  means  found  for  you  when  once 
you  are  married." 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  it  will  be  understood,  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  his  secret  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  suppressed  will,  lying  in  its  envelope  beside 
the  lock  of  hair,  was  like  a  skeleton  in  his  cup- 
board. He  never  left  his  room  without  a  fear  that  on 
his  return  he  might  find  the  box  opened  and  the 
svill  gone.  He  was  almost  tempted  to  carry  it 
about  with  him ;  but  that  might  have  been 
attended  with  equal  risk,  and  discovery  would 
then  have  brought  disgrace  as  well  as  ruin.  If 
it  must  come  to  light  (and  he  had  a  haunting 
conviction  that  such  would  be  the  case  sooner  or 
later),  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  found 
in  the  place  where  Mr.  Cramp  had  left  it.  There 
would  be  nothing  then  to  show  that  he  had  been 
aware  of  its  existence,  or  that  it  had  been  know- 
ingly suppressed.  Mr.  Tyrrell  intended,  as  soon 
as  Bernard  should  be  married,  either  to  make  over 
the  whole  of  his  supposed  share  of  the  property 
to  his  daughter-in-law,  by  way  of  settlement,  and 
to  destroy  the  will,  or  else  to  produce  it,  as  if  it 
had  just  been  accidentally  discovered.  It  would 
come  to  the  same  thing,  he  argued.  Agatha 
would  have  all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  give 
her.  If  only  he  could  keep  the  thing  concealed 
until  after  the  marriage,  justice  would  be  done 
and  his  own  credit  saved.  More  than  once,  when 
tortured  with  his  fears,  he  had  resolved  that  the 
safest  and  best  plan  would  be  to  destroy  the  will 
at  once.  Why  should  he  keep  it  as  a  sword  sus- 
pended over  his  head  ?  What  difference  would  it 
make  whether  he  should  bum  it  now,  or  a  month 
later  ?  He  had  even  once  hastened  home  from 
the  City  with  the  intention  of  putting  a  speedy 
end  to  his  anxiety  and  to  the  will ;  but,  finding  it 
undisturbed,  and  no  sign  of  suspicion  observable 
on  the  part  of  any  one,  he  had  left  it  in  its  place, 
hidden  away  in  the  old  discoloured  envelope,  with 
the  loop  of  hair  beside  it.  The  box  itself  was 
locked,  and  shut  up  under  lock  and  key,  so  that 
no  one  but  himself  could  approach  it;  but  if  it 
had  been  accessible  to  every  chance  comer,  he 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  brought  himself  at  the 
critical  moment  to  commit  so  great  a  crime. 

The  only  course  open  to  him  then  was  to  urge 
on  the  marriage,  that  he  might  unburthen  himself 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  this  he  did  with  so 
much  persistency  as  to  give  rise  to  not  a  little 
wonder  and  speculation  on  the  part  both  of  his 
wife  and  Bernard.  To  the  latter  especially  the 
change  in  his  father's  views  respecting  his  engage- 
ment to  Agatha  was  a  continual  subject  of  sur- 
prise, and  even  of  doubt.  He  began  to  feel 
uneasy  about  it,  especially  when  other  incidents, 
trifling  in  themselves,  but  not  without  significance, 
came  to  his  knowledge.  Mrs.  Chowne  had  several 
times  called  at  the  house,  desiring  to  see  his 
father.  Her  visits  caused  him  evident  annoyance, 
yet  he  did  not  refuse  to  sec  her,  and  after  her 
departure  he  alwaj's  seemed  more  irritable  and 
nervous  than  before.  On  each  occasion  he  had 
himself  conducted  her  to  his  own  room,  and, 
after  a  more  or  less  lengthy  interview,  had  accom- 
panied her  to  the  gate,  as  if  anxious  to  see  her  off 
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the  ground  and  to  prevent  communication  with 
any  one  else..  Mr.  Coggin  had  called  once  and 
had  been  treated  in  the  same  way.  Bernard  had 
on  one  occasion  met  Mr.  Coggin,  who  asked  after 
his  father,  and  made  remarks  about  him  in  a 
familiar  knowing  sort  of  way,  which  was  unlike 
his  usually  retiring  and  reticent  habits. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  never  heard  nothing  about 
the  will,  he  said.  "  I  was  sorry  to  see  Mr. 
Tyrrell  so  put  about  the  last  time  he  came  to  our 
house.  I  could  not  help  noticing  him.  I  thought 
something  must  have  happened.  Mrs.  Chowne 
thought  so  too.  It  was  when  he  look  those  boxes 
away  with  him  in  the  cab,  and  the  little  red  one 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  as  if  it  was  of  more 
value  than  anything  else.  1  wonder  what  there  is 
in  it.  You  don't  happen  to  know,  I  dare  say. 
And  he  don't  even  speak  of  it,  I'll  go  bail.  Well, 
you  can  give  my  compliments  to  him,  Coggin's 
compliments,  and  tell  him  as  we  both  took  notice 
of  him,  and  can't  help  thinking  on  it." 

Such  was  the  nature  of  Coggin's  remarks  to 
Bernard,  which  the  latter  cut  short  by  wishing 
him  good-day.  He  was  angry  with  Coggin  for  his 
impertinence ;  but  the  fellow's  manner  and 
language  haunted  him  and  helped  to  make  his 
nights  restless. 

For  the  truth  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  his 
mind,  only  in  part  as  yet,  and  only  as  a  vague 
idea,  to  be  indignantly  dismissed  as  soon  as  it 
appeared  to  involve  in  any  degree  his  father's 
rectitude  and  honour.  But  he  could  not  control 
his  thoughts ;  and  numerous  little  incidents  re- 
curred to  him  as  he  lay  tossing  upon  his  bed,  all 
pointing  to  the  same  shocking  conclusion,  until 
he  could  rest  on  his  pillow  no  longer,  but  sat  up 
trembling,  and  wiping  the  cold  dew  with  quivering 
fingers  from  his  forehead. 

What  had  that  man  meant  by  asking  again 
about  the  will  ?  There  was  no  will ;  the  search 
for  it  had  been  complete,  and  without  result ;  no 
such  document  was  in  existence.  Mr.  Cramp  had 
destroyed  it  as  soon  as  it  was  written.  To  that 
conviction  they  had  all  arrived.  Why  should  the 
question  again  be  raised  ?  Yet  if  any  one  had 
opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  truth  about  it, 
Coggin  was  the  man.  He  had  been  constantly 
about  the  house,  spying  and  prying.  What  if 
Coggin  had  found  it  and  concealed  it  ?  That 
would  have  been  of  little  consequence  compared 
with  the  climax  which  Bernard  suspected  and 
feared,  though  he  hated  himself  for  admitting  such 
a  suspicion. 

The  red  box  1  Coggin  had  spoken  of  that,  and 
had  described  his  father's  consternation  on  that 
day  when  he  brought  it  home  with  him.  Bernard 
himself  had  noticed  Mr.  Tyrrell's  anxious  and 
constant  solicitude  about  that  box,  and  had  learnt 
to  connect  his  strangeness  of  manner  and  change 
of  conduct  in  relation  to  his  marriage  with  the 
possession  of  that  box. 

The  assurance  that  he  himself  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  live  independently  as  the  master  of  West- 
wood  House  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  with 
Agatha  Hale,  and  the  impatient  way  in  which  his  fa- 
ther had  repudiated  all  expression  of  thanks — what 
could  that  mean  ?    And  the  continual  urging  on  of 


the  marriage,  that  the  matter  might  be  clenched, 
as  he  had  once  said — what — what  could  it  all 
point  to  ? 

If  Mr.  Cramp  had  indeed  left  a  will  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  in  Agatha's  favour 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly.  Bernard  well  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  in  his  own ;  neither  was  it  likely  that 
his  father  would  have  any  interest  in  it.  Again 
and  again  all  these  thoughts  smote  upon  his  mind 
like  rays  of  lurid  light  from  a  volcano,  merging 
in  the  same  dreadful  centre.  What — what  could 
it  all  mean  ? — rather,  how  could  he  evade  the  con- 
clusion to  which  everything  pointed  f 

Bernard  thought  but  little  of  himself  in  this 
extremity,  nor  of  the  consequences  to  himself  if 
this  thing  should  prove  to  be  true,  and  if  the 
world,  and  Agatha— more  than  the  world  to  him — 
should  come  to  hear  of  it.  All  his  care  was  for  his 
father's  honour. 

Yet  was  it  for  him  to  entertain  a  doubt  on  that 
point  ?  Ought  he  not  rather  to  be  foremost  to 
defend  it  if  occasion  should  arise  ?  Might  not  all 
these  unworthy  thoughts  be  dismissed  in  a 
moment,  these  clouds  of  suspicion  dissipated  by 
a  word  of  explanation  ?  Was  it  not  a  sin — a 
gross,  calumnious  sin — for  a  son  to  suffer  such 
thoughts  to  prevail  even  for  a  moment  ?  Alas ! 
he  could  not  take  to  himself  the  comfort  of  such 
a  remonstrance ;  for  he  remembered  the  circum- 
stance of  the  borrowed  stock,  of  which  he  had 
heard  enough  to  understand  that  his  father  had 
not  acted  as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  the  fear  that 
a  similar  act  of  dishonesty  might  have  been  again 
committed  prevailed  in  spite  of  all  his  arguments 
and  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  Bernard  could  not 
bring  himself  to  say.  a  word  on  this  subject  to  his 
father.  It  was  never  for  a  moment  absent  from 
his  thoughts,  and  every  little  incident  that 
occurred,  every  sentence  almost  that  fell  from 
his  father's  lips,  was  weighed  and  criticised  as  to 
any  bearing  it  might  have  upon  the  all-important 
question.  A  feeling  of  estrangement — or  at  least 
shyness — grew  up  between  father  and  son;  the 
elder  felt  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  :  the 
younger  hated  himself  for  playing  the  spy  and 
giving  too  ready  admittance  to  unworthy  thoughts 
and  doubts.  They  would  sit  together,  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  table,  without  exchanging  a  sentence 
all  dinner-time,  or  if  they  spoke  it  was  with  down- 
cast eyes,  unable  to  look  one  another  fairly  in  the 
face. 


xxxiv.— "look  once  more," 

"  Here,  here  it  Lies  ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day ; 
And  in  my  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumbers, 
The  hug  that  rides  ray  dreams.' 

FROM  the  day  when  the  terrible  suspicion 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  our  last 
chapter  first  took  possession  of  Bernard 
Tyrrell's  mind,  he  had  never  been  to  see  Agatha. 
He  had  excused  himself  by  letter,  on  some  pre- 
tence or  other,  in  the  first  instance,  but  had  after- 
wards ceased  to  do  so,  not  knowing  how  to 
explain  bis  absence,  and  fearing  to  write  anything 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would  not 
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liave  spoken.  If  it  should  prove  that  a  will  in 
her  favour  was  in  existence,  and  that  it  had  been 
suppressed  in  the  way  he  feared,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  he  should  approach  her  on  the  same 
terms  as  before.  For  many  days,  therefore,  all 
communication  between  them  ceased.  Bernard 
had  been  hoping  every  hour  that  something  would 
occur  to  show  him  that  his  suspicions  were  un- 
founded, and  had  resolved  again  and  again  to 
.appeal  to  his  father  on  the  subject.  But  when 
tin  opportunity  occurred  he  shrank  from  taking1 
advantage  of  it.  The  task  seemed  to  be  impos- 
sible ;  either  he  himself  would  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  almost  unpardonable  in  giving  utterance 
to  his  suspicions,  or  those  suspicions  would  prove 
to  be  only  too  well  founded.  In  the  latter  case, 
.  all  his  dearest  hopes  would  be  dashed  to  the 
ground.  He  never  could  marry  Agatha  Hale  if 
she  should  prove  to  be  the  heiress,  and  he,  as  his 
uncle  had  forewarned  him,  should  be  "  a  beggar." 
Of  course,  no  change  of  this  kind  would  have 
made  any  difference  to  her,  but  what  could  she 
think — what  must  she. think  of  him,  if  it  should 
appear  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  fact,  or  had 
even  had  a  suspicion  of  it,  and  had  continued  to 
urge  his  suit,  and  to  hasten  on  the  marriage,  not- 
withstanding ? 

Agatha,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  was  not 
without  her  cares  and  sorrows  all  this  time.  Of 
course  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  real  cause  of 
Bernard's  continued  absence  crossed  her  mind. 
At  first  the  failure  of  his  daily  visit  was  a  cause  of 
disappointment  only.  She  watched  and  waited 
for  him  and  he  came  not.  She  was  unhappy,  but 
did  not  reproach  him  even  in  her  thoughts. 
Something  had  occurred  to  prevent  his  coming. 
He  would  appear  on  the  morrow  and  explain. 
But  the  morrow  came  and  went  without  his  visit 
and  without  his  explanation.  The  last  time  she 
had  seen  him  he  had  spoken  to  her  about  West- 
wood  House.  She  had  been  pleased  at  the  idea 
of  living  there,  and  had  promised  to  talk  to  her 
father  on  the  subject,  and  to  persuade  him,  if 
possible.  She  had  done  so,  and  Mr.  Hale  was 
disposed  to  accede  to  her  wish.  She  had  been 
looking  for  Bernard's  next  visit,  that  they  might 
discuss  this  pleasing  subject  and  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. It  was  doubly  disappointing,  therefore,  and 
Joubly  strange,  that  he  should  now  absent  himself. 

At  length,  as  day  after  day  passed  by  and  Ber- 
nard neither  came  nor  wrote  to  her,  Agatha's 
heart  sank,  and  her  old  doubts  returned — those 
same  old  doubts  which  had  led  her  to  refuse  his 
first  offer,  or  at  least  to  postpone  it.  She  had 
heard,  by  an  accident,  that  Mr.  Spicer  was  gone 
abroad,  and  that  Mrs.  De  Wilde  had  been  at 
Pimpernel  Bank,  accompanied,  it  might  be,  by 
her  daughter.  She  dismissed  the  thought  from 
her  mind  disdainfully,  but  fretted  over  it  notwith- 
standing, and,  as  time  went  on,  and  Bernard  still 
was  absent,  she  could  not  but  feel  herself  neglected 
and  illused. 

Mr.  Hale  had  "wondered"  more  than  once 
when  Bernard  meant  to  come  again,  but  he  per- 
ceived that  the  inquiry  was  displeasing  to  his 
daughter,  and,  noticing  her  pale,  dejected,  weary 
manner,  though  she  strove  while  in  his  presence 


to  conceal  her  pain,  he  ceased  to  ask  questions. 
Some  cloud  had  come  between  Agatha  and  her 
lover,  he  supposed  ;  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth ;  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  inter- 
fere. It  was  a  sad  thing  for  his  poor  girl  that  she 
had  no  mother  to  give  her  help  and  counsel.  The 
slight  expression  of  sympathy  which  he  had  ven- 
tured to  offer  had  been  proudly,  though  not  ur- 
gently, repulsed.  He  hoped  it  .would  come  all 
right  before  long. 

Mrs.  Thistledown,  who  proposed,  herself,  to  go 
over  to  Mr. . Tyrrell's  house  and  find  out  all  about 
him,  met  with  a  much  more  severe  rebuff,  and 
there  was  almost  a  quarrel  between  her  and 
Agatha.  There  is  no  knowing  how  wide  the 
breach  might  have  become  in  consequence  of  the 
old  lady's  too  free  expression  of  her  opinion  of 
Bernard's  behaviour,  if  she  and  Agatha  had  not 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  broken  into  tears ; 
whereupon  Mrs.  Thistledown  fell  to  embracing 
her  darling,  as  if  she  had  been  the  mother  so 
much  needed,  smoothing  her  hair  and  murmuring 
to  her  as  if  to  her  own  child,  but  resolving  at  the 
same  time  to  say  not  a  word  to  anybody,  but  to 
go  and  see  that  there  young  man  and  give  him  a 
bit  of  her  mind,  if  she  should  never  speak  to  him 
again;  which  determination,  though  it  was  re- 
newed as  often  as  she  looked  upon  her  dear  young 
lady's  sad,  pale  face,  and  marked  her  want  of 
appetite  and  animation,  was  never  put  into  execu- 

Agatha  had  discontinued  her  daily  attendance 
at  St.  Gabriel's ;  but  she  now  began  again  to  pay 
frequent  visits  to  the  scene  of  her  recent  labours, 
and  would  have  gladly  returned  to  more  regular 
duties  if  that  had  been  possible.  She  wanted  oc- 
cupation ;  she  wanted,  above  all,  to  break  away 
from  the  monotony  and  associations  of  Bedford 
Buildings.  FThe  marriage  preparations,  if  not 
absolutely  at  a'standstill,  had  ceased  to  be  spoken 
of;  they  wen;  kept  out  of  sight.  The  whole  thing 
seemed,  without  any  reason,  to  have  "  fallen 
through," — to  have  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  prospect.  As  if  by  common  consent,  no  one 
alluded  to  it.  Only  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
it  had  been  the  chief  topic  in  every  one's  mouth, 
but  now  it  was  never  mentioned.  Bernard  had 
ceased  to  show  himself,  had  ceased  even  to  write. 
It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  gone  abroad  ;  and 
that  he  was  unwell ;  but  Agatha  had  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  either  report,  and  that 
he  was  going  about  as  usual.  Beyond  that  she 
was  too  proud  to  allow  of  any  inquiries  being 
made  as  to  his  whereabouts,  his  habits,  or  inten- 
tions. If  he  did  not  really  care  for  her,  it  should 
never  be  thought  she  cared  so  much  for  him ;  the. 
engagement  between  them  must  be  as  if  it  had 
never  existed. 

And  yet,  if  the  truth  be  told,  Agatha  had  a 
lingering  hope,  amounting  sometimes  to  convio 
tion,  that  Bernard  would  come  back  again,  some 
day  very  soon,  and  give  in  few  words  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  account  of  what  now  seemed  so 
unaccountable.  Some  powerful  cause,  of  which 
they  had  no  idea,  had  compelled  him  to  behave 
in  this  apparently  heartless  manner.  She  never 
entirely  lost  faith  in  him;  the  mysterious  necessity 
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■which  kept  him  from  her  could  not  be  less  pain- 
ful to  himself  than  to  her;  the  explanation  which 
seemed  impossible  would  in  due  time  clear  up 
everything.  She  must  wait  for  it;  but  no  one 
should  ever  know  how  eagerly  she  desired  it,  nor 
how  she  pined  and  suffered  till  it  came. 

Agatha  was  right  in  her  conjecture  that  Ber- 
nard was  suffering  as  muoh  as  herself  at  this 
juncture.  He  had  more  than  once  thought  of 
writing  to  her  and  letting  her  understand  how 
jrreatly  he  was  harassed  and  distressed ;  but  how 
could  he  do  so  without  some  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble?  Each  day  he  hoped 
and  resolved  that  the  mystery  which  haunted  him 
should  certainly  be  cleared  up  before  nightfall ; 
and  then  he  would  at  least  know  whether  he 
could  fly  to  his  love  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  clear 
conscience,  or  whether  he  must  abandon  all  hope 
of  seeing  her  again.  What  could  he  say  to  her  in 
the  meantime  r  How  could  he  even  give  a  hint 
of  that  which  might  prove  to  be  only  a  base  and 
groundless  suspicion  of  his  own,  affecting  his 
father's  honour  ?  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
keep  silence,  hoping  almost  against  hope,  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  .that  the  fear 
which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  torment  might  be 
lifted  from  his  heart. 

"Have  you  seen  Agatha  to-day?"  Mr.  Tyrrell 
usked  his  son  one  evening,  when  alone  with  him. 
He  knew  very  well  that  Bernard  had  not  been 
near  her  for  a  long  while,  and  he  dreaded  the 
reply;  but  could  no  longer  defer  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  his  seeming  indifference. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  is  the  matter  between  you?" 

"  Nothing,  I  hope." 

"  She  is  at  home,  I  suppose  ?" 

'•  I  believe  so." 

"  Do  you  not  know  ?" 

*■  Yes." 

"  You  are  not  a  very  ardent  lover.  You  do  not 
seem  to  care  much  about  her." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  that." 

"  I  judge  by  appearances.  A  little  while  ago 
you  were  very  eager  about  this  marriage.  I  have 
no  sooner  given  my  consent  to  it  than  you  grow 
cool.     The  more  I  approve  the  less  you  like  it." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken.  You  ought  not  to 
say  so.  You  have  no  idea  how  my  heart  is  wrung." 

He  rose  from  the  table  and  walked  about  the 
room  pressing  his  hands  to  his  forehead. 

"  What  must  she  think  of  me ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  What,  indeed ! "  said  his  father;  "I  confess 
I  am  puzzled.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  marrying  her  to-morrow  ;  jet  you  hang  back, 
and  never  go  near  her." 

"Is  there  nothing — really  nothing?"  Bernard 
iisked  ;  "  is  there  no  reason  that  you  yourself  know 
of,  why  I  should  shrink  from  holding  her  to  her 
engagement?" 

Mr.  Tyrrell  shifted  his  position,  that  he  might 
avoid  the  piercing  look  which  his  son,  halting 
before  his  chair,  had  fixed  upon  him,  and  did  not 
speak. 

"  Can  it  be  all  my  fancy  ?  "  Bernard  went  on,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself. 

Still  his  father  made  no  reply.     If  he  had  looked 


his -son  in  the  face  it  could  scarcely  have  failed 
but  that  he  had  been  touched  by  the  anxious, 
tender,  pleading  expression  of  his  features. 

"  I  have  an  impression,"  Bernard  said,  speaking 
with  difficulty,  "  that  Mr.  Cramp's  will  is  still  in 
existence,  and  that  some  day  it  will  turn  up." 

A  startled  look  and  then  a  gesture  of  impatience 
were  the  only  answer  to  this  remark. 

"  If,"  he  went  on,  "  if  it  should  be  found,  wo 
should  perhaps  have  reason  to  regret  any  steps 
that  had  been  taken  in  ignorance  of  its  contents." 

"  You  would  not,"  said  his  father.  "  I  can 
answer  for  that." 

"  How  can  you  answer  for  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Tyrrell  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  He 
did  not  venture  to  meet  the  eyes  which  were  fixed 
so  piercingly  upon  his  own. 

"  How  can  you  answer  for  it  ?"  Bernard  asked 

"Why  do  you  entertain  such  thoughts?"  Mr 
Tyrrell  said,  avoiding  the  question.  "  The  will 
will  not  be  found." 

The  remark  which  had  been  made,  and  the 
manner  of  making  it,  served  only  to  confirm  Ber- 
nard's suspicion  that  the  will  was  in  existence  and 
that  his  father  was  aware  of  its  contents. 

"Is  there  no  possibility  of  making  further 
search?"  he  asked. 

"  Where  would  you  look  for  it  ?  " 

"Among the  papers;  in  the  boxes." 

"They  have  all  been  thoroughly  examined." 

"  It  may  have  escaped  notice.  A  will  may  be 
written  in  very  small  compass,  even  when  the  pro- 
perty is  large ;  the  back  of  a  letter  or  the  fly-leaf 
of  a  circular  is  sufficient." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  felt  the  blood  rise  to  his  forehead  ; 
he  breathed  with  difficulty,  yet  managed  to  sup- 
press any  further  signs  of  emotion. 

"  Mr.  Bidmorc,  who  witnessed  my  uncle's  will, 
said  that  it  was  written  on  a  single  sheet  of  fools- 
cap." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  breathed  more  freely  at  these  words, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  speak. 

"Would  you  mind  looking  through  all  the 
papers  and  boxes  carefully  once  more  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  labour  lost." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so.  I  should  then  be  as 
happy  as  I  am  now  miserable." 

"  You  ought  to  think  so." 

"  I  cannot.  If  only  you  would  make  a  further 
search  among  the  papers  now  in  your  possession, 
and  would  then  assure  me  of  your  own  absolute 
and  well-founded  conviction  that  the  will  does  not 
exist,  and  has  not  existed  since  Mr.  Cramp''- 
death,  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  I  will  look  through  the  papers  if  you  are  so 
anxious  about  it,"  said  Tyrrell;  "but  I  do  not 
think  you  will  be  convinced  even  then." 

"  Yes,"  Bernard  said ;  "  yes ;  when  that  is  done, 
if  you  are  able  to  assure  me  that  my  fears  are 
groundless  and  that  there  has  never  been  any  real 
foundation  for  them,  I  will  make  no  further  ques- 
tion on  the  subject." 

"  What  will  you  do  in  that  case  ?  " 

"All  that  you  desire." 

"  Without  further  hesitation  ?  " 

"  Without  a  moment's  delay." 
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"  What  explanation  will  you  give  to  Agatha  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  her  everything." 

"  And  raise  doubts  in  her  mind  ;  doubts  which 
may  be  as  troublesome  to  her  and  as  difficult  to 
allay  as  yours  have  been  to  you." 

"No.  Agatha  would  not  be  affected  by  them 
in  the  same  way.  The  will  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  her.  She  would  not  care  for  the  money ; 
and  if  it  were  all  hers  would  be  ready  lo  share  it 
with  me." 

"Then  why  make  all  this  stir  about  it?  It 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  way  to  the  end  is  so  different." 

"  Well,  I  will  look  over  the  papers,  since  you 
desire  it,  and— and  make  an  end  of  this  matter." 

"When  will  you  do  it  ?  Suspense  is  in- 
tolerable." 

"  In  a  day  or  two — to-morrow." 

"  Why  not  now  ? " 

"  Now,  then,"  he  murmured,  and  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"  May  1  help  you  ?  " 

"  No— yes — five  minutes  I " 

Mr.  Tyrrell  flung  the  door  open  and  went  out. 
The  tension  of  this  interview  could  be  endured 
no  longer.  He  hardly  knew  what  he  said  or  what 
he  proposed.  A  full  confession  of  his  guilty 
knowledge  had  at  one  moment  trembled  upon  his 
lips,  and  the  next  instant  he  shuddered  to  think 
how  nearly  he  had  betrayed  himself.  He  hastened 
to  his  room,  locked  the  door,  opened  the  bos  in 
which  his  terrible  secret  lay  concealed,  and  took 
out  the  will.  What  should  he  do  with  it  ?  If  a 
fire  had  been  burning  on  the  hearth  he  would  per- 
haps have  thrust  it  at  once  into  the  flames. 


True!    but  the  want  of  such  means  ; 


critical  moment  may  prevent  ill  deeds.  The 
Tempter  puts  evil  thoughts  into  our  minds,  but 
he  cannot  order  the  material  circumstances  and 
surroundings  of  our  state  to  match  with  his  sug- 
gestions. Whether  Mr.  Tyrrell  would  have  yielded 
in  the  moment  of  trial  is  impossible  to  say.  He 
was  vexed  and  angry  that  no  facilities  for  getting 
rid  of  the  deed  were  at  hand.  He  wished  that  he 
had  burnt  it  long  before.  His  only  hesitation 
now  was,  how  to  accomplish  it.  He  loathed  thie- 
very sight  and  touch  of  the  paper.  The  word 
Bambarra  on  the  outside  served  only  to  exaspe- 
rate him>yet  more  against  it.  Why  should  he 
sacrifice  himself  for  an  idea  ?  All  that  he  pos- 
sessed he  would  make  over  to  his  son  and  to  his 
son's  wife.  More  they  could  not  have,  though 
the  will  should  be  produced  and  proved.  He 
himself  would  be  disgraced  by  the  discovery,  and 
ihej',  Bernard  at  least,  would  suffer  in  his  degra- 
dation. 

But  there  was  no  time  now  for  reflection,  and 
in  the  whirl  of  his  emotions  he  did  not  see  how 
the  hateful  document  was  to  be  destroyed  without 
leaving  some  trace  of  its  existence.  Already  he 
heard  his  son's  footstep  in  the  passage ;  the 
minutes  had  passed  rapidly ;  and  Bernard,  doubt- 
less alive  to  the  wrong  that  might  be  done  during 
the  short  interval,  was  already  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did, 
thrust  the  will  back  into  its  envelope,  exactly  as 
he  had  found  it,  and  locking  the  red  box,  replaced 
it  in  his  bureau.  Then  he  opened  the  door  to  his 
son  and  bade  him  enter.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  now  but  to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  it 
was  almost  a  relief  to  him,  for  the  moment,  to  feel 
that  the  result  had  passed  from  his  control. 

Bernard,  already  half  ashamed  of  his  request, 
seeing  how  promptly  his  father  had  yielded  to  it, 
took  from  the  bureau  a  bundle  of  papers,  and 
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began  to  turn  them  over.  He  did  not  expect  to 
find  anything  there,  but  felt  it  necessary  to  go 
through  this  form  before  asking  for  that  particular 
box  which  was  the  chief  object  of  his  apprehen- 
sion. His  father  stood  by,  looking  on,  but  not 
offering  to  join  in  the  search.  That  distressed 
Bernard.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  father,  as  a  Bpyor  informer  searching 
for  proofs  against  him.  That  was,  indeed,  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  agreeable,  and  he  begged  his 
father  to  take  part  in  the  investigation ;  but  Mr. 
Tyrrell  only  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  signify  either 
that  it  would  be  labour  in  vain,  or  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  way,  Bernard 
ventured  to  take  down  one  or  two  of  the  boxes. 
.Mr.  Tyrrell  threw  a  bunch  of  keys  upon  the  table, 
and  stood  looking  on  as  before.  Bernard  began 
with  the  red  box,  but  there  was  no  key  upon  the 
ring  that  would  fit  it.  Tyrrell  then  took  a  single 
key  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  his  son. 

I'  Open  it,  father,"  said  Bernard,  Unshed  and 
agitated.  "  You  know  what  is  in  the  box ;  just 
look  through  it  once  more,  while  1  examine  the 
others." 

But  Mr.  Tyrrell  again  made  a  gesture  of  dissent, 
and  stood  looking  on  as  before,  pale  and  silent, 
his  teeth  clenched,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him. 

Bernard  opened  the  box  and  took  out  its  con- 
tents one  article  at  a  time :  it  was  a  strange  med- 
ley ;  nothing  of  value  was  there  ;  nothing  except 
a  few  trifling  relics  it  might  be,  a  bit  of  ribbon, 
some  old  letters,  and  a  coral  necklace  wrapped  in 
a  lady's  glove. 

These  things,  especially  the  last,  attracted  his 
attention;  there  was,  doubtless,  a  history  con- 
nected with  them  with  which  his  father  might  be 
acquainted.  They  seemed  to  offer  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  secrecy  which  had  been  observed 
with  regard  to  this  particular  box.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  display  such  relics  as  those  to  all  the 
world.  The  nearer  Bernard  came  to  the  object 
of  his  search,  the  more  unreasonable  and  injurious 
the  suspicions  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
entertain  against  his  father's  honour  appeared, 
and  the  more  he  felt  ashamed  and  confused  in  his 
presence.  At  length  he  came  to  the  lock  of  hair, 
which  he  drew  forth  gently  from  its  envelope.  He 
looked  up  at  the  same  moment  at  his  father,  and 
was  struck  with  the  pained,  almost  agonised  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  Supposing  that  the  sight  of 
this  relic  had  touched  some  painful  chord  in  his 
memory,  and  full  of  shame  and  regret  for  his  own 
part  in  that  evening's  work,  Bernard  thrust  the 
lock  of  hair  back  into  the  cover,  replaced  it  in  the 
box,  locked  it  up,  and  gave  the  key  to  his  father. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  caused  you  all  this  pain  ;  I  am 
thoroughly  ashamed  and  grieved." 

Mr.  Tyrrell  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses. 
He  had  beheld  the  will  in  his  son's  hands ;  he  had 
expected  to  see  it  opened ;  he  had  nerved  him- 
self to  meet  the  exposure,  and  had  almost  felt 
contented  that  it  should  be  made  in  that  manner, 
being  prepared  to  treat  it  as  a  new  discovery,  a 
secret  with  which  it  could  not  be  presumed  that 


he  had  been  acquainted.  But  the  critical  moment 
was  past.  He  drew  his  breath  with  a  sob,  and 
turned  to  the  window  for  air. 

Bernard  hastened  to  open  it  for  him,  full  of 
remorse,  pouring  out  repeated  expressions  of 
apology  and  self-reproach,  praying  for  forgiveness, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion. 

Mr.  Tyrrell's  silence  only  added  to  his  distress, 
for  he  could  not  tell  what  was  passing  in  his 
father's  mind,  and  thought  either  that  he  was  in 
pain,  or  that  he  was  seriously  angry  with  him. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  he  exclaimed ; 
"  you  are  ill,  and  it  is  my  doing ;  let  me  call  some 
■  one  I " 

"  No,  Bernard,"  he  gasped,  "  stay  where  you 
are.  There — look  again ;  I  saw  something  which 
you  overlooked — the  red  box — open  it  once  more 
— search  it  more  carefully." 

Amazed  at  this  command,  uttered  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  almost  stern  in  its  determination, 
Bernard  did  as  he  was  desired.  The  various 
relics  were  again  turned  over,  the  lock  of  hair 
drawn  from  its  resting-place,  the  paper  in  which 
it  was  enclosed  unfolded,  as  it  had  not  been  before, 
and  the  will  exposed. 

CHAPTER    XXXV.— *'  WHAT    IS  TO  BE  DONX?" 

"  Da  well  and  ri;;bt  ;  and  let  Ihc  world  nnk." 

—Cargt  Htittrt. 

AS  soon  as  Bernard  could  recover  a  little  from 
the  effect  which  the  discovery  of  THr. 
Cramp's  will  in  the  extraordinary  manner 
related  in  our  last  chapter  had  produced,  he  began 
again  to  upbraid  himself  for  the  injurious  sus- 
picions which,  though  he  had  never  given  expres- 
sion to  them,  could  not,  he  well  knew,  nave 
been  concealed  from  his  father.  He  himself, 
while  searching  with  the  utmost  carefulness,  as 
he  thought,  for  the  all-important  paper,  had  taken 
it  into  his  hands  and  had  laid  it  down  again  with- 
out recognising  it.  It  was  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  Mr.  Tyrrell  had  done  the  same. 
And  after  this  oversight  on  his  part,  when  the 
document  might  have  lain  concealed  without  any 
further  risk  of  discovery,  it  had  been  brought  to 
light  by  his  father's  own  spontaneous  act.  What 
stronger  proofs  could  there  be  at  once  of  his  own 
undutiful  rashness  and  of  his  father's  integrity? 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  poured  forth  renewed 
expressions  of  contrition,  and  could  almost  have 
cast  himself  at  his  father's  feet  in  his  humility. 

But  Mr.  Tyrrell  laid  his  hand  npon  Bernard's 
shoulder,  and,  looking  him  now  steadfastly  in  the 
face  as  he  had  not  done  for  weeks  past,  bade  him 
be  silent.  "  Not  a  word  I  not  a  word ! "  he  cried ; 
"  you  have  done  me  no  wrong  1  Never  speak  of 
it  again — never  to  any  one  ! " 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  pro- 
bably understood  each  other.  It  was  a  great 
relief  both  to  father  and  son,  and  they  were  much 
happier,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  mystery 
or  estrangement  between  them.  Yet  it  was  but 
too  evident  that  the  consequences  of  this  dis» 
covery  must  be  disastrous  to  both  alike. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  Bernard  asked  at 
length,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
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"  Take  it  away,  Bernard,"  said  his  father,  point- 
ing to  the  will ;  "  take  it  to  Agatha." 

"I  have  not  seen  her  for  weeks,"  said  Bernard. 
"  What  must  she  think  of  me  ?  " 

"  That  will  set  you  right  with  her." 

"  But  how  ?  What  can  I  say  ?  How  can  I  ex- 
plain ?  " 

It  was  a  difficult  position.  Bernard  did  not  ser 
how  he  could  justify  himself  without  betraying  his 
father,  or  at  least  exposing  him  to  suspicion. 

"You  must  tell  her,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  went  on — 
"  tell  her  that  you  had  reasons — reasons  of  your 
own — for  believing  that  the  will  would  yet  be 
found,  and  that  you  did  not  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  promise  to  you  until  it  should  be 
known  how  she  might  be  affected  by  such  a  dis- 
covery. That  was  your  feeling,  Bernard,  was  it 
not  ? '' 

Mr.  Tyrrell  turned  away  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
conscious  that  his  own  policy  had  been  the  very 
opposite  to  that  which  he  could  not  help  admiring 
in  his  son. 

"  It  will  make  no  difference  to  Agatha  if  she 
really  cares  for  you,"  he  added. 

Bernard  said  nothing  ;  he  could  not  express  his 
hopes,  his  fears,  his  doubts,  his  perplexities,  to 
any  one. 

"T  must  think  it  over,"  he  replied,  after  a  pause, 
and  tnrned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Take  that  with  you,"  said  his  father,  pointing 
to  the  box. 

Bernard  would  have  refused,  but  upon  a  further 
and  more  peremptory  signal  from  his  father  he 
obeyed  without  a  word. 

He  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  that  night.  The 
next  morning,  after  a  short  consultation  with  his 
father,  he  took  the  box  under  his  arm  and  went 
to  Mr.  Hale's  chambers,  and,  with  a  little  manage- 
ment, contrived  to  secure  an  interview  with  his 
ucnle  without  seeing  Agatha. 

Mr.  Hale  received  him,  not  without  some 
embarrassment,  but  shook  hands  with  him  and 
desired  him  to  take  a  chair. 

"  Something  has  happened,"  said  Bernard,  who 
remained  standing. 

"I  supposed  so,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"I  am  come  to  explain  how  it  is — how  it  was 
that  I— that  I—" 

Mr.  Hale  bowed  gravely,  implying  that  Ber- 
nard's conduct  needed  explanation,  and  that  he 
was  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  before 
expressing  his  opinion  of  it. 

"  For  some  time  past,"  Bernard  went  on,  "  ever 
since  that  day  when  I  was  last  here,  1  have  had 
reason  to  believe,  or  thought  I  had,  that  the  will 
— Mr.  Cramp's  will — had  not  been  destroyed,  as 
we  supposed,  during  his  lifetime." 

"  Indeed !     How  ? — what  ? " 

"  Lastnightwe — that  is,  my  father  and  I — made 
a  fresh  search  for  it,  and  in  this  box  my  father 
discovered,  after  I  myself  had  examined  it  care- 
fully in  vain — my  father,  I  say,  found  and  pointed 
out  to  me  the  very  document  which  we  were  look- 
ing for." 

"The  will — Mr.  Cramp's  will !    How  strange!" 

"We  had  searched  for  it  before  to  no  purpose." 

"  And  yet  you  still  suspected  it  was  there  ?" 


"  I  thought — I  thought  it  might  be  somewhere 
among  the  papers.  I  have  brought  you  the  box 
exactly  as  we  had  it.  If  you  will  open  it,  Mr. 
Hale,  and  look  through  the  contents  yourself,  you 
will  see  how  easily  the  paper  might  be  over- 
looked." 

Mr.  Hale  took  the  box  and  unlocked  it ;  but 
before  proceeding  further  said, 

"You  have,  I  presume,  read  this  document — 
this  will.     What  is  the  purport  of  it  ?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  had  reason  to  anticipate,"  said 
Bernard.  "Everything  is  left  to  Agatha;  every- 
thing without  reserve  to  your  daughter." 

"To  Agatha  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  Agatha." 

"  Nothing  to  yourself,  or  your  mother  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  How  strange  I"  cried  the  old  man,  rising  front 
his  chair  and  trembling  exceedingly.  "All  to 
Agatha — all  to  Agatha  1  And  you — you  antici- 
pated this  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  felt  sure  that  if  a  will  were  found  it 
would  be  chiefly  or  altogether  in  her  favour.  Mr. 
Cramp  spoke  of  her  as  he  did  of  no  one  else.  She 
had  been  so  good  to  him  in  the  hospital.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  leave 
her  all  he  had  ?  He  could  not  help  loving  her, 
though  he  loved  no  other  creature." 

"  But  he  was  angry  with  her  when  they  last 

"That  would  only  make  him  love  her  more 
when  he  came  to  think.  He  was  angry  without 
cause,  and  because  she  spoke  freely  to  him  and 
without  flattery.  He  would  have  sent  for  her 
again  if  his  end  had  not  come  so  suddenly." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this  ?" 

Bernard  could  not  answer.  Tears  stood  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  feel  it,"  he  said  at  length ;  "  I  am  certain  of 
it.    I  have  never  doubted  it." 

Mr.  Hale  looked  at  the  speaker  with  a  strange 
expression,  as  if  to  read  the  very  thoughts  of  his 
heart.  He  had  always  trusted  Bernard,  always 
believed  him  to  be  honest,  simple,  truthful.  He 
had  not  the  same  confidence  in  his  father;  and 
latterly  his  good  opinion  of  Bernard  had  been  a 
little  shaken,  as  was  not  surprising. 

"  It  is  unfortunate,"  Bernard  said,  remembering 
that  there  was  yet  much  to  be  told,  "  very  unfor- 
tunate for  us  that  the  will  was  not  immediately 
forthcoming.  We  all  thought  that  the  property 
would  be  apportioned  between  the  two  families." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  disappointment,"  said  Mr. 
Hale,  looking  very  serious  and  troubled. 

"That  is  not  the  worst,"  said  Bernard,  feeling 
the  colour  rise  to  his  forehead.  "We  were  in 
want  of  money,  and  my  father  has  made  use  of 
what  he  supposed  was  his  own." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  naturally." 

"  He  will  talk  to  you  or  to  Agatha  about  that 
himself,  but  he  wished  me  to  mention  it.  He 
will  repay  it  some  day,  he  hopes,  but — " 

"  Repay  it  ?    To  whom  ?  " 

"  To  Agatha." 

"I  see;  I  see.  But  there  Es  plenty  of  time  .or 
that.     What  about  yourself?" 

Bernard  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.     The- 
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(Hal  question  had  been  touched  now,  and  the 
realities  of  his  position  rushed  upon  him  suddenly 
in  answer  to  it.  Whatabout  himself?  Penniless, 
without  a  profession,  in  debt  like  his  father,  for 
be  also  had  made  use  of  some  of  Mr.  Cramp's 
money,  though  only  to  a  trifling  extent  and  by  his 
fathers  wish. 

Overwhelmed  with  misery  and  confusion,  he 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

Mr.  Hale  tried  to  comfort  him. 

"  It  is  not  your  fault,"  he  said,  "  that  the  will 
was  not  discovered  sooner.  Your  father  was  quite 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  money  was  at  his 
disposal.  I  am  not  sure  now  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  his.     I  have  not  yet  seen  this  document." 

Bernard  pointed  to  the  box. 

"  Open  it,"  he  said.  "  You  will  see  where  the 
paper  lies  concealed,  and  how  easily  it  might  be 
overlooked.  I  had  it  in  my  own  hands  and  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  My  father  found  it  and  showed 
it  to  me,  or  I  should  not  have  known  it  now. 
Look  for  yourself." 

"  I  think  Agatha  ought  to  be  present,  as  she 
is  the  chief  person  concerned,"  said  Mr.  Hale, 
hesitating. 

"  Then  I  will  go  away." 

"  Don't  leave  the  house,"  said  his  uncle. 

"  No ;  I  should  like  to  see  her  once  more,  when 
she  knows  all,"  he  answered. 

"  So  you  shall.     For  the  present  wait  here." 

Mr.  Hale  opened  the  door  of  his  little  room, 
the  closet  with  the  window  towards  the  east,  and 
shut  him  in.  Then  he  sent  for  Agatha  and  told 
her  all  that  had  passed. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  cried. 

"The  will  is  in  this  box — " 

"  But  Bernard ;  where  is  Bernard  ?  " 

"He  will  return  presently;  he  wants  to  see  you. 
Meantime  we  will  see  what  he  has  brought  us." 

Agatha  did  not  care  about  the  box  or  its  con- 
tents. She  wanted  only  to  see  Bernard.  She 
knew  from  what  her  father  had  already  told  her 
that  it  was  from  no  change  in  his  feelings  towards 
herself  that  he  had  kept  at  a  distance.  There 
were  many  things  yet  to  be  explained,  but  her 
heart  sprang  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  Ber- 
nard had  been  actuated  only  by  the  most  honour- 
able motives,  and  that  he  loved  her  no  less 
ardently  and  truly  now  than  before  all  this  had 
come  to  pass. 

They  opened  the  box,  and  taking  out  each 
article,  examined  them  separately.  The  last  thing 
to  be  reached  was  the  envelope  with  the  lock  of 
hair,  and  the  paper  with  the  printed  endorsement, 
"  Bambarra  Mining  Company." 

Mr.  Hale  almost  shuddered  as  he  read  those 
words,  and  threw  the  paper  down  upon  the  table. 
Nothing  but  trouble  and  misfortune  were  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  that  title.  He  was  any- 
thing but  superstitious,  but  it  was  to  him  a  name 
of  ill  omen. 

"  Here  is  no  will,"  he  said,  looking  again  into 
the  box. 

Once  more  for  a  moment  his  doubt  of  Mr. 
Tyrrell  returned.  Could  he  have  tampered  with 
the  document  unknown  to  bis  son;   the  words 


upon  the  paper  as  it  lay  on  the  table  were  almost 
.sufficient  to  justify  such  a  suspicion,  for  Mr.  Hale 
had  gradually  come  to  understand  the  facts  of 
that  transaction.  Almost  mechanically  he  took 
the  paper  up  and  opened  it. 

"  It  is  here ;  this  is  it,  Agatha,"  he  said ;  "  it  is 
all  quite  true.  Everything  that  your  Uncle  Cramp 
possessed  is  yours." 

"  I  do  not  want  it,"  Agatha  said,  after  a  long 
silence.  "  It  will  make  no  difference  in  the  end. 
I  wish  this  thing  had  never  been  discovered. 
When  will  Bernard  come  P" 

"  You  shall  see  him  presently,  he  is  not  far  off. 
But  let  us  be  sure  first  what  we  are  about.  The 
will  is  a  valid  document,  I  presume ;  and  yet  with 
some  people  it  might  be  open  to  question." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  are  some  informalities.  The  in- 
tention of  the  testator  is  tolerably  evident,  bui  a 
freat  deal  might  be  made  of  his  eccentricities, 
f  there  were  any  desire  to  dispute  it  it  would 
fumish  occasion  for  the  lawyers. 

"  I  will  never  go  to  law  about  it,"  said  Agatha, 
decidedly. 

"  That  will  not  be  necessary.  Your  claim  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  any  opposition." 

"  It  is  unjust,  unfair,  that  others  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  share  of  the  property." 

"It  is  just  and  fair;  though  hard  for  them,  very 
hard  under  the  circumstances." 

"  Everything  left  to  me  !  "  said  Agatha  after 
looking  again  at  the  will. 

"  Everything  to  you." 

"  To  do  with  it  as  I  choose  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"There  then I" 

"  Hold— hold,  Agatha  I " 

He  was  too  late ;  there  was  a  fire  burning  in 
the  grate  this  time,  for  the  day  was  cold — and 
Agatha  with  a  sudden  movement  had  thrust  the 
paper  between  the  bars.  It  blazed  up  in  an  in- 
stant and  was  gone.  Only  a  blackened  fragment 
fell  upon  the  hearth  close  to  her  feet,  and  only 
one  word  upon  it  was  legible — Bambarra. 

"  Bernard,"  she  cried,  going  to  the  door  of  the 
little  room,  as  if  by  intuition,  and  throwing  it 
open.  He  heard  and  saw  her;  yet  for  one 
moment  he  stood  still,  in  doubt.  Then  he  held 
out  his  arms  to  her  and  she  sprang  into  them. 

"  There's  no  will,"  she  cried,  sobbing  hysteri- 
cally, "  no  will ;  it  is  burnt.    I've  burnt  it." 

"You  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  Agatha,"  said 
her  father ;  "  it  was  wrong,  very  wrong  I  Such  a 
document  as  that !  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
it  1  dear,  dear  I  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  rash. 
It  was  very,  very  wrong." 

Yet  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  could  not  but  con- 
fess that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  will  was 
burnt. 

VI. — AN   ANNIVERSARY. 


THE  consequence  of  Agatha's  rash  and  unjusti- 
fiable act  in  destroying  her  late  uncle's  will 
was  to  restore  matters  to  exactly  the  same 
position  as  before  its  discovery.    The  fact  that  it 
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had  been  brought  to  light  was  known  only  to  three 
or  four  persons,  who  resolved  by  mutual  consent 
to  make  no  mention  of  it.  Only  one  of  that 
number,  perhaps,  was  entirely  satisfied,  and  that 
of  course  was  Agatha.  Mr.  Hale,  regarding  it 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  condemned  his 
daughter's  act  most  strongly;  but  the  thing  was 
done,  and  she  had  done  it,  and  no  one  could 
suffer  any  wrong  by  it  except  herself.  It  was  not  the 
consequences  of  the  act  that  troubled  Mr.  Hale, 
but  the  perpetration  of  it.  He  hardly  knew  what 
view  the  law  might  take  of  such  a  "tort;"  he 
could  not  call  to  mind  any  precedent  or  case  at  all 
resembling  it.  Wills  had  been  feloniously  destroyed, 
of  course,  but  never,  so  far  as  he  could  recollect  or 
discover,  under  similar  conditions ;  never  by  the 
person  who  alone  was  beneficially  interested.  He 
resolved  to  look  through  some  "  leading  cases," 
of  which  ninety-five  thick  volumes  bound  in  law- 
calf  lay  upon  his  shelves,  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  a  little  leisure.  Meantime,  of  course,  the  less 
said  about  this  particular  case  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

Mrs,  Chowne's  hints  on  the  subject  of  the  will, 
which  had  been  the  means  of  exciting  Bernard's 
suspicions  and  Mr.  Tyrrell's  fears,  proved,  now 
that  they  could  be  openly  met  and  inquired  into, 
to  have  been  founded  upon  nothing  but  her  own 
conjecture.  She  had  been  struck  with  Mr. 
Tyrrell's  evident  agitation  at  the  time  when  he 
made  the  discovery,  and  had  observed  how  care- 
fully he  clasped  the  red  box  under  his  arm  as  he 
carried  it  away,  half  concealing  it  with  his  coat ; 
and  then  she  remembered  that  she  had  seen  her 
late  master  turning  over  the  contents  of  that  same 
box  the  night  before  he  died.  She  could  not 
avoid  connecting  Mr.  Tyrrell's  evident  distress  with 
a  presumed  discovery  of  the  will.  Mrs.  Chowne 
was  by  no  means  anxious  for  such  a  discovery. 
Whatever  her  expectations  might  once  have  been 
in  regard  to  a  legacy,  she  knew  by  this  time  that 
if  Mr.  Cramp  had  intended  to  leave  her  anything 
he  would  not  have  made  her  a  witness  of  his  will. 
The  administrators  had  promised  to  deal  liberally 
with  her ;  but  she  hoped,  by  the  hints  and  "  insin- 
uendoes  "  which  she  and  Coggin  threw  out,  so  to 
work  upon  Mr.  Tyrrell's  fears  as  to  extort-from  him 
a  larger  share  of  her  late  master's  goods  and 
chattels  than  he  might  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
posed to  give  her. 

The  coral  necklace,  wrapped  in  the  white  kid 
glove,  and  the  tress  of  hair  which  lay  beside  it, 
awakened  in  Mr.  Hale's  mind  a  train  of  memories 
which  had  long  slumbered.  Mr.  Cramp  had  in 
early  life  been  comparatively  poor.  He  had 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  lady  whose  friends 
were  rich,  and  at  their  instigation  the  match  had 
been  forbidden,  or  at  least  postponed.  While  he 
was  scraping  and  saving,  hastening  to  grow  rich, 
and  acquiring  those  miserly  habits  which  clung  to 
him  through  life,  the  lady  of  his  love  had  died. 
Mr.  Hale,  though  he  had  been  but  a  child  when 
these  events  took  place,  was  able  to  recall  so 
much  of  his  late  uncle's  history,  and,  looking  back 
through  the  long  lapse  of  years  upon  the  life  so 
marred  and  wasted,  and  the  misery  and  loneliness 
in  which  it  had  been  spent,  instead  of  thanking 


God  that  he  was  not  as  Mr.  Cramp  had  been, 
shed  tears  of  genuine  compassion  over  his 
memory. 

Our  tale  is  told.  But  some  of  the  actors  in  it 
mayclaim  a  parting  word,  and  some  of  their  deeds 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  worth  recording. 

Bernard  Tyrrell  entered  into  partnership  at  the 
same  time  with  Agatha  and  with  her  father.  His 
name  is  over  the  door  in  Bedford  Buildings,  under 
Mr.  Hale's.  The  clients  who  mount  the  staircase 
are  as  numerous  as  ever,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  same  class.  Mrs.  Thistledown  still  com- 
bines in  her  own  person  the  duties  of  laundress, 
office-boy,  and  clerk,  assisted  by  a  little  maid, 
whom  she  is  training  up  to  follow  in  her  steps. 
She  still  takes  her  holiday  at  Westwood  every 
Sunday,  attended  not  unfrequently  by  one  or  more 
of  her  poorer  clients,  for  whom  change  of  air  and 
scene  has  been  prescribed. 

Westwood  House  is  Agatha's  property,  settled 
on  her  as  a  married  woman,  with  other  effects  of 
her  late  uncle,  for  her  own  separate  use.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  and  Bernard  would  have  it  so,  but  practi- 
cally it  makes  no  difference  to  any  one. 

Deadman's  Court,  Thorn  Alley,  and  Paradise 
Row  have  all  been  cleared  away,  and  a  row  of 
model  lodging-houses  erected  where  they  stood. 
Bernard  Tyrrell,  contrary  to  his  avowed  determi- 
nation, not  unfrequently  attends  in  person  to 
collect  the  rents,  and  finds  it  no  very  difficult  or 
disagreeable  task.  He  knows  his  tenants  well, 
and  they  know  him.  They  have  decent,  comfort- 
able homes,  and  have  learnt  the  value  of  them ; 
they  can  afford  to  pay  a  reasonable,  and  even  a 
good,  rent  for  them,  and,  for  the  most  part,  pay  it 
gladly;  and  no  house  or  flat  is  ever  in  want  of  a 
tenant. 

The  new  wing  of  St.  Gabriel's  is  finished,  and 
paid  for  with  Mr.  Cramp's  money,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  has  the  credit  of  it.  The  new 
accident  ward  is  called  after  his  name,  and  if 
those  who  are  carried  into  it  wounded  and  half- 
dead  are  led  to  bless  the  name  of  Cramp  when 
they  leave  it,  whole  and  sound,  and  with  a  small 
piece  of  gold  in  their  pockets  from  "Cramp's  Con- 
valescent Fund "  as  a  parting  donation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  too  particularly  whether  bis 
memory  is  worthy  of  their  gratitude  or  not.  The 
grateful  effort  cannot  do  him  any  harm,  and  may 
do  those  who  offer  it  some  good. 

Agatha  Hale  maintains  that  her  late  uhcle  is 
justly  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  this  and  other 
good  works  with  which  his  name  is  connected. 

"  He  left  his  money  to  me,"  she  argues,  *ftto  do 
with  it  as  I  would,  absolutely  and  without  am 
restriction.  He  knew  what  use  I  should  make  o'l 
it,  for  I  told  him  that  plainly  when  he  was  in  the 
hospital.  This,  therefore,  is  what  he  expectei1 
and  desired.  Let  the  will  and  the  deed  go  to- 
gether. If  he  could  know  now  how  his  money  ir 
applied  he  would  have  more  pleasure  in  seeing  i* 
spent  than  he  ever  experienced  in  collecting  it." 

Philo  Spicer  has  returned  from  Italy.  He  ha? 
been  heard  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  statue  in  a!) 
the  galleries  of  Rome  or  Florence  which  can  bi- 
compared  with  what  he  had  already  seen  in 
England,  no  bust  SO  perfect,  no  neck  so  gracefully 
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arched,  no  shoulder  so  exquisitely  rounded,  no 
head  so  well  "  set  on,"  as  one  that  he  could  name. 
Vila  brtvis,  an  longa;  but  life  is  better  tban  art 
while  it  lasts,  and  art,  at  its  best,  is  only  an  im- 
perfect imitation  of  nature  at  her  best.  Nature 
and  art  combined,  as  in  a  certain  instance  which 
Mr.  Spicer  could  name  (and  does  name  in  a  whis- 
per to  his  confidential  friends),  must  needs  be 
unsurpassed. 

The  grounds  at  Westwood  House  have  recovered 
their  former  beauty,  and  are  sometimes  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  school -children  from  the 
courts  and  alleys  of  great  London,  or  for  Agatha's 
tenants  in  the  lodging-houses.  Even  Pimpernel 
Bank  has  been  invaded  by  a  garden-party  of  this 
kind,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  quite  as  much 
pure  happiness  as  when  a  more  fashionable 
company  went  there  to  play  lawn-tennis.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  the  elder  is  not  so  intent  now  upon 
keeping  up  appearances.  Business  in  Home 
Court  has  revived  upon  the  strength  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  moneyed  man,  and  he  is  careful  to 
keep  within  his  means.  He  worships  no  golden 
image,  but  is  satisfied  with  fair  and  honest  profits. 

There  is  a  gathering  to-day  at  Westwood  House. 
A  crowd  of  ragged  children  have  come  from  some 
poor  London  parish  and  are  enjoying  themselves. 
Among  other  objects  provided  for  their  enter- 
tainment is  an  enormous  fire-balioon,  larger  than 
any  that  has  ever  been  seen  before  by  even  the 


oldest  of  those — not  very  old — guests.  Jacko  has 
declared  himself  quite  ready  and  willing  to  go  up 
with  it  if  they  will  let  him,  and  to  perform  acro- 
batic feats  in  the  air  upon  a  broomstick ;  but  that 
is  not  what  it  was  made  for,  nor  what  he  was 
made  for  either,  as  Mr.  Hale  tells  him. 

There  is  a  broad  belt  of  colour  round  the  middle 
of  the  paper  globe,  "  like  an  equator,"  as  one  of 
the  pupil-teachers  remarks ;  but,  instead  of  being 
marked  with  figures,  and  degrees,  and  seconds,  it 
bears  a  much  more  pleasing  inscription,  "  Bernard 
and  Agatha,"  for  it  is  the  anniversary  of  their 
wedding-day. 

Tremendous  and  reiterated  shouts  rend  the  air 
as  the  balloon  rises  through  it,  revolving  slowly, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  display  the  names  to  every  one 
in  turn,  that  all  may  read  them.  All  can  read 
them  except  a  few  of  the  younger  children ;  and 
to  these  their  elders,  stooping  kindly,  point  out 
the  letters  and  repeat  the  words,  pausing  only 
between  each  syllable  to  look  at  the  balloon  and 
utter  exclamations  of  delight. 

It  rises  splendidly !  It  clears  the  trees  ;  it  soars 
aloft ;  it  sails  away,  borne  by  the  favouring  breeze. 
All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  it ;  every  voice  is  loud  in 
admiration;  "Success  to  the  balloon,"  they  cry, 
"  and  to  all  belonging  to  it  I " 

With  those  words  of  happy  augury  let  the  story 
end !  Go,  little  book !  Vtrium  tton  ampliut 
addam. 


The  ©lb  Jflan  anb  his  ©mubclulb. 


AN  old  man  on  a  church  step  sal, 
Too  proud  lo  ask  for  aid  ; 
His  head  was  sunk  upon  his  breast. 
His  withered  eye  his  grief  expreM, 

His  wretchedness  betrayed  ! 
It  was  a  cold  and  bitter  night, 

The  snow  was  falling  fast ; 
The  n  inter  wind  in  shrill  blasts  came, 
And  in  its  bowlings  seemed  to  claim 

The  child  of  years  long  past. 

The  old  man's  head  was  white  and  bare, 

And  tattered  was  his  vest ; 
His  shrivelled  hands,  his  hollow  cheek, 
More  surely  than  his  words  could  sjieak, 

His  poverty  con f est. 
And  many  went,  and  many  came, 

And  all,  unheeding,  past ; 
And  none  stood  by  that  old  man's  side 
But  one,  who  was  his  grief  and  pride, 

And  dear  unto  the  last. 

A  fair  girl  tried,  with  childish  wiles. 
To  win  the  old  man  into  smiles ; 
But  fruitless  was  the  fond  endeavour, 
All  joy  to  him  had  flown  for  ever  ! 
His  heart  was  blank — all  feeling  gone, 
Except  for  that  sweet  loving  one, 
The  relic  of  an  only  son  ; 
And  die,  meet  girl,  the  only  tic 
That  bound  him  to  life's  misery, — 


The  only  one  who  to  his  heart 
Could  e'en  a  gleam  of  joy  impart 

She  sat  down  by  the  old  man's  side, 

And  laid  her  head  upon  his  knee  ; 

To  hide  her  tears  she  vainly  tried, 

For  they  would  fall  despondingly. 

lie  raised  his  withered  hand  to  bless. 

But  murmured  forth  his  deep  distress ; 

His  heart  was  all  too  full  to  pray, 

A  weight  upon  his  spirit  lay  I 

And  night  came  on.     The  crowd  was  gone  ; 

And  they  were  left  to  weep  alone  1 

Vet  neither  moved  1    And  morning  came 

And  found  them  seated  still  the  same  ! 

So  still  they  sat,— so  motionless,^ 

A  monument  of  wretchedness  I 

At  last  some  kindly  passer-by 

To  rouse  the  child  resolved  to  try ; 

So  deep, — so  lengthened  seemed  her  sleep, — 

So  like  to  death, — so  calm, — so  deep  I 

They  raised  her  head,  but  not  a  breath — 

Alas  I  it  was  the  sleep  of  death  ! 

The  old  man,  too, — they  felt  his  heart. 

No  pulse  of  life  could  it  impart ! 

Alas  1     the  breath  of  life  had  gone  ! 

Both,  both  were  dead, — their  spirits  flown  ! 

Locked  in  each  others'  arms  they  lay, 

And  grief  with  life  had  past  away  1 
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HE  Angelus  had 
just  sounded, 
and  the  twi- 
light was  com- 
ing on,  when 
a  handsome, 
:'-r^—  thoughtful- 
looking  peasant  en- 
tered the  little  Nor- 
man church  of 
Eculleville.  An 
aged  priest,  who 
was  praying,  rose 
from  his  knees  and 
turned  towards 
him.  An  inspira- 
tion of  love  lit  up 
the  old  man's 
memory,  and  he  exclaimed  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  stranger's  shoulder,  "  Is  it  you,  my  little  Fran- 
cois?" It  was  Millet,  who,  after  many  years  of 
absence,  had  come  to  visit  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  the  priest  who  thus  welcomed  him  was 
•one  of  his  earliest  teachers. 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  Bible,  Francois?" 
he  inquired;  "  and  do  you  still  read  the  Psalms  ?  " 
"They  are  my  breviary,"  answered  the  painter ; 
■*'  it  is  from  them  I  get  all  I  do." 

An  art-critic,  writing  in  the  "  Republique  Fran- 
caise"  on  the  exhibition  in  Paris  of  some  of 
Millet's  drawings  soon  after  his  death,  asked  how 
it  was  so  great  a  painter  had  been  shut  out  for 
twenty  years  from  the  Luxembourg — the  National 
Gallery  of  French  contemporaneous  art ;  and  the 
reason  the  critic  assigned  for  this  social  ostracism 
was  that  Millet  had  been  indifferent  to  all  political 
parties,  and  had  shown  himself  on  some  occasions 
possessed  to  intensity  with  "the  Biblical  mysti- 
cism." 

In  an  age  and  a  country  where  almost  every 
one  has  been  the  sport  of  political  passion,  in  a 
generation  when  men  of  intellect  and  genius  have 
fallen  like  autumnal  leaves  from  the  ever-living 
tree  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  great, 
silent  soul  lived  far  above  the  strife,  drinking  at 
the  sources  which  had  refreshed  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  in  daily  communion  with  Nature  and 
her  toilers. 

Early  in  this  century,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
points  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  Cap-de-la- 
Hague,  in  a  straggling  village  near  the  seashore, 
lived  a  family  of  peasants — honest,  laborious,  re- 
ligious. The  father,  a  quiet,  grave  man,  was  one 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  village  worthies. 
"Hush  I  here  is  Millet,"  always  brought  folly  to  its 
.senses.  An  indefatigable  toiler,  his  one  recreation 
was  the  village  choir.  John  Nicholas  Millet  died 
in  his  prime,  leaving  the  charge  of  his  nine  chil- 
dren to  his  mother  and  his  wife,  two  anxious, 
pious  souls. 


The  grandmother  was  the  light  of  the  house ; 
in  her  the  divine  fire  burnt  strong  and  ardent. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  she  allow  the  household 
to  forget  the  presence  of  God.  When  the  first 
child  was  born  (October  4,  18 14)  she  named  him 
Jean,  after  his  father,  and  Francois,  after  the  saint 
she  venerated,  Francis  of  Assisi.  "Rise  up,  little 
Francois,"  was  her  cheerful  morning  call;  "do 
you  know  how  long  the  birds  have  been  singing 
praises  to  the  good  God  ?" 

Another  watcher  aided  her  in  her  task,  a  grand- 
uncle,  who,  priest  and  abbe  by  profession,  daily 
prayed  with  the  household,  and  then  doffing  his 
cassock  laboured  hard  in  the  paternal  fields. 
A  very  Hercules  for  strength,  this  workman -priest 
built  a  great  wall  to  support  some  falling  earth, 
which  stands  even  now  a  testimony  to  his  powers. 
He  began  to  teach  Francois  Latin,  but  dying,  the 
task  was  carried  on  by  the  cures  of  the  parish, 
good,  kind  men,  who  found  the  pupil  a  dear  and 
wonderful  child.  One  of  them,  wishing  to  en- 
courage him,  told  him  that  if  he  knew  Latin  he 
might  become  a  doctor  or  a  priest.  "  I  don't 
wish  to  become  either,"  said  the  child,  "  I  would 
rather  stay  with  my  parents."  One  day  he  had 
been  rambling  on,  talking  to  his  teacher;  suddenly 
the  cure1  said  to  him,  "  Ah !  my  poor  child,  you 
will  suffer." 

For  some  time  Francois  worked  in  the  fields 
with  his  father,  amusing  himself  in  the  evenings 
sketching  the  things  in  the  yard  and  whatever 
passed  by.  His  father,  seated  in  his  chair  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  would  now  and  then  rise 
and  glance  at  his  work.  He  soon  saw  the  boy 
was  born  to  be  an  artist,  and  though  he  had  nine 
children  to  maintain,  this  brave  man  took  his  son 
to  Cherbourg  and  placed  him  with  a  painter. 
M.  Langlois  recommended  young  Millet  so 
warmly  to  the  Cherbourg  Municipal  Council,  that 
it  undertook  to  allow  him  400  francs  a  year  to 
study  in  Paris. 

As  he  was  about  to  depart,  his  father  died ; 
however,  the  self-sacrificing  mother  and  grand- 
mother would  not  hear  of  Francois  giving  up  the 
career  that  his  father  had  chosen,  but  added  all 
they  could  to  the  400  francs,  the  dear  grandmother 
adjuring  him  never  to  forsake  his  God,  or  to  de- 
base himself  by  painting  for  wicked  ends. 
"  Follow,"  said  this  grand  old  peasant — "  follow 
the  example  of  that  man  who  said,  '  I  paint  for 
eternity.' " 

With  a  sad  heart  the  orphan  boy  entered  Paris 
one  foggy  night.  Its  noise,  its  glare,  its  narrow 
thoroughfares,  oppressed  him.  He  felt  himself 
already  in  chains,  and  had  to  wash  the  tears  from 
his  eyes  in  a  fountain  which  he  passed.  His  free 
spirit  had  never  known  any  chains  but  those  of 
conscience  and  piety,  and  refused  to  submit  to 
those  which  he  found  waiting  for  him  on  all  sides. 
Wickedness  unsuccessfully  plotted  his  ruin,  but 
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robbed  him  of  his  money,  and  he  soon  found  him- 
self nearly  penniless.  Often  in  these  days  his 
breakfast  was  but  a  piece  of  bread  and  some  cold 
water,  his  dinner  more  frequently  an  imagination 
than  a  reality.  He  fell  ill,  had  a  fever ;  the  con- 
science of  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had 
robbed  him  was  aroused,  and  ho  caused  the  young 
artist  to  be  kindly  nursed. 

Francois  entered  the  studio  of  Delaroche,  for 
with  conscious  strength  he  went  direct  to  the 
highest  point.  His  peasant  dress,  his  reticent 
manner,  his  heretical  drawing,  made  him  the  butt 
of  his  fellow-students.  Delaroche's  conduct  about 
a  certain  Prix  de  Rome  caused  him  at  last  to  leave 
the  studio  in  disgust,  and  with  another  young 
artist,  a  Parisian,  he  took  a  cheap  lodging  and 
studied  without  a  master. 

Unfortunately,  the  Municipal  Council  were  far 
from  punctual,  and  at  last  they  ceased  to  pay  the 
pension.  What  to  do  for  bread  ?  Nothing  sold 
in  Paris  but  the  nude  figure.  The  temptation  was 
great.  Francois  began  to  paint  mythological 
subjects,  Bathers,  a  Temptation  of  St.  Antony. 
Miserable  were  the  sums  he  got.  He  went  for  a 
time  to  Cherbourg  and  Havre,  painted  portraits 
and  signboards,  and  realising  some  800  francs, 
married.  His  wife  was  sickly,  and  died  in  two 
years.  Then  he  married  again,  this  time  to  a 
brave  woman,  who,  with  him,  fought  the  battle  of 
life.  And  it  was  a  battle:  once  in  1848  the 
domestic  exchequer  ran  so  low  that  they  remained 
two  whole  days  without  food. 

Millet  expressed  the  suffering  of  this  time  by  a 
painting  of  Hagar  and  Ishmacl.  Hagar,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  protected  the  body  of  her  dying 
child,  her  look  was  one  of  poignant  grief.  Hagar, 
according  to  his  early  manner,  was  represented 
nearly  nude.  He  suddenly  stopped  painting  this 
picture,  and  began  two  haymakers.  The  reason 
was  this:  passing  a  shop  in  Paris,  he  saw  two 
young  men  looking  at  his  "  Baigncuses."  "Do 
you  know,"  said  one,  "who  is  the  painter  of  that 
picture  ?  "  "  Yes ;  it  is  Millet,  the  man  who  only 
paints  nude  women."  The  artist  went  home  and 
told  his  wife  what  he  had  heard.  "  If  you  agree," 
said  he,  "I  will  never  do  anything  of  that  kind 
again.  Life  will  be  harder,  you  will  suffer,  but  I 
shall  be  free,  and  shall  accomplish,  what  I  have 
long  intended."  "  Do  as  you  will,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  am  ready." 

He  was  rewarded,  for  to  Millet  was  granted  in- 
sight such  as  fewartists  before  him  had  possessed. 
Painters  there  had  been — Poussin  and  Ruysdacl  in 
former  times,  Rousseau  and  Diaz,  his  contempo- 
raries and  friends,  who  had  entered  into  the  soul  of 
Nature,  especially  in  its  sad  and  terrific  moods;  but 
Millet  saw  into  the  heart  not  only  of  Nature,  but  of 
man  when  most  closely  associated  with  Nature,  and 
made  it  manifest  that  ihey  were  under  a  common 
bondage,  a  common  suffering,  and  jet  that  the 
harmony  was  incomplete,  the  sympathy  most  im- 
perfect. 

No  one  leads  a  life  In  closer  unity  with  Nature 
than  the  shepherd.  Isolated,  mute,  the  subject 
of  every  atmospheric  change,  the  beholder  of 
Nature's  glories  by  night  and  by  day,  the  shepherd 
has  a  solemn,  almost  priestly,  character.     How 


grand  ho  appears  in  Millet's  picture,  "Bergcr 
ramenant  son  troupeau  au  soleil  couchant : "  a 
figure  enveloped  in  a  great  cloak  passes  slowly 
before  us,  followed  across  the  plain  by  the  flock, 
which  presses  around  its  protector.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  red  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  clouds 
and  rising  mists.  In  the  "  Bergcr  au  pare  la  nuit," 
the  shepherd  looking  after  his  flock  at  night,  we 
see  what  mystic  splendours  surround  this  most 
ancient  of  callings,  manifestations  of  the  divine 
glory  that  enter  all  unconsciously  into  the  pea- 
sant's soul,  and  remain  there  silent  and  hidden 
for  generations,  just  as  light  lies  treasured  in  a 
coal  mine.  The  night  here  depicted  has  been 
seen  by  all  who  care  for  nocturnal  sublimities ;  a 
weird  enchantment  pervades  the  scene,  a  vast, 
hazy  moon  struggles  with  the  darkness,  the 
silence  is  only  broken  by  the  hooting  of  the  owls 
or  the  croaking  of  the  frogs.  In  the  "Berger 
gardant  un  troupeau"  we  see  man  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  Nature.  The  sun  is  rising  with  a  burst 
of  light  over  the  trees,  the  distance  laughs  with 
joy  as  the  shades  of  night  vanish  in  clouds.  But 
all  the  living  creatures  have  their  heads  turned 
towards  the  darkness.  The  backs  of  the  sheep 
are  flooded  with  light ;  the  shepherd,  wrapped  up 
in  his  great  cloak  and  resting  on  his  staff,  with 
his  foot  bent  on  its  side,  as  a  man  already  tired  of 
standing,  is  in  deep  shadow.  His  dark  face, 
turned  from  the  sun,  suggests  weariness  and  dull 
indifference. 

The  mysterious  influences  of  Nature  being  most 
deeply  felt  at  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  Millet  has  most  frequently  chosen  these 
times  for  his  pictures.  In  "  La  Recolte  du  Sarra- 
sin"*  (The  Harvest  of  the  Buckwheat),  the  last 
moments  of  a  day's  toil  are  represented.  The 
light  is  fast  fading ;  the  labourers  intensify  their 
energy.  How  assiduously  the  women  gather  up 
the  sheaves,  place  them  in  the  great  baskets,  and 
carry  them  across  the  field  to  deposit  their  con- 
tents in  a  heap  near  the  threshing-ground.  On 
the  highest  ground  in  the  picture,  standing  out 
against  the  sky,  are  a  group  of  perhaps  twenty 
men,  ranged  in  a  circle,  threshing  as  it  for  their 
lives.  How  the  flails  fly  through  the  air,  and  yet 
with  what  rhythmic  order  they  work  I  Their  whiz 
and  the  dull  thud  as  they  fall  on  the  buckwheat 
seem  almost  audible. 

A  still  higher  flight  of  poetry  is  attained  in  the 
profoundly  solemn  picture  of  "Le  Semeur."  Alone, 
on  the  dark  side  of  the  hill,  the  sower  descends 
into  the  valley,  scattering  the  precious  seed  with 
rhythmic  step  and  cadenced  movement  of  the  arm. 
His  face,  partially  hidden  by  his  time-worn  hat, 
has  a  solemn,  upward  look.     A  flock  of  birds  rise 
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behind  him,  while  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  the 
yet  full  sunshine,  a  man  is  driving  a  plough.  The 
effect  is  equal  to  Rembrandt,  the  thought  simple 
and  grand  as  Homer.  "Ploughing  in  hope," 
"  Sowing  in  tears ; "  were  not  these  two  thoughts 
"in  the  mind  of  the  artist  who  considered  the 
Bible  the  painter's  book — the  book  where  he 
found,  under  the  grandest  forms,  the  most  moving 
pictures  ? 

The  same  religious  sentiment  pervades  the  pic- 
ture, "Paysan  Greflant  un  Arbrc."  A  young 
peasant  is  driving  a  graft  into  an  incision  that  he 
has  made  in  the  stock  of  a  tree.  His  wife,  with  a 
babe  in  her  arms,  stands  by,  watching  the  act. 
Both  have  the  solemn  look  of  persons  engaged  in 
some  religious  rite.  The  whole  colour  of  the 
picture  and  all  its  details  arc  in  harmony  with  this 
feeling.    Man  is  here  a  co-worker  with  God. 

But  the  religious  sentiment  which  pervaded 
Millet's  paintings  from  the  time  that  he  first  began 
to  follow  his  true  vocation  attains  its  highest 
expression  in  the  "Angelus."  It  is  that  moment 
in  the  day  when  the  whole  creation  is  one  in 
adoration.  The  sun  has  just  passed  away,  and  the 
purple  afterglow  suffuses  all  things.  A  man  and 
a  woman  .  have  been  digging  up  potatoes,  the 
sound  of  the  Angelus  floating  through  the  air  has 
just  reached  them,  they  have'  risen  and  are  repeat- 
ing the  traditional  words :  "  Angelus  Domini 
nuntiavit  Maria."  The  man  stands  solemn  and 
motionless ;  the  woman,  her  head  bent,  is  wrapt 
in  prayer.  This  painting,  to  our  conception,  ex- 
ceeds in  religious  feeling  anything  the  mediaeval 
artists  produced.  Millet's  critics  could  not  enter 
into  this;  they  only  saw  that  he  had  wholly 
ileparted  from  the  traditional  peasant  of  French 
art,  the  Colin  of  the  pastorals  and  the  opera 
•■antique,  or  the  equally  fanciful  though  grander 
type  that  Grcuze  always  gave.  According  to  them, 
Millet's  peasants  were  cretins  and  idiots.  But  the 
great  painter  knew  the  peasant  world  in  a  manner 
of  which  the  Parisian  art-world  had  no  conception. 
These  peasants,  dull  and  labour-laden,  were  more 
to  him  than  brothers — they  had  his  deepest  vene- 
ration. But  he  did  not  paint  them  thus  in  the 
spirit  of  the  modem  social  vivisectionist.  The 
man  who  could  say,  "O  my  God,  one  is  happy 
under  Thy  heaven ;  I  know  no  joy  like  that  of 
lying  down  among  the  heather  and  contemplating 
the  clouds,"  was  incapable  of  such  morbid  work. 

Yet  the  critics  said  that  he  was  painting  with 
some  socialistic  intention,  that  he  wanted  to  make 
people  feel  the  sadness  of  human  life.  There  has 
hardly  been,  however,  a  Frenchman  of  this  gene- 
ration less  affected  by  its  social  and  political 
theories.  If  ever  he  thought  about  them,  it  was 
in  a  spirit  of  revolt.  Millet  was  a  Christian, 
believing  in  family  life  and  hard  work. 

It  was  nothing,  then,  but  that  mysterious  power 
which  we  vaguely  call  genius.  And  this  great  gift 
exhibited  itself  with  such  consistent  fulness  in 
Millet  because  he  had  turned  his  back  on  fashion 
:ind  the  world.  His  work  was  the  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  that  Divine  Brother,  of 
whom  we  read  that  He  sighed  deeply,  that  He 
■groaned  inwardly,  that  He  wept  as  He  beheld 
'human  sorrow.    A  man  who  worked  in  a  garden, 


resounding  with  the  games  and  laughter  of  chil- 
dren, who  sat  at  every  meal  surrounded  by  a 
patriarchal  family,  who  in  the  evening  took  the 
little  ones  on  his  knees,  sang  them  old  Norman 
songs,  or  told  them  tales,  could  be  no  melancholy 
dreamer.  Yet  Millet  said,  "It  is  never  the  joyous 
side  of  art  that  appears  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is,  I  have  never  seen  it.  That  which 
seems  to  me  most  gay  is  the  calm  silence  which 
one  enjoys  so  deliciously,  either  in  forests  or 
cultivated  places.  You  are  seated  under  the  trees, 
enjoying  all  the  happiness  you  can,  out  of  some 
narrow  path  comes  a  poor  figure  loaded,  with  a 
fagot.  In  ploughed  lands,  and  some  times  inlands 
scarcely  arable,  you  see  figures  digging  or  picking. 
From  time  to  lime  you  see  them  straighten  them- 
selves and  wipe  the  sweat  off  their  brows  with  the 
back  of  the  hand.  '  Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  ir. 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow.'  Is  this  the  labour,  gay 
and  sportive,  in  which  some  people  would  have  us 
believe  ?  It  is  there,  however,  that  I  find  man  as 
he  really  is,  and  the  highest  poetry." 

Therefore  he  did  not  fear  to  show  this  true 
humanity  in  its  lowest  estate.  Not  man  the  victim 
of  vice,  but  man  bearing  the  curse  pronounced 
upon  the  earth,  the  conscript  of  labour,  the  vica- 
rious sufferer  who  toils  unrequited  and  despised 
that  the  bulk  of  men  may  live  more  agreeably. 

Glance  at  his  picture,  "Le  Becheur."  The 
painter  has  caught  the  moment  when  the  labourer 
rises  to  stretch  his  aching  back.  He  looks  out 
sadly,  dully,  but  without  any  thought  of  revolting 
against  his  lot.  For  a  generation  he  has  laboured 
in  these  fields,  and  he  hopes  to  do  so  until  the 
soil  .gives  him  a  resting-place  in  its  bosom.  It 
was  in  the  year  1863  that  this  picture  and  that  of 
"  La  Cardeuse  "  were  hung  in  the  Salon.  The 
war  among  the  critics  was  furious.  Some  attacked 
"Le  Becheur"  with  a  kind  of  ferocity;  one  de- 
clared "La  Cardeuse"  worthy  to  hang  between 
an  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  a  Raphael.  A  pic- 
ture still  more  calculated  to  excite  the  antipathy 
of  the  critics  was  the  ".Vincgatherer  Reposing.' 
Every  one  had  seen  such  men,  brutalised  by 
generations  of  heavy,  exhaustive  labour.  This 
picture  and  that  of  "  Le  Becheur"  are  the  most 
ordinary  episodes  of  rural  life,  in  which,  unless 
the  spectator  has  some  inkling  of  the  tragedy,  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  see  much  of  the  profound  and 
touching  poetry  with  which  they  were  rendered  by 
Millet. 

His  drama,  his  poetry,  were  common  life.  He 
rarely  sought  the  aid  of  a  story  to  attract  public 
interest.  There  is  scarcely  a  fact  in  the  daily  toil 
of  the  peasant  which  he  has  omitted,  from  the  la- 
bourer going  to  work  in  the  cold  dawn  with  his 
hoe  over  his  shoulder  and  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
to  the  close  of  the  day  when  at  the  first  warning 
of  the  night-dew  he  begins  to  fasten  up  his 
clothes.  But  it  is  in  just  such  lives,  always  full 
of  a  quiet  tragedy,  that  it  often  occurs  in  its  most 
startling  form.  Millet  has  expressed  this  in  his 
"  Mort  du  Bucheron  "  (Death  of  the  Wood-cutter). 
And  this  grand  work  was  actually  among  the  pic- 
tures rejected  by  the  jury  of  the  Salon  of  1859. 

The  painter's  own  life  was  an  example  of  the 
kind    of  tragedy    he  depicted  in  those  of  his 
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brethren  who  still  remained  workers  on  the  soil. 
With  no  extraordinary  vicissitudes,  it  partook  of 
the  common  lot  of  the  poor.  Except  for  three 
years,  when  he  made  a  contract  with  a  dealer,  he 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  free  from  anxiety. 
Hard,  unrequited  labour  was  his  daily  portion. 
Sometimes  he  suffered  from  headache  for  a  whole 
week ;  now  and  then  he  had  an  alarming  illness ; 
at  last,  in  the  winter  of  1 874,  he  began  to  fail,  and 
in  January  of  the  following  year  this  noble-hearted 
peasant  painter,  gifted  with  strength  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  passed  away. 

Millet  never  sympathised  with  Paris,  nor  Paris 
with  Millet.  An  exhibition  of  his  works  was 
opened,  after  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  family,  but,  although  kept  open  for  a 
month,  it  only  attracted  4,000  visitors.  The  Lux- 
embourg, even  now,  contains  but  two  of  the  Uasl 
interesting  of  his  paintings,  neither  of  which  show 
anything  of  his  peculiar  style  and  genius. 

In  1849  he  gladly  quitted  Paris,  and  went  to 
live  at  Barbizon,  a  picturesque  village  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Here  he  dwelt 
for  twenty-one  years  in  the  same  cottage.  It  had 
but  three  rooms  when  he  took  it;  some  more 
apartments  were  afterwards  added,  and  an  atrfier 
built  in  the  garden.  Then  to  the  garden  were 
joined  a  poultry-yard  and  a  small  orchard.  This 
little  home  was  the  scene  of  all  his  sorrows  and  of 
his  many  high  and  glorious  consolations.  ' 

Those  sorrows  were  innumerable,  alt,  however, 
resulting  from  his  steady  refusal  to  be  the  slave  of 
fashion.  In  his  determination  to  remain  a  pea- 
sant to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  set  a  noble  example 
to  a  generation  in  which  everybody  is  seized  with 
the  ignoble  ambition  to  rise  in  society.  Never 
did  a  man  more  truly  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunc- 
tion, "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  calling  wherein 
he  was  called."  At  Grouchy,  at  Paris,  at  Barbizon, 
lie  was  always  the  same — the  true-hearted,  manly, 
cultured  peasant.  Never  would  he  throw  off  the 
sabots ;  they  became  his  insignia ;  and  when  ad- 
mirers pestered  him  for  a  sketch,  he  always  pre- 
sented them  with  a  pair  of  sabots.  This  refusal 
to  claim  any  other  status  in  society  than  that 
accorded  the  class  in  which  he  was  bom  led  to  a 
real  martyrdom.  The  tradesmen  of  the  village 
refused  him  credit,  and  had  little  more  compunc- 


tion in  sending  the  huisutrs  to  his  house  with 
writs  and  legal  instruments  of  torture  in  times  of 
distress,  through  a  series  of  pictures  not  selling, 
than  they  would  to  a  labourer  out  of  work.  So 
little  were  his  works  esteemed  during  his  lifetime, 
that  for  the  "  Angelus,"  last  sold  for  25,000  francs, 
he  only  received  1,000  (/"80).  One  of  the  most 
painful  results  of  this  poverty  was  his  inability  to 
visit  his  old  home  for  many  years.  He  never 
again  saw  either  his  dear  old  grandmother  or  his 
mother,  though  they  watched  and  prayed  for  his 
coming,  and  wrote  touching,  magnificent  letters, 
for  real  feeling  and  glowing  diction  beyond  any- 
thing written  by  brilliant  women  and  by  mothers 
equally  tender  and  loving.  So  much  for  Nature, 
and  the  energising  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Millet  expressed  his  grief  and  theirs  in  a 
picture  representing  the  aged  Tobias  and  his  wife 
going  out  of  their  city  to  look  across  the  land- 
scape for  the  longed-for  figure  of  their  absent  son. 

Yet  he  had  his  consolations.  Besides  his  art, 
his  family,  his  walks  in  the  forest,  he  had  his 
books,  for  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
this  peasant  painter  was  not  a  man  of  culture. 
After  the  Bible  he  loved  Virgil,  and  still  more 
Theocritus.  Shakespeare  he  read  in  a  transla- 
tion. He  not  only  admired  the  great  poets  of  his 
own  country  and  time,  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamar- 
tinc,  but  also  Robert  Bums.  He  liked  Chateau- 
briand, but  not  Balzac.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  his 
taste  in  literature  was  as  pure  and  lofty  as  in  art. 

But  perhaps  his  best  earthly  consolations  were 
the  possession  of  a  good  wife  and  a  few  devoted 
friends.  Alfred  Scnsier,  a  gentleman  in  one  of 
the  Government  offices,  who  has  written  Millet's 
life,  was  a  true  and  constant  friend,  ever  ready  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  case  of  need.  Bu1 
the  man  who  affected  him  most  was  Theodore 
Rousseau,  the  great  landscape-painter.  The  two 
supported  each  other  in  their  struggle  against  the 
vulgar  taste;  to  it  they  consistently  refused  to 
make  the  least  advance  or  concession.  Rousseau 
was,  in  consequence,  almost  as  badly  treated  by 
the  public  as  Millet.  Yet  he  found  means  to  help 
his  friend's  greater  necessities.  Under  the  name 
of  an  imaginary  American  he  bought  the  "  Peasant 
Grafting  a  Tree  "  for  4,000  francs. 

HEATH. 
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DUTY,  to  him  whose  life  U  wisely  spent, 
Who  will  not  her  authority  impugn. 
Is  like  some  sweet  and  full- toned  instrument 
Which  daily  played  upon  is  kept  in  tunc. 

Slighted  and  cast  aside,  her  charm  is  lost, 
As  notes  neglected  yield  a  harsher  strain, 

Compelling  often  labour,  time,  and  cost 
That  harmony  may  be  restored  again. 

Conscience  awakened  must  with  grief  re|>air 
What  first  but  needed  effort  small  and  slight ; 

Let  duty,  therefore,  be  thy  constant  care. 
And  grown  familiar  she  shall  bring  delight. 
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t  from  which  we  were  to 

d  lost  so  much  time  that 

jo  on  to  Granada  by  the 

ae.  hours,  however,  yet  to 

spare.      After  a   visit 

to    the    cathedral    we 

wandered      into     the 

streets. 

There  were  signs  of 
breakfast    going   for- 
ward at  a  humble  way- 
side house;  wishingto 
make        acquaintance 
with    the    people    in 
their    homes,    we  ap- 
proached   and    asked 
whether  we  could   be 
served     with     a    like 
simple     repast.      A 
cleanly  woman    bade 
us  welcome;  a  younger 
aid   seized    a   goose - 
wing  and  began  fan- 
ning   the    stove.      A 
dark-  featured  S  pan  i  ard 
appeared,  then    went 
out  in  search  of  the  ne- 
cessary   commodities. 
Fowls  strutted    round 
the    little   room   and 
pecked  at  our  feet ;  a 
cat  moved  in  and  out 
friend.     Green  produce 
near  the  open  door,  as  if 
n  came  in,  with  pleasant 
us,  then  attempted  a  con- 
red  the  English  name  for 
crical  aspect  of  my  friend, 
drew  out  a  large  volume, 
as  a  Spanish  Bible :  next 
tion  of   Spanish   hymns. 
ghter,  he  told  us  that  she 
istor — "Americano,"  he 
tree  generations  round  us. 
—for  a  meal  not  to  have 
at   the  best  hotel — they 
It  was  a  pleasant  intro- 
y.     We  do  not  forget  that 
:w  Testament  was  printed 

spital,  where  a  sister  of 
nents  in  courteous  French, 
new  Bull  Ring,  where 
latador  had  been  gored, 
laraphernalia  enable  the 
:  witnessing  the  horrid 
ninjiL.  iium  inu  luiuoi  nloorish  castle  above  we 
admired  the  noble  inland  view.     Shrill  voices   rose 
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."rom  far  below — two  Spanish  women  were  ex- 
changing blows.  Very  different  was  the  sight 
whic'i  greeted  us  in  the  communal  school,  where 
a  group  of  bright-faced  boys  were  listening  to  an 
oral  lesson.  Malaga  has  been  recommended  as 
a  resort  for  invalids ;  a  great  drawback  is  the 
defective  drainage,  which  in  some  quarters  diffuses 
a  subtle  pollution  stronger  than  the  sea-breeze. 

From  Malaga  to  Granada  is  a  delightful  ride. 
•  The  sylvan  landscapes  of  England  cannot  be  sur- 
passed ;  but  here  the  charm  of  the  south  breaks 
upon  the  traveller  at  once.  For  a  long  distance 
the  railway  runs  through  a  fertile  valley,  inter- 
laced by  a  river  that  sometimes  has  the  sweep 
of  a  torrent.  On  either  hand  are  new  growths 
of  vegetation.  The  cactus  does  duty  as  hedge- 
row. The  prickly  pear  runs  beside  the  rail,  in 
Rower.  The  red  pomegranate  shows  at  inter- 
vals. Immense  groves  of  orange-trees  spread  far 
and  near,  in  a  rotund  wealth  of  foliage,  many  of 
them  as  large  as  our  largest  English  apple-trees  : 
the  fruit  on  the  bough  at  this  season  was  scanty  ; 
not  so  in  the  profuse  baskets  thrust  upon  one  at 
the  first  station.  By  a  gradual  ascent — with  that 
bold  engineering  of  which  southern  Europe  offers 
more  examples  than  our  own  island — we  passed 
to  quite  different  scenery,  through  rocky  gorges, 
where  we  looked  down  into  a  whirling  mountain 
stream  far  beneath.  Then,  the  highest  point 
reached,  we  began  a  swift  descent,  by  curve  after 
curve  of  inclines — "facilis  descensus,"  a  passage 
which  on  the  retrospect  appeared  really  dangerous. 


VII. — THE  ALHAMBRA. 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  Granada,  and  still 
later  when  we  got  to  our  hotel  on  the  high  ground 
of  the  Alhambra,  beyond  the  city.  We  were  soon 
out  again.  The  moon  was  shining,  and  its  attrac- 
tions were  irresistible.  The  road  we  took  led  into 
space ;  but  yonder  rose  the  towers  of  the  far-famed 
Alhambra  under  the  silvery  sky.  There  was  not 
a  soul  astir.  We  turned  back  under  an  arch, 
where  there  seemed  to  be  a  lane  skirting  the  wall. 
The  nightingales  were  singing.  The  beautiful 
trees  were  interwoven  with  light,  and  cast  their  own 
shadowy  mosaic  on  our  path.  The  fame-haunted 
ruin  frowned  above  us ;  wall  and  tower  alike 
looked  vaster  and  loftier.  We  strolled  on  like  two 
privileged  mortals.  There  was  nothing  to  break 
the  silence  but  the  birds  and  the  murmur  of  the 
waters,  flowing  melodiously  down  the  hill.  It  was 
impossible  to  wish  for  anything  more  beautiful, 
more  poetic.  This  was  the  Alhambra,  in  the  full 
halo  of  romance — transfigured  to  the  imagination 
in  the  solemn  silence  of  night,  and  clothed  with 
the  veiling  splendour  of  the  moon.  Reaching  the 
foot  of  the  hill  we  crossed  a  narrow  bridge,  and, 
following  our  circuit,  presently  found  ourselves 
again  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  had  put  out 
their  lights  and  were  asleep.  We  passed  several 
sworded  guardians  of  the  peace,  each  carrying  his 
lantern,  who  civilly  returned  our  "  Good  night." 
Quaint  figures  they  were,  reminders  of  the  "Char- 
lies "  of  old  English  story.  In  particular  I  remem- 
ber one  very  old  man,  whom  we  met  on  a  subse- 


quent evening ;  he  carried  a  weapon  much  like 
a  broomstick  with  a  carving-knife  stuck  into  the 
top,  and  gave  ever  and  anon  a  shrill  and  prolonged 
whistle.  Bearing  now  still  in  our  circle,  we  passed 
under  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  up  under  a  thick 
grove  of  elms,  whose  shadowy  branches  made  a 
great  darkness— the  elms  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington  planted— while   the  water  ran  gurgling 


down  on  either  side  of  the  road,  as  musical  in  the 
gloom  as  in  the  light.  It  was  some  time  past  mid- 
night when  we  reached  our  hotel. 

We  were  at  one  point  not  far  from  the  gipsy 
caves.  It  was,  perhaps,  as  well  that  our  ramble 
did  not  take  us  farther  in  that  direction.  There 
are  now  about  14,000  gipsies  located  in  Granada 
and  its  neighbourhood.     One  colony  still  keeps 
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young  girls  posing  to  be  sketched  or  clanging 
their  castanets  as  a  prelude  to  a  dance.  We 
entered  several  of  the  dwellings ;  they  may  be 
called  "  dens  and  caves,"  but  many  a  hovel  nearer 
homeshows  equal  degradation.  There  were  faces 
fair,  and  faces  swarthy — varieties  of  feature  which 
suggested  a  mixture  of  blood.  Some  few  splen- 
did specimens  of  the  race  we  met  in  the  streets. 

Granada  teems  with  historic  interest,  but  it  is 
beside  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  such  associations. 
In  the  cathedral  rest  the  ashes  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  We  had  entered  the  building,  tired  with 
searching  for  the  only  evangelist  whose  name  we 
knew,  and  who  chanced  to  be  absent  preaching  in 
the  villages — (no  formal  service  is  allowed):  it  was 


silences  of  the  droning 
priest,  who  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  congre- 
gation; and  there  was  a  multitudinous  making 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  but  the  gewgaw  deco- 
rations reminded  us  of  Naples :  it  is  not  high 
religious  art  here  more  than  at  home  which  moves 
the  masses.  So  the  day  sped.  We  had  retired  to 
rest  when  we  were  aroused  at  a  late  hour  by  the 
frequent  firing  of  rockets  and  the  strains  of  a  band 
of  music,  followed  by  loud  cheers.  One  of  the 
most  noted  violinists  in  Spain  had  been  playing  at 
the  theatre,  and  the  applauding  crowd  had  es- 
corted him  to  his  hotel,  in  the  fashion  of  Granada. 
There  was  time  before  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing to  visit  the  Generaliffe  on  the  higher  ground 
adjacent — a  summer  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
in  the  antique  gardens  of  which,  amid  cypress 
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and  myrtle  and  gleaming  orange-tree,  the  water 
still  sings  its  cool  song,  leaping  from  many 
fountains,  and  chasing  its  own  music  from  terrace 
to  terrace,  down  the  grooved  balusters,  in  happy 
art.  A  political  banquet  was  to  be  given  there 
that  evening,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  find  the  dead 
past  thus  ministering  to  the  living  present.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  an  explora- 
tion of  the  Alhambra  itself. 

While  my  friend  sketched,  I  indulged  in  a  dreamy 
rest  on  one  of  the  terraces.  Roses  clustered 
thickly  over  my  head;  nightingales  trilled  deli- 
ciously  in  the  wooded  slopes  below;  while  a 
flood  of  light  was  scattering  the  mists  on  the  vast 
plain,  or  "  vega,"  beyond,  the  scene  of  so  many  a 
combat.  The  horizon  at  every  point  was  bounded 
by  hills ;  yonder  was  the  range  that  once  divided 
Moslem  and  Christian  territory ;  and  to  the  north 
rose  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a 
splendid  spectacle  as  they  now  glistened  in  the 
sun.  I  returned  to  that  spot  more  than  once. 
What  a  land  for  painters  1  But  even  they  could 
not  reproduce  these  vast  effects.  While  I  look 
the  skies  are  changing.  The  mountains  have 
come  nearer ;  waves  of  shadows  glide  across  the 
vega,  and  break  silently  at  the  base  of  the  hills  ; 
purple  mists  gather  along  these  lower  crests,  while 
from  an  opposite  direction  a  silver  cloud  ap- 
proaches like  a  soft  exhalation  from  above,  at  first 
bright  with  radiating  beams,  but  soon  hiding 
everything  from  view.  Presently  the  sound  of 
distant  thunder  is  heard,  the  day  darkens,  and  the 
storm  passes  quickly  with  a  peal  across  the  plain. 

The  Alhambra  has  been  often  described,  with  its 
ruddy  walls  and  spacious  courts.  How  extensive 
the  ruin  perhaps  few  know  of  the  many  who  have 
admired  the  toy  (but  skilful)  reproduction  in  our 
own  Crystal  Palace.  The  vast  structure  is  now 
carefully  preserved.  Some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  restore  the  colour,  but  the  inner 
walls  for  the  most  part  present  their 
delicate  traceries  unadorned.  The 
palace  which  Charles  v  began  to  build 
within  the  enclosure  still  stands  roof- 
less, in  unsightly  contrast  with  its  sur- 
roundings, and  serves  but  to  stamp  an 
epoch  or  "point  a  moral."  As  one 
passes  from  point  to  point,  the  secret 
of  Moorish  art  does  not  reveal  itself 
at  a  glance.  There  is  no  dominant 
impression  here  such  as  is  produced 
by  the  lines  of  a  Gothic  ruin,  or  felt 
among  the  broken  pillars  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  those  Moors  were 
not  voluptuous  dreamers.  If  there  be, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  subtilty  of 
a  crafty  nature  in  these  traceries,  there 
arc  also  patience  and  persistence,  and 
the  mastery  of  detail ;  while  that  one 
great  saying,  "And  there  is  no  con- 
queror but  God,"  so  constantly  woven 
into  the  decorations,  is  enough  to 
evidence  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
could  see  beyond  the  dim  confusions 
of  time.  It  is  true  the  same  forms  are 
repeated;  we  miss  the  freedom  of 
other  climes,  alike  the  flowing  lines 


of  human  beauty  and  the  foliaged  grace  of  nature. 
But  these  people  grew  to  power  under  different 
conditions  of  sky  and  earth  ;  hot  suns  and  yellow 
sands  make  their  own  architecture. 


VIII. — FROM   GRANADA    TO   CADI2. 

With  reluctance  we  tore  ourselves  from  this  en- 
chanting spot.  Much  remained  unseen.  Granada. 
with  its  tortuous  and  gutter-like  streets,  had  tired 
us;  but  the  air  and  peaceful  quiet  of  these  guardian 
hills  were  refreshing ;  they  lie  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  a  very  early 
hour  we  started  for  Cordova.  The  railway  carried 
us  for  miles  through  vast  olive  groves  that 
stretched  over  plain  and  hill,  in  serried  ranks  like 
the  numberless  hosts  of  Xerxes — the  trees  being 
planted  apart,  in  careful  order,  and  far  as  eye 
could  reach.  It  was  midday  when  we  reached  our 
destination  ;  and  wc  made  our  way  at  once  to  thu 
cathedral,  which  was  the  chief  motive  of  our  visit. 
Everj'  one  is  supposed  to  know  the  story  of  this 
great  converted  mosque,  which  once  competed  in 
fame  with  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  and  where  a 
thousand  columns  of  granite,  jasper,  porphyry, 
and  many-hued  marble  still  stand,  artistically 
linked  by  the  Moorish  double-arch  above.  A 
modem  choir  is  grotesquely  planted  in  the  midst. 
"  You  have  built  here,"  said  Charles  v  to  the 
chapter,  "  what  you,  or  any  one,  might  have  built 
anywhere  else  ;  but  you  have  destroyed  what  was 
unique  in  the  world."  We  stayed  to  vespers. 
Our  little  party  were  the  only  attendants.  The 
organ  pealed  in  magnificent  tones ;  the  incense 
filled  the  choir.     Says  Tennyson  : 

"The  whole  round  world  a  eveiy  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God," 
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bond  of  prayer;   but  never  had  we  witnessed 

such  a  reckless  bearing  within  sacred  pre- 
cincts, or  such  apparent  absence  of  true  de- 
votion. Cordova  is  a  dead  city  of  the  type 
to  which  Pisa  and  Sienna  belong ;  and  yet 
wonderfully  attractive  in  its  traditions,  and 
not  without  interest  now.  The  "  Cordwainers " 
owe  their  name  and  their  art  to  these  narrow 
streets.  The  tall  white  houses  cast  a  grateful 
shade ;  and  palmy  gardens  and  myrtle-girded 
patios  tempt  the  eye ;  but  like  the  Guadalquiver, 
sweeping  yonder  beneath  the  old  bridge,  uncon- 
scious of  the  sixteen  buttressed  arches  which 
Cordova  praises,  we  must  on — on  to  our  goal, 
which  is  also  the  sea. 

I  had  elected  to  rejoin  the  ship  at  Cadiz ;  my 
friend  and  cabin  companion  had  determined  to 
strike  northward  to  Madrid,  and  across  the  Pyre- 
nees home;  so  here  we  parted.  Joining  other 
fellow- voyagers,  I  travelled  forward  the  same  night 
to  Seville.  The  capital  of  Andalusia  cannot  be 
pictured  in  a  passing  note.  Early  in  the  day  we 
visited  the  tobacco  manufactory  (a  Government 
monopoly),  where  peasant  women  by  hundreds 
were  making  cigars,  the  bright  colours  they  wore 
turning  the  large  rooms  into  gay  parterres.  In  the 
evening  we  watched  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
southern  Spain  streaming  along  the  river  bank. 
There  were  other  contrasts  as  interesting — Chris- 
tian and  Infidel  art  in  close  proximity.  The 
Cathedral  is  worthy  of  the  fame  which  ranks  it  with 
the  noblest  in  Europe.  The  exterior  is  plain  and 
unattractive ;  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  injured 
by  the  projection  of  the  choir;  but  those  tremen- 
dous columns  have  a  lofty  majesty  which  cannot 
be  surpassed.  The  beautiful  Giraida  rises  close  at 
hand ;  so  fair  is  it  that  the  Moors,  when  Seville 
was  conquered  by  Ferdinand,  proposed  to  destroy 
it  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemy — a  purpose  which  was  only  checked  by  the 
threat  of  the  victor  that  if  they  did  so  the  whole 
city  should  be  sacked.  The  Alcazar,  with  its 
gardens,  if  the  most  renowned,  is  but  one  of  many 
buildings  which  invite  attention.  We  traverse 
another  field  of  associations  when  we  remember 
that  the  Inquisition  had  once  its  head-quarters 
here.  Seville  also  was  the  birthplace  of  Murillo  ; 
his  Holy  Children  and  his  Saints,  as  we  see  them 
here,  have,  with  some  conspicuous  exceptions,  a 
somewhat  earthy  look,  lacking  the  higher  ideal- 
isation. We  cannot  but  wish  that  his  great  genius 
had  not  companied  with  Beggars;  and  yet  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  his  imagination  felt  the 
kindling  glow  of  "  that  light  which  never  was  on 
sea  or  land."  Having  regard  to  the  cruel  dogma 
and  pompous  rites  which  ruled  about  him,  one 
noteworthy  fact  is  the  simplicity  of  the  thought 
embodied  in  some  of  his  cathedral  pictures,  as,  for 
example,  where  an  Angel  is  shown  directing  a 
little  child  to  look  from  earth  towards  the  Light, 
or  where  S.  Antonio  in  his  cell  is  represented  as 
drawing  the  Child  Jesus  nearer  by  his  prayers. 
From  contemplations  of  this  sort  the  stranger 
tums  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  to-day.  We 
visited,  of  course,  the  Bull  Ring,  whose  bare 
seats  would  accommodate  1 1,000  spectators.  The 
doors  were  scarred  with  gashes  from  the  homs  of 


infuriated  animals.  Not  a' little  startling  was  the 
matadors'  room,  for  cases  of  injury  :  two  beds,  an 
operating  table — on  one  wall  a  picture  of  Mary 
and  the  Child  Jesus,  on  another  a  cupboard, 
which,  when  unlocked,  showed  a  shrine,  with 
candles  and  furniture  complete.  The  man  of 
whose  wounds  we  had  heard  at  Malaga  was 
announced  to  appear  on  the  next  occasion.  Some 
of  these  matadors  make  large  sums :  we  were  told 
of  one  who  received  £b,ooa  a  year,  but  I  dare  not 
vouch  for  the  figures.  We  took  part  also  in  a 
funciort  illustrative  of  the  traditional  songs  and 
dances  of  the  Spanish  gipsies.  It  was  simple 
enough  in  preparation,  and  yet  marred  by  a  touch 
of  artificial  vulgarity.  Some  of  these  songs  are 
believed  to  be  relics  of  old-world  music.  The 
hand-clapping  recalled  our  Moorish  experience. 
Doubtless  the  hand  was  the  first  accompaniment 
to  human  song;  but  we  did  not  know  till  now  of 
what  emotion  it  was  capable. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  Cadiz.  The  town 
is  built  of  white  stone,  and  is  bright  and  angular, 
with  vistas  of  long  green -balconied  streets.  We 
were  struck  in  the  shops,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  the 
gulf  between  our  common  English  and  this  Spanish 
life:  the  children's  toys  were  roughly  cut  and  un- 
sightly; and  the  literature  offered  for  sale  would 
have  disgraced  a  third-rate  publisher  at  home. 
Even  the  fans,  which  a  Spanish  woman  may  own  by 
the  dozen,  appeared  to  us  sadly  lacking  in  artistic 
quality ;  the  scenes  of  the  bull  ring  formed  a  very 
frequent  adornment  on  those  of  native  production. 
The  city  shone  in  clear  outline  as  we  rowed  across 
to  our  ship,  three  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay,  beneath  one  of  the  loveliest  evening  skies  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  enjoy.  The  next  morn- 
ing there  was  time  to  land  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
ancj  ^*e  had  a  charming  ramble,  amongst  the  wild 
flowers  and  lizards  and  saltpans  for  which  the  re- 
gion is  famous,  a  large  trade  in  salt  being  carried 
on  with  Newfoundland  from  this  quarter.  Once 
a  "  gamekeeper,"  gun  in  hand,  started  up  from 
his  bushy  concealment,  but  it  was  only  to  give  a 
kindly  direction  when  he  saw  us  entangled  in  a 
mesh  of  waters.  For  a  brief  space  we  sought  rest 
in  the  only  wayside  hostel ;  it  was  little  more  than 
a  shed.  A  decrepid  old  man,  clad  in  the  brightest 
yellow  trousers,  did  the  duties.  In  one  corner  sat 
a  pretty  little  lass,  carefully  turning  over  a  blanket, 
for  reasons  explained  by  the  live  stock  around  her. 
Her  father  came  in  with  his  gun,  and  soon  made 
it  clear  to  us,  by  a  most  humorous  pose  of  cap 
and  shoulders,  that  he  recognised  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Guard,  at  least  as  regarded  the  use  of 
firearms.  The  child  nestled  to  his  side,  in  a  sweet 
picture  of  perfect  trust  and  happiness — the  one 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
But  the  hour  for  departure  had  arrived. 

IX. — HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

Through  calm  luxurious  seas  our  ship  faced 
homeward.  There  was  a  brief  pause  the  next 
day  off  Porto  Mao,  to  take  in  cork.  We  took  the 
opportunity  to  row  ashore — three  pleasant  miles 
across  a  tranquil  bay — and  picnicked  grotesquely 
in  the  little  village ;  while  every  man  or  woman 


who  had  a  fowl  to  sell  came  hastening  with  it 
under  his  arm  for  the  ship's  steward.  Soon  again 
we  were  among  historic  associations,  rounding 
rocky  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  Nelson  won  the 
day  in  memorable  departure  from  the  orders 
he  had  received ;  and  whence,  centuries  before, 
the  fabled  ravens  had  accompanied  the  ship  that 
bore  home  the  body  of  the  saint — an  incident 
duly  signalised  by  the  maintenance  ever  after  of 
two  ravens  in  the  cathedral  at  Lisbon,  where  his 
bones  repose.  And  now,  blow,  winds!  We  are 
moving  northward. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  we  reached 
Lisbon,  and  went  ashore  to  enjoy  a  quiet,  restful 
day.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  convent 
building  where  now  both  the  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies  have  found  a  home,  and  other  good  work 
is  carried  on  under  Presbyterian  guidance,  a  most 
interesting  transformation.  The  usual  Sunday 
bull-fight  was  meanwhile  going  forward.  In 
Portugal  the  sport  is  so  far  restrained  that  the 
bull's  horns  are  tipped  with  wood,  and  neither  bull 
nor  horse  is  killed  ;  but  these  entertainments  ap- 
peared to  have  but  a  partial  attraction.  One 
church  we  entered  was  crowded  with  people 
listening  to  some  orator  of  the  pulpit.  In  the  ; 
evening  bands  play  in  the  public  gardens,  and  it 
is  the  custom  to  reserve  a  space  near  the  orchestra 
for  a  children's  dance,  while  parents  or  guardians 
sit  round.  The  next  day  we  had  time  to  cross 
the  Tagus,  and,  once  more  donkey-back,  sur- 
veyed the  city  from  the  opposite  hills  ;  skirting, 
as  we  returned,  the  Pombal  estates,  which  still 
bear  the  name  of  one  of  Lisbon's  greatest  men, 
distinguished  by  his  noble  bearing  in  the  midst 
of  the  earthquake. 

On  the  homeward  voyage  we  called  at  Vigo,  on 


the  north-west  coast  of  Spain.  Its  beautiful 
double  bay  combines  the  charms  of  sea  and 
lake;  and  its  fair,  finely- featured,  gaily- costumed 
peasants  present  quite  a  new  type  of  interest. 
Northward  again  I  The  Bay  of  Biscay  was  asleep. 
The  English  Channel  had  not  a  ripple,  it  was 
literally  like  glass ;  but  there  we  met  a  dense  fog. 
AH  night  one  hoarse  signal  answered  to  another, 
and  by  day,  as  we  crept  along,  the  horns  of 
unseen  ships  sounded  like  the  perpetual  lowing  of 
Neptune's  cattle.  Such  fogs  are  trying  both  to 
skill  and  patience,  but  they  are  full  of  poetry  and 
parable.  Phantom  forms  loomed  on  our  sight, 
and  passed.  Sometimes  we  saw  only  the  hull  of 
a  vessel  drifting  by  in  mysterious  gloom ;  then 
again,  in  mid-air,  only  the  shadowy  sails.  Once 
the  captain's  call,  "Have  you  seen  anything?" 
came  back  like  a  mocking  taunt  echoed  from  the 
canvas  of  the  ship  with  which  he  spoke.  When 
the  breeze  came  to  our  rescue  we  were  nearing 
Dover;  and  when  the  fog  lifted  there  were  a  hun- 
dred ships  within  sight.  The  sun  shone  upon  us 
as  we  entered  the  Thames,  and  the  bright  verdure 
of  early  summer  was  on  our  English  fields.  The  foul 
odours  that  met  us  at  one  point  of,  the  river  told 
us  that  there  were  problems  of  civilisation  still 
unsolved  in  our  absence ;  and  the  clouds  of  smoke 
from  factory  chimneys  nearer  the  Great  City,  that 
there  were  laws  still  broken. 

We  had  been  absent  exactly  thirty-one  days. 
The  voyager,  who  has  time  at  his  disposal,  will  do 
well  to  return  by  a  later  ship  of  the  same  line,  as 
the  terms  allow;  though  there  are  great  conve- 
niences in  retaining  the  same  cabin.  A  favour- 
able season  should  be  chosen.  Those  who  can- 
not enjoy  the  serener  delights  of  yachting  will  find 
this  a  pleasurable  trip. 
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THE  KINGS  OF  LAUGHTER. 


VI. — THE   LUDICROUS   SIDE  OP  LIFE — (confirmed). 


IN  the  delineation  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  life 
there  is  a  great  difference  observable  in  the 
painter.  Sidney  Smith,  in  a  lecture  we  have 
already  quoted,  says,  "  I  wish,  after  all  I  have  said 
about  wit  and  humour,  I  could  satisfy  myself  of 
their  good  effects  upon  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion, but  I  am  convinced  the  probable  tendency  of 
both  is  to  corrupt  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  wit  where  it  is  kept  down  by 
more  serious  qualities  of  mind,  and  thrown  into 
the  background  of  the  picture,  but  where  it  stands 
out  boldly  and  emphatically,  and  is  evidently  the 
master  quality  in  any  particular  mind.  Professed 
wits,  though  they  are  generally  courted  for  the 
amusement  they  afford,  arc  seldom  respected  for 
the  qualities  they  possess.  The  habit  of  seeing 
things  in  a  witty  point  of  view  increases,  and 
makes  incursions  from  its  own  proper  regions 
upon  principles  and  opinions  which  are  ever  held 
sacred  by  the  wise  and  good." 

Here  is  the  danger,  in  illustration  of  which  there 
come  so  many  instances  from  literary  history.  One 
of  the  best  known  of  these,  without  doubt,  is 
Brinsley  Sheridan ;  and  he  does  show  in  a  re- 
markable manner  how  possible  it  is  for  a  very 
faulty  life  to  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  faults  of 
others,  and  a  sharp  and  hard-nibbed  pen  for  set- 
ting forth  those  faults  in  epigram  and  caricature. 
His  characters  and  pieces  in  general  are  thus  as 
unnatural  as  his  Mrs.  Malaprop,  the  chief  wit  of 
whose  character  consisted  in  a  singular  perversion 
of  the  meanings  of  almost  all  the  words  she  em- 
ployed, as  when  she  exclaims,  "There,  sir,  an 
attack  upon  my  language  !  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  an  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech  !  sure 
if  I  reprehend  anything  in  this  world  it  is  the  use 
of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  derangement  of 
epitaphs."  She  thought  that  "  a  young  lady 
ought  to  have  a  supercilious  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts, and  as  she  grew  up  she  would  have  her 
instructed  in  geometry,  that  she  might  know  some- 
thing of  the  contagious  countries.  This  is  what  I 
would  have  a  woman  know,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it."  As  to  some- 
body who  had  offended  her,  she  desired  that  "  he 
might  be  illiterated  from  her  memory."  This  is 
very  funny  as  caricature,  but  Sh^Hdan's  pieces, 
clever  as  they  are,  are  mostly  caricai.ure  ;  even  the 
"  School  for  Scandal,"  the  most  popular  of  all  bis 
pieces,  deserves  this  characterisation,  of  course 
at  many  points,  as  when  he  makes  Joseph  Sur- 
face say,  "  Whenever  I  hear  the  current  running 
against  the  characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think 
them  in  such  danger  as  when  candour  undertakes 
their  defence."  Even  Sheridan  himself,  however, 
in  this  very  piece,  seems  to  confirm  the  verdict  of 
Sidney  Smith  when  he  says,  "  If  to  raise  malicious 
smiles  at  the  infirmities  or  misfortunes  of  those 


who  have  never  injured  us  be  the  province  of  wit 
or  humour,  heaven  grant  me  a  double  portion  of 
dulness,  for  if  they  appear  more  ill-natured  than 
they  are,  and  have  no  malice  at  heart,  their  con- 
duct is  still  more  contemptible,  for  nothing  could 
excuse  the  intemperance  of  their  tongues  but  a 
natural  and  uncontrollable  bitterness  of  mind." 

These  remarks  apply  very  much'  to  the  comic 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration.  What  a  character 
that  is  which  Lord  Macaulay  gives  of  them  when 
speaking  of  Wycherley,  Vanburgh,  and  Congreve ; 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  world  in  which  the  "  ladies 
are  like  very  profligate,  impudent,  and  unfeeling 
men,  and  the  men  too  bad  for  any  place  but 
Pandemonium  or  Norfolk  Island;  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like  the 
nether  millstone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell." 
There  was  nothing  remedial,  nothing  healthy  in 
such  wit  as  that  in  which  these  writers  dared  to 
indulge ;  the  wit  and  the  ridicule,  their  delineation 
of  morals  and  manners,  were  alike  indecent  and 
disgusting ;  and  we  need  not  refer  to  them  again, 
summarily  dismissing  them  as  illustrations  of  that 
wit  which  Sidney  Smith  describes  as  corrupting 
the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

But  to  tum  to  another  side,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  wiser  Kings  of  Laughter  teach  us,  even  when 
they  introduce  us  to  the  merely  ludicrous  side  of 
life?  From  whom  come  the  most  chaste  snow- 
flakes  of  tenderness,  sympathy,  chastity,  charity  ? 
who  love  the  world  most,  who  proffer  the  most 
consolatory  words  ?  who  speak  most  truly,  and 
naturally  of  their  own  sufferings  ?  Is  it  not  ever 
your  good-tempered  cheerful  beings  P  We  do  not 
mean  the  mere  merry  man  of  the  world,  the  stage 
clown,  but  the  man  who  has  learned  to  read  the 
harmonies  and  coherences  of  things  amidst  worlds 
of  disorder  and  misdoing ;  to  whom  beautiful 
forms  have  come  amidst  the  fevers  of  pain,  with 
whom  a  thousand  bright  and  cheerful  spirits  have 
disported  themselves,  gentle,  genial,  gladsome, 
loving.  We  know  how  many  persons  dread  the 
laugher,  the  so-called  wit,  the  punster,  but  no  one 
need  dread  this  gentle  being.  Pretensive  charla- 
tans are  the  only  beings  we  need  dread, '  and 
of  these  again,  let  us  say,  their  wounds  irritate 
but  do  not  hurt.  The  man  who  has  entered 
into  the  meaning  of  laughter,  who  sees  its 
wise  why  and  wherefore,  who  sees_that  it  has  its 
sacred  side,  that  it  is  the  glass  by  which  to  detect 
folly  by  magnifying  it,  cannot  recklessly  and 
lavishly  launch  his  shots  around  him  ;  keen  when 
he  strikes,  he  will  not  strike  till  you  deserve  the 
blow,  and  it  will  be  a  blow  for  humanity  and  truth. 
Thomas  Hood  led  a  singularly  suffering  life ;  his 
words  are  redundant  in  racy  humour,  but  it  was 


who 


"  Sang  the  song  oT  the  shirt." 
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How  bright,  how  pointedly  rememberable,  are 
some  of  his  words,  as  when  he  says  to  one  who 
had  found  bitter  fault  with  him; 

"  Bat  you  have  been  to  Palestine — alas  1 

Some  minds  improve  by  travel,  others,  rather, 

Resemble  copper  wire,  or  brass. 
Which  gets  the  narrower  by  going  farther !  " 


Most  persons  regard  laughter  and  the  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  as  pleasant  companions  with 
whom  we  can  be  merry  round  the  fire  on  winter 
nights,  but  few  are  they  who  rank  these  among 
the  world's  great  reformers,  and  who,  not  only 
learn  to  laugh,  .but  also  laugh  to  learn.  Even 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Human 
Mind,"  saw  little  in  laughter  beyond  its  power  to 
add  to  cheerfulness,  although  he  does  say  :  "  The 
world's  dread  laugh,  which  even  the  firm  philoso- 
pher is  said  to  be  scarcely  able  to  scorn,  cannot 
be  scorned  by  those  to  whom  the  approbation  of 
the  world  is  what  conscience  is  to  the  wise  and 
virtuous  ;  and  though  that  laugh  is  certainly  not  so 
unerring  as  the  voice  of  moral  judgment  in  the 
breast,  it  is  still,  as  I  have  said,  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  in  accordance  with  it,  and,  when 
it  differs,  differs  far  more  frequently  in  the  degree 
of  its  censure  or  its  praise,  than  in  actual  censure 
of  what  is  praiseworthy  or  praise  of  what  is  wholly 
censurable."  And  in  truth  it  should  be  so;  the 
man  who  laughs  wisely  can  instruct  us  ;  the  foun- 
tains of  this  man's  sympathies  are  easily  moved, 
his  mind  is  not  only  readily  awakened  by  the 
ludicrous,  but  the  influence  of  kindness  and  the 
impulses  of  love  also  ffeadily  stir  his  spirit ;  in  a 
word,  he  is  deeply  sympathetic  with  all  the  tones 
and  utterances  of  nature.  And  thus  it  is  that 
error  is  best  confronted  by  a  good-humoured  face 
and  smiling  countenance.  Angry  sarcasms,  biting, 
rankling  words  of  venom,  can  effect  but  little  for 
the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  quiet  innuendo  and 
cheerful  laughter  have  done  and  will  do  much. 
We  would  have  all  who  wish  to  be  teachers  of 
their  fellows  to  make  men  laugh  in  love,  not  in 
terror;  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  bright  ovals  and 
orderly  ways  of  nature,  not  on  the  sharp  angles 
and  crude  crotchets  of  conventional  men. 

For  although  few  men  are  capable  of  express- 
ing the  ludicrous  or  uttering  the  sharp  periods  of 
brilliant  wit,  who  is  insensible  to  the  ludicrous 
when  presented  ?  The  ludicrous  to  the  eye  or  the 
mind,  -the  unwonted  circumstance  in  strange  asso- 
ciation ?  How  fond  we  all  are  of  the  anecdote 
bringing  to  light  some  incongruity  of  character, 
some  eccentricity  of  habit  or  manners.  We  enjoy 
those  biographies  which  abound  with  such  things. 
This  is  the  region  of  mental  and  moral  incon- 
gruities. All  incongruity  is  ridiculous,  but  it  is  in 
these  that  the  ludicrous  becomes  artistic  and 
humane ;  thus  it  is  that  the  ludicrous  pierces  the 
sophisms  of  books  and  the  sophisms  of  life,  for 
our  mental  and  moral  incongruities  are  to  be 
sought  for  there ;  sometimes  incongruity  has  been 
employed  to  demolish  an  argument,  sometimes  to 
exhibit  a  character. 

It  is  noticeable  how  often  the  shafts  of  wit  and 


humour  result  from  a  kind  of  reservation  or  secrecy 
in  which  the  author  was  hugging  himself,  keeping 
his  readers  in  mystery  as  to  what  he  was  about  so 
as  to  startle  them  the  more.  The  following  scene 
from  Shakespeare's  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  is  excel- 
lent in  this.  Adriana  is  led  on  to  criminate  her- 
self as  she  piles  up  her  accusations  against  her 
husband  ;  and  in  the  last  line  the  laugh  is  turned 
against  her  by  the  reply  of  the  abbess. 


"  Abbess. 


Be  quiet,  people  ;  wherefore  throng  you  hither? 

To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence  ; 

Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast, 

And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sod. 

And  much,  much  different  from  the  man  he  was  [ 

But,  (ill  this  afternoon,  his  passion 

Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Hath  he  not  lost  mach  wealth  by  wreck  at  sea  i 

Buried  some  dear  friend  ?    Hath  not  else  his  eye 

Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 

A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men. 

Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gating. 

Which  of  these  sorrows  is  be  subject  to  ? 

To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 

Namely,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Why,  so  I  did. 

Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Haply  in  private. 

And  in  assemblies  too. 

Ay,  but  not  enough. 

It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference  i 

In  bed  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

At  board  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 

Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 

In  company,  I  often  glanced  at  it'; 

Still  did  1  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

And  thereof  tame  it  thai  the  man  ■alas  mad!" 


The  shock  of  surprise,  it  has  often  been  said,  is 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  humorous 
and  the  witty,  whether  regarded  as  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  life,  or  in  such  a  scene  as  that  we 
have  but  just  quoted.  Tieck,  one  of  the  great 
humorists  of  Germany,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
S  child  burgers,"  notices  that  in  the  meeting  of  the 
town  council,  aldermen  and  councilmen  were  in 
the  habit  of  looking  out  of  the  window ;  it  was 
resolved,  therefore,  that  the  windows  of  the  town 
hall  are  a  great  impediment  to  public  business.  It 
was  further  resolved  that  they  should  be  fastened 
up.  But  what  was  the  surprise  of  these  worthy 
Schildburgers  at  their  next  meeting  to  find  that 
they  had  no  light ;  and  now,  as  their  business  was 
before  intercepted  by  a  too  excursive  observation, 
it  was  now  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of 
making  any  observations  at  all.  This  reminds  us, 
even  while  we  are  writing,  of  a  story  not  unlike  it, 
which  is  said  to  have  had  an  American  origin.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  all  seriousness  that  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Council  in  Mississippi :    "  ist.  Resolved  by  this 
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■  Council  that  we  build  a  new  jail.  and.  Resolved 
that  the  new  jail  be  built  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  old  jail.  3rd.  Resolved  that  the  old  jail  be 
used  until  the  new  jail  is  finished." 

Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls," 
says,  "That  many  bulls  reputed  to  be  born  and 
bred  in  Ireland  are  of  foreign  extraction,  and 
many  more,  supposed  to  be  unrivalled  in  their 
kind,  may  be  matched  in  all  their  capital  points." 
This  which  we  have  just  quoted  seems  quite  to 
confirm  Miss  Edgeworth's  remark.  We  have 
referred  to  it,  however,  as  illustrating  that  ludi- 
crous side  of  life  in  which  the  ludicrous  impres- 
sion is  derived  very  greatly  from  the  surprise.  A 
number  of  these  mirth -provoking  replies  seem  to 
derive  their  pith  from  this  impression.  "  Don't 
come  here  again,"  said  a  magistrate  to  an  Irish- 
man. "  I  wouldn't  have  come  this  time  if  the 
constable  hadn't  brought  me  1 "  A  North-British 
editor  remarks  upon  the  annoyance  of  the  jaw  for 
the  registration  of  births  as  perplexing  to  many  : 
"  The  following  dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  parish  in  Forfarshire — where,  as  else- 
where in  the  Highlands, '  she '  and  '  her '  arc  often 
used  for  '  he  '  and  '  him  '  :  Registrar,  to  the  woman 
wishing  the  birth  of  her  son  registered,  '  And  the 
name  of  the  child  is  John  ? '  'Yes,  sir.'  '  Is  she 
male  or  female  ? '  *  Male,  sir.'  '  Is  she  your  own 
child?'  'He  is,  sir.'  'And  was  you  present  at 
his  birth  ? '  {Exit  the  woman,  in  perfect  astonish- 
ment.) " 

But,  indeed,  such  illustrations  of  the  ludicrous 
side  of  life  are  constantly  occurring  possibly  in 
the  experience  of  every  reader.  In  the  town  in 
which  the  present  writer  is  living,  and  where  this 
present  paper  is  being  written,  last  year,  in  the 
bitterest  season,  a  resident  was  boasting  of  a  cer- 
tain feat  of  benevolence  performed  that  very  after- 
noon. A  good  landlady  was  describing  the 
wretched  condition  of  some  poor  wanderer  who 
came  to  the  door,  and  to  whose  pleadings  she 
could  not  tum  an  unsympathetic  or  indifferent  ear. 
"  I  was  obliged,"  said  she,  "  to  go  in  and  cut  off 
a  thorough  good  bit  of  bread  and  bring  it  out— 
to  be  sure,  it  was  the  lodger's  loaf,  but  it  was  all  the 
same,  you  know." 

Such  things  are  happening  every  day :  the 
humorist  cannot  overcolour  them,  and  when  such 
anecdotes  are  mentioned,  or  by  the  pen  of  fancy 
such  incidents  find  their  way  into  pages  where 
they  are  pleasantly  amplified,  it  is  with  no  unkind 
temper,  rather  do  they  illustrate  quite  the  opposite, 
and  show  how  man  is  dear  to  man.  The  pride, 
the  arrogance,  and  vanity  of  men ;  the  narrowness 
and  fanaticism,  the  selfishness,  matchmaking,  and 
scandalmongering — these  are  all  fair  game  for 
those  who  depict  social  foibles  and  characteris- 
tics. One  writer,  indeed,  likens  the  folly  and 
fruitlessness  of  such  pride  to  the  Egyptian  lungs 
who  had  their  embalmed  bodies  preserved  in 
massive  pyramids  and  what  seemed  to  them  im- 
mortal tombs,  but  whose  remains  are  now  sold  for 
medicine  or  burnt  for  fuel.  "  The  Egyptian  mum- 
mies which  Cambyses  ortime  hath  spared,  avarice 
now  consumeth  ;  mummy  has  become  merchan- 
dise, Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold 
for  balsams."     It  is  a  wonderful  lesson  to  those 


who  think  so  arrogantly  of  themselves.  Beethoven, 
the  immortal  composer,  it  is  said,  had  a  brother 
who  despised  the  great  musician,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  making  it  known  that,  although  he 
bore  the  same  name,  he  was  a  very  different  per- 
son, and  he  always  signed  himself  "Von  Beet- 
hoven, landowner."  There  are  those  of  whom 
Coleridge  speaks,  who  "  keep  themselves  alive  by 
sucking  the  pores  of  their  own  self-importance. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  old  English  duke, 
the  dignified  gentleman  whose  second  wife  was. 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England. 
She  came  into  the  library  one  day,  found  his  grace 
dosing  in  the  arm-chair.  One  is  almost  surprised 
to  hear  that  she  knew  the  wretched  mortal  no 
better  than  to  stoop  down,  put  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  give  him  a  kiss  which  might  have 
gladdened  an  emperor's  heart.  The  duke,  shocked 
at  the  outrage,  sprang  to  his  feet,  lifted  his  head 
awfully,  squared  his  aristocratic  shoulders,  and" 
exclaimed,  "  Madam,  my  first  wife  was  a  Howard, 
and  she  never  took  such  a  liberty  I  "  Perhaps  it 
was  the  last  time  his  wife  ever  offended  him  in 
that  way,  but  it  seems  like  a  little  side-light  in  the 
history  of  a  heart  which  must  have  been  hungry 
for  such  love  as  that  pompous  coronet  could  never 
confer.  Amid  such  follies  the  social  satirist  has 
wide  scope. 


Snip*  in  Colludon.— Sir  James  D.  H.  Elphinstone,  after 

the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  Doura,  wrote  the  following  letter, 
the  suggestion  of  which  is  excellent :— Some  forty-five  years 
ago  I  commanded  one  of  the  largest  ships  belonging  10  the 
Last  India  Company,  with  a  crew  of  170  men.  My  comple- 
ment of  boats,  as  usual  in  that  service,  were  long  boats  and 
pinnace  on  the  booms,  two  14-oared  Deal  cutters  on  the 
quarters,  gig  and  jolly  boat  on  the  stem.  Adopting  a  plan 
common  at  that  lime  in  Bengal  pilot  brigs,  1  fitted  ray 
quarter-boats  with  puddings,  cushions  stuffed  with  coir- 
oakum,  attached  to  their  sides,  which  were  removed  in 
harbour,  but  applied  whenever  we  went  lo  sea.  These 
cushions  were  fastened  to  the  stem  and  extended  along  the 
whole  sides  sufficiently  below  the  rowlocks  lo  give  free  use  to 
the  oars,  fastened  to  a  wale  streak  secured  to  the  thwart  ends. 
With  these  fenders  it  is  impossible  10  stave  a  boat  in  lower- 
ing. On  one  occasion,  on  the  banks  of  Aghulhas,  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1  had  occasion  lo  lower  a  boat  down  to 
pick  a  man  up.  It  was  blowing  fresh  and  a  good  deal  of  sea 
on.  The  boat  was  fitted  in  the  way  I  have  described.  She 
was  lowered  with  the  crew  in  her,  fourteen  men,  an  officer, 
and  the  coxswain,  sixteen  in  all.  She  banged  against  the  ship 
side  enough  lo  have  stove  her  if  not  thus  protected,  and  went 
straight  into  the  water  ;  the  man  was  picked  up,  and  the  boat 
returned  without  having  shipped  a  drop  of  water.  The  pud- 
dings prevent  the  sea  from  breaking  in,  and  add  most  mate- 
rially to  the  stability  of  the  boats.  There  is  no  mistake 
greater  than  air-boxes  inside  a  boat ;  they  cut  oat  space,  and 
if  broken  serve  to  waterlog  her,  whereas  the  plan  I  recom- 
mend adds  to  the  safety  and  stability..  My  boat  came  back 
on  the  occasion  I  refer  to  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Now,  as  regards 
collisions,  with  which  we  must  make  our  minds  up  to  become 
even  more  familiar,  every  ship  now  with  the  sharp  upright 
stem  carries  a  fearful  weapon  of  destruction,  not  only  for 
herself,  but  her  opponents.  Why  should  not  the  genius 
of  the  architect,  which  has  produced  such  marvellous  im- 
provements, originate  some  mode  of  parrying  these  blows  ? 
Can  no  buffer  be  invented  affixed  to  each  bow  and  protect- 
ing beyond  the  stem  10  deaden  such  a  shock  as  Ihe  collision, 
oitwo  such  bodies  ?  Railway  engines  have  buffers,  why  not 
steam  ships?  The  great  competition  would  be  alleged  as  a 
grievance,  but  if  all  alike  were  so  armed  that  would  fall  to 
ground.     Then,  as  a  correspondent  says,   underwriters 
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HOWEVER  admirable,  and  deserving  of  exten- 
sion, present  facilities  for  thrift  may  be,  it  is 
obvious  that  though   they  supply,  in  many 
cases,    a  presumption,    they   can. give    no  perfect 
guarantee,  that  the  person  availing  himself  of  their 
.advantages  can  never  come  to  destitution. 

A  poor  widow,  who  in  her  time  had  lived  in 
good  services,  was  asked  the  other  day  whether 
she  had  ever  laid  anything  by.  "  Laid  by,  sir  ?  " 
she  replied,  "  that  I  have ;  three  times  in  my  life 
I  saved  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
I  never  mean  to  save  another  shilling ! "  "  Dear 
me ! "  said  her  astonished  questioner,  "  why 
should  you  think  of  leaving  off,  who  know  the 
value  and  have  learned  the  habit  of  making  pro- 
vision for  old  age  ?"  "  Sir,"  was  her  answer,  "  I 
will  tell  yon  the  plain  truth.  I  have  tried  at  it  all 
my  life  in  vain ;  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  work- 
house at  last,  in  spite  of  all.  There's  no  use  in 
saving,  as  far  as  I  can  see ;  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  end,  though  one  have  slaved  at  it  for  forty 
rears.  I  was  twenty  years  in  service ;  I  paid  my 
poor  mother's  rent  all  the  time,  and  helped  my 
sisters  often  out  of  my  wages,  for  one  of  them  was 
sickly,  and  the  other  had  bad  luck  in  her  situa- 
tions ;  when  I  left  service  to  many,  at  thirty-three 
years  old,  I  had  £^o  laid  by.  And  my  husband 
was  as  good  and  hard-working  a  man  asever  earned 
bread.  My  money  just  paid  off  to  his  building 
-society  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  our  house. 
But  he  only  lived  three  years,  and  left  me  with  two 
children.  I  slaved  and  drudged  for  them  all  I 
could,  but  times  were  bad  and  work  uncertain,  and 
I  had  to  raise  money  on  the  house,  till  its  value 
was  all  spent.  That  was  the  end  of  my  first 
savings.  Then  I  took  my  furniture  and  rented  a 
bigger  house,  and  took  in  lodgers,  clerks  and 
shopwomen,  and  such.  They  were  quiet  and 
honest,  and  I  got  on  well,  thank  God,  and  man- 
aged again  to  save  nearly  seventy  pounds,  to  ap- 
prentice my  boy  and  girl.  And  that  was  the  end 
of  my  second  savings,  and  left  me  with  nothing 
in  the  bank.  My  boy  (he  was  a  fine  dashing  lad, 
but  thoughtless)  was  nearly  out  of  his  timt,  when 
he  got  into  some  bad  idle  company  and  ran  off 
forasoldier;  I  bought  him  out  for/"io,  and  his 
master  took  him  hack  again  to  finish  his  time. 
I  never  had  to  complain  of  him  after  that ;  but  it 
was  only  for  six  months  I  had  him ;  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Regent's  Park  when  the  ice  broke 
sdme  years  ago.  My  daughter  is  the  dearest  girl 
in1  the  world,  and  my  heart  was  glad  when  she 
married  a  managing  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office. 
Hti  had  nearly  ,£~zoo  a  year,  and  I  thought  it  a 
great  rise  in  life  for  my  child.    He  came  to  live 
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in  my  house,  and,  as  you  see,  they  have  four  little 
children  to  feed.  I  set  myself  to  save  up  for  my 
own  old  age;  and  I  hoped  to  leave  something 
behind  me  for  my  little  grandchildren;  they 
wouldn't  want  it,  I  thought,  but  still  it  was  my 
fancy,  and  laying  by  was  my  habit.  ■  Well,  sir,  a 
year  ago,  when  that  baby  was  only  a  fortnight  old, 
my  son-in-law  was  taken  up  for  embezzling  ^"100 
of  his  employer's  money.  He  had  been  tempted 
by  a  speculation';  it  failed;  he  was  distracted; 
he  did  not  know  I  had  a  farthing;  he  took  his 
master's  money,  and  was  detected.  It  nearly 
killed  my  poor  girl.  I  went  to  his  master,  t 
had  no  excuse  to  make,  for  the  case  was  plain  ;  I 
begged  and  prayed  him  not  to  prosecute  ;  at  last 
he  yielded  on  condition  of  the  embezzled  money 
being  repaid.  I  had  one  hundred  and  three 
pounds  laid  by ;  I  took  it  out  and  paid  the  money. 
My  daughter's  husband  got  off,  but  his  character 
was  gone.  He  is  slaving  now  for /40  a  year,  and 
his  heart  is  broken.  I  believe  he  is  in  a  con- 
sumption, and  won't  live  long.  What  we  shall  all 
do  when  he  dies  I  can't  tell ;  but  that's  the  end  of 
my  last  savings,  and  I'll  never  try  to  lay  by  any 
more." 

Of  course  this  is  an  exceptional  case ;  but  the 
principle  it  illustrates,  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
may  be  saved  which,  not  being  sunk  at  the  same 
time  for  provident  purposes,  is  liable  to  vanish 
without  permanently  benefiting  (he  saver,  is  im- 
portant to  be  kept  in  view,  as  tending  in  a  very 
unexpected  way  to  hinder  thrift.  All  is  not  done 
in  the  way  of  secure  providence  by  placing  a  cer- 
tain sum  in  the  savings'  bank.  We  know  this 
from  the  fact  that  of  vast  numbers  of  soldiers  who 
regularly  make  deposits  in  their  regimental  banks, 
a  large  proportion,  periodically  and  systematically, 
draw  out  their  so-called  savings  as  soon  as  they 
reach  a  certain  sum,  and  spend  the  whole  amount 
upon  a  "spree." 


IX. — INSUFFICIENCY  OF  PRESENT  PROVIDENT  SO- 
CIETIES TO  MAKE  THEIR  MEMBERS  FULLY 
SECURE  AGAINST   PAUPERISM. 

Even  our  best  friendly  societies,  as  generally 
worked,  do  not  pro/ess  to  make  eventual  pauperism 
impossible  to  their  members ;  and  in  saying  this 
I  only  say  what  their  own  rules  practically  stale 
for  themselves.  I  do  not  myself  know  of  a  single 
existing  society  which  requires  every  member  10 
insure  a  pension  for  old  age  as  well  as  a  weekly 
provision  for  times  of  sickness.  Many,  indeeil, 
offer  facilities  for  such  pension-assurance,  but,  mi 
far  as  I  know,  they  all  are  willing  to  accept  mem- 
bers without  it.  O  [  P 

But  we  will  suppose  the  strongest  case,  thnt 
every  existing  society  required  every  member  to  be 
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insured  for  a  pension  in  old  age,  say  from  his 
seventieth  year,  what  security  would  exist  for  such 
a  member  being  able  to  continue  his  periodical 
payments  till  so  late  a  period  ?  With  very  many 
the  monthly  or  quarterly  payment,  which  was 
easily  spared  in  youth  when  they  had  neither  wives 
nor  families  to  support,  becomes  more  difficult  to 
save  when  expenses  have  increased ;  when,  from 
failing  strength,  earnings  have  fallen  and  comforts 
become  more  necessary;  and  there  is  always  the 
melancholy  possibility  that  a  long  spell  of  want  of 
work  may  terminate  their  club  membership  alto- 
gether, and  leave  to  those  who  are  better  off,  and 
able  to  continue  their  contributions,  all  the  money 
the  poor  lapsers  have  been  laying  by,  perhaps  for 
many  years.  The  possibility  of  thus  losing  their 
membership  and  all  their  provision  must  be  a 
fearful  discouragement  to  many,  who  might  other- 
wise be  self-provided,  but  who  feel  that  the  great 
uncertainty  attending  their  efforts  makes  the  task 
of  provision  too  difficult  for  them  to  undertake 
with  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

This  is  the  reason  why  so  very  few  pay  in  for 
pensions  out  of  the  vast  number  who  join  friendly 
societies  for  sick  pay ;  their  best  efforts  are 
paralysed  by  uncertainty  of  success. 


A  Parliamentary  return,  published,  on  Lord 
Lymlng ton's  motion,  in  August,  1881,  gives  the 
following  lamentable  summary  of  the  failure  to 
which  the  efforts  at  independence  of  even  thrifty 
poor  men  are  liable.  According  to  this  return,  in 
576  of  our  Union  workhouses  there  are  to  be 
found  adult  male  paupers  who  have  been  members 
of  benefit  societies,  and  the  number  of  these  poor 
men  amounts  to  1 1,304  ! 

Leaving  out  of  account  from  these  all  who  left 
their  benefit  societies,  either  by  ceasing  to  con- 
tribute, by  withdrawal,  or  by  dismissal,  no  fewer 
than  3,915  (or,  in  round  numbers,  about  4,000 
men)  were  driven  to  the  workhouse  at  last,  by  the 
breaking  tip  of  their  societies,  not  by  any  improvi- 
dence of  their  own. 

And  of  these  men,  2,193  nac*  contributed  to 
benefit  clubs  for  more  than  ten  years,  of  whom 
1,167  had  done  so  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
555  poor,  gallant,  persevering,  but  unfortunate  old 
fellows,  had  fought  the  hard  battle  of  independence, 
month  by  month,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
lost  it  in' the  end! 

When  some  large  middle  or  upper  class  insu- 
rance company  collapses,  and  thousands  of  in- 
surers are  driven  wild  by  the  thought  that  the 
provision  they  have  been  making  for  their  families 
is  utterly  lost,  the  newspapers  are  full  of  condo- 
lences and  lamentation.  But  just  as  much  misery 
and  sorrow  is  being  suffered  every  day,  by  the  best 
and  noblest  of  our  poor  labouringmen,  when  benefit 
clubs  break  down  and  leave  them  old  and  desti- 
tute. Unhappily,  public  sympathy  lies  so  much  to 
do  in  bewailing  the  people  who  lose  sovereigns, 
that  it  cannot  occupy  itself  with  those  who  lose 
shillings,  though  the  issue  of  the  loss  be  just  as 


much  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  honest  in- 
dependence of  the  one  class  as  of  the  other. 

No  one  will  wonder  at  my  classing  among  the- 
hindrances  of  thrift  and  providence  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  state  of  things  as  Lord  Lyming- 
ton's  return  puts  before  the  public.  For  many 
and  many  a  poor  fellow,  desirous  enough  of  inde- 
pendence, may  turn  away  even  from  good  friendly 
societies  with  distrust,  on  learning  that  so  many 
men  whose  clubs  had  "stood"  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  had  been  left  disappointed  paupers 
at  the  last. 


XI. — IGNORANCE  OF  MEAN'S  TO  REMOVE  THIS  UN- 
CERTAINTY BY  PAYMENT  IN  LUMP  SUMS  AND 
IN   ADVANCE. 

It  probably  never  enters  the  minds  of  most  of 
these  poor  men  that,  once  given  a  perfect  security 
for  the  money  they  contributed,  they  might,  with 
comparative  ease,  make  this  reception  of  old  age 
pension  as  certain,  humanly  speaking,  as  daily 
sunrise.  A  man  may  at  twenty  years  of  age  enter- 
tain the  gravest  doubt  of  being  able,  when  he 
reaches  sixty  or  sixty-five,  to  spare  monthly  sums 
for  providing  a  pension  to  begin  at  seventy.  But 
he  can  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  he  desire, 
he  may  exercise  enough  self-denial  to  save,  in  a 
year  or  two  of  youth,  the  whole  sum  necessary  for 
such  a  purpose  ;  and  that,  sinking  it  with,  we  will 
say,  the  post-office,  he  may  be  perfectly  certain 
that  nothing  can  ever  deprive  him  of  his  pension 
if  he  live  to  the  age  at  which  he  is  entitled  to 
claim  it. 

For  one  cash  payment  of  £$,  which  a  young 
man  of  twenty  can  easily  save  if  he  choose,  he  can 
(at  that  age)  be  assured  a  pension  of  ten  pounds  a 
year  (or  say  four  shillings  a  week)  from  the  day  he 
reaches  seventy  years,  an  amount  considerably 
more  than  he  would  ever,  if  a  pauper,  receive 
from  the  poor-rates.  Moreover,  he  might  secure 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  by  paying  twice  or  thrice 
five  pounds. 

Of  course  some  will  say  that,  no  matter  how 
cheaply  this  boon  be  offered,  the  man  may  die  be- 
fore seventy,  and  get  nothing  for  his  money.  This 
objection  shows  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  insurance.  An  annuity  insurance,  like  a 
sick-pay  insurance,  is  made  for  a  contingency  or 
chance,  not  for  a  certainty.  The  lad  who  buys 
such  a  "Deferred  Annuity,"  or  claim  to  pension, 
as  I  have  described,  pays  the  price,  not  of  a  pen- 
sion absolutely,  but  only  of  his  own  chance  of 
living  to  draw  the  pension.  If  the  money  he  paid 
in  were  to  be  handed  back  to  his  representatives 
in  case  of  his  dying  before  reaching  seventy  years, 
he  would  have  to  pay  a  greatly  larger  sum  of 
money. 


There    is    no    more    cruel    and    mischievous 
hindrance   to  thrift    and    providence   than    t|h 
caused  either  by  the  thoughtlessness  or  by  the  c  jis- 
honesty  of  people  who  exclaim,  "  Leave  the  wc  irk- 
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ing  man  alone  to  make  his  own  provision  !  He 
can  manage  his  own  affairs  a  great  deal  better 
than  other  people  can  manage  them  for  him ! " 
and  so  forth.  A  little  reflection  will  show  the 
folly  of  this  assertion.  Suppose  the  working  man 
be  a  watchmaker,  he  will  surely  think  it  a  folly  if 
any  one  exclaims,  "  Let  every  shoemaker  make 
his  own  watch."  The  calculation  and  investment 
of  money,  and  specially  the  investment  of  savings 
in  insurance,  is  a  matter  of  special  and  difficult 
finance,  the  full  theoretical  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  which  requires  the  careful  study  of  years. 
The  fact  of  a  man  "  being  a  working  man  "  in  the 
sense  of  an  artisan  or  an  agricultural  labourer,  no 
more  qualifies  him  to  manage  his  fellow-work- 
men's savings  than  it  qualifies  him  to  make 
Gobelin  tapestry  or  to  draught  Acts  of  Parliament. 
( Jn  the  contrary,  the  fact  of  his  working  every  day 
und  all  day  long,  with  his  hands,  at  other  things,  is 
a  strong  presumption  that  he  has  not  had  the 
leisure  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the  points 
to  be  considered  by  any  one  who  would  master 
this  complicated  and  difficult  finance. 

And  yet  this  foolish,  wicked  cry  is  so  common  as 
to  make  many  people  accept  the  claim  it  makes 
without  reflecting  on  the  matter  for  an  instant. 
Let  us  look  for  its  source.  I  have  called  it  a 
foolish  cry,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  ignorance  and 
self-conceit,  and  a  wicked  cry,  so  far  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, at  it  too  often  does,  from  selfish  fraud.  The 
members  of  bad  friendly  societies  generally  echo, 
as  parrots  might,  the  phrase  their  officials  put  irt 
their  mouths ;  but  the  officials  start  the  cry  to 
prevent  their  own  robbery  being  brought  to  light, 
Here  I  am  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  distinctly 
of  bad  societies,  of  the  very  many  which  never 
have  been  able  to  show  an  actuary's  certificate  of 
soundness  for  their  tables,  or  a  valuation,  other- 
wise than  deficient,  of  their  funds.  Their  cry  of 
"  Leave  the  working  man  to  manage  his  own 
friendly  societies,"  amounts  in  plain  English  to 
saying  "  Leave  the  working  man  to  be  robbed  by 
us  as  long  as  he  has  a  shilling."  No  sound  friendly 
society  should  be  afraid  of  its  accounts  and  man- 
agement being  open  to  the  examination  of  skilled 
financiers,  but  it  is  the  representatives  of  the  un- 
sound ones  who,  with  good  reason,  dread  the  ex- 
amination and  exposure  of  their  villainies.  Be- 
cause such  societies  as  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Foresters  have  had  the  honesty  to  investigate  their 
financial  condition,  and  the  courage  to  take 
proper  measures  for  securing  themselves  from 
deficiencies,  a  multitude  of  swindlers  shelter  them- 
selves under  their  wing,  and  pretend  to  regard 
.very  word  said  against  bad  clubs  as  being  levelled 
against  good  ones.  The  pity  is  that,  either 
ignorantly  or  thoughtlessly,  members  and  managers 
if  good  clubs  echo  this  cry  from  officials  of  bad 
ones,  and  thus,  of  their  own  accord,  degrade 
their  good  organisations  into  the  class  of  the  bad 
ones,  whose  fraudulent  managers  have  the  best 
possible  reason,  by  outcry  and  impudence,  to 
object  to  light  being  let  in  upon  their  deeds  of 
darkness,  and  to  the  working  men'  whom  they 
delude  being  warned  against  their  plunderers. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  interest 
fraudulent  club-officials  have  in  crying  "  Leave  the 


working  man  to  manage  his  own  business  I "  But, 
apart  from  all  fraud,  it  is  a  very  melancholy  fact 
that  a  great  number  of  the  clubs  which  break  from 
day  to  day  do  not  break  from  fraud  but  from  ignor- 
ance, and  just  because  they  are  managed  by  work- 
ing men  who,  though  honest  as  the  sun,  and 
incapable  of  filching  a  sixpence  from  the  funds, 
undertake,  in  the  clubs  they  establish  and  manage, 
liabilities  which  actuaries,  who  understand  the 
subject,  know  to  be  as  impossible  to  meet  event- 
ually as  it  would  be  for  any  one  to  supply  the 
public  with  half-sovereigns  at  one  shilling  a-piece. 

The  working-man  branch  secretary  of  a  friendly 
society,  which  by  its  own  actuarial  valuation  shows 
a  fund  of  only/"7,ooo  and  a  deficiency  of£itf,OQQ, 
knows  so  little  of  the  subject,  and  how  deficiencies 
are  estimated,  that  he  writes  to  me  denying  the 
fact,  on  the  ground  that  the  society  never  had 
^"147,000  to  lose ! 

The  friends  of  the  independent  "working 
man  "  should  try  to  show  him  that  no  one  who 
moots  these  matters  wants  to  touch  the  money  in 
his  clubs,  but  only  to  secure  him  from  its  loss  by 
either  ignorant  mismanagement  or  deliberate  and 
cruel  fraud. 

And  they  should  also  know  that  the  heads  of 
great  and  prosperous  organisations,  such  as  the 
Odd  Fellows,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  mere  uneducated 
artisans,  living  by  daily  wages,  as  designing  per- 
sons wish  them  to  suppose. 


"  Why,"  say  some  people,  "  should  there  be  so 
much  noise  made  about  thrift  and  providence  at 
the  present  time  ?  There  are  so  many  members 
in  friendly  societies  and  burial  societies,  so  many 
contributors  to  savings'  banks,  so  many  share- 
holders in  building  societies ;  there  are  so  many 
public  aids  to  thrift  provided,  and  the  education, 
which  is  now  becoming  universal,  is  so  certain  to 
make  every  one  independent  and  provident,  that 
we  may  be  spared  all  trouble  upon  this  subject,  and 
may  quiet  our  minds  about  it  with  the  conviction 
that  the  social  regeneration  of  our  people,  and  their 
elevation  above  beggary  and  pauperism,  is  only  a 
question  of  time." 

This  is  the  cry  of  the  selfish  and  lazy ;  of  those 
who  do  not  care  to  consider  the  matter  far  enough 
to  notice  that  every  public  aid,  every  new  ma- 
chinery, every  improved  opportunity  provided  for 
encouraging  thrift,  is,  after  all,  in  its  very  nature, 
offered  to  only  one  class,  the  class  of  the  thrifty, 
who  understand  and  do  their  social  duty;  and 
never  touches  at  all  the  nature  or  the  needs  of  the 
class  of  the  wasteful,  whom  the  best  of  banks,  the 
best  of  counsel,  the  best  of  benefit  societies,  and 
other  machinery,  can  never  induce  to  lay  a  farthing 
by- 
Some  people  tell  us  that  enough  is  done  when 
we  give  our  people  good  organisations  and  sound 
security  for  all  the  providence  they  may  be  de- 
sirous of  securing.  This  has  not  yet  been  done 
by  very  many  degrees,  and,  were  it  done  in  the 
utmost  imaginable  fulness,  it  would  never  avail  to 
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render  independent  the  wasteful  class  whom  all 
our  efforts  ought  to  keep  in  view. 


This  is  the  last  of  the  obvious  hindrances  to 
thrift  I  will  touch. 

It  is  no  very  great  wonder  that  the  poor  should 
be,  as  many  of  them  are,  careless  and  unthinking 
with  regard  to  providence,  and  that  the  best  of 
them  should  be  so  often  discouraged  from  prudent 
courses  by  the  failure,  which  beset  so  many  noble 
efforts  at  independence,  when  we  note  how  won- 
derfully little  the  "  educated  classes  "  of  the  com- 
munity know  individually  on  these  important 
topics.  Perhaps  a  good  many  of  my  readers,  who 
have  so  far  perused  this  set  of  papers  (readers  who 
unless  caring  for'the  subject  would  have  left  them  j 
unread  altogether),  may  judge  the  general  ignor-  | 
ance  on  these  subjects  by  examining  themselves 
as  to  their  own  previous  knowledge,  and  by  asking 
themselves  how  much  they  knew  about  them 
twelve  months  ago. 

In    a    paper    read    at    the    Mansion     House 
Thrift  Conference  in  1880,  I  made  the  following 


suggestion  to  my  hearers,  which  I  will  here  re- 
peat ;  namely,  that,  to  measure  the  general  ignor- 
ance of  educated  men  on  these  points,  they  should 
each  spend  a  single  evening  in  trying  to  write 
down,  for  their  own  personal  satisfaction,  clear 
statements  in  answer  to  such  a  set  of  questions  as 
these: 

"  What  is  providence  ?  What  is  thrift  ?  What 
are  savings  ?  What  are  savings'  banks  ?  How  are 
they  managed  ?  Which  sort  are  best  ?  What 
security  do  they  give  ?  What  is  the  principle  of 
insurance  ?  What  is  its  practice  ?  What  is  a 
benefit  club  ?  How  is  it  secured  ?  How  can  we 
judge  it,  so  that  in  telling  a  servant  or  workman  to 
join  it,  we  shall  know  that  we  are  not  advising  the 
poor  fellow  to  fling  his  hardly-eamed  and  hardly- 
spared  savings  into  the  sea  P  What  are  the  hind- 
rances in  the  way  of  poor  men's  providence  ? 
Can  private  efforts  remove  them  ?  Can  philan- 
thropy?    Can  the  nation  itself?" 

These  are  all  questions  which  we  should  ear- 
nestly study  ourselves,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure 
what  we  are  about  when  we  presume  to  censure 
the  wastefulness  of  the  thriftless  and  poor,  far 
more,  when  we  endeavour,  as  we  ought,  to  guide 
and  counsel,  and  secure  the  noble  independence 
of  our  thrifty  fellow-men. 
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IT  was  a  little  before  that  I  first  grew  acquainted 
with  Wolcot.  He  gave  me  at  different  times 
many  beautiful  songs  and  other  pieces  of  his 
charming  poetry,  of  which  I  afterwards  made  great 
use.  Wolcot  is  one  of  the  few  extraordinary  men 
of  the  present  times.  In  his  poetry  he  is  by  turns 
vulgar,  delicate,  abusive,  and  sometimes  sublime. 
He  neither  begs,  borrows,  nor  steals,  but  is  always 
himself  and  himself  alone.  His  conversation  is 
seldom  entertaining,  and  never  informing.  "  What 
mortal  could  suppose,"  said  a  lady,  "that  such  a 
man  had  written  so  many  fine  things?"  Wolcot 
began  his  career  in  the  great  world  by  abusing 
the  painters  and  the  king;  but  long  before  his 
"  Exhibition  Odes,"  he  published  a  poem  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  the  subject  "ACornish 
Ball  in  a  Bam,"  truly  original  and  full  of  humour. 
His  notes  to  Mrs.  Robinson  (published  in  her 
Life)  are  the  prettiest  of  trifles. 

When  a  composer  feels  himself  equal  to  works 
of  length  and  consequence,  an  oratorio  is  the  thing 
which  naturally  occurs,  "In  respect  of  its  con- 
sisting of  Recitative,  Songs,  and  Choruses  (as 
Touchstone  would  say),  I  like  it  well,  but  because 
it  is  too  long  I  like  it  not  at  all ! "  The  length 
of  one  Part  (improperly  termed  an  Act)  is  sufficient 
to  engage  without  fatiguing  the  attention.  Con- 
ceiving this  principle  to  be  just,  I  fixed  on  Warton's 
"Ode  to  Fancy"  as  a  proper  piece  for  my  purpose. 


It  never  was  well  performed  but  once  at  Bath, 
when  Miss  Linley  sang  the  principal  soprano  part. 

My  acquaintance  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
came  on  by  degrees,  commencing  about  this  time. 
I  sometimes  met  Mr.  Burke  at  his  table.  He  had 
a  vehemence  of  conversation  not  always  pleasant ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  assumed  on  account  of  Sir 
Joshua's  deafness. 

Being  at  a  loss  for  proper  duets  to  teach  those 
who  were  learning  to  sing,  I  composed  two  or 
three  for  that  purpose.  They  were  afterwards 
increased  to  twelve,  and  became  my  first  Set  of 
Canzonets.  They  were  originally  composed  for  a 
treble  and  a  tenor,  but  knowing  by  experience 
that  the  public  understand  no  clefs  but  the  treble 
and  bass,  I  was  obliged  to  convert  the  tenor  into 
a  second  treble,  and  frequently  to  alter  the  parts, 
much  to  its  disadvantage.  In  this  debased  state 
they  were  printed,  and  I  am  truly  hurt  that  I 
cannot  publish  them  as  they  were  at  first  com- 
posed. To  the  first  canzonet,  "Time  has  not 
thinned  my  flowing  hair,"  I  many  years  after 
added  a  chorus  on  the  same  subject  which  has  often 
been  performed. 

For  these  canzonets  there  is  a  continual  demand. 
I  also  composed  about  this  time  eight  sonatas  for 
the  harpsichord,  accompanied  with  two  violins, 
tenor,  and  bass.  They  never  were  noticed  by  the 
public,  but  much  approved  in  all  private  parties 
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where  they  were  performed.  I  had  the  mortifi- 
cation lately  to  find  that  the  plates  were  destroyed, 
so  that,  like  my  hymns,  they  only  exist  in  the  pos- 
session of  private  persons,  who  have  many  copies 
in  print  and  in  manuscript.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
fate  of  this  work  for  many  reasons.  They  did  me 
credit  as  compositions,  and  they  were  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  musical  engraving  that  has 
yet  been  produced. 

I  think  it  was  about  this  period  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  Goldsmith,  whom  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  at  Dr.  Munckley's.  Goldsmith  was  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  world.  "I  have  invited,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "  to  meet  you  a  person  with  whom  I 
got  acquainted  at  my  country  lodging.  He  is 
certainly  a  man  of  parts,  but  shy  of  conversation. 
I  wish  to  assist  him,  if  I  knew  how."  With 
us  was  also  Israel  Mauduits,  author  of  the  very 
popular  pamphlet  (in  its  day),  "Considerations 
on  the  German  War."  In  the  course  of  some 
years  after  this  I  met  Goldsmith  frequently  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  when  he  was  "rich  in  the 
world's  regard."  But  by  some  means  or  other  he 
never  seemed  to  hold  his  level  with  the  company ; 
for  if  any  joke  was  to  be  played  off  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  proper  subject.  Time  revenges  all 
injuries  of  this  sort.  I  do  not  think  Goldsmith's 
name  will  last  for  ever;  but  it  will  exist  when  that 
of  his  jokers  will  be  forgotten. 

It  had  been  my  wish  to  establish  a  periodical 
paper  like  the  "  Spectator."  I  have  mentioned  it 
at  different  periods  of  my  life  to  various  persons 
who  were  fit  to  be  associated  in  such  an  under- 
taking, among  others  to  Goldsmith.  He  much 
approved  of  the  design,  and  it  was  so  far  advanced 
that  we  agreed  to  write  forty  papers  each  before  the 
first  publication,  so  that  if  we  met  with  no  assis- 
tance the  work  might  still  go  on  without  interrup- 
tion. By  our  living  so  far  apart,  and  Goldsmith's 
unexpected  death  soon  following,  we  had  no  further 
conversation  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  little  essays  of  his,  which  have  since 
appeared,  were  intended  for  this  work,  as  some  of 
mine  (published  in  the  "  Four  Ages ")  were 
avowedly  so.  Conceiving  myself,  with  proper  pre- 
paration, capable  of  carrying  on  such  a  work,  I 
proposed  it  to  different  booksellers,  who,  conceiv- 
ing the  design  rather  antiquated,  refused  to  be 
concerned.  I  was  assured  that  while  the  "Rambler" 
was  ^periodical  publication,  the  booksellers  got 
nothing  by  it;  indeed,  the  author  in  the  last  paper 
rather  hints  its  want  of  success. 

As  I  write  at  a  great  distance  of  time  from  that 
part  of  my  life  to  which  this  narrative  is  arrived.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  ascertain  incidents  by  dates,  nor 
indeed  is  it  in  general  material,  but  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  nave  said  in  what  year  it  was  that 
Kirkman  the  harpsichord-maker  showed  me  at  Mr. 
Jennings's  in  Great  Ormond  Street  the  first  piano- 
forte that  was  ever  seen  in  England.  It  came 
from  Portugal,  a  country  not  famous  for  mechanical 
inventions,  and  it  was  about  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  Rucker  harpsichord.  The  instrument  was  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect,  but  as  it  afforded  to  the  per- 
former an  opportunity  of  expression  which  the 
harpsichord  had  not,  nor  could  have,  I  was  much 
delighted  with  it,  and  recommended  it  strongly 


to  Kirkman's  attention,  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing him  that  the  period  was  not  remote  when 
the  harpsichord  would  be  disused.  My  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  I  rightly  remember.  Backer 
was  the  first  maker  of  the  grand  pianoforte,  and 
Zumpe  of  the  small  square  one.  To  trace  the 
improvements  of  this  instrument  to  the  present 
time  is  not  to  my  purpose. 

In  the  early  days  of  Dr.  Arne  he  published  two 
books  of  Lyric  Harmony,  in  which  are  some 
melodies  very  pretty  and  original.  I  liked  them 
on  the  first  hearing,  and  still  hear  them  with  plea- 
sure. Four  of  these  I  considered  as  proper  sub- 
jects for  quartets  ;  a  song  of  Dr.  Greene's  and 
another  of  my  own  completed  the  set.  These 
compositions  will  be  found  to  differ  exceedingly 
from  what  is  called  Harmonising,  the  latter  being 
simply  singing  thorough-bass  to  a  melody,  the 
former  are  considered  as  subjects  to  be  treated 
scientifically.  Nothing  takes  more  hold  on  the 
public  ear  than  an  old  tune  long  approved  and 
often  sung ;  these  quartets  having  these  recom- 
mendations, produce  all  the  effect  and  approba- 
tion I  expected  from  them.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  I  introduced  a  movement  of  my  own  into 
Dr.  Ame's  "  Where  the  Bee  sucks." 

I  had  now  attained  my  forty-seventh  year  with- 
out having  any  other  means  of  subsistence  than 
what  I  laboured  for.  I  embraced  an  opportunity 
offered  me  by  the  then  organist  of  Exeter  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  place,  which  he  resigned,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  in  my  favour,  as  I  had 
in  my  early  days  regularly  officiated  for  Travers  at 
the  King's  Chapel. 

Cathedral  duty  was  not  new  to  me.  I  found  a 
bad  choir,  which  I  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  good  one.  By  degrees  I  succeeded,  and 
it  is  now  (1801),  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the 
best  in  the  kingdom.  Some  time  previous  to  this 
I  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lowth, 
Bishop  of  London,  on  the  subject  of  the  "Te 
Deum."  We  both  agreed  as  to  the  proper  division 
of  the  parts  of  that  hymn,  and  having  my  own 
opinion  aided  by  so  very  respectable  a  critic,  I 
executed  our  joint  ideas  by  composing  my  service 
in  "F.  It  is  all  in  plain  counterpoint  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  The  same  plan  was  continued 
through  the  Jubilate,  Sanctus,  Commandments, 
and  Creed,  and  in  the  evening  service  as  well. 
The  effect  was  in  all  respects  superior  to  my  ex- 
pectation. 

The  first  time  of  performance,  besides  the  usual 
congregation,  the  church  was  full  of  soldiers,  who 
are  always  talkative  and  noisy.  However,  by 
degress  the  noise  abated,  and  they  were  all  atten- 
tion. I  shall  never  forget  the  diminuendo  of  the 
buzz  after  the  first  response  of  the  Command- 
ments ;  by  the  time  it  had  been  three  times  re- 
peated the  whole  congregation  was  as  silent  as 
if  the  church  had  been  vacant. 

It  may  be  proper  to  show  in  what  respect  this 
composition  differs  from  others  of  the  same  kind. 
Every  preceding  service  in  the  church  is  in  point  of 
modulation  unlike  any  other  composition,  nay,  it 
is  unlike  anthems,  the  other  musical  pieces  of  a 
cathedral.  A  composer,  as  is  well  known  to 
musicians,  modulates  from  the  key  to   its  fifth. 
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sixth,  fourth,  etc.,  once  and  once  only ;  in  the  old 
services  these  modulations  are  made  and  quitted 
over  and  over  again.  Seeing  no  reason  why  the 
modulations  in  services  might  not  be  upon  the 
same  principle  as  in  other  compositions,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  usual  method,  and  never  returned 
to  a  key  when  I  had  quitted  it ;  this  rule  is 
observed  in  my  other  services,  as  well  as  the 
proper  accent  and  emphasis  of  the  words,  together 
with  their  expression.  I  varied  from  the  usual 
score  of  treble,  counter-tenor,  tenor,  and  bass, 
partly  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  choir  and 
partly  from  an  inclination  to  adapt  the  instru- 
mental plan  to  voices,  which,  being  first  and 
second  violin,  alto,  and  bass,  L  had  first  and  second 
treble,  tenor,  and  bass.  This  had  its  advantages 
by  the  second  treble  being  nearer  connected  with 
the  first,  although  it  loses  in  being  deprived  of 
the  spirit  of  the  counter-tenor. 

Manv  years  after  1  recomposed  this  service  for 
five  parts,  when  the  alto  was  added.  My  service 
in  F  was  soon  followed  by  another  in  E,  four 
sharps.  About  this  time  I  made  the  anthem  of 
"  [  beheld,  and  lo  a  great  multitude,"  when  I  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  considering  the  organ  not 
as  the  double  of  the  singing  parts,  but  as  a  band 
accompanying  the  choir;  in  consequence  it 
differed  from  the  voices  in  some  parts,  and  sus- 
tained them  in  others,  much  upon  the  plan  of 
Handel's  choruses.  The  effect  answered  my  ex- 
pectation, and  I  afterwards  made  many  other 
anthems  upon  the  same  principle. 

I  do  not  recollect  anything  particular  in  my 
literary  pursuits  at  this  time.  I  continued  to  im- 
prove myself  in  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, and  at  times  read  Terence  and  Virgil. 
Parts  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  were  familiar  to  me, 
but  I  never  could  read  either  of  these  poets  from 
beginning  to  end.  Batler  was  from  my  earliest 
days  my  travelling  companion.  I  still  think 
"  Hudibras "  contains  the  most  in  the  smallest 
compass  of  any  work  existing.  I  am  an  exception 
to  Johnson's  remark  on  this  work,  for  I  certainly 
have  read  it  through,  nay,  very  often.  He  says 
no  man  ever  accomplished  it. 

As  1  have  mentioned  Johnson's  name,  let  it  be 
one  of  my  sinful  confessions  if  I  declare  that,  as 
an  author,  he  never  ranked  so  high  in  my  estima- 
tion as  in  that  of  the  world  in  general.  Let  us 
judge  impartially  of  him  from  his  works.  Does  it 
appear  from  them  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
divinity,  history,  law,  physic,  mathematics,  paint- 
ing, music,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  or, 
without  swelling  the  catalogue  further,  with  any 
one  of  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences? 
No  one,  I  suppose,  can  mistake  my  meaning  so 
mnch  as  to  compare  the  common  knowledge 
which  every  one  has  with  the  full  attainment 
which  a  student  possesses,  or  that  being  a  good 
Christian  is  being  a  good  divine. 

Johnson's  poetry,  and  his  style  as  well,  had  more 
of  art  than  nature.  His  prettiest  thing  (1  believe 
his  last)  is  the  little  poem  on  the  death  of  Levett. 
His  dictionary  is  a  much  better  book  to  read  than 
to  consult.  The  quotations  are  pleasant,  but  the 
words  are  worse  explained  than  in  other  diction- 
aries.   Who  should  undertake  to  explain  English 


words  without  being  acquainted  with  our  ancient 
language,  or  to  make  notes  on  Shakespeare  with- 
out reading  the  authors  of  his  time  ?  Perhaps  there 
never  existed  a  man  with  talents  for  knowing  so 
much  who  knew  so  little.  But,  if  I  have  no 
opinion  of  his  acquirements,  to  which  I  entirely 
confine  my  remarks,  I  have  the  greatest  of  his 
goodness.  I  do  not  mean  his  superstitions,  but 
his  domestic  actions,  in  which  his  thousand  acts 
of  forbearance  and  active  benevolence  to  those 
"who  none  would  notice  if  he  did  not"  (as  he 
says  himself)  show  a  heart  as  much  above  what 
mankind  usually  possess,  as  was  the  world's 
opinion  of  his  literary  character. 

When  I  had  attained  my  fiftieth  year  I  was 
engaged  in  composing  the  music  for  some  operas, 
one  of  them  being  by  General  Burgoyne,  entitled, 
the  "  Lord  of  the  Manor."  My  church  composi- 
tions increased  fast.  1  composed  at  that  time  an 
evening  service  in  E,  three  flats. 

Most  probably  I  composed  many  other  things 
before  1785,  when  I  interrupted  the  sameness  of 
my  life  by  making  a  littk:  tout  on  the  Continent. 


gaba's   »al. 

ONLY  some  crumpled  satin,— a  baby's  hni  thai  I 
Take  yearly  from  its  hiding -place,  and  yet  again  put 
by. 
For  memory  fondly  pictures  the  form  of  a  little  face 
Peeping  out  soft  and  smiling  from  its  nest  of  snowy  lace. 


Only  a  faded  relic  of  the  time  when  I  was  young, 

Of  the  time  when  a  pair  of  little  arms  about  roe  fondly 

Those  arms  still  gather  round  me  in  many  a  sweet  caress, 
And  I  know  with  the  growth  of  manhood  he  does  not  love 


The  heart  must  lie  very  narrow  thai  has  only  room  for  one, 
And  I  love  the  gentle  daughter  brought  home  by  my  only 


For  my  darling  gave  me  all  his  love  in  the  spring-time  of  his 

life. 
And  1  am  content  to  share  it  now  with  his  children  nod  his 


My  son  is  a  fine  bronzed  soldier — a  hero,  too,  they  say— 
And  he  laughs  as  he  tells  his  mother  how  fast  he  is  gating 


But  in  thought  I  wander  backward  to  the  baby  days  of  old. 
And  I  see  among  the  silver,  streaks  of  the  early  gold. 


It  is  only  a  nursery  relic  that  I  look  at  year  by  year, 

But  I  pot  it  back  in  its  hiding-place  with  a  smile  that  seems 

a  tear, 
For  somehow-all  unbidden -comes  o'er  me  a  throb  of  pain. 
When  I  thbk  that  the  days  of  long  ago  will  never  come 
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Old  Upsala,  he  vainly 
tried  to  forget  the  librarian's  strange  words  and 
still  stranger  manner.  In  vain  he  told  himself 
that  the  words  were  the  haphazard  babble  of  an 
addled  brain  ;  he  could  not  reason  himself  out  of 
the  fancy  that  they  had  some  connection  with  the 
fascination  which  had  so  often  drawn  him  hither. 
He  climbed  the  centre  mound,  and  sat  long 
gazing  over  the  wide  plain.  Upsala,  with  the  red 
towers  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  many- windowed 
walls  of  the  Library,  rising  high  above  the  tiled 
roofs,  and  the  dark  green  of  the  trees  in  the 
Botanical-garden,  seemed  nearer  than  it  really  was. 
All  round  the  horizon  the  dark  blue  lines  of  the 
pine-forests  promised  change  from  the  monotony 
of  the  plain. 

This  was  the  burial-place — of  whom  ?  Who 
were  those  gods  of  old  who  yet  could  die  and  be 
buried  ?  Thor,  and  Odin,  and  Frega,  who  were 
they?  Only  the  Brocken-spectres  of  history's 
fogLjy  morning.  Axel  lived  before  the  worship 
of  the  abstract  was  the  established  religion,  and 
he  was  troubled  with  few  historic  doubts,  as  he 
sat  on  Odin's  grave,  thinking  how  the  earth  shook 
under  him  as  he  strode  over  the  Lapland-plains, 
and  how,  in  the  depths  of  the  pine-forests,  Thor 
had  met  with  bewildered  travellers,  known  to 
them  by  his  hammer,  but  mostly  by  the  awfulncss 
of  his  eyes.  It  was  fitting,  thought  Axel,  that  they 
should  be  buried  here,  where  they  may  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  far-reaching  plain,  and 
where  the  sunset  may  look  unhindered  on  their 
graves. 


The  village  of  Old  Upsala  is  a  little  bower  of 
orchards.  The  red  houses  nestle  kindly  into  the 
motherly  bosoms  of  the  trees,  from  among  which 
the  church  lifts  up  its  white  belfry  close  to  the 
mounds.  There  is  a  friendliness  and  warmth  in 
the  aspect  of  the  little  village  which  strongly  con- 
trasts with  the  dreary  monotony  all  around. 

Axel  saw  that  the  church-door  was  open.  He 
went  in,  crossing  the  little  churchyard — so  over- 
grown with  trees  that  the  sunbeams  could  hardly 
find  their  way  in. 

The  church  was  larger  than  he  had  expected ; 
it  was  high-roofed,  and  even  the  whitewash  did 
not  prevent  its  being  very  impressive.  Above  the 
plain  wooden  table,  and  under  the  window  (whose 
only  blazoning  was  the  waving  trees  which  swept 
it  with  their  branches,  and  the  blue  sky),  was  an 
old  wooden  crucifix. 

The  pulpit  stood  against  the  whitewashed  wall, 
half  way  down  the  church,  and  close  by  it  was  a 
clock  in  a  long  case,  whose  low  ticking  seemed  to 
thrill  through  the  empty  church,  and  make  the 
silence  audible. 

Axel  went  softly  into  a  pew  and  sat  down.  He 
was  naturally  devout,  but  even  his  confirmation 
had  scarcely  made  so  profound  and  solemn  an 
impression  upon  him  as  this  House  of  God,  with 
its  image  of  the  Christ  upon  the  Rood,  set  up  at 
the  very  foot  of  Odin's  grave.  The  White  Christ 
had  triumphed.  Here  for  ages  His  altar  had 
stood,  and  His  Gospel  had  been  slowly  and  surely 
turning  the  hearts  of  the  wild  Northmen  of  old. 
Axel  thought  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  and  the  "Viper 
Song,"  and  then  of  the  kindly,  honest  people  of 
his  native  village,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  the  future  shaped  itself  before  him.  The 
idea  of  becoming  a  pastor  had  of  necessity  often 
occurred  to  him,  as  a  pastor's  son,  but  hitherto  he 
had  shrunk  from,  it.  He  craved  for  more  adven- 
ture and  excitement  than  he  could  find  in  such  a 
life  as  his  father's;  but  to-day,  in  this  strange 
and  solemn  church,  around  which  so  many  wild 
legends  gathered,  that  life  appeared  to  him  as  it 
had  never  appeared  before.  It  was  no  longer 
narrow  and  monotonous.  Here,  with  that  old 
clock,  like  Time  himself,  ticking  the  years  and  the 
centuries  in  and  out,  the  procession  of  the  gene- 
rations seemed  to  pass  before  him;  and,  like  a 
ha  If- rem  em  be  red  strain  of  music,  one  of  his 
father's  texts  came  into  his  mind,  "  He  hath 
gathered  together  all  things  in  Christ." 

Not  even  the  cathedral  at  Upsala  had  spoken 
to  Axel's  inmost  soul  as  did  this  village  church,  , 
whose  shadowing  trees  were  perhaps  the  direct 
descendants  of  those  which  grew  in  the  Sacred 
Grove,  where  the  blood  of  the  victims  had  flowed, 
and  the  fierce  Valhalla  chants  had  been  sung,  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

A  thousand  years  !  Axel  thought  that  the  clock 
ticked  out  the  words — A  thousand  years  ! 
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And  the  years  which  went  before?  And  the 
years  to  be  ?  And  the  brief,  uncertain  life  of 
man  ?  Axel  remembered  his  father's  words — "  He 
too,  perhaps,  will  return  a  grey-haired  man,  with 
his  son  by  his  side;"  and  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  he  could  not  endure  to  be  separated  from 
that  dear  father  and  the  tender  little  mother  for 
another  day.  Who  could  tell  how  soon  the  great 
separation  might  come  ? 

*  *  • 

The  sounds  of  sweeping  made  by  an  ineffective 
broom  brought  Axel  back  to  realities — as  we  are 
pleased  to  call  that  infinitesimal  fraction,  the 
present  moment — that  is,  to  the  old  woman  who 
was  cleaning  the  church,  and  to  the  sense  of  its 
being  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Which  of  us  does  not 
know  it  ?  and  yet  who  can  describe  the  conflicting 
sense  of  labour  and  rest,  of  completion  and  excite- 
ment, which  we  all  more  or  less  associate  with 
Saturday  afternoon  ? 

The  old  crone  did  not  interrupt  her  sweeping 
to  acknowledge  Axel's  civil  salutation,  but  he  for- 
got the  questions  he  would  have  asked  her  had 
she  been  more  affable,  in  the  sight  which  met  his 
eyes,  seen  through  the  open  church  door,  A  girl 
sat  on  one  of  the  graves  close  by  the  path.  Her 
face  was  a  little  turned  away,  but  Axel  could  see 
that  it  was  delicately  fair.  One  heavy  plait  of  fair 
hair  had  slipped  from  its  fastening,  perhaps 
weighed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  silver  arrow 
which  still  transfixed  it  as  it  hung  down,  reaching 
to  below  her  waist.  She  had  a  broad  hat  on  her 
head,  and  her  dress,  simple  as  it  was,  was  not. that 
of  a  peasant.  She  was  busily  at  work,  making  a 
wreath  of  white  roses.  A  basketful  of  them  stood 
on  the  grave  beside  her. 

Very  small  things  determine  the  courses  of  our 
lives,  apparently.  Had  the  girl  not  upset  her 
basket  of  roses  in  turning  to  see  who  went  by, 
Axel  would  have  gone  on  his  way  without  so  much 
as  seeing  her  face. 

The  girl  hastily  triad  to  save  the  basket,  then, 
blushing  very  red,  she  began  to  pick  them  up. 
Axel  was  rather  shy,  but  under  the  circumstances 


it  required  more  presence  of  mind  to  pass  on  than 
to  stop  and  help  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she,  when  he  presented  her 
with  a  handful  of  roses.  "  It  was  very  clumsy  of 
me,  and  they  were  all  arranged  ! " 

It  took  some  time  to  pick  them  all  up,  and  Axel 
found  courage  to  remark  that  he  had  never  been 
here  before,  but  that  he  hoped  to  come  often. 

"  Have  you  a  grave  here  ?"  asked  the  girl,  fixing 
her  sweet  eyes  upon  him.  "  This  is  my  mother's 
grave,"  she  added  in  a  lower  voice ;  "  she  died 
when  I  was  quite  little,  but  I  always  keep  her  grave 
dressed  with  flowers  in  the  summer,  because  she 
loved  them  so." 

"  My  mother  is  still  alive,"  said  Axel,  his 
thoughts  in  the  church  coming  back  to  him  like  a 
sharp  pang ;  "  but  she  is  a  long  way  off." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  during  which  Axel 
found  himself  holding  the  unfinished  wreath, 
while  she  deftly  fastened  on  more  roses. 

"Are  you  a  student?"  asked  the  girl,  more 
shyly  than  she  had  yet  seemed. 

"Yes,"  said  Axel;  and  then  a  feeling  he  did 
not  understand  prompted  him  to  add,  blushing 
furiously,  "  Perhaps  you  think  I  look  very  young, 
but  I  am  full  sixteen — I  was  sixteen  last  March." 

"I  am  older  than  you,  then,"  said  the  girl, 
smiling  frankly  at  him ;  "lam  nearly  seventeen." 

After  this  a  further  exchange  of  confidences 
followed.  Axel  learnt  that  the  girl's  name  was 
Ebba,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Professor 
Larsson.  She  had  often  heard  her  father  speak  of 
the  good  Pastor  Soderman ;  but  she  had  been 
from  home  for  several  months,  and  so  had  not 
heard  that  his  son  was  coming  to  Upsala. 

"1  shall  scold  the  little  papa  for  not  having  told 
me,"  she  said,  "  His  mosses  make  him  forget 
even-thing  ;  but  yet  he  is  the  kindest  and  best 
father  in  the  world." 

The  rose-wreaths  were  finished,  and  Ebba  laid 
them  tenderly  on  the  grave.  It  had  only  a  wooden 
headstone,  with  the  name  and  age  of  the  profes- 
sor's wife  written  upon  it  in  black  letters. 

"  My  aunt  does  not  like  my  putting  flowers  on 
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the  grave,"  said  Ebba,  standing  a  little  aside,  and 
looking  thoughtfully  down  on  the  flowers ;  "she 
says  it  is  so  long  since  my  mother  died,  and  that 
it  is  time  now  to  think  of  her  only  in  glory.  But 
yet" — Ebba  spoke  in  a  half-apologetic,  half- 
pleading  tone,  folding  her  arms  closer  across  her 
slender  girlish  bosom  as  she  continued — "  I  like 
the  people  who  walk  past  on  Sundays  to  see  that 
she  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  so  sad  to  be  forgotten. 
It  always  hurts'  me  to  think  that  people  are  for- 
gotten," said  Ebba,  with  a  pleading  look  at  Axel. 
"  Once,  when  I  was  quite  little,  I  made  some  gar- 
lands to  lay  on  the  mounds,  it  seemed  so  cruel  to 
leave  them  there  with  only  grass  growing  over 
them.  But  Uncle  Dahl  said  that  it  was  heathenish, 
and  would  not  let  me  take  them  to  the  mounds." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  what  is  past  and 
forgotten,"  said  Axel,  moved  to  open  his  whole 
heart  to  this  girl  who  so  felt  the  pathos  of  the  for- 
gotten graves.  "This  is  a  place  to  make  one 
think  of  forgotten'  things  ;  yet  Old  Jorgens  advised 
me  to  come  here  to  find  forgetfulness." 

"  Poor  Old  Jorgens ! "  said  Ebba ;  "  how  I  pity 

"  He  is  happy ;  he  has  forgotten,"  said  Axel. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  cried  Ebba.  "  Oh  !  no, 
no  !  It  is  so  much  better  to  remember.  And,  you 
know,  he  does  not  really  forget,  for  he  knows  that 
he  has  forgotten.  You  have  been  very  kind;.  I 
shall  see  you  again  at  home,  sometimes,"  and 
Ebba  frankly  gave  him  her  hand.  "  Now  I  must 
go  in  to  help  my  aunt." 

Axel  watched  the  light  figure  till  it  turned  in  at 
the  parsonage  gate,  and  then  he  walked  slowly 
back  to  Upsala. 

chapter  in. 

The  week  before  the  summer  vacation,  Pro- 
fessor Larsson  invited  such  of  his  students  as  had 
given  him  satisfaction  during  the  session  to  drink 
coffee  at  his  house.  Since  bis  wife  died,  the  pro- 
fessor had  confined  his  hospitalities  to  these  half- 
yearly  receptions ;  at  which  he  produced,  for  the 
benefit  of  each  succeeding  generation  of  students, 
the  collection  of  Alpine  mosses  which  he  had 
made  in  his  early  manhood  in  Switzerland,  during 
a  walking  excursion. 

The  good  professor  always  made  the  same  little 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  of  the  ses- 
sion, in  which  he  referred  to  "  the  labours  of  the 
great  LinneV*  and  modestly  remarked  that  he 
possessed  a  small  collection  of  his  own,  which  he 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  to  such  of 
the  gentlemen  of  his  class  as  were  sufficiently 
advanced  in  their  botanical  studies  to  feel  an 
interest  in  examining  it.  After  which  the  pro- 
fessor would  put  on  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
of  portentous  size,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
magnifying  his  round,  boiled -gooseberry  eyes  to 
Cyclopean  proportions,  and  say,  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  "Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  a  very  profit- 
able vacation." 

Then  he  would  abruptly  disappear,  to  the  clap- 
ping and  drumming  of  his  students,  every  one  of 
whom  invariably  received  a  neatly  folded  note 
touched  in  exactly  the  same  terms,  and  formally 


requesting'  the  pleasure  of  the  respected  Herr 
So-and-so's  company  at  seven  o'clock  this 
evening. 

Axel  Soderman  had  written  home  with  some 
pride  to  say  that  he  had  grown  in  body  as  well  as 
in  mind  since  he  came  to  the  university.  But 
when  he  had  carefully  arranged  himself  in  his 
Sunday  suit  (made  by  the  best  tailor  in  Linkoping) 
he  perceived  that  even  the  adding  a  cubit  to  one's 
stature  has  its  disadvantages,  and  is  no  more  an 
unalloyed  good  than  any  other  earthly  blessing. 
He  had,  with  much  trouble,  brought  his  small 
clothes  to  a  firm  anchor  at  the  knee  ;  but  no  inge- 
nuity could  add  the  required  cubit  to  the  sleeves  of 
his  coat ;  and  Axel  could  only  comfort  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  the  sleeves  looked  long 
enough  when  he  did  not  stretch  out  his  arms, 
which  there  would  surely  be  no  need  to  do. 

But,  alas  for  delusive  hopes  !  At  sight  of  the 
professor,  bis  hair  brushed  straight  out  in  a  stiff 
fringe  round  bis  bald  head,  and  his  eyes  gleaming 
with  benevolence  through  his  goggles,  Axel  for- 
got all  about  the  exigencies  of  his  raiment,  and 
in  his  haste  to  grasp  the  professor's  extended 
hand,  thrust  out  his  own  so  indiscreetly  that  his 
sleeve  forthwith  retreated  half-way  up  his  arm 
(that  rascally  Linkoping  tailor  was  expressly 
enjoined  to  allow  for  Axel's  growing !).  The  pro- 
fessor did  not  observe  that  anything  was  amiss, 
and  shook  Axel's  hand  slowly  and  deliberately 
while  he  said,  "  My  dear  young  friend,  the  son  of 
my  dear  old  friend,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you ! 
You  have  given  me  much  satisfaction." 

In  his  pleasure  at  this  commendation,  Axel  re- 
covered his  self-possession  so  far  that  he  was  not 
much  disconcerted  at  hearing  one  of  the  seniors 
titter,  and  whisper  something  to  another,  who  re- 
plied, "Oh  no,  my  dear  fellow,  that  is  the 
country  cut."  >■ 

At  this  Axel  felt  only  indignant,  and  as  though 
he  would  like  to  stretch  out  both  his  arms  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  take  one  deep  breath  (which 
would  have  split  the  coat  to  a.  dead  certainty)  and 
defy  their  ridicule.  But  at  that  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  Ebba  pouring  out  coffee,  and  meanly 
drew  in  his  arms,  and  made  himself  as  small  as  he 
could,  before  he  went  up  to  her. 

Ebba  was  shy  at  first,  and  Axel  found  himself 
sadly  at  a  loss  for  conversation,  until  she  said, 
"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jorgens  lately  ?  "  This  was 
a  good  opening,  and  had  there  been  no  one  else 
there,  Axel  could  have  spoken  almost  as  freely  as 
he  did  in  the  churchyard.  But  many  of  Axel's 
class-mates  seemed  to  know  Ebba  better  than  he 
did,  and  he  insensibly  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground, .where  he  was  pounced  upon  by  the  pro- 
fessor, and  carried  off  to  see  the  huge  portfolio, 
containing  the  famous  collection. 
*  Froken  Ebba  was  too  amiable  to  snub  the  senior 
student,  whose  polite  assurance  had  driven  poor 
Axel  out  of  the  field  ;  but  she  lost  some  of  his 
cleverest  speeches  in  trying  to  listen  with  one  ear 
to  what  her  father  and  Axel  were  saying.  They 
sat  at  a  table  in  the  corner,  a  little  behind  her, 
and  the  portfoliq  was  propped  open,  entirely  hid- 
ing both  Axel  and  the  professor,  but  every  now 
and  then  half  a  sentence  of  their  talk  was  quite 
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audible  to  Ebba,  and  she  could  not  fix  her  atten- 
tion on  the  senior  student,  who  was  telling  her  of 
a  Sunday  he  had  once  spent  in  Dalame 

"It  must  be  a  very  pretty  sight— I  should  like 
to  see  the  boats  coming  over  the  lake,"  said  Ebba, 
as  he  paused,  and  seemed  to  expect  her  to  say 
something. 

("  It  is  a  novel  idea — you  interest  me  exceed- 
ingly," said  the  invisible  professor.) 

"  It  is  unique,  I  assure  you,"  continued  the 
senior  student.  "The  sunshine,  the  panorama 
of  hills,  the  dresses  of  the  peasants,  form  alto- 
gether—" 

("  A  very  curious  and  interesting  speculation,  my 
dear  young  friend,  and  I  should  like  to  talk  it  over 
with  you  at  my  leisure" — from  behind  the  port- 
folio.) 

"Does  the  Froken  think  she  could  persuade 
the  Hcrr  Papa  ?  " 

Kbba,  who  had  not  heard  one  single  word  of 
the  senior  student's  neatly  expressed'  hopes  that 


perhaps  the  Herr  Professor  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  his  summer  holiday  in  Dalame  (in 
which  case  the  senior  student  privately  resolved 
to  take  his  holiday  there  also),  looked  at  him  ab- 
sently, and  must  have  betrayed  her  inattention . 
had  not  the  portfolio  at  this  moment  luckily  fallen 
down,  with  a  clap  which  startled  every  one,  even 
the  senior  student,  who  was  not  a  nervous  perso:  . 
Axel,  who  of  course  supposed  that  Ebba  was 
listening  all  this  time  to  the  senior  student,  and 
who  did  not  know  that  the  earnest  expression  of  her 
face  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  straining  her 
ears  in  his  own  direction,  felt  somehow  aggrieved. 
He  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  complain.  He 
knew  that  he  had  had  as  much  notice  as  he  could 
expect,  and  that  he  had  not  made  the  best  of  his 
opportunity  when  it  had  come.  But  he  felt  more 
homesick,  more  strange,  than  he  had  done  for 
weeks  ;  and  he  said  "  good  night "  early,  and,  not 
knowing  what  to  be  at,  went  slowly  across  to  the 
library. 
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MY  HIGHLAND   HARE. 

COWPER'S  "  Epitaph  on  a  Hare,"  the  favourite 
Tiney,  "  surliest  of  his  kind,"  will  be  familiar 
to  our  readers.     They  will   also    remember 
Mrs.  Browning's  allusion  to  the  poet's  friendship 
with  these  gentle  creatures  : — 

"  Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods  to  share  bis 

Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes  with  sylvan  tendernesses." 

In  like  spirit  is  Charles  Tennyson  Turner's  less 
widely-known  sonnet: — 

"  Hail,  Utile  liiad,  peeping  from  the  fern, 
Yc  have  a  place  to  till,  a  name  to  earn  ; 

Far  from  the  copse  your  tender  duly  lies, 
To  soothe  a  heart  too  sad  for  trust  or  prayer, 
To  gambol  round  a  woe  ye  cannot  share, 

And  nix  your  woodland  breath  with  Cowper's  sighs." 
In  a  charming  little  volume*  recently  published 
we  find  a  Highland  Hare  commemorated  by 
another  poet,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wilton,  the  well- 
known  rector  of  Londcsborough,  in  sonnets  and 
rondcaux.  His  verses  are  in  more  serious  strain, 
contemplative  as  well  as  tender.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample*  are  some  lessons  taught  in  this  companion- 

A  Lesson  of  Trust. 

I  learn  to  trust  from  this  dear  Highland  Hare, 
Which  lays  its  gentle  head  upon  my  arm, 
And  dozes  on  my  knee  without  alarm, 

As  if  it  slumbered  in  its  native  lair. 

far  from  its  heathery  home  and  mountain  air — 
How  comes  it  thai  it  never  dreams  of  harm  f 
What  has  subdued  its  fear  ?    What  potent  charm 

Commands  this  confidence  sr,  sweet  and  rare  I 
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Love,  true  and  constant,  is  the  only  spell ; 

Kindness  of  act  and  feeling,  voice  and  eye. 
Has  won  its  timorous  heart  to  trust  me  welt  ; 

Nor  will  1  doubt  my  Benefactor  high, 
Whose  kindnesses  are  more  than  I  can  tell, 

lint  trustful  on  His  loving  arm  will  lie  ! 

On  My  Highland  Harr. 

Without  a  care,  and  fondly  prest 

Upon  my  circling  arm  or  breast, 
Peace  beaming  from  its  half-shut  eye — 
No  trouble  known,  no  danger  nigh — 

My  gentle  favourite  sinks  to  rest. 

Ah,  on  its  native  mountain  crest, 
Could  it  have  found  a  nook  or  nest. 
Where  it  might  hear  the  storm  rush  by. 
Without  a  care  ? 

Against  our  will  we  may  be  blest  : 
Let  me  not  shrink  or  be  distrest 

If  cloud  of  change  o'erspread  my  sky  ; 

It  is  God's  shadowing  Hand,  and  I 
Will  let  Love  choose  what  Love  deems  best. 
Without  a  ca-e. 


SOME  XOTES  ABOUT   "  HLTJEY,      MY   HIGHLAND 

hare  (Zefius  variabilis). 
My   blue  hare   was  caught  when   only   a   few 

weeks  old  on  a  mountain  in  Morven,  above  Loch 
Sunart,  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  My  bro- 
ther-in-law, when  grouse- shooting,  suddenly  came 
upon  it  tn  a  grassy  nook;  and,  saving  it  from  the 
dogs,  had  it  conveyed  home  in  his  keeper's 
pocket.    There  it  was  presented  to  me,  and  soon 
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won  ray  heart  by  its  gentleness  and  intelligence. 
I  brought  it  to  England,  and  placed  it  with  an 
English  hare  which  I  had  tamed,  and  by  which  it 
was  treated  with  kindly  condescension,  as  a  dis- 
tant and  younger  cousin.  My  English  hare, 
having  met  with  an  accident,  unfortunately  died. 
It  had  learnt  to  leap  on  my  knee  and  to  allow  mc 
to  cany  it  about,  but  would  not  trust  or  tolerate 
strangers. 

I  now  admitted  Biuey,  as  I  called  my  Highland 
hare,  to  greater  intimacy,  and  was  soon  rewarded 
by  a  return  of  friendship  which  was  less  fitful  and 
more  confiding  than  that  of  her  English  predeces- 
sor, and  not  so  exclusive.  Blticy  was  kept  in  a  box 
during  the  day,  and  every  evening  brought  into  the 
house,  and  was  very  interesting  and  amusing. 
She  would  jump  on  my  knee  and  eat  her  oats  out 
of  my  hand.  Sometimes,  when  very  happy,  she 
licked  my  fingers,  one  after  the  other,  or  climbed 
up  and  nibbled  at  my  whiskers.  The  expression 
of  her  eyes  was  very  sweet  as  she  looked  into 
mine  and  seemed  quite  to  understand  and  reci- 
procate my  affection. 

There  was  a  bedroom  opening  into  my  study, 
and  Blucy's  delight  was  to  jump  on  to  the  bed 
and  play  on  the  eider  down  coverlet,  which  she 
seemed  to  take  for  her  native  heather.  Placing 
herself  in  the  middle,  she  would  leap  into  the  air, 
fling  herself  round,  make  a  rush  at  me  as  I  stood 
on  one  side,  and  then  retire  to  the  centre  as  to  a 
stronghold,  whence  she  defied  all  the  world. 
When  I  returned  to  my  study,  she  would  come 
galloping  in,  approach  my  chair,  and  then  rush 
out,  repeating  this  performance  over  and  over 
again.  At  other  times  she  would  jump  on  the 
dressing-table  and  sit  pensively  for  a  long  while 
opposite  the  looking-glass. 

When  in  the  dining-room  her  favourite  seat  was 
at  the  corner  of  the  hearthrug.  She  was  quite 
friendly  with  the  cat  and  dog,  and  they  with  her, 
although  both  were  too  familiar  with  the  taste 
of  rabbits  from  the  neighbouring  plantation. 
However,  they  learnt  to  regard  Bluey  with  well 
regulated  minds  and  manners,  us  if  quite  aware 
she  occupied  a  superior  place  in  their  master's 
affection.  She  would  spmetimes  spring  on  to  the 
table  and  examine  the  dishes  with  careful  curiosity. 
She  enjoyed  her  saucer  of  boiled  milk  every  night, 
and  sat  waiting  for  it  at  my  feet,  along  with  the 
cat  and  dog — a  strange  trio  of  silent  supplicants. 

There  was  something  very  restful  and  refresh- 
ing, at  the  close  of  a  day's  work,  in  the  sight  of 
this  gentle  creature's  pretty  ways,  and  the  touch 
of  her  soft  fur  when  she  leapt  upon  my  knee,  and 
when  in  return  for  my  caresses  she  looked  up  into 
my  face,  or  licked  my  hand,  or  fell  asleep  on  my 
bosom. 

Her  food  consisted  of  fresh  grass,  and  clo- 
ver, and  dandelions,  and  such-like  greenmeat, 
and  when  these  failed,  cabbages  and  apple- parings. 
She  was  fond  of  bread ;  oats  were  her  greatest 
luxury ;  a  bit  of  sugar  would  please  her ;  and 
every  night  she  seemed  to  look  for  her  warm  milk. 
She  allowed  herself  to  be  caught  and  carried 
about.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  she  was  taken 
back  to  her  box  in  an  outhouse. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  change  of  colour  in 


her  coat.  The  whiteness  began  to  show  itself  first 
in  her  feet  and  face,  and  then  gradually  spread 
over  her  body.  The  tips  of  her  ears,  which  were 
shorter  than  those  of  an  English  hare,  remained 
black.  Bluey  never  becami*  quite  white,  as  I  have 
seen  to  be  the  case  in  older  specimens.  Perhaps 
the  climate  of  my  study  was  too  mild  for  her. 
Unfortunately  she  caught  cold  in  the  early  spring, 
and  died  apparently  of  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
after  an  illness  of  a  day  or  two-  Her  loss  was 
sincerely  mourned,  for  she  had  quite  endeared 
herself  to  us  all.  From  experience  I  can  testify 
that  the  blue  hare  is  much  more  easily  tamed  than 
the  brown  one,  and  seems  less  to  feel  the  want 
of  liberty.  It  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  has  lately  become 
more  abundant  than  in  former  years,  perhaps 
through  the  diminution  of  the  larger  birds  of 
prey. 

As  regards  the  English  hare,  there  is  some 
danger  of  its  being  greatly  diminished,  if  not 
annihilated,  by  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 
Already  in  some  parts  it  is  much  more  scarce. 
Whatever  the  necessities  of  the  tenant  farmer, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  regret  if  the 
hare  should  be  banished  altogether  from  Eng- 
land. M.  Jules  Michelet  mourns  over  its  extinc- 
tion in  France. 


EDIBLE    BIRDS  -NESTS. 

In  a  report  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  from 
Labuan,  a  curious  account  is  given  of  the  edible 
birds'-nests,  which  are  among  the  articles  forming 
the  export  trade  to  Singapore.  These  nests,  it  is 
stated,  are  found  on  the  walls  of  caverns  in  linn- 
stone  and  sandstone  hills  all  along  the  coast,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  received  at 
Labuan  is  brought  from  Sandakan  Bay  and  the 
Kina  Batangan  river,  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo. 
Of  these  dainties  there  are  three  qualities,  known 
as  white,  red,  and  black.  They  are  produced  by 
two  kinds  of  small  swallows.  The  black  nests  an  ■ 
the  most  common,  and  are  of  very  inferior  value. 
the  chief  reason  being  that  they  arc  mixed  with 
a  good  deal  of  dirt  and  feathers.  The  white  nests 
arc  of  the  finest  quality,  being  without  admixture 
of  refuse  matter,  and  of  a  semi-transparent  white 
substance,  resembling  isinglass  or  gelatine.  The 
red  nests  are  intermediate  in  appearance  between 
the  white  and  the  black  nests,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  the  bird  which  constructs  the 
white  nests,  but  to  be  made  at  a  different  season 
of  the  year.  In  the  price  of  these  three  delicacies 
there  is  a  marked  difference:  the  white  nests  sell 
for  45J. ;  the  "  catty,"  the  red,  for  icw. ;  the  black 
for  4J.  zd.  T>-  w. 


LADY-BIRDS. 

The  little  beetles  generally  called  lady-birds,  or 
lady-cows,  belong  to  the  genus  Coccinilla.  They 
creep  slowly  when  in  their  perfect  state,  and  are 
generally  found  on  the  ground  or  on  plants,  and 
though  they  fly  fast  and  well,  they  are  rarely  seen 
on  the  wing.     They  do  not  injure  plants,  either 
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in  their  larva  or  in  their  perfect  state,  and  when 
the  perfect  beetle  is  found  on  a  plant,  it  is  to  find 
a  place  where  it  can  lay  its  eggs.  Instinct  teaches 
it  to  visit  those  plants  most  infested  with  aphides, 
for  it  is  on  these  noxious  insects  that  the  larva;  of 
the  lady-bird  feed,  and  consequently  the  eggs  of 
that  insect,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  are 
always  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  shoots  the 
points  of  which  are  covered  with  the  green  fly. 
The  larvte  are  flattish,  fleshy  grubs,  tapering  to 
the  tail ;  they  have  six  legs,  and  are  very  active. 
Some  years  lady-birds  are  much  more  numerous 
than  in  others,  but  their  numbers  are  always 
found  to  bear  a  proportion  to  those  of  the  aphides 
on  which  they  feed.  In  France  and  Germany  no 
peasant  will  kill  the  lady-birds,  because  they  are 
considered  to  be  sacred  to  the  Holy  Virgin, 
whence,  no  doubt,  they  have  received  the  name 
of  lady-bird.  When  these  insects  are  caught  they 
fold  up  their  legs,  and  emit  a  yellow  fluid  from 
their  joints,  which  has  a  very  unpleasant  smell, 
but  which  is  so  far  from  being  injurious  that  it  is 
considered  a  remedy  for  the  toothache.  Some- 
times the  country  people  will  even  crush  one  of 
the  poor  beetles  and  apply  it  to  a  hollow  tooth,  to 
prevent  it  from  aching.  It  is  the  interest  of  all 
amateurs  of  gardening,  and  particularly  of  all 
lovers  of  roses,  to  protect  the  lady-birds,    d.  w. 

A  SHIPWRECKED   DOG. 

The. sagacity  shown  by  dogs  in  rescuing  them- 
selves from  situations  of  peril  is  sometimes  very 
remarkable.  Many  years  since  (the  anecdote  is 
related  as  authentic  in  a  magazine  of  the  las*  cen- 
tury) a  merchant  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  France.  The  crew  took  to  the  boats  and  were 
saved,  but  by  some  oversight  a  dog  belonging  to 
the  captain  was  left  behind  when  the  last  pushed 
off  from  the  sinking  ship.  It  was  impossible  to 
return,  but  when  shore  was  reached — observation 
being  assisted  by  a  telescope — the  captain  was 
enabled  to  discover  signs  of  his  favourite,  and  to 
witness  the  singular  efforts  made  by  the  dog  to 
effect  its  own  rescue.  The  animal  first  ran 
to  and  fro  as  if  seeking  a  way  to  escape,  then 
threw  itself  into  the  boiling  surf,  but  next  at- 
tempted to  get  up  the  shrouds  into  the  maintop. 
These  efforts  were  continued  so  long  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  hull  remained  above  water ;  then  the 
dog  disappeared,  but  was  presently  discerned 
farther  out  at  sea  seated  on  a  hen-coop  which  had 
likewise  been  swept  from  the  wreck.  Three  times 
the  animal  was  washed  from  this  place  of  refuge, 
and  after  the  third  remained  so  long  invisible 
that  his  master  concluded  he  was  drowned,  and  at 
length  reluctantly  consented  to  abandon  his  post 
of  observation.    Three  hours  later,  however,  at  a 

Eoint  some  distance  farther  along  the  beach,  the 
en-coop  drifted  ashore  with  the  dog  in  the  last 
stage  of  exhaustion  in  its  wake.  On  examination 
it  was  discovered  that  the  dog  held  between  its 
teeth,  which  were  convulsively  clenched  together, 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  cord  attached  to  the  hen- 
coop. It  was  long  before  he  could  be  induced  to 
relinquish  his  hold  of  the  cord,  longer  still  before 
he  could  be  wholly  revived.    He  recovered,  how- 


ever, ultimately,  and  lived  to  make  many  more 
voyages  with  his  master. 


SUICIDE   OF  A  DOG. 

Not  long  since  a  dog  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
committed  suicide  from  grief.  The  animal  had 
been  punished  by  its  master — to  whom  it  was 
greatly  attached — wrongfully,  as  it  turned  out  in 
the  sequel.  Making  its  wav  to  a  pond  too  shallow 
to  cover  it  when  standing,  the  dog  laid  itself  down 
in  the  centre,  and,  keeping  its  head  beneath  water, 
in  this  way  deliberately  suffered  itself  to  drown. 

C-   B. 


CUNNING    IN    CATS. 

Cats  will  sometimes  display  extraordinary  traits 
of  cunning  when  lying-in-wait  for  their  favourite 
prey — mice  or  birds.  A  cat  belonging  to  a  lady 
residing  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London  used  to 
resort  to  the  following  ruse : — The  back  garden 
was, separated  from  the  garden  of  another  house 
by  a  wall  some  six  feet  high.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing garden  stood  a  withered  tree,  scarcely  higher 
than  the  wall,  whose  branches  were  much  resorted 
to  by  the  birds  of  the  vicinity.  From  the  branches 
of  this  tree  they  would  hop  along  the  wall,  some- 
times in  considerable  numbers.  The  cat,  on  first 
coming  into  the  neighbourhood,  would  sit  for 
hours  at  a  stretch  on  the  wall,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pounce  on  a  bird.  The  birds,  however, 
were  too  wary,  and  the  cat,  finding  this  out,  tried 
another  method.  Instead  of  taking  up  her  station 
on  the  wall,  she  suspended  herselfyrom  it,  hanging 
on  to  the  top  by  her  two  fore  paws,  and  letting  her 
body  drop  well  out  of  sight.  In  this  attitude  she 
looked  exactly  as  if  she  were  dead,  and  had  been 
hung  up  on  some  unseen  nail.  Every  now  and 
then  she  would  stealthily  raise  herself  until  her 
eyes  being  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  she 
was  enabled  to  sweep  its  surface  with  a  glance 
and  note  the  approach  of  any  unsuspecting  bird. 
Many  a  capture  bore  testimony  to  the  success  of 
this  singular  ruse.  One  day,  however,  a  bird  alighted 
on  the  edge  of  the  wall,  exactly  between  the  paws 
of  the  cat,  who,  on  her  side,  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  herself  for  one  of  her  stealthy  glances. 
The  two  were  within  two  inches  of  each  other, 
and  the  mutual  apparition  proved  so  startling 
to  both  that  neither  stirred  for  several  seconds. 
Then  the  paw  was  lifted,  but  instead  of  the  usual 
success  attending  the  movement,  the  cat  lost  her 
balance  and  fell  off  the  wall,  while  the  bird  flew 
away  unharmed.  C.  b. 


The  Deaf  and  Dumb.-  In  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Oxford 
Street,  where  services  are  conducted  for  the  special  use  ofthe 
deaf  and  dumb,  there  is  a  beautiful  picture  depicting  the 
Saviour  in  the  act  of  healing  the  dumb  man  as  described  by 
St.  Mark — "Ephphatha,  be  opened."  It  is  the  work  ofa 
deaf  and  dumb  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson.  Onr  engrav- 
ing, "  Strawberries,"  on  the  next  page,  is  from  another  pic- 
ture by  the  same  hand,  exhibited  in  the  Hanover  Gallery, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Bristol  Academy.  The  old-fashioned 
pottle  there  shown  is  now  rarely  to  be  seen. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


And  hautboys,  lixpence  a  panic ; 
Full  to  the  bottom  hautboys  ! 

Mix  Ihem  and  try  how  delightful  thi 
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AN  eminent  traveller,  many  years  'since,  being 
a  guest  at  a  large  dinner-party  given  by 
Lord  Eldon,  was  relating  some  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  his  fellow- voyagers  and  himself 
were  reduced  after  an  unfortunate  shipwreck,  and 
as  a  climax  to  their  grievances  recounted  how 
they  had  for  a  fortnight  been  obliged  to  subsist 
entirely  upon  seats  caught  on  the  rocky  island 
where  they  were  cast.  "  And  not  such  bad  living 
after  all,"  jocosely  remarked  the  aged  ex-chan- 
cellor; "why,  for  twenty-five  years  /have  lived 
on  seals,  and  found  it  uncommonly  good  living 
too." 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  mere  holding  of 
the  Great  Seal  entitles  its  fortunate  custodian  to 
some  ^10,000  a  year,  to  immense  patronage  in 
Church  and  State,  to  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  the  head  of  all 

Clicial  authority  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  designated 
rd  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Conscience,  and  to  rank 
(next  to  the  royal  family)  as  the  second  subject 
in  the  realm,  the  reader  may  agree  with  old  Lord 
Eldon,  who  had  the  seals  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  that  "  living  on  seals  "  is  not  such 
bad  fare  after  ail 

The  Great  Seal  of  England  is  in  fact  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  sovereign  makes  known  to 
the  nation  that  an  act  of  the  royal  prerogative 
has  been  exercised.  Just  as  an  ordinary  indi- 
vidual seals  a  lease,  a  settlement,  or  an  appoint- 
ment, to  show  that  he  has  actually,  by  his  doing 
so,  exercised  some  private  right,  so  the  sovereign, 
by  affixing  the  Great  Seal  to  any  Monopoly  of  In- 
vention, Gift  of  Dignity,  or  Commission  to  per- 


form a  public  duty,  shows  that  She  thereby  makes 
known  to  the  nation  at  large  the  actual  exercise  of 
some  regal  prerogative,  the  concluding  words  of 
every  such  document  being,  "  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made 
patent"  [i.e.  open]  to  all  subjects  of  the  realm. 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  when 
England  first  had  a  Great  Seal.  Seals  were  not 
much  used  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  but 
came  largely  into  fashion  during  the  Norman 
reigns.  The  gilt  crosses  or  marks  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  other  Saxon  kings,  can  scarcely  be 
called  Seals,  and  partook  more  of  the  character 
of  signatures  of  an  illiterate  age;  but  a  grand  and 
perfect  Seal  of  William  the  Conqueror  exists, 
having  the  monarch  crowned  and  throned  on  the 
one  side,  and  mounted  on  horseback  on  the  other, 
attitudes  which  have  been  invariably  observed  to 
the  present  day. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
the  Great  Seal,  is  its  progressive  growth  in  size  as 
time  advanced.  Originally,  eight  hundred  years 
since,  not  larger  than  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
modern  teacup,  it  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
from  age  to  age,  till  it  offers^  now  the  size  and 
appearance  of  a  muffin,  and  requires  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  tin  box  for  protection.  Indeed,  so 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  had  the  Great  Seal  be- 
come, that  some  three  or  four  years  since  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed,  containing  very  extra- 
ordinary provisions,  directing  that  all  the  minor, 
and  many  even  of  the  more  important  documents 
passing  under  it,  should  for  the  future  be  authen- 
ticated by  a  paper  wafer  of  moderate  size,  which 
should  be  gummed   on   the   instrument,  and  be 
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deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  Great  Seal  itself! 
Letters  patent  of  inventions,  Judges'  Circuit  Com- 
missions, etc.,  have  now,  therefore,  instead  of  the 
ponderous  mass  of  yellow  wax  hanging  by  silken 
cords  with  enthroned  and  mounted  sovereign  on 
the  respective  sides,  red  paper  stars  merely  about 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece  and  embossed  with  the 
insignia  of  royalty. 

From'very  early  times  the  forging  or  imitating 
of  the  Great  Seal  was  a  species  of  treason,  punish- 
able with  death  (it  is  now  felony,  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  for  life),  and  its  actual  custody  was 
committed  to  individuals  of  high  rank  and  great 
learning.  Edward  1,  when  leaving  the  country  for 
a  time,  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  actually  sat  and  heard  causes  in 
Chancery,  her  sittings  being  interrupted  for  a  few 
weeks  by  an  interesting  event  common  only  to 
female  Chancellors,  while  ecclesiastics  of  supreme 
position  were  usually  entrusted  with  the  seal  until 
the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Apart  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  mere  possession  of  the  seal 
confers,  it  is  in  itself  an  instrument  of  enormous 
importance,  being  in  effect  an  embodiment  in  a 
tangible  form  of  very  much  of  the  regal  power ; 
and,  what  is  singular — and  in  this  the  Great  Seal 
differs  from  every  other  seal — is,  that,  once  affixed, 
no  inquiry  can  be  entered  upon.as  to  how  or  why 
the  seal  became  affixed,  in  legal  language  "  it 
proves  itself."  Its  keeper  may  be  impeached  and 
possibly  punished,  for  daring  to  use  it  without  the 
royal  sanction,  but  having  used  it,  although  irre- 
gularly, the  sealed  instrument  is  binding.  Hence, 
when  George  m  became  insane,  and  politicians  of 
great  influence,  who  opposed  the  creation  of  a 
regent,  fondly  argued,  that  if  the  king  were  insane 
he  could  not  create  a  regent,  the  Chancellor, 
Lord  Eldon,  declared  that,  although  the  personal 
sovereign  was  insane,  the  legal  and  political  sove- 
reign was  perfectly  compos  mentis,  being  the  Great 
Seal,  of  which  he  was  then  the  keeper,  and  which 
he  proceeded  to  affix  to  letters  patent  creating  a 
regency  I  Had  the  discontented  party  impeached 
him  for  this  act,  the  old  lord  would  probably  have 
drawn  out  and  sealed  his  own  pardon,  a  course 
actually  pursued  by  an  offending  Chancellor  some 
two  hundred  years  previously. 

The  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  is  not  conferred 
by  any  writ,  grant,  or  writing  whatever;  it  is  deli- 
vered manually  by  the  sovereign  into  the  posses- 
sion of  its  keeper,  and  is  returned  actually  into  the 
sovereign's  hands.  It  is  supposed  never  during 
its  tenure  to  leave  its  keeper's  possession,  and  an 
elaborate  silk  bag  or  "  purse  "  is  annually  made  and 
embroidered  for  its  reception  by  two  ladies  who 
are  paid  a  yearly  stipend  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery for  its  manufacture.  In  this  purse,  always 
carried  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  when  he  offi- 
cially takes  his  "walks  abroad,"  and  deposited  in 
his  presence  when  he  is  bodily  at  rest,  the  Great 
Seal  is  supposed  to  be  ;  we  say  supposed,  because 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  kept  in  a  square  morocco 
box  by  one  of  the  Chancellor's  trusty  attendants, 
and  seldom  actually  precedes  its  dignified  keeper. 
These  silk  bags,  about  two  feet  square,  are,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  the  property  of  the  Lord  Chan- 


cellor; and  the  twenty-five  thus  falling  to  Lord 
Eldon  were  sewn  together  in  a  large  square,  form- 
ing a  splendid  hanging  of  embroidered  tapestry, 
with  which  their  owner  adorned  one  end  wall  of 
his  dining-room. 

So  taken  care  of,  no  wonder  the  Great  Seal  has 
only  three  times  been  lost,  twice  temporarily,  and 
once  permanently.  Tames  11,  on  leaving  the  king- 
dom on  his  abdication,  threw  the  seal  into  the 
Thames,  whence,  however,  it  was  next  morning 
fished  up  and  brought  to  Whitehall.  Lord  Eldon 
buried  it  in  his  garden  in  Queen  Square  during  one 
night  when  his  house  caught  fire,  and  he  thought 
in  the  confusion  it  might  be  stolen;  "And,"  writes 
the  Chancellor  in  his  diary,  "  I  was  so  amused 
seeing  the  maids  all  in  their  [deshabille]  handing 
the  buckets  to  the  firemen,  that  when  the  fire  was 
extinguished  I  quite  forgot  in  the  morning  where 
I  had  buried  it,  and  while  the  carriage  waited  to 
take  me  to  Court,  my  lady  and  I  and  all  the  house- 
hold, were  dibbing  with  pieces  of  stick,  till  we 
luckily  found  it."  Lord  Thurlow,  who  always  held 
it  during  the  night  in  his  bedroom,  had  it  actually 
carried  off  by  burglars,  from  whom  it  was  never 
recovered.  A  Privy  Council  was  called  the  next 
day,  a  new  seal  was  rapidly  made,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  continuance  in  ofiice  Lord  Thur- 
low invariably  deposited  it  of  a  night  under  his 
pillow. 

Down  to  1818  the  Great  Seal  itself  was  made  of 
copper,  since  then  silver  has  been  the  metal  em- 
ployed. It  is  in  two  halves,  somewhat  like  two 
very  thick  bright  tin  saucepan  lids,  fitting  closely 
together,  their  inner  surfaces  deeply  sculptured 
with  the  royal  devices  intended  to  be  formed  on 
the  wax  when  squeezed  between  them. 

The  "  wax  "  used  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  resin ; 
this  is  kept  in  a  tub  like  a  butter  firkin  and  heated 
in  boiling  water.  One  half  of  the  seal  is  placed 
on  its  back,  enough  wax  in  a  soft  condition  is  put 
in  to  fill  it ;  the  silk  cord  attached  to  the  docu- 
ment to  be  sealed  is  stretched  across  the  wax;  the 
other  half  of  the  seal  is  in  like  manner  filled  and 
inverted  over  the  lower  half;  the  whole  is  slipped 
into  a  screw  press,  the  two  halves  are  closely  ap- 
proximated; when  cool  they  are  separated,  and  the 
wax  seal  is  withdrawn  sharp  and  perfect!  The 
two  recognised  officers  attending  this  operation 
are  the  "Sealer"  and  the  " Chaff-wax."  Where 
documents  of  less  importance,  relating  to  a  prin- 
cipal one  sealed  in  the  above  manner,  have  to  be 
sealed,  a  bit  of  wax  about  the  size  of  a  marble  is 
twisted  round  a  strip  of  parchment  attached  to 
them,  and  is  then  pressed  by  the  thumb  of  the 
"  Sealer"  into  the  expressive  countenance  of  her 
Majesty  as  depicted  in  the  half  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Instruments  having  a  limited  duration  are  sealed 
with  yellow  wax.  Others  supposed  to  exist  in  per- 
petuity, such  as  patents  of  peerage  etc.,  are  ex- 
emplified under  green  wax ;  and  in  the  case  of  some 
letters  patent  likely  to  be  exposed  to  a  good  deal 
of  knocking  about,  or  journeying  from  place  to 
place,  such  as  were  the  Assize  Commissions,  the 
wax  seal  was  stamped  after  being  ingeniously  en- 
closed in  cream-coloured  leather. 

Very  few  documents  indeed  are  signed  by  the 
sovereign  as  well  as  sealed.  The  writer  has  one  of 
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such  in  his  possession.  The  additional  dignity  is 
only  observed  where  royal  personages  are  con- 
cerned in  the  operation  of  the  instrument.  In  all 
other  cases  the  practice  is  for  the  sovereign  to  sign 
a  warrant  directed  to  the  Chancellor  commanding 
him  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  to  theinstrument  therein 
specified. 

The  silver  Great  Seal  lasts  for  several  years,  hut, 
like  everything  else,  wears  out  in  time.  When  no 
longer  fit  for  use  the  Chancellor  reports  the  fact 
at  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  a  new  seal  is  ordered. 
When  ready  for  use  the  old  and  new  seals  are 
brought  into  the  next  Cabinet  Council  which  may 
be  afterwards  held,  and  the  sovereign,  receiving  the 
worn  emblem  of  power  from  its  holder,  strikes  it  a 
few  blows  with  a  small  hammer.  This  is  called 
"  damasking,"  and  its  legal  use  then  ceases.  The 
new  seal  is  afterwards  handed  to  the  Chancellor 
by  the  sovereign,  and  such  mere  delivery  invests 
it  with  all  the  defunct  power  of  the  old  emblem. 

The  old  seal  is  by  ancient  custom  the  property  of 
the  Chancellor,  and  on  two  occasions  a  dispute 
has  arisen  as  to  the  actual  Chancellor  entitled  to 
it.  When  Lord  Brougham  was  in  power  a  Great 
Seal  was  reported  by  him  as  worn  out,  and  a  new 
one  was  ordered.  Before,  however,  the  order  was 
completed,  a  change  of  Ministry  took  place,  and 
upon  the  new  seal  being  produced  Lord  Lyndhurst 
had  become  Chancellor.  Lord  Brougham  claimed 
the  old  seal  as  having  been  Chancellor  when 
the  new  one  was  ordered ;  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
claimed  it  as  being  Chancellor  when  it  was  actually 
"damasked,"  up  to  which  time  it  had  continued 
to  be  used.  The  knotty  point  was  by  consent 
referred  to  the  reigning  monarch,  William  IV,  who 
very  equitably  directed  that  the  old  Chancellor 
should  retain  one  half  of  the  old  seal,  and  the 
new  keeper  the  other  half,  and  the  king  had  the 
two  halves  set  in  the  centres  of  two  magnificent 
salvers,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  each  of  the 


Keepers  of  his  Royal  Conscience.  A  similar  dis- 
pute arose  between  Lord  Chelmsford  and  Lord 
Campbell  in  185 1,  and  her  present  Majesty  de- 
cided and  acted  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to- 
that  of  her  royal  uncle. 

We  may  add  that  when  a  high  legal  authority- 
holds  the  seal  in  the  ordinary  manner,  he  is  called 
"  Lord  High  Chancellor ; "  when  a  lawyer  or  lay- 
man holds  the  seal  temporarily,  he  is  called  "  Lord 
Keeper;"  and  when  it  is  held  by  several  digni- 
taries at  once,  they  are  styled  Lords  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  seal  is  said  to  be  "  in  Commis- 
sion!* 


Instruments  in  writing  conveying  the  personal 
directions  of  the  sovereign  in  matters  not  of 
national  importance,  are  authenticated  by  the 
addition  of  the  "  Signet,"  a  smaller  seal  about  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  impressed  on  a  paper- 
covered  wafer,  and  such  documents  are  usually 
signed  by  the  sovereign  and  countersigned  by  a 
principal  Secretary  of  State. 

G.  H.  PARKIKSOX. 


NOTES  ON  MODERN  JEWS. 


THE  Jews  are  the  great  riddle  of  humanity. 
The  history  of  the  world  has  passed  on,  a 
fleeting  panorama,  apparently,  to  one  spec- 
tator only — the  Jew.  In  the  dawn  of  human  pro- 
gress his  form  fills  the  horizon,  and  every  page  in 
the  annals  of  culture  bears  the  impress  of  his 
influence.  Ages  before  the  nations  of  Europe 
took  upon  themselves  their  present  features,  he 
had  colonised  their  soil,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
before  Cassar  had  even  more  than  a  hearsay 
acquaintance  with  Britain,  the  Jew  had  trodden 
its  shores  as  the  supercargo  of  the  Phoenician 
mariner.  The  one  standard  of  morality  recognised 
by  the  world,  the  basis  of  all  civilised  law,  has 
been  handed  down  by  Hebrew  hands;  the 
religious  ideas  of  both  East  and  West  acknow- 
ledge the  fatherhood  of  Hebrew  inspiration.   And 


yet  never  were  the  Jews  either  numerically  or 
politically  powerful.  Originally  but  a  small  nation, 
they  endured  unparalleled  political  woes,  were 
decimated  and  ostracised,  but  yet  were  not  ex- 
terminated ;  they  were  dispersed  amongst  the 
people  of  the  earth,  and  all  their  political  bonds 
utterly  destroyed,  but  still  they  preserved  their 
distinctiveness.  Alternately  the  objects  of  perse- 
cution and  massacre,  cursed  and  shunned  of  all 
men,  they  have  with  mysterious  persistence  seen 
race  after  race  of  their  conquerors  rise  and  dis- 
appear. Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  own 
and  the  world's  history  they  have  lived  on  unim- 
paired, and  their  powers  of  endurance  have  ap- 
parently triumphed  over  the  passions  and  numbers 
of  their  conquerors.  The  Hebrew  of  to-day 
receives,  through  an  unbroken   line  of  descent, 
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the  living  traditions  of  five  thousand  years  ago,  and 
stands  before  the  world  the  only  link  between 
these  modem  times  and  the  misty  epochs  when 
humanity  was  cradled. 

Scientific  men  have  remarked,  in  the  course  of 
recent  physiological  and  psychological  investiga- 
tions, that  the  Jews  possess  a  capacity  for  acclima- 
tisation beyond  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  any  other 
people,  not  even  excepting  the  almost  ubiquitons 
Anglo-Saxon.  This  adaptability  is  mental  as  well  as 
physical,  and  exhibits  itself  in  a  remarkable  versa- 
tility wherever  the  energies  of  the  Jews  are  unre- 
strained by  special  legislative  or  social  enactments. 
In  surveying  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews  of 
Western  Europe,  then,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
exhibit  any  peculiarities  other  than  of  a  religious 
and  biological  nature.  In  England  (where  68,000* 
Jews  reside,  or  0.20  per  cent,  on  the  total  popula- 
tion), France  (60,000,  or  0:14  per  cent.),  Germany 
(5*°.575,  or  1..1  per  cent-f),  Austria  (1,371,033, 
or  3.85  per  cent.),  Holland  (68,003,  or  '-°6  Per 
cent. J),  Belgium  (3,000,  or  0.05  per  cent.),  and 
Italy  (53,ooog),  they  are  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  rest  of  the  population,  engaging  in 
the  same  trades,  and,  indeed,  represented  in  all 
walks  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  fallacies  of 
inherited  prejudice  to  imagine  that  in  these 
countries  the   Jews   are  addicted  to  any  special 


Exchange, 1|  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  money-lending  interest — although  I 
do  not  bold  that  to  be  a  reproach  to  any  man — 
the  same  rule  holds  good. 

In  this  country  they  are  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants on  a  large  scale,  and  congregate  principally 
in  the  great  industrial  and  mercantile  centres;  and 
in  law,  medicine,  literature,  the  arts  and  the 
sciences,  they  are  honourably  represented.  In 
the  military,  naval,  and  agricultural  interests, 
however,  they  are  almost  unknown.  Their  absten- 
tion from  military  employment  can  hardly  be 
quoted  to  their  dishonour,  for  it  surely  argues 
greater  utility  as  a  citizen  to  prefer  reproductive 
walks  of  life.  This  phenomenon  can,  however, 
be  explained.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
are  too  practical,  industrious,  and  steady  to  see 
any  particular  charm  in  wearing  a  frequently  pur- 
poseless uniform,  or  from  the  probability  that 
centuries  of  persecution  may  have  unfitted  them 
for  a  military  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  never  were  a  nation  of  warriors.  In  the 
days  of  their  political  independence,  disciplined 
standing  armies  were  unknown  amongst  them ; 
they  armed  themselves  only  when  the  gravest 
necessity  impelled  them,  and  then  the  people 
fought  for  themselves,  and  no  special  body  of  men 
championed  their  interests.     The  Mosaic  law  was 
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at  great  pains  to  prevent  the  development  of  pro- 
nounced military  instincts  amongst  the  Israelites, 
even  the  use  of  the  horse  being  forbidden  them 
as  calculated  to  lead  to  martial  tastes ;  and  sub- 
stantially the  Jews  of  to-day,  as  of  all  ages,  are 
physically  and  mentally  the  creation  of  Mosaism. 
But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Jews  have 
any  desire  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
Their  sense  of  duty  in  this  respect  is  shown  by 
the  number  in  which  they  have  joined  English 
volunteer  regiments — z.ooo  Jews  on  a  total  of 
200,000  volunteers* — whilst  in  countries  where 
the  conscription  exists  they  have  always  made 
good  soldiers.  In  Germany  and  Russia  their  pro- 
motion in  the  army  is  hampered  by  a  number  of 
illiberal  restrictions;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  distinguishing  themselves  brilliantly 
on  several  occasions  in  the  late  Franco-German 
and  Russo-Turkish  wars.  In  France,  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  Jews  are  in  every  way 
on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  population,! 
soldiers  of  the  Hebrew  faith  are  still  more  con- 
spicuous. The  French  Jews  do  not  underestimate 
the  beneficial  influence  which  the  Revolution  and 
the  personal  countenance  of  the  Great  Napoleon 
exercised  on  the  destinies  of  themselves  and  their 
brethren  all  over  the  world;  and  as  if  desirous 
of  proving  their  worthiness  of  the  equal  rights 
granted  them,  they  are  amongst  the  most  chauvi- 
nist of  French  citizens.  They  are  foremost  in  all 
works  of  public  utility,  and  in  the  army  their  con- 
scientious discharge  of  their  duties  has  resulted  in 
rapid  advancement.  I  cannot  say  with  certainty 
how  many  Jewish  officers  of  distinction  there  are 
in  the  French  army,  as  I  have  no  note  on  this 
subject,  but  my  memory  serves  me  sufficiently  to 
enable  me  to  quote  the  names  of  General  Leopold 
See  and  General  Lambert  as  evidence  of  the 
military  capacity,  when  necessary,  of  my  co- 
religionists. 

As  for  agricultural  employment  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  convincing  reasons  why  modem  Jews 
show  no  particular  inclination  in  this  direction, 
but  none  which  tend  to  support  the  more  recrimi- 
natory than  logical  argument  of  the  Anti-Semites, 
that  the  Jews  are  not  now  agriculturists  because 
they  have  never  belonged  to  the  productive  classes. 
The  "because"  here  is  totally  fallacious.  In 
the  first  place,  even  if  the  Jews  had  never  been 
agriculturists  it  would  be  a  fallacy— though,  I 
grant,  an  ingenious  piece  of  casuistry — to  repre- 
sent the  agricultural  classes  as  more  productive 
than  others.  The  agriculturist  is  no  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  broker;  it  is  the  ground  which 
produces,  not  the  man,  and  the  agriculturist  only 
gives  his  labour  in  the  same  way  as  the  manufac- 
turer or  broker;  each  occupying  his  place  in  the 
social  system,  devotes  his  labour  to  the  discharge 
of  certain  duties  rendered  necessary  by  the  hierar- 
chical constitution  of  society.  But  the  Jews  hoot 
been  agriculturists,  and  still  are  where  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable.    It  would  be  denying  Ihe 
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most  elementary  fact  in  Hebrew  history  to  state 
that  in  the  old  days  the  Jews  were  anything  but 
agriculturists.  In  what  may  be  called  the  indus- 
trial portion  of  the  Mosaic  code  there  is  hardly 
a  reference  to  any  occupation  which  is  not  agri- 
cultural, and  every  characteristic  and  material  aspi- 
ration of  the  early  Jews  is  eloquent  of  a  purely  pas- 
toral life.  In  the  days  of  their  dispersion,  previous 
to  the  time  of  Constantine,  they  continued  to  till 
the  ground  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  only  when 
illiberal  edicts  and  repressive  laws  prevented  them 
from  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  this  manner  that  they 
began  exclusively  to  devote  themselves  to  trade. 

Now,  however,  exceptional  legislation  no  longer 
prevents  them,  in  Western  Europe  at  least,  from 
devoting  themselves  to  agriculture  ;  but  how  is  it 
they  still  hold  aloof?  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  Jews  have  hardly  been  emancipated, 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  we  have  abundant  evidence  even  now 
that  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tions which  was  formerly  reflected  in  the  various 
statute  books  is  not  yet  dead.  How  then  can  they 
be  expected  to  put  so  much  confidence  in  their 
Christian  fellow- citizens  as  to  invest  their  money 
in  immoveable  property  ?  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Jews  of  England  are  to  any  extent  influenced  by 
this  consideration,  but  in  Germany  and  Russia  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  with  them.  As  for  the  Jews 
of  England,  it  would  be  a  bad  compliment  to  their 
commercial  instincts  to  expect  to  see  them  enga- 
ging in  farming.  The  agricultural  interest  in 
England  is  declining,  and  the  Jews  now  reason- 
ably prefer  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
were  it  otherwise,  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish 
fanners  would  be  found  in  this  country.  In 
America  there  are  a  large  number;  in  France 
many  vineyards  are  owned  by  Jews,  and  in  Italy 
there  are  also  plenty  of  Jewish  agriculturists. 
Even  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
possibilities  of  anti-Jewish  outbreaks,  a  consider- 
able number  of  Jewish  agriculturists  exist,*  and 
in  Russia  there  are  a  few  agricultural  colonies  in 
which,  burdened  with  disabilities  and  carrying 
their  lives  almost  in  their  hands,  Jewish  husband- 
men are  content  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  to 
til!  an  ungrateful  soil  for  a  precarious  living.f 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia— the  largest 
Hebrew  community  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  heavily  oppressed. 

The  estimates  of  the  Jewish  population  in  this 
empire  vary  widely.  According  to  "  Petermann's 
Mittheilungen,"  in  which  the  statistics  are  given  in 
considerable  detail,  there  were,  in  1877,  2,552,549 
Jews  in  European  Russia,  or  3.57  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population;  but  this  is  known  to  be  verymuch 
less  than  the  actual  number.}:     There  are,  indeed, 
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Jews  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  real 
strength  of  their  Russian  co-religionists  does  not 
fall  far  short  of  double  this  number,*  the  under- 
estimate being  assigned  to  a  variety  of  causes,  one 
in  particular  being  that  Jewish  heads  of  families 
designedly  give  the  census  officers  incorrect  returns 
in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  special  poll-tax  levied 
on  Jews.  Although  restricted  by  a  "law  of  resi- 
dence "  to  the  sixteen  western  and  southern  Go- 
vernments, and  not  permitted  to  settle  in  Russia 
Proper,  they  may  yet  be  found  in  every  province 
and  almost  every  town  of  the  empire.  This 
anomaly  is  partly  explained  by  the  exceptions 
which  the  law  makes  to  the  residential  disability 
in  the  persons  of  merchants  of  the  first  guild, 
handicraftsmen  of  a  certified  mechanic's  guild, 
and  professional  men — lawyers  and  physicians. 
A  further  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  eva- 
sions of  the  law  which  are  permitted,  for  a  con- 
sideration, by  the  most  corrupt  civil  service  in  the 
world.  In  Russia  it  is  no  mere  aphorism  to  say 
that  gold  is  more  powerful  than  the  law;  it  is 
literally  true  that  its  administration  and  execution 
in  almost  every  branch  are  directly  controlled  by 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  improbity  of  the  official. 
This  explains  a  great  deal  of  the  Governmental 
persecution  to  which  the  Jews  have  lately  been 
subjected,  particularly  the  expulsions  which  have 
taken  place  at  Moscow,  Kieff,  KharkofT,  Odessa, 
and  Orel.  Outbreaks  of  mob  fury  against  the  Jews 
are  opportunities  for  the  "  Tchinovnyick  " — mid- 
dle-class official — to  levy  his  black  mail.  Those 
who  require  his  protection  have  to  pay  for  it ;  those 
who  do  not  require  it  are  soon  made  to  under- 
stand by  him  that  a  zealous  discharge  of  his  duties 
(so  necessary  at  a  moment  when  there  is  an  outcry 
against  the  Jews)  might  not  be  altogether  plea- 
sant to  the  unwisely  independent  parties.  Some, 
perceiving  the  reference  to  the  fraudulently-ob- 
tained right  of  domicile,  become  suddenly  profuse 
in  their  presents  to  the  "  Tchinovnyik ; "  others, 
unable  to  pay,  or  unfamiliar  with  the  occult  for- 
mality, from  their  being  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  generation  of  their  family  domiciled  in  the 
town,  are  forthwith  ordered  to  leave  for  the  town 
or  village  from  which  they,  their  fathers,  or  a  more 
or  less  remote  ancestor  may  have  originally  come. 
Nor  doc's  this  apply  only  to  those  who  may  have 
obtained  their  right  of  domicile  by  briber}-,  but 
equally  to  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  pro- 
perly qualified  residents  who,  notwithstanding  that 
they  may  have  been  bom  in  the  town,  do  not 
therefore  inherit  their  parents'  privilege,  but  are 
liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be  transferred  to  some 
out-of-the-way  village,  which,  by  a  refinement  of 
legislative  irony,  is  called  their  "  native "  place. 
Although  this  system  of  bribery  obtains  all  over 
the  empire  and  oppresses  every  class,  the  Jews 
particularly  suffer  from  it,  as  they  are  subject  to 
exceptional  laws  which  give  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exactions  of  the  official. 

We  have  heard  lately  a  great  deal  about  Mus- 
covite persecutions  and  intolerance,  and  hundreds 
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of  impassioned  orators  have  called  upon  the 
Russian  Government  to  instruct  its  provincial 
satraps  to  put  an  end  to  the  excesses  of  Jew- 
baiting  mobs,  by  repressive  measures  of  requisite 
severity.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  cannot, 
however,  be  stopped  in  this  way.  As  soon  think 
to  cure  blood-poisoning  by  separately  treating  the 
eruptions  on  the  skin.  Popular  outbreaks  are  the 
symptoms,  not  the  disease  itself.  That  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exceptional  laws  under  which  the 
Jews  are  forced  to  live,  laws  which  not  only  keep 
alive  ali  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  but  are  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  peculiarities  in  the  Jews 
themselves — if  any  really  exist — recommend  them 
to  the  special  hatred  of  the  people.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  peculiarities  complained  of  have  no  real 
existence.  Of  late  years  the  Jews  have  so  largely 
taken  advantage  of  educational  facilities  that  they 
have  managed  to  rise  superior  to  the  demoralising 
influence  of  their  invidious  surroundings,  and  in 
commercial  and  .industrial  occupations  they  are 
as  widely  distributed  as  the  rest  of  the  population. 
If  they  are  not  tillers  of  the  soil  to  any  very  con- 
siderable extent,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  by  law  disqualified  from  holding  land  ;*  but 
they  are,  very  numerously,  handicraftsmenf — par- 
ticularly in  Kovno,  Minsk,  Grodno,  Mohilev,  Vilna, 
and  Vitebsk — merchants,  manufacturers,  shop- 
keepers, etc.,  and  generally  they  are  the  backbone 
of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  empire. % 

A  very  unjust  memorandum  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Wagstaff,  of  Odessa,  on  the  Anti-Semitic  move- 
ment in  New  Russia,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
recently- published  official  correspondence  on  the 
Russian  persecutions,  affects  to  describe  the 
usurious  "  economical  activity  "  of  the  Jews,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  "  parasites  that  have  settled  on 
a  plant  not  vigorous  enough  to  throw  them  off. 
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and  which  is  being  gradually  sapped  of  its  vitality." 
This  injurious  statement  is  absolutely  without  foun- 
dation, and  the  very  metaphor  with  which  it  is  illus- 
trated, seems  to  have  been  more  inspired  by  the 
similarly  illustrated  views  of  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  than  by  actual  observation.  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  wish  to  have  my  view  of  the 
question,  unsupported  by  personal  knowledge  or 
experience  of  Russian  life,  accepted  in  preference 
to  that  of  Mr.  Wagstaff,  who,  at  any  rate,  has  op- 
portunities which  are  denied  me  of  ascertaining 
the  truth.  But  I  am  content,  especially  in  this 
supreme  crisis  in  Russo-Jewish  history,  to  oppose 
to  Mr.  Wagstaff's  prejudiced  description  the  evi- 
dence of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  rnv 
own  knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
my  race  and  the  results  of  the  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  special  commissioner  sent  to  Russia 
last  year  by  the  "  Jewish  World  "  newspaper,  and 
of  the  very  intelligent  correspondent  at  St.  Peters- 
burg of  the  "  Economiste  Fransais."*  My  own 
knowledge  convinces  me  that  Jews  are  not  pre- 
disposed to  questionable  callings,  and  that  their 
well-known  emotionalism  is  at  issue  with  the 
assumption  that.  they. are  essentially  grasping  in 
their  commercial  relations  or  pitiless  in  their 
exactions. 

Persecution  has  not  made  them  cynics  nor 
stifled  their  softer  feelings,  as  is  so  often  as- 
serted .by  injudicious  apologists,  but  the  truth  is 
that  the  legislative  restrictions  under  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  live  so  limited  their  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood  that  for  centuries  it  was  only 
to  usury  that  they  could  at  all  devote  themselves. 
Their  history  in  every  country  may  be  cited  in 
proof  of  this,  but  in  Russia  it  is  particularly  elo- 
quent on  this  point.  The  most  prosperous  eras 
in  Polish  history,  those  of  the  Piast  and  Jagellon 
dynasties,  were  the  periods  in  which  the  local 
Jews  were  free  and  unmolested,  and  the  prosperity 
of  those  times  is  directly  ascribed  to  the  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  of  the  Jews,  then  as  now 
the  most  important  mercantile  diss  in  the  coun- 
try .J  The  fanatical  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  closed 
their  factories,  emptied  their  warehouses,  and 
forebad  them  any  occupation  but  that  of  the  usurer. 
At  the  present  time  the  commercial  disabilities  of 
the  Russian  Jews,  severe  as  they  are,  are  not  so 
restrictive  as  the  prohibitions  of  mediaeval  Papal 
bulls,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  inherent  versatility 
of  the  Jew  has  again  been  enabled  to  expand,  and 
the  foremost  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
Russia  are  once  more  Jews.  In  KieJT  and  Odessa 
it  is  said  there  is  not  a  single  Jewish  usurer ;  but 
the  financial  business  of  the  Jews  of  these  cities  is 
certainly  large.  Without  it,  however,  Russian  trade 
would  be  at  a  standstill.  The  Jewish  financiers  are 
the  credit-banks  of  the  country.  They  buy  the  agri- 
cultural produce  for  export,  they  carry  it,  they  ex- 
port it  themselves,  and  they  support  and  assistthe 
fanners  with  money.  Were  it  not  for  them  not 
only  woukl  Russia  be  absolutely  without  its  im- 
mense grain  trade,  but  the  indolent  peasant  would 
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not  even  till  the  soil.  The  Hebrew  commerce  of 
South  Russia  is  no  tyranny  for  the  Muscovite 
fanner :  it  is  the  salutary  harness  in  which  that 
drunken  and  depraved  individual  is  driven  to  be- 
come, to  some  small  extent,  a  useful  member  of 
society.    The  Jews  in  this  empire  are  not  "  para- 


sites settled  on  a  plant  not  vigorous  enough  to 
throw  them  off;"  they  are  in  reality  the  life-giving 
element  which  supports  the  plant,  but  which  is  in 
itself  unfortunately  not  strong  enough  to  grapple 
with  the  horrible  disease  from  which  the  plant 
is  suffering. 


SPEED  OF  EXPRESS  TRAINS. 


SINCE  the  days  of  George  Stevenson,  every 
Englishman  has  learnt  to  expect  not  only 
security  and  punctuality,  but  speed  in  railway 
travelling.  The  following  notes  will  serve  to  show 
not  only  what  has  been  achieved  in  this  direction, 
but  what  remains  to  be  attempted. 

We  give  first  the  maximum  average  speed  now 
performed  per  hour  on  our  leading  lines. 

Great  Western     531  miles- 
Great  Northern 5>  » 

Midland     50  „ 

London  and  Brighton     47I  „ 

London  and  North-Western      ...  47I  >, 

London,  Chatham,  and  Dover...  45  ,, 

Smith-  Eastern       45  » 

Great  Eastern      44  >• 

London  and  South- Western      ...  44  „ 

An  exceptionally  high  speed  has  been  given  to 
the  Great  Western  Exeter  express  trains  in  order 
to  run  them  from  London  to  that  city  in  the 
same  time  as  the  South-Western  "expresses," 
which  traverse  a  much  shorter  route.  The  1 1 .45 
a.m.,  the  Great  Western  express  known  as  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman,"  travels  over  the  broad  gauge 
line  from  London  to  Swindon  in  1  hour  and  27 
minutes,  or  equal  1.053^  miles  an  hour,  Although 
this  is  the  greatest  velocity  of  travelling  recorded 
in  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide  and  other  time 
tables  for  the  distance  run,  there  have  been 
many  authentic  statements  to  show  that  the  "  ex- 
press "  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  quickest  in  the 
world  is  not  entitled  to  this  distinction,  nor  are 
any  other  broad  gauge  trains.  The  Great  Northern 
special  express,  the  "Flying  Scotchman,"  which 
leaves  London  for  Edinburgh  at  10  a.m.,  claims 
this  merit.  Its  first  run  without  stopping  from 
King's  Cross  station  to  Grantham,  105  J  miles  in  1 
hours  and  9  minutes,  is  said  to  be  not  only  the 
longest  continuous  run  but  the  fastest  on  earth. 
The  celebrated  Great  Western  express  goes  con- 
siderably slower  between  Swindon  and  Exeter 
than  it  does  between  Paddington  and  Swindon, 
and  only  averages  46  miles  an  hour,  including 
stops,  on  the  whole  route ;  but  the  "  Flying 
Scotchman"  travels  from  London  to  York,  199 
miles,  in  3  hours  and  55  minutes,  or  equal  to  50 
miles  an  hour,  besides  taking  much  heavier  loads 
than  the  former  train.  The  5  o'clock  express  of 
the  Great  Northern  Company  to  Manchester  runs 
on  Sundays  at  the  rate  of  53*1  miles  an  hour  be- 
tween Hitchin  and   Peterborough,   and  one  of 


their  "specials"  performed  the  distance  between 
London  and  York,  in  the  summer  of  1880,  in  3 
hours  and  34  minutes.  In  one  part  of  the 
journey  a  speed  of  64  miles  an  hour  was  maintained 
for  2*  miles,  and  in  another  portion  of  the  per- 
manent Way  a  rate  of  70  miles  an  hour  was  run 
for  5  miles;  while  a  velocity  of  60  miles  an  hour 
was  kept  up  for  86  miles,  being  the  fastest  time 
ever  travelled  for  so  long  a  distance.  The  Leeds 
express  has  run  from  Grantham  to  Wakefield,  70J 
miles,  in  79  minutes,  equal  to  54^4  miles  an  hour. 
The  reason  why  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  run  their  trains  at  a  higher  speed  than 
other  companies,  is  because  they  have  the  best 
constructed  engines  for  quick  travelling  on  the 
narrow  gauge  system.  These  engines,  with  their 
eight-feet  driving  wheels,  have  attained  a  velocity 
of  70  miles  an  hour  with  sixteen  loaded  carriages 
on  a  level  portion  of  the  railway. 

The  London  and  North -Western  Company's 
express  to  Manchester,  which  leaves  Euston  station 
at  4  p.m.,  also  runs  faster  between  Willesden  and 
Rugby,  which  is  about  the  same  distance  as 
between  Paddington  and  Swindon,  than  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman,"  although  the  former  train  is 
a  much  heavier  one  and  has  longer  gradients  to 
climb.  Some  of  the  express  trains  on  the  Cheshire 
Lines  Railway,  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
a  distance  of  34  miles,  is  run  by  a  few  trains  in 
40  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  51  miles  an  hour. 

Again,  while  the  London  and  Brighton  Com- 
pany is  stated  to  run  a  train  at  the  rate  of  47^ 
miles  an  hour,  this  appears  only  to  apply  to  some 
of  the  Portsmouth  express  trains  on  some  parts  ot 
their  journey  in  consequence  of  their  competition 
with  the  trains  of  the  South-Westem  Company  to 
that  place  from  London.  Having  regard  to  the  rate 
at  which  the  "  expresses  "  on  the  Great  Northern, 
the  London  and  North- Western,  and  the  Cheshire 
Lines  Railway  Companies  are  run,  and  consider- 
ing the  large  number  of  first-class  season  ticket- 
holders  from  London  to  Brighton,  it  may  appear 
strange  that  the  trains  which  go  between  these 
places,  adistanceofsoj  miles,  without  stopping,  only 
maintain  an  average  speed  of  43J  miles  per  hour, 
and  not  more  than  46  between  Croydon  and 
Brighton.  The  locomotive  performances  of  this 
company  are  not  as  creditable  as  those  of  the 
Midland  Company,  whose  recorded  maximum 
average  speed  is  46  miles.  Even  on  the  severe 
grades  upon  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  line  the 
86|  miles  of  this  route  is  traversed  at  the  rate  of 
43  miles  an  hour,  while  between  London  and  Bed- 
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ford  50  miles  an  hour  is  frequently  run  by  their 
"  newspaper"  train. 

The  Continental  "expresses"  of  the  South- 
Eastcm  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Companies  perform  the  journey  between  London 
and  Dover  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour.  The 
West  of  England  express  of  the  former  company 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  run  as  quickly  as  we 
have  reason  to  expect  it  should  do  between  London 
and  Exeter ;  and  over  the  most  rapid  portion  of 
its  ran,  which  is  between  Waterloo  station  and 
Basingstoke,  its  speed  does  not  exceed  44  miles 
an  hour. 

One  of  the  slowest  railways  upon  which  to  make 
long  journeys  until  very  recently  was  that  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Company,  but  by  means  of  the  du- 
plication and  remodelling  of  their  lines,  they  now 
ran  trains  from  Norwich  to  London  in  five  minutes 
less  than  3  hours,  as  compared  with  about  4  J  hours 
before  these  improvements  were  effected.  The 
highest  average  speed  which  the  trains  perform 
on  this  railway  is  equal  to  44  miles  an  hour 
between  Bishop's  Stortford  and  Cambridge,  and 
between  London  and  Colchester  the  Harwich 
Continental  "boat"  express  from  London  pro- 
ceeds much  slower. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  speed  of  express  trains 
is  always  greater  on  long  competition  lines  than 
on  others.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Great  Eastern  Company  have  greatly  accele- 
rated their  fastest  trains  on  their  main  line,  and 
that  the  Midland  Company  now  ran  much  quicker 
trains  over  their  branch  railway  between  Birming- 
ham and  Bristol  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago, 
and  both  of  which  are  n  on -competition  routes. 
The  system  of  slipping  carriages  in  the  rear  of 
express  trains  at  various  stations  when  long  dis- 
tance runs  are  made,  is  a  very  great  advantage  in 
the  consideration  of  time,  and  enables  travellers 
to  make  journeys  very  quickly  to  important  places 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  termini  from 
which  these  trains  start. 

All  express  trains  which  ran  many  miles  without 
stopping  go  at  different  rates  of  velocity  on  account 
of  gradients,  repairing  the  permanent  way,  adverse 
signals,  and  greasy  rails.  A  short  time  ago  it  was 
carefully  noticed  that  the  4  p.m.  express  to  Man- 
chester, on  the  London  and  North -Western  line, 
which  travels  between  London  and  Rugby,  83$ 
miles,  in  z  hours  and  48  minutes,  varied  in  its 
speed  as  follows,  after  taking  iz  minutes  to  run 
between  Euston  and  Willesden,  a  distance  of 
about  si  miles,  and  staying  3  minutes  at  the 
latter  station ;  viz.,  from  Harrow  to  Bushey,  4J 
miles,  in  5 J  minutes;  from  the  latter  place  to 
Watford,  i\  miles,  in  1  minute  and  a8  seconds; 
the  next  14^  miles  in  17  minutes  and  17  seconds  ; 
the  succeeding  4J  miles  in  4J  minutes ;  the  next 
4J  miles  in  3  minutes  and  37  seconds,  being  an 
average  of  74^4?  *&*  an  nvur;  the  following  6j 
miles  in  6  minutes  and  53  seconds,  being  at  the 
rate  of  60  miles  an  hour  from  Tring  to  Bletchley. 
When  the  latter  station  was  passed  a  "distance" 
signal  was  against  the  train,  which  caused  it  to 
reduce  its  speed  to  about  iz  miles  an  hour. 
Between  this  time  and  the  dropping  of  the  "  home 
signal"  to  "all  right,"  about  4  minutes  appears 


to  have  been  lost,  and  after  again  losing  speed 
on  account  of  the  slippery  state  of  the  rails  by  a 
drizzling  rain,  the  engine-wheels  got  another  good 
grip  of  the  metals,  which  enabled  them  to  get  over 
i3r  more  miles  in  14$  minutes,  or  equal  to  about 
53  miles  an  hour,  previous  to  pulling  up  for 
Rugby.  This  was  an  excellent  performance,  con- 
sidering that  the  train  consisted  of  iz  six-wheeled 
carriages,  9  of  which  weighed  14  tons  each,  and 
3  brakes  weighing  1 6  tons  each,  being  a  total  of 
174  tons  without  passengers  or  baggage.  On 
some  of  the  long  down-hill  stretches  between 
Skipton  and  Carlisle,  on  the  Midland  Railway,  a 
speed  of  70  miles  an  hour  is  sometimes  main- 
tained. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  increased 
speed  have  been  often  discussed.  Thus  the  "En- 
gineer" last  year,  remarking  that  the  desire  of 
the  public  is  on  the  whole  for  faster  trains 
than  are  now  run,  stated  the  case  as  follows. 
"  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  protests  appear 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  against  quick 
trains,  but  it  is  well  known  that  of  two  rival 
lines,  that  which  runs  the  fastest  trains  gets  the 
most  traffic.  The  general  public  refuse,  and 
properly  refuse,  to  believe  that  fast  trains  must 
be  more  dangerous  than  slow,  and  so  they  travel 

as  fast  as  they  can It  is  by  no  means 

impossible  that  at  some  future  period  trains  will 
be  run  from  York  or  Leeds  to  London  without  e 
stop.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  making 
such  a  run  at  an  average  velocity  of  55  miles-  an 
hour,  and  this  would  bring  Leeds  within  about 
three  and  a  half  hours  of  London,  while  the  time 
from  York  to  London  would  be  a  little  more.  It 
is  quite  practicable  to  do  this  work  now  with 
many  engines  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern 
lines,  but  not  with  the  existing  tenders.  At  such 
speeds,  and  with  heavy  trains,  the  consumption  of 
water  cannot  be  less  than  25  gallons  a  mile  or 
thereabouts.  For  a  run  of  180  miles  this  repre- 
sents 4,500  gallons,  and  for  a  run  of  zoo,  5,000 
gallons,  weighing  over  zz  tons.  The  required 
coal  will  weigh,  say,  3  tons,  allowing  a  little  for 
contingencies.  Together  we  have  15  tons  of 
water  and  coal.  The  tenders  to  cany  this  will 
weigh  at  least  zo  tons  empty.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  45-ton  tender,  and  say,  a  35-ton  engine. 
It  would,  we  think,  be  hardly  desirable  to  adopt 
this  system.  .  .  .  But  there  is  ready  to  every  one's 
hand  a  simple,  satisfactory,  and  cheap  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  Let  Ramsbottom's  troughs  be  laid 
down,  and  let  the  engines  pick  up  water  as  they 
run.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of 
these  troughs.  Their  use  is  rapidly  extending 
over  the  whole  London  and  North- Western  sys- 
tem. All  the  patents  c6nnected  with  them  have, 
we  believe,  long  since  expired,  and  their  use  is 
open  to  the  whole  world.  If  this  plan  be  adopted, 
then  the  tender  may  be  a  very  small  one — a  tender 
with  four  wheels,  and  capable  of  carrying  1,000 
gallons  of  water  and  3  tons  of  coal  would  suffice, 
and  the  engine  would  thus  be  relieved  at  once  of- 
a  very  un paying  load." 

One  of  the  best  runs  ever  made  on  railways 
was  on  the  5th  of  January,  1862,  when  an- 
swers were   brought   to   the  despatches  sent  to 
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Washington  requiring  the  surrender  of  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Slidell,  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
Trent,  Royal  West  Indian  Mail  Steamer,  by  order 
of  Commodore  Wilkes.  The  London  and  North- 
western train,  carrying  these  papers,  travelled 
from  Holyhead  to  Stafford,  ijo£  miles,  in  145 
minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  54  miles  an  hour; 
and  although  this  speed  was  not  run  over  the  more 
crowded  parts  of  the  line  approaching  London, 
the  entire  distance  from  Holyhead  to  Euston  was 
performed  in  five  hours,  or  at  a  speed  of  52^  miles 
an  hour,  which  is  said  to  be  unparalleled  for  so 
long  a  distance  on  a  line  crowded  with  traffic.  By 
the  invention  for  supplying  the  tender  with  water 
from  a  trough,  the  engine  was  enabled  to  run  with 
one  stoppage  only,  which  it  otherwise  could  not 
have  done. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  that  a  few  express 
trains  should  travel  between  London  and  Liver- 
pool in  four  hours,  and  we  quite  agree  with  the 
statements  in  the  letter  which  appears  in  the  last- 
mentioned  newspaper  on  the  subject  on  the  1 8th 
of  February,  1881,  signed  "Running  Board,"  in 
which  the  writer  states  that  "  a  train  between  these 
cities  in  four  hours  would  £11  well  if  the  ordinary 
fare  and  a  half  were  charged  all  round.    As  the 


distance  is  201  miles,  a  speed  of  but  a  fraction 
over  50  miles  an  hour  would  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  journey ; "'  and  he  adds  that  "  the 
run  could  be  made  with  one  stop  of  ten  minutes 

at,  let  us  say,  Rugby The  remaining 

run  would  be  120  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  the 
Great  Northern  run  of  105  J  to  Grantham.  This 
would  present  no  difficulty,  because  water  troughs 
render  a  big  tender  unnecessary," 

The  speed  of  railway  travelling  in  the  United 
States,  which  ranks  next  to  England  in  this 
particular,  has  recently  been  appreciably  acce- 
lerated. We  are  informed  by  the  "  Railway 
News"  that  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  has  run  a  train  60  miles  in  57  minutes, 
and  that  the  492  miles  between  Chicago  and 
Omaha  were  traversed  in  1  o  hours  and  42  minutes, 
giving  an  average  speed  of  more  than  48  J  miles  an 
hour.  At  certain  parts  of  the  journey  3  miles 
were  run  in  2  minutes  and  11  seconds,  45  miles 
in  44  minutes,  and  75  miles  in  80  minutes. 

From  these  and  other  facts  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  our  express  trains  for  long  dis- 
tances have  not  yet  attained  the  full  velocity 
at  which,  with  additional  precautions,  they  may 
safely  run. 

j.  K.  p. 
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WE  come  now  to  the  important  branch  of 
submarine  telegraphy,  which  has  developed 
so  largely  since  185 1,  when  the  first  cable 
was  submerged  from  Dover  to  Calais,  that  there 
are  now  about  100,000  miles  of  cable  in  work- 
ing order,  and  representing  property  to  the 
amount  of  forty  millions  sterling.  A  subma- 
rine cable  consists,  like  a  land  line,  of  three 
parts — 1st,  the  wire  or  conductor  conveying 
the  current;  2nd,  the  insulator  keeping  it  on 
the  wire,  and  3rd,  the  outer  sheathing  which 
protects  it  from  injury.  The  conductor  is  usually 
a  seven-wire  strand  of  the  best  copper,  offering  a 
low  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  The 
insulator,  which  takes  the  place  of  air  in  the  over- 
land line,  and  keeps  the  electricity  from  flowing 
into  the  sea  or  earth,  is  generally  of  gutta-percha, 
applied  in  a  hot  molten  state  to  the  wire  in  three 
coatings.  Sometimes,  however,  indianibber  wound 
in  tapes  about  the  wire  is  used,  especially  if  the 
cable  is  intended  for  tepid  seas.  The  outer 
sheathing  consists  of  jute  or  hemp-yarn  and  gal- 
vanised iron  wires.  These  give  strength  to  the 
cable  in  order  that  it  may  be  safely  laid  and 
mended,  as  well  as  guarded  from  damage  on 
the  bottom  from  ships'  anchors,  wrecks,  or 
shingle. 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  copper  wire  to 
the  sea  water  and  the  ground,  the  effect  of  "  in- 
duction "  is  far  more  strongly  felt  upon  it  than  on 
a  land  line,  and  the  result  is  that  in  telegraphing 


through  it  the  signals  are  sensibly  delayed.  Each 
signal  current  "  induces  "  opposite  electricity  in 
the  sea  water  around,  and  there  is  an  attraction 
between  them  which  holds  the  signal  current 
back,  as  it  were.  This  effect  is  hardly  noticeable 
on  lony  land  lines  because  the  telegraph  wire  is 
so  high  above  the  ground  ;  but  in  deep-sea  cables, 
or  subterranean  lines,  it  reduces  the  speed  of 
signalling  very  much,  and  also  makes  the  separate 
signal  currents  "  run  together."  The  instruments, 
therefore,  which  operate  successfully  on  long 
aerial  lines  are  perfectly  useless  for  working  long 
cables.  Sir  William  Thomson  was  among  the 
first  to  grasp  this  fact,  and  by  his  invention  of 
the  Mirror  Galvanometer,  which  is  specially 
adapted  for  cables,  he  rendered  ocean  telegraphy 
practicable  and  the  first  Atlantic  cables  a  com- 
mercial success. 

The  submarine  circuit  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  21, 
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where  l  is  the  cable  lying  on  the  sea-bottom,  B 
the  sending  battery,  k  the  signalling  key  (which 
ought  to  have  double- current  levers),  and  e  the 
earth-plate  at  the  sending  station.  At  the  re- 
ceiving station,  r  is  the  receiving  instrument,  and 
e  the  earth-plate  as  before.  It  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, on  comparison  with  Fig.  1 1,  which  represents 
the  aerial  circuit,  that  two  strange  apparatus  (c  c) 
are  introduced.  These  are  "condensers,"  and 
their  use  for  sharpening  the  signals  through  a 
cable  was  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley.  The 
telegraph  condenser  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
tinfoil  sheets,  each  separated  from  the  nest  by  a 
layer  of  paraffined  paper,  and  all  the  alternate 
plates  connected  to  form  one  pole  of  the  con- 
denser. Thus  the  i,  3,  5,  etc.,  plates  are  joined 
to  one  pole  (a),  and  the  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  to  the  other 
pole  (£).  Now  when  this  device  is  inserted  in  the 
circuit  at  each  station,  the  running  of  the  signals 
together  in  the  cable  is  less  noticeable  on  the 
receiver,  and  sharper,  clearer  signals  are  presented 
to  the  operator  reading  the  message. 

The    mirror    galvanometer,  employed  as  a  re- 
ceiver on  many  cables,  is  represented  in  Fig.  iz, 


where  c  is  a  coil  of  fine  insulated  wire,  surround- 
ing a  small  magnetic  needle  hung  by  a  silk  fibre, 
and  carrying  a  tiny  mirror  attached  to  it.  The 
details  of  this  needle  are  shown  in  the  lowet 
figure,  where  c  c  are  sections  through  the  coil. 
M  is  the  magnet-needle,  carrying  in  front  of  it  a 
small  mirror.  This  needle  is  enclosed  in  a  small 
chamber,  glazed  by  a  lens  (g),  and  inserted  in  the 
hollow  of  the  coil  (c).  A  curving  magnet  (h)  is 
supported  over  the  coil  to  adjust  the  position  of 
the  smaller  magnet  in  the  chamber.  Now  a  ray 
of  light  from  a  lamp  (l)  in  front  of  the  galvano- 
meter is  thrown  upon  the  tiny  mirror  and  reflected 
back  upon  a  white  screen  or  scale  (s).  The  coil  (c) 
is  connected  between  the  end  of  the  conductor  of 
the  cable  and  the  earth-plate,  as  in  the  land  cir- 
cuit, a  condenser,  however,  being  usually  inter- 
posed between  the  cable  and  the  galvanometer. 

Then  the  signal  currents  in  passing  through  the 
coil  deflect  the  tiny  magnet  hung  within  it,  and 
the  mirror,  being  carried  by  the  magnet,  throws 
the  beam  of  light  off  in  a  different  direction. 
Positive,  or  "  dot,"  currents  are  arranged  to  throw 


the  Spot  of  light  toward  the  left  side  of  the  scale  , 
and  negative,  or  "dash,"  currents  throw  it  to  the 
right  side.  Thus  the  wandering  of  the  spot  of 
light  on  the  screen,  watchfully  followed  by  the  eye 
of  the  clerk,  is  interpreted  by  him  as  the  message. 
Letter  by  letter  he  spells  it  out,  and  a  fellow-clerk 
writes  it  down  word  for  word. 

This  receiver,  however,  like  the  Sounder,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  leaving  no  permanent  record, 
and  Sir  William  Thomson  has  therefore  intro- 
duced his  Siphon  Recorder  on  several  long  cables 
— for  instance,  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's 
lines  to  India,  and  the  Anglo-American  Company's 
cables  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  inventions  of  the  age,  although  it  is 
not  very  well  known,  because  only  a  few  are  re- 
quired, and  these  are  only  to  be  seen  abroad,  if 


we  except  those  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  A  general  view  of  the  instru- 
ment is  given  in  Fig.  23,  and  the  leading  parts 
are  detailed  in  Fig.  14.  The  principle  of  its 
action  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter. In  that  instrument  a  tiny  magnet  moved 
within  a  fixed  coil  of  wire;  in  the  siphon  recorder 
a  light  coil  of  wire  moves  between  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  magnet.  The  signal  currents  pass 
through  the  suspended  coil  to  earth,  and  in  doing 
so  the  coil  turns  to  left  or  right,  according  as  the 
currents  are  positive  or  negative.  These  move- 
ments of  the  coil  are  communicated  by  a  connect- 
ing thread  to  a  fine  glass  siphon,  which  is  con- 
stantly spurting  ink  upon  a    band   of  travelling 
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paper,   and  hence   the  trace  of  the  ink  on  the 


paper  follows  and  delineates  the  movements  of 
the  coil.  In  Fig.  23,  s  is  the  signal  coil  suspended 
between  the  poles  of  two  powerful  electro-magnets 

(m  an. 

In  Fig.  14.  the  coil  (s)  is  shown  connected  by  a 
thread  and  a  small  multiplying  lever  (u)  to  the  ■ 
siphon  (/).  The  siphon  is  as  fine  as  a  bristle,  and 
dips  into  the  ink-box  (k)  with  its  shorter  arm, 
while  the  longer  arm  presents  its  nozzle  to  the 
travelling  paper.  So  fine  is  the  bore  of  the  siphon 
that  the  ink  will  not  run  unless  it  is  electrified,  and 
hence  an  ingenious  machine  (o).  Fig.  13,  termed 
the  "mouse-mill,"  is  provided  to  generate  electri- 
city by  "induction,"  after  the  manner  indicated  in 
our  introductory  article.  The  stream  of  electricity 
thus  supplied  is  led  from  the  mill  to  the  ink  by 
way  of  the  strip  of  paper,  or  other  semi-conductor 
(f),  and  the  receiving  piate  (d).  The  particles 
of  ink  thus  electrified  rash  through  the  fine  bore 
of  the  siphon  and  rain  upon  the  paper.  The 
latter  is  pulled  continuously  past  the  siphon-point 
by  the  pulley  (a),  which  is  driving  the  "  mouse- 
mill."  There  are  many  adjustments  and  interest- 
ing actions  about  the  siphon  recorder,  but  it 
would  require  a  whole  chapter  to  describe  them, 
and  we  will  now  conclude  our  notice  of  this,  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  all  telegraph  in- 
struments, with  a  specimen  of  the  message  it 
furnishes. 


lUnwi  h    c   d  e  f  g     hi]    &^l    «»!*  #    j»    y    /■     s    l   a     v  tn    x  -  ■    -    - 


3arut«s. 


Charles  Darwin. — Oui  May  Part  being  already  printed,  we 
were  unable  to  record  in  it  the  less  of  Charles  Darwin,  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  on  natural  history  in  our  time.  He 
died  on  (he  19th  April,  at  his  residence,  Down  House,  near 
Ueckenham,  Kent.  In  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  for  September, 
1880,  we  gave  a  Memoir  and  portrait  ;  with  biographical 
notices  also  of  his  father,  a  noted  physician  of  Shrewsbury, 
where  Charles  was  born  ;  and  of  his  more  celebrated  grand- 
father, Erasmus  Darwin,  poet  and  naturalist.  We  must 
refer  to  that  memoir  for  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Charles  Darwin.  His  name  is  most  widely  and  popularly 
known  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the  Evolution  theory, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  advocate  in  recent  times,  and  of 
which  many  perhaps  imagine  him  to  have  been  the  originator. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  Darwin  having  merely  supported  by 
numerous  observations  and  researches  a  theory  as  old  as 
Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  and  expounded  with  wonderful 
ingenuity  and  eloquence  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  by 
Lamarck.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  history  and 
the  tendencies  of  this  Evolution  theory  turn  to  the  article 
entitled  "Lamarekism  and  Darwinism"  in  the  "Leisure 
Hour"  for  March  last.  The  benefits  to  science  from 
illustrating  the  influence  of  natural  laws  in  modifying  the 
forms  and  habits  of  living  organism?  arc  there  fully  admitted. 
To  this  extent  all  naturalists  hold  the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 
But  when  Lamarck,  and  after  him  Darwin,  maintain  that  all 
animated    existences,  not    excluding    man,   with    intellect, 


reason,  conscience,  have  been  evolved,  or  have  spontaneously 
developed  themselves  from  a  primeval  protoplasm,  we  can 
only  marvel  at  the  vagaries  of  science,  falsely  so  called.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  this  is  an  age  of  scepticism,  but  it  is 
rather  an  age  of  credulity,  when  so  many  men  are  ready  to 
receive  the  theory  of  Epicurus  and  Lamarck,  in  defiance 
•like  of  science  and  common  sense.  The  well-earned  fame 
of  Darwin  as  a  naturalist  has  helped  to  give  influence  to  his 
support  of  the  poetical  theory  which  is  known  to  most  people 
as  Darwinism,  but  of  which  Lamarck  was  the  real  founder  in 
modern  times.  When  Darwinism  was  first  propounded  re- 
ligious people  were  irrationally  alarmed,  few  of  them  under- 
standing how  far  the  alleged  law  of  evolution  was  proved. 
Many  show  now  an  equally  irrational  readiness  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  theory  being  wholly  true.  They  ore  not 
aware  that  the  highest  authorities  in  special  departments  of 
science  arc  opposed  to  Darwinism.  In  regard  to  botany 
Dr.  Carruthers,  in  regard  lo  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life 
Davidson  and  Barrande,  maintain  that  facts  do  not  support 
the  theory,  although  some  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
it  is  universally  accepted  by  scientific  men.  Carry  (be  theory 
to  its  logical  issue,  viz.,  that  (here  has  never  been  any  super- 
natural interference  with  the  order  of  nature  since  this  planet 
first  began  its  career,  then  not  only  (he  creation  of  man,  but 
the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  miraculous  Incar- 
nation, Lire,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  must  be  counted 
vain  delusions.     Infidels  and  Materialists  are  making  this 


use  of  Darwinism.  Qui  although  honour  was  paid  to  Darwin 
as  an  industrious  naturalist  in  burying  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  theory  bearing  his  name  is  opposed  lo  scientific 
facts  as  well  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian  Creed.  We 
believe  that  while  many  phenomena  are  rightly  explained  by 
the  law  of  evolution,  there  are  other  facts  and  phenomena  in 
this  world's  history  which  can  only  be  explained  by  Super- 
natural and  Divine  interference  with  the  ordinary  laws  and 
processes  of  nature. 

Arbitration  Courts. — Less  success  has  followed  the  attempt 
to  establish  regular  courts  o/  arbitration  for  disputes  between 
masters  and  workmen  in  England  than  in  France.  During 
the  month  of  J  line  in  Paris  the  various  working  men's  guilds, 
or  "Societes  Ouvrieres,"  are  engaged  in  choosing  represen- 
tatives for  the  courts  of  arbitration,  whose  tenure  of  office  is 
three  years.  The  jurisdiction  of  Lis  Prtufheitiims,  as  they 
are  called,  is  of  immense  benefit  in  any  differences  between 
masters  and  operatives.  Not  only  are  wasteful  and  mis- 
chievous strikes  prevented,  but  the  jurisdiction  is  far  less 
costly  than  that  of  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  tribunals  of 
commerce,  to  which  such  disputes  would  otherwise  be 
referred.  The  members — consriliers  prud'hamma — are  now 
chosen  by  a  large  body  of  electors  ;  and  the  institution  com- 
mends itself  to  the  notice  of  English  masters  and  men,  who 
have,  only  in  few  places,  permanent  courts  of  reference  and 
arbitration. 

Canes. — Fairholt,  in  his  "  Costume  of  England,"  mentions 
some  curious  instances  of  canes  belonging  to  Henry  VIII. 
"  A  jcane  garnished  with  stiver  and  girte,  with  astronomic 
upon  it-  A  cane  garnished  with  golde  having  a  perfume  in 
the  toppe  ;  under  that  a  dial!,  with  a  pair  of  twitcners,  and  a 
pair  of  compasses  of  golde  ;  and  a  foot-rule  of  golde.  a  knife 
and  a  file  of  golde,  with  a  whetstone  tipped  with  golde. "  In 
the  early  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  most  fashion- 
able were  made  of  white  marble  and  agates,  exhibiting  either 
a  fine  variety  of  colour,  or  a  semi-opaque  tint  which  was 
most  expressively  described  hy  the  English  word  "clouded." 
These  sticks  were  of  slender  proportions,  but  often  richly 
mounted  with  gold,  silver,  amber,  or  precious  stones.  Such 
were  the  "clouded  canes"  of  the  time  of  Pope,  which  he 
n  one  of  his  poems  is  the  following  words  : 
"  Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane." 


Mr.  Smythe,  though  a  zealous  Home  Ruler,  thus 
writes  to  some  of  his  constituents  in  Tipperary,  who  dis- 
approve of  his  not  belonging  to  the  Land  League,  with  its 
principles  of  robbery  and  murder  :  "  Look  around,  and  if 
you  are  not  utterly  lost  to  every  sense  of  patriotic  and  human 
feeling,  weep  for  a  land  reduced  to  tt  condition  of  savagery. 
See  the  poor  and  honest  man  shot  down  in  bis  cabin  in  the 
mirist  of  his  little  ones ;  see  the  gentle  and  blameless  lady 
massacred  in  her  carriage  ;  see  these  things,  and  reserve  your 
curses  for  that  League  of  Hell  that  has  brought  all  this  ruin, 
all  this  shame  and  dishonour,  upon  our  nation. "  The  actual 
murderers  are  usually  men  who  hire  themselves  for  money  to 
commit  the  deed.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  before  one  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Agrarian  Crime  that  men  from  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool  were  always  ready  to  undertake  a  job  of 
the  kind.  But  too  often  the  perpetrators  are  resident  ruf- 
fians. In  the  case  of  one  terrible  murder  of  a  landlord,  an 
eye-witness  could  not  be  induced  by  any  promised  reward  to 
give  evidence.  "  He  would  not  for  the  world  be  so  base  as 
to  become  an  informer,  but  he  said  be  was  ready  to  shoot  the 
man  that  shot  the  landlord  for  ten  shillings  1 "  To  depend 
upon  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  with  witnesses  and  juries, 
in  such  a  crisis,  is  trilling  with  a  social  revolution,  and  abdi- 
cating the  functions  of  good  government.  Since  Lord  Lei- 
trim's  assassination  over  fifty  murders  have  been  committed 
on  Irish  soil  in  connection  with  this  atrocious  organisation. 
Not  one  of  the  murderers  has  been  hanged  ;  scarcely  any 
have  even  been  arrested. 


ginator  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  died  this  spring  in 
London.  Captain  Busk,  when  an  undergraduate  at  Cam- 
bridge, took  a  great  interest  in  advocating  the  tuition  of  the 
people  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  in  1837  he  strongly  urged 
upon  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  the  importance  of  sanc- 
tioning the  formation  of  rifle  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
"with  a  view  to  the  organisation  of  an  army  of  Volunteers,  as 
the  most  sure  and  constitutional  defence  of  the  nation."  To 
this  appeal  Lord  Melbourne  replied,  indicating  apprehension 
at  the  idea  of  "  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at 
Urge."  On  receiving  this  reply  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Busk  formed  a  model  rifle  club  in  his  University,  and 
from  that  time  forward  continued  strenuously  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  Volunteer  army,  though  with  little  effect 
until  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  "The  Rifle,  and  How 
to  Use  It,"  in  which  he  again  strongly  insisted  upon  the 
importance  of  supporting  the  Volunteer  movement.  Further 
to  enforce  his  views  he  joined  the  Victoria  Rifles  early  in 
1858.  Captain  Busk  continued  for  some  time  to  urge  the 
movement  by  means  of  writings  and  lectures.  The  deceased 
gentleman  also  took  an.  active  part  in  local  and  county 
affairs,  serving  in  1S47  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Radnor- 
shire, and  devoted  much  lime  to  lifeboat  work.  A  pleasing 
incident  in  this  connection  took  place  a  few  years  since, 
when  a  large  sum  was  raised  by  public  subscription,  in  order 
to  present  him  with  an  adequate  testimonial  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  "  the  founder  of  England's  Volunteer  army." 
Captain  Busk,  however,  declined  to  accept  any  personal  gift, 
and  expended  the  amount  contributed  in  purchasing  a  life- 
boat, which  was  stationed  at  Ryde  (I.W.),  and  has  been  of 
material  benefit.  Besides  writing  several  works.  Captain 
Busk  founded  and  edited  for  several  years  the  "  New  Quar- 
terly Review.1'    He  served  on  several  Government  commis- 


AddreMM  to  the  Queen.— The  addresses  to  the  Queen  on 
the  occasion  of  her  Majesty  being  shot  at  by  Maclean  num- 
bered several  thousands.  They  are  all  examined  at  the  Home 
Office ;  and  these  are  forwarded,  it  seems,  in  sacks  to 
Windsor,  or  wherever  the  Queen  is  residing.  A  few  of  the 
more  splendid  or  important  are  kept,  the  remainder  are  sent 
back  in  the  sacks  to  the  Home  Office,  whence  their  destina- 
tion is  not  publicly  known.  Some  persons  reap  a  harvest 
frcm  the  loyal  effusion.  The  press  might  save  a  vast  amount 
of  trouble  and  expense  if  the  mere  list  of  places  sending 
addresses  were  printed  in  the  "Gazette."  Certain  corpora- 
tions, as  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  have  the  right  to  send  their 
addresses  direct.  The  seals  attached  to  some  addresses,  as 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  imposing 
affairs,  encased  in  silver  cases. 


Electricity  for  Han'*  Berv loe.— Professor  Sylvonus  Thomp- 
son concluded  a  lecture  at  the  Crystal  Palace  "On  the  Electric 
Transmission  of  Power,"  with  a  sanguine  view.  "Once  let 
there  be  a  great  central  electrical  supply— as  there  must  be  if 
whole  towns  were  to  be  lighted  up  by  electricity — and  the 
distribution  of  power  electrically  must  inevitably  follow,  as  it 
would  undoubtedly  supersede  steam  in  small  workshops,  if 
not  in  large  ones  too.  In  the  near  future  electricity  was  to 
be  our  sen-ant,  to  do  the  hard  work  of  the  world  in  the  place 
1  coal  and  steam.     If  electric  power 


sary.  Home-work  would  be  fostered,  and  the  profits  of 
labour  would  be  more  directly  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
earned  them.  Small  capital  would  have  a  fairer  chance  than 
now,  and  large  capitalists  would  have  a  less  chance  of  still 
further  inflating  their  position  at  the  expense  of  labour." 

The  Wellington    BtatM   at    Hyde    Park    Comer.— The 

removal  of  the  Wellington  Statue  has  recalled  some  interest- 
ing facts  as  to  his  famous  charger,  Copenhagen,  which  was 
not,  however,  the  animal  modelled  for  the  memorial.  Copen- 
hagen died  in  1S25,  and  Mr.  Wyalt's  statue  was  not  made 
until  many  years  later.  In  the  "  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Eng- 
lish Racehorses,"  written  by  Mr.  George  Tattersall,  and  pub- 
lished in  1850,  is  the  following  passage  :  "  Recovery,  a 
chestnut  colt,  by  Emilius  out  of  Camarino's  dam,  is  now  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Tattersall,  and  stands  at  theit  farm  on 


VARIETIES. 


the  Edgware  Road.  If  our  readers  wish 
have  selected  Recovery  lo  lead  onr  siring  of  '  cracks 
will  soon  explain.  An  equestrian  statue  having  been  deter- 
mined on  as  the  fittest  subject  for  the  Wellington  Testimonial, 
and  the  execution  of  the  group  entrusted  to  the  skill  and 
taste  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  he,  after  looking  long  in  vain  for  any 
horse  of  such  proportionate  beaut/  as  should  be  pleasing  to 
the  common  eye  without  offending  the  severe  taste  of  the 
classic,  declared  at  last  that  such  rare  qualities  were  only  to 
be  found  united  in  the  shape  and  symmetry  of  limb  displayed 
by  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Recovery  having,  therefore, 
been  modelled  from  measurements  taken  by  the  artist  him- 
self, is  destined  to  associate  his  name,  however  humbly,  with 
the  lame  of  Wellington."  The  same  writer  states  that 
Copenhagen  was  a  chestnut  horse,  which  colour  he  took 
from  his  grandsire,  Eclipse,  and  was  bom  in  1S0S.  Having 
provedVto  be  a  very  moderate  performer  upon  the  turf,  the 
horse  was  sold  by  General  Grosvenor,  his  breeder,  to  Lord 
Londonderry,  Adjutant -General  of  the  British  Army  in  the 
Peninsula,  who  sent  him  out  to  Lisbon  in  1813.  There  he 
was  bought  for  the  Iron  Duke  at  a  price  of  ^400,  and  carried 
his  new  master  both  at  Vitloria  and  Waterloo.  The  Duke 
remained  for  eighteen  hours  upon  his  back  at  Waterloo,  and 
when  he.  dismounted  opposite  lo  the  little  inn  in  the  Belgian 
village,  where  he  slept  the  night  before  and  after  the  great 
battle,  the  horse  lashed  out  with  both  hind  legs,  and  nar- 
rowly missed  his  late  riders  head.  The  remainder  of  his 
days  Copenhagen  spent  at  S  t  rath  lie  ldsay,  "receiving  a  daily 
allowance  of  bread  from  the  hands  of  the  Duchess,  who  used 

of  his  paddock.  He  died  in  1825,  and  was  interred  with 
military  honours.  The  Duchess  used  frequently  to  wear  a 
bracelet  made  from  his  hair."  Copenhagen  was  much 
smaller  than  Recovery,  and  was  not  a  well-shaped  horse.  It 
was  remarked  by  the  late  John  Timbs  that  "on  fair  after- 
noons  the  sun  casts  the  shadow  of  the  Duke's  equestrian 
statue  full  upon  Apsley  House,  and  the  sombre  image  may 
be  seen  gliding,  spirit-like.  Over  the  front." 

Bowing  Commanded  by  Legal  Dignitatis*.— In  an  article 
on  athletic  exercises,  the  following  testimonies  are  cited  in 
regard  to  the  benefits  of  rowing.  Writing  twelve  years  ago, 
Sir  Balliol  Brett  said  :  "I  myself  rowed  as  much  and  as  hard 
as  any  one.  Including  college  races,  I  rowed,  I  believe, 
seventy-two  matches  during  the  years  I  practised  the  ait.  I 
never  suffered  in  even  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary, 
being  6ft.  ijin.  high  when  1  went  up  to  Cambridge  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  weighing  then  lost.  4.1b.,  I  developed 
into  a  weight  of  i2st.  41b.  before  I  left  Cambridge,  and 
maintained  that  weight  until  middle  age."  The  following  is 
ut  once  the  evidence  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman  : 
"  As  for  myself,  I  rowed  in  jot  races  of  all  kinds,  of  which 
I  lost  thirteen.  I  think  there  can  1*  no  doubt  that  I  thereby 
turned  myself  from  a  weak  weedy  boy  into  a  tolerably  ath- 
ictic  young  man."  And  Mr.  Justice'  Chitty  concurs  thus  : 
"During  my  residence  at  Oxford  I  rowed  in  the  University 
Eight  against  Cambridge  three  limes  at  Putney  and  once  at 
Henley.  I  also  rowed  in  the  University  Four,  and  in  pair- 
oar  races  at  Oxford,  Henley,  and  the  Thames  Regatta.  My 
own  personal  experience  extends  over  a  period  of  about  five 
years,  during  a  great  part  of  which  I  was  rowing  in  races.  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  have  in  any  way  suffered  in  health, 
either  from  the  training  or  the  rowing.  On  the  contrary,  my 
belief  is  that  I  derived  from  them  great  benefit  physically. 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  Justice  Bowen  and  the  late  Lord 
Justice  Thesiger  rowed  each  in  his  college  boat ;  and  that 
Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  the  present  Junior  Counsel  to  the  Trea- 
sury, was  a  member  of  the  famous  Cambridge  crew  which 
was  swamped  in  the  year  1859. 


..'." — The  following  letter,  addressed 
long  ago  to  the  Hon.  C.  K.  Tuckennan,  has  first  been  pub- 
lished since  the  poet's  death.  It  seems  to  have  been  wntlen 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  real  origin  and  motive  of  the 
poem  ■' Excelsior,"  which  had  much  "exercised"  the  souls 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
note  in  regard  lo  the  poem  'Excelsior,'  and  very  willingly 
give  you  my  intention  in  writing  it.  This  was  no  more  than 
to  display,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  life  of  a  man  of  geniv- 
rcsisling  all  temptations,  lay'  "  ' 

warnings,  and  pressing  rigti 


His  motto  is  Excelsior — 'higher.'     He  passes  through  the 

Alpine  village— through  the  rough,  cold  paths  of  the  world 

where  the  peasants  cannot  understand  him,  and  where  his 
watchword  is  an  'unknown  tongue.'     He   disregards   the 
stic  peace  and  r —  ■•---•  •  ■    <■  ■ 

disregards  the 

wisdom  and  the  fascinations  of  w       __      ._... 

to  all,  '  Higher  yet  I '  The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  are  the 
representatives  of  religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  with 
their  oft-repeated  prayer  mingles  the  sound  of  his  voice,  tell, 
ing  them  there  is  something  higher  than  forms  and  a 


j  icic  pcuc^uun  11c  luiigeu  Ka  %  ana  cue  voice  neara  in 
the  air  is  the  promise  of  immortality  and  progress  ever  up- 
ward. Yon  will  perceive  that  '  Excelsior,'  on  adjective  of 
the  comparative  degree,  is  used  adverbially  ;  a  use  justified 
by  the  best  Latin  writers. " 

A  subsequent  letter  more  fully  explains  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Excelsior, "which  critics  said  ought  to  have  been  Ercelsius. 
It  was  addressed  to  an  Italian  correspondent,  Signor  Cesati: 
"Cambridge,  Feb.  5,  1874. 

"My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
card  with  your  friendly  criticism  on  the  word  'Excelsior.' 
In  reply,  I  would  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  device 
on  the  banner  is  not  to  be  interpreted  '  Ascende  supcrius,' 
but  '  Scopus  meus  excelsior  est.' 

''This  will  make  evident  why  I  say  'Excelsior,'  and  not 


Good  Hews  for  Ornithologist*. — A  correspondent  of  the 
"  Morning  Post  "  has  communicated  the  report  of  a  wonder- 
ful cure  effected  in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a 
Member  of  Congress.  According  to  his  statement,  published 
in  the  "Irish  Nation,"  it  appears  that  "When  I  went  to 
Congress  I  found  the  American  eagle  drowsy,  her  beak  filled 
with  Lowell  garbage,  her  wings  wet  with  the  mildew  of 
anarchy,  her  blood  poisoned  with  political  pyamia."  From 
this  melancholy  position  the  noble  bird  has  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  thus  modestly  describes  his  achieve- 
ment:  "I  roused  her  from  the  ignoble  torpor;  I  set  her 
screaming  to  the  tunc  of  Freedom's  music,  and  trimmed  her 
wings  to  fan  the  tempest  and  soar  to  the  sun." 

Prematura  Burial ---A  recent  case  in  France,  where  a 
mother,  wishing  to  have  a  lost  look  at  a  child  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died  of  croup,  caused  the  coffin  to  be  opened, 
and  found  that  it  had  been  closed  while  life  was  not  extinct, 
has  led  to  much  dlscufdoa  on  the  subject.  According  to 
French  law,  no  burial  can  take  place  without  a  certificate 
from  an  Inifieilnir  di  Dkls,  who,  however,  does  not  always 
seem  to  lake  sufficient  personal  care  in  his  examinations. 
There  is  a  work  by  Dr.  Felix  Gannal,  of  Paris,  which  con- 
tains full  information,  and  the  appendix  of  which  gives  tides 


Railway  from  Tripoli  to  Damascus. — A  scheme  is  at  pre- 
sent on  foot  for  constructing  a  railway  from  the  ancient  port 
of  Tripoli  to  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  If  this  project  is  real- 
ised, it  will  have  an  importance  far  higher  than  any  com- 
mercial or  even  political  bearing,  for  reasons  to  be  presently 
stated.  The  length  of  the  line  is  about  200  miles,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  obtain  along  with  the  concession  a  grant  of  land 
of  two  mites  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  amounting  in  all  to 
800  square  miles.  The  opening  up  of  such  a  route  would 
immensely  develop  the  resources  of  a  region  fertile  and  with 
great  natural  resources.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  line  is 
about  £10,000  per  mile,  or  £2,000,000  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance. It  is  in  connection  with  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  the  Jewish  race  that  the  scheme  has  for  us 
the  greatest  interest.  The  recent  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia  and  in  parts  of  south-east  Europe  has  caused  among 
large  numbers  of  these  people  a  desire  to  emigrate  to  tne 
Turkish  Empire,  as  few  comparatively  can  move  to  more 
distant  countries.  In  the  construction  nf  this  line  of  railway, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  conceded  territory,  employment  and 
a  resting-place  would  be  found  for  a  large  number  of  Jewish 
immigrants.  The  Sultan  is  favourably  impressed  with  the 
project,  and  the  only  condition  made  by  him  on  the  first  dis- 
cussion of  the  scheme  was  that  the  immigrants  should  become 


VARIETIES. 


Ottoman  subjects.  The  toleration  which  marks  the  Turkish 
Government  would  make  no  difficulty  on  [his  score.  But 
delay  is  caused  by  the  political  jealousies  which  arise  on  any 
subject  that  might  have  any  beating  on  "  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion." Because  the  chief  promoters  axe  foreigners,  and  espe- 
cially Mr.  Cazalet  is  a  British  subject,  the  agents  of  other 
nationalities  have  raised  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
Turkish  politicians,  and  the  Sultan  has.  been  induced  10 
delay  the  imperial  trade  or  decree.  But  when  it  is  known 
that  the  scheme  is  essentially  connected  with  the  great  future 
of  Israel,  and  that  it  is  free  from  any  political  purpose,  we 
hope  to  see  it  soon  and  successfully  carried  out. 

Hate  In  Hot  Weather.— The  irritation  of  the  skin,  some- 
times ending  in  unpleasant  eruptions,  is  caused  by  the  fatty 
acids  employed  in  preparing  the  leather  with  which  hats  and 
wideawakes  ore  lined.  The  dressing  varies  in  different 
makes,  most  acid  being  in  Belgian  leather,  but  all  contain 
some  injurious  amount  of  the  rancid  oil.  Dr.  Fleck,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  recommends  that  the  greasy  leather  should  be 
rubbed  with  burnt  ammonia  or  other  alkali— The  Hatter. 


Italian  Cenaus. — According  to  the  statistics  published  by 
the  Italian  Government,  in  connection  with  the  last  census, 
there  are  in  the  peninsula  eleven  cities  containing  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  each.  Of  these  Naples  heads  the  list 
wjth493,II5.  Milan  has  321,839;  Rome,  300,467;  Turin, 
25  2,833,  and  Palermo,  244,291,  while  Genoa,  Florence, 
Messina,  Bologna,  and  Catania  number  between  100,000  and 
200,000  souls.  The  next  largest  cities  containing  between 
50,000  and  100,000  inhabitants  are  Leghorn,  Ferrara,  Padua, 
V  erona,  Lucca,  and  Alessandria, 

Aaking  for  Mousy. — One  of  the  very  best  wives  and  mothers 
I  have  ever  known,  whose  husband  was  of  a  most  generous 
disposition  and  denied  her  nothing,  once  said  to  me  that 
whenever  her  daughters  should  be  married  she  should  stipu- 
late in  their  behalf  with  their  husbands  for  a  regular  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  them  at  certain  intervals  for  their  eipendi- 
ture.  "I  suppose  no  man,"  she  said,  "can  possibly  under- 
stand how  a  sensitive  woman  shrinks  from  asking  for  money, 
If  I  can  prevent  it,  my  daughters  shall  never  have  to  ask  for 
it.  If  they  do  their  duty  as  wives  and  mothers  they  have  a 
right  to  their  share  of  the  joint  income  within  reasonable 
limits ;  for  certainly  no  money  could  buy  the  services  they 
render." — American  Paptr. 

The  Gulf  Stream  and  Fisheries.  —  At  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  recently  M.  Blavier,  mining  engineer,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  disappearance  of  the  sardine  from  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  where  it  used  to  bring  in  the  fishermen  1  ;,coo,ooof. 
a  year.  He  attributed  this  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  which  also  accounted  for  the  mild  winter 
and  early  spring.  M.  Blanchard  remarked  that  in  England 
a  committee  of  engineers  and  hydrographers  were  studying 
the  apparent  change  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  that  informa- 
tion might  be  obtained  from  them.  On  tb« 
M.  Faye  the  question  was  referred 


Cejuraa  In  Franca.— The  census  was  taken  on  the  18th  of 
December  last.  The  total  population  of  France  present  on 
that  day  was  37,321,000  against  36,905,000  in  1876,  an  in- 
crease of  416,000.  The  increase  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  larger  towns.  The  forty-sin  towns  of  30,000  inhabi- 
tants and  upwards  show  a  total  increase  of  population  of 
488,000.  Only  eight  of  them  reveal  a  diminution,  and  only 
four  of  these  eight  reveal  a  diminution  of  any  moment. 
These  arc  St.  Etienne,  which  has  lost  5,800  inhabitants ; 
Brest,  which  has  lost  2,200 ;  Cherbourg,  which  has  lost 
1,800 ;  and  Versailles,  which  has  lost  1,500.  On  the  other 
hand,  Paris  has  gained  237,000,  Marseilles  38,000,  Lyons 
30,000,  Nice  25,000,  Lille  15,000,  Khdins  12,000,  and 
Havre  10,000. 

Life  Insurance  Policy  Communion—  /\  medical  man  writes 
to  the  "  Times  "  :  "Thirty  years  ago  I  effected  an  insurance 
upon  my  life  as  part  of  a  marriage  settlement,  and  went  to 
the  office  *hich  was  recommended  to  me  by  the  solicitors  hy 
whom  the  settlement  was  prepared.  Many  years  afterwards 
J  wished  to  increase  my  insurance,  and  to  do  so  in  the  some 
office  ;  but  tn  the  meanwhile  it  had  accidentally  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  the  aforesaid  solicitors  were  receiving,  under 


office  whether,  as.  these  solicit 
introduced  me,  anything  would  be  payable  to  them 
new  policy  which  I  wished  to  effect.  He  replied  in  the 
negative.  I  then  asked,  '  If  I  were  to  bring  a  third  person 
here,  who  was  induced  by  me  to  effect  an  insurance,  would 
you  pay  mc  a  commission  upon  his  annual  premiums  ?  '  He 
replied,  '  Certainly  ;  a  commission  of  five  per  cent.'  I  said, 
'  Very  well,  then  why  should  you  not  pay  mc  this  commis- 
sion upon  introducing  myself?  '  He  replied  that  there  was 
no  objection ;  and  I  still  deduct,  as  commission,  five  per  cent, 
from  each  annual  payment.  I  may,  perhaps,  add  tliat  the 
office  is  one  of  the  very  highest  standing.  The  inference 
seems  to  be  that  the  published  premiums  are  calculated  upon 
the  assumption  that  five  per  cent,  will  be  deducted  from  them 
for  the  benefit  of  somebody,  and  that  insurers,  if  they  are 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  may  secure  this  benefit  for  them- 

Array  Conscience  Clause  in  France.  —  Toe  Council 
of  State  has  been  directed  to  report  on  the  regulations  as  to 
military  honours  at  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  with  a  view  to 
relieve  Protestant  or  Jewish  soldiers  from  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  mass  or  at  Catholic  processions.  As  a  rule,  such 
soldiers  regard  this  attendance  as  a  purely  military  and  seen- 
'"   occasionally  happens  that  scruples 


Kent  In  Skye. — It  was  stated  recently  that  the  tenants  of  a 
proprietor  in  the  island  of  Skye  had  refused  to  pay  their  rent, 
and  had  burned  the  papers  brought  by  the  sheriff's  officer.  It 
would  be  embarrassing  if  the  principles  of  the  Land  League 
spread  from  Ireland  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
land  agitation  is  no  new  question  in  the  island  of  Skye. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  celebrated  tour  in  the  Hebrides, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  people  of  Skye  enlisted  much  of  his 
sympathy.  He  was  "  much  dissatisfied  at  hearing  heavy 
complaints  of  rents  racked,  and  the  people  driven  to  emigra- 
tion ;"  and  said  that  "  if  an  oppressive  chieftain  were  a  subject 
of  a  French  king,  he  would  probably  be  admonished  by  a 
itttrt  ae  laeAit."  In  the  appendix  to  Boswell's  "  Life  of 
Johnson,"  a  most  interesting  narrative  appears,  written  by 
Genera]  McLeod,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  discontent  of  his 
tenantry,  went  among  them,  and  successfully  removed  the 
causes  of  complaint,  giving  considerable  abatement  on  the 
rents,  checking  the  emigration,  and  restoring  the  old  good 
feeling  between  chief  and  dependents.  Dr.  Johnson's  first 
impressions  of  Skye  itself  are  amusingly  given  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.  "It  is  an  island  perhaps  fifty  miles  long,  so 
much  indented  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  that  no  part  of  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  water  more  than  six  miles.  No  part  that  I 
have  seen  is  plain ;  you  are  always  climbing  or  descending, 
and  every  step  is  on  rock  or  mire.  A  walk  upon  ploughed 
ground  in  England  is  a  dance  upon  carpets  compared  to  the 
toilsome  drudgery  of  wandering  in  Skye."  - 

The  Trial  of  Maclean,— Maclean  was  charged  with  high 
treason,  while  all  his  predecessors  in  the  same  bad  eminence, 
since  the  law  has  permitted  n  lesser  charge,  have  been 
treated  as  misdemeanants;  and  a  special  commission,  not 
employed  in  any  of  the  other  coses,  was  issued  to  Lord  Chief 
justice  Coleridge  and  Baron  Huddleston  to  try  him.  Oxford, 
in  1840,  was  tried  before  Lord  Dcnman,  Baron  Alderson, 
and  Mr.  Justice   Patteson ;  Francis,   in  1842,   before  Chief 

gistice  Tmdal,  Baron  Gumey,  and  Mr.  Justice  Palteson  ; 
ean,  in  the  same  year,  before  Lord  Abinger,  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,  and  Baron  Rolfe  ;  Hamilton,  in  1849,  pleaded 
"guilty;"  Pate,  in  the  same  year,  was  tried  before  Baron 
Alderson,  having  as  his  counsel  Mr.  Cockbum,  Q.c,  the  late 
Chief  lust  ice,  and  Mr.  Huddleston,  thenajunior  counsel, 
and  now  one  of  the  judges  who  is  to  try  Maclean ;  and 
O'Connor,  in  1872,  before  Baron  Cleasby.  Oxford  and 
Francis  were  charged  with  high  treason,  but  all  the  others 
were  indicted  for  the  misdemeanour  created  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Act.  Special  commissions  were  not  necessary  in  any 
of  these  cases,  as  all  were  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  of  which  the  whole  bench  are  Judges.  Maclean 
could  not  have  been  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 


as  Palmer's  Act,  which  allows  a  removal  to  that  court, 
does  not  apply  to  high  treason ;  bat  the  Attorney-General 
might  have  removed  the  case  to  the  Queen's  Bench.  A  spe- 
cial commission,  especially  when  it  consists  of  two  judges  who 
may  differ  in  opinion,  has  this  inconvenience,  that  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  Court  for  the  Consideration  of  Crown  Cases 
Reserved,  as  the  commission  is  not  a  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner and  general  gaol  delivery.  The  last  instance  of  a  spe- 
cial commission  was  in  1867,  when  the  Fenians  were  tried  at 
Manchester.  The  policy  of  giving  so  dignified  an  aspect  to 
Maclean's  act  may  well  be  doubted.— Law  Journal. 

Playgrounds  for  Children.— It  is  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of  children  that  they 
should  have  abundance  of  outdoor  amusement.     The  enor- 


is  often  great,  and,  in  addition,  where  there  are  none  of  the 
restrictions  irksome  to  children,  the  youthful  habituis  of  them 
are  not  altogether  desirable  companions  for  the  delicately 
bred.  What  is  wanted  are  open-air  spaces  with  grass  for 
football  and  cricket,  and  with  elementary  gymnastic  appli- 
ances, where  the  youngsters  can  be  supervised  by  their  tutors 
or  parents.  A  small  charge  would  secure  privacy  and  select- 
ness,  anl  the  ground  could  be  made  remunerative  by  the 
addition  of  lawn  tennis,  etc.,  for  the  elders.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  provide  resources  of  the  kind  indicated  in 
the  west  districts,  but  we  believe  they  have  not  met  with  the 
support  they  deserve.  In  these  days  of  crowded  professions 
and  keen  competition  for  subsistence  the  mental  wear  and 
tear  is  much  more  than  in  former  years,  and  the  duty  of 
forming  a  healthy  body  to  support  the  work  cannot  begin  too 
early. — Land  and  Water, 


Ratepayers  and  Vestrymen. — In  a  leading  article  i: 


the 


at  Paddington,  the" following 
of  the  ordinary  ratepayer  towards  a  rate  is  something  that 
would  be  incredible  if  every  day's  experience  did  not  prove 
it.  He  grudges  every  penny  taken  from  him  for  public  ends. 
In  his  heart  he  would  prefer  bad  roads,  bad  gas  tamps,  and 
bad  police,  if  they  could  be  got  cheaply,  until  the  moment  of 
his  periodical  awakening,  when  he  would  rise  in  a  panic  and 
a  fever,  and  denounce  the  authorities,  not  for  extravagance, 
but  for  inefficiency.  Me  fights  to  the  death  against  free 
libraries,  though  a  rale  amounting  to  a  little  more  thin  he 
spends  in  a  single  evening  at  the  public-house  would  estab- 
lish a  library  that  might  bless  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Just  in  the  same  way  we  read  that  a  meeting  of  the  '  repre- 
sentative Vestry  '  of  Paddington  denounced  the  rating  clauses 
of -the  Park  Bill,  and  carried  resolutions  condemning  them 
'  with  only  Five  dissentients.'  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  rate  in  question  only  amounted  to  id.  in  the  £,  or  Sr.  i,d. 
on  a  £$0  rental,  it  will  be  seen  how  substantial  was  the 
grievance."  The  "penny-wise"  but  "pound-foolish" 
policy  has,  for  the  present,  postponed  the  scheme.  Increased 
poor-rates,  police-rates,  and  other  public  burdens,  with  the 
heavier  home  taxes  arising  from  sickness  and  epidemics,  will 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  refusing  to  have  an  open  park  in 
the  densely- peopled  region  which  surrounds  the  proposed 
Paddington  Part. 

Hewsjiauer  Statistics. — The  "Newspaper  Press  Directory" 
for  iSSz  gives  the  following  particulars: — "There  are  now 

Ei Wished  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,81?  newspapers,  distri- 
cted as  follows:  —  England  —  London,  375;  provinces, 
1,012—1,387.  Wales,  71  j  Scotland,  183;  Ireland,  156; 
Isles,  20.  Of  these  there  are  124  daily  papers  published  in 
England,  5  daily  papers  published  in  Wales,  22  daily  papers 
published  in  Scotland,  16  daily  papers  published  in  Ireland, 
two  daily  papers  published  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  y«ar 
1846  there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  551  jour- 
nals ;  of  these  14  were  issued  daily — viz.,  12  in  England  and 
n  Ireland  ;  bat  in  1882  there  are  now  established  and 
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standing  at  169  against  14  in  1846.  The  magarines  now  in 
course  of  publication,  including  the  quarterly  reviews,  niim, 
her  i,  180,  of  which  326  are  of  a  decidedly  religions  character, 
representing  the  Church  of  England,  Wesleyans,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  Chris- 
tian communities." 

St.  Johnson's  Charity.— Poverty  and  helplessness  seemed 
to  be  the  strongest  recommendations  to  his  favourable  notice. 
When  asked  by  one  of  his  intimate  friends  how  he  could  bear 
to  be  surrounded  by  such  necessitous  and  undeserving  people 
as  those  he  assisted  and  had  about  him,  his  answer  was,  "  If 
I  did  not  assist  them  no  one  else  would,  and  they  must  be 
lost  for  vwW—Sir  J.  D.  Hawkins's  "  RetolltcHans  of  John- 

Lime  Mid  Vinegar.— The  Rev.  Wilse  Brown  writes   from 
Whitstone  Rectory,  Exeter  :  "  About  forty  years  ago  I  asked 
a  mason  in  Teesdale,  county  of  Durham,  what  he  did  if  lime 
1  his  eyes.     '1  put  vinegar  in,  sir.'    In  January  this 
~  church  was  whitewashed  inside.     The  sexton  re- 

tat  water  had  no  effect  on  the  splashes  on  the  pews. 

I  applied  vinegar,  and  the  lime  vanished.  It  had  the  same 
effect  on  iron  and  stone." 

Pantheon  at  Rome. — The  Pantheon  is  proved  by  recent 
explorations  to  have  been  originally  built  as  the  hot-air 
chamber  of  the  balhs  of  Agrippa.  The  structure  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  Lasoniium,  or  sweating-room,  of  the  baths 
of  Caracalla,  the  recesses  formerly  supposed  to  have  been 
for  the  Di  Majores  being  merely  for  the  furnaces,  Stefano 
Piali,  a  learned  architect,  maintained  this  in  1834,  and  re- 
cent excavations  have  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  his 

Science  and  Common  Sense. — Professor  Tyndall,  in  hi; 
Belfast  Address,  said  that  he  discerned  in  matter  "the  pro- 
mise and  the  potency  of  eveiy  form  and  quality  of  life."  And 
again:  "It  is  by  the  operation  of  an  insoluble  mystery  that 
life  is  evolved,  species  differentiated,  and  mind  unfolded." 
Some  have  inferred  from  these  words  that  he  considers  life 
and  intelligence  to  be  mere  properties  of  matter  ;  we  cannot, 
however,  understand  how  he  could  see  the  promise  and  po- 
tency of  that  about  which,  by  his  own  confession,  he  knows 
nothing  ;  or  see  the  germs  of  the  operation  and  evolution  cf 
that  which  he  confesses  is  an  "insoluble  mystery. "  The 
promise  and  potency  we  ascribe  to  the  Almighty,  which 
possibly  is  what  is  understood  by  the  "insoluble  mystery." 
In  most  of  these  professional  and  presidential  addresses,  the 
hard  words  crystallisation,  fermentation,  germination  mean, 
"We  do  not  know."  It  is  time  for  common-sense  people  to 
understand  that  when  very  clever  men  say  "  suns  resolve 
themselves  into  flora:  and  faunae,  that  is,  into  vegetables  and 
animals,"  they  only  mean  that  the  natural  materials  and 
forces  used  by  the  Almighty  are,  so  far  as  physically  known, 
stored  in  terrestrial  and  solar  sources,  but  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  any  one  of  the  change* 
characteristic  of  any  living  thing  in  nature.—"  The  Mystery 
of  Miracles,"  by  Prtbtndary  J.  IV.  Reynolds,  author  of"  The 
Supernatural  m  Nature."     (Regan  Paul  &  Co.} 

The  Potitlvlits. — Considerable  differences,  in  the  course  of 
rears,  have  arisen  among  the  Positivists  in  London.  Kir. 
Frederic  Harrison  and  Professor  Beesly  have  seceded  from 
Dr.  Congreve,  and  possibly  may  hold  separate  services.  In 
the  "  Sunday  at-Home  "  for  June  there  is  an  article  entitled, 
"A  Sunday  Morning  with  the  Positivists." 

Unfair  Quotation. — Materialists  sometimes  quote  the  words 
of  Kant,  "Give  me  matter  and  I  will  explain  the  formation 
ofaworld;"  but  they  omit  his  other  words,  "Give  me  mat- 
ter only  and  I  cannot  explain  the  formation  of  a  caterpillar." 

Flat  Xxparfauntnm  1b  Corpora  Till. — A  poor  patient  in  a 
hospital  heard  the  physician  at  his  bedside  say  to  his  col- 
league, "  Fiat  fxperimenlum  in  torpore  vili,"  not  imagining 
that  the  man  understood  Latin.  "  Corpus  mm  tarn  vile  est, 
said  the  poor  patient,  "pro  gut  Cirislus  ipse  non  dedtgnalus 
est  mori  (No  person  is  worthless  for  whom  Christ  Himself 
deigned  to  die).  Sir  John  Hawkins  records  this  incident, 
and  says  that   Dr.  Johnson  was  greatly  pleased  when  he 
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CHAPTER    t.— THE    YCH 

"  A  NOTHER  knock,  I  declare  1     I  wonder  who 
j\    that  is.     Look,  Quiz,   but  let  nobody  see 
you,"  cried  Isabella  Dallimore,  as  an  echo- 
ing rat,  tat,  tat  resounded  through  the  house. 

"  It  is  a  carriage  and  pair,"  whispered  Quiz, 
climbing  on  a  chair  in  one  of  three  windows,  and 


poured  forth  Isabella. 

"  He  was  an  old  curmudgeon,  papa  says  so," 
exclaimed  Helen,  leaving  the  room. 

Isabella,  Elizabeth  or  Quiz,  and  Helen,  were  the 
daughters  of  Major  Dallimore,  and  were,  when  thus 
introduced,  seated  round  the  dining-room  table 
engaged  in  making  mourning.  They  were  super- 
intended and  aided  by  Miss  Poore,  milliner  and 
73 
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dressmaker,  who  would  much  have  preferred  having 
the  room  to  herself.  The  table  and,  indeed,  the 
apartment,  was  nearly  covered  with  black,  and  the 
deceased  uncle  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  could 
he  but  have  been  present  at  the  mortuary  display  of 
his  affectionate  relatives.  Nevertheless,  the  sun 
shone  brightly  through  the  closed  blinds,  and  the 
young  people  were  by  no  means  unhappy. 

Isabella,  the  eldest,  was  a  tall,  dark,  angular 
girl,  very  decided  in  manner,  and  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  her  present  position ;  for 
had  Sjhe  not  been  the  one  to  be  apprised  of  the 
death  of  their  great  uncle,  Squire  Lisle,  of  Lisle 
Manor,  the  previous  day,  and  to  receive  her 
mother's  orders  concerning  the  instantaneous  pur- 
chase and  manufacture  of  the  mourning  proper  for 
so  illustrious  a  relative  ?  And  had  she  not  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  house  and  family  more  than  a 
week  before,  when  her  parents  were  Slunmoned  to 
Lisle  Manor  to  see  the  last  of  the  head  of  the  race 
of  Lisle  P  Her  sisters  were,  for  once,  awed  into 
submission  to  her  orders,  and,  besides,  somewhat 
troubled  by  that  indescribable  sense  of  fear  which 
death  inspires  in  the  young.  They  were  respec- 
tively fourteen,  eleven,  and  ten  years  of  age. 

"  Pray  don't  bring  Lisle  in  here,  Helen,"  ex- 
claimed Isabella,  looking  up  from  a  skirt  she  was 
running,  as  Helen  returned,  carrying  a  one-year- 
old  baby. 

"  Ann  declares  she  can't  nurse  him  and  make 
the  servants'  mourning  at  the  same  time.  She 
says  she  must  have  help,"  returned  Helen,  setting 
her  brother  down  upon  the  hearthrug. 

He  began  to  roar,  which  caused  Isabella  to 
throw  down  her  work  and  snatch  him  up  in  her 
arms  with  a  shake,  and  a  "  Hold  your  tongue,  or 
I'll  whip  you,"  a  threat  which  he  neither  under- 
stood nor  attended  to,  for  he  only  roared  all  the 
more  lustily.  Quiz,  meanwhile,  went  to  the  side- 
board, and  returned  with  a  piece  of  sugar,  which 
took  instantaneous  effect,  and  Lisle  grew  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb  while  sucking  this  sweet  consolation. 
He  was  an  ordinary  infant,  with  chubby  cheeks, 
round  blue  eyes,  sturdy  limbs,  and  stentorian 
lungs;  and  although  his  advent  had  caused  much 
rejoicing  in  a  family  where  girls  were  in  the  majority, 
he  was  tyrannised  over  by  his  very  slaves.  It  was 
from  hand  to  hand  with  him,  as  it  was  from  hand 
to  mouth  with  his  surroundings— for  a  major  on 
half-pay,  with  a  wife  whose  dower  was  modest, 
finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a  large  establishment. 
Lisle's  nurse,  therefore,  shared  the  honours  of  a 
maid- of-all -work  with  Drudge,  and  neither  was 
contented  with  her  position.  But  then  few  of  our 
servitors  are  contented,  in  these  socialistic  times. 

However,  Lisle  sucked  his  sugar  and  his  thumb 
by  turns  on  the  hearthrug,  and  peace  reigned 
while  the  needles  sped  rapidly. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  knocks  at  the 
front  door  were  incessant ;  but  strong-minded 
Isabella  was  not  to  be  turned  from  her  occupation 
by  the  frequent  requests  for  an  interview  of  aniious 
friends.  "As  well  as  can  be  expected,"  was  all 
the  information  she  volunteered,  while  Quiz  peeped 
through  her  loophole  as  the  visitors  arrived  and 
withdrew,  gravely  announcing  their  names,  under 
her  breath,  and  curtly  describing  their  dress.     She 


could  just  spy  the  portico  and  a  portion  of  the 
street  from  her  point  of  observation,  and  the 
temptation  to  watch  and  report  finally  overcame 
her  love  of  work,  and  she  remained  kneeling  on 
the  chair  and  surveying  the  comers. 

"  One  would  think  that  uncle  had  been  king  or 
prime  minister  at  least,"  remarked  Isabella. 

"Here  come  aunt. and  monsieur,"  whispered 
Quiz.  "He!  hel  I  can't  help  laughing.  She  is 
picking  her  way  across  the  street  on  the  tips  of 
her  toes,  and  is  dressed  as  fashionably  as  possible. 
Miss  Poore,  did  you  make  that  dress  ?  And  the 
three  dogs  are  with  them." 

"  No,  I  did  not,  Miss  Elizabeth,  I  am  not  smart 
enough  for  Madame  d'Angcre.  She  prefers  Miss 
Honeybun,"  said  Miss  Poore,  indignantly. 

"  They  are  not  mourning,  if  we  are,"  said  Quiz. 
"  I'm  sure  monsieur's  hair  has  just  been  curled." 

"Quiz,  it  is  very  wrong  of  you  to  talk  of  such 
things  at  such  a  time,"  broke  in  Helen,  severely. 

"  I  can't  be  sorry  for  a  person  I  never  saw," 
pouted  Quiz. 

"  But  Isabella  and  I  have  seen  him,  and  he 
was — "  returned  Helen,  and  paused,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  entered,  unan- 

"  He  was  the  most  crotchety  man  imaginable, 
my  dears,  but  highly  aristocratic,"  broke  in  the 
lady,  who,  flitting  from  one  to  another  of  the  three 
girls,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  both  their  cheeks ;  six 
kisses  in  all,  as  Quiz  was  wont  to  say.  "  Now,  my 
dears,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  added,  sitting 
down    in  a  large  easy-chair,  and  arranging  her 

"Ha!  here"  is  my  friend  Lisle,"  exclaimed 
M.  d'Angere,  stooping  over  the  baby,  uplifting 
him,  and  placing  him  tfn  his  knee,  as  he  seated 
himself  in  the  opposite  arm-chair. 

Three  small  dogs,  a  terrier,  a  mongrel,  and  a 
Blenheim,  arranged  themselves  on  the  hearthrug, 
and  were  soon  variously  tormented  by  Quiz. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  aunt,"  said  Isabella, 
glancing  at  Miss  Poore,  and  stitching  away. 
"  Mamma  wrote  to  inform  us  of  Uncle  Lisle's 
death,  which  took  place  early  yesterday  morning, 
and  to  order  me  to  get  mourning  at  once." 

"A  great  expense  and  trouble  for  your  poor 
mother — and,  indeed,  for  ail  our  family.  I  should 
not  have  worn  black,  for  it  does  not  become  me, 
only  mon  Alphonse  thinks  it  proper,  and  I  always 
wish  to  do  what  is  right.  You  see,  we  offended 
Uncle  Lisle  when  we  married,  and  we  don't  expect 
a  penny  of  his  money.  Your  mother  does,  poor 
love !  and  so  do  the  rest  of  our  family — and  with 
some  reason,  for  they  have  done  their  best  to 
please  him." 

"A  difficult  occupation,"  chuckled  monsieur, 
dancing  the  baby  on  his  knee,  and  drawing  a  gold 
snuffbox  from  his  waist  coat -pocket,  which  caused 
Lisle  to  sneeze  violently.  "  He  like  not  the  snuff, 
mon  chou,"  he  added,  addressing  his  wife. 

"  He  will  get  used  to  it,  mon  ami,  like  the 
dogs,"  she  replied,  amiably.  "They  are  all  so 
fond  of  your  uncle,  girls — everybody  is  that  knows 
him,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  surprising — so 
clever,  so  accomplished,  so  elegant.  You  should 
have  seen  him  when  we  went  to  Paris,  and  'how 
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we  were  feted — just  as  if  we  were  a  prince  and 
princess.  Oh!  I  shall  never  forget  that  day  on 
the  boulevard  1 " 

"  Tell  tts  about  it,  auntie  ! "  cried  Quiz,  running 
to  her  aunt's  side. 

"Not  on  this  occasion,  ma  mie,"  interrupted 
monsieur,  imbibing  the  aromatic  snuff  in  spite  of 
Lisle,  who  was  occupied  with  a  large  bunch  of 
seals  that  hung  from  his  watch-chain, 

"  Another  time,  my  loves,"  said  Madame 
d'Angere,  with  an  attempt  at  melancholy,  and 
spreading  out  her  bonnet-strings.  "You  under- 
stand, this  is  a  mournful  occasion.  But  whenever 
I  think  of  Uncle  Lisle  I  become  severe  on  account 
of  our  dear  Cousin  Lucy — you  remember  her,  Miss 

'•I  should  think  I  did,  ma'am  I  She  was  a 
sweet  young  lady,"  returned  the  mantua-maker, 
quietly. 

"  Do  tell  us  all  about  her,  auntie  !  "  cried  Quiz  ; 
"  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  if  there  is  in  the  boule- 
vard." 

••  Ha,  ha  !  the  boulevard  !  That  was  delightful ! 
Lucy  was  my  favourite  cousin,  dears,  and,  as  you 
know,  Uncle  Lisle's  only  daughter.  But  you  have 
heard  her  story  a  hundred  times.  She  went  to 
school  over  the  water,  and  managed  to  offend 
Uncle  Lisle  by  marrying  a  poor  lieutenant  and 
going  to  India,  where  they  both  died.  But  we  all 
offended  him.  He  has  never  invited  me  to  the 
manor  since  I  married  your  uncle — the  most  ele- 
gant of  men  ;  a  chevalier  and —  " 

"A  poor  teacher  of  language,"  interrupted 
monsieur. 

"  We  must  try  on  the  frocks,  aunt,"  said  Isabella, 
at  an  appealing  glance  from  Miss  Poore. 

"Do,  love!  I  delight  in  seeing  things  tried 
on,"  replied  Madame  d'Angere.  "  Alphonse,  we 
are  in  no  hurry;  we  have  nothing  to  do,  I  think?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,  mon  ami.  The  days  flow 
smoothly,  and  we  do  as  we  like  since  I  have  re- 
linquished my  professorship  of  language." 

"But  we  can't  dress  and  undress  before  Monsieur 
d'Angere  !  "  exclaimed  Isabella,  decidedly. 

"  Pardon  I  I  go,  and  return  for  madame,"  said 
that  gentleman,  rising  hastily,  and  placing  Lisle 
on  the  hearthrug,  who,  however,  was  not  to  be  so 
abandoned.  He  clung  to  the  watch-chain,  thereby 
endangering  d  remarkable  gold  repeater,  which 
was  the  admiration  of  the  children. 

"  1  take  him  with  me !  "  cried  monsieur,  rescu- 
ing his  watch  and  disappearing  with  the  baby. 

"That  is  a  blessing!"  remarked  Isabella. 

•'  He  is  the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world  !  I 
have  never  seen  him  out  of  temper.  See  how  the 
dogs  insist  on  following  him.  Let  out  Doudoux 
and  Frou  Frou,  Quiz;  Loulou  must  stay  with  me. 
Here,  my  treasure  ! — my  beauty  I"  and  the  Blen- 
heim leapt  on  his  mistress's  lap. 

Thus  the  room  was  cleared,  and  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  dress  followed  between  Madame  d'Angere 
and  Miss  Poore.  All  this  took  much  time,  and 
during  the  interval  bandboxes  full  of  black  hats 
arrived,  which  had  also  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
heads  of  the  children.  Madame  d'Angere  was 
convinced  that  one  of  them  would  suit  her,  and 
tried  it  on  before  the  chimney- glass. 


"  It  is  too  young  for  you,  aunt,"  said  Isabella. 

"  I  am  sure  she  looks  very  pretty  in  it,"  argued 
Helen  ;  "  it  becomes  her  fair  hair." 

This  was  a  soothing  compliment  after  Isabella's 
rebuff,  and  Madame  d'Angere  settled  to  keep  the 


hat,  adding,  "  And  you  shall  trim  it  for  me.  Miss 
Poore,  with  a  little  crepe  and  a  feather  I  have  at 
home.  After  all,  black  is  a  change,  and,  as  Helen 
says,  becomes  a  blonde." 

Tea  was  announced,  and  Isabella  hurried  off  to 
a  small  and  somewhat  untidy  break  fast -room. 
Here  she  found  monsieur  and  Lisle,  happy  as 
princes,  and  the  former  expressed  himself  quite 
willing  to  stay  to  tea,  albeit  tea  was  a  beverage  of 
which  he  never  partook. 

"  M.  Lisle,  he  will  drink  mine,"  he  said ;  but 
Isabella  carried  Lisle  off  to  his  nurse. 

When  tea  was  over  Isabella  proposed  that  her 
aunt  should  remain  to  help  with  the  mourning 
and  monsieur  took  up  a  book  and  consoled  him 
self  in  the  breakfast-room.  Time  sped  on,  and 
evening  and  the  lamp  waned  together. 

Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a  letter  was  brought 
by  Drudge,  and  presented  to  Isabella. 

"From  mamma!  How  did  it  come?"  asked 
the  latter. 

"The  coachman  from  the  manor  brought  it 
express,  miss  ;  he  has  galloped  all  the  way." 

"  Give  him  some  supper,  Drudge — ale,  what- 
ever there  is." 

Drudge  departed,  and  Isabella  opened  her  letter. 
She  looked  aghast  as  she  read  it.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Stop  the  mourning.  Don't  buy  another 
yard,  or  put  in  another  stitch.  Send  back  even- 
thing.  Don't  spend  a  penny  if  you  can  help  it. 
I  will  explain  when  I  get  home,  after  the  funeral. 
Tell  Miss  Poore  you  will  not  want  her  again. 
Take  care  of  yourselves,  and  be  economical.    The 
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will  has  not  been  read  yet.  Don't  let  this  about 
the  mourning  transpire.     In  greatest  haste,  &c." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,  but  mamma  says  we 
shall  not  want  you  any  more,  Miss  Poore,"  said 
Isabella,  with  her  customary  resolution. 

"Very  well.  Miss  Dallimore,"  replied  Miss 
Poore,  offended,  rising  and  gathering  up  her  im- 
plements. 

The  others  were  all  alive  with  curiosity ;  but 
Isabella  said  no  more  until  Miss  Poore  had  de- 
parted. Then  she  read  her  missive  aloud.  The 
general  consternation  may  be  imagined,  and  cul- 
minated in  the  summons  of  M.  d'Angere. 

"  They  have  learnt  probably  that  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  testament,"  he  said,  with  an 
inward  chuckle. 

"But  the  will  has  not  yet  been  read,  Alphonse," 

Eut  in  his  wife.  "  Fortunately  the  hats  have  not 
een  purchased,  and,  after  all,  black  does  not 
really  become  me." 

"  But  we  must  pay  for  all  that  is  cut  out !  "  ex- 
claimed poor  Isabella.  "  And  the  servants'  gowns 
nearly  made." 

"  And  our  nice  frocks,"  sighed  the  children. 

"  Let  us  hear  what  Ratigan  has  to  say  about  it. 
May  Quiz  call  him  in,  Isabella?"  asked  madame. 

No  objection  was  made,  and  the  coachman 
who  brought  the  letter  was  summoned.  When 
he  appeared  Madame  d'Angere  tripped  up  to  him 
nad  shook  hands  with  him.  He  was  a  stolid- 
looking  old  man,  who  stood  with  his  right  hand 
extended,  as  if  in  the  act  of  driving,  and  the 
thumb  of  the  left  in  the  armhole  of  his  waistcoat. 

"  So  your  poor  master  is  gone  at  last,  Ratigan," 
said  madame.  "  Do  you  know  whyyou  were  sent 
over  post  haste  so  late  this  evening  ?" 

"  I  knows  as  the  roads  is  very  slippy,  miss — 
ma'am,  and  that  the  servants'  mourning  is  stopped. 
That's  all  I  knows,"  was  the  aggrieved  reply. 
"  They  do  say  as  Dr.  Foss  come  and  stopped  it. 
But  what  right  he  have  at  the  manor  is  unbeknown 
to  me.  I  only  wish  as  Miss  Lucy  had  never  left 
home;  then,  maybe,  she'd  be  living  now.  But, 
to  be  sure,  we're  bound  to  submit  to  Providence, 
as  Mr.  Churchhouse  was  saying  yesterday." 

"  He  did  preach  you  a  sermon,  then  ?"  asked 
monsieur.  "The  homilies  are  good,  if  we  have 
money  or  if  we  have  none.  I  have  many  preach 
to  me  during  my  life." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  I  likes  a  fruitful  sermon,"  re- 
plied Ratigan,  at  which  monsieur  chuckled. 

Little  was  extracted  from  the  coachman,  beyond 
the  fact  that  his*  master  had  refused  to  see  any  of 
his  relatives  except  Mr.  Churchhouse,  who  was  his 
vicar  as  well  as  nephew-in-law,  and  a  good  man. 
Nobody  knew  how  he  had  left  his  money,  but  it 
was  supposed  amongst  his  nieces.  At  the  word 
"  nieces"  the  coachman  paused,  remembering  to 
whom  he  was  speaking. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  for  I  expect  nothing  and  shall 
not  be  disappointed,"  said  Madame  d'Angere. 

"  The  old  gentleman  had  not  too  much  love  for 
me,"  remarked  her  husband.  "  Did  he  make  a 
good  death  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  shouldn't  like  to  say,"  replied 
Ratigan,  gravely;  and  Monsieur  d'Angere  grew 
serious  also. 


It  was  truly  a  grave  and  serious  question,  and 
the  children's  inquisitive  faces  became  solemn  as 
it  was  propounded  and  answered. 

The  nieces  alluded  to  were  Mrs.  Dallimore, 
Mrs.  Churchhouse,  wife  of  the  vicar  of  Lisle,  Mrs. 
Conquest,  married  to  a  London  barrister,  and 
Madame  d'Angere. 


-THE   SQUIRE'S   FUNERAL. 

ON  the  day  appointed  for  Squire  Lisle's  funeral, 
a  woman  and  a  little  girl  were  walking  along 
the  country  road  that  led  to  Lisle  Manor. 
It  was  a  mild  day  in  winter,  and  the  son  shone 
brightly  on  the  downs  that  surrounded  and  almost 
enclosed  the  hamlet,  fields,  and  numerous  lanes 
and  paths  through  and  near  which  they  sauntered. 
The  woman  seemed  weary  and  silent,  but  the 
child  chattered  merrily  as  she  went  along ;  now- 
pointing  out  one  object,  now  another,  or  pausing 
to  examine  some  plant,  stone,  or  insect  that 
attracted  her  attention.  The  word  "mamma" 
was  frequently  uttered  in  her  innocent  prattle,  but 
her  mother  took  no  heed  of  it,  and  wandered  on 
listlessly,  without  replying  to  her  little  girl,  or 
even  noticing  her  words  or  actions.  Her  face 
was  wan  and  white,  and  there  was  a  strange, 
vacant,  far-away  look  in  her  dark  eyes,  that 
betokened,  if  not  exactly  insanity,  at  least  lack  of 
intellect.  An  occasional  movement  of  the  hands, 
and  muttered  scarcely  audible  words  on  the  lips, 
also  indicated  the  wandering  mind.  If  she  breathed 
a  sound  the  child  was  at  once  all  attention,  and 
"Yes,  mamma,"  "What,  dear  mamma?"  welcomed 
it ;  while  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes  were  turned 
eagerly  towards  her,  and  two  small  gloveless  hands 
were  laid  on  her  arm.  But  she  went  on  her  way 
mechanically,  while  the  little  girl,  who  seemed 
accustomed  to  her  mood,  was  sometimes  in 
advance  of  her,  and  sometimes  in  the  rear ;  now 
talking  to  herself,  now  addressing  the  birds  that 
twittered  on  the  spray,  or  the  animals  that  she 
spied  through  the  gates  or  gaps  in  the  hedges. 
Sometimes  she  would  bid  her  mother  hearken  to 
the  bleat  of  the  sheep,  and  this  would  take  effect, 
and  cause  her  to  pause  a  moment  in  a  curious 
listening  attitude,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  smooth 
downs,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  interest.  At 
last  they  reached  a  point  where  four  roads  met, 
and  a  cross  was  erected  to  indicate  whither  they 
tended.  Here  the  woman  stopped  to  consult  it, 
apparently  as  to  the  route,  while  the.  child  read 
out  the  names  on  its  four  directing  arms. 

"To  Lisle.  See  how  funnily  the  hand  points, 
mamma,"  she  said,  indicating  the  outstretched 
finger  painted  on  one  of  the  four  arms. 

"Quick,  Aveline,"  cried  the  woman,  hurrying 
on  in  that  direction. 

"Yes,  dear  mamma,"  cried  the  child,  dancing 
at  her  side. 

But  the  mother's  pace  soon  slackened  into  a 
dawdling  gait,  and  the  little  girl  again  began  to 
examine  the  objects  around  her. 

The  road  was  singularly  solitary.  Although 
they  must  have  walked  nearly  two  miles,  they  had 
not  encountered  a  human  being.     At  last,  how- 
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ever,  they  reached  a  turning  which  led  to  a  farm- 
house that  lay  nestled  in  a  hollow  not  far  off,  and 
here  were  signs  of  life.  One  or  two  men  were 
labouring  in  a  field,  and  another  was  engaged  in 
a  sheepfold  a  few  yards  down  the  lane.  The 
bleat  of  a  lamb  attracted  the  child,  who  was  led 
irresistibly  to  run  a  few  paces  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  came.  She  reached  the  fold 
where  some  of  the  early  lambs  were  penned  with 
their  mothers,  and  a  cry  of  delight  penetrated  the 
still  air  from  her  clear  young  voice. 

"  Mamma !  mamma  I  See  the  pretty  lambs  1 " 
she  shouted. 

"Ay,  they  be  fine  and  yearly,  my  little  dear," 
said  a  man  who  was  engaged  in  putting  turnips 
into  the  fold. 

A  shriek  of  "Aveline"  was  the  response  she 
received  from  her  mother,  and  she  hurried  after 
her.  But  her  childish  attention  was  soon  caught 
by  a  cheerful  whistle,  and  she  perceived  a  horse 
and  cart  in  advance  of  them,  at  the  side  of  which 
a  carter  was  walking  slowly,  accompanied  by  a 
dog  as  brisk  as  she  was  herself.  She  ran  towards 
the  dog,  which  jumped  upon  her,  at  which  her 
mother  exclaimed,  "  Down,  Frisk." 

"  Do  you  know  the  dog,  mamma  ?  "  she  asked. 

"His  name  isn't  Frisk,  but  Toby,"  explained 
the  stolid  youth  who  drove  the  cart. 

"  Nice  Toby,"  said  the  child,  running  after  her 
mother,  attended  by  the  dog. 

They  suddenly  found  themselves  at  the  summit 
of  a  short  hill;  the  first  symptom  of  rising  ground 
they  had  met.  On  either  side  was  a  rocky  bank 
overtopped  with  trees,  which  quite  shut  out  the 
sight  of  the  delightful  downs,  and  seemed  strangely 
gloomy  after  the  bright  open  country  through 
which  they  had  passed.  Heavy  shadows  from 
rocks  and  trees  fell  across  the  road,  and  the  dark- 
ness and  loneliness  oppressed  the  child.  She 
stood  a  moment  with  her  finger  on  her  lip,  as  if 


afraid  to  descend  the  hill,  and  again  Toby  leaped 
upon  her.  The  friendly  act  encouraged  her,  and 
she  went  to  her  mother  and  took  her  hand,  as  if 
she  fancied  that  she,  too,  might  be  troubled  by 
the  unexpected  gloom.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, she  began  to  run  rapidly  down  the  hill, 
dragging  Aveline  with  her,  ana  Toby  followed, 
barking  with  glee.  Before  they  reached  the  bot- 
tom a  little  nest  of  thatched  cottages  was  visihle, 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  once  more  the  sunny 
downs  were  in  sight.  The  child's  face  expressed 
joy,  and  the  mother's  brief  intelligence. 

"  There !  there  I "  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a 
church-tower  beyond  the  cottages. 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
place  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

A  smile  was  the  only  reply,  and  the  gleam  faded 
from  the  dark  eyes. 

Still,  a  sort  of  instinct  induced  her  to  turn  out 
of  the  country  road,  and  to  pass  through  a  couple 
of  open  iron  gates  on  the  left.  Here  Aveline  had 
amusement  enough,  for  on  either  side  of  a  broad 
road  were  high  shrubberies,  amongst  the  thick 
leafage  of  which  berries  of  red,  white,  and  black 
shone,  while  the  hardy  laurustinus  showed  her 
white  blossoms.  Indeed,  the  mildness  of  weather 
and  climate  indicated  autumn  rather  than  winter, 
and  the  high  walls  of  evergreens  seemed  imper- 
vious to  atmospheric  changes.  Behind  the  said 
walls  grew  trees,  which  met  in  arches  above  the 
avenue,  but  being  at  that  time  nearly  bare,  did 
not  intercept  the  sunshine. 

This  bright  and  pleasant  picttre  was  suddenly 
darkened  by  a  strange  and  melar.icholy  scene- 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  simple  funeral  procession  can 
be  called  melancholy  or  strange.  The  woman 
and  little  girl  were  met  by  six  labourers,  bearing 
a  plain  oaken  coffin.  No  sign  of  mourning 
appeared,  neither  did  sorrowing  friends  follow. 
The  bearers  wore  the  ordinary  Sunday  clothes  of 
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working  men,  and  neither  pall  nor  inscription 
covered  or  marked  the  coffin. 

The  woman  stood  aside  to  let  the  funeral  pass, 
and  the  child  shrank  behind  her,  seizing  her 
hand.  But  no  sooner  had  it  gone  by  than,  as  if 
by  some  impulse,  they  turned  and  followed,  silent 
and  unobserved,  the  woman  pressing  forward,  and 
plucking  laurustinus  blossoms  as  she  went. 

Was  it  a  pauper's  funeral,  with  its  unadorned 
coffin,  its  moumingless  bearers,  and  the  shabby, 
drooping  woman  and  child  in  its  wake  ?  So  the 
spectator  might  suppose.  Slowly  and  noiselessly 
they  wound  down  the  avenue  and  entered  the 
village  road.  Although  the  church  was  close  by 
no  bell  was  tolling,  and,  as  they  almost  imme- 
diately reached  the  churchyard  gate,  they  were 
met  by  no  person  on  the  way.  But  within  the 
gate  a  crowd  had  assembled,  bare-headed  and 
with  awestruck  faces.  No  word  was  spoken,  and 
as  the  white-robed  priest  met  the  funeral  and 
preceded  it  into  the  ancient  church,  the  stillness 
seemed  almost  awful.  But  the  spectators  fol- 
lowed, and  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  relieved 
the  oppressive  calm,  while  the  solemn  voice  of 
the  clergyman  was  heard,  repeating  those  blessed 
words,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

Instinctively,  as  it  would  seem,  the  mother  and 
cliiid  went  into  a  high  pew,  curtained  and  seated 
with  faded  crimson.  Here  the  one  stood  and 
listened  to  the  solemn  service,  while  the  other 
burled  her  face  in  the  cushions  in  childish  terror. 
It  was  curious  to  watch  the  tall,  thin,  drooping 
woman  looking  on  with  half  inquisitive,  half  dis- 
traught eyes,  and  the  so  lately  energetic  child 
curled  up  on  the  seat,  her  feet  on  a  high  hassock, 
her  head  on  the  two  little  arms  that  she  had  laid 
beneath  her  face  upon  the  crimson  damask.  The 
solemn  service  was  read  with  devout  feeling,  and 
the  rustic  congregation  listened  with  an  awestruck 
wonder  unusual  in  those  so  well  accustomed  to 
watch  brothers  and  sisters  committed  to  the  grave. 
When  the  last  impressive  words  of  that  most  con- 
solatory and  hopeful  fifteenth  of  Corinthians  were 
read,  and  the  bearers  proceeded  to  uplift  the  coffin, 
the  pale  woman  crept  from  the  pew  and  followed 
with  the  rest,  but  the  child  did  not  move. 

As  the  beautiful  service  was  continued  beside 
the  open  grave  the  woman  stood  amongst  the  other 
spectators,  not  seeming  to  listen,  but  gazing  on 
the  gabled  windows  of  the  old  manor  house  in 
the  distance.  Her  attention  was  recalled,  how- 
ever, by  the  sounds  which  commit  "  dust  to 
dust,"  and  she  made  her  way  through  some  of  the 
bystanders,  as  if  to  see  whence  those  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. The  country  folk  were  reverently  casting 
earth  upon  the  coffin,  seeing  which  she  threw  in  the 
bunch  of  laurustinus  she  had  gathered  from  the 
shrubbery,  and  then  withdrew,  uttering  a  strange, 
wailing  cry.  An  old  man  took  her  by  the  arm 
and  held  her,  looking  at  her  with  surprise. 

"Who  is  it?"  she  muttered,  as  if  curiosity  had 
recalled  reason  for  the  moment. 

"  Hush  1  Squire  Lisle,"  returned  the  old  man, 
who  held  a  prayer-book  in  one  hand. 

She  threw  up  her  arms  and  fell  down  upon  the 
sward. 

The  man,  who  was  both  clerk  and  sexton,  raised 


her,  and  drew  her  away  from  the  grave.  She  had 
not  fainted,  and  glanced  round  with  a  look  of  un- 
certain inquiry  which  was  inexpressibly  affecting. 

When  the  service  was  concluded  the  people 
still  lingered,  talking  to  one  another  in  low,  so- 
lemn voices.  Even  the  clergyman  remained,  and 
while  he  stood  looking  into  the  grave,  the  sexton 
pointed  out  to  him  the  woman  who  had  uttered 
the  cry  he  must  have  heard.  They  approached  her, 
and  she  retreated  frightened. 

"We  will  not  hurt  you,"  said  the  clergyman, 
kindly,  quickening  his  steps. 

But  she  shrieked,  turned,  and  fled.  She  ran 
through  the  churchyard,  out  by  a  small  side  gate, 
into  the  little  street  of  the  hamlet,  so  swiftly  that 
had  they  attempted  to  follow  her  they  could  not 
have  overtaken  her.  They  watched  her  so  far, 
when  a  turning  in  the  street  hid  her  from  sight. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  the  clergyman. 

"Nobody  knows,  sir;  but  I  saw  her  throw 
flowers  upon  the  coffin,"  said  one. 

"And I  be  sure  she  be  stark  staring  mad,"  put 
in  another.  "  She  was  in  the  squire's  pew  all 
through  the  service,  making  grimaces." 

"  I  see  her  run  down  the  lane  wi'  a  little  girl, 
and  turn  up  to  the  manor,"  said  the  carter,  already 
noticed,  who  had  managed  to  be  in  time  for  the 
funeral. 

"  We  be  all  mad,"  remarked  the  sexton.  "  I've 
been  in  this  parish,  man  and  boy,  hard  upon  four- 
score year;  and  I  and  my  vather  before  me  have 
a-dug  every  grave  all  that  time,  but  I'll  warrant 
me  we  never  digged  such  a  one  as  this  'ere ;  I 
little  thought  to  a  zeen  the  day  when  a  Lisle 
should  be  buried  like  a  pauper,  wi'  nobody  but  a 
maniac  to  drow  a  vlower  upon  his  coffin." 

"  It  is  strange  indeed,  Biles  I  but  it  was  the 
squire's  will,  and  we  are  bound  to  attend  to  it," 
replied  the  parson.  "  Will  some  of  you  look  after 
that  poor  woman,  and  bring  her  to  the  vicarage?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  wull,"  said  the  carter,  whose  name 
was  Dan  Lane,  hastening  down  the  churchyard. 

Parson  and  clerk  returned  to  the  grave,  and 
while  the  one,  in  his  capacity  of  sexton  and  grave- 
digger,  began  to  shovel  the  earth  down  upon  the 
coffin,  the  other  looked  on  with  a  grave,  perplexed, 
and  melancholy  air.  He  was  Mr.  Churchhouse, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Dallimore,  and 
was  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Lisle.  When,  at 
last,  he  turned  from  the  grave  with  a  sigh,  the 
cottagers,  who  were  still  standing  abtmt,  greeted 
him  as  he  passed  them  with  bows  and  curtseys , 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  too  much  preoccu-. 
pied  to  notice  them.  He  walked  quietly  towards 
a  private  gate  that  led  into  the  grounds  belonging 
to  the  manor,  and  disappeared. 


THE  little  Aveline  slept  long  and  soundly  in 
the  cushioned  pew ;  she  would  have  been 
left  alone  in  the  ancient  church  but  for  the 
dogToby.  His  master  had,  with  natural  curiosity, 
left  his  cart  and  horses  to  follow  the  funeral,  and 
his  canine  friend,  with  equally  natural  curiosity, 
had  peeped  in  and  out  of  the  different  pews  until 
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he  came  upon  the  child  who  had  noticed  him  so 
pleasantly.  He  was  as  tired  as  she  was,  and  when 
he  had  sniffed  and  snuffed  at  the  mouldy  old 
cushions,  and  stood  upon  his  hind  legs  to  look  at 
her,  he  jumped  upon  the  said  cushion,  and  finally 
lay  down  with  his  head  towards  hers  and  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep. 

The  church  in  which  they  slept  was  so  old  that 
it  was  even  said  to  have  originated  in  Saxon  days. 
If  so,  no  traces  of  that  early  period  remained ;  but 
a  small  Norman  arch  and  windows  in  a  state  of 
decay  betokened  its  rebuilding  by  those  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Saxon  in  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
Squire  Lisle  had  declined  to  aid  in  its  restoration, 
saying  that  he  liked  the  graceful  aisles  and  arches 
and  the  worm-eaten  carved  woodwork  because 
they  were  old,  and  did  not  desire  to  see  them 
renewed  in  his  day.  Above  the  pew  in  which 
Avcline  slept  was  a  monumental  brass  recording 
the  death  of  a  Lisle  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
all  around  her  were  antique,  half-defaced  tablets, 
interspersed  with  modern  monuments.  Indeed, 
to  judge  from  these,  the  Lisles  must  have  been  a 
family  as  worthy  as  it  was  old,  for  their  good  deeds 
were  chronicled  both  in  Latin  and  ancient  and 
modem  English,  until  the  beholder  was  astonished 
at  the  excellence  of  the  race.  Still,  the  Jewish 
final  clause  was  applicable  here  as  in  Old  Testa- 
ment days — "  He  slept  with  his  fathers,"  for  the 
last  Lisle  had  just  been  interred  where  his  an- 
cestors slumbered  till  the  "final  trump"  should 
arouse  them.  Yet  not  actually  in  their  sepulchre, 
Since  he  had  willed  to  lie  in  the  churchyard  rather 
than  in  the  mouldy  vaults. 

The  church  was  damp  and  chill,  despite  an 
attempt  at  a  fire  kindled  by  the  old  sexton  in  the 
squire's  honour,  in  a  hideous  stove  that  defaced 
the  aisle  and  pierced  the  wall ;  and  a  church- 
restorer  would  have  been  scandalised  at  much  to 
which  the  congregation  were  indifferent.  Still, 
the  vicar  had  restoration  at  heart,  and  hoped  the 
time  would  come  when  the  "  old  things  should 
become  new."  But  Biles,  the  sexton,  argued  that 
what  had  been  good  enough  for  the  squire  and 
his  father  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  "  he 
hoped  he  shouldn't  live  to  see  the  old  church 
mauled  about  by  them  archchitects." 

It  was  dusk  before  he  had  finished  heaping  up 
the  earth  on  the  squire's  grave.  He  had  many 
visitors  during  this  process,  and  they  delayed  him 
in  his  work.    They  had  all  much  to  talk  about. 

"  I  wonder  who  will  have  the  land  and  who  the 
money?"  said  one. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  parson  come 
in  for  a  good  slice ;  the  squire  was  mighty  fond 
of  him.  I  hopes  he  wull,"  replied  Biles,  shovelling 
away.  "  I  suppose  they'll  put  a  fine  marble  moni- 
ment  over  the  grave  by-and-by.  Go  you,  Thomas, 
and  pick  some  laurel  to  stick  about.  I  can't  abear 
to  think  o'  a  Squire  Lisle  o'  Lisle  wi'  nothing  but 
the  bare  earth  auver  his  head." 

A  lad  who  was  standing  by  ran  to  the  thick 
laurel  hedge  that  divided  the  manor  grounds  from 
the  churchyard,  and  soon  returned  with  an  armful 
of  branches. 

"There,  that's  as  smooth  and  tidy  as  I  can 
make  it  to-day."  remarked  Biles,  leaning  on  his 


spade  and  contemplating  the  spot  beneath  which 
lay  the  mortal  remains  of  him  who  had  been  to 
him  as  a  sort  of  feudal  prince.  "  There  baint 
much  difference  atween  us  now,  squire ! " 

"  I  s'pose  they're  reading  the  will,"  said  one. 

"They've  a-read  un  by  this  time,"  returned 
Biles,  taking  the  laurel  from  Thomas's  hands 
and  sticking  it  in  regular  rows  over  the  grave. 
"  Measter  always  let  us  have  so  much  as  we 
wanted  to  stick  in  the  pews  at  Christmas,  and 
sure  he  wouldn't  begrudge  us  this !  " 

"Who'd  a-thought  it?  The  squire  to  a-come 
to  this !  and  all  of  his  own  free  will  I "  ejaculated 
an  old  woman,  rubbing  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 
"He  be  right  alongside  o'  Miss  Cunningham. 
Wull,  he  might  a-lay  a-nigh  a  worse  'ooman. 
Why  didn't  'ee  toll  the  bell,  Biles?" 

"  Mus'n't,"  said  the  aggrieved  Biles — "  not  so 
much  as  threescore  and  thirteen  strokes  to  tell 
how  old  he  war.  But  what's  the  odds  ?  we're  all 
dust !  There,  now,  I'll  just  go  and  shut  up  the 
church.  I  never  thought  to  a-lived  to  see  this  . 
day! " 

The  sexton  hobbled  away,  leaving  a  little  group 
behind  him,  and  went  into  the  church  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  in  the  stove.  On  his  way  he 
passed  the  Lisle  pew,  and  paused,  muttering, 
"  Who'll  sit  here  now,  I  wonder  ?  'Twas  always 
empty  enough  wi'  only  the  squire,  now  'twill  be 
emptier.  Lawk  a  massy !  what's  this  ?  Why, 
here's  Dan  Lane's  dog,  Toby,  asleep  wi"  a  gurl 
beside  un." 

He  went  into  the  pew.  The  last  rays  of  a 
winter  sunset  were  glinting  feebly  through  the 
small  Norman  window  above  the  brazen  tablet, 
and  fell  on  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  little  girl. 

"Bless  her  little  heart!  who  be  she  ?"  muttered 
Biles,  stooping  over  Aveline,  which  caused  Toby 
to  jump  up  with  a  bark  that  aroused  her. 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma  I "  she  murmured,  as  if 
answering  some  question,  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  met  those  of  the  astonished  sexton. 
"  Mamma  I  where  are  yoji,  dear  mamma  ?  "  she 
added,  starting  up. 

"Who  be  'ee,  little  un?"  asked  Biles. 

"  Where  is  mamma  ? "  she  returned. 

She  got  up  and  looked  about  her.  The  blue 
eyes  fell  on  nothing  but  the  roof  and  arches  of  the 
old  church.  She  glanced  appealingly  from  Biles 
to  Toby,  then  seemed  about  to  leave  the  pew. 

"Come  along  o"  me,  I'll  find  her,"  said  the 
sexton ;  and  she  put  her  hand  confidingly  in  his. 

They  left  the  church  together,  followed  by  the 
dog.  In  the  churchyard  they  were  met  by  Dan 
Lane,  the  carter. 

"  Oh  my  I  Here  you  be,  then,  after  all,  Measter 
Toby,  and  here's  the  little  gurl,  as  sure  as  I'm 
alive.  I  was  coming  to  tell  Mr.  Churchhouse  as  I 
can't  find  her  mother  nowheres,"  he  said. 

Aveline,  who  was  looking  on  all  sides,  cried  out 
at  these  words  and  let  go  the  sexton's  hand,  But 
she  soon  recovered  herself. 

"  Mamma  will  come  back  and  fetch  me,"  she 
said.  "She  always  remembers  where  she  left 
me ; "  and  she  ran  off  towards  the  church. 

The  old  sexton  hobbled  after  her,  while  Dan, 
whistling  to  his  dog,  went  in  search  of  the  vicar. 
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Aveline  made  her  way  to  the  crimson -curtained 
pew,  where  Biles  joined  her. 

"  You  can  stop  there  while  I  put  out  the  fire," 
he  whispered,  looking  into  the  child's  face. 

"  She  is  sure  to  come  back,"  she  said,  con- 
fidently, and  climbed  up  on  the  seat  to  watch  the 
door,  while  Biles  went  to  extinguish  the  already 
nearly  dead  embers  in  the  stove. 

This  done,  he  returned  to  Aveline. 

"  Now,  my  purty,  you  must  come  along  o'  me. 
I  must  lock  up,  and  it's  anigh  dark." 

"  May  I  see  if  she  is  hid  away  first  ?"  she  asked. 

The  kind  old  man,  willing  to  satisfy  her,  led 
her  round  the  church,  and  it  was  not  until  they 
had  peered  into  the  pews,  and  glanced  behind  the 
pillars,  that  she  consented  to  leave  it. 

"  I  will  stop  here  in  the  porch  till  she  comes 
back,"  she  said,  shivering  slightly,  as  the  big  key 
turned  in  the  chancel  door. 

"But  I'm  bound  to  lock  up  the  gate  too," 
argued  Biles,  pointing  to  the  bars  which  enclosed 
the  porch,  and  therewith  the  coals  for  the  stove. 

"Then  I'll  stop  outside.  Mamma's  sure  to 
come  and  fetch  me,"  was  the  reply. 

The  sexton  was  at  his  wits'  end.  The  child 
planted  herself  against  the  iron  gate  as  soon  as  it 
was  locked,  and  appeared  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  remain.  There  was  an  expression  of 
resolution  in  the  sweet  rosy  face,  that  Biles,  who 
had  had  much  experience  in  children  and  grand- 
children, was  inclined  to  call  obstinacy. 

"  Yon  can't  bide  here  all  night,"  he  said. 

"  Only  till  mamma  comes  back.  She  will  soon 
be  here,"  she  replied,  tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 

At  this  juncture  Dan  and  Toby  reappeared,  and 
the  latter  frisked  round  Aveline. 

"Can't  see  the  vicar,  nohows.  They  be  a  read- 
ing o'  the  wull,"  whispered  Dan  to  Biles. 

"  Mustn't  leave  her  here  all  night,  whether  the 
mother  do  come  back  or  no,"  returned  the  puzzled 
sexton,  rubbing  his  grey  head. 

"  I'm  not  afraid,  if  Toby  may  stay  with  me,"  said 
quick-eared  Aveline.  "  He  likes  me  because  1 
love  dogs." 

At  this  moment  another  dog  appeared  on  the 
scene,  a  retriever,  that  growled  at  Toby.  He  was 
followed  by  a  youth,  at  whose  advent  the  men 
touched  their  hats. 

"  Here  be  a  little  gurl,  Measter  Leonard,  and 
we  don't  know  what  to  do  wi'  her,"  said  Biles. 

Leonard  went  up  to  Aveline,  and  stooping  over 
her,  inquired  kindly  what  she  was  doing  there. 
Both  were  nearly  invisible  for  the  obscurity.  She 
returned  the  accustomed  answer — that  she  was 
waiting  for  her  mamma.  The  poor  child  was 
now  the  centre  of  a  little  group,  for  some  of  the 
villagers  had  come  to  learn  what  was  happening. 
One  woman  affirmed  that  she  had  seen  Aveline' s 
mother  run  like  mad  through  the  village;  another, 
that  she  took  the  turn  up  to  the  downs,  and  Dan 
was  convinced  that  she  had  run  away  for  good. 
At  this  Aveline  began  to  cry. 

"  If  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  ask  my  uncle 
to  find  your  mother,"  said  Leonard,  who  was  an 
orphan  nephew  of  the  vicar. 

"Mamma  will  only  come  here,"  sobbed  the 
child.     "  I  won't  go  away,  or  I  shall  lose  her." 


Saying  this,  she  clung  to  the  bars  of  the  porch 
gate.  While  this  was  passing  a  gentleman  and 
lady  came  through  the  shrubbery  entrance  from 
the  manor  to  the  church,  and  walked  arm-in-arm 
down  the  churchyard  path.  Seeing  the  little 
crowd,  they  paused  to  inquire. 

"  Bring  the  child  to  the  vicarage,"  said  the 
gentleman. 

"  She  will  not  come,"  replied  Leonard ;  then 
added  to  Aveline :  "  I  will  wait  here  all  night  till 
your  mother  comes,  and  bring  her  to  you." 

"  So  wull  I,"  added  Dan,  stoutly. 

The  moon  rose  behind  the  downs,  as  if  to 
enlighten  the  obscurity  of  the'scene,  and  revealed 
the  terrified  face  of  the  forsaken  little  one,  as  she 
looked  from  one  to  another  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded her.  Mrs.  Churchhouse  approached  her, 
and  asked  her  one  or  two  questions,  to  which  she 
received  no  answer  but  sobs. 

"You  must  come  with  me,"  said  the  vicar, 
decidedly,  trying  to  unclasp  the  little  hands  which 
clung  to  the  bars. 

"  I  shall  lose  mamma.  She  will  not  know  where 
to  find  me  1 "  shrieked  the  child,  holding  fast  by 
the  gate. 

But  he  succeeded,  with  difficulty,  in  disengag- 
ing her  hands,  and  removing  her  from  the  church 
porch  into  the  path.  She  struggled  and  cried, 
but  more  with  grief  than  passion.  Again  the  two 
youths  assured  her  that  they  would  watch  for  her 
mother,  upon  which  she  broke  from  the  vicar  and 
threw  her  arms  round  the  knees  of  his  nephew. 

"  Let  me  stay  with  you.  Mamma  runs  away 
from  strangers,"  she  appealed. 

"  You  must  trust  to  us  to  do  what  is  best  for 
your  mother,  child,"  said  the  vicar ;  "  but  you 
cannot  remain  in  this  place  all  night.  To-morrow 
we  will  do  our  best  to  restore  you  to  her." 

Either  the  decided  manner  or  the  words  awed 
the  child,  and  she  yielded.  Still  clinging  to 
Leonard,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  half  carried 
through  the  churchyard,  sobbing  violently,  and 
followed  by  the  little  crowd — all  save  Dan,  who 
remained  to  watch  for  her  mother. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  her  ?  We  have  already 
had  bother  enough  for  one  day,  and  I  am  tired  to 
death,"  said  Mrs.  Churchhouse  to  her  husband. 

"We  must  put  her  up  somewhere.  Too  late 
for  the  Union,"  was  the  reply.  "  Take  her  to  my 
study,  Leonard." 

The  youth  led  her  through  the  moonlit  shrubs, 
up  the  gravelled  walk,  to  the  peaceful  vicarage. 
He  was  in  advance  of  the  others,  so  he  opened 
the  door,  crossed  a  comfortable  hall,  and  went 
into  his  uncle's  study.  Here  was  a  good  fire, 
towards  which  he  gently  impelled  Aveline.  But 
she  was  sobbing  and  trembling  so  violently  that 
he  looked  anxiously  towards  the  door,  which  he 
had  left  ajar,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
quickly  followed  by  his  uncle  and  aunt. 

This  youth's  name  was  Leonard  Leigh,  and  he 
had  lived'  many  years  at  the  vicarage  of  Lisle. 
He  was,  indeed,  dependent  on  his  uncle,  who  had 
taken  him  to  his  home  on  the  death  of  his 
widowed  mother,  the  vicar's  only  sister.  He  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  so  manly-looking  that 
strangers  reckoned  him  at  least  two  years  older. 
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As  he  lifted  the  sobbing  child  into  his  uncle's 
easy-chair  and  stood  beside  her,  the  firelight  fell 
on  a  face  that  was  not  only  handsome  but  intelli- 
gent. The  quick  dark  eyes  betokened  resolution, 
the  working  brows  and  mouth,  sympathy. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  sob  so,"  he  said  at  last, 
kneeling  down  before  Aveline,  and  taking  her 
little  hands.  "It's  no  good,  you  know,  and  will 
not  bring  your  mother  back." 

"  She  went  away  before — and — and — I  couldn't 
find  her  for  ever  so  long,"  sobbed  the  child. 

"  But  she  came  back  at  last !  I  will  bring  her 
to  you  to-morrow,  if  Dan  Lane  and  Toby  don't 
find  her  to-night,"  said  Leonard.  "  She  cannot 
have  left  the  island  at  this  hour.  Some  one  is 
sure  to  have  taken  her  in." 

"Quite  sure?"  asked  the  child,  starting  up  and 
fixing  her  streaming  blue  eyes  on  his. 

"  Quite  sure,"  he  replied,  confidently.  "  Where 
did  you  come  from  ?  and  how  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"  From  Bristol — in  the  train  first — then  in  a  big 
steamer — then  in  a  coach — and  then  we  walked 
ever  so  far  through  the  pretty  fields  and  lanes,  till 
we  saw  that  boy  and  Toby,  and  the  funeral,  and 
the  church — and — and — I  fell  asleep — and — poor 
mamma  went  away." 

She  began  to  sob  again. 

"  Now,  if  you  cry,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  find 
her,"  exclaimed  Leonard,  knitting  his  brows. 
' '  Have  you  had  any  tea  ?  " 

Aveline  shook  her  head,  and  made  a  great  effort 
at  composure.  He  got  her  to  promise  not  to  stir 
till  he  came  back,  and  left  her  to  go  in  search  of 
food.  Alone,  she  gave  vent  to  her  grief,  and  the 
words,  "Mamma!  dear  mamma!  where  are  you?" 
sounded  through  the  quiet  library.  Another  friend 
arose  in  the  shape  of  the  large  retriever  that  had 
previously  growled  at  Toby.  Dogs  ever  sympa- 
thise with  the  grief  of  childhood.     He  put  one 


big  paw  upon  her  lap,  and  looked  inquiringly  into 
her  face.  She  was  frightened  for  a  moment,  but 
soon  placed  her  small  hand  on  his  head,  and 
stroked  it.  At  this,  another  paw  was  laid  on  her 
lap,  and  he  rubbed  his  cold  nose  against  her  face. 
Then  she  twined  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
abandoned  herself  to  her  sorrow. 


WHEN  Leonard  left  Aveline,  he  crossed  the 
hall  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found 
his  uncle  and  aunt  and  their  daughters  in  grave 
discussion. 

"  May  that  little  girl  have  some  tea,  aunt  ?"  he 
asked  abruptly,  thinking  only  of  Aveline. 

"  Pray  don't  interrupt  us,  Leonard,"  replied 
Mrs.  Churchhouse,  peevishly.  "Tell  Gentle  to  see 
to  her." 

"  Remain  with  her  till  I  come,"  said  Mr. 
Churchhouse,  who  was  accustomed  to  command 
and  be  obeyed. 

"  I  hope  something  will  turn  up  for  Leonard 
soon.  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  now  be  able  to  sup- 
port him  much  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Churchhouse,  as 
Leonard  disappeared. 

She  emphasised  the  now  in  a  way  that  was  quite 
comprehensible  by  her  family,  for  at  that  moment 
they  were  discussing  her  uncle's  will.  She  and 
her  husband  had  just  returned  from  the  reading  of 
it,  and  were  neither  of  them  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mours. The  daughters,  who  were  young  and 
inquisitive,  were  anxious  to  learn  what  would  be 
their  own  peculiar  increase  of  income,  and  whe- 
ther Uncle  Lisle  had  left  them  anything. 

"Not  a  pennv,  girls,  not  a  penny.  Not  so  much 
as  a  five-poimd  note  to  buy  a  mourning  ring," 
said  their  much -aggrieved  mother.      "  Mourning 
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ring,  indeed !  why,  he  ordered  that  no  one,  not 
even  his  valet,  should  wear  black  for  him.  I  am 
sure  I  was  always  very  fond  of  him  in  a  way,  and 
did  my  very  best  to  please  him." 

"  We  all  did  that,  except  Amicia,"  remarked 
Mr.  Churchhouse,  who,  though  annoyed,  was 
amused  at  the  disappointment  of  his  family,  "and 
I  think  she  and  her  husband  will  be  as  much  sur- 
prised at  their  thousand  pound  as  we  all  are." 

"  But,  papa,  surely  you  have  something.  He 
thought  «o  much  of  you.  Did  he  forget  you  too  ?" 
asked  Lucy,  a  lively  girl  of  sixteen,  who  was  seated 
on  a  low  stool  by  the  fire  near  her  father,  while 
Mrs.  Churchhouse  and  the  elder  daughter,  Sophia, 
were  side  by  side  on  a  neighbouring  couch. 

*'  By  no  means,"  replied  the  vicar,  lugubriously, 
"lam  that  bugbear,  residuary  legatee,  and  not 
having  enough  on  my  hands  already,  have  the 
honour  to  be  a  sort  of  co-guardian  with  the  Court 
of  Chancery  of  that  fortunate  individual  the  heir- 
at-law." 

"Who  is  that?  Not  Leonard!  Although  he 
was  so  fond  of  him,  he  surely  wouldn't  have  left 
the  manor  out  of  the  family,"  cried  the  two  girls. 

"No.  All  the  jealousy  lavished  upon  my  nephew 
was  utterly  thrown  away.  He  still  keeps  his  birth- 
right of  poverty.  But  Uncle  Lisle  did  not  quite 
forget  him.  With  grim  irony  he  left  him  his  old 
davenport,  saying  in  his  will  that  he  believed 
he  was  the  only  person  alive  who  would  value  it." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  not,"  exclaimed  Sophia. 

"But  Leonard  will — he  likes  relics,"  put  in 

"  Dear  papa,  do  tell  us  who  the  heir  really  is  ? 
If  it  isn't  mamma,  it  must  either  be  Aunt  Dalli- 
more  or  Aunt  Conquest,  since  you  say  he  has  left 
Aunt  Amicia  a  thousand  pounds.  That  is  just 
what  I  expected  to  have." 

"  '  He  that  expecteth  nothing  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed,' and  frequently  agreeably  surprised," 
said  the  vicar.     "  It  is  certainly  true  in  this  case." 

"Mamma,  who  is  it?  Papa  is  so  provoking ! " 
asked  Lucy. 

"Master  Lisle  Dalliraore  Lisle!"  returned  her 
father,  slowly,  taking  the  words  from  the  lips  of 
his  wife. 

The  girls  threw  up  their  hands  in  astonish raent, 
exclaiming,  "  That  baby ! " 

"That  baby!"  repeated  their  father.  "And 
now,  if  you  will  hold  your  tongues,  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"  And  I  will  go  and  take  off  my  things,  for  I  am 
tired  to  death,  and  quite  unnerved,"  said  Mrs. 
Churchhouse,  rising,  and  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Poor  mamma!     It  is  too  bad,"  cried  Lucy. 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  commenced  Mr. 
Churchhouse,  "Uncle  Lisle  left  a  particular  paper 
with  Dr.  Foss,  to  be  opened  the  day  after  nis 
death.  This  contained  the  singular  orders  re- 
lative to  his  funeral.  He  desired  that  no  one 
should  wear  any  sort  of  mourning  garment,  hat- 
band, scarf,  or  other  funeral  accompaniment,  for 
him,  and  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard beneath  the  east  window.  The  grave  hap- 
pens to  be  near  that  of  his  former  housekeeper, 
Miss  Cunningham.  He  was  to  be  borne  thither  by 
six  of  his  labourers.    They  were  to  be  dressed  in 


their  ordinary  Sunday  clothes,  and  to  wear  nothing 
black.  His  coffin  was  to  be  of  oak,  without  the  usual 
plate  and  pall.  This  will  account  to  you  for  the 
sudden  orders  that  the  mourning  clothes  should 
not  be  made.  According  to  your  Aunt  Dallimore, 
her  girls  were  already  busy  over  theirs ;  but, 
fortunately,  our  distance  from  town  saved  us  the 
expense.  Not  that  I  should  have  minded  that,  for 
I  would  much  rather  have  spent  a  small  income 
than  that  the  whole  Lisle  family  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  gossip  of  the  island ;  besides,  I  liked 
Uncle  Lisle,  in  spite  of  his  reserve  and  pride." 

"  So  did  we,  I'm  sure,"  moaned  Sophia. 

"His  will  was  certainly  his  greatest  oddity," 
continued  her  father.  "  We  all  suspected  that  he 
wished  the  manor  to  go  in  the  male  line,  and  we 
knew  that  he  was  annoyed  at  his  nearest  of  kin 
being  females ;  but  we  little  thought  that  he  would 
constitute  your  Aunt  Dallimore's  youngest  child 
heir  of  all.  Don't  interrupt.  He  has  left  him 
everything  save  a  few  legacies.  The  child  had 
never  offended  him,  says  the  will — for  he  had 
never  seen  him ;  and  Aunt  Amicia  and  her 
Frenchman  had  never  curried  favour.  So  this  is 
how.  the  rest  of  us  are  rewarded  for  our  dis- 
interested civilities.  The  manor  is  to  be  let,  and 
all  the  money  is  to  accumulate  until  Master  Lisle 
is  twenty-one,  when  he  will  come  into  a  fine  for- 
tune, if  he  live.  Of  course  he  is  to  take  the  name 
of  Lisle  as  his  surname,  and  will  therefore  be 
favoured  with  duplicates  of  that  ancient  family 
distinctive.  The  possibility  of  his  death  is  not 
contemplated  ;  so,  should  he  die  before  attaining 
his  majority,  I  suppose  litigation  would  ensue. 
But  I  hope  he  may  thrive  well,  and  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  the  church  and  parish." 

"  I  suppose  Aunt  Dallimore  is  delighted  ?  "  said 
Lucy. 

"As  much  so  as  propriety  will  permit,"  replied 
the  vicar.  "  Hers  is  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
'  wet  'grief,'  that  can  afford  to  show  itself.  Ours  is 
dry.  She  and  the  major  started  off  as  soon  as 
the  will  was  read,  not  liking,  your  mother  sup- 
poses, to  meet  our  disappointed  faces.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  results  of  such  a  will.  As 
its  predecessors  have  been  destroyed,  we  can  never 
know  how  the  squire  disposed  of  the  property 
before  the  birth  of  a  boy  into  the  family  enabled 
him  to  act  as  he  has  done.  Why  he  was  so  morose 
and  peculiar  we  cannot  tell,  though  he  had  reason 
to  regret  his  unforgiving  conduct  to  his  only 
daughter.  His  co-heiresses  may  have  overdone 
him  with  letters  and  slippers,  but  they  never  ac- 
tually offended  him.  Still,  ever  since  we  have  been 
in  the  parish,  I  have  felt  sure  that  some  secret 
sorrow  or  remorse  weighed  him  down.  However, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  last  he  was  a  sin- 
cere penitent  and  believer,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
certain  hope  of  pardon  through  the  atonement  of 
our  Lord.     But  I  must  see  after  that  poor  child." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Churchhouse  left  the  room  and 
went  to  his  library.  Here  he  found  Aveline  and 
his  nephew  in  grave  discourse.  Leonard  had 
asked  the  servants  to  give  him  some  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter,  which  he  had  himself  taken  to  her. 
He  found  her  as  we  left  her,  with  her  arms  round 
the  retriever's  neck.     He  prevailed  on  her  with 
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difficulty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  by  degrees  soothed 
her  into  comparative  calm.  When  Mr.  Church- 
house  appeared  she  began  to  sob  again ;  but 
Leonard  whispered  that  if  she  were  not  quiet  he 
would  not  help  to  find  her  mother,  and  she  re- 
strained herself. 

Mr.  Churchhouse  was  a  kind-hearted  man  of 
hasty  temperament.  His  quick  nature  was  re- 
flected in  his  face  and  voice,  and  a  stranger  was 
apt  to  be  angered  by  his  manner.  But  those  who 
knew  him  well  understood  that  underneath  an 
almost  despotic  government  lay  a  very  soft  throne. 
He  was  about  to  check  Aveline  somewhat  severely, 
when  his  nephew  appeased  him  by  assuring  him 
that  she  had  "promised  to  be  a  good  girl." 

"If  I  find  mamma.  If  not,  I  can't  help  cry- 
ing," whispered  the  child. 

Mr.  Churchhouse  soon  learnt  all  that  she  had 
confided  to  Leonard,  after  which  he  began  to 
question  her  himself.  His  manner  soon  ceased 
to  terrify  her,  though  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  something  she  was  afraid  to  tell.  But  by 
degrees  she  became  more  communicative,  and 
the  innocent  truthfulness  of  childhood  prevailed. 

"You  say  that  your  mother  went  away  from 
you  before.     How  did  that  happen  ?  "  he  asked. 

"They  took  her  away,"  was  the  reply. 

"  They  ?    Who  ?    What  had  she  done  ? " 

"Nothing." 

"Try  to  remember.  If  you  tell  the  truth  wc 
shall  then  know  better  what  to  do  to  find  her." 

"  Papa  said  she  was  mad." 

"  You  have  a  father,  then  ?     What  is  his  name?" 

"  Captain  Roone.     He  is  buried  in  the  sea." 

"  Did  you  love  him  ?  Was  he  good  to  your 
mother  ? " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  hid  her  pretty  face. 

"  Did  they  say  your  poor  mother  was  out  of  her 
mind,  my  child,  and  place  her  in  an  asylum  ?  " 

"  Yes — I  think  so." 

Here  the  little  creature  began  to  sob,  and  Leo- 
nard crept  towards  her  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 
He  knew  that  his  uncle,  being  a  magistrate,  un- 
derstood how  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  he  feared 
what  his  next  question  might  be. 

"  But  she  came  back  to  you  again,  dear,"  pro- 
ceeded the  vicar,  kindly,  "and  I  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  see  her  here  to-morrow.  I  understand 
now  that  she  was  terrified  by  the  funeral,  and  by 
my  approaching  her.     Did  she  often  run  away  ? 

"Only  when  papa  was  cross." 

"  Ah  f  poor  things  I     Where  did  you  all  live  ?  " 

"  He  lived  on  the  sea  in  his  vessel  almost 
always ;  we  lived  at  the  places  his  ship  came  to." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  he  is  dead  P  " 

"  Yes.  His  brig  went  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  in  a  great  storm  ever  so  far  away." 

"  Do  you  remember  where  you  lived  last  ?  " 

"  Number  g.  Dock  Villas,  Bristol." 

"  Do  you  know  why  you  came  here  ?  " 

"I  think  mamma  wanted  to  hide  .from  those 
men  who  used  to  fetch  her  away.  Oh,  sir  I  will 
you  let  me  go  and  look  for  her  ?  " 

The  child  sprang  from  her  chair,  as  if  in  terror 
at  some  remembrance.  Mr.  Churchhouse  drew  her 
kindly  towards  him,  put  his  arm  round  her,  and 
assured  her  that  search  was  being  made. 


"Was  your  mother  in  the  habit  of  talking  to 
you  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  "•  ho  asked. 

"  I  don't  remember.  She  used  to  tell  me  stories 
of  when  she  was  in  school,  but  she  has  not  told 
me  any  for  a  long,  long  time." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Eight.    I  was  eight  last  October." 

"  Had  you  many  friends  in  Bristol  ?  " 

"  No  ;  dear  mamma  was  afraid  of  every  one  but 
Betsy  and  me.  She  thought  they  would  take  her 
away.  But  she  was  quiet  with  us,  and  was  very 
fond  of  Betsy.     Oh  I  my  dear,  dear  mamma  I " 

Aveline  withdrew  from  Mr.  Churchhouse,  co- 
vered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  tried  hard 
to  stifle  the  tears  and  sobs  that  were  again  be- 
ginning. 

"What  can  we  do  with  the  child?"  muttered 
the  vicar.     "  Leonard,  ask  Gentle  to  come  here." 

Leonard  obeyed,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
housemaid.  Her  master  bade  her  see  that  the 
little  girl  was  taken  care  of,  and  that  she  was  pro- 
perly housed  for  the  night.  Gentle,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  the  family,  and  "  knew  their  ways," 
as  she  phrased  it,  made  no  demur,  and  was  about 
to  lead  Aveline  away,  but  the  child  clung  to 
Leonard,  and,  with  a  sharp  cry.  entreated  him  to 
go  with  her  to  look  for  her  mother. 

"He  must  remain  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Church- 
house, decidedly.  "  In  this  house  young  peoplu 
do  as  they  are  bid." 

"  But  I  will  seek  for  your  mother  as  soon  as  I 
have  done  what  my  uncle  wants,  and  I  will  come 
back  and  tell  you  if  I  find  her,"  said  Leonard. 

Aveline  glanced  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
then  at  Gentle,  who  was  a  prim,  discreet  serving- 
woman  of  the  old  school,  with  a  real  cap  on  her 
head,  and  a  genuine  white  apron  over  her  gown. 
She  made  no  further  resistance,  but  allowed  her- 
self to  be  led  from  the  library  by  this  Abigail, 
Still  sobbing  silently,  "  Mamma  I  dear  n 


l. — LEONARD  S  LEGACY. 

WHEN  Mr.  Churchhouse  and  his  nephew  were 
left  alone,  the  former  took  a-  small  packet 
from  his  pocket.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  but  tied  with  green  tape  and  sealed  with  a 
large  red  seal.  Holding  it  in  his  hand,  he  care- 
fully locked  the  door. 

"  Uncle  Lisle  asked  me  to  give  you  this  myself, 
when  he  was  dead,"  he  said.  "  He  requested  that 
no  one  else  should  be  present,  and  that  the  trans- 
action should  be  private  between  you  and  me. 
Of  course  the  wish  of  the  dying  is  sacred,  and  I 
shall  never  mention  this  letter  to  any  one,  unless 
it  should  be  your  and  my  duty  so  to  do." 

He  placed  the  document  in  Leonard's  hands, 
who  turned  it  over  with  surprise  and  curiosity. 
On  it  was  written,  "  For  Leonard  Leigh  alone — 
to  be  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Churchhouse." 

"  The  poor  squire !  It  was  good  of  him  to  think 
of  me.  It  feels  like  a  bunch  of  keys,"  said 
Leonard. 

"  Yes.  Probably  the  keys  of  the  old  davenport 
he  has  left  you,"  replied  the  vicar. 

And  so  it  proved. 
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"  The  keys  of  Worsley  Lisle's  davenport,  which 
is  to  be  opened  by  Leonard  Leigh  orrly,  and  in 
private.  He  is  to  allow  no  one  but  himself  to  pry 
into  it,  and  to  keep  its  contents  secret.  He  will 
find  therein  no  personal  good,  for  Worsley  Lisle 
believes  it  is  better  for  him  to  hew  out  his  own  way 
in  the  world  than  to  have  one  cleared  for  him. 
But  he  may,  with  his  indomitable  will,  find  some- 
thing for  the  good  of  others,  and  if  so,  he  will  do 
his  duty  more  courageously  for  them  than  the 
testator  has  done  his." 

This  was  written  on  parchment,  and  enclosed 
with  the  keys,  in  the  sealed  envelope.  Leonard 
read  it. 

"  Very  mysterious  !  But  I  am  not  forbidden  to 
show  you  this,  uncle,"  he  said,  placing  the  parch- 
ment in  the  vicar's  hands,  whose  colour  rose 
as  he  perused  it. 

"  He  trusts  you  more  than  me,"  he  said. 

"Because,  as  yet,  I  have  not  a  wife  and 
daughters,  uncle,  laughed  Leonard.  "The 
squire  always  said  that  he  would  never  confide  a 
secret  to  a  married  man." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  much  in  his  confi- 
dence, sir,"  remarked  the  vicar,  angrily. 

"  This  is  the  first  secret  with  which  he  has  en- 
trusted me,  and  it  must  be  the  last.  When  shall 
I  have  the  davenport,  uncle  ?  " 

"All  in  due  course.  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
how  he  has  left  his  property  ?  " 

"No,  but  I  am  very  curious  to  learn." 

Then  Mr.  Churchhouse  gave  Leonard  the  history 
of  the  will,  which  did  not  appear  to  surprise  that 
youth  as  much .  as  it   had  done  his   aunt   and 


"  Lisle  is  a  jolly  little  fellow.  How  grand  the 
Dallimores  will  be  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  de 
Fortibus  will  lord  it  over  us  all  more  than  ever." 

"Why  do  you  call  Isabella  by  that  name?" 
asked  the  vicar. 

"Yon  know,  uncle,  that  Isabella  de  Fortibus 
was  lady  paramount  of  the  island,  which  is  just 
what  Isabella  Dallimore  would  like  to  be.  You 
must  admit  she  is  very  overbearing,  and  all  the 
boys  call  her  de  Fortibus.     It  is  not  my  fault." 

"  But  I  have  no  doubt  you  encourage  them." 

As  Leonard  could  not  deny  this,  he  changed  the 
subject  by  inquiring  as  to  what  legacies  the  squire 
had  left.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  chafed  inwardly  at 
having,  himself,  nothing  but  the  old  davenport ; 
for  one  and  another  had  been  buoying  him  up 
with  the  hope  of  at  least  a  thousand  pounds. 

"Annuities  and  legacies  to  the  two  or  three 
servants  who  have  been  with  him  longest,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Churchhouse.  "  Forty  pounds  a  year 
to  Ratigan,  and  he  deserves  it,  for  he  has  put 
up  with  more  than  most  men  ;  and  twenty  pound 
to  old  Biles,  to  see  that  no  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory." 

A  rattling  at  the  handle  of  the  library  door,  and 
a  repeated  knocking,  here  interrupted  the  con- 
versation. It  was  Lucy,  with  the  announcement 
that  tea,  or  rather  supper,  was  ready. 

"  Coming  directly,"  shouted  her  father. 

"  I  will  stow  away  the  keys,  and  then  go  and 
inquire  if  that  poor  woman  has  turned  up,"  said 
Leonard. 


Each  did  accordingly.  The  latter  ran  up  to  his 
bedroom  and  groped  his  way,  in  the  moonlight,  to 
a  desk,  placed  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  key  of 
which  was  in  his  pocket,  and  in  which  he  care- 
fully locked  the  keys  of  the  davenport. 

Then  he  stood  a  few  moments  to  look  out  of 
his  window  on  the  downs  that  lay  soft  and  sleepy 
beneath  the  moonlight. 

"  What  if  she  should  have  drowned  herself,  and 
that  pretty  child  be  an  orphan  like  me?"  he 
muttered,  with  a  shudder.  "  How  could  one  eat 
and  drink  while  there  is  such  uncertainty  P  " 

He  hastened  downstairs,  paused  a  moment  to 
listen  to  the  clatter  of  voices  and  plates  in  the 
dining-room,  and  then  went  out. 

He  ran  down  the  road  to  the  small  hamlet  that 
lay  nestled  in  the  hollow  below  church,  parsonage, 
manor,  and  downs.  The  lights  twinkled  cheerfully 
through  each  casement,  and  an  odour  of  peace 
seemed  to  enwrap  the  thatch-covered  cottages.  He 
entered  one  of  them.  It  was  where  Dan  Lane 
lived,  whose  father  was  smoking  his  pipe,  while 
the  mother  and  various  children  were  sitting  about 
at  work  or  play.  He  inquired  for  Dan,  and  was 
told  that  he  had  gone  off  after  some  mad  woman 
who  had  run  away  and  left  her  child  behind  her.  ' 

"Just  as  if  there  wam't  children  enough 
already,"  added  Dan's  father,  looking  at  his  brood. 

Leonard  proceeded  to  the  sexton's  cottage, 
where  he  found  old  Biles  ruminating  over  his  fire, 
while  his  aged  wife  was  preparing  his  supper. 
He  greeted  his  visitor  warmly,  but  could  give  him 
no  information  concerning  Aveline's  mother. 

"  I  see  her  run  wild  down  the  road,"  explained 
Mrs.  Biles,  pausing  in  her  frying  operations  to 
face  Leonard.  "  I  be  a  getting  a  bit  o'  pig's  fry 
for  my  old  man,  Measter  Leonard.  He  did  come 
in  that  shivery  from  burying  the  squire,  you  med 
a  knocked  'im  auver  wi'  a  cullender." 

"  Buried  tike  a  pauper  alongside  of  his  house- 
keeper!" exclaimed  Biles,  uplifting  his  hands. 
"  I  al'ays  said  as  he  wur  fond  o'  Miss  Cunning- 
ham. When  she  wur  Madam  Lisle's  lady's-maid 
she  wur  a  rare  beauty,  and  held  her  head  as  high 
as  her  missus.  And  she  wur  a  sight  more 
pleasant  than  Madam  Lisle.  'Twur  queer  she 
should  a  come  back  here  to  die,  and  lie  alongside 
of  her  measter.  But  dust  to  dustl  Bone  to 
bone  I  Still  he  wur  Squire  Lisle  o'  Lisle.  I  hope 
they'll  put  un  up  a  grand  moniment." 

"  Then  you  haven't  heard.  Biles,  that  you  are  to 
have  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  see  that  no  stone  of 
any  kind  shall  mark  his  grave  ? "  said  Leonard. 

The  old  man  and  his  wife  turned  suddenly 
round,  the  latter  nearly  upsetting  the  frying-pan. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  nature  of  Mr.  Lisle's  bequest. 

"  The  Lord  bless  un  1 "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Biles, 
with  uplifted  hands. 

"  I'd  rather  a  buried  un  in  church  wi'  his  fore- 
fathers than  had  the  'nuity,"  said  Biles.  "  But  a 
testament's  sacred,  an'  no  stone  shall  lie  anear  his 
grave  so  long  as  Joe  Biles  be  clerk  an'  sexton  o' 
Lisle  parish.  Nor  his  housekeeper's  neither.  I'll 
grow  grass-seed,  and  plant  two  zypresses,  as  zure 
as  I  be  Joe  Biles." 

Here  Dan  Lane  looked  in,  and  told  Leonard 
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that  a  woman  had  been  seen  wandering  up  the 
downs,  upon  which  the  two  lads  left  the  sexton's 
cottage  together  in  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Roonc,  and 
hurried  through  the  hamlet,  and  up  the  lane,  until 
they  reached  the  stile  that  led  to  the  downs. 

They  knew  every  inch  of  them,  and  Leonard, 
especially,  was  acquainted  with  all  the  points  of 
historical,  geological,  or  antiquarian  notoriety 
that  lay  between  the  manor  and  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  the  manor  and  the  county  town  on  the 
other.  They  explored  the  latter  route,  because 
Dan  had  been  told  that  the  woman's  steps  had  been 
tamed  that  way.  They  sped  over  the  dewy  turf 
in  the  moonlight,  glancing  hither  and  thither,  and 
expecting  to  find  her  they  sought.  They  were, 
from  time  to  time,  encouraged  in  their  hopes,  for 
Leonard  picked  up  a  handkerchief  at  one  point, 
and  Dan  a  fragment  of  fringe  off  a  thorny  fence 
at  another,  while  they  fancied  they  could  occa- 
sionally discern  footprints  on  the  dewy  sod. 

They  found  at  last  the  object  of  their  search. 
Leonard  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  thankfulness 
as  he  suddenly  perceived  a  recumbent  figure 
beneath  a  large  furze-bush.  He  ran  towards  it, 
and  recognised  the  pale  face  of  Aveline's  mother. 
He  stooped  over  her  to  see  if  she  were  alive  or 
Head,  and  found  that  she  breathed  and  slept. 
The  moon,  now  high  in  the  heavens,  looked  down 
pitifully  upon  the  sleeper  and  touched  the  wan 
cheeks  with  her  silvery  rays. 

Leonard  feared  to  rouse  her,  lest  she  should 
again  escape  ;  so  he  knelt  down  beside  her,  and, 
motioning  Dan  to  be  ready,  raised  her  so  gently 
that  she  did  not  immediately  awake.  They  lifted 
her  from  the  ground  between  them,  and  in  so 
doing  her  torn  mantle  fell  off,  and  she  uttered  a 
little  cry.  Leonard  fancied  he  heard  the  word 
Aveline.      By  the   time   they   had    managed    to 


place  her  on  her  feet  she  was  quite  aroused.  As 
her  garments  were  saturated  with  the  dews  from 
the  skies,  and  her  limbs  stiffened  by  the  chill  of 
earth,  her  instantaneous  efforts  to  escape  from 
their  grasp  were  ineffectual,  and  she  raised  a 
pitiful  wail.  Leonard  spoke  kindly  to  her,  but  she 
evidently  did  not  understand  bim.  He  could  only 
make  oat  a  few  words  of  her  disconnected  lamen- 
tations. The  principal  idea  in  her  mind  seemed 
to  be  that  she  must  escape  from  something ;  and, 
"  Not  to  prison.  Save  me  !  oh,  save  me  !"  was 
audible  amidst  her  incoherent  cries. 

The  two  youths  had  left  the  village  of  Lisle 
several  miles  behind  them,  so  Leonard  felt  assured 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  think  of  retracing  their 
steps.  He  was  quick  of  thought  and  rapid  of 
decision,  and  he  resolved  to  take  her  to  another 
hamlet  that  lay  beneath  the  down.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult task,  for  the  path  was  steep  and  slippery,  the 
moonlight  uncertain,  and  the  poor  creature  refrac- 
tory. Her  cries  went  to  Leonard's  heart  ;  still  he 
and  Dan  held  her  fast,  and  supported  her  between 
them  until  they  finally  reached  the  rough  fence 
and  stile  which  led  out  of  the  downs  into  the  roads 
that  debouched  variously  from  the  slumbering  vil- 
lage.   Here  a  policeman  walked  his  dreary  rounds. 

This  functionary  met  our  trio  at  the  stile  afore- 
said. He  had  noted  something  unusual  moving 
on  the  downs  above  him,  and  had  patiently 
awaited  its  descent.  Leonard  soon  made  himself 
known,  and  informed  the  policeman  of  the  state 
of  the  case.  After  some  consultation,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  they  induced  the  unfortunate 
woman  to  accompany  them  to  a  small  inn,  the 
host  of  which  was  well  known  to  Leonard.  They 
knocked  him  up,  and  his  wife  soon  accommodated 
the  weary  wanderer,  while  Leonard  resolved  to 
remain  in  the  parlour  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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night,  first  bidding  Dan  return  to  Lisle  with  the 
news. 


IT  came  to  pass  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
that  the  poor  unknown  wanderer,  Mrs.  Roone, 
and  her  child  Aveline,  were  conveyed  to  the 
great  union  workhouse,  or  House  of  Industry,  as 
it  was  called,  at  Parkhurst.  We  will  pass  over  the 
terror  of  the  one  at  the  sight  of  the  parochial 
authorities  that  sent  her  thither,  and  the  joy  of  the 
other  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  mother  again. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Churchhouse  took  the 
little  girl  himself,  and  Leonard  accompanied  her 
mother.  The  milk  of  human  kindness  flowed 
freely  in  our  island,  and  every  one  concerned  was 
desirous  to  do  what  was  best  and  most  rightful  for 
both.  Sympathy  is  more  spontaneous  and  uni- 
versal than  we  fancy,  and  there  was  no  member 
of  the  family  at  Lisle  Vicarage  that  would  not 
have  done  all  in  his  power  to  help  the  strangers 
to  their  home  and  friends.  But  it  was  deemed 
wisest  that  the  inquiries  should  be  made  syste- 
matically, and  that,  pending  these,  the  poor  daft 
woman  and  her  innocent  little  girl  should  be 
lodged  where  they  would  be  properly  cared  for, 
and  where  they  had  a  claim  for  consideration. 

Naturally,  these  measures  displeased  Leonard, 
who,  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  would  have  had 
them  lodged  in  the  empty  manor,  or  anywhere  but 
the  workhouse.  Still,  this  large  asylum  for  the 
destitute  was  not  to  be  despised.  Seated  on  a  hill 
on  the  outskirts  of  Parkhurst  Forest,  surrounded 
by  green  fields  and  cheerful  roads,  blown  upon  by 
genial  breezes  from  down  and  sea,  and  consisting 
of  airy,  roomy  apartments,  the  huge  building  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  cheery  than  melancholy  to 
look  at.  Some  discontented  persons  chose  to 
consider  it  a  gaol,  but  when  compared  with  its 
neighbour,  the  big  convict  prison,  it  looked  more 
like  a  palace.  And  certainly,  if  only  for  change 
of  air,  the  casual  visitor  must  be  benefited  by  a 
sojourn  in  this  healthy  spot,  the  selection  of 
which  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  proves 
that  their  richer  brethren  have  no.  desire  to  wash 
their  hands  of  them,  since  the  charming  site  tends 
to  longevity.  The  sound  of  the  bugle  and  military 
movements,  as  heard  from  the  neighbouring  Park- 
hurst Barracks,  must  also  be  somewhat  inspiriting, 
and  help  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  industrial 
or  suffering  day. 

A  strange  and  interesting  triad  are  these  three 
great  national  institutions  on  the  summit  of  that 
breezy  hill  and  close  to  that  ancient  forest.  Bar- 
racks, workhouse,  prison  I  How  suggestive !  each 
with  its  chaplain,  its  surgeon,  its  hospital,  and  the 
whole  trio  covering  an  area  of  a  hundred  acres, 
and  surrounded  by  forest  land. 

When  Mr.  Churchhouse  and  Aveline  drove 
through  the  great  iron  gates,  the  child  asked  many 
questions,  and  seemed  delighted  with  the  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  the  exterior  of  the  union. 

"Snail  I  soon  see  my  dear  mamma?"  she 
asked.     "And  will  they  let  me  stay  with  her?" 

"  I  hope  so,  my  child,"  was  the  evasive  reply. 

Mr.  Churchhouse  was  a  magistrate,  a  guardian, 


benefactor  of  the  poor,  but  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  establish-  1 
ment  to  answer  with  certainty,  t  A  man  in  fustian,  : 
who  was  working  in  the  garden,  hastened  to  hold 
his  horse.  The  porter  admitted  him  with  alacrity, 
for  he  was  a  favourite,  and  every  one  knew  that  he 
would  literally  sell  the  coat  off  his  back  to  help  a 
distressed  brother. 

Aveline  grasped  his  hand  tightly  as  they  passed 
through  the  great  dining-halt,  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  wondered  if  her  "dear 
mamma"  had  been  in  that  formidable  place.  But 
she  saw  little  more  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing at  that  time  because  Mr.  Churchhouse  led  her 
at  once  to  the  board-room,  where  two  gentlemen 
awaited  him.  After  a  short  whispered  conference, 
he  again  took  her  hand,  and,  preceded  by  one  of 
these,  proceeded  to  another  private  room,  where, 
to  her  great  joy,  she  saw  her  mother.  Heedless 
of  the  presence  of  the  matron,  Leonard,  and  two 
or  three  others,  she  ran  towards  her  and  threw  her 
arms  round  her,  with  her  usual  pathetic  cry  of, 
"  My  dear  mamma,  I  have  found  you !  "  But  she 
met  with  no  response.  Her  poor  mother  either 
did  not  recognise  her  at  all,  or  was  so  occupied  by 
her  surroundings,  that  she  took  no  heed  of  her. 
She  was  clinging  to  Leonard  when  her  child 
greeted  her,  and  she  clung  to  him  still. 

"  I  fear  it  is  a  bad  case ;  she  does  not  know  her 
child,"  said  one  of  these,  the  doctor,  to  Mr, 
Churchhouse. 

"  She  will !  she  will,  by-and-by  1  She  is 
frightened  1 "  cried  Aveline,  facing  the  speaker. 

"  You  need  not  fear ;  he  is  very  kind,"  whis- 
pered Leonard,  equally  to  mother  and  child. 

"It  is  useless  to  prolong  this  scene,"  said  the 
doctor,  taking  Mr.  Churchhouse  aside ;  "  she  is 
evidently  out  of  her  mind.  She  is  also  ill,  which 
may  act  upon  her  nervous  system.  She  had  better 
be  sent  to  the  infirmary  pending  inquiries,  and 
you  must  prevail  on  the  superintendent  to  let  her 
little  girl  go  with  her ;  she  understands  her.  You 
have  already  questioned  her?" 

"Yes,  and  I  believe  I  know  all  she  knows," 
replied  the  vicar. 

The  doctor  motioned  to  the  matron,  who,  after 
receiving  his  orders,  went  quietly  up  to  Mrs. 
Roone,  and  asked  if  she  would  come  with  her. 
But  the  poor  woman  only  waved  her  off  and  clung 
to  Leonard.  In  spite  of  his  true-hearted  manli- 
ness, he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do ;  still  he  would 
not  give  in,  but  said,  bravely, 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  doctor.  Show  us  the  way, 
and  we  will  follow."  Then  to  Mrs.  Roone,  with 
decision,  "  Now  you  must  come  with  me." 

She  obeyed  him  meekly. 

"  I  always  said  you  were  born  to  command, 
Leonard,"  laughed  the  doctor,  leading  the  way. 
"  Pity  the  squire  hadn't  made  you  his  heir  instead 
of  that  baby." 

"  I  should  have  been  a  greater  burden  then 
than  I  am  now,  doctor,"  returned  Leonard. 
"  Now  I  ajn  only  an  incumbrance ;  then  I  should 
have  been  an  innovator."  , 

"  Well  put,"  was  the  reply. 

To  reach  the  infirmary  they  had  to  pass  through  ; 
the  garden,  which  even  at  that  wintry  time  was 
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not  bereft  of  flowers,  carefully  nourished  and 
tended  by  inmates  of  the  house.  The  sight  gave 
evident  pleasure  to  the  poor  patient,  who  smiled 
and  stretched  her  hand  towards  a  rosebud  that 
still  lingered  on  a  nearly  leafless  bush. 

"  May  she  have  it  ?  It  will  do  her  good,"  said 
Aveline. 

The  kind  doctor  plucked  it  from  its  stem  and 
placed  it  in  the  child's  hand.  She  instantly  trans- 
ferred it  to  her  mother,  across  whose  features 
flitted  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  the  dear  name, 
"Aveline,"  fluttered  on  her  lips. 

"  Yes,  my  own  mamma,"  exclaimed  the  child, 
and  the  mother  took  her  hand  naturally. 

The  doctor  whispered  to  Leonard, 

"There  is  reason  left.  Leave  her  while  it 
remains,  and  she  is  satisfied  .with  the  child." 

Leonard  obeyed,  and  felt  almost  annoyed  that 
when  he  released  himself  from  her  whom  he  had 
been  supporting  he  was  not  even  missed.  She 
was,  as  the  doctor  said,  satisfied  with  her  little 
girl.  Still,  he  could  not  refrain  from  following  to 
the  infirmary.  He  went  with  his  uncle  into  the 
superintendent's  neat  sitting-room,  while  the  doc- 
tor took  his  charge  elsewhere,  and,  after  waiting 
there  some  time,  had  the  somewhat  disappointing 
satisfaction  of  learning  from  the  doctor  that  Mrs. 
Roone  was  quietly  submitting  to  rules.  , 

"  She,  her.  child,  and  a  nurse  can  be  in  the 
ante-room,  and  not  in  the  general  ward,"  he  said. 
"  As  they  are  your  protfgtes,  you  can  just  glance 
in  upon  them,  Leonard." 

He  did  so,  and  saw  the  poor  soul  seated  by  the 
fire,  scenting  her  rose.  Beyond,  through  an 
open  door,  he  perceived  the  general  convalescent 
ward,  with  its  clean  beds  and  various  female 
patients,  who,  for  the  most,  part,  liked  to  come 
over  to  the  infirmary  from  the  sick  wards  of 
the  larger  establishment.  While  the  doctor  was 
within  he  continued  to  peep  through  the  open- 
ing, and  was  perceived  by  Aveline.  She  ran 
towards  him.  ' 

"Dear  mamma  is  quite  well  again  now,"  she 
said.  "  They  are  so  kind.  There  are  no  policemen 
or  officers  here,  only  good  nurses.  She  knows  me, 
and  they  won't  shut  her  up.  Thank^ou  and  the  kind 
gentlemen,  and  the  ladies,  and  everybody.  See, 
she  is  looking  for  me  1  .  She  misses  me  !  Good- 
bye; good-bye." 

She  held  her  pretty  face,  radiant  with  hope,  up 
to  Leonard,  and  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her. 
He  felt  like  a  brother  to  this  little  girl,  and 
he  was  sorry  to  think  that  circumstances  might 
prevent  their  ever  meeting  again. 

"The  first  act  is  over;  let  the  curtain  fall," 
said  his  uncle,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  when  he  re- 
joined him.  "  Ah  1  this  perplexing  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  waifs  and  strays  of  life.  Now, 
Leonard,  come  and  drive  me  home,  and  we  will 
look  in  on  the  Dallimores  on  our  way,  and-  see  if 
they  bear  their  honours. meekly." 

Leonard  liked  being  charioteer,  indeed,  he  liked 
everything  that  gave  him  the  mastery,  and  that, 
from  no  desire  to  surpass  his  fellows,  but  from  an 
inherent  wish  to  excel  in  what  he  undertook.  Am- 
bition is  of  two  degrees — the  high  and  the  low. 

The  former  is  comprehended  in  that  incompre- 


hensible-word,  Excelsior;  the  latter  in  the  com-  i 

prehensible  one,  Vainglory.  The  one  would 
mount,  helping  rivals  up  the  steep ;  the  other 
would  push  on,  keeping  them  back.  '   i 

Leonard  worked  for  work's  sake,  struggled  from 
vigour  of  mind  and  body,  helped  others  for  the 
promptings  of  conscience.  He  was  almost  indif- 
ferent to  applause,  yet  morbidly  sensitive  of  re-  i 
buke.  Because  he  was  dependent,  he  was  always  j 
fancying  himself  an  obstructive,  and,  while  pining 
for  love,  feared  that  nobody  loved  him.  ! 

As  he  drove  through  the  clean,  bright  streets  of 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  borough  of  Newport, 
and  passed  the  quaint  and  antiquated  grammar 
school,  he  said, 

"  My  holidays  are  over  next  week,  uncle.  I 
shall  be  seventeen  before  next  term  ends,  and 
what  am  I  to  do  after  that  ?" 

"After  that?  The  deluge,  I  should  imagine, 
for  nothing  mundane  seems  to  offer,"  replied  Mr, 
Church  house.  "  I  had  hoped  the  squire  would 
leave  you  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  to  give  you 
a  start ;  to  article  you  to  Mr.  Redfern  or  appren- 
tice you  to  Dr.  Foss,  or  even  send  you  to  college, 
where  you  would  be  pretty  sure  of  a  scholarship. 
Now  there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  National  Provincial,  or — " 

The  next  proposition  remained  unpropounded, 
for  at  that  moment  Leonard  pulled  up  before  the 
stone  porch  of  Major  Dallimore's  broad-faced 
house.  The  major  chanced  to  be  lounging  about 
outside,  and  came  to  welcome  them  with  alacrity. 
He  was  a  tall,  large,  broad-shouldered  man  of 
about  fifty-five,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
shopping  for  his  wife,  and  to  obey,  as  in  duty 
bound,  the  slightest  behest  of  that  admirable 
helpmeet ;  to  make  puns  and  jokes  with  everybody 
he  met,  and  to  spoil  his  children  when  Mrs.  Major 
Dallimore  was  out  of  the  way.  That  lady  made 
a  great  point  of  the  "  Mrs.  Major,"  because,  she 
said,  "  The  Mrs.  Dallimores  were  legion." 

"Very  glad  to  see  you.  Was  wanting  to  talk 
over  this  wonderful  will,"  began  the  major.  "  Put 
up  the  mare  at  the  Bugle,  Leonard,  and  come 
back  and  take  pot-luck  with  us." 

Leonard  obeyed,  and  when  he  returned  he  was 
met  in  the  hail  by  Isabella,  who  had  the  now  all- 
important  Lisle  in  her  arms.  Although  he  called 
her  "  De  Fortibus,"  he  had  a  certain  amount  of 
sympathy  with  her,  because  she  was  independent, 
and  disliked  "humbug,"  as  she  phrased  it. 

"  Come  in  here,  Leonard,"  she  said,  leading  the 
way  into  the  breakfast-room.  "  Do  you  believe  that 
the  squire  was  in  his  right  mind  when  he  made  that 
will?  Of  course  we  have  the  best  of  it.  But  here 
is  this  baby — Lisle,  you  mustn't' suck  your  thumb 
now  you  ate  heir  to  all  that  wealth — this  infant,  . 
who  has  to  wait  twenty  years  before  any  one  will 
be  the  better  for  the  manor." 

"Excuse    me,    Isabella,"    broke    in    Leonard; 
"  Chancery  is  sure  to  allow  a  good  sum  for  his    -' 
maintenance." 

"  A  fig  for  Chancery.  Everybody  knows  that  what 
gets  in  there  never  comes  out.  Butthere  is  one  com- 
fort, we  are  to  have  a  grand  nurse  to  superintend  this 
youth's  nursery — don't  suck  your  thumb,  child — a 
new  housemaid,  so  that  Drudge  may  the  better  at- 
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tend  to  his  food  ;  a  family  doctor,  for  we  already 
find  that  he  is  delicate,  though  he  never  ailed  in 
his  life ;  and  I  foresee  that  my  authority  will  be 
set  at  nought." 

"Poor  Isabella!"  ejaculated  Leonard,  mali- 
ciously.    "  But  now  you  can  g.i  to  Girton." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that  1 "  returned  the  girl, 
loftily. 

"Isabellal  Where  on  earth  are  you  ?  Whereis 
that  precious  baby  ?"  resounded  through  the  house. 

In  another  moment  Mrs.  Major  Dallimore  ap- 
peared. She  was  exceedingly  short-sighted,  and 
as  she  wore  her  glasses  dangling  from  her  neck — 
they  were  never  on  her  nose  at  the  right  minute — 
she  always  appeared  to  be  searching  for  some- 
body or  something.  She  was  careless  as  to 
dress,  and  on  the  present  occasion  wore  no  cap, 
and  was  adorned  by  one  of  Isabella's  lawn-tennis 
aprons,  which  was  too  small  for  her.  Leonard 
was  wont  to  say  that  she  always  came  up  to  him 
"  butting  like  a  bull,"  She  did  so  on  the  present 
occasion  as  soon  as  she  had  taken  the  baby  from 
Isabella. 

"How d'ye  do,  Leonard?  So,  Uncle  Lisle  left 
you  his  old  davenport  ?  What  on  earth  can  you 
do  with  it?  It  is  a  lumbering,  old-fashioned 
piece  of  furniture,  that  no  one  would  care  to  have 
in  their  house." 

"Not  for  the  squire's  sake,  Mrs.  Dallimore? 
Why,  I  would  rather  have  it  than  a  new  one,  be- 
cause I  have  so  often  seen  him  writing  at  it." 

"  Oh  1  to  be  sure  !  And  Lisle  would  not  value 
it,  never  having  known  his  uncle,  who  still 
chose  to  make  him  his  heir.  I  declare  he  is 
going  to  cry.  The  precious  is  ill.  You  must  go 
to  dinner  without  me.  Tell  papa  I  will  come 
directly." 

The  young  people  went  to   the  dining-room, 
where  the  family  were  assembled    for   dinner. 
They  were  soon  seated,  and  all  ate  with  fine  ap- 
petite,   for   when    the    major    carved,    he   gave 
double  rations,    oblivious  of  the   weekly 
bills.    The  conversation  turned  wholly  on 
the  will,  and  it  was  very  evident  that,  strive 
as  they  would  to  appear  humble,  the  Dal- 
limores  were  much  exalted  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  property.  Leonard  was  seated 
between  Helen  and  Quiz,  who  confided  to 
him  their  disappointment  when  the  orders 
came  to  stop  the  mourning,  and  the  latter, 
who  was  his  favourite,  said  that  "  Miss 
Poore  had  been  offended  ever  since." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  is  of- 
fended, except  Lisle,"  said  Leonard. 

"  Not  papa  and  mamma ;  they  are  de- 
lighted," whispered  Quiz.  "And  so  are 
we,  because  we  shall  be  ever  so  rich,  and 
have  new  frocks,  and  new  furniture,  and 
all  sorts  of  things,  when  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  settled  Lisle's  salary." 

Leonard  laughed,  and  thought,  after  all, 
that  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  heir-at-law. 


Chief  Justice  Fleming  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  had  been  sent  to  it  as  a 
weekly  boarder  from  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  had 
profited  well  by  its  teaching.  In  spite  of  nume- 
rous escapades,  a  high  spirit  and  indomitable  will, 
he  had  earned  the  good  opinion  of  his  masters, 
and  was  a  favourite  with  his  schoolfellows.  They 
all  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  champion  scholar 
and  athlete,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  proud  of  him. 
Still,  nobody  guessed  what  he  would  do  with  his 
gifts,  mental  and  corporeal,  because  all  knew  that 
he  was  a  penniless  orphan,  dependent  on  an  uncle 
who  possessed  little  or  nothing  beyond  his  church 
preferment.  Happily  for  him,  however,  there  lay 
beneath  the  varied  strata  of  his  character  that  best 
of  all  gifts — Faith.  He  trusted  implicitly,  with 
the  trust  of  a  child,  in  Him  who  is  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless,  and,  often  to  the  displeasure  of  his 
friends,  appeared  careless  of  his  future. 

Leonard  always  thought  of  his  school-house 
with  particular  interest,  because  in  it  Charles  I  had 
dwelt  while  the  negotiation  between  him  and  his 
parliament  proceeded.  Often  during  the  hours  of 
study  he  would  conjure  up  the  faces  of  the  ill- 
fated  monarch  and  such  church  dignitaries  as  were 
with  him,  while  divine  service  was  performed  in 
the  very  schoolroom,  and  would  be  lost  in  a  tender 
pity  for  one  who  had  subsequently  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Caris- 
brooke.  Indeed,  the  castle  itself  was  a  place  of 
intense  interest  to  him,  and  he  delighted  to  roam 
amongst  its  ruins. 

M.  and  Madame  d'Angere  lived  in  the  village  of 
Carisbrooke,  and  would  now  and  then  invite  him  to 
stay  with  them  from  Saturday  till  Monday.  This 
happened  some  weeks  after  that  parting  with  the 
little  Aveline  which  we  have  recorded,  and  on  the 
Sundaymorning  he  prevailed  on  his  host  and  hostess 
to  go  to  church  at  Newport  instead  of  Carisbrooke, 
for  he  loved  the  service  at  the  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Thomas's,  being  usually  condemned  to  what 
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rHE  time-honoured  grammar  school  to 
which  Leonard  Leigh  was  indebted 
for  his  education  was  founded  by  Lord 
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he  considered  the  dreary  routine  of  ancient  Lisle. 
He  had,  moreover,  other  reasons  for  wishing  to 
worship  there  on  that  particular  morning. 

While  the  organ  was  pealing  forth  its  grand 
tones,  his  eyes  wandered,  as  they  always  did, 
towards  that  sweet  mural  marble  erected  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  i,  and  he 
thought  he  would  have  fought  to  the  death  for  the 
Stuarts,  were  their  cause  right  or  wrong,  because 
they  were  unfortunate.  He  had  often  stood  to 
gaze  on  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  princess  as 
she  lay,  with  clasped  hands  and  her  head  on  the 
open  Bible,  within  the  broken  bars  of  her  prison- 
room,  and  he  had  wished  that  he  were  Baron 
Marochetti,  to  have  carved  such  a  memorial.  And 
how  he  had  desired  to  emulate  him — Albert  the 
Good — who  had  caused  two  stained-glass  windows 
to  cast  a  mellowed  light  on  the  sweet  marble  effigy 
of  this  daughter  of  a  discrowned  king ! 

From  the  monument  there  was  but  a  glance 
to  the  altar.  Here  sat  the  children  of  the  Blue 
School,  in  whom  he  took  an  interest.  They 
were  usually  first  at  church,  and  M.  d'Angere  was 
never  long  after  them.  He  was  a  methodical  man, 
and  liked  to  set  a  good  example  in  the  matter  of 
regularity.  Thus  Leonard  had  time  to  look  about 
him  before  the  service  began,  and  to  glance  from 
the  inanimate  marble,  past  the  torn  regimental 
colours,  to  the  animate  girls  who  were  seated  on 
the  altar  steps.  His  school  was  called  a  free 
grammar  school,  and  educated  some  twenty  boys 
of  the  town  without  charge  ;  and  here  was  another 
free  school  for  twenty  of  the  other  sex.  It  had 
this  ad  vantage  over  the  boys :  its  girls  were  clothed 
as  well  as  educated.  And  how  picturesque  their 
dress  was !  They  all  wore  large  gipsy  straw  hats, 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  red  ribbon  ;  white  caps, 
white- bibbed  aprons,  long  mittens,  dark-blue 
serge  frocks,  and  short  cloaks.  Their  hair  was 
smoothly  brushed,  Madonna-wise,  and  they  all 
looked  much  as  if  they  had  suddenly  started  out 
of  the  canvas  of  some  mediaeval  picture.  Their 
conduct  in  church  was  so  exemplary  that  Leonard 
was  wont  to  wonder  how  they  could  be  so  well 
trained.  They  sat  with  their  backs  against  the 
altar-rails,  so  that  they  were  visible,  in  their  old- 
world  costume,  to  most  of  the  congregation. 

On  this  particular  Sunday,  one  of  these  little 
girls  seemed  unusually  restless,  and  Leonard 
noticed  that  there  was  movement  among  the 
generally  prim  and  sedate  young  people,  but  he 
was  too  far  off  to  distinguish  individuals.  The 
congregation  was  large,  the  service  impressive, 
the  music  good,  and  to  him  there  was  everything 
to  please,  and  something  also,  in  spite  of  his  best 
efforts,  to  amuse.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
sit  near  monsieur  and  madame  without  feeling  his 
risible  faculties  stirred  within  him.  No  one  in 
the  large  church  repeated  the  responses  so  loudly 
as  Monsieur  d'Angere,  and  his  foreign  accent  and 
nasal  enunciation — the  latter  due  more  to  snuff 
than  consonants  —  were  remarkable.  Then  his 
wife  was  in  such  a  constant  flutter  of  excitement 
over  her  flounces  and  bonnet-strings  that  it  was 
difficult  to  be  as  devout  as  could  be  wished  near 
them.     Monsieur  d'Angere  was  a  very  religious 


man,  and  being  somewhat  proud  of  his  English  and 
his  voice,  joined  in  all  the  responses. 

"Listen  to  M.  d'Angere!  How  divinely  he 
sings  !  Why  does  not  every  one  join  as  he  does  ?" 
his  admiring  wife  whispered  to  Leonard. 

When  the  service  was  over,  and  they  reached 
the  outside  of  the  handsome  church,  they  were 
met  by  the  Dallimores. 

"  Where  is  your  mother,  Isabella  ? "  asked 
Madame  d'Angere. 

"  She  is  stopping  at  home  with  Lisle.  He  has 
something  the  matter  with  him,"  replied  Isabella. 

"  Ah  I  mm  ami  Lisle  !  I  am  sorry.  The  great 
heirs  are  sure  to  ail,"  put  in  M.  d'Angere. 

Leonard  was  engaged  with  Quiz,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  one  of  the  Blue  School  children  came 
breathless  towards  him,  and  seized  him  by  the 

"They  have  taken  away  my  dear  mamma. 
Where  have  they  put  her  ?  "  she  said  eagerly. 


It  was  the  child  Aveline. 

She  was  succeeded  the  next  minute  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  school,  from  whom  she  had  escaped. 
She  had  recognised  Leonard  when  in  church, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  movement  among 
the  children.  The  mistress  apologised  kindly 
for  her,  saying  that  she  had  only  been  at  school 
a  few  days,  and   was   very   unhappy  about    her 

"  Poor  little  girl !  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked 
Helen,  compassionately. 

"A  disobedient  child  who  was  naughty  in 
church,"  said  Isabella. 

"I  only  wanted  to  come  to  Mr.  Leonard,  be- 
cause I  have  lost  my  mamma,"  said  Aveline,  tears 
pouring  down  her  face. 

1  "  I  will  bring  her  home  directly,"  whispered 
Leonard  to  the  mistress.  "  I  "ill  be  with  you  in 
time  for  dinner,  if  vou  will  excuse  me  for  half  an 
hour,"  he  added  to  Madame  d'Angere. 

As  they  were  attracting  attention,  he  did   not 
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stay  to  explain  matters,  but  went  off  down  the 
High  Street,  holding  Avcline's  hand. 

The  streets  were  full  of  respectable  church  and 
chapel  goers,  some  wending  their  way  homewards, 
others  towards  the  fashionable  Mall  for  a  few  turns 
in  the  delightful  sunshine.  Nothing  could  be 
brighter,  more  cheerful,  more  unpretentious  than 
■  the  crowds.  Here  and  there  a  red-coat  from  the 
barracks  enlivened  the  scene,  and  everywhere  the 
red  brick  houses  and  yellow  sandy  roads  glowed 
beneath  a  sky  as  clear  on  that  winter's  day  as  if  it 
had  been  summer. 

Leonard  hurried  on,  dragging  the  little  girl  with 
him.  As  he  knew  almost  every  one  he  passed, 
he  nodded  or  spoke  hastily  as  he  went  along,  not 
wishing  to  answer  inquiries  concerning  his  charge. 
He  reached  the  schoolhouse  before  the  mistress 
and  her  Jittle  train  of  picturesque  scholars.  It 
was  a  low,  dark,  old-fashioned  building,  with  a 
tablet  over  its  door  inscribed  with  the  date  and 
particulars  of  its  foundation,  and  situated  in  a 
retired  street.  Here  Leonard  questioned  Aveline, 
who  !ooked  round'with  evident  terror. 

"  Why  are  you  so  frightened  ?  Are  they  not 
kind  to  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes — they  are  kind  to  me;  but  my  dear 
mamma,  where  have  they  taken  her  ?  "  she  replied. 

As  she  spoke  the  mistress  and  the  other  girls 
arrived.  The  mistress  told  the  children  to  go 
into  their  large  schoolroom  on  the  right  of  the 
passage,  while  she  spoke  to  Leonard  in  her  parlour 
on  its  left,  but  Aveline  still  clung  to  him. 

"  You  shall  see  Master  Leigh  again,  my  dear, 
when  I  have  spoken  to  him,"  said  the  kind 
woman,  and  she  let  go  his  hand  submissively. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  her,  sir,"  said 
the  mistress,  when  she  had  closed  the  door. 
"  She  has  more  than  once  tried  to  run  away,  and 
all  I  can  say  to  her  only  makes  her  more  miserable. 
She  is  far  beyond  her  years  in  her  learning,  and 
has  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  French  and 
music.  She  is  very  well-behaved,  or  would  be, 
but  for  this  grief,  and  does  everything  I  tell  her." 

"  I  believe  it  was  quite  by  favour  that  my  uncle 
got  her  into  the  school,"  said  Leonard.  "You 
know  that  her  poor  mother  escaped  from  the 
workhouse  one  night,  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.  It  was  supposed  that  she  discovered 
the  intention  of  the  guardians  to  send  her  to  an 
asylum.  .  But  she  cannot  be  traced.  Neither  can 
her  friends.  All  they  have  found  out  is,  that  her 
husband's  name  was  Roone,  and  that  he,  and  the 
ship  of  which  he  was  captain,  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  together." 

"The  little  girl  says  her  mother  was  not  mad, 
only  '  sorry,'  as  she  expresses  it,"  remarked  the 
mistress. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  was  actually  mad,  neither 
does  Dr.  Foss,"  returned  Leonard.  "  But  she  vas 
next  door  to  it,  and  driven  into  the  melancholy 
state  in  which  she  was  found  by  ill-treatment." 

"  It  was  strange  the  vacancy  in  the  boarders 
should  have  happened  just  now,"  said  the  mistress. 
"Squire  Lisle  was  such  a  patron  of  the  school, 
that  Mr.  Churchliouse  got  the  presentation  as  his 
executor.  But  she  is  sure  to  run  away,  poor  dear. 
Now  I  will  bring  her  to  you,  sir,  if  I  may." 


When  the  child  entered,  her  first  words  were, 
"Take  me  to  my  dear  mamma;"  but  when  the 
mistress  left  the  room  Leonard  sought  to  pacify 
her  by  saying  gently,  "I  cannot  take  you  to  her 
at  present.  But  if  you  will  stay  quietly  here,  and 
try  to  be  good  and  obedient,  I  will  inquire  about 
her,  and  bring  you  word.  You  could  be  of  no  use 
to  her  now,  because  she  did  not  know  you  when 
you  were  at  Parkhurst." 

"  But  she  would  soon !  she  would  soon !"  cried 
the  child,  bursting  into  passionate  sobbing. 

Leonard  drew  her  towards  him,  put  his  arm 
round  her,  tried  to  comfort  her,  in  vain. 

"I  am  told  that  she  may  get  quite  well,  and 
then  she  would  be  sure  to  come  back  for  you,"  he 
said,  persuasively.  "  How  nice  it  would  be  if, 
when  she  has  recovered  and  rejoins  you,  she 
should  find  you  a  clever  girl,  able- to  wait  .upon 
her,  and  cook  for  her,  and  do  for  her  all  that 
you  will  learn  to  do  in  this  good  school." 

"So  it  would!"  she  cried,  starting  back  and 
filing  her  streaming  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Then,  if  you  will  strive  to  do  this,  I  will  try  to 
leam  where  she  is  and  tell  you." 

"  How  soon  ?  She  will  die — I  shall  die,  if  it  is 
not  very,  very  soon." 

"Listen,  Aveline.  It  is  our  Father  in  heaven 
who  settles  our  life  and  death.  He  has  taken  away 
both  my  parents ;  taken  them  to  Himself." 

"But  He  has  drowned  my  bad  papa  in  the 
sea,  and  made  my  good  mamma  run  away  for 
fear." 

"Still  you  may  meet  her  again  in  this  world, 
I  can  never  see  mine  again  here  below." 

"  Poor  boy!    Poor  boy  I " 

Leonard  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  child's 
thoughts,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  fixed  her  eyes,  full  of  sympathy,  on  his 
troubled  face.  It  was  a  charming  countenance 
that  looked  at  him  from  out  that  prim  little  cap 
and  quaint  gipsy  bonnet.  He  thought  she  was 
like  a  sweet  rosebud  tipped  with  dew. 

"  1  will  try  to  be  good,  like  you,"  she  said,  after 
a  pauss.  "I  will  leam  to  clean  the  house,  and 
lay  the  cloth,  and  cook,  and  do  plain  needle- 
workand  knitting,  like  the  other  little  girls.  And 
then  will  you  find  me  my  dear  mamma?" 

"  I  will  try,  indeed  I  will,"  replied  Leonard. 
"  Shall  I  tell  the  kind  mistress  this  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  must  I  always  wear  this  funny 
dress  P  My  dear  mamma  will  not  know  me  when 
she  comes  back.  She  used  to  know  me  some: 
times  in  my  own  frock  and  hat." 

"  We  will  manage  that  when  we  find  her,'' 
replied  Leonard,  leading  her  into  the  passage. 

The  mistress  was  waiting  in  the  opposite  room, 
surrounded  by  her  little  flock,  now  ready  for  din- 
ner, and  wearing  white  caps  instead  of  bonnets. 

"  I  will  try  to  be  good,  and  not  cry  after  my 
dear  mamma  all  day  long,"  said  Aveline,  suppress- 
ing a  sob,  as  the  mistress  came  forward. 

"  That  is  right,  my  dear,"  said  that  good  wo- 
man, stooping  over  her  and  kissing  her. 

"  You  will  come  and  tell  me  soon — very  soon  r  " 
were  the  pathetic  words  that  followed  Leonard  as 
he  left  the  schoolhouse  and  hurried  through  the 
town  to  the  delightful  village  of  Carishrooke. 
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A  country  more  happily 
constituted  agriculturally  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imagine.  Placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
temperate  zone,  France  cultivates  with  equal  suc- 
cess all  the  productions  of  England  and  of  Italy. 
She  has  her  corn  lands,  with  their  fields  of  rye, 
oats,  and  wheat,  green  or  golden ;  her  pastures 
covered  with  innumerable  herds  of  cattle;  her 
vineyards,  richer  and  more  luxuriant  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth;  her  olive  region  recalling 
the  Holy  Land ;  her  forests,  those  or  the  New 
World. 

French  agriculture,  with  one  important  excep- 
tion, is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  This 
exception  is  the  vine.  In  1870  its  culture  covered 
nearly  five  millions  of  acres,  about  one  twenty-fifth 
uf  the  soil  of  France.  When  the  harvest  is  good, 
the  French  vineyards  produce  half  the  wine  in  the 
world.  In  1 875,  the  best  year  of  the  century,  they 
yielded  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,739,434,638 
imperial  gallons.  The  approximate  value  of  this 
vintage  was  /"i2o,ooo,ooo  sterling.  This  vast 
source  of  wealth  is  threatened  with  serious 
diminution,  owing  to  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  contending  with  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 
At  the  end  of  1880,  1,380,611  acres  were  destroyed, 
and  1,003,904  attacked,  showing  that  nearly  half 
1  he  vines  in  France  are  affected.  Various  remedies 
are  in  course  of  trial — submersion,  sulphate  of 
carbon,  the  introduction  of  American  vines — but 
not  as  yet  with  much  success.  It  is  thought  that 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  vines  begin 
to  succumb  to  the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera  indi- 
cates that  they  are  enfeebled  by  age  and  that  the 
soil  is  somewhat  exhausted.  The  effect  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  wine-growing  districts  is  shown  in 
the  decrease  of  their  populations.  During  the  last 
five  years  Isere  has  lost  7,000,  Drome  10,000, 
Herault  10,000,  Gard  13,000,  andVaucluse  13,500 
inhabitants. 

In  every  other  culture  there  would  appear  to  be 
steady  progress.  The  returns  of  1876  show  nearly 
37  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  France  given  to 
cereals,  between  a  seventh  and  eighth  part  of  the 
soil.  While  the  average  amount  of  land  thus  used 
remains  the  same,  the  proportion  devoted  to  the 
nobler  grain  increases.  Wheat  occupies  fifty-one 
hundredths  of  the  corn  lands,  oats  rather  less  than 
half  that  amount,  rye  and  barley  together  hardly 


equalling  oats.  Wheat  gave  in  1877  sixty-four 
hundredths  of  the  harvest,  the  total  value  of  which, 
including  straw,  was  estimated  at  above  zoo  mil- 
lions sterling. 

Nearly  as  much  of  the  soil  of  France  is  given 
to  grass  and  pasture  land  as  to  cereals,  and  every 
year  the  pastures  are  more  and  more  being  turned 
into  meadows.  The  annual  value  of  their  produce 
is  about  two-fifths  of  that  of  the  cereals. 

Potatoes  are  more  abundant  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  of  a  most  excellent  quality. 
Their  produce  in  1877  was  valued  at  nearly  20 
millions  sterling.  The  soil,  given  to  their  cul- 
ture has  increased  30  per  cent,  in  twenty-two  years. 
The  total  production  has  increased  48  per  cent., 
and  the  value  141  per  cent.  Thus  the  culture  of 
potatoes  in  France  has  developed  more  rapidly 
than  even  that  of  cereals.  When  the  admirable 
process  discovered  by  M.  Alfred  Dumesnil,  of 
Vascceuil,  in  Normandy,  comes  into  general  use, 
the  culture  of  the  potato  may  be  expected  to 
take  a  still  more  extraordinary  development.  The 
writer  has  seen  in  the  fertilising  moss  as  many  as 
thirty  fine  potatoes  from  one  mother-tuber. 

Beetroot  and  colza  are  much  cultivated  in  the 
northern  departments.  The  former  occupies 
nearly  a  million  acres,  and  yields  a  harvest  roughly 
valued  at  310  millions  of  francs,  ^"11,800,000 
sterling.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  the 
quantity  of  sugar  thus  made  in  France  had  not 
reached  15  millions  of  pounds;  during  1872-73 
it  rose  to  no  less  than  820  millions.  It  is  ex- 
clusively made  in  the  five  departments  of  Aisne, 
Nord,  Oise,  Pas  de  Calais,  and  Somme. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  in  French  hus- 
bandry is  the  orchard.  It  is  far  more  picturesque 
than  the  vineyard.  Nothing  on  earth  can  exceed 
the  loveliness  of  Normandy  when  the  apple-trees 
are  in  blossom.  The  cultivation  of  the  apple 
is  not  confined  to  this  part  of  France,  but  nearly 
half  the  average  quantity  of  cider  produced  comes 
from  its  five  departments.  Fifty-five  departments  of 
France  give  a  more  or  less  quantity  of  cider,  but  the 
amount  varies  from  150  hectolitres  to  1,739,664, 
the  latter  being  the  average  annual  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  department  of  He  et  Vilame  in 
Brittany.  Theyear  i88owas  peculiarly  bad,  there 
being  a  deficit  in  the  average  quantity  of  nearly 
two-thirds.  The  mean  total  of  the  cider  pro- 
duced in  France,  based  on  an  average  of  ten  years, 
is  11,117,677  hectolitres,  a  hectolitre  beingvery 
nearly  twenty-two  imperial  gallons ;  the  value  is 
about  eighty-six  millions  of  francs,  ^"3,440,000 
sterling.  Cider  is  only  drunk  in  the  northern  de- 
partments of  France.  The  cider  apple  .is  so  bitter 
that  no  schoolboy  would  touch  it ;  but  there  are 
numerous  fine  eating  apples  and  pears  in  the  or- 
chards of  France.  The  total  value  of  this  culture 
is  twenty  millions  and  a  half  of  francs,  /'Sio.ooo 

Of  other  fruits  the  olive  harvest  realises  18  mil- 
lions of  francs,  chestnuts  1 8  millions,  mulberries 
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17  millions,  and  melons  of  all  kinds  about  13 
millions  and  a  quarter. 

The  quantity  of  land  laid  down  in  grass  is  an 
indication  of  the  growing  importance  of  stock. 
From  iSiz  to  1866  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle 
nearly  doubled,  being  chiefly  animals  destined  for 
slaughter.  Cattle  are  most  numerous  in  the  de- 
partments bordering  on  the  Channel,  the  Ocean, 
the  Belgian  frontier,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
mountain  districts  generally.  They  are  led  by 
herdsmen  from  province  to  province,  according  to 
their  age  and  growth,  nothing  being  neglected  in 
these  migrations  to  give  them  all  the  vigour  and 
beauty  possible.  These  shiftings  from  one  spot 
to  another,  with  frequent  crossings,  tend  to  merge 
all  the  local  races  in  a  generally  improved  breed. 
There  were  in  1877  in  France  2,425,218  oxen  or 
bullocks,  7,271,019  cows,  and  1,784,584  calves. 
About  1,200,000  of  the  latter  are  sent  every  year 
to  the  butcher. 

Horses  are  principally  raised  in  the  departments 
of  the  north  and  north-west,  in  those  of  the  Meuse 
and  of  the  estuary  of  the  Loire.  In  their  culture 
llie  State,  for  military  reasons,  takes  an  especial 
interest ;  it  possesses  large  establishments,  and  is 
careful  that  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  veterinary 
surgeons.  There  is  a  kind  of  equinal  stream 
passing  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  France, 
the  importation  of  horses  being  chiefly  over  the 
Belgian  frontier,  while  their  exportation  is  mainly 
into  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  ass  is  the  horse  of  the  poor  Frenchman,  as 
the  goat  is  his  cow.  Poitou  produces  the  finest 
usses  in  the  world.  There  were  in  France  in 
1877,  2,826,002  horses,  297,466  mules,  406,816 
asses. 

The  French  sheep  is  a  poor  little  creature, 
compared  to  any  of  our  English  breeds.  Their 
carcases,  exhibited  in  the  butchers'  shops,  are  not 
half  the  size  of  those  in  England  ;  and  their  dimi- 
nutive character  appears  all  the  more  striking 
from  the  immense  size  of  those  of  the  oxen. 
They  are  mainly  raised  on  the  poorest  lands  in 
France — the  high  plateaux  of  the  centre,  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ce- 
vennes,  the  plains  of  Berry,  the  Orleannois,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Eastern  Picardy,  and  the  salt  marshes 
of  the  seashore.  The  French  peasant  has  a  rooted 
aversion  to  mutton,  and  will  not  touch  it  at  any 
price.  The  culture  of  the  sheep  in  France  is 
behind  the  age,  and  their  numbers  are  diminish- 
ing. In  twenty-five  years  their  average  number 
has  decreased  by  almost  one-half.  In  1877  there 
were  in  France  20,604,967  of  the  indigenous  race, 
and  2,770,211  of  the  improved  breeds. 

The  department  that  raises  most  pigs  is  Dor- 
dogne,  while  the  best  hams  come  from  the  district 
of  Bayonnc.  Compared  with  the  increase  of  the 
population,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  pigs.  In  1839 
the  numbers  were  4,910,721  ;  in  1877,  5,789,768. 

Goats,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a  fair  progress 
in  numbers.  In  1839  there  were  964,300  in 
France;  in  1877,  1,605,859.  They  love  the  more 
rocky  land;,  and  abound  chiefly  in  the  Rhone 
basin,  but  are  seen  everywhere.  There  is  some- 
thing singularly  picturesque  in  the  shepherdess  of 
Langucdoc,  followed  by  her  troop  of  goats. 


In  some  parts  of  France  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  even  at  times  the  people  themselves,  are 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  wolves.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  in  this  highly-cultured  land  2,000 
wolves  should  exist.  But  it  indicates  that  there 
are  vast  forests  and  wild  mountain  districts  which 
have  never  yet  been  wholly  conquered  by  man. 

An  immense  source  of  wealth,  especially  in  the 
north,  is  drawn  from  raising  poultry.  In  1877 
the  poultry  in  the  French  farmyards  numbered 
58,280,000,  of  a  value  of  100  millions  of  francs,  or 
/~4,4oo,ooo  sterling.  The  trade  in  eggs  and 
feathers  is  something  fabulous.  Another  source 
of  rural  wealth  is  bee-keeping.  The  hives  in 
France  produced  in  1877  honey  and  wax  to  the 
value  of  one  million  sterling.  This  is  about  their 
regular  value.  In  1866,  which  would  appear  to 
have  been  an  exceptional  year,  they  reached 
£\, 307, 200  sterling. 

While  nearly  every  agricultural  production  is 
thus  increasing,  the  human  element  diminishes. 
In  1868  the  agricultural  population  of  France 
amounted  to  twenty  millions,  in  1872  it  had  sunk 
to  eighteen  millions  and  a  half,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  decrease  has  continued  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  since  then  ;  for  in  the  census  of  1877,  when 
the  population  of  France  amounted  to  36,905,788, 
out  of  eighty-one  departments  of  France  only 
fourteen  showed  an  increase,  some  of  the  richest 
agricultural  provinces  being  those  in  which  the 
falling-off  was  largest.  The  diminution  in  the 
Cfttes  de  Nord  was  18,915  ;  in  Calvados,  20,897; 
in  Dordogne,  22,531  ;  and  in  Mane  he,  29,123. 
The  population  of  the  department  of  Eure  is 
lessening  on  an  average  2,000  a  year.  The 
census  of  1881  is  more  encouraging,  the  number 
of  departments  which  show  an  increase  almost 
balancing  those  in  which  there  is  a  diminution  of 
population.  But  the  departments  mentioned  as 
those  in  which  the  falling  off  was  largest,  all  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  except  Dordogne, 
where  there  has  been  an  increase  of  2,760  inha- 
bitants in  the  last  five  years.  In  the  same  period, 
Cotes  de  Nord  have  lost  11,325,  Calyades  i2,449> 
and  Manche  17,150.  Where  the  lost  numbers 
drift  is  partly  seen  by  the  returns  for  the  depart- 
ment of"  the  Seine,  in  which  Paris  stands,  which 
shows  an  increase  in  the  population  of  307,033,  an 
amount  which  exceeds  by  about  20,000  the  total 
loss  in  the  forty-three  departments  of  France  in 
which  the  numbers  have  diminished.  In  certain 
parts  of  France  the  rural  districts  and  the  small 
towns  have  lost  in  one  generation  a  fifth  or  even  a 
quarter  of  their  inhabitants. 

And  yet  the  agriculturist  is  the  real  master  oi 
France,  since  it  is  he  who  supplies  the  country 
with  the  necessities  of  existence.  Though  it  is 
his  interest  to  sell  his  produce,  he  takes  care  that 
it  shall  fetch  as  much  as  possible.  Ignorant  on 
other  points,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  home 
and  foreign  market,  and  waits  the  moment  most 
favourable  to  his  purpose.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  he  is  the  absolute  owner  of  the  land  that 
he  cultivates,  and  if  he  gets  into  debt  or  has  not 
enough  money  to  work  his  fields  he  can  borrow 
from  the  Credit  Foncier,  a  firm  established  ex- 
pressly for  his   benefit,  and  of  which    it  would 
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appear  he  obtains  some  advantage,  since  we  find 
that  since  the  institution  was  started  in  1868, 
20,460  persons  have  borrowed  1,161,156,127  francs 
=£"46,446, 145  sterling.  In  the  region  of  the 
north-west,  known  in  former  times  as  the  He  de 
France,  there  are  farmers  who  have  made  great 
fortunes — millionaires,  if  you  count  their  capital 
by  francs.  Prudence,  thrift,  a  determination  to 
make  every  object,  every  act  in  life,  subservient  to 
the  one  great  end  of  obtaining  a  competence, 
these  are  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  French 
peasant.  He  has  found  out  that  land  cultivated 
by  its  possessor  pays,  but  not  so  certainly  when 
administered  by  others.  He  has  accordingly  no 
ambition  to  be  a  mere  landowner.  Once  at  his 
case,  he  ceases  to  add  to  his  land,  preferring  to 
lend  money  to  his  neighbours  or  to  speculate  in 
the  stocks.  At  a  little  bourg  in  Normandy  of  less 
than  500 "inhabitants,  in  which  the  writer  spent 
some  weeks  last  summer,  the  daily  quotations  of 
favourite  stocks  on  the  Paris  Bourse  were  regularly 
placarded  outside  the  post-office. 

Half  the  landed  property  of  France  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  holding  less  than  twelve  and  a  half 
acres  of  land,  and  three-fourths  is  in  the  hands  of 
men  holding  less  than  twenty-five  acres.  The 
other  quarter  is  possessed  by  persons  holding  pro- 
perty of  twenty-five  acres  and  upwards,  not  five 
per  cent,  being  in  the  hands  of  really  large  land- 
owners. The  total  number  of  landed  proprietors 
in  France  is  eight  millions,  three  millions  of  whom 
own  property  so  small  that  it  is  not  assessable. 
In  1851  the  land  of  France  was  split  into  1 26  mil- 
lions of  fragments,  not  all  belonging  to  different 
owners,  but  distinct  one  from  the  other.  The 
history  of  these  parcels  of  land  is  preserved  in  a 
chart  or  scries  of  charts,  forming  a  sort  of  Dooms- 
day-book or  land  registry.  The  various  parcels 
of  land  in  the  same  commune  belonging  to  one 
owner  are  called  a  cole.  In  1851  there  were 
12,393,366  such  cotes  in  France ;  in  1872, 
13,863,793.  As  the  extent  of  land  remains  the 
same,  this  shows  that  subdivisions  tend  to  increase. 

This  state  of  things  has  its  origin  in  the  great 
Revolution,  which  declared  all  the  land  of  France 
as  free  as  the  people  who  lived  upon  it,  and  swept 
all  seigniorial  rights  away  at  a  blow,  which  for 
ages  had  been  eating  out  the  heart  of  France. 
When  the  nobles  left  the  country,  the  Revolu- 
tion took  their  lands  and  sold  them  freely  among 
the  people,  thus  creating  an  immense  peasant 
proprietary.  The  two  fundamental  principles  then 
established  as  the  basis  of  the  land  system  of 
France,  are,  the  free  transmission  of  estates,  and 
the  equality  of  children  in  the  inheritance. 

That  the  system  is  far  from  being  an  absolute 
good  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  impossible 
to  cultivate  some  land  profitably  without  the  labour 
of  animals  and  the  use  of  machines.  Averysmall 
piece  of  land  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  mar- 
ket loses  all  its  profits  in  the  mere  expenditure  of 
the  transit  of  its  harvest.  When  an  owner  pos- 
sesses several  pieces  of  land  in  various  directions, 
much  time  and  labour  is  thrown  away.  In  a 
country  cut  up  by  small  properties,  land  is  lost  in 
useless  paths  and  other  divisions,  besides  the 
waste  of  seed  scattered  over  the  borders.     Where 


it  is  on  the  brink  of  being  profitless,  it  entices  men 
to  live  in  misery  who  could  do  better  if  they  were 
free  altogether  from  the  burden. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  agricultural  property. in  France  had  increased 
between  the  years  1821-51  cent,  per  cent.,  while 
the  large  properties  had  scarcely  grown  a  third  or 
a  fourth  in  value  during  the  same  time;  the  smaller 
properties,  although  lands  of  inferior  quality,  had 
quadrupled  or  quintupled  in  value. 

The  small -property  system  would  seem  espe- 
cially adapted  to  poor  and  rocky  lands,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Vosges  ;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  rich  plains  it  is  quite  the 
opposite.  There  the  advantage  of  farming  on  a 
large  scale  with  animals,  machinery,  and  the  best 
agricultural  appliances  is  obvious. 

The  French  peasant  has  been  raised  from  a 
state  little  better  than  serfdom  to  independence. 
He  is  every  year  becoming  richer,  better  educated. 
more  free  from  prejudice.  His  class  are  the  real 
Conservative  force  in  the  country,  since  it  is 
neither  revolutionary  nor  reactionary,  but  content 
with  things  as  they  are.  Its  interests  make  it 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  principles  of  '89.  It  has 
a  secret  horror  of  the  white  flag  and  the  parlt 
pritre,  fearing,  no  doubt,  that  the  return  of  the 
Monarchy  might  mean  doubt  thrown  on  its  terri- 
torial rights.  Thus,  while  the  peasant  habitually 
conceals  his  political  opinions,  and  rarely  opposes 
his  wife  going  to  church,  he  casts  his  vote  for  a 
democratic  government,  Bonapartist  or  Repub- 
lican, except  in  a  very  few  departments  where 
there  is  entirely  a  different  tradition.  The  peasant, 
long  held  by  the  Napoleonic  legend,  seeing  the 
Republic  makes  no  difference  to  his  pockets,  is 
gradually  coming  round  to  be  its  staunch  friend. 

As  to  religion,  he  is  evidently  aware  his  interests 
and  those  of  the  Church  do  not  square,  and  he 
has  a  secret  ill-will  to  her  and  to  her  ministers. 

A  Protestant  pastor  went  into  a  country  place  to 
visit  an  isolated  Protestant.  A  peasant  offered  to 
show  him  the  way,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  about 
the  decay  of  religion. 

"Of  what  religion  do  you  speak?"  asked  the 
pastor. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  replied  ;  "  it  doesn't  matter  which 
There  is  no  longer  any  religion ;  we  believi' 
nothing  here.     No  one  goes  any  more  to  church." 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  pastor,  "  on  the  contrary 
that  you  were  very  devout." 

"  Devout !  "  he  replied  ;  "  in  what  way  ?  " 

"Why,  I  see  that  people  here  speak  only  ai 
M.  le  Cure  speaks,  swear  as  M.  le  Curt!  swears, 
vote  only  as  M.  le  Cur6  votes." 

"That  is  because  we  are  all  afraid  to  fall  out 
with  them.  They  are  everything  here — mayors, 
s  c  h  00 1  mast  <■  rs,  j  u  d  ges— e verythi  ng ." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  cure  passed,  and  thi^ 
peasant  was  somewhat  taken  aback.  However,  he 
quickly  recovered  himself,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
made  a  profound  bow.  "  I  assure  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  it  is  just  what  I  said — we  are  afraid  of 
them." 

In  another  form  the  general  prosperity  works 
to  alienate  the  peasant  from  the  Church.  In  by- 
gone times  it  was  the  sole  outlet  for  the  ambitious 
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and  the  intelligent.  They  entered  the  Presbyterial 
School,  they  went  tip  to  a  petit  seminairt,  passed 
into  the  grand  seminairt.  Then  the  peasant's  son 
became  a  priest,  perhaps  rose  to  be  a  canon,  pos- 
sibly a  bishop.  Under  any  circumstance,  he  was 
a  link  of  profound  interest  between  his  early 
friends  and  the  Church.  This  becomes  rarer  and 
rarer.  So  many  are  the  openings  which  offer  them- 
selves to  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  that  the  poor 
calling  of  a  parish  priest  offers  no  worldly  induce- 
About  177  per  cent,  of  the-  persons  actually 
working  on  the  land  possess  no  property  in  it. 
Of  these  386,533  are  farmers,  201,517  metayere, 
and  369,159  labourers.  While  the  farmer  pays  a 
given  rental  for  the  land  he  cultivates,  the  metayer 
pays  the  landowner  by  rendering  to  him  a  moiety 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil.     The  produce  of  the 

Eioultry-yard  or  the  garden,  however,  wholly  be- 
ong  to  the  metayer,  but  he  occasionally  presents 
a  chicken  or  a  basket  of  fruit  to  the  proprietor 
as  an  act  of  homage. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  labourers :  those  who 
are  supplied  with  food  all  the  year  round,  and  those 
who  are  not.  There  has  been  a  stead)'  rise  in 
wages  for  years  past.  In  1850  it  averaged  1  franc 
42  centimes  for  the  labourer  not  fed.  It  is  thought 
that  now  it  would  not  be  too  high  to  place  it  from 
3  to  4  francs.  Of  course,  it  differs  widely  in  vari- 
ous localities.  As  it  appears  that  an  unmarried 
labourer  can  live  upon  a  franc  a  day,  and  an 
ordinary  family  of  a  father,-  mother,  and  three 
children  on  about  two  francs,  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  France  ought  not  to  be  in  poverty. 
It  may  seem  impossible  to  conceive  how  this  is  to 
be  done,  but  the  French  peasant  is  one  of  the  most 
frugal  beings  in  the  world. 

A  number  of  labourers  will  make  their  breakfast 
off  a  soup  concocted  of  quantities  of  hot  water 
into  which  a  few  handfuls  of  beans  or  peas  have 
been  thrown,  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  fried  bacon 
to  flavour  them.  Thin  slices  of  brown  bread  are 
laid  in  basins  into  which  the  soup  is  poured.  For 
their  dinner  and  supper  tbey'have  potatoes,  eggs, 
clotted  cream,  or  pancakes,  rarely  meat  except  on 
feast  days,  when  they  gorge  in  medieval  fashion. 
In  the  northern  departments  they  drink  cider,  in 
the  southern  wine.  The  latter  is  rising  so  in 
price  that  we  have  heard  of  a  case  wherein  the 
wine  given  to  the  labourers  exceeded  in  value  the 
salary.  But  employers  in  these  democratic  times 
have  no  alternative.  When  harvest  comes  they 
have  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  their  poorer  neighbours 
and  with  much  politeness  beg  their  assistance 
when  they  are  quite  at  leisure  ;  nor  do  they  always 
get  it  then,  the  small  proprietor  being  anxious  to 
sweep  the  market  before  his  richer  neighbour  can 
get  there. 

No  doubt  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  a  more 
generous  nourishment,  and  still  is,  if  the  avarice 
induced  by  ages  of  anxious  poverty  and  now 
suddenly  forced  into  unhealthy  proportions  would 
permit.  Moreover,  the  women  working  in  the 
fields  are  no  cooks.  So  the  only  thing  that  cer- 
tainly progresses  is-  wine  and  dram-drinking. 
Cafes  are  universal,  every  small  village  has  them, 
and  the  poorest  now  drinks  his  cate  noir. 


The  French  peasant  spends  as  little  on  his 
clothes  as  on  his  food.  Every  one  wears  the  blouse, 
even  the  farmer  who  sends  his  only  son  to  the 
first  Lycee  in  the  capital  of  the  department.  The 
poorest  is  never  in  rags,  but  patches  appear  to  be 
regarded  as  marks  of  honour  and  ornamental 
rather  than  not,  to  judge  from  the  general  fashion 
of  using  a  different  shade  of  blue.  It  is  common 
all  over  France  to  see  two  immense  patches  on 
men's  knees,  of  light  blue  if  the  trousers  are  dark, 
of  dark  blue  if  they  are  light. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  educate  the 
people  of  France.  A  general  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  is  common  in  the  generation  just 
arrived  at  manhood.  Out  of  about  28,000  com- 
munes there  were  in  1873  only  413  communes 
without  schools  at  all.  Of  the  boys'  schools  in 
France,  about  8  per  cent,  are  directed  by  clerical 
teachers,  the  rest  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  laymen.  Of  the  girls'  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  about  5 1  per  cent,  are  directed  by  rtligiiuses. 
As  the  lay  teaching  would  be  mainly  in  the  towns, 
it  is  clear  that  the  education  of  the  female  peasant 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  while  that  of 
the  males  has  almost  escaped  her. 

Instruction  is  most  widely  spread  in  the  north 
and  west,  less  so  in  the  centre  and  the  cast,  least 
of  all  in  the  mountainous  districts. 

The  State  provides  special  technical  instruction 
by  subventions  to  farm  schools.  In  these  schools 
the  children  of  rural  labourers  can  receive  a  prac- 
tical agricultural  education,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  remunerated  for  their  work.  They 
also  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  bourse, 
which  will  enable  them  to  go  up  to  a  School  of 
Agriculture,  of  which  there  are  three  in  France — 
at  Grignon,  near  Versailles ;  at  Grandjouan,  Loire 
Inferieure ;  and  at  Montpellier.  There  are  also 
many  special  Chairs  of  Agriculture  attached  to 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  large  towns 
in  France.  The  State,  indeed,  shows  by  every 
means  her  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  great 
interest.  The  latest  sign  has  been  the  creation 
of  a  distinct  Ministry  for  Agriculture. 

Thus  all  things  are  working  together  for  the 
material  good  of  the  French  peasant.  Dispenser 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  he  is  the  Joseph  of  his 
country,  all  his  brethren  must  bow  down  to  him. 
Inheritor  of  the  estates  of  the  old  noblesse,  he 
must  draw  to  himself  more  and  more  the  con- 
sideration everywhere  accorded  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor. Prosperous,  and  less  and  less  subject  to 
competition,  why  should  he  wish  for  change  ? 

In  place  of  k  bon  Dieu  the  peasant  now  worships 
le  bon  sens ;  instead  of  kneeling  before  the  shrine 
of  la  bonne  mere,  he  goes  to  market  and  drives  a 
good  bargain.  And  in  this  new  service  he  is  a 
veritable  hero,  saint,  and  martyr.  He  starves 
himself,  he  becomes  a  celibate,  he  toils  cease- 
lessly, not,  as  in  the  bygone  faith,  that  he  may  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven,  but  in  order  that  he  may 
fill  an  old  stocking  with  silver  and  gold,  lend  on 
interest  to  his  neighbours,  or  take  advantage  of 
every  rise  in  the  stocks.  Mammon  is  the  god  of 
rural  France,  Secularism  its  true  creed.  Yet  we 
rejoice  to  believe  that  the  old  Huguenot  or  Protes 
tant  religion  of  France  is  reviving  and  extending. 
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THE  advertisements  of  the  eighteenth  century 
strike  me  as  being  wonderfully  like  our  own, 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  of  an  as- 
tounding character.  As  with  us,  the  same  are 
repeated  in  the  old  volume  of  newspapers  before 
me,  week  after-  week,  during  the  whole  period 
from  1744  to  1770.  The  first  which  arrests  my 
attention  is  one  we  all  know,  by  name  at  least, 
"  Daffey's  Elixir." 

"  The  good  sale  thai  the  said  Dr.  Daffey's  Elixir  hath  met 
with  in  these  parts,  and  the  many  cures  it  hath  done  in  the 
principal  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  encouraged 
some  ignorant  people  in  condemning  the  same,  though  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  their  fellow-Christians,  and  no  benefit  to 
themselves.  It  is  the  great  preserver  of  mankind,  and  1 
ny  season  c 
niuential  opera- 

But  they  do  not  tell  us  what  the  elixir  is  for. 
Now  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  presenting  his  sovereign 
balsam,  is  very  explicit.  Here  are  some  of  his 
promises : — 

"  If  by  the  canker  of  the  scurvy  in  the  months  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  the  gums  be  putrefied, 
and  even  in  a  manner  quite  destroyed,  and  the  teeth,  having 
so  little  to  support  them,  dropped  out;  Ibis  balsam 
will,  by  applying  as  underneath,   fasten  the  teeth,  make  the 

Sums  to  grow  to  their  natural  Semblance,  and  supply  the 
cfieiencies  made  by  such  sores  or  ulcers,  by  a  new  growth  of 
Jlcsh,  and  the  patient  will,  under  God,  receive  a  perfect  cure. 

A  new  growth  of  flesh !  We  go  a  good  way 
now,  but  we  don't  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  And 
observe  that  after  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  supplied  the 
new  growth  of  flesh,  the  patient  will,  under  God, 
receive  a  perfect  cure.  But  here  is  an  effusion 
from  one  Betton,  who  gives  a  marvellous  catalogue 
of  diseases  that  may  be  cured  by  his  oil  for  a 
shilling  in  man  or  beast.  A  rival  quack  undertakes 
by  a  powder  to  cure  an  equal  number  of  maladies 
at  half  Button's  charge. 

Another  advertiser  gives  his  remedy  in  the  form 
of  snuff: — 

"  Mr.  James  Clinton,  the  only  true  author  of  the  imperial 
Golden  Snuff.  This  imperial  Golden  Snuff,  which  thousands 
of  persons  have  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
taking  away  all  pains  or  aches  out  of  the  head,  curcth  the 
head-ache  and  tooth.acbe,  be  the  pain  ever  so  violent.  It 
instantly  removes  drowsiness,  sleepiness,  giddiness,  and 
vapours,  apoplexy  or  deafness,  the  evil  in  the  eyes,  or  any 
humour  in  them,  dropsies  in  the  head,  and  stoppage  or  cold 
in  the  head.  And  it  cures  the  catarrh,  or  dripping  from  the 
head  upon  the  lungs,  which  causes  tickling  coughs,  and 
brings  away  all  mercury  which  lodges  in  the  head,  occasion'd 
by  working  at  some  trades  that  are  offensive  to  the  brain,  as 
plumbers,  refiners,  gilders,  silversmiths,  and  others.  In 
khort,  it  is  the  best  and  most  agreeable  Snuff  in  the  universe." 

There  are  half-a-dozen  similar  advertisements, 
which  appear  in  all  the  papers  with  the  regularity 
of  clockwork. 

A  common  way  of  attracting  attention  is  the 
announcement  of  some  one's  death  or  retiring 
from  business,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair 
sample : — 

"  This  is  to  acquaint  all  ladies  and  others,  that,  as  Ann 
Pease,  quiller  and  hoopmaker,  in  Low  Ousegate,  York,  is 


lately  deceased,  the  business  is  carried  on  by  her  daughter, 
Mary  Pease,  where  any  person  may  be  served  as  well  a* 
usual  with  the  best  and  newest  fashions. " 

We  take  next  specimens  of  "Lost,  Stolen,  or 
Strayed  "  advertisements  : — 

"  Stolen,  about  the  19th  of  November  last,  from  Sit-in- 
nerby,  near  Newark,  three  black  mares,  one  with  a  switch! 
tail,  if  not  altered,  with  a  huge  blaze  and  star,  hind  feet  while 
pretty  high,  about  fourteen  hands  high,  and  four  years  old. 
Another  about  fourteen  hands  high,  and  four  years  old,  with 
several  white  hairs  all  over  her  ;  a  little  white  upon  one  of 
her  heels.  The  third  about  thirteen  hands  three  inches  high, 
and  under-legged,  with  a  little  crooked  star.  Supposed  to 
be  Stole  by  John  S winner! on,  of  Shireoakes,  a  broad 
middle-sized  man,  between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  pretty 
fresh  complexioned,  and  short  flaxen  hair.  Whoever  gives 
notice  of  all  or  any  oF  the  said  mares,  so  as  they  may  be  had 
again,  or  shall  apprehend  the  said  John  Swinnerton,  so  as  he 
may  be  brought  to  justice,  shall  receive  half-a-guinea  reward 
of  John  Roades,  Samuel  Ellis,  and  Richard  Blidworth,  of 
Swinnerby,  the  owners  of  the  said  mares." 

Regularly  I  find  three  or  four  such  advertise- 
ments as  this ;  and  as  in  those  days  they  hanged 
a  man  for  a  good  deal  less  than  stealing  a  horse, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  men  would  for  so 
little  risk  their  necks.  Evidently  John  Swinnerton 
thought  it  as  well  to  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb. 
Very  many  lost  watches  are  advertised : 
"  Lost,  upon  the  iSth  of  May,  a  gold  watch  in  a  shagreen 
case,  betwixt  Cromwell  and  Weston,  in  Nottinghamshire  ; 
the  maker's  name,  George  Bruce,  London.  No.  99.  Who- 
ever returns  the  above  watch  to  Mr.  James  Wit  taker,  at  the 
Angel  Inn,  Doncaster,  shall  receive  two  guineas." 


Her 


is  a  choice  bit  of  18th  century  wit  :- 


"  Sunday,  January  6,  1744-5  : 

"  Strayed,  or  conveyed,  from  off  the  head  of  Mr.  J n 

T y,  a  senior  common  councilman  of  the  Corporation  of 

K — n  (is  it  Ripon  ?),  between  Malmesbury  and  that  place, 
the  beaver  hat,  that  invests  him  with  that  quality,  'tis  of  the 
modem  fashion,  an  enormous  siie,  and  sealed  with  the  Cor- 
poration's great  seal.  Whoever  can  give  notice  of  the  said 
bat,  so  as  it  may  be  had  again  to  the  owner,  the  said  Mr. 

J n    T y,   shall    receive  a  reward  suitable  to  the 

dignity  and  generosity  of  that  worthy  gentleman. 

"N.B.— Without  the  hat,  he's  not  entitled  to  sit  in 
Council. " 

Cannot  you  imagine  the  whole  scene?  How 
certain  worthies  laid  their  not  too  acute  heads 

together  to    play   off   a   j'oke    on  Mr.    J n 

T y ;  how,  over  their  churchwardens  and  grog, 

they  concocted  the  advertisement  that  was  to  set 
the  whole  town,  themselves  included,  in  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Here  is  a  loss  of  a  different  character — in  one 
step  we  come  down  from  the  comic  to  the  tragedy 
of  cold  steel,  suggestive  of  attack  or  defence  on 
the  highway. 

"  Lost,  on  the  road  between  Sutton -upon-Der went  and 
North  Cane,  on  Wednesday  last,  a  pistol,  with  a  screw 
band,  loaded  with  one  bullet,  mounted  with  brass,  with  the 
name  Simpson  engraved  on  the  lower  part  of  the  lock  thereof. 
5s.  reward." 

Now  from  the  tragic  we  go  back  to  the  c 
place. 
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give  notice,  that  Isabella  Enlithorne,  in  Ripon, 
i  large  convenient  house,  pleasantly  situated  ; 
to  board  and  teach  young  ladies  all  sorts  of 
needle-work  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Writing  and  dancing 
by  the  best  roasters. 

"  Deserted  from  Captain  Winn,  of  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Foot  Guards,  quartered  at  Pontefract,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  on  Tuesday,  April  and,  1745,  John 
iiricaicline,  aged  26  ;  6  feet  without  shoes,  light  brown  hair, 
walks  very  upright,  pale  complexion,  pitted  with  the  small- 
pax,  bom  at  Hecklehurat,  near  Colne,  in  Lancashire.  De- 
serted in  a  light  coloured  coat  and  breeches,  with  a  blue 
waistcoat ;  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  Whoever  ap- 
prehends the  said  deserter,  and  will  lodge  him  in  any  gaol  in 
England,  and  give  notice  to  Captain  Winn,  now  recruiting 
at  Pontefract,  or  to  Wm.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  said 
regiment,  in  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square,  London,  shall 
receive  one  guinea  reward,  over  and  above  what  is  allowed 
hy  Act  of  Pailiament." 

There  arc  many  similar  advertisements  about 
deserters.  Evidently  in  those  times  a  soldier's 
life  was  harder  than  now,  and  recruits  were  not  so 
easily  obtained. 

Of  lost  property  of  miscellaneous  sort  here  are 
specimens : — 

"  Whereas  a  dog  followed  a  gentleman  from  Bishop  Auck- 
land to  York  on  Saturday,  March  30.  Any  person  by 
applying  to  Mr.  George  Woodhouse,  at  his  coffee-house  in 
Fetergale,  York,  giving  proper  description  of  his  marks  and 
paying  charges,  he  may  be  had  again." 

York,  March  15,  1745: 

"  Lost,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  in  some  part  of  this  city,  a 
smelling-bottle,  with  a  gold  top  and  chain.  Whoever  can 
give  notice  of  it  to  Mr.  Buckle,  silversmith,  in  Spamergate, 
shall  be  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  trouble." 

The  chain  seems  to  indicate  the  custom  of 
fastening  the  smelling-bottle  to  the  girdle.  I 
wonder  did  they  ever  find  it  ?  Not  that  it  mat- 
ters much  whether  they  did  or  no,  now  that  nearly 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  have  gone  by.  And  pray 
take  heed  of  the  following  : — 

"  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  Charles  Pearson,  clergyman's 
robe-maker  and  tailor,  lately  from  London,  is  removed  from 
Colliergate  into  Stonegate,  near  the  Minster-gates,  where  all 
reverend  gentlemen,  who  are  pleased  to  favour  him  with 
their  commands,  may  depend  upon  'em  being  carefully  and 
expeditiously  executed. 

"  N.B. — Also  makes  ladies'  riding-dresses  in  the  newest 
fashions." 

Stonegate  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  streets 
of  the  quaint  old  city,  of  which  almost  every  stone 
has  a  story.  Even  now,  you  feel  on  passing  along 
it,  that  you  have  suddenly  stepped  back  into  a 
bygone  age — a  past  of  long  narrow  streets,  of  tall 
Elizabethan  houses,  with  overhanging  storeys  and 
pointed  gables.  It  has  a  sleepy,  almost  deserted 
air  now,  though  there  is  a  bric-a-brac  shop,  full  of 
quaint  treasures  of  aimour  and  oak,  of  old 
Dresden  and  undoubted  Chelsea ;  and  there  is  a 
newly-restored  domicile  of  four  or  five  storeys, 
with  the  date,  high  up  among  its  peaked  gables. 
As  you  Stop  and  gaze  in  at  either  old-fashioned 
window,  your  eyes  are  dazzled  by  such  eccle- 
siastical beauties  as  are  not  often  seen.  It  might 
be  that  in  this  very  house  dwelt  this  very  robe 
making  grandee,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  few  doors  off  lived  the  elegant 
and  witty  Sterne,  when  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral. 
Likely  enough  he  went  to  Pearson  for  his  clerical 


garments.  It  might  be  that  just  after  he  had 
ordered  a  fine  suit  of  black  he  met  with  the 
overbearing  Thompson,  a  fellow-prebend,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  when,  shoving  Sterne  away 
from  the  wall,  he  cried,  "  I  never  give  the  wall  to 
a  fool  I"  Like  all  bullies.  Dr.  Thompson  seems 
to  have  been  foolish,  or  never  would  he  have  left 
such  a  chance  for  repartee  to  a  man  of  Sterne's  wit. 
Out,  half-way  across  the  narrow  street,  Sterne 
tripped,  with  his  "  spindle-shanks,"  took  off  his 
three-cornered  hat  with  the  stateliest  courtesy,  and 
uttered  three  withering  words,  "  I — al — ways  do." 

"A  great  variety  of  milliner's  goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  at 
the  shop  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Ormandz,  in  Stonegate,  York,  she 
leaving  off  trade.     This  will  be  no  more  advertised." 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  about  the 
announcement,  is  there  not  ?  One  may  easily 
imagine  that  for  the  future  Mrs.  Barbara  Ormandz 
would  be  a  person  of  no  small  importance— in  her 
own  estimation,  at  all  events. 

But  only  read  this  I  To  think  that  so  short  a 
time  as  140  years  ago  we  were  in  a  state  of  such 
heathenish  darkness.  Seriously,  when  my  eyes 
fell  upon  the  first  line,  I  felt  quite  a  shock  rush 
over  me. 

"  To  be  disposed  of,  a  handsome  genteel  black,  being  a 
sober  lad,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  talks  English  to 
perfection  ;  born  in  Virginia,  and  for  three  years  has  wafted 
on  a  gentleman.  He  has  good  sense  and  discretion,  is 
faithful  and  honest,  and  hath  by  indentures  four  years  to 
serve,  for  the  small  consideration  of  clothes  and  necessaries, 
without  any  other  wages.  Any  gentleman  who  is  desirous 
to  have  such  a  servant  may  apply  to  the  printer  of  this 
paper." 

"  To  be  sold,  a  fresh  milch-ass,  with  a  she-foal.  Inquire 
of  Mr.  Yarburgh,  Hcslington,  York." 

I  find  many  similar  advertisements. 

"Lendall  Street,  York.  Marroaduke  Elty,  stone-seal  en- 
graver, from  London.  Where  may  be  had  curious  stones  for 
that  use,  as  also  rings  set." 

This  was  probably  an  uncle  of  William  Etty, 
h.a.,  who  was  born  in  Feasegal,  York,  March  10, 
1787.    His  father  was  a  miller  and  spice-maker. 

November  16,  1744: 

"  A  mistress  is  wanting  at  the  charity  school  at  Ledsham. 
The  salary  is  £10  a  year,  with  all  accommodation  for  teach- 
ing 70  girls  to  read,  spin,  etc  The  qualifications  required 
are  that  such  mistress  be  not  less  than  25,  a  single  woman, 
have  no  dependence  upon  her,  and  be  capable  of  instructing 
the  children  in  reading,  spinning,  sewing,  etc." 

We  wonder  how  many  "  etceteras  "  were  to  be 
included  in  the  work  of  teaching  at'  the  salary  of 
/"joayear. 

"To  be  disposed  olj  a  handsome  second-hand  chariot, 
made  after  the  Berlin  fashion.  Light  and  convenient  for 
travelling,  etc.     Also  a  pair  of  harness." 

Not  unlike  the  present  day  that. 

The   following  appears    several  weeks  in  suc- 


"  Lost  I  Betwixt  Foxholes  and  Great  Driffield,  on  Sat.u; 
day,  August  nth,  a  large  black  snuff-bo*,  with  a  gold  rim 
and  hinge,  with  a  lady's  picture  inside  the  said  box.  Who- 
ever brings  it  to  Mr.  William  Waldby,  of  Beverley,  shall 
receive  five  guineas  reward." 

Let  us  hope  the  poor  man  got  her  portrait  back 
again.    The  reward  was  certainly  liberal. 

"  This  is  to  satisfy  the  publick,  that  those  villainous  and 
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Strange  rumours,  which  of  late  have  been  Set  about  the 
country,  concerning  the  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  house  of 
Gtlling  Castle,  I  believe  to  be  all  false  and  without  any 
foundation  of  truth  ;  and  I  do  believe  that  I  have  sufficiently 
convinced  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  and  likewise  Sir 
Conyeis  D'Arcy  and  the  Deputy- Lieutenants  and  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  who  sat  at  Thirsk,  October  7,  1745,  that  they  are 
altogether  groundless. 

(Signed)         NICHOLAS  GOUGE, 

Rector  of  Gilling.'' 

'+5!  The  year  of  the  Rebellion.  Just  then 
men  had  to  be  uncommonly  careful  in  checking 
"  strange"  rumours,  or  they  ended  in  a  State  trial 
and  a  scene  on  Tower  Hill,  in  which  the  principal 
actor  didn't  wait  to  see  the  end  of  the  play.  And 
what  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy ; 
just  let  Jack  Smith — having  a  grudge  con- 
nected perhaps  with  the  preservation  of  game 
— let  fall  a  hint  concerning  my  Lord 's  Jaco- 
bite sympathies  or  tendencies,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
the  great  man  would  have  a  certain  difficulty  in 
quelling  them.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a  man  in 
a  fright.  It  seems  to  me  that  John  Douglas  was  a 
Jacobite,  though  apparently  he  lacked  the  pluck 
to  stand  by  his  cause. 

"  Whereas  my  character  has  been  falsely  and  maliciously 
misrepresented  and  aspersed,  by  some  envious  and  ill-dispos'd 
people,  and  falsehoods  daily  mvented  and  injuriously  told 
against  me,  such  as  I  solemnly  declare  never  existed  in  my 
thoughts  ;  and  which  evidently  can  be  with  no  less  motive 
than  to  ruin  my  family  and  business  ;  and  as  falsehood  may  by 
an  uninterrupted  repetition  wear  the  mask  of  truth,  I  think 
myself  indispensably  oblig'd  in  justice  to  my  character,  to 
inform  the  publick  of  the  rancour  and  prepense  malice 
wherewith  mine  enemies  do  attack  me.  First,  they  reproach 
me  because  one  of  my  children  is  nam'd  Charles,  whom  they 
positively  affirm  to  be  nam'd  Charles  Stuart,  and  that  he  was 
actually  begotten  by  the  young  Pretender.  Secondly,  they 
have  with  equal  malice  and  injustice,  charg'd  me  with  drink- 
ing the  Pretender's  health :  with  respect  to  the  first,  I  believe 
every  sober  man  will  think  the  oddity  of  the  notion  a  suffi- 
cient proof  to  display  their  unlimited  malice  ;  and  witli 
regard  to  the  second,  the  world  shall  judge  of  the  truth  from 
the  affair  itself,  which  I  shall  here  impartially  relate,  and 
wherein  may  be  learn'd  whether  1  am  culpable  or  merit  so 

people  when  the  health  of  his  Majesty  King  George  was 
propos'd,  which  I  cheerfully  drank,  as  I  always  had  done 
before.  After  that  the  Royal  Family  succeeded,  which  with 
the  same  sincere  pleasure  I  pledg'd.  Then  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary's, which  I  drank  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  After 
which  I  suppose  follow'd  Prince  William's,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, which  I  solemnly  declare  I  understood  to  be  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain's,  as  the  preceding  one  was  the  Queen  of 
Hungary's,  so  I  very  innocently  said,  Prince  Charles's  health, 
when  some  of  the  company  immediately  cry'd,  'Oh  !  what 
you  mean  the  Pretender's!'  'The  Pretender's  1'  said  I. 
'  No,  really,  as  I  hope  to  be  sav'd,  I  drank  it  for  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain's  health. '  However,  the)'  insisted  I  drank 
the  Pretender's,  and  they  would  expose  me  for  doing  so.  I 
id  astonish  d  at  such  proceedings,  and  Deg'd  of 
no  false  report  upon  me,  for  I  did  not  deserve 
it.  and  that  to  calumniate  my  character  with  such  an  egre- 
gious falsehood  might  affect  my  business  extremely.  These 
were  the  words  or  to  the  same  purport  (however  they  may  be 
aggravated  or  metamorphoz'd)  which  I  solemnly  protest 
before  God  were  spoken.  Now  as  to  the  crime  I  leave  the 
■publick  to  judge.  It  may  be  remember'd,  I  drank  the  Royal 
Family  before,  so  that  to  have  denied  the  duke's  health  would 
have  been  a  staring  contradiction.  But  these  and  many  other 
falsehoods  the  malicious  have  invented  against  me  ;  nay,  they, 
with  an  industry  equal  to  their  malice,  endeavour  to  stir  up 
the  populaceto  insult  me,  and  to  encourage  them  in  evety 
act  of  outrage.  A  testimony  of  which  my  dwelling-house  is 
an  example  !  it  now  appearing  like  a  prison,  whose  inhabi- 
tants arc  shut  up  from  the  world  ;  and  all  this  is  done  by  the 


them 


instigation  of  those  whose  xeal  is  actuated  by  interested 
motives  and  private  pique.  That,  with  respect  to  their 
charging  me  with  disaffection  to  the  present  Establishment 
{because  I  am  a  Roman  Catholick)  is  as  unjust  us  it  is 
groundless.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  from  lime  to  time 
testify'd  my  sincere  regard  for  his  Majesty  King  George,  and 
his  Royal  House,  with  the  equity  of  his  administration  and 
Government.  And  1  do  hereby  positively  declare,  that  if  in 
any  thing  I  could  contribute  towards  extinguishing  the  present 
troubles,  I  would,  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure,  assist,  as 
much  as  my  circumstances  would  admit  of,  towards  procuring 
so  happy  and  so  desirable  a  conclusion. 

"John  Douglas,  Apothecary, 

"Yarm,  March  28,  1746." 

A  few  weeks  later  I  find  his  name  amongst  the 
list  of  prisoners  awaiting  their  trial  at  York  Castle 
at  the  July  Assizes,  for  drinking  the  Pretender's 
health.  He  was  admitted  to  bail,  but  since  the 
week  following  is  missing  from  the  volume,  I 
cannot  say  what  the  result  of  his  trial  was. 

The  next  is  more  cheerful  :— 

"  Good  Venison.  To  be  sold,  at  Sir  Marmaduke  Con- 
stable's, of  Everingham,  near  Pocklington,  at  reasonable 
prices,  or  as  they  and  the  keeper  can  agree." 

The  next  advertisement  is  about  a  mistake  which 
might  have  been  made  at  any  fashionable  modern 
assembly. 

"  Taken  away  (by  mistake)  from  the  Blue  Boar,  in  Cas- 
tlegate,  at  the  late  general  association  for  the  county,  a  new 
wide  light  dra1        '  '       ' 

lesired  to  send  it  to  the  place  above-mentioned,  and  they 
shall  receive  their  own  by  the  same  hand." 

The  wording  is  slightly  ambiguous,  but  the 
meaning  is  very  clear. 

We  continue  our  miscellaneous  extracts  : — 

Whereas  a  hautboy  is  wanted  to  complete  the  sett  of 

■•■''-■■       ■  ....  _._  that  in. 

f  Wake- 
a  of  the 

said  town." 

"  Lost,  14th  or  IJth  of  September,  between  Doncasterand 
Northallerton,  out  of  a  post-chaise,  two  bobperruques  f  the 
one  a  light  grey,  almost  new;  the  other,  a  darker.  One 
guinea  reward." 

"  Lately  stol'n  ont  of  the  chapel  at  Wentworth,  part  of 
the  Communion  plate  there,  viz.  :  a  silver  cup,  with  a  silver 
cover,  with  this  inscription,  Ex  Done  Gulidmi  Ctmitii, 
Slrafferdia,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Also 
a  silver  cup,  with  this  inscription  :  '  Givea  to  Wentworth 
Chapel  by  Margaret  Ncvison,  1676.'  Also  three  silver 
patines,  with  this  inscription  :  '  Given  by  the  Lady  Mary 
Wentworth  to  the  parochial  chapel  of  Wentworth,  1717.' 
If  any  of  the  said  plate  is  offered  to  be  sold,  it  is  desired  ti 


In  looking  over  the  papers,  and  dotting  down 
odd  advertisements  as  they  cropped  up,  I  noted 

this  :— 

"  Wanted,  a  curate  in  a  cheap  part  of  Stafford  :  the  salary 
£35  per  annum  and  surplice  fees.  Any  gentleman  in  orders, 
ot  who  intends  £oin£  into  orders  at  the  next  ordination,  and 
can  be  recommended,  will  please  apply,"  etc. 

I  say  it  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  note.  £35  a 
year  for  a  curate.  It  brought  visions  to  my  mind 
of  the  curate  in  Goldsmith's  lovely  poem,  who 
was  "passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year;"  but 
yesterday,  in  turning  over  some  of  last  year's 
"  Guardians,"  I  came  upon  the  following  choice 
piece  of — no,  I  cannot  find  any  legitimate  word  to 
express  it.    I  wonder  will  editor  and  reader  alike 
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use  good  honest  schoolboy 
-check  !  Yes,  it  does  look  bad.  I'm  quite 
aware  of  it,  but  it  certainly  does  express  what  I 
want  to  convey. 

"  Will  any  gentleman  of  private  means  accept  £20  and  a 
title  to  help  delicate  vicar  or  a  seaside  parish?  Pupils 
allowed." 

That  was  the  gist  of  it.  I  won't  vouch  for  each 
word — it  might  be  country  parish — but  I  will 
vouch  for  the  £20  and  the  pupils  allowed.  Al- 
lowed !  It  seems  to  me  the  ultra- concentrated 
essence  of  check !  This  worthy,  delicate  gentle- 
man will  graciously  have  some  one  else  to  do  his 
work,  and  allows  him  to  earn  his  bread  and  cheese 
by  some  other  means.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  shall 
never  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  did 
not  get  any  one  1 

Is  not  this  a  pitiful  appeal  ?  Does  it  not  make 
you  long  to  send  a  few  shillings  to  the  poor  soul  ? 

"To  all  charitable,  well-disposed  Christians.  Whereas, 
on  Monday,  the  14th  past,  it  pleased  God  to  take  suddenly 
out  of  this  life,  George  Coupland,  of  RufTorth,  as  he  was 
mowing  in  the  field,  who  has  left  behind  him  a  disconsolate 
widow  and  seven  small  children,  all  of  which  are  at  home 
(but  the  eldest),  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  said  poor 
widow  for  their  support,  who  is  of  a  weak  constitution  and 
unable  to  maintain  them  by  her  daily  labour  ;  therefore 
humbly  requests  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  a  mite 
to  spare  for  the  distressed,  which  will  greatly  contribute  to 
alleviate  her  afflictions,  etc.  A  laborious  and  industrious 
father  to  be  thus  snatched  from  his  partner  and  growing  off- 
spring before  they  are  settled  in  the  world,  and  who  arc  all 
dependent  upon  him  for  their  support,  is  surely  the  most 
complicated  distress.  That  the  above  is  true,  and  that  the 
said  widow  and  children  in  great  distress  are  real  objects  of 
charity,  is  attested  by  Mark  Abbey  and  Joseph  Briton, 
churchwardens.  Donations  received  by  Mr.  Jackson,  grocer, 
in  MickleEate.  York." 

"The  above  most  affecting  circumstance  is  advertised  a 
third  time,  hoping  it  may  still  convey  its  import  to  some  cha- 
ritable well-disposed  Christians  who  may  yet  be  unacquainted 
with  it.  Donations  have  been  left  at  Mr.  Jackson's  to  the 
amount  of  £5  as.  lod.,  whereof  ,£1  is.  was  received  from  a 
gentleman,  and  two  half-guineas  from  two  ladies,  the  rest  in 
small  sums,    for   which    the   poor   widow  returns   her  most 

I  see  in  the  paper  of  the  following  week  that  the 
list  has  risen  to  £  j  6s.  $d, ' 

"  Whereas,  a  bam  in  the  park  at  Denton,  near  Otley,  con- 
taining 40  loads  of  hay,  was  maliciously,  as  supposed,  set  on 
fire  on  Sunday  evening  last,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 
This  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any  person  will  make  a  dis- 
covery to  conviction,  he  shall  receive  a  reward  of  ,£50  from 
S.  Ibbetson.     Denton.     October  13,  1766." 

Let  us  hope  they  got  him. 

From  the  "St.  James's  Chronicle,"  Oct.  17, 
1767: 

"To  be  sold,  a  captainship  In  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
Enquire  of  Mr.  Rosehagen,  Bernard's  Inn,  Ilolborn.  No 
brokers  treated  with." 

"  Wanted  to  purchase,  a  company  in  a  marching  regiment 

And  here  is  a  delightful  hit  at  freemasonry: — 

"  Published  this  day,  price  15.  6d.,  'Jachin  Boaz,'  or  an 
authentic  key  to  the  door  of  Freemasonry,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Calculated  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  every 
new-made  mason,  but  also  for  the  instruction  of  all  who 
intend  to  become  brethren.  Containing  a  circumstantial 
account  of  all  the  proceedings  in  making  a  mason,  with  the 
several  obligations  of  an  "nteied  apprentice,  fellow-craft,  and 


master-mason,  with  the  sign,  grip,  pass-word,  and  lecture  of 
each  degree,  with  the  ceremony  of  the  mop  and  pail.  Also 
a  safe  and  easy  method  by  which  a  man  may  obtain  ad- 
mittance into  any  lodge  without  passing  through  the  form 
required,  and  thereby  save  a  guinea  or  so  in  his  pocket. 
By  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Jerusalem  Lodge,  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Queen's  Aims,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
other  eminent  lodges.  The  author  takes  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  several  letters  from  the  brethren, 
and  this  edition  has  Inserted  a  very  remarkable  one,  that  the 
public  may  form  some  idea  of  the  rest.  He  also  begs  those 
of  the  brotherhood,  who  are  so  full  of  wrath  and  indignation 
against  him,  would  be  so  kind  as  to  pay  the  postage  of 
their  abusive  and  scurrilous  epistles." 

Rather  cool  to  call  himself  a  gentleman  after,  for 
his  own  gain,  divulging  secrets  he  had  sworn  most 
positively  to  keep.     Small  wonder  the  brethren 
were  so  full  of  wrath  and  indignation. 
December  16,  1767 : 
"All  Protestant  men  and  won 
selves,  now  or  at  any  other  lim 
lake  care  that  they  at 
corruption  of  the  t 


ervants  that  hire  them- 
to  Popish  families,   are 
it  seduced  into  Popery, 
s  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 


warned  tc 
that  wors 

from  whose  cruel,  unmerciful  'spirit  our  forefathers  suffered 
so  much.  And  all  ministers  of  parishes,  where  Popish 
families  inhabit,  are  earnestly  cshorted  10  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  them,  in  order  to  defeat  their  silent  but  successful 
method  of  perverting  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  King 
George  III,  from  their  true  allegiance,  and  drawing  away  the 
people  of  God  to  the  worship  of  idols.  And  it  is  to  be 
trusted— and  many  good  men,  ossertors  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  with  many  honest  and  ingenious  printers— wiil  concur 
to  cause  this  advertisement  to  be  inserted  occasional;  in  lliu 
provincial  papers  of  the  three  United,  ever  to  lie  united, 
Kingdoms/ 

Of  a  certainty  our  forefathers  had  good  cause  to 
fear  a  return  of  Popish  rule. 

Read  this.     Is  not  this  a  domestic  treasure  ? 

"  Whereas  a  servant-man,  of  a  low  stature,  very  slim, 
smooth-faced,  speaks  but  little  English,  and  that  broken,  and 
had  on  when  he  went  away  an  old  green  dussit  coat,  with 
boot-sleeves,  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  took  with  him 
the  following  goods,  va.  :  two  silver  watches,  and  a  pinch- 
beck watch  with  a  plain  case  and  a  china  dial-plate  ;  ;\ 
wrought  silver  tweezer  case  ;  "four  dozen  of  gold  rings,  with 
stones ;  five  gold  rings,  with  angtt-seals  ;  a  parcel  of  corne- 
lian cyphers  and  garnet  rings ;  a  cypher  ring,  with  an 
emerald  ;  a  fancy  ring,  with  a  gold  lock  and  key  and  white 
stones  ;  and  a  diamond  ring,  with  an  amethyst  in  the  middle  ; 
four  cards  of  Bristol-stone  buttons ;  gold  and  r/rapc  rings  ; 
several  sets  of  silver  teaspoons  ;  six  silver  tea-tongs  anil 
strainers  ;  a  dozen  of  large  silver  tablespoons  ;  several  patch- 
boxes,  with  Duke  William's  head  ;  several  sets  and  odd 
silver  shoe-buckles  ;  several  silver  snuff-boxes,  gilt  on  the 
inside,  and  sundry  other  things  not  yet  known.  Whoever 
apprehends  him,  so  that  he  may  be  brought  to  justice,  shall 
.:...  e —  guineas  reward  from  Mordecai  Bencdix,  living  in 


St.  Katherwe  Stre 


it  door  to  the  si 


1  of  the  Crown." 


He  must  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  stock ; 
and  not  the  first  time  a  Mordecai  has  found  some 
one  else  too  sharp  for  him. 

And  here  is  a  tit-bit  to  wind  up  with,  though,  to 
be  sure,  it  does  not  reflect  too  creditably  on  the 
gentry,  nobility,  nor  even  the  royal  family  of 
that  date : — 

"Bugs  effectually  destroyed  by  George  Bridges,  at  the 
'Star  and  Woolpack,'  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden— the 
Original  inventor  of  that  necessary  art.  He  has  been  about 
26  years  in  practice,  and  has,  during  that  time,  cured  about 
20,000  beds  in  London  and  the  adjacent  parts,  without 
Wring  any  ill-smell,   or  staining,    or  otherwise  hurling  the 
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furniture  ;  and  engages  to  revisit  all  beds  gratis,  to  avoid  the 


gentry,  sundry  boarding  schools,  and  indeed  in  almost 
every  street  in  London.  His  prices  are  :  stump  beds,  5s.  ; 
half-testers,  75.  6d. ;  plain  four-post  beds,  10s.  od.  ;  cornice 


beds,  double-lathed,  15s.  ;  raised  testers,  £l   Is. ;  and  sc  in 
proportion." 

And  pray  think  of  the  agonies  the  occupants  of 
those  zo.ooo  beds  endured  before  they  sent  for 
Mr.  Bridges  and  his  necessary  art.  We  have 
certainly  advanced  since  those  days  in  the  use 
of  soap  and  water. 


NOTES   ON    THE   EASTERN   CITIES    AND    MUSEUMS    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES. 


EARLY  in  1881  the  route  and  season  for  a  trip 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  long  anti- 
cipated with  pleasure,  were  finally  determined  on. 
The  principal  museums  in  the  Eastern  States  were 
the  chief  attractions,  and  it  was  specially  desirable 
to  visit  them  at  a  time  when  the  scientists  who 
have  created  or  now  direct  them  should  be  found 
in  situ.  For  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  speak  face 
to  face  with  some  of  those  great  explorers  who 
have  done  so  much  to  render  their  country 
famous  in  the  annals  of  science.  The  spring  was, 
therefore,  selected,  for  the  scientists,  like  most 
American  citizens,  flee  from  the  great  cities  during 
the  summer  months,  and  employ  the  long  vacation 
either  in  a  visit  to  Europe,  or  go  "  West "  in 
search  of  fresh  material  from  those  rich  treasure- 
houses  of  nature  which  have  already  yielded  them 
such  bountiful  results. 

So  at  noon  on  April  16th,  my  father  and  I  sailed 
from  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  the  s.s-  Gallia, 
of  5,100  tons  burden,  then  the  largest,  swiftest, 
and  most  luxuriously  fitted  of  the  Cunard  fleet. 
A  large  number  of  emigrants  went  out  in  the  Tarifa 
at  the  same  time,  an3  there  was  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  on  St.  George's  landing-stage. 
An  hour  passed  unpleasantly  away,  standing  on 
guard  over  our  belongings  in  the  keen  air  amid  a 
bewildered  crowd  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  while  sturdy  Irish 
porters  jostled  about.  Then,  having  literally  to 
light  a  way  through  to  the  tug  to  see  our  baggage 
deposited  thereon,  seramble  off  again,  and  on  to 
the  passenger  tender  alongside,  made  the  process 
of  embarkation  an  unnecessarily  wretched  one, 
and  a  bad  beginning  for  a  trip  on  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  two  hundred  and  forty  saloon  pas- 
sengers on  the  Gallia  was  Mr.  R.  S.  Rhodes,  the 
deaf  inventor  of  the  audiphone,  a  fan-like  instru- 
ment which  materially  alleviates  certain  phases  of 
deafness ;  a  liberal-minded  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
late, Bishop  Hennessey,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  several  of  his  co- 
directors  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  Rail- 
way, bent  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  American 
lines.  At  dawn  of  Sunday  the  Gallia  anchored 
amid  innumerable  seagulls  in  the  blue  waters  of 
Queenstown  Harbour,  surrounded  by  soft-outlined 
bills.    The  distant  town  and  white  villas  dotted 


about  the  slopes  clothed  with  trees  just  breaking 
into  leaf,  and  lighted  up  with  bright  spring  sun- 
shine, made  a  lovely  scene.  Here  Dr.  W.  H. 
Russell,  keen-eyed  and  alert  as  ever,  and  looking 
fit  to  chronicle  the  varying  fortunes  of  a  fresh 
campaign,  joined  the  duke's  party.  The  (lays 
passed  too  rapidly  away,  with  rope  quoits,  shuffle- 
board,  athletic  sports,  gossip,  and  betting  on  the 
run  on  deck,  and  music  at  night  in  the  saloon. 
Nor  was  the  voyage  wholly  devoid  of  domestic 
incident,  for  a  girl  baby  was  born  in  the  steerage. 
A  genial  Quaker  proved  a  "  Friend  "  in  deed,  and 
collected  £^a  for  the  little  Gallia,  as  she  was 
subsequently  christened  in  honour  of  the  vessel, 
the  wits  suggesting  that  she  received  too  much 
encouragement,  and  that  her  name  would  speedily 
degenerate  into  "Gal."  A  lively  young  widow 
became  re-engaged;  and,  unhappily,  three  seamen 
of  the  midnight  watch  were  seriously  injured 
during  a  sudden  gale  which  sprang  up  in  the 
"rolling  forties,"  and,  abating  next  day,  enabled 
us  to  realise  the  inexpressible  grandeur  of  the 
Atlantic  waves,  which  seemed  literally  moun- 
tains high  as  they  stood  out  against  the  distant 
grey  sky-line,  or  broke  over  the  bows  as  the  ship 
rose  out  of  the  trough  and  cut  her  way  through 
them  in  a  mist  of  white  foam.  By  far  the  most 
beautiful  sight  of  the  voyage  was  the  phosphor- 
escence at  night,  when  the  jelly-fishes  shone  out 
like  floating  stars  of  the  ocean.  Some  of  them,  pale 
blue,  seemed  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a  hand,  and 
twinkled  away  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
more  brilliantly  than  their  rivals  in  the  sky. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  screw  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  and  the  New  York  pilot  stepped  on 
board ;  his  first  words,  "  Lord  Bcaconsfield  is 
dead,"  casting  a  gloom  over  most  of  the  party. 
The  low  sandy  shores  of  Long  Island  were  sighted 
early  next  morning,  and  the  Bay  of  New  York 
looked  beautiful  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
under  a  truly  American  sky  of  a  bright  blue  flecked 
with  fleecy  white  clouds.  Anchoring  just  nine 
days  after  leaving  Liverpool,  for  the  quarantine 
and  customs  officers  to  board,  we  all  filed  into  the 
saloon  to  take  the  "  customary  "  oath  respecting 
contraband  goods,  a  solemn  proceeding,  which 
did  not  ensure  us  from  a  tedious  detention  at 
Pier  40,  the  new  covered    landing-stage  of  the 
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Cunard  Company  on  Manhattan  Island.  Here  we 
waited  an  hour  watching  the  baggage  as  it  was 
tumbled  pell-mell  down  a  gangway,  with  not 
unreasonable  doubts  as  to  the  strength  of  fasten- 
ings, and,  after  rescuing  our  own,  getting  it  passed 
by  an  inquisitorial  but  civil  officer  of  customs ;  and 
finally  making  it  over  with  a  dollar,  somewhat 
doubtfully,  in  exchange  for  a  slip  of  paper  to  a 
baggage  express  man,  we  felt  free  to  seek  our 
hotel. 

Realising  the  fact  that  the  American  "hack,"  or 
cab,  was  a  luxury  that  would  cost  us,  as  unwary 
strangers,  at  least  three  dollars  and  a  row,  we 
sauntered  forth  on  foot.  The  streets  in  that  part 
of  the  city,  and  the  red-brick,  green- shuttered 
houses,  remind  one  much  of  Rotterdam.  After  a 
few  inquiries,  we  reached  the  Blecker  Street  depot 
of  the  Elevated  Railroad,  and  twenty  minutes' 
experience  of  that  comfortable  mode  of  street 
transit  landed  us  at  W.  Fiftieth  Street,  within  a 
block  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Buckingham  Hotel, 
to  which  we  had  been  recommended.  New  York 
city  was  full,  although  the  season  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  we  were  more  fortunate  than  many  of 
our  fellow- voyagers,  who,  arriving  later,  found 
many  of  the  hotels  overflowing,  and  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  several  that  night.  As  it  was, 
there  was  such  an  influx  of  baggage  that  our  trap3 
had  not  arrived  at  midnight,  so  first  impressions 
of  the  baggage  express  system  were  not  favour- 
able. However,  an  investment  in  the  inevitable 
black  bag,  or  "  sleeper,"  which  is  the  inseparable 
companion  of  every  travelling  American,  relieved 
us  of  anxiety  on  future  occasions,  when,  as  was 
very  often  the  case,  the  trunks  did  not  turn  up  for 
some  time  after  us. 

We  found  the  Buckingham — a  comparatively 
small  hotel,  receiving  about  two  hundred,  chiefly 
resident  guests — to  be  on  the  European  plan,  which 
is  really  the  most  convenient  for  sight-seers,  as  it 
is  often  impossible  to  return  for  the  regular  meals; 
besides,  one  has  to  possess  one's  appetite  in  pa- 
tience on  arriving  at  an  American  house  between 
the  fixed  hours  for  feeding,  for  if  there  is  no 
restaurant  attached,  neither  love  nor  money  will 
procure  food.  It  proved  to  be  the  quietest,  most 
luxurious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  home- 
like of  all  our  many  quarters  in  the  States.  The 
manager  was  always  ready  to  give  information 
most  courteously,  a  quality  I  subsequently  learnt 
to  value  highly,  as  after-experience  taught  me  it 
was  about  as  profitable  to  quarry  granite  for  fossils 
as  to  attempt  to  extract  information  from  most  of 
the  hotel  clerks,  who,  with  the  western  "baggage 
smashers "  and  some  Irish  citizens,  are  the  only 
disagreeable  specimens  of  the  genus  homo  en- 
countered in  the  States.  For  every  American,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  gentleman  in  his  behaviour  to  women,  and 
the  country  is  a  paradise  for  the  most  timorous 
and  helpless  of  unprotected  females  to  travel  in. 

Our  rooms  were  high  up,  on  the  sixth,  but  this 
is  always  a  matter  of  indifference  everywhere,  for 
well-appointed  elevators  (lifts)  save  one  the  labour 
of  stair- mounting,  that  dreaHed  ordeal  for  weary 
tourists  in  European  hotels.  The  windows  gave 
;in  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  a  large  area  of 
square    roofs.     Just    opposite  was    the    Roman 


Catholic  cathedral  of  S.  Patrick,  a  noble  Gothic 
edifice,  built  of  pure  white  marble.  Beyond  were 
the  trees  of  Central  Park,  and  to  the  left  the  docks 
and  ships  on  the  Hudson  River,  really  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  Night  falls  early,  for  there  is  but  scant 
twilight,  and  the  sight  towards  evening  was  a  very 
weird  one.  Here  and  there  the  flare  of  a  furnace 
or  the  lights  in  Steinway*s  many-windowed  fac- 
tory ;  below,  the  paler  glare  of  electricity  ;  while 
above,  the  variegated  lamps  of  the  frequent  trains 
on  the  "Elevated,"  like  aerial  fire-serpents,  per- 
vaded the  city;  or  a  sudden  flash  and  roar 
marked  the  passage,  half  under  a  neighbouring 
roadway,  of  the  cars  of  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, and  horse-cars  innumerable  flashed  by  in  the 
avenues — ill -paved  business  thoroughfares,  and 
not  the  pleasant  boulevards  their  name  suggests. 
But  the  dull  roar  of  traffic  is  comparatively  absent 
day  and  night,  and  New  York  city,  at  its  busiest 
hours  and  in  its  busiest  streets,  seems  quiet  to  a 
Londoner's  car. 

A  large  red  stone  building  near  the  hotel,  with 
numerous  small  windows  and  many  turrets,  proved 
on  inquiry  to  be  Columbia  College,  to  which  a 
School  of  Mines  is  attached.  We  found  the 
geological  collection  connected  therewith  to  be 
affected  by  that  chronic  old-world  museum  ailment 
— want  of  space;  for  it  is  exhibited  in  a  long, 
narrow,  and  not  particularly  well  lighted  gallery 
at  the  top  of  the  building.  But  it  contains  a  fine 
series  of  Triassic  fishes  from  the  sandstones  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  historical  remains  of  the 
great  Devonian  fish — the  Dinichthys,  which  ex- 
isted in  the. Devonian  age  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  body  of  this  truly  "  terrible  fish  " 
was  about  sixteen  feet  long,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  encased,  with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  be- 
tween a  ventral  and  massive  dorsal  shield  resem- 
bling those  of  a  turtle.  Its  jaws  were  two  feet 
long,  armed  with  a  jagged  cutting  edge  and  ter- 
minal shear-like  teeth,  resembling  those  of  its 
modem  degenerate  ally,  the  small  African  Mud- 
fish (Lepidosirtn).  The  finest  specimens  of  the 
Dinichthys  were  destroyed  by  fire  soon  after  their 
discovery,  but  those  now  exhibited  here  enable 
one  to  form  a  good  idea  of  this  tyrant  of  the 
waters  in  a  bygone  epoch.  It  was  fully  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  Chief  of  the 
Survey  of  Ohio,  in  the  geological  reports  of  that 
State.  This  gentleman,  one  of  the  explorers  of 
the  wonderful  canons,  or  gorges,  of  the  Colorado 
river  in  Lieut.  Ives's  expedition,  now  holds  the 
Geological  Chair  at  Columbia  College.  He  re- 
ceived us  most  cordially,  and  took  infinite  pains  in 
describing  the  beauties  of  the  collection.  The 
hours  passed  rapidly  away  in  his  genial  society, 
and  the  hope  he  expressed  that  we  might  all  meet 
again  in  the  "  West,"  whither  he  also  was  bound 
in  the  summer,  was  heartily  reciprocated,  though 
with  but  faint  anticipations  of  realisation  on  our 
part.  Oddly  enough,  however,  three  months 
later  we  encountered  this  distinguished  and  kind- 
hearted  New  York  scientist  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  find  the  Aqua- 
rium in  Broadway  completely  broken  up.  The 
tanks  were  sold  by  auction  during  our  stay  in  the 
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city,  so  we  could  only  become  acquainted  with  the 
American  fishes  in  the  shops  and  at  table,  and, 
excepting  the  white  fish  and  shad,  there  is  nothing 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  their  edible  qualities. 
The  Canadian  salmon,  and  salmon-trout  perhaps 
equal  those  of  North  Europe,  but  in  the  States 
(California  excepted)  they  are  coarser  in  fibre 
and  far  inferior  in  flavour.  The  white  fish  abounds 
in  the  great  lakes,  and  the  shad — a  kind  of  river 
mackerel — is  also  caught  off  the  coast  and  in  New 
York  Harbour.  No  good  flat-fish  occur  off  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the  Blue  Point  oysters 
equal  their  reputation. 

A  morning  was  pleasantly  spent  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  The  annual  exhibition  was 
a  small  but  even  one,  and  there  seemed  a  smaller 
percentage  of  actually  bad  pictures  than  is  usual 
with  us.  There  were  many  lady  exhibitors,  and 
much  of  the  work  savoured  of  the  British  and 
Continental  schools.  At  first  the  ashen  flesh  tints 
of  the  portraits  seemed  unnatural,  but  observation 
proved  them  true  to  nature,  especially  in  young 
children,  who  are  remarkably  pallid.  Bierstadt, 
Moran,  and  Church  have  rendered  the  American 
landscape  painters  famous,  and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  native  humour  in  the  delineations  of  the 
domestic  and  social  life  of  the  coloured  people  and 
animal  life  also,  humour  of  a  most  original  kind. 
My  attention  was  especially  attracted  by  a  clever 
animal  picture,  in  which  Mr.W.  K.  Beard  depicts 
the  "expressions  of  the  emotions" — cariosity, 
leering  cunning,  self-appreciation,  mischief,  and  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous — in  the  features  and  atti- 
tudes of  a  number  of  bears.  These  are  truly 
"  Making  Game  of  the  Hunter" — a  weak-kneed, 
enthusiastic  naturalist  collector,  who  falls  back, 
pallid  and  gasping,  into  the  paws  of  one  bear, 
while  another  has  seized  his  gun,  and  holds  it 
with  easy  carelessness,  pointing  it,  trigger  down, 
at  their  unfortunate  victim.  Several  other  bears 
watch,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  affair,  for  the  artist 
has  given  a  distinct  individuality  to  each  animal 
actor,  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  word-pictures 
of  our  novelist  James  Payn,  who  also  succeeds  in 
enduing  his  animal  creations  with  a  vivid  and 
distinct  reality.  Another  small  canvas,  entitled, 
"  A  Bird  in  the  Hand  is  worth  Two  in  the  Bush," 
represented  a  cat  and  terrier,  both  equally  excited 
over  a  rat-hole  in  a  boarded  floor,  while  the  owl 
contemplates  them  with  amused  serenity,  clutch- 
ing a  rat  meanwhile  in  his  claw. 

The  Buckingham  was  very  conveniently  situated 
"  up  town,"  and  a  short  walk  across  Fifth  Avenue 
and  down  W.  Fiftieth  Street  brought  us  to  one  of 
the  dcpSts  of  the  Elevated,  which,  like  aerial 
Swiss  cottages,  meet  one's  eyes  about  every  third 
comer.  A  train  soon  came  up  and  as  speedily  de- 
parted, and  we  were  whirled  smoothly  and  rapidly 
away  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
over  streets  and  avenues,  round  the  most  abrupt 
curves,  on  a  level  with  the  second  or  third-floor 
windows  of  the  houses  lining  the  route.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  agreeable  mode  of  transit,  cool  even  in 
summer,  as  the  swift  motion  creates  a  current  of 
air,  and  the  double  blinds  shelter  the  roomy  cane- 
seated  and  arm-partitioned  seats  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  there  is  but  little  dust  to  annoy  one. 


But  the  grooved  iron  platforms  on  which  the 
trains  run  make  the  streets  beneath  very  dark, 
and  it  cannot  be  pleasant  for  those  who  occupy 
the  shops  and  houses  on  the  route,  for  the  trains 
run  every  few  minutes  all  hours  of  the,  day  and 
most  of  the  night.  In  fact,  it  depreciates  the 
value  of  adjacent  property;  but  New  Yorkers 
would  fare  badly  without  the  "  Elevated,"  and  the 
Philadelphians  have  recently  opened  one  on  their 


Alighting  in  about  twenty  minutes  at  Eighty- 
first  Street,  we  found  ourselves  in  surprise  in  a 
bleak  and  unfinished  quarter,  as  a  previous  glance 
at  Appleton's  map  showed  regular  lines  of  street. 
In  reality,  however,  a  tall  mansion  here  and  there, 
with  blank  rough  spaces  between,  represents  the 
W.  Seventy- second,  Seventy-third,  and  Seventy- 
fourth  Streets,  etc.,  of  this  part  of  the  city,  and 
one  can  see  natural  rock  sections  utilised  as  usual 
as  advertisement  spaces  of  the  merits  of  Gargling 
Oil,  Sozodont,  Hop  Bitters,  and  other  famous 
remedies  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  within 
four  miles  of  the  throngs  of  Broadway. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
stands  in  a  large  uneven  area  facing  Central 
Park  on  Eighth  Avenue,  between  W,  Seventy- 
seventh  and  Eighty-first  Streets.  Only  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  building  is  at  present  erected,  and  the 
ground-plan  of  our  national  "  temple  of  nature  " 
at  South  Kensington  looked  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  this  institution,  which  will 
eventually  cover  eighteen  acres.  But  the  section 
already  completed  is  perfect  in  itself.  A  spacious 
lower  hall  contains  the  mammalia  ;  that  above  is 
occupied  by  the  avian  collection,  the  birds  of 
North  America  being  admirably  represented.  The 
anthropological  collection  on  the  third  floor  is 
rich  in  American  prehistoric  remains  and  archaeo- 
logical treasures  illustrating  the  life-habits  of 
modern  savages  of  many  tribes  and  countries. 
The  upper,  or  "Geological  Hall,"  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  fine  series  of  inverte- 
brate fossils  from  the  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks 
collected  by  Professor  James  Hall,  State  Geolo- 
gist of  New  York,  in  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  field 
This,  purchased  for  the  museum  for  sixty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  is  probably  one  of  the  finest 
Paleozoic  collections  in  the  world.  It  contains 
over  seven  thousand  figured  or  type  specimens, 
and  is  specially  rich  in  shell-fish,  crinoids,  and 
extinct  crustaceans  {trilobiles),  and  some  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  fossil  sponges  (s/mmataftora), 
which  bear  a  great  external  resemblance  to  that 
much  discussed  primal  organism,  "  Dawson's 
Eozoon  Canadense." 

The  vast  galleries  are  cool,  well  ventilated,  and 
admirably  lighted.  None  of  the  museum  space 
has  been  sacrificed  to  architectural  features,  which 
have  been  throughout  subordinated  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  museum  was  erected,  there- 
fore there  is  not  a  single  ill-lighted  case  in  the 
building.  The  fittings  are  massive  and  dust-proof, 
and  the  collections  well  preserved  and  legibly 
labelled  throughout.  The  attic  floor  is  set  apart 
for  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  directorate, 
scientific  libraries,  and  suites  of  rooms  for  special 
students,  who  can  deposit  collections,    compare 
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them,  and  find  workg  of  reference  to  hand  with 
every  facility  for  serious  study.  Large  elevators 
supply  means  of  transporting  bulky  and  heavy 
material  from  basement  to  attics — necessaries 
completely  ignored  when  South  Kensington 
Natural  History  Museum  was  erected.  In  fact, 
the  institution  is  characterised  throughout  by  that 
eminently  practical  subordination  of  means  to  the 
end  in  view  which  makes  the  Americans  in  ad- 
vance of  us  in  museum  arrangements,  as  well  as 
many  other  matters. 

After  a  pleasant  chat  over  luncheon  with  the 
superintendent,  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore,  an 
enthusiastic  arch;eologist,  thoroughly  au  fail  in 
all  structural  museum  details,  and  Professor 
R.  P.  Whitfield,  the  laborious  geological  curator, 
we  were  introduced  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott.  This 
gentleman  had  just  brought  his  lengthened  in- 
vestigations on  Trilobites  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. He  showed  us  the  specimens  and  sections 
which  had  enabled  him  to  prove  that  these  ex- 
tinct organisms  were  not  limbless,  but  provided 
with  true  body  legs,  and  to  settle  this  long-dis- 
puted question.  Thus,  patient  individual  research, 
carried  on  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  adds  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  respecting  the 
structure  and  life-habits  of  the  humbler  organisms 
of  bygone  epochs.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  supplies  students  in  New  York 
city  with  an  admirable  series  of  instructive  collec- 
tions for  study.  It  provides  fireproof  receptacles 
for  valuable  scientific  libraries,  and  advanced 
students  from  all  parts  with  the  opportunities  for 
prosecuting  scientific  researches.  A  series  of  lec- 
tures, to  be  associated  with  the  Board  Schools  of 
the  city,  will  shortly  be  inaugurated,  and  promote 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences 
among  the  youthful  citizens.  The  institution  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  prominent 
citizens,  such  as  R.  L.  Stewart,  Cornelius  Van- 
dcrbilt,  and  Pierrepoint  Morgan.  It  is  supported 
by  municipal  grants  and  private  munificence,  and 
managed  by  a  small  staff  of  five  scientists. 

There  is  a  fine  view  eastwards  of  the  city  and 
Central  Park,  and  westwards  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  opposite  heights  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
from  its  windows.  Just  outside  the  main  entrance 
a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  surface  of  the 
Laurentian  schists  is  exposed,  exhibiting  grooves 
and  furrows,  the  work  of  the  great  glaciers,  which 
once  sculptured  the  whole  of  this  region,  and  are 
indisputable  evidence  of  one  of  the  numerous 
geological  vicissitudes  of  the  site  of  this  great  city. 
The  main  city  of  New  York  occupies  Manhattan, 
or  New  York  Island,  which  is  about  thirteen  miles 
long  and  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  is  separated 
from  the  New  Jersey  shore  by  the  Hudson,  and 
on  the  eastern  side  from  Brooklyn  city  on  Long 
Island  by  East  River.  Both  channels  unite  on  the 
south  to  form  the  harbour,  which  is  greatly  silted 
up.  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  describes  New  York 
Island  as,  geologically  speaking,  one  of  the  oldest 
portions  of  the  continent,  and  as  consisting  of 
strata  corresponding  in  age  with  some  horizons 
of  the  Laurentian  series  so  largely  developed  in 
Canada.  These  gneissic  and  mica  slates  also 
constitute  the  platform  of  much  of  the  adjacent 


country.  New  York  Island  remained  a  land  surface 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Palaeozoic  ages,  and 
was  therefore  exposed  to  aerial  waste  and  abrasion, 
whilst  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
rocks  were  deposited  on  either  side  of  it  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  But  in  the 
Triassic  epoch  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
neighbouring  region  was  under  water ;  that  which 
is  now  the  plain  of  New  Jersey  was  then  a  tidal 
estuary.  Numberless  bright-scaled  fishes  inhabited 
its  lagoons,  various  kinds  of  otherwise  unknown 
reptiles  left  the  imprints  of  their  footsteps  on  its 
muddy  shores,  and  gloomy  cone-bearing  forest- 
trees  crowned  the  adjacent  heights.  There  was 
considerable  volcanic  action  at  this  period,  which 
resulted  in  the  outbursts  of  trap  rock  forming 
the  palisades  of  the  Hudson  and  other  well- 
known  landmarks  of  to-day.  The  Triassic  sand- 
stones yield  the  brown  stone  of  which  New  York 
city  is  mainly  built ;  while  the  flag-stones  paving 
its  thoroughfares  are  derived  from  the  Palaeozoic 
slates,  and  are  sometimes  so  highly  charged  with 
particles  of  mica  as  to  reflect  the  sunshine  at  one's 
feet. 

In  the  succeeding  Jurassic  epochs  the  coast  re- 
gion was  again  above  water,  but  it  subsided  in 
the  Cretaceous,  when  the  green  sands  of  New 
Jersey  were  deposited.  In  the  Eocene  the  sea 
again  encroached  as  far  as  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, but  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  the.  area 
was  re-elevated  and  a  moderate  and  subsequently 
semi-tropical  climate  prevailed  from  New  York 
to  Greenland.  But  another  great  change  crept 
gradually  on,  and  a  vast  ice  sheet  came  down 
from  the  then  ice-bound  North,  bringing  an  Arctic 
climate  and  flora  in  its  wake.  The  New  York 
area  was  again  submerged  and  subjected  to  glacial 
action,  of  which  the  traces  are  everywhere  apparent 
at  this  day.  This  enormous  mass  of  ice  ground 
down  hills,  filled  up  valleys,  grinding,  scratching, 
and  polishing  the  softer  rocks  in  its  course,  and 
rounding  into  hump-like  masses  those  of  harder 
texture — as  in  the  roches  moutonees  of  Central 
Park.  It  filled  up  deep  water  channels  with  the 
material  thus  worn  away,  and  scooped  out  fresh 
water  basins,  as  that  of  Long  Island  Sound,  when 
passing  over  clay  or  sandstones  of  less  resisting 
power  than  the  older  rocks.  Long  Island,  wholly 
composed  of  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  terminal  moraine  of  this 
enormous  glacier.  Then  the  continental  shore 
line  extended  farther  seawards.  Now  the  coasts 
of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  are  gradually  sink- 
ing; so,  in  course  of  time,  nature  may  once  more 
assert  her  power,  destroy  her  own  handiwork,  and 
obliterate  those  natural  features  which  have  here 
created  a  noble  harbour  —  the  source  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  tide-washed  island 
city  of  New  York. 

Of  the  attractions  of  the  stately  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art, which  stands  oppositethe  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  the  other  side  of 
Central  Park,  I  can  say  nothing,  as  it  was  then 
closed  for  the  return  of  loan  specimens ;  but  it 
contains  the  famous  Cesnola  collection  of  Cypriote 
antiquities,  purchased  for  ^"3,000,  after  it  had 
been  offered  to  and  refused  by  the  authorities  of 
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the  British  Museum.  Near  by  stands  the  obelisk 
presented  to  the  American  Government  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  The  park  is  not  unlike  the 
Bois  de  Cambres  at  Brussels.  It  covers  over  800 
acres,  most  of  which  was  originally  rock  and 
marsh,  and  contains  ornamental  lakes  and  the 
reservoirs  which  supply  the  city  with  water,  con- 
veyed through  an  aqueduct  forty  miles  long  from 
Croton  Lake,  situated  six  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Hudson.  The  water 
is  certainly  very  good,  and  one  hears  much  of 
its  excellence.  But  imagination  sometimes  goes 
a  long  way  even  with  water-drinkers,  if  the  fol- 
lowing story  be  true.  A  hypochondriac,  who 
was  observed  by  his  friends  to  be  unusually  vigor- 
ous, told  them  he  had  not  felt  so  well  for  years, 
and  ascribed  his  cure  to  drinking  the  waters  of 
a  beautiful  mineral  spring  which  he  had  discovered 
bursting  from  some  rocks  in  Central  Park.  On 
inquiry,  however,  this  spring  proved  to  be  derived 
from  aleak  in  a  water-pipe  conveying  the  Croton 
water  into  the  city.  Some  parts  of  the  park  are 
very  rural;  one  wood -surrounded  slope,  with  sheep 
and  lambs  pasturing,  jays,  thrushes,  and  large 
bright-coloured  robins  running  about,  and  a  lake 
in  the  background,  looked  specially  picturesque. 
The  walks  and  drives  are  beautifully  planted,  and 
ferns  crop  out  of  every  rocky  nook.  The  trees 
were  but  just  breaking  into  leaf,  but  one  bright 
yellow  broom-like  shrub  was  everywhere  heavy 
with  blossoms.  It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  the 
carriages  in  the  drive ;  at  one  spot  over  a  hundred 
of  all  kinds  went  by  in  live  minutes.  The  one 
and  two-horse  slender- wheeled  buggies  swept 
swiftly  past,  the  long-tailed  horses  stepping  out 
freely  and  naturally  without  the  check  or  bearing- 
rein,  but  with  a  comical  uncontrolled  look,  as 
though  they  meant  to  sneak  off  round  the  first 
corner  with  the  carriage  and  its  owner.  Many  of 
the  horses  were  cropped  and  reined-in  in  the  stiff 
English  fashion.  American  "whips"  sit  ungracc- 
ftilly  and  hold  a  rein  in  each  hand,  but  they  are 
true  sons  of  Jehu,  and  drive  furiously  over  bad 
roads  and  most  unlikely  places.  The  horses,  as 
a  rule,  take  little  or  no  notice  of  the  rail  track  and 
locomotives,  alongside  of  which  they  frequently 
run.  Native-built  barouches  are  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome, with  a  high  seat,  and  the  coloured  coach- 
men looked  important  enough,  but  their  turn-outs 
were  generally  immaculate.  The  slender- wheeled 
"rockaways"  and  buggies,  built  of  native  hickory 
and  cherry  woods,  look  too  fragile  for  transit  over 
the  rough  pavements  which  prevail  even  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  which  was  gay  with  carriages  every  after- 
noon. But  it  is  a  narrow,  ill-paved  street,  disap- 
pointing in  aspect,  although  the  upper  part  is  lined 
with  splendid  mansions,  among  which  three  stone 
edifices,  recently  erected  for  the  Vanderbilt  family, 
attract  attention  rather  from  their  size  and  heavy 
appearance  than  any  beauty  of  design.  Asylums 
for  the  poor  are  not  shunted  into  by-ways  of  New 
York  city,  for  a  hospital  and  orphanage  front  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  amusing  to  see  children  dis- 
porting on  roller  skates  and  toy  tricycles  on  the 
side  walks  of  this  fashionable  promenade. 

The  most   beautiful   structure  connected   with 
rambling   and   unfinished   Brooklyn   city  is  the 


graceful  Suspension  Bridge  over  East  River,  which, 
eleven  years  in  construction,  it  is  supposed  will 
some  day  unite  the  two  cities.  At  present  the 
only  means  of  communication  between  them  is 
by  means  of  the  admirable  walking  beam  ferry- 
boats, which  cross  the  river  every  five  minutes,  and 
fit  exactly  into  wharfs  on  either  side,  allowing 
horses,  carriages,  and  people  to  pass  over  with 
but  a  momentary  interruption  of  traffic.  Once 
landed  in  Brooklyn,  the  horse-car  ride  to  Green- 
wood Cemetery  seemed  interminable.  Just  out- 
side the.gates  there  is  a  large  sloping  enclosure, 
for  which  it  is  said  the  late  Mr.  A.  Stewart  offered 
100,000  dollars  in  vain;  now,  byastrange  irony  of 
fate,  his  last  resting-place  is  unknown.  The 
cemetery  contains  much  that  savours  of  monu- 
mental folly,  but  the  grounds  are  very  beautiful. 
The  pink  and  white  magnolia- trees  were  borne 
down  with  blossom,  and  the  view  of  the  harbour. 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  New  York  and  New- 
Jersey  shore  is  very  extensive.  During  the  winter 
no  ground  interments  are  possible,  on  account  of 
the  frost,  and  the  coffins  are  received  into  large 
reception-rooms  built  for  the  purpose,  Recross- 
ing  the  river,  and  catching  an  "up-town"  train, 
we  were  speedily  transported  over  the  busiest  parts 
of  the  city.  In  walking  to  the  hotel  about  five  p.m. 
we  passed  down  a  street  full  of  carriages  contain- 
ing ladies  en  grande  /oilellc,  who  were  attending  a 
reception  after  a  wedding  in  one  of  the  brown- 
stone  mansions.  The  neighbouring  streets  were 
blocked  with  handsome  equipages. 

But  it  is  certainly  a  most  incongruous  city,  for 
a  shanty  is  elbowed  by  lofty  structures  even  in 
Broadway,  and  unsightly  hoardings  disfigure  one 
of  the  chief  approaches  to  Central  Park.  The 
roads  and  side-walks  are  wretchedly  paved  and  ill- 
kept,  and  some  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
simple  in  the  extreme.  A  row  of  refuse  hogsheads, 
for  instance,  standing  in  fashionable  quarters, 
contrasts  somewhat  oddly  with  white  marble 
doorsteps,  mahogany  doors,  and  silver '  door- 
knockers. That  spring,  however,  the  municipal 
government  was  notoriously  corrupt.  ,  New  York, 
like  most  of  the  big  cities,  is  ruled  by  th*  Irish 
vote.  The  Irish  abound,  and  seem,  as  a  rule,  to 
have  lost  their  bonhommie  in  the  Atlantic  transit, 
for  they  are  uncivil  and  overbearing.  They  are 
ardent  politicians,  of  course,  although  their  discern- 
ment does  not  always  equal  their  zeal.  In  the 
days  when  political  agents  met  the  emigrant  ships 
at  the  docks,  one  enterprising  fellow  accosted  a 
newly-arrived  son  of  Erin  to  ascertain  if  he  was  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican.  Pat  was  momentarily 
embarrassed,  for  he  was  "no  politishun  at  alt;" 
but  brightening  up,  asked  eagerly,  "  Have  ye  a 
givernmint  here?"  "Why,  certainly."  "Then 
put  me  down  as  agin  that,"  said  Pat,  triumph- 
antly solving  his  political  views. 

When  the  first  novelty  of  the  bustle  of  narrow 
Broadway,  with  its  ugly  chocolate- and -white  tele- 
graph posts  and  thronging  motley  crowd,  has  worn 
away,  New  York  city  palls  on  one,  and  eight  days 
after  landing  we  were  not  unwilling  to  leave,  via 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  as  the  day  boats  were 
not  running,  for  Albany,  the  political  capital  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  exceeds  England  in  size. 


ABOUT  four  years  ago,  in  July,  1878,  there 
was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  fans  in  the 
Drapers'  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  "the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Fanmakcrs.  The  Princess 
Louise  graciously  became  the  patroness  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress  of 
the  year,  with  other  public  personages,  gave  offi- 
cial eclat  to  the  show.  Prizes  were  allotted,  and 
many  thousand  visitors  were  delighted  by  the  dis- 
play of  above  thirteen  hundred  fans,  old  and  new. 
The  catalogue  is  a  document  of  historical  as  well 
as  artistic  interest,  and  is  enriched  by  a  prefatory 
essay  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  George 
Augustus  Sala. 

There  have  been  various  exhibitions  of  fans,  at 
South  Kensington-  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  collection  so  varied  and  complete 
will  ever  again  be  brought  together  as  in  that  at 
the  Drapers' Hall.  The  money  value  of  the  ob- 
jects was  estimated  at  above  /~i5,ooo,  but  the 
chief  interest  lay  in  the  art  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  exhibition.  Of  some  of  the  more  notable 
objects  we  give  illustrations,  but  more  permanent 
interest  attaches  to  the  general  subject  than  to 
individual  specimens.  The  collection  was  speedily 
dispersed,  but  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  preface 
in  the  catalogue,  in  which  Mr.  Sala  discoursed  on 
the  history  and  literature  of  fans.  From  this  we 
extract  a  few  notes. 

It  would  be  useless  to  insist  on  the  immense 
antiquity  of  the  fan,  as  its  employment  in  the 
East  dates  literally  from  time  immemorial.  The 
lotus  orthe  peacock- feather  fan — several  paintings 
of  both  of  which  varieties  have  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii  and  at  Stabia — was,  from  its  long 
h.indlc  and   rigid  mount,  peculiarly  adapted  to 


being  manipulated  by  another  person  to  the  indi- 
vidual fanned ;  thus  in  Roman  houses  there  was 
usually  a  young  slave,  called  the  fiabtlliftr,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  stand  behind  the  Domina  and  fan 
her  when  required.  Inattention  to  the  due  manage- 
ment of  Xhsflabellum  exposed  the  flabettifer  to  the 
l  imminent  risk  of  making  personal  acquaintance 
I  with  another  domestic  appliance  in  constant  use, 
the/!agel/um.  Precisely  the  same  functions  were 
exercised,  under  similar  penalties  in  case  of 
failure,  by  juvenile  negroes  and  negresses  in  the 
days  of  West  Indian  slavery ;  and  the  Indian 
punkah,  without  which  no  bungalow  is  complete, 
is  only  a  mechanical  modification  of  the  e 


M.    Blondel,    however,    in   his   "  Histoire  des 

Eventails,"  alleges  that  fans,  or  air-coolers  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  were  in  use  in  Spain  and 
in  Italy  in  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze,  while  a  bas- 
relief  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Koyosundjjk  shows 
that  a  machine  almost  exactly  similar  to  the 
modern  Indian  punkah  was  employed  by  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that 
the  Greeks  received  the  fan  from  the  Assyrians 
through  intermediate  trade  with  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  although  Homer  and  Anacreon  make  no  men- 
tion of  fans,  their  use  is  distinctly  adverted  to  in 
the  "Orestes"  of  Euripides.  From  many  designs 
extant  on  ancient  urns  it  is  likewise  proved  that 
the  art  of  fan-making  had  made  great  progress 
among  the  Etruscans.  _  Huge  parasol-fans  were 
extensively  used  in  the  liturgic  rites  of  Pagan 
Rome,  and  were  adopted  in  the  ceremonies  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church — witness  the  enormous 
feathered  banners  borne  before  the  Pope  when  lit- 
is carried  processionally  in  the  ttdia  geslaloria 
round  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  desirable  that  feather-fans 
should  become  fashionable.  The  material  does 
not  present  a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  air  to 
render  it  useful  as  a  ventilator ;  feathers  easily 
yield  to  the  attacks  of  damp,  dust,  moths,  and 
moisture,  and  a  large  demand  for  them  necessarily 
involves  the  necessity  for  the  cruel  slaughter  of 
numbers  of  innocent  and  beautiful  creatures. 
There  are  plenty  of  legitimate  materials  from 
which  fan-mounts  can  be  made ;  from  ebony  to- 
ivory,  from  silk  and  satin  to  the  perfumed  woods 
of  India,  the  bamboo  of  China,  and  the  lacquered 
wood  and papier-macki of  Japan;  but  the  branch 
of  production  in  this  respect  which  the  exhibition 
promoted  by  the  Fanmakers'  Company  seems 
specially  designed  to  stimulate,  is  the  painting  by 
hand  of  artistic  fan-mounts  on  silk,  satin,  vellum, 
or  chicken-skin.  Fruit  and  flower  pieces,  figure 
subjects,  arabesques,  landscapes,  miniatures — 
almost  every  variety,  in  fine,  of  decorative  art — can 
be  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  enriching  fan- 
mounts.  The  process  of  painting,  while  it  de- 
mands   taste,   skill,   and  sedulous    care,    is    not 


surrounded — as  is  the  case  with  etching  and  with 
painting  on  china  or  earthenware — with  any  very 
trying  technical  difficulties  ;  and  it  is  thus  a  pur- 
suit particularly  suitable  to  be  followed  by  women. 
It  might  be  injudicious,  perhaps,  to  exclude  from 
the  category  of  fan-decorating  processes  deserving 
praise  the  higher  forms  of  chromo -lithography  or 
of  block-printing  in  colours,  when  the  fans  have 
to  be  sold  cheaply  ;  but  the  beau  ideal  of  an  artistic 
fan  is  one  painted  entirely  by  hand,  and  which,  if 
it  be  deftly  executed,  becomes  thereby  "  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  History  yet  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  Leonora  d'Este's  fan,  which, 
kissing,  she  threw  to  Tasso  as  an  avowal  of  her 
love ;  and  there  is  a  fan,  the  shape  of  which  has 
been  immortalised  by  Titian,  and  only  a  single 
specimen  of  which,  in  open-worked  parchment, 
decorated  with  the  rarest  Venetian  lace,  is,  it  is 
stated,  in  existence.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  water-colour  painting 
began  to  be  employed  in  the  decoration  of  paper 
and  parchment  fans  in  Europe,  although  for  many 
centuries  Chinese  fans  had  been  painted  in 
aquarelle.  In  France,  fan-painting  made  great 
progress  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  iv  and  Louis  xm, 
but  it  was  only  in  that  of  Louis  xrv  that  the 
Eventaillhtes  succeeded  in  having  their  rights  ac- 
knowledged by  a  charter  of  incorporation.      The 


lege  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  the  article. 
A  similar  conflict  of  interests  may  have  occurred 
in  England.  Thus  the  Fanmakers*  Company 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  that  their  incor- 
poration took  place  so  late  as  the  eighth  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  Grand  Monarque  was  still  on  the 
French  throne. 

Two  of  the  most  beautiful  eighteenth  century 
fans  extant  are,  one,  the  mount  of  which  is  of 
lace,  and  which  belonged  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, and  another  of  carved  ivory,  presented  by 
the  City  of  Dieppe  (still  renowned  for  its  ivory 
carving)  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  on 
the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  in  1785. 
The  Pompadour  fan  is  probably  of  Italian  origin. 
Nine  years  were  consumed  in  making  it,  and  it 
cost  ^6,000  sterling.  Each  section,  in  addition 
to  the  embroidery,  is  decorated  with  a  medallion 
containing  a  masterpiece  of  miniature-painting. 
Marie  Antoinette's  fan,  qualified  by  Balzac  as 
"  the  handsomest  of  all  celebrated  fans,"  is  open- 
worked,  and  carved  with  the  representation  of  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Le 
Flamand,  after  a  design  by  Vien,  first  painter  to 
the  household  of  Louis  xv. 

There  are  numerous  well-known  historical  ex- 
amples of  "eccentric  fans,"  the  eccentricity  of 
which    has   generally   been    found   to   mar   their 


various  crafts  of  artisans  and  dealers  connected 
with  the  fan  industry  had  previously  fiercely  con- 
tested the  recognition  of  fan-making  as  a  distinct 
art,  as  this  would  have  deprived  them  of  the  privi- 


beauty.  Such  are  the  "  doubled  "  fan,  the  "  para- 
sol "  fan,  the  "  pocket-hook  "  fan,  the  "  dressing- 
case  "  fan,  and  the  *'  pistol "  fan.  At  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  in  1873,  was  displayed  a  very  peculiar 


f;m,  each  rib  of  which  represented  either  a  fork,  a 
spoon,  a  knife,  a  comb,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  each 
piece  being  easily  removable  when  required  with- 
out disarranging  the  symmetry  of  the  whole. 
"Opera-glass"  fans  and  "  scent- bottle "  fans, 
"agenda"  fans  for  balls — for  inscribing  a  lady's 
engagements  to  dance — "calendar"  fans,  com- 
prising a  complete  almanack,  have  been  popular 
enough  at  different  times,  while  abanicos  de  la 
Plaza  de  Toros,  or  "  buli-fighting  "  fans,  decorated 
with  lively  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  pka- 
<!om,  bandcrilleros,  and  ma/adores  of  the  day,  are 
often  seen  in  Spain.  A  Spanish  lady  is,  however, 
usually  content,  for  every-day  purposes,  with  a 
large  fan  of  black  or  crimson  silk,  with  an  ivory 
or  ebony  handle  wholly  unomamented.  With 
such  an  abanico  she  can  converse  fluently  in  that 
copious  but  difficult  vocabulary  the  "language  of 
the  fan" — a  language  far  more  dramatically  ex- 
pressive than  that  of  flowers. 

The  fan  has  been  celebrated  by  the  pens  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  of  Congreve'  and  Gay.  It 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pictures  of 
Hogarth.  Mrs.  Chencvix,  the  "toy-woman" 
from  whom  Horace  Walpole  purchased  the  cot- 
tage which  he  developed  into  Strawberry  Hill, 
iind  "Charles,"  the  famous  vendor  of  "clouded 
canes,"  described  in  the  "Tatler,"  had  probably 
made  a  good  deal  of  their  money  by  a  spirited 
trade  in  fans. 

How  completely  fan-making,  as  a  branch  of 
Tiritish  manufacturing  in  dust  ry,  had  declined 
among  us  at  so  recent  a  period  as  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
will  be  shown  by  referring  to  the  official,  descrip- 
tive, and  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 
•  if  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations  in  1851. 
From  Spain  was  sent  a  series  of  fans  and  paint- 
ings for  fans.  Exhibits  of  a  like  kind  were  dis- 
played from  France.  Fans,  either  dainty,  or 
■  piaint,  or  quaintly  savage  in    design,  were  sent 


from  Ceylon,  from  China,  from  Egypt,  from 
Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  From  Great  Uritain,  in  the  way 
of  fan  production,  came  nothing  whatever.  We 
were,  at  the  epoch  named,  content  to  leave  the 
production  of  artistically  painted  fans  in  the  hands 
of  our  French  neighbours.  The  nascent  interest 
in  these  beautiful  articles  felt  by  the  cultivated 
portion  of  the  community  was  shown  by  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  Fans  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington  in  1870, 

In  the  literature  of  fans,  nothing  is  more 
classical  than  Addison's  paper  (No.  102  of  the 
"  Spectator")  on  the  Fan  Exercise,  which  is  de- 
scribed with  delicate  humour. 

"  Mr.  Spectator, — Women  are  aimed  with  fans  as  men 
with  swords,  and  sometimes  do  more  execution  with  them. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  ladies  may  be  entire  mistresses 
of  the  weapon  which  they  bear,  I  have  erected  an  academy 
for  the  training  up  of  young  women  in  Ihe  exercise  of  the 
fan,  according  to  the  most  fashionahle  airs  and  motions  that 
are  now  practised  at  court.  The  ladies  who  cany  fans  under 
me  are  drawn  up  twice  a  day  in  my  great  hatl,  where  they 
are  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
following  words  of  command  :  '  Handle  your  fans,'  '  Unfurl 
your  fans,'  'Discharge  your  fans,'  '  Ground  your  fans,'  ■  Re- 
cover yonr  fans,'  '  Flutter  your  fans.'  £y  the  right  observa- 
tion of  these  few  plain  words  of  command,  a  woman  of 
tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply  herself  diligently  to  her 
exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one  half-year,  shall  be  ahle  In 
give  her  fan  all  the  graces  that  can  possibly  enter  into  thai 
little  modish  machine. 

"  But,  to  the  end  (hat  my  readers  may  form  to  themselves 
a  right  notion  of  this  exercise,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  10 
them  in  all  its  parts.  When  my  female  regiment  is  drawn 
up  in  array,  with  every  one  her  weapon  in  her  hand,  upon 
my  giving  the  word  to  '  Handle  their  fans,'  each  of  thi-m 
shakes  her  fan  at  me  with  a  smile,  then  gives  her  right-hand 
woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  then  presses  her  lips  with 
the  extremity  of  her  fan,  then  lets  her  arms  fall  in  an  easy 
motion,  and  stands  in  readiness  to  receive  the  next  word  of 
command.  All  this  is  done  with  a  close  fan,  and  is  generally 
learned  in  the  first  week. 

"  The  next  motion  is  that  of  '  Unfurling  the  fan,'  in  which 
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i  comprehended  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  as  also 


month's  practice.  This  part  or  the  exercise  pleases  the 
spectators  more  than  any  other,  as  it  discovers  on  a  sudden 
an  infinite  number  of  Cupids,  garlands,  altars,  birds,  beasts, 
rainbows,  and  the  like  agreeable  figures  that  display  them- 
selves to  view,  whilst  every  one  in  the  regiment  holds  a  pic- 
ture in  her  hand. 

"Upon  my  giving  the  word  to  'Discharge  their  fans,' 
they  give  one  general  crack  that  may  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance  when  the  wind  sits  fair.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  exercise  ;  but  I  have  several  ladies 
with  me,  who  at  their  first  entrance  could  not  give  a  pop 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  a  room,  who 
can  now  discharge  a  fan  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  make 
a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  I  have  likewise  taken  care — 
tn  order  to  hinder  young  women  from  letting  off  their  fans 

E  places  or  on  unsuitable  occasions— to  show  upon 
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likewise  invented  a  fan  with  which  a  girl 
by  the  help  of  a  little  wind  which  is  enclosed  about  one  of 
the  largest  sticks,  can  make  as  loud  a  crack  as  a  woman  of 
fifty  with  an  ordinary  fan. 

"  When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  command 
in  course  is  to  'Ground  their  fans.'  This  teaches  a  lady  to 
quit  her  fan  gracefully  when  she  throws  it  aside  in  order  to 
take  up  a  pack  of  cards,  adjust  a  curl  of  hair,  replace  a 
falling  pin,  or  apply  herself  to  any  other  matter  of  import- 
ance. This  part  of  the  exercise,  as  it  only  consists  in  tossing 
a  fan  with  an  air  upon  a  long  table— which  stands  by  for 
that  purpose — may  be  learned  in  two  days'  time  as  well  as  in 
a  twelvemonth. 
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not    difficult,   provided   a  woman  applies  her 
thoughts  to  it. 

"The  'Fluttering  of  the  fan'is  the  last— and,  indeed,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  whole  exercise — but  if  a  lady  does  not 
mis-spend  her  time  she  may  make  herself  mistress  of  it  in 
three  months.  I  generally  lay  aside  the  dog  days  and  the 
hot  time  of  the  summer  for  the  teaching  this  part  of  the 
exercise,  -  for  as  soon  as  ever  I  pronounce,  '  Flutter  your 
fans '  the  place  is  filled  with  so  many  zephyrs  and  gentle 
breezes  as  are  very  refreshing  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
though  they  might  be  dangerous  to  ladies  of  a  tender  consti- 

"  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  motions  to  be  made  use 
of  in  the  Sutter  of  a  fan.  There  is  the  angry  flutter,  the 
modest  flutter,  the  timorous  flutter,  the  confused  flutter,  the 
merry  flutter,  and  the  amorous  flutter.  Not  lo  be  tedious, 
there  is  scarce  any  motion  of  the  mind  which  does  not  pro- 
duce a  suitable  agitation  in  the  fan  ;  insomuch,  that  if  I  only 
see  the  fan  of  a  disciplined  lady  I  know  very  well  whether 
she  laughs,  frowns,  or  blushes.  I  have  seen  a  fan  so  very 
angry  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  the  absent 
lover  who  provoked  it  to  have  come  within  the  wind  of  it, 
and  at  other  times  so  very  languishing  that  I  have  been 
glad  for  the  lady's  sake  the  lover  was  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  it.  I  need  not  add  that  a  fan  is  either  a  prude 
or  coquette,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person  who  bears 
it.  To  conclude  my  letter,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  1  have 
from  my  own  observations  compiled  a  little  treatise  for  the 
use  of  my  scholars,  entitled,  'The  Passions  of  the  Fan,' 
which  I  will  communicate  to  yon  if  you  think  it  may  be  of 
use  to  the  public." 


THE    RUINS    OF    P^STUM. 


AMONG  the  antiquities  of  Southern  Italy,  a 
region  rich  in  classic  associations,  few  pre- 
sent greater  attraction  to  the  tourist  than  the 
rains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pas  stum.  Till  compara- 
tively recent  times  these  ruins  were  scarcely  known 
and  rarely  visited,  although  in  some  respects  unique 
in  character  and  of  rare  grandeur.  Now  that  there 
are  facilities  for  reaching  the  place  by  train  from 
Salerno,  we  may  expect  that  wider  interest  will  be 
shown  in  regard  to  the  remains  of  a  city  once  re- 
nowned in  history  and  in  poetry.  What  classic 
scholar  does  not  know  Virgil's  allusion  in  his 
Georgics  to  the  roses  of  Pa;stum — "  biferi  rosaria 
Paesti "  ?  Twice  a  year,  the  spring  and  autumn, 
there  was  lavish  growth  of  the  fragrant  flowers 
there  cultivated.  Of  these  Rose  Gardens  not 
a  trace  remains.  And  in  old  Roman  history, 
when  Paestum  was  a  colony,  it  was  one  of  the 
Italian  cities  which  remained  faithful  in  all  trials, 
even  during  the  reverses  of  the  second  Punic  War. 
Once  a  rich  and  flourishing  city  and  seaport,  it  is 
now  a  desolate  place,  but  with  gigantic  remains 
of  three  temples  in  a  state  of  marvellous  preser- 
vation. 

Let  us  recall,  in  few  words,  the  chief  events  in 
the  history  of  Psestum.  The  date  of  the  first 
foundation  is  unknown,  but  it  was  occupied,  five 
or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  by  a 
colony  from  Sybaris,  when  that  city  ruled  over  all 
Lucania.  These  colonists  of  Greek  race  called 
the  place  Posidonia — the  city  of  Poseidon  or  Nep- 


tune. That  it  long  continued  an  important  mari- 
time city  we  know  from  the  designs  on  coins  and 
medals.  We  know  also  that  the  citizens  volun- 
teered to  equip  galleys  in  aid  of  the  Romans, 
after  they  became  their  subjects.  Psestum  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  shortly  after  the  departure 
of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy.  There  are  various  allusions 
to  the  place  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers  down  to 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  city  in  Southern  Italy  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  fifth 
century,  at  which  time  the  Bishop  of  Psestum  is 
mentioned  among  those  who  attended  a  council 
at  Rome.  In  after  ages  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Saracens,  and  then  of  the  Norman  pirates,  till 
it  fell  into  decay,  the  port  being  silted  up,  and  the 
territory  around  turned  into  a  swamp  from  the 
neglect  of  the  river  courses.  During  many  cen- 
turies the  fear  of  marsh  malaria  and  of  lawless 
brigands  kept  the  once  fertile  region  in  seclusion, 
and  the  former  glories  of  the  city  seemed  for- 
gotten. 

It  was  only  in  the  middle  of  last  century  that 
Antonini,  in  a  work  on  the  topography  of  Lucania, 
recalled  attention  to  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of 
Psestum.  Mazzochi,  and  other  Italian  architects 
and  scholars,  took  up  the  subject,  and  in  1770 
Mr.  Swinburne  first  made  the  antiquities  known 
to  Englishmen,  followed  by  the  descriptions  of 
Wilkins  in  his  "Magna  Grascia."  They  are 
described  in  all  modern  guide-books. 


THE  RUINS   OF  PJESTUM. 


There  arc  no  authentic  data  for  determining  the 
age  or  the  origin  of  these  majestic  ruins,  especially 
of  the  great  temple,  which  is  popularly  called  by 
the  name  of  Neptune,  though  without  other  reason 
than  that  the  city  was  once  named  after  him. 
Whether  the  builders  were  Phoenicians,  or  Pelasgi, 
or  later  Greeks,  is  not  known,  but  the  temples 
are  generally  admitted  to  have  belonged  to  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  Roman  colonisation. 

As  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ruins  there  is  no 
question.  The  style  is  of  the  earliest  Doric,  and 
the  structure  is  of  such  cyclopcan  materials  as  to 
have  been  saved  from  the  ravages  of  ordinary 
spoilers.  The  columns  are  at  their  base  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  five  feet  'at  the 


top,  the  height  being  less  than  thirty  feet.  The 
great  temple  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  seventy- eight  feet.  The  other 
temples,  named  respectively  the  Temple  of  Vest:i 
or  Ceres,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  with  other 
fragmentary  rains,  are  also  worthy  of  more  careful 
study  than  has  been  hitherto  given  by  archaeolo- 
gists. What  is  recorded  of  recent  exploration-; 
will  be  found  in  ordinary  books  of  reference,  audi 
as  Travellers'  Handbooks,  Smith's  Dictionary  i>: 
Ancient  Geography,  and  the  Encyclopedias ;  the 
information  afforded  being  somewhat  meagre,  and 
compiled  from  the  same  authorities. 

Our  engraving  is  from  a  recently- taken  photo- 
graph. 
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XV. — THE   GRAND  SOCIAL  HINDRANCE  TO  THRIFT 

AND   PROVIDENCE. 

WE  have  thus  touched  a  great  number  of  the 
more  obvious  hindrances  to  thrift  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things. 
And  probably  many  a  one  of  our  readers,  who, 
perhaps,  from  previous  unfamiliarity  with  the 
subject,  will  have  noticed  for  the  first  time  the 
existence  of  these  hindrances,  will  have  said  to 
himself  something  like  this:  "These  difficulties, 
so  plain  when  closely  viewed,  so  indistinct  from 
a  distance,  arc  doubtless  many  and  great ;  but  in 
their  kind  and  their  degree  they  are  difficulties 
common,  more  or  less,  to  all  men  in  all  places. 
Their  existence  and  their  magnitude  does  not, 
after  all,  solve  the  question,  which  so  constantly 
forces  itself  upon  our  notice,  why  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  which  ours  is,  should  have 
such  horrible  want  and  misery  to  show,  and  why, 
in  our  land,  where  wages  are  highest  and  hours 
of  labour  fewest,  there  should  be,  as  there  admit- 
tedly is,  an  exceptional  and  appalling  amount  of 
wastefulness  and  misery.  Individual  recklessness 
may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world ;  but  why  is 
it  so  common  in  England  as  to  have  become  its 
national  reproach  ?" 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  deplorable  fact.  And  it  would  be  a 
cruel  libel  on  the  nature  of  English  men  and 
women  to  admit  that  the  reason  of  our  national 
thriftlessness  lies  in  our  own  moral  depravity; 
that,  in  a  country  which  owes  all  its  prosperity 
and  greatness  to  Christianity,  people  so  generally 
should  be  found  acting  contrary  to  the  first  social 
■  principles  that  religion  lays  down  (in  requiring 
every-  man,  on  pain  of  being  reckoned  a  denier  of 
the  faith,  to  prO"ide  for  his  own,  and,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary,  to  provide  for  himseif),  would  be 
incredible,  were  our  social  circumstances  exactly 
identical  with  those  of  poorer  and  less  religious 


nations,  which  do  their  Christian  duty,  in  this 
respect,  far  more  faithfully  than  we.  If  this  grave 
fault  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  English  people  as 
an  exceptional  moral  taint,  it  would  be,  however 
humbling  -to  our  pride,  less  shameful  to  our 
character,  and  we  should  be  objects  of  compas- 
sion rather  than  of  blame.  But  this  is  not  so. 
The  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  English  nature. 
which  is  no  worse  than  French  or  Swiss  or  Ger- " 
man  nature ;  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  our  laws.  And 
so  much  the  better  for  our  future  prospects,  since 
we  may  change  bad  laws,  or  neutralise  their  bad 
effects,  as  we  grow  older  and  grow  wiser;  but  we 
cannot  change  our  nature,  however  bad  that 
nature  be. 

In  a  word,  and  the  word  cannot  be  made  to<- 
Strong  to  attract  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my 
readers,  it  is  not  because  our  people  are  naturally  a 
bad,  beggarly,  thriftless  race,  that  our  great  nationn  I 
wealth  is  disgraced  by  our  great  national  wretch- 
edness. It  is  because  of  the  existence  in  Eng- 
land, and  nowhere  else,  of  a  bad  and  demoralising 
Poor  Law,  which,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show, 
makes  such  multitudes  of  our  people  reckless, 
improvident,  and  miserable. 


A  good  many  people  who  have  not  studied  the 
question  arc  always  ready  to  fall  foul  of  this 
strong  general  statement  I  have  made.  They  sav 
that  as  there  are  Poor  Laws  in  other  countries,  a* 
well  as  Poor  Laws  in  England,  our  Poor  Law  is  not 
exceptional  at  all ;  and  in  support  of  this  statement 
they  refer  to  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  (and 
now  scarce)  Blue-book,  published  in  1875,3s  a 
Parliamentary  paper  [C — 1155]  on  "Poor  Laws 
in  Foreign  Countries?'  The  error  they  fall  into 
is  in  wrongly  supposing  that  no  other  nation  can 
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have  or  make  any  law  affecting;  the  poor  different 
from  our  own. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  book 
whose  title  they  quote ;  we  find  there  (p.  7)  the 
following  authoritative  statement :  "There  are  only 
two  countries  in  Europe,  England  and  Denmark, 
in  which  the  poor  are  relieved  exclusively  by  a 
special  tax  levied  for  the  purpose." 

We  turn  to  the  special  report  on  the  Danish 
Poor  Law,  sent  in  by  Mr.  Strachey,  and  find  the 
admitted  badness  of  the  system  there  existing  to 
have  led  to  the  initiation  of  thorough  reform  of 
their  method,  which  is  still  in  progress,  though 
not  yet  accomplished  ;  and  the  general  reform  to 
have  been  proved  indispensable,  even  though  the 
Danish  system,  exceptional  though  it  be,  is  so  far 
from  coinciding  exactly  with  the  worst  features  of 
our  English  method  (wherewith  it  is  disgracefully 
coupled)  that  Mr.  Strachey  is  able  to  say  in  his 
report  (p.  118,  line  6),  "  There  are  in  Denmark  no 
poor  raits."  This  may  be  sufficient,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  to  prove  the  fact  that  our  English 
Poor  Law  is  exceptional. 


The  principle  of  our  Poor  Law  system,  which 
compels  all  thrifty  and  provident  people,  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  to  support  all  wasteful  people, 
seems  in  itself  so  very  unreasonable,  that  a  vast 
number  of  persons  volunteer  in  its  defence  the 
statement  that  its  existence  renders  it  impossible 
for  any  one  in  England  to  die  of  hunger. 

This  excuse  for  a  bad  law  existing  here,  which 
does  not  exist  elsewhere,  can  only  be  allowed  to 

Fiass  on  the  supposition  that  more  persons  die  of 
lunger  in  other  civilised  countries  than  in  our  own. 
L'nhappily  there  is  no  ground  save  that  of  wild 
gratuitous  conjecture  for  any  statement  of  the 
kind.  There  is  recorded  proof  the  other  way.  The 
official  returns  drawn  from  verdicts  of  coroners' 
juries,  and  published  in  our  newspapers  last  year, 
shocked  not  England  only,  but  all  civilised  Europe, 
by  the  statement  that,  in  the  London  district 
alone,  one  hundred  and  one  deaths  from  sheer 
starvation  had  taken  place  in  the  year  1880! 
Supposing  (what  some  persons  allege  without  any 
knowledge)  that  in  other  countries  such  deaths 
are  neither  investigated  nor  recorded,  the  fact  of 
the  universal  outcry  raised  in  the  European  press 
by  our  sad  record  shows,  at  all  events,  a  general 
conviction  that  such  deaths  are  at  least  vastly  rarer 
in  foreign  countries  than  they  are  here.  And 
herein  we  find  abundant  proof  that  our  vaunted 
system  is  not  by  any  means  a  practical  success, 
even  so  far  as  making  death  by  hunger  either  im- 
possible or  less  rare  than  in  countries  which  do 
without  our  unprincipled  Poor  Law.  And  its 
manifest  failure  in  practice  extinguishes  the  one 
excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  its  altogether  vicious 
theory. 


A  great  many  easy-going  people  would  at  once 
take  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question.    They 


would  say,  in  view  of  our  Poor  Law  system,  some- 
thing like  this:  "That  which,  as  Christians,  we 
admit  to  be  an  individual  duty,  namely,  to  benefit 
and  help  the  poor,  has,  by  the  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence of  England,  been  saved  from  the  risk  of 
failure  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  or  injudicious  in- 
dividuals, and  raised  into  a  national  exercise  of 
Christian  charity  so  simple,  kind,  and  comprehen- 
sive that,  no  matter  what  amount  of  distress  may 
come  upon  the  poorest  of  our  people,  no  one  need 
ever  perish  in  this  happy  land  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing, or  of  shelter,  or  of  food.  We  have  lifted  the 
care  of  the  poor  from  the  sphere  of  individual 
conscience  to  that  of  national  compulsion,  and, 
going  further  still  in  our  good  work,  have  shifted 
the  burden  borne  so  long  by  the  Good  Samaritan 
alone  on  to  the  unwilling  shoulders  of  the  selfish 
passers-by.  For  every  one  who,  by  any  cause 
whatever,  is  brought  to  destitution,  we  make  a 
national  provision  which  that  state  of  destitution 
gives  him  a  right  to  claim." 

This  is  the  common  conception  of  our  national 
treatment  of  the  poor,  as  being  Christian  charity, 
entertained  by  people  who  have  never  given  an 
hour's  serious  thought  to  the  subject. 

Its  error  is  patent  from  the  fact  that  not  one- 
single  penny  of  our  eight  millions  a  year,  con- 
tributed for  poor  rate,  is  ever  given  in  the  name 
of  Christ  for  charity,  but  is  taken  from  all,  the 
thrifty  poor  men  as  well  as  rich  men,  by  the 
direct  demand  of  the  tax-collector,  under  the 
strong  compulsion  of  the  law,  and  is  levied  from 
"Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels,"  as  well  as  from 
Christians.  No  one  ever  hears  or  has  heard  of  a 
ratepayer  complaining  that  the  demand  made 
upon  him  for  Christian  charity  in  the  way  of  poor 
rate  was  too  small,  and  volunteering  to  pay  a 
much  larger  sum  to  satisfy  his  own  sense  of 
charitable  dnty.  There  are  many,  thank  God, 
who  are  nobly  generous  in  the  amount  of  their 
almsgiving,  but  by  universal  consent  they  keep 
this  Christian  work  carefully  and  totally  distinct 
from  the  communistic  levy  of  poor  rate.  Charity, 
to  be  Christian  at  all,  must  be  spontaneous,  must 
be  given,  and  given  with  pleasure ;  poor  rate,  on 
the  contrary,  is  involuntary,  never  given,  but 
taken,  never  handed  over  with  pleasure ;  in  even- 
measurable  sense  it  differs  from,  instead  of  coin- 
ciding with,  true  Christian  charity.  And  so  far 
from  being,  or  being  like.  Christian  charity,  which 
is  good  and  holy  in  itself,  our  Poor  Law  system  is 
absolutely  wrong  in  principle,  practice,  and  policy; 
a  strong  enough  assertion,  no  doubt,  but  one 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  prove. 


Our  national  treatment  of  national  poverty,  as 
compelling  all  thrifty  men  to  support  all  wasteful 
men,  is  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  of  revelation,  and  of  reason. 

It  opposes  the  law  of  nature,  which  teaches  us 
that  every  living  thing  which  God  has  made,  when 
it  reaches  maturity,  has  to  provide  its  own  sub- 
sistence, and  that  any  species  in  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  law  ceases  to  operate,  must,  in 
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the  course  of  nature,  die  out,  become  extinguished, 
.  and  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  Poor  Law  system  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
.revelation,  to  the  word  of  God  in  which  we  trust, 
so  long  as  that  word  tells  us  that  "  if  a  man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  and  that  "  if  a 
man  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for 
those  of  his  own  house  (a  thing  impossible  unless 
-he  provide  for  himself),  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

And  our  Poor  Law  system  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  reason,  a  point  to  be  proved  in  many  ways, 
but  which  I  need  only  treat  in  one.  It  gives  to 
every  man,  if  destitute,  a  claim  to  be  supported 
by  his  fellow-men,  without  considering  that,  if 
every  man  chose  (as  so  many  do)  to  qualify  him- 
self for  preferring  such  a  claim,  all  would  be 
destitute,  there  would  be  none  to  support  them, 
and  all  would  starve. 

xx. — OUR  I 


This  would  seem  to  follow  naturally  from  the 
Tact  of  its  wrong  principle,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  establish  the  statement  by  direct  proof  instead 
of  by  inference,  for  it  inflicts  a  daily,  distinct  in- 
justice upon  every  class  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  It  hurts  the  ratepayer;  it  injures  the 
rate-receiver ;  it  corrupts  the  moral  sense  of  the 
nation.  These  are  three  points  which  are  within 
reach  of  easy  proof. 

The  injury  to  the  ratepayer  lies  in  this :  that 
our  system  compels  the  independent -minded,  in- 
dustrious citizen,  who  makes  his  own  proper  pro- 
vision— very  often  by  stem  and  lifelong  self-denial 
— to  support  the  bad,  the  wasteful,  and  the  self- 
indulgent  citizen,  who,  trusting  to  future  rate- 
relief,  refuses  all  his  life  long  to  lay  by  a  farthing, 
and  dooms  himself — and,  it  may  be,  a  hapless  wife 
and  miserable  family — to  a  life  of  degradation 
and  despair.  Of  two  men,  living  side  by  side, 
earning  the  same  wages,  and  owning  equal  oppor- 
tunities, it  takes  property  from  the  one  who  does- 
his  duty  to  his  country,  his  family,  and  himself,  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  man  who  fulfils  no  social  duty 
and  obeys  no  social  law. 

We  have  next  to  see  how  our  Poor  Law  system 
hurts  the  rate-receiver  as  well  as  the  ratepayer. 
Its  very  tender  mercies  are  cruel ;  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  If  pauper  relief  were  given  on  a 
luxurious,  or  even  on  a  plentiful  scale,  the 
claimants  would  multiply,  while  the  contributors 
would  diminish,  and  the  burden  would  become 
impossible  for  the  nation  to  bear.  Therefore 
Poor  Law  provision  must  be  kept  down  just  to  the 
lowest  modicum  of  aid  which  can  sustain  exist- 
ence. As  a  fact,  there  are  many  prisons  where 
the  dietary  for  persons  undergoing  punishment  is 
more  liberal  and  costly  than  in  workhouses,  whose 
guiltless  inmates  are  wrongly  supposed  to  be 
recipients  of  a  national  blessing.  There  are, 
besides,  in  and  out  of  workhouses,  multitudes  of 
poor,  and  not  unworthy  folk — victims,  no  doubt, 
of  our  false  State  teaching — who  do  deserve  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  yet  whose  pauper  aid  must  not 
he,  cannot  be  made,  one  whit  more  generous  than 


that  which  is  grudgingly  given  to  the  undeserving. 
The  rules  under  which  their  pauperdom  places 
them  must  be  stern  and  strict,  and  the  company 
they  are  compelled  to  keep — for  it  is  impracticable 
to  give  them  a  choice  in  this — may  be,  and  too 
often  is,  of  the  very  lowest  type  and  class.  For 
to  prevent  the  workhouse  being  made  a  compara- 
tive paradise  to  the  bad,  and  thus  putting  a  pre- 
mium upon  vilencss,  it  must  become,  only  too 
often,  a  pandemonium  to  the  good,  and  thus  place 
a  penalty  upon  respectability.  And  for  this  and 
other  reasons  I  hold  few  will  disagree  with  me  in 
saying  that  our  Poor  Law  practice,  as  affects  the 
pauper,  is,  and  must  be,  however  humanely  ad- 
ministered, severe  to  the  mass,  and  cruel  to  the 
best. 

And  I  have  said  it  corrupts  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation,  for  every  time  it  gives  relief  to  unde- 
serving men,  at  the  cost  of  all  deserving  men,  it 
enforces  a  lesson  of  base  dependence,  and  gives 
discouragement  to  honest  thrift.  In  spite  of  one 
commandment  of  God,  which  says,  "  Thou  shall 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  goods,"  and  another, 
which  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  it  tells  a  man 
that  if  he  choose  to  be  wasteful  he.  shall  have  a 
claim  upon  the  savings  of  his  thrifty  neighbour, 
and  be  entitled  to  come,  not  as  a  suppliant,  to 
entreat  his  charity,  but  as  a  claimant  to  draw 
from  his  store.  It  demoralises  the  man,  firstly,  by 
weakening  his  incentive  to  honest  labour;  secondly, 
by  strengthening  his  love  of  sloth  and  self- 
indulgence  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  making  and  keeping 
him  always  too  poor  for  self-respect,  and  often 
too  poor  for  honesty. 


It  is  plain  that  a  policy  is  faulty  which  causes 
general  discontent,  and  this  can  be  shown  to  be 
the  case  with  our  Poor  Law  system.  For,  as  the 
relief  given  by  rates  must  be  scanty — in  fact,  the 
scantiest  possible — those  who  receive  it  cannot  be 
satisfied. 

However  willing  a  person  may  have  been  in 
youth  to  trust  theoretically  to  the  workhouse  as  a 
very  distant  resource,  which  a  thousand  chances 
might  hinder  his  ever  needing,  no  pauper,  when 
that  workhouse  has  become  his  only  resource,  and 
he  is  driven  into  it  as  his  last  earthly  refuge,  can 
feel  really  satisfied  with  such  a  close  to  his  exist- 
ence. It  secures  a  bare  living,  indeed,  such  as  it 
is,  but  only  when  all  worth  living  for  is  gone.  As 
its  distant  promise  in  the  beginning  took  away  all 
energy  from  the  youth,  so  its  wretched  possession 
in  the  end  takes  away  all  hope  from  the  grey- 
beard, and  gives  at  last  only  a  miserable  close  to  an 
unprofitable  life.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect 
the  pauper  to  be  contented. 

Nor  if  the  pauper,  though  treated  very  often 
better  than  his  deserts,  be  necessarily  discon- 
tented, can  we  expect  the  ratepayer— especially 
the  poor  ratepayer,  whose  savings  are  burdened 
and  whose  wages  are  lowered  to  supply  rates  for 
the  wasteful — to  be  contented,  for  he  knows  ami 
feels  every  day  that  he  is  being  treated  by  the 
nation  worse  than  his  deserts.    The  policy  must 
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be  wrong  policy  which  produces  general  discon- 
tent. 

And,  once  more,  the  policy  is  wrong  in  creating 
by  law  an  exceptional  pauper  class  which  has  no 
proper  place  at  all  among  other  civilised  nations. 
And  this  our  law  does :  it  makes  paupers,  encou- 
rages waste,  creates  misery;  it  leads  poor,  inex- 
perienced youths  to  cultivate  destitution  by 
unrestrained  recklessness,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves at  any  moment  qualified  for  claiming  aid 
from  other  men. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  pro- 
vided against  sickness  and  infirmity  by  their  own 
exertions  ;  and  they  would  be,  as  they  are  in  other 
countries,  did  not  our  law  practically  tell  them 
that  such  provision  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
make.  And  then  these  unhappy  wastrels,  truly 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  who  are  made 
paupers  all  their  lives  in  spirit,  living,  as  they  do, 
from  hand  to  mouth,  always,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
workhouse  within  sight  and  the  relieving  officer 
within  call,  misname  themselves  "the  poor," 
usurping  and  soiling  the  title  of  the  honest, 
thrifty  poor,  whose  poverty  very  often,  if  men 
knew  but  all,  might  prove  a  very  blazon  of 
honour.  ■ 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  what  harm  that 
does.  The  answer  is  plain :  by  calling  themselves 
"  poor,"  instead  of  "  paupers,"  they  work  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  good  poor  men  whom  they 
plunder,  leading  these  to  confound  themselves, 
their  position,  and  their  best  interests  with  those 
of  the  very  class  which  shames  them  and  burdens 
them,  and  keeps  them  always  down. 

The  policy  must  be  wrong  of  a  law  which  thus 
effects  a  continual  disturbance  of  our  social  peace, 
dividing,  as  it  does,  the  whole  class  of  the  tnrifty, 
the  independent,  the  duty-doing,  the  provident, 
into  two  hostile  camps,  when,  in  real  troth, 
whether  richer  or  poorer,  these  all  should  be  one 
in  spirit,  in  purpose,  and  in  action,  as  they  are  one 
in  character  and  in  interests. 


Though  in  the  preceding  sections  I  may  have 
seemed  to  some  of  my  readers  to  assail  our  Poor 
Law  with  somewhat  unreasonable  force,  and  to 
show  but  little  respect  for  a  measure  which  has 
the  prescription  of  three  hundred  years  in  its 
favour,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  who 
study  and  think  upon  this  matter  have  the  same 
opinions  to  express,  though  they  may  not  be  ready 
to  agree  with  me  in  advocating  measures  calcu- 
lated to  remedy  the  theoretical  and  practical  evils 
occasioned  by  our  faulty  system.  It  is  not  at  all, 
be  it  remembered,  a  question  whether  this  man  or 
that  man  speak  more  or  less  strongly  in  the  matter, 
if  all  thoughtful  ones  feel  alike;  nor  is  it  worth 
while  disputing  about  the  terms  we  use,  if  the  facts 
to  which  we  apply  the  terms  are  true  beyond  cavil, 
and  the  admitted  badness  of  the  system  be  really 
beyond  description  in  the  strongest  terms  em- 
ployed. 

And,  to  show  that  this  is  really  so,  I  ask  my 


readers  to  judge  the  nature  of  this  social  upas- 
tree  by  the  sort  of  fruit  it  bears. 

In  this  country  of  ours,  which  has  an  exceptional 
national  Poor  Law,  we  have  three  exceptional 
national  sins  besides,  which  dishonour  the  English 
name  over  the  whole  civilised  earth ;  these  national 
sins  are  English  improvidence,  English  pauperism, 
and  English  drunkenness. 

It  would  be  strange  enough  if  these  exceptional 
disgraces  were  among  us  by  mere  coincidence  and 
chance.  And  in  that  case  we  would  have  three 
fearful  social  puzzles  to  explain  instead  of  one. 
Indeed  some  people  regard  them  as  unconnected 
evils,  and  seek  in  vain  for  separate  reasons  of 
their  being.  Others  again,  according  to  their 
bias,  always  lay  the  charge  of  one  of  these  sins 
upon  the  other.  Thus  the  total  abstainer  cries 
that  the  pauperism  is  caused  by  the  drink ;  the 
savings'  bank  promoter  says  the  drunkenness  is 
caused  by  the  improvidence  ;  the  charity  organiser 
says  the  improvidence  is  due  to  the  pauperism. 
This  is  like  accounting  for  the  turning  of  a  wind- 
mill by  saying  that  each  sail  drives  on  the  others, 
instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  one  wind  which  drives 
them  all. 

XXIII. — THESE  SINS  NOT  NATIONAL  IN  OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 

In  other  lands  there  are,  of  course,  some  beg- 
gars, some  spendthrifts,  some  drunkards,  but  these 
terms  represent  individuals  only,  while  with  us 
they  represent  classes.  Organised  voluntary 
charity  to  keep  the  destitute  alive  costs,  in  some 
other  countries,  from  three  to  eight  shillings  a 
year  for  each  recipient;  in  England,  besides  the 
enormous  sums  given  in  private  charity,  each 
pauper  costs  more  than  ten  pounds,  and  yet  we 
have  certainly  no  smaller,  probably  a  far  larger, 
percentage  of  deaths  by  starvation  than  other 
countries. 

And  in  other  countries,  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  future  not  being  avowedly  undertaken  by  the 
State  for  all  who  choose  to  demand  it,  is  done  as 
God  and  nature  and  common-sense  combine  to 
teach,  by  the  vast  mass  of  men,  each  for  himself, 
without  either  State  aid  or  starvation. 

And  in  other  nations  the  drunkenness,  however 
great,  of  individuals,  has  never  been  such  as  to 
make  their  name  an  universal  proverb,  or  so 
senseless  and  extravagant  as  to  absorb  for  its 
indulgence,  as  it  does  with  us,  the  monstrous  pro- 
portion of  nearly  a  sixth  part*  of  all  the  yearly 
means  of  life  which  God  vouchsafes  to  man. 

XXIV. — THE  POOR  LAW  RESPONSIBLE  POR  THESE 
THREE  GREAT  HINDRANCES  TO  THRIFT,  SO  FAR 
AS  THKV  ARE   NATIONAL. 

It  has  been  asked  countless  times,  with  regard 
to  these  three  great  shames,  why  (apart  from 
individual  instances)  these  should  each  and  all  be 
national  in  England  and  non-existent  elsewhere. 

We  may  search,  try,  and  examine  as  earnestly 
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as  we  may,  and  this  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
good  Christian  and  every  good  citizen,  in  order, 
by  finding  the  true  cause,  to  learn  the  right 
remedy  for  these  prevailing  national  miseries,  but 
no  answer  yet  given  to  our  question  fits  all  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case.  And  yet  there  is  an 
answer.  One  master-key  there  is  which,  if  care- 
fully applied,  can  unlock  all  the  wards  of  this 
terrible  perplexity.  The  source  of  these  appalling 
national  shames  of  ours  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  followed  the  establishment  of  our 
Poor  Law  system,  not  merely  in  the  historic  suc- 
cession of  time,  but  in  the  logical  dependence  of 
consequence  or  cause. 

For  a  law  which  taught  men  in  their  early  life 
(the  period  when  secure  self-provision  is  easiest) 
that  they  should  always  have  a  right  to  be  sup- 
ported by  other  men,  and  that  starvation  should 
be  impossible  for  them,  took  away  the  natural 
incentive  to  prudence,  and  deadened  the  divine 
instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  and  so  a  vast  mass 
of  our  people  have  been  made  improvident. 

Again,  the  use  of  right  conferred  by  such  a 
law — right  only  claimable,  but  readily  claimed,  by 
those  who,  under  its  sanction,  have  learned  to 
neglect  natural  duty — is  pauperism,  and  so  a  vast 
mass  of  our  people  has  become  pauperised. 

And,  thirdly,  the  apparent  wisdom  of  keeping 
themselves  qualified  for  pauper  relief  by  being 
destitute  taught  the  young  that  self-indulgence 
was  an  advantage,  and  self-denial  a  mistake ;  that 
it  was  better  policy  to  spend  money,  and  be  helped 
by  the  parish  in  need,  than  to  save  money  and 
get  nothing  from  the  rates.  And  the  carrying 
out  of  this  wrong  policy— for  which  the  law,  and 
not  the  lads,  was  to  blame — led  them  to  spend  all 
their  earnings  in  the  swiftest  way,  and  the  worst — 
in  drink — establishing  thereby  in  early  life  that 
raging,  ineradicable,  passionate  thirst  for  strong 
liquor  which  all  the  lifetime  devoted  to  it  is 
unable  to  satisfy.  And  so  we  have  been  made,  in 
the  face  of  the  universe,  a  nation  of  drunkards, 

XXV. — THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAW  THE  GREATEST 
HINDRANCE  TO  ENGLISH  THRIFT  AND  PRO- 
VIDENCE. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  readers  of  this  long 
arraignment  should  agree  at  once  in  all  it  says 
against  our  unfortunate  and  demoralising  Poor 
Law.  But  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the 
longer  they  really  study  the  subject  the  less  in- 
clined they  will  be  to  differ  from  the  conclusions 
I  have  been  bold  to  draw  upon  the  matter.  They 
may  be  summarised  in  the  following  sentences, 
with  which  some  of  my  readers  are  doubtless 
familiar,  as  occurring  in  a  leaflet  issued  by  the 
National  Providence   League,  Lancaster  House, 

"  Our  present  system  of  compulsory  providence, 
which  compels  all  the  thrifty  (poor  as  well  as  rich) 
to  provide  for  all  the  wasteful,  throws  an  annual 
sum  exceeding  ten  millions  as  a  charge  on  our 
wage  fund  and  a  burden  on  our  industry,  and 
really  creates  a  mass  of  human  misery  represented 
not- merely  by  the  million  paupers  actually  sup- 
ported by  rates,  but  by  millions  more,  now  young 


and  strong,  who  entertain  no  other  prospect  of 
existence  than  pauperism  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

"Notwithstanding  its  exceptional  Poor  Law 
system,  England  shows  a  greater  percentage  of 
deaths  by  starvation  than  any  other  civilised  na- 
tion. 

"  The  Poor  Law  system  teaches  the  young  that 
they  need  not  provide  for  themselves  (hence  they 
lose  the  period  for  doing  so,  a  period  that  never 
returns),  and  makes  them  spendthrift  and  miser- 
able all  their  lives.  It  burdens  industry,  it  keeps 
down  wages,  it  plunders  the  thrifty,  it  ruins  the 
wasteful,  it  demoralises  the  young,  and  all  but 
starves  the  old." 

Until  these  allegations  be  disproved  (and  there 
seems,  in  the  present  condition  of  awakened 
thought  upon  the  subject,  no  conceivable  likeli- 
hood of  their  disproof),  it  will  be  hard  indeed  for 
any  one  to  deny,  that  of  all  the  many  hindrances 
to  English  thrift  and  providence  we  have  been 
considering,  the  English  Poor  Law  is  the  worst 
and  the  deepest  rooted  ;  a  conviction  which  .may 
naturally  induce  us,  as  we  next  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  Hopes  of  English  Thrift,  to  give  a  special 
attention  to  any  means  proposed  of  preventing 
the  perpetuation  of  evils  wrought  by  a  law  which, 
bad  though  it  be,  we  see  no  immediate  possibility 
of  abrogating. 


A.  Battle  fcr  Precedency.— The  claims  of  the  ambassadors 
of  rival  nations  for  precedency  have  led  to  strange  incident1; 
in  former  times.  The  greatest  rivalry  used  to  be  between 
France  and  Spain,  when  the  latter  kingdom  was  in  its  highest 
power.  Sir  Bernard  Builte  narrates  a  memorable  incident 
which  occurred  in  1661,  when  an  ambassador  from  Sweden 
was  to  arrive  at  the  English  Court.  The  etiquette  at  such  a 
State  reception  was  that  the  carriages  of  the  other  ambassa- 
dors should  be  placed  according  to  their  national  precedence 
The  French  ambassador,  the  Marquis  d'Estrade,  resolved  on 
being  next  the  Swede,  and  so  did  the  Baron  de  Batteville, 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  King  Charles  it  issued  a  procla- 
mation, prohibiting  any  Englishman  from  interfering,  and 
forbidding  the  use  of  firearms.  The  ambassadors  were  left 
to  fight  it  out.  On  the  appointed  day  vast  crowds  assembled 
on  Tower  Hill  to  witness  the  combat.  The  ambassadorial 
carriage  of  Spain,  protected  by  fifty  men  armed  with  drawn 
swords,  arrived  at  the  landing-place  five  hours  before  the 
Swedish  ambassador  was  expected,  thus  gaining  an  advantage 
over  their  opponents.  The- French  were  a  little  later,  but 
they  had  a  stronger  guard — no  less  than  a  hundred  soldiers 
on  foot  and  fifty  on  horseback— armed,  in  defiance  of  the 
the  king's  order,  with  pistols  and  carbines.  The  moment  the 
Swedish  ambassador  landed  a  desperate  struggle  ensued. 
The  Spaniards  formed  acress  the  road.  The  French  fired  a 
volley,  and  charged  their  opponents  Sword  in  hand,  but  the 
Spaniards  repulsed  them.  The  coachman  of  the  French 
carriage  was  lulled,  whereupon  the  Spanish  carriage  drove 
off  next  to  the  Swede,  and  the  battle  for  precedency  was  so 
far  lost  and  won.  A  vain  attempt  of  the  French,  of  whom 
an  outlying  detachment  was  posted  on'  Tower  Hill,  to  cut 
the  traces  of  the  Spanish  carriage,  was  frustrated  by  their 
finding  that  the  traces  were  of  iron.  Pepys,  "  in  all  things 
curious,"  hastened  to  the  French  embassy,  to  judge  bow  thu 
French  bore  their  defeat.  He  found  them  quite  chapfallen. 
They  all,  in  his  words,  "  looked  like  dead  men,  and  not  n 
word  among  them,  bat  shake  their  heads."  But  the  matter 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  here.  Louis  XIV  declared  that  be 
would  wage  war  upon  Spain  if  his  precedence  were  not 
admitted  in  every  Court  of  Europe,  and  after  much  diplo- 
macy, gained  the  point  by  causing  the  King  of  Spain  to  issue 
orders  to  all  his  embassadors  to  abstain  from  any  kind  of 
rivalry  with  the  ambassadors  of  France. 
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THE  northern  midsummer  evening  was  still  light 
enough  for  him  to  have  read  the  yellow-leaved 
chronicle  which  he  was  beginning  on  the  day 
that  he  first  saw  Ebba  Larsson.  But  Old  Jorgens 
was  in  the  library,  putting  up  a  book  or  two,  and 
arranging  things  which  only  he  would  have  seen 
were  not  already  in  perfect  order ;  and,  seeing 
him,  Axel  made  no  pretence  of  reading,  but  went 
and  leaned  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  watched 
the  broad  glow  of  sunset  which  would  not  fade 
all  night,  but  would  brighten  by-and-by  into  the 
broader  splendour  of  to-morrow's  dawn.  He  had 
stood  here  a  little  while  when  Old  Jorgens,  gliding 
like  a  shadow  down  the  room,  came  noiselessly 
and  laid  his  hand  on  Axel's  shoulder. 

"  Sunset  and  sunrise  are  one  at  this  time  of  the 
year,"  said  Axel,  when  he  could  no  longer  bear 
the  steady  gaze  of  Old  JSrgens'  eyes. 

"Sunset  and  sunrise!  sunset  and  sunrise ! "  said 
Old  Jorgens.  "  Yes,  they  are  one  at  my  time  of 
year. 

He  said  this  over  two  or  three  times  in  a  sort  of 
whisper;  but  he  never  took  his  hand  from  Axel's 
shoulder,  or  his  eyes  from  Axel's  face. 

"Sunset  and  sunrise,"  he  said  again.  "But 
what  do  you  know  of  that  ?  I  told  you  to  forget, 
and  you  have  been  learning  to  remember.  You 
must  never  remember — till  the  sunrise.  We  may 
all  remember  in  the  sunrise,  even  1 1" 

"lama  little  homesick  to-night,  Mr.  Jorgens, 
that  is  all,"  said  Axel,  after  a  long  pause. 

"It  all  comes  of  remembering.  You  should 
forget,  as  I  do.  You  must  not  go  there  again ;  if 
you  do,  you  will  learn  to  remember.  Oh,  I  know! 
I  know  I" 

He  spoke  in  a  slow  and  mournful  cadence, 
nodding  his  head,  and  saying  over  and  over  again, 
"I  know!  oh,  I  know!" 

"  I  hope  you  will  go  early  to  rest,  Mr.  Jorgens," 


said  Axel,  as  he  bade  Old  Jorgens  good  night.  "  I 
do  not  like  to  leave  you  here  alone,  you  look 
weary.    May  I  see  you  to  your  own  room  ?" 

"No;  we  will  say  good  night  here,"  replied 
Old  Jorgens,  more  quickly  and  decisively  than 
usual ;  "  because,  you  see,  my  dear  young  friend, 
the  sunset  and  the  sunrise  are  both  here.  Bui 
you  shall  come  to  me  in  the  morning — promise 
that  you  will  come.  Come  to  me  in  the  sunrise, 
and  I  will  give  you  my  necklace  to  help  you  to 
forget." 

Axel  promised.  "Good  night,  Mr.  Jorgens, 
since  you  will  not  allow  me  to  stay.  Good  nighl, 
dear  sir ;  it  will  soon  be  sunrise." 

"  Good  night.  It  will  soon  be  sunrise,"  re- 
peated Old  Jorgens. 

Axel  paused  at  the  door,  unwilling  to  leave  him 
there  alone.  But  Old  Jorgens  waved  his  hands  in 
farewell,  and  said,  "Till  sunrise,  till  sunrise!" 

"  See  that  Mr.  Jorgens  goes  to  bed,"  said  Axel 
to  the  doorkeeper  as  he  went  out.  "  He  seems 
restless — do  not  let  him  wander  about  all  night." 

"  He's  often  restless,"  replied  the  man,  surlily. 
"  I've  got  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  door  all  day, 
without  looking  after  Mr.  Jorgens  all  night  too." 

"I  am  coming  in  very  early  in  the  morning; 
will  you  give  me  the  key,  and  then  I  need  not 
disturb  you?" 

"  It's  against  rules,  but  I  suppose  I  may  do  it 
for  once,"  said  the  man,  in  a  mollified  tone.  "  A 
doorkeeper  leads  a  dog  of  a  life,  up  and  down 
every  minute.     Don't  say  you  had  the  key." 

Axel  was  almost  as  restless  that  night  as  Old 
Jorgens.  He  could  not  sleep  for  more  than,  as  it 
seemed,  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  he  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  a  sense  of  having  overslept  himself. 
Close  as  sunrise  trod  on  the  heels  of  sunset,  Axel 
had  worked  himself  into  a  fever  by  the  time  the 
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dawn  began  to  transfigure  the  light  fleecy  clouds 
in  the  north  into  what  seemed  the  incardined  wing 
of  the  Archangel  Uriel.  He  would  try  no  more 
to  sleep.  He  would  go  and  sit  in  the  library 
window  and  watch  this  marvellous  dawn,  and, 
perhaps,  read  the  chronicle  until  it  should  be 
time  to  go  up  to  Old  Jorgens'  room,  who  surely 
had  not  meant  Axel  to  come  to  him  literally  "  in 
the  sunrise." 

And  yet,  perhaps  he  had;  for  Axel,  coming  in 
softly,  found  Old  Jorgens  sitting  in  an  armchair 
opposite  an  open  window,  with  the  glow  of  the 
dawn  upon  his  face,  which  was  sunk  upon  his 
breast  in  a  sleep  that  had  surely  brought  him 
happy  dreams,  for  he  smiled.  The  camelian 
necklace  lay  on  the  floor  beside  him.  Axel 
stumbled  over  it. 

"Mr.  Jorgens!"  said  Axel,  gently;  and  then 
he  saw  that  Old  Jorgens  was  not  there,  but  had 
gone  away  to  the  land  where  sunset  and  sunrise 
are  one,  and  where  the  inhabitants  have  no  need 
to  forget. 


Tf  Old  Jorgens  had  been  the  most  distinguished 
professor  at  the  university,  he  could  hardly  have 
had  a  greater  following  than  blackened  the  dusty 
road  and  thronged  the  churchyard  on  the  day 
when  his  mortal  part  was  laid  in  earth.  They 
laid  him  in  the  churchyard  of  Old  Upsala,  beside  a 
half-forgotten  grave  where  his  wife  and  her  babes 
had  been  laid  almost  fifty  years  before.  Axel  was 
ime  of  the  mourners  ;  the  others  were  grey-headed 
professors  to  whom  Old  Jorgens  was  as  familiar 
,is  their  own  lecture- rooms,  but  not  one  of  whom 
remembered  Old  Jorgens  when  he  was  Young 
Jorgens,  and  had  not  drunk  of  Lethe.  Old  Jorgens 
iiad  left  an  odd  sort  of  last  will  and  testament,  in 
which  he  bequeathed  his  little  possessions  (little 
enough  !)  to  Axel  Soderman  ;  and  this,  and  Axel's 
known  friendship  with  the  sub-librarian,  had  made 
the  professors  request  htm  to  take  his  place  with 
them. 

Ebba  was  there.  Axel  saw  her  at  the  grave, 
and  fancied  that  the  necklace  (which  he  had 
carried  about  with  htm  ever  since  be  picked  it  up 
on  the  library  floor)  gave  a  leap  ;  but  it  was,  per- 
haps, only  his  own  heart  which  leapt.  Ebba  had 
brought  flowers,  and  Axel  contrived  to.  lay  his  own 
chaplet  of  immortelles  next  her  fresh  garden-lilies. 
When  the  service  was  over,  Axel  walked  home 
with  Ebba  and  the  professor,  who  soon  diverged 
from  Old  Jorgens  to  the  Collection. 

Axel  did  not  go  home  that  summer.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  an  engagement  as  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  chief  inspector  of  mines  at 
Falun.  There  Axel  found,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, that  he  was  considered  a  marvellously  pre- 
cocious scholar.  The  good  pastor  of  Lillekoping 
had  indeed  taught  his  son  well;  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  Professor  Larsson's  warm  eulogies 
of  Axel  (which  had  procured  him  the  tutorship) 
were  wholly  unbiased.  Axel  could  appreciate  the 
Collection;  he  had  thrice  begged  the  professor  to 
display  it  and  descant  upon  it  for  his  benefit. 
Fortunately  the   professor   did    not   suspect   how 


much  of  Axel's  interest  in  his  mosses  was  purely 
disinterested,  and  how  much  was  excited  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  Alps  and  of  Switzerland  which 
Axel  contrived  to  draw  from  him  under  cover  of 
botanical  curiosity. 

By  the  time  the  next  summer  came  round,  Axel 
was  the  first  student  of  his  year,  and  was  looked  on 
by  every  one  as  likely  to  be  a  great  man  some  day. 
When  I  say  "  every  one,"  of  course  I  mean  only 
those  comparatively  few  whose  finer  touch  can 
distinguish  between  the  different  textures  of  men's 
souls ;  for  Axel  was  still  quiet  and  retiring,  and 
held  his  deepest  thoughts  locked  up  in  his  heart. 

The  senior  student,  who  had  been  to  Dalame, 
and  even  as  far  as  Copenhagen,  since  we  last  heard 
of  him,  reappeared  a  little  before'  the  close  of  the 
session.  Axel  felt  that  there  was  not  much  satisfac- 
tion in  being  the  chief  man  of  one's  year,  when,  one 
Sunday  evening,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Botanical 
garden  with  the  professor  and  Ebba,  the  senior 
student  came  up  and  joined  them,  and  even  con- 
trived to  draw  Ebba  aside  while  the  professor  was 
explaining  his  last  new  classification  of  the  Gym- 
nostoma.  The  senior  student  was  now  tutor  in  a 
noble  family,  and  had  a  flourishing  appearance, 
which  greatly  depressed  Axel,  although  he,  too, 
had  had  a  new  coat  at  Christmas,  and  until  the 
senior  student  appeared  had  felt  himself  sufficiently 
well  dressed.  Axel  had  grown  so  much  that  the 
senior  student  was  now  the  shorter  by  half  a  head 
at  least;  but  Axel  would  at  the  moment  have  cheer- 
fully exchanged  those  inches  for  the  elegant  ease 
with  which  the  senior  student  stood  still,  never 
seeming  to  find  his  arms  and  legs  troublesome 
and  ridiculous  encumbrances. 

Axel  did  not  recover  the  very  moderate  degree 
of  self-satisfaction  which  he  usually  enjoyed  until 
the  senior  student  looked  in  upon  him  one  even- 
ing, as  he  said,  to  take  leave. 

"  I  am  returning  to  the  count,"  observed  the 
senior  student,  indifferently.  "  I  should  have  liked 
to  stay  until  the  prize-day,  but  one  must  keep 
one's  promise.  I  have  just  been  to  bid  the  dear 
old  professor  farewell.  The  Froken  is  not  a  bad- 
looking  girl,  but  she  wants  mind.  A  superior  man 
would  find  her  unable  to  appreciate  him.  Not 
very  regular  features,  either;  but  the  mind  is  the 
chief  thing  after  all.  Whatever  you  do,  my  dear 
fellow,  marry  a  woman  who  can  appreciate  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Axel,  and  then  turned  very 
red,  feeling  that  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing ; 
but  the  senior  student  was  talking  about  the  count 
and  the  count's  daughters,  and  did  not  observe  it. 

Axel  thought  a  good  deal  about  these  remarks 
of  the  senior  student.  He  was  to  go  home  this 
summer,  but  before  he  went  he,  too,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  professor,  which  ended  in  his  giving  Ebba 
Old  JSrgens'  necklace — not,  I  am  sure,  as  a  pledge 
of  forget  fulness. 

#  *  •  • 

Several  summers  and  winters  had  come  and  gone, 
when  one  fine  day  there  was  a  wedding  in  the 
church  at  Old  Upsala.  Pastor  Soderman  was  there, 
come  to  marry  his  son  to  Ebba  Larsson ;  and  the 
dear  little  mother,  sobbing  for  very  joy,  and  the 
professor,  blinking  benevolently  through  his  spec- 
tacles in  a  tender-hearted  and  bewildered  manner. 
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very  affecting  to  behold.  Axel  had  preached  his 
first  sermon  long  ago,  and  had  a  parish  far  up  in 
Dalarne,  not  a  great  way  from  Falun,  and  which 
the  good  inspector  of  mines  had  had  a  share  in 
getting  him.  The  peasants  already  loved  the 
serious  young  pastor  with  the  dreamy  eyes,  whose 
simple,  tender  sermons  went  straight  to  their 
simple  hearts. 

As  Axel  and  Ebba  came  out  of  the  church  the 
new-made  bride  asked  her  husband  to  turn  aside, 
that  they  might  pass  Old  Jorgens'  grave.  Ebba 
wore  the  camelian  necklace,  and  as  they  passed 
on  she  touched  it,  and  said, 

"  I  wore  it  to-day  in  token  that  we  are  to  be  as 
faithful  as  he  was. 

Axel  took  his  wife  away  to  his  wild  parish  in 
"the  dales."  But  he  was  not  always  a  humble 
country  pastor.  The  strange  thoughts  which  had 
so  troubled  him,  and  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand, took  shape  at  last  in  a  noble  poem,  which 
scholars  read  and  praised,  and  which  peasant- 
fathers  repeated  to  their  children  as  they  sat 
around  the  stove  on  winter-nights,  and  heard  the 
pine-forests  groan  in  the  north  wind.     It  was  so 


noble  and  so  beautiful  that  it  was  translated  into 
other  languages,  and  read  and  loved  by  other 
nations.  Even  beyond  the  great  western  ocean 
children  learned  his  poems  by  heart,  and  did  not 
find  them  hard. 

The  good  pastor  of  Lillekbping  lived  to  hear 
his  son  preach  before  the  king  in  the  Nikolai 
Church.  As  the  venerable  father  came  down  the 
aisle,  leaning  on  his  son's  arm,  some  of  the  peoplu 
asked  for  his  blessing.  So,  it  was  said,  did  the 
king,  who  graciously  desired  to  see  the  father  of 
his  favourite  preacher. 

In  due  time  Axel  became  a  bishop,  but  honours 
did  not  change  him.  He  was  as  simple  when  he 
was  the  king's  trusted  friend  as  he  had  been  when 
he  sat  in  the  library- window  wondering  what  his 
own  thoughts  meant.  He  knew  that  he  was  much 
beloved,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ever  occurred  to 
him  that  he  was  admired.  And  so  all  his  words, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  were  full  of  a  deep  and 
simple  wisdom  which  made  them  as  cold  waters 
to  the  thirsty  souls  of  world-worn  men  ;  and  die 
very  name  of  the  poet-bishop  became  as  a 
blessing. 
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ONE  of  the  mighty  Kings  of  Laughter  was 
Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras." 
He  was  the  great  satirist  of  the  Puritans,  for 
which  party  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  right 
hearty  dislike.  He  published  his  great  poem  in 
parts  after  the  Restoration,  but  an  interval  of  fif- 
teen years  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 
first  and  the  third.  When  the  first  part  was  pub- 
lished the  king,  Charles  n,  was  so  enchanted  that 
he  perpetually  carried  it  about  with  him  in  his 
pocket,  and  constantly  enlivened  his  conversation 
by  choice  extracts  from  the  overflowing  wit  of  its 
pages.  But  as  the  years  went  on — the  dreadful 
years  during  which  society  in  England  was  de- 
praved and  demoralised  beyond  any  previous  or 
subsequent  period  of  our  history,  and  a  manifold 
licentiousness  abounded,  surpassing  all  precedent 
and  parallel — old  Butler  must  sometimes  have 
thought  that  the  whip  of  satire  might  have  been 
employed  to  flagellate  other  than  Puritan  backs ; 
and  it  is  probable,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  might 
thus  have  employed  his  pen,  for  he  really  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  honest  man.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  singularly  crabbed  and  crusty  one, 
and  his  verse  and  his  wit  are  knotty  and  gnarled. 
It  is  singular  that  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  before 
he  was  heard  of  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  Worces- 
tershire ;  he  was  never  dandled  in  the  lap  of  the 
muses ;  the  largest  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have 


been  passed  as  a  shrewd,  industrious  man  of  busi- 
ness, domesticated  a  long  time  in  the  service  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Kent,  at  Wrest,  in  Bed- 
fordshire. During  those  years  he  must  have  been 
a  very  keen  observer  and  a  most  extensive  reader, 
with  no  ambition,  probably  despising  the  opinions 
of  men  too  much  to  care  about  such  vanities  as 
fame  or  notoriety.  His  first  efforts  in  verse  were 
asad  kind  of  doggerel;  but  when,  in-the  Christmas 
week  of  1661-3,  nc  published  anonymously  the 
first  part  of  "  Hudibras,"  its  success  was  instan- 
taneous. It  ran  through  the  town  and  through 
the  country  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  from  the 
king  and  the  courtiers,  and  among  all  the  wits  of 
the  coffee  and  chocolate  houses  of  London,  it  had 
an  immense  career — it  seemed  as  if  the  laureate 
of  the  Restoration  had  risen.  Yet  Butler,  anti- 
Puritan  as  he  was,  and  disposed  to  loyalty  in 
Church  and  State  as  the  bejt  idea  he  could  form 
of  what  was  good  for  the  well-being  of  society, 
was  no  vicious  man ;  he  had  been  brought  up  and 
passed  his  life  in  good,  austere  English  ways  ;  and 
if  his  humour  ran  riot,  and  his  satire  became  very 
bitter  at  what  he  deemed  the  fanaticisms  of  Puri- 
tanism, we  have  certain  evidence  of  the  contempt 
and  disgust  he  felt  for  the  courtly  abominations 
which  had  succeeded;  and  in  his  third  part  he 
certainly  gives  intimation  of  a  disposition  to  lash 
the  vices  which  he  beheld  around  him.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  grave,  correct,  and  even 
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morose  character.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  as 
Milton  was  the  /ran  seen  dental  man  of  his  time, 
the  noblest  literary  representative  of  that  class 
of  opinion  which  Butler  derided,  so  Butler  is  the 
t'hief  man  sf  the  opposite  pole — he  was  the  de- 
scendental  man  ;  his  philosophy  of  human  nature 
was  of  the  very  lowest  school ;  the  maxim  which 
lie  most  incessantly  reiterates  is,  that  interest 
alone  governs  the  world,  and  that  those  who  be- 
lieve other  than  this,  or  act  upon  any  other  suppo- 
sition, are  fools.  He  disbelieved  in  anything  high 
or  divine  in  human  nature;  Puritanism  he  regarded 
as  a  temporary  outbreak  of  madness,  carrying 
hypocrisy  along  with  it.  How  curious  it  is  to 
contrast  together  Cromwell's  and  Butler's  esti- 
mates of  history.  "What,"  says  Cromwell,  "are 
all  histories  and  records  of  actions  in  former  times 
but  a  revelation  of  God  that  He  hath  destroyed, 
and  tumbled  down,  and  trampled  under  foot  what- 
ever He  hath  not  planted?"  That  may  be  called 
the  transcendental  and  Puritan  view  of  history; 
Butler,  on  the  other  hand,  says : 


We  shall  be  bold  to  say  that  we  enjoy  Butler's 
prose  more  than  his  poetry ;  there  is  not  much  of 
it,  but  it  is  rich  in  humour,  and  there  are  fewer  of 
lliose  savage  nodosities  with  which  his  verse 
abounds.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  happier  sayings : 
"  The  proud  man  is  a  fool  in  fermentation  ;  "  "A 
literary  plagiarist  is  like  an  Italian  thief — he  never 
robs  but  he  murders  to  prevent  discovery; "  "One 
that  is  proud  of  his  birth  is  like  a  turnip — there  is 
nothing  good  of  him  but  that  which  is  under  the 
ground  ;  "  "A  popish  priest  takes  the  same  course 
that  the  devil  did  in  Paradise — he  begins  with  the 
women  ;  "  "  An  amateur  in  science  is  like  an  ele- 
phant, that  though  he  cannot  swim,  of  all  creatures 
most  delights  to  walk  by  the  riverside;"  "Most 
men  know  less  than  they  might  by  attempting  to 
know  more  than  they  can."  Hard,  bare,  ruthless 
sense  is  the  characteristic  of  Butler  everywhere  ; 
his  wit,  always  cynical,  is  set  forth  sometimes,  nay, 
often,  in  the  most  extravagantly  odd  images  and 
associations ;  and  this  is  the  enjoyment  of  "  Hudi- 
bras" — the  Story  itself  is  nothing.  Such  a  story  as 
there  is,  it  is  a  poor  and  thin  outline  of  "  Don 
Quixote;"  the  verse  is  doggerel,  but  the  wit  is  in 
the  last  degree  trenchant. 

The  following  description  of  the  religion  of  Sir 
Htidibras  is  a  fair  illustration  of  trie  whole  style 
ind  manner  of  the  poem,  and  we  quote  it  because 
it  contains  so  many  couplets  which  are  in  constant 
u.sc  among  us : 

"  For  his  religion  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
Twos  Presbyterian  true  blue. 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  craw 
Of  errant  saint6,  whom  all  men  grunt 
To  be  the  true  church  militant : 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 
Decide  all  controversy  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 


And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks  ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly,  thorough  reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done  : 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  than  to  be  mended. 
A  sect,  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd,  perverse  antipathies  : 
In  falling  out  with  that  and  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss  : 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetick, 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick  : 
That  with  more  care  keep  holy  day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way  : 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to  : 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipp'd  God  for  spite. 

Quarrel  with  minced  pics,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge  ; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  ncsc." 

The  cpt'.c  appears  in  the  following  : 

"  A  teacher's  doctrine,  and  his  proof, 

Is  all  his  province,  and  enough  ; 

But  is  no  more  concerned  in  use 

Than  shoemakers  to  wear  all  shoes." 

The  reader  will  notice  and  know  that  Butler 
lugged  his  rhymes  along,  and  their  happiness  is 
often  more  in  their  oddity  than  in  their  euphony  : 

"Can  this  be  true? 
I  do  lregin  to  fear  'tis  you  ; 
Not  by  your  individual  whiskers, 
But  by  your  dialect  and  discourse." 

When  alt  is  said,  this  odd  book  is  a  rich  book, 
not  many  richer.  It  is  full  of  epigrammatic  strokes, 
which  sometimes  hit  like  clubs,  while  there  are 
passages,  and  many  of  them,  which  show  a  true 
and  tender  heart.  We  should  not  expect  to  find 
the  following  in  "Hudibras:" 
"  Lore  is  too  great  a  happiness 

For  wretched  mortals  to  possess  ; 

For,  could  it  hold  inviolate 

Against  those  cruelties  of  fate 

Which  all  felicities  below 

By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to, 

It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 

For  perishing  mortality, 

Translate  to  earth  the  joys  above  t 

For  nothing  goes  to  heaven  but  love.'' 

It  is  probable  that  Butler,  like  Cervantes  and 
other  great  humorists,  was  never  a  very  happy 
man,  probably  never  really  happy  at  all.  His 
later  years  appear  to  have  passed  in  great  poverty. 
Charles,  indued,  granted  him  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  but. then  we  do  not  know- 
that  it  was  paid.  Certainly  manjt,  such  pensions 
were  not  paid,  and  certainly  Butler  was  not  a 
spendthrift.  He  received  considerable  kindness 
in  his  necessities  from  a  Mr.  Longucvillc.     He 
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died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  in  Rose  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
lived;  some  of  his  friends  were  desirous  that 
he  should  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  he 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden.  In  1711,  John  Barber,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  satirist  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  tomb  bears  a  most  characteristic  epitaph  in 
Latin.  The  good  Lord  Mayor  must  have  pos- 
sessed something  of  Butler's  satiric  power  himself. 
Among  other  words  the  epitaph  says:  "As  a 
writer  he  was  the  first  and  last  in  his  peculiar 
style.  John  Barber,  a  citizen  of  London,  by  at 
length  erecting  this  marble,  took  care  that  he 
who  wanted  almost  everything  when  he  was  alive, 
might  not  also  want  a  tomb  when  he  was  dead." 
Butler  furnishes  us  with  a  very  singular  variety  of 
laughter:  it  is  rugged,  unmusical,  sardonic — in 
fart,  the  kind  of  laughter  we  have  sometimes 
lieard  emitted  in  a  sort  of  growl  from  a  man  who 
must  say  his  funny  thing,  although  writhing  with 
rheumatics  or  gout. 

The  reply  of  Porson,  who,  to  the  remark  that 
certain  modern  poets  would  be  read  and  admired 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  were  forgotten,  made 
answer,  "And  not  till  then,"  might  be  cited  as  an 
instance  of  sarcasm,  but  the  humour  overflows  the 
bitterness.  When  Boswell  relinquished  his  lodg- 
ings, and  no  inducement  would  avail  with  the 
landlord  to  consent  to  his  departure,  as  they  had 
been  taken  for  a  term  of  years,  Johnson  suggested 
that  he  should  "  say  he  wished  to  make  some 
experiment  in  natural  philosophy,  and  bum  a 
large  quantity  of  assafcetida  in  the  house."  This 
is  an  instance  of  humour.  No  doubt  we  feel 
better  what  humour  is  than  we  can  describe  it, 
though,  even  in  a  mere  etymological  sense,  the 
word  is  not  incomplete  or  inexpressive.  Does  it 
not  imply  the  incessant  play  of  lively  and  natural 
fueling,  which  finds  natural  resemblances  every- 
where, which  continues  for  the  longest  period  of 
time  unruffled  and  undisturbed,  which  extends  its 
sympathy  to  all  being,  >  and  finds  an  answering 
lesson  of  instruction  everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing ?  Is  it  not  that  homeliness  of  heart  which 
never  so  much  sighs  for  companionship  because 
always  in  company;  which  is  too  great  for  contempt 
and  for  sneering,  and  too  humble  for  ostentation  or 
pride,  and  which  enters  by  intuition  into  the  feel- 
ings of  many  minds,  and  by  its  own  intensity  under- 
stands theirs  ?  Is  it  not  large  liberality  of  soul 
which  "beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things," 
as  far  removed  from  the  frown  of  bigotry  as  from 
the  callousness  of  indifference  ?  And  therefore  it 
may  again  be  repeated,  that  there  is  no  foe  more 
terrible  than  good-humour.  What  can  you  do 
with  a  healthy-hearted,  healthy- headed  being, 
moving  on  his  way  in  downright  earnest  when 
you  let  him  alone,  but  with  whom,  if  you  venture 
a  moment  to  interfere,  you  find  he  has  not  only 
the  spirit  of  truth,  but  the  fearful  spirit  of  humour 
too ;  who  will,  in  amoncnl,  impale  you  on  a 
sharp  and  unexpeotetTretort,  hang  up  your  argu- 
ment quivering  on  the  point  of  a  joke,  or  even 
hold  up  your  dear  error  as  a  very  scarecrow  for 
even  .yourself  to  laugh  at  ?    Humour  is  Nature 


oozing  out  of  a  man — independent  from  restraint ; 
a  sense  of  freedom,  a  sense  of  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship. We  can  refer  to  a  passage  from  no 
other  a  work  than  Dr.  Chalmers's  "  Posthumous 
Discourses,"  which  conveys  much  that  we  would 
imply. 

"  There  is,"  says  he,  "  a  set  of  people  whom  I 
cannot  bear — the  pinks  of  fashionable  propriety — 
whose  every  word  is  precise,  and  whose  every 
movement  is  unexceptionable,  but  who,  though 
versed  in  all  the  categories  of  polite  behaviour, 
have  not  a  particle  of  soul  or  of"  cordiality  about 
them.  We  allow  that  their  manners  maybe  abun- 
dantly correct.  There  may  be  elegance  in  every 
gesture  and  gracefulness  in  every  posture,  not  a 
smile  out  of  place,  and  not  a  step  that  would  not 
bear  the  measurement  of  the  severest  scrutiny. 
This  is  all  very  fine ;  but  what  I  want  is  the  heart 
and  gaiety  of  social  intercourse,  the  frankness  that 
spreads  ease  and  animation  around  it,  the  eye  that 
speaks  affability  to  all,  that  chases  timidity  from 
every  bosom,  and  tells  every  man  in  the  company 
to  be  confident  and  happy.  This  is  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  virtue  of  the  text,  and  not  the  sick- 
ening formality  of  those  who  walk  by  rule,  and 
would  rednce  the  whole  human  life  to  a  wire-bound 
system  of  misery  and  constraint." 

And  this  natural  ease,  this  grace  and  elegance  of 
manner,  translated  into  conversation  or  discourse, 
into  the  poem  or  the  pulpit,  when  it  may  take 
place  in  a  most  happily  instructive  temper — this 
unreserved  openness  of  soul,  this  beautiful  entire- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  tongue,  pen,  or  life  is 
humour. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  old  English  literature — 
humour  is  interlaced  in  the  style  of  most  of  our 
old  English  writers,  like  threads  of  gold.  By  it, 
in  a  sentence  they  described — in  a  sentence  they 
confuted;  quaint  and  axiomatic,  they  showed  at 
once  the  richness  of  their  minds,  and  the  depth 
of  their  experience,  and  the  condensed  grandeur 
of  their  style.  To  go  up  to  times  beyond  our 
essayists — are  our  readers  acquainted  with  a  book 
too  seldom  read  or  referred  to,  the  "Microcosmo- 
graphy"'of  good  o!d  Bishop  Earlc  ?  Although 
very  small,  "'tis  full  as  an  egg" — full  of  that 
downright  thinking  and  talking  which  humour 
likes:  "A  she-hypocrite  is  one  that  thinks  she 
performs  all  her  duties  to  God  in  hearing,  and 
shows  the  fruits  of  it  in  talking;"  "An  idle  gal- 
lant is  one  that  was  bora  and  shaped  for  his 
clothes  ;  and  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  had  lived  to 
no  purpose."  And  to  the  life  is  the  portrait  of 
the  Formalist  sketched:  "The  chief  burden  of 
whose  brain  is  the  carriage  of  his  body,  and  the 
setting  of  his  face  in  a  good  frame,  which  he  per- 
forms the  better  because  he  is  not  disjointed  with 
other  meditations.  .  .  .  He  apprehends  a  jest  by 
seeing  men  smile,  and  laughs  orderly  himself  when 
it  comes  to  his  turn."  The  humorist  convinces 
you  how  much  he  loves  his  own  meditations.  The 
wit  must  be  ever  caustic ;  he  has  but  few  gentle 
pantings  or  emotions,  but  the  humorist  overflows' 
with  these.  How  sweet  is  that  closing  touch  of 
Earle's  picture  of  the  good  old  man  :  "  He  goes 
away  at  last — too  soon  whensoever — with  all  men's 
sorrows  but  his  own;    and  his  memory  is  fresh 
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when  it  is  twice  as  old."  And  in  the  same  spirit 
is  the  picture  of  a  child :  "  A  man  in  a  small 
letter.'yet  the  best  copy  of  Adam  before  he  tasted 
of  Eve  or  the  apple.  Nature  and  his  parents  alike 
dandle  him,  and  'tice  him  on  with  a  bait  of  sugar 
to  a  draught  of  wormwood.  We  laugh  at  his  foolish 
parts,  but  his  game  is  our  earnest ;  and  his  drums, 
rattles,  and  hobby-horses  but  the  emblem  and 
mocking  of  men's  business.  The  elder  he  grows 
he  is  a  stair  lower  from  God,  and,  like  his  first 
father,  much  worse  in  his  breeches."  Thus 
humour  dilates  over  a  subject  with  alternate  tears 
and  smiles ;  its  eye  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain 
roguish  twinkle— nay,  it  sometimes  winks  at  an 
absurdity,  but  laughs  on.  "  I  understand  you,"  it 
says,  as  if  it  put  the  sentence  in  words  ;  but  every- 
where its  geniality  and  healthfulness  makes  the 
delightful  instructor  and  companion. 

Those  dear  old  English  writers,  preachers, 
essayists,  historians— Jeremy  Collier,  Owen  Felt- 
ham,  South,  Cowley,  Fuller — thus  they  spoke. 
How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  sit  down  and  note  all 
the  racy  passages  of  these  ancient  men !  True  to 
the  spirit  of  humour,  they  did  not  aim  so  much, 
in  their  writings,  to  express  the  opinion  of  other 
men  as  their  own ;  they  did  not,  in  every  page, 
hunt  like  the  spaniel  for  praise,  and,  therefore, 
with  a  graceful  bluntness  ;  if  the  phrase  is  not 
too  paradoxical,  they  uttered  their  sayings  and 
went  their  way.  Fuller  is  one  of  the  most  quaint 
and  graphic  writers  of  the  old  England  of  that 
day.  His  sentences  lie  short  and  sharp  over  his 
passages.  Yet  there  is  no  ill-feeling,  there  "his 
doctrine  always  distils  as  the  dew."  He  is  full  of 
anecdote ;  garrulous,  the  old  man  will  talk  on,  and 
as  be  sits  and  chats  he  holds  you  with  a  smile, 
and  now  with  some  unexpected  pleasantry — and 
now  by  some  bolder  witticism  ;  honest,  cheerful- 
ness characterises  all  he  has  to  say  to  us.  There 
were,  questionless,  dunces  in  England  in  that  day, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  literature  of  the  time 
floats  to  us  upon  a  perfect  sea  of  humour.  We 
have  quoted  a  sentence  from  him  already,  and 
space  forbids  to  cite  many  of  the  grains  of  his 
gold  dust.  It  was  he  who  first  defined  "  policy 
to  consist  in  serving  God  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  offend  the  devil."  It  was  he  who  said,  "  Let 
him  who  expects  one  class  in  society  to  prosper  to 
the  highest  degree  while  others  are  in  distress,  try 
whether  one  side  of  his  face  can  smile  while  the 
other  is  pinched." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  anywhere  with 
a  more  comprehensive  catalogue  of  the  varieties  of 
laughter  than  in  an  old  American  writer,  Jonathan 
Mitchell  Sewall,  of  the  old  town  of  Salem,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since.  We  quote  it 
because  it  is  really  a  curiosity  of  literature : — 

"  Like  merry  Momus,  while  the  gods  were  quaffing, 
I  come — to  give  an  eulogy  on  laughing  ! 
True,  courtly  Chesterfield,  with  Critic  teal, 
Asserts  that  laughing '5  vastly  ungentecl ! 
The  boist'rous  shake,  he  says,  distorts  fine  faces, 
And  robs  each  pretty  feature  of  the  graces ! 
But  yet  this  paragon  of  perfect  taste  I 

On  other  topics  was  not  over  chaste ; 
He  like  the  Pharisees  in  this  appears, 
They  ruin'd  widows,  but  they  made  long  prayers. 


Tithe,  anise,  mint,  they  zealously  affected  : 
But  the  law's  weightier  matters  lay  neglected  ; 
And  while  an  insect  strains  their  squeamish  caul, 
Down  goes  a  monstrous  camel — bunch  and  all ! 

Yet  others,  quite  as  sage,  with  warmth  dispute, 
Man's  risibles  distinguish  him  from  brute ; 
While  instinct,  reason,  both  in  common  own, 
To  laugh  is  man's  prerogative  alone  1 

Hail,  rosy  laughter  !  thou  deserv'st  the  bays  t 
Come,  with  thy  dimples,  animate  these  lays, 
Whilst  universal  peals  attest  thy  praise- 
Daughter  of  Joy  !  thro'  thee  we  health  attain, 
When  Esculapian  recipes  are  vain  ; 
Let  sentimentalists  ring  in  our  ears 
The  tender  joy  of  grief— the  luxury  of  tears. 
Heraclitus  may  whine — and  oh  1  and  ah  I 

I  like  an  honest,  hearty,  ha,  hah,  hah  I 

II  makes  the  wheels  of  nature  glthlier  play  ; 
Dull  care  suppresses  ;  smooths  life's  thorny  way  ; 
Propels  the  dancing  current  thro'  each  vein  ; 
Braces  the  nerves  ;  corroborates  the  brain ; 
Shakes  every  muscle  and  throws  off  the  spleen. 
Old  Homer  makes  you  tenants  of  the  skies, 

His  gods  love  laughing  as  they  did  their  eyes  1 

It  kept  them  in  good-humour,  hush'd  their  squabbles, 

As  forward  children  are  apneas 'd  by  baubles. 

Ev'n  Jove,  the  thund'rer,  dearly  lov'd  a  laugh, 

When,  of  fine  nectar,  he  had  taken  a  quaff ! 

It  helps  digestion  when  the  feast  runs  high, 

And  dissipates  the  fumes  of  pogent  Burgundy. 

But,  in  the  main,  tho'  laughing  I  approve. 

It  is  not  every  kind  of  laugh  I  love  ; 

For  many  laughs  even  candour  must  condemn. 

Some  are  too  full  of  acid,  some  of  phlegm  ; 

The  rough  horse-laugh  (improperly  so  styl'd), 

The  idiot  simper,  like  the  slumb'ring  oliild, 

Th'  affected  laugh,  to  show  a  dimpled  chin, 

The  sneer  contemptuous,  and  broad,  vacant  grin, 

Are  despicable  all,  as  Stephen's  smile, 

To  show  his  ivory  legions,  rank  and  file. 

The  honest  laugh,  unstudied,  unacquir'd, 

By  nature  prompted,  and  true  wit  inspir'd, 

Such  as  Quio  felt,  and  Falstaff  knew  before, 

When  humcur  set  the  table  on  a  roar. 

Alone  deserves  th'  applauding  muse's  grace  I 

The  rest  is  all  contortion  and  grimace. 

But  you  exclaim,  '  Your  eulogy  ;  too  dry  ; 

Leave  dissertation  and  exaaplify  ! 

Prove  by  experiment  your  maxim  's  true  ; 

And  what  you  fraiu  so  highly  make  us  A.' 

In  troth,  I  hop'd  this  was  already  done, 

And  Mirth  and  Momus  had  the  laurel  won  I 

Like  honest  Hodge,  unhappy  should  I  fail, 

Who  to  a  crowded  audience  told  bis  tale, 

And  laugh'd  and  snigger 'd  all  the  while  himself 

To  grace  the  story,  as  he  thought,  poor  elf  I 

But  not  a  single  soul  his  suffrage  gave, 

While  each  long  phiz  was  serious  as  the  grave ! 

'  Laugh  !  laugh  1 '  cries  Hodge,  '  laugh  loud  1  (no  halfin") 

I  thought  you  all,  'ere  this,  would  die  with  laughing.' 

This  did  the  feat  ;  for,  tickled  at  the  whim, 

A  burst  of  laughter,  like  the  electric  beam, 

Shook  all  the  audience— but  it  was  at  kirn  ! 

Like  Hodge,  should  ev'ry  stratagem  and  will 

Thro'  my  long  story  not  excite  a  smile, 

III  bear  it  with  becoming  modesty  ; 

But  should  my  feeble  efforts  move  your  glee, 
Laugh,  if  you  fairly  can— but  not  at  MR  1 " 
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[The  following  journal  is  copied  from  two 
manuscripts,  one  Jackson's  autobiography,  and  the 
other  a  small  note-book  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  in  which  he  constantly  jotted  down  his 
■observations.  To  this  note-book  he  often  refers, 
but  it  would  have  involved  too  much  repetition  to 
have  copied  them  both  fully.  It  is  necessary  to 
mention  this  to  account  for  some  abruptness  in 
the  style  where  the  note-book  is  had  recourse  to.] 

JOURNAL  OF  A  TOUR  ON  THE  CONTINENT  IN 

1785- 

Set  off  from  Exeter  for  London  by  way  of  Bath 

July  aoth,  1785.  In  my  garden  the  white  lilies 
ad  blowed  and  were  gone;  tbe  grapes  were 
beginning  to  be  transparent ;  the  com  was 
nearly  ripe,  and  in  one  or  two  fields  the  harvest 
was  begun.  At  Taunton  much  the  same ;  near 
Bath,  and  all  the  road  to  London,  not  so  forward 
by  a  fortnight.  Left  London,  July  30th,  to 
Rochester ;  saw  many  sets  of  gipsies,  hops,  beans, 
and  cherry-orchards.  Crossed  to  Calais  {31st);  a 
fine  passage. 

Calais  is  fortified ;  a  new  gate  building.  Saw 
hoods  and  cloaks,  slippers  and  mustachios.  The 
grapes  in  Dessain's  garden  not  advanced  more 
than  mine  three  weeks  before,  and  the  white  lilies 
just  beginning  to  open.  The  latitude  at  Calais 
and  Exeter  is  much  the  same.  The  corn  all 
through  Picardy  more  backward  than  I  had  seen 
in  England.  Reaping  begun  at  Abbeville.  It  is 
a  large  town  and  fine  stables ;  vast  hayricks  for 
the  dragoons.  AH  through  Picardy  are  extended 
plains  of  com  and  hemp.  The  road  everywhere 
broader  than  on  Hounslow  Heath,  mostly  planted 
with  rows  of  trees,  sometimes  elms,  sometimes 
apples,  but  not  one  tree  in  the  whole  country  of 
any  size.  A  fine  avenue  leads  into  Amiens.  Came 
there  in  tbe  evening  by  the  coach,  where  was  a 
fete,  and  great  numbers  of  merry  people,  some  well 
dressed.  There  is  a  fine  market  for  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  cathedral  at  Amiens  deserves  more 
attention  than  has  been  bestowed  on  it.  It  is 
without  any  sort  of  comparison  the  finest  build- 
ing I  ever  saw.  The  vastness  of  its  size,  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  and  its  perfect  pre- 
servation are  wonderful.  Pumps  are  unknown 
here ;  there  are  draw-wells  everywhere.  Be- 
tween Clermont  and  Chantilly  I  saw  a  vineyard 
for  the  first  time.  Went  through  the  forest  of 
Chantilly,  in  which  there  is  not  a  tree  thirty  years 
old,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  miserably  cut, 
the  copse  very  low.  Tbe  chateau  at  Chantilly 
like  Lord  Herbert's  at  Cherbourg,  and  was  the 
only  specimen  of  an  old  baron's  castle  I  ever  saw 
not  ruined.  The  same  evening  I  saw  part  of  the 
garden  of  the  chateau.  It  is  a  very  great  curiosity, 
as  it  is  in  the  style  of  old  French  gardening.  All 
the  mass  of  building  together  is  very  magnificent. 


The  stables  are  prodigious — for  480  horses.  At 
St.  Denis  a  fine  church  with  beautiful  painted 
glass;  the  tombs  (with  a  very  few  exceptions) 
finely  preserved,  some  exceedingly  ancient,  Dago- 
berts,  etc.  As  we  Protestants  do  not  deal  in 
church  lamps,  that  which  I  saw  over  the  uninterred 
coffin  of  Louis  xv  at  St.  Denis  affected  me  ex- 
ceedingly. The  stillness  of  the  flame  was  the 
image  of  death,  and  its  perpetual  burning  seemed 
the  image  of  something  not  dead.  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming  with  Calista,  "  Here's  room  for  medi- 
tation even  to  madness  1"  The  black  velvet  pall 
trailing  far  on  the  polished  pavement  illustrated 
Hogarth's  principle  of  the  effect  of  quantity.* 

Arrived  at  Paris  the  3rd  of  August ;  and  here  let 
me  remark  that  in  the  whole  journey  from  Calais 
hither  we  neither  overtook  nor  were  overtaken  by 
any  travellers  on  horseback  or  in  carriages.  Even 
at  the  very  entrance  of  Paris  all  was  silence  and 
desolation,;  that  there  were  no  roads  (one  excepted) 
running  into  each  other  as  is  usual  in  the  approach 
of  a  great  city.  The  villages  very  few  in  number, 
built,  it  is  true,  of  stone,  but  mean  and  dirty  in 
every  respect.  I  will  not  disgrace  the  environs  of 
London  by  any  base  comparisons,  for  I  never  sum' 
a  town  in  England  but  would  be  injured  by  com- 
paring its  approach  with  that  of  Paris.  The  road 
is  much  wider  than  ours,  but  ill-kept,  planted 
generally  with  trees,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow, 
would  be  pleasant  and  ornamental,  but  the  great 
want  of  firing  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to  cutting 
off  their  branches,  except  they  happen  to  be  apple- 
trees,  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  Where  tliu 
soil  is  loose  or  swampy,  the  road  is  paved,  but  in 
general  not  so.  There  is  a  picturesque  assem- 
blage of  buildings  at  Creil,  where  you  cross  the 
river ;  all  the  rest  of  the  way,  to  an  artist,  is  a 
perfect  blank  .f 

Scarcely  had  we  taken  possession  of  our  apart- 
ments in  the  Grand  Hotel  de  1'Europe,  but  we 
were  saluted  by  the  greatest  hailstorm,  accom- 
panied with  thunder,  I  ever  witnessed;  as  the 
windows  reached  to  the  floor  and  were  open,  tbe 
hailstones  hopped  about  the  room  most  plenti- 
fully. When  I  am  in  a  town  worth  seeing  I  survey 
it  with  a  plan  in  my  hand ;  in  this  manner  I  went 
through  every  quarter,  though  not  every  individual 
street  of  Pans. 

Upwards  of  a  week  was  spent  in  this  pilgrimage, 
and  I  believe  few  objects  of  any  consequence 
escaped  notice.  As  this  qualified  me  to  speak 
pretty  decidedly,  I  can  pronounce  that  the  exterior 
of  Paris  (which  was  all  I  had  yet  seen)  is  inferior 
in  all  respects  but  one  to  our  own  capital.    For 
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pavement,  length,  breadth,  and  straightness  of  the 
strcefs,  fine  shops,  and  handsome  carriages,  Lon- 
don has  the  advantage.  In  Paris  the  houses  are 
higher  (some  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  storeys), 
built  not  of  mud-coloured  brick,  but  of  white 
stone ;  in  fact,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  al 
Bath,  and  in  Paris  there  is  no  coalsmoke  to  dis- 
colour it.  The  rooms  have  inlaid  floors,  never 
washed,  but  rubbed.  The  new  building  of  the 
Palais  Royal  is  very  magnificent.  The  shops  arc 
despicable— those  round  the  Palais  Royal  excepted. 
When  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  in  Paris  I 
was  informed  it  was  not  the  custom  to  expose 
their  goods,  but  to  keep  them  in  their  magazines. 
The  want  of  footways  makes  walking  very  tire- 
some and  bad. 

After  the  survey  of  the  streets  and  outside  of 
the  buildings,  trio  inside  claimed  attention.  By 
this  time  1  had  remarked  a  striking  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  or  the  two  capitals. 

The  gravity  and  frequent  melancholy  character 
so  apparent  in  the  Parisians  contrasted  with  that 
interested,  bustling,  driving  through  the  streets  of 
London,  so  expressive  of  business  and  pleasure. 

Surely  this  comparison  must  even  intrude  itself 
rn  orr  notice,  although  it  directly  contradicts 
what  is  usually  said  and  believed  on  this  subject. 
In  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  arc  the  oldest  trees 
I  had  yet  seen  in  France,  but  these  are  miserably 
cut  and  defaced ;  it  is  certain  they  consider  an 
old  tree  a  bad  object,  and  remove  it!  The  Eng- 
lish houses  and  gardens  (as  they  are  called)  on 
the  boulevards  are  very  elegant  and  beautiful.  A 
thousand  fiacres  are  ordered  from  England  ;  three 
hundred  have  arrived  ;  they  put  the  old  fiacres  out 
of  countenance — but  the  old  French  folks  are 
much  offended. 

Notre  Dame  is  originally  a  fine  Gothic  church, 
but  the  effect  within  is  destroyed  by  the  pictures, 
which  are  large,   hung  slopingly  and  hide  the 

The  largest  bells  I  ever  saw  were  in  the  tower, 
one  twenty-eight,  the  other  thirty-six  thousand 
(French)  pounds,  and  yet  there  is  but  half  a  tone 
in  their  pitch.*  The  last  bell  is  twenty-four  feet 
in  circumference  (z6  ft.  English)  and  the  clapper 
four  feet  round.  Fourteen  men  are  required  to 
toll  it.  (N.B.  Bells  are  only  rung  in  England.) 
There  are  three  bells  in  England  which  we  think 
to  be  large.  The  Tom  of  Lincoln,  that  of  Christ 
(  hurch,  Oxford,  and  the  "  Peter  Bell  "  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  the  heaviest  of  which  is  little  more 
than  the  third  part  of  the  largest  in  Notre  Dame. 
The  bell  at  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  ts  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Europe  (that  at  Moscow  excepted) ;  it  is 
only  25,000  pounds. 

At  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice  I  first  witnessed 
the  beautiful  appearance  upon  groups  of  statues 
by  the  effect  of  light  without  perceiving  the  cause. 
It  is  thus  produced  :  a  semicircular  recess  has  a 
number  of  statues  in  it  properly  disposed  to  be  in 
full  or  half  light,  or  in  shade.  The  light  is  trans- 
mitted through  glass  of  a  warm  tint,  and  the 
winduw    thruugh   which    it    passes    is   prevented 


from  being  approached  or  seen.  The  effect  realised 
what  we  imagine  of  magic. 

The  Theatre  Francaise  is  an  instance  of  French 
taste  and  gratitude ;  it  is  situated  in  a  centre 
approached  by  converging  streets  called  after  their 
great  dramatists.  I  remember  that  two  acts  of 
comedy  passed  without  producing  a  smile,  or 
indeed  any  other  effect  than  deep  attention. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  is  kept  very  clean  and 
comfortable;  the  cross  view  through  the  corner 
dome  of  the  church  is  magnificent.  The  area  of  the 
church  was  full  of  benches  in  rows ;  on  them  were 
many  .old  grey-haired  soldiers  reading,  a  verv 
interesting  sight,  and  occasioned  deep  reflections. 
In  many  churches  in  France  (in  all  considerable 
ones)  there  is  a  meridian  line,  which  is  not  only- 
useful,  but  has  the  creditable  appearance  of  science 
being  attended  to.  Indeed,  without  having  a 
standard  for  reference,  I  do  not  see  the  possibility 
of  adjusting  the  movement  of  clocks  to  the  solar 
motion,  at  least  by  such  means  as  are  in  the  power 
of  people  in  general.  I  never  saw  a  meridian 
line  in  any  church  in  England  ;  the  want  of  it  in 
my  present  place  of  residence  has  occasioned  a 
difference  of  twenty-six  minutes  of  time  in  corres- 
ponding days  of  two  following  years. 

In  my  walks  it  frequently  came  in  my  way  to 
pass  through  markets  for  meat  and  other  pro- 
visions. What  Paris  may  have  to  produce  I  know 
not,  but  if  I  may  judge  by  what  I  saw,  the  meat  of 
every  description  is  too  bad  to  be  exposed  in  the 
worst  village  market  in  England.  No  doubt  per- 
sons of  rank  get  their  tables  well  supplied  all  the 
world  over,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was 
anything  good  to  be  procured  by  the  middling 
class  of  persons.  Fruit  about  the  streets  is  very 
plenty.  No  fruit-shops  as  in  London,  and  no 
fruit  to  be  compared  to  the  best  in  London,  but 
the  common  standings  are  better  than  in  London. 
Melons  very  plenty ;  good  Orleans  plums.  Seine 
water  is  very  drinkable,  and  the  bread  always 
good.  The  Palais  Royal  in  the  evening  is  very 
beautiful  from  the  people  walking,  the  lamps,  etc. 
There  is  no  place  of  the  same  sort  in  London. 

Gobelins  is  a  noble  manufactory,  but  not  so 
many  looms  as  I  expected.  The  workmanship  is 
very  perfect.  Saw  an  allegorical  piece  of  America! 
Noah's  Ark  painted  for  the  tapestry  is  one  of  the 
best  pictures  I  have  seen  in  France. 

Having  associated  ail  kinds  of  fearful  ideas  with 
the  Bastille,  while  I  was  looking  at  it  aloof  a  Swiss 
soldier  offered  to  show  us  the  garden  and  the 
arsenal.  We  were  afraid  to  refuse  ;  besides,  it 
was  something  .to  say  that  "I  had  been  in  the 
Bastille."  The  garden  was  French,  spacious,  and 
clean ;  but  what  were  my  sensations  on  leaning 
on  the  window  in  the  arsenal,  where  Henry  iv  and 
Sully  used  to  converse  upon  State  affairs  1  The 
arsenal  window  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Sully's 
memoirs.  The  Bastille  is  lower  and  more  massy 
than  I  expected.  There  are  arms  for  forty  thou- 
sand men. 

The  Temple,  a  high,  square  tower,  with  round 
ones  at  the  angles  ;  the  church  like  the  Temple  in 
London,  but  not  so  large.  Although  I  am  truly 
attached  to  our  Protestant  religion,  yet  I  so 
thoroughly  hate  the  seats  in  our  churches,  that  if. 
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I  ever  change  my  mode  of  worship  it  shall  be  for 
a  religion  where  there  are  none  !  The  difference 
between  a  marble  pavement,  in  which  you  see  the 
sides  of  the  church  reflected,  and  a  floor  encum- 
bered by  our  vile  carpentry,  is  too  great  for  com- 
parison. Suppose  a  church  as  grand  and  beautiful 
as  skill  could  produce,  let  it  be  seated,  and  all  its 
grandeur  and  beauty  vanishes.  These  reflections 
naturally  rose  from  seeing  Roman  Catholic 
churches  clear,  without  anything  to  cover  the 
1  lavement,  and  by  the  covering  to  intrude  de- 
formity on  the  eye. 

Friday,  August  ttlh. — Went  to  Versailles.  The 
road  thither,  especially  the  first  six  miles,  very 
pleasant  by  the  side  of  the  Seine.  Many  delight- 
ful villages  like  those  near  Bath.  The  grand 
court  of  the  palace,  made  irregular  by  some 
modern  buildings,  but  it  never  was  a  good  design. 
At  this  time,  from  the  shabbincss  of  the  windows 
and  the  dirt,  it  looks  more  like  a  workhouse  than 
a  palace.  I  went  through  the  apartments  for 
business  and  those  for  State.  In  the  former  were 
portraits  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
"Cook's  Voyages."  In  a  small  library  were 
many  wooden  books  f  The  king,  as  usual,  lives 
in  a  small  room  of  about  twenty-two  feet  by  six- 
teen, tolerably  furnished.  In  it  were  many  Italian 
and  English  books,  chiefly  poetry — Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  Shakespeare  and  Pope.  A  grand  piano- 
forte, painted  green,  and  the  mouldings  gilded — 
very  false  taste ;  there  should  never  be  paint  about 
an  instrument.  The  theatre  in  the  palace  is  by 
far  the  most  magnificent  I  ever  saw ;  the  space 
between  the  lower  and  upper  boxes,  being  doubled 
and  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  is  wonderful. 
.  Ml  the  inside  is  gilt,  but  as  the  glare  is  gone,  the 
•  fleet  is  beyond  idea  rich.  By  my  paces,  the  stage 
is  46  feet  broad — double  the  breadth  of  the 
London  theatres.  As  the  scenes  rise  and  fall, 
the  depth  and  height  for  the  machinery  is  110 
French  feet.  The  facade  to  the  gardens  is  pro- 
digious I  the  garden,  to  an  Englishman,  horrid. 
While  we  were  there  they  were  clipping  the 
orange-trees— eight  hundred  very  old  orange- 
trees,  which  are  clasped  round,  one  of  which, 
they  said,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  un- 
doubtedly a  falsity.  Saw  the  Dauphin's  house 
and  orangery.  I  saw  the  Dauphin  in  a  tent,  with 
his  governess.  The  King's  Chapel  is  a  nobJe 
building.  I  saw  the  king  at  mass ;  there  was  a 
very  fine  band,  and  the  mass  a  good  composition. 

I  saw  the  king  return  from  chapel,  and  was  very 
near  him.  He  is  like  Lord  Shelbjrn,  a  strong, 
thick-set  man  about  five  feet  eight.  The  king's 
stables  are  prodigious,  not  near  so  fine  a  building 
as  those  at  Chantilly,  but  five  times  the  number  of 
horses,  the  queen's  ditto.  The  horses  are  very  well 
kept,  but  eat  straw  instead  of  hay.  I  saw  the  king 
set  out  a  la  chaste ;  red  and  blue  guards,  between 
which  he  went  in  his  coach  and  eight.  One  horse 
was  so  unruly  that  he  quite  discomposed  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers ;  very  few  attendants  on  horseback. 

The  Trianon  was  all  in  a  rummage.  There  is 
a  fine  open  arcade  of  marble;  it  seems  much  neg- 
lected and  despised.  At  Marli  the  water-engine 
is  a  stupendous  work ;  the  water  is  forced  up  a  hill 
five  hundred  feet  high,  all  for  supplying  the  foun- 


tains of  Versailles !  I  endeavoured  to  give  the 
person  who  showed  the  machine  an  idea  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  what  a  vast  expense  would  be 
saved  by  substituting  one  in  the  place  of  the  pre- 
sent works.  Visited  Bellevue,  the  garden-house 
belonging  to  Madame  Barre,  the  most  elegant 
designed  and  furnished  villa  I  ever  saw.  It  com- 
mands a  delightful  prospect  of  the  Seine,  the 
rising  hills  of  this  side  and  the  flat  of  the  river,  a 
great  number  of  towns,  villages,  gentlemen's  seats, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  of  stone ;  the  slopes  of  the  hills  very 
picturesque,  and  altogether  it  is  a  delicious  spot. 
Saw  scarce  any  carriages  going  to  or  coming  from 
Versailles.  The  old  style  of  French  carriage  is 
nearly  extinct.  I  have  not  seen  three  of  the  old 
magnificent  model,  with  gilding,  etc.,  they  are  all 
English  or  imitations.  Nowhere  so  many  car- 
riages or  so  much  bustle  as  in  London,  the  Pont 
Neuf  excepted,  where  there  is  always  a  great 
throng  of  people.  At  the  Academy  of  Painting 
were  many  fine -pictures  and  statnes  of  a  succession 
of  artists  from  its  first  foundation.  There  was  the 
best  picture  of  Watteau  he  ever  painted ;  all  the 
rest  were  chosen  pictures. 

August  is/A. — Being  informed  by  the  Paris  Al- 
manac that  there  would  be  (Fete  de  l'Assomption) 
mass  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  at  Ndtre  Dame 
and  fine  music,  and  having  as  yet  heard  no  church 
music,  except  in  the  King's  Chapel  at  Versailles, 
it  became  my  business  to  be  present.  There  was 
a  great  appearance  of  ecclesiastics,  their  old 
chanting  as  usual  execrable  ;  mass  performed  by 
the  choir,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  violon- 
cellos and  two  bassoons,  and  no  other  instruments. 
Some  of  the  pieces  not  bad,  but  horrid  forcing  of 
the  voice.  A  small  organ  played  at  intervals 
alone,  never  with  the  voices.  If  this  be  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  much-vaunted  performance  of 
Catholic  churches,  it  surely  deserves  less  com- 
mendation than  it  has  received.  I  heard  the  two 
great  bells,  that  of  78,000  lb.  better  toned  than  the 
other;  the  power  of  it  is  wonderful. 

Hotel  Dieu  is  a  great  assemblage  of  irregular 
buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  two  rows 
of  beds  in  each  ward,  some  red  curtains,  some 
white,  the  sheets,  etc.,  perfectly  clean.  The 
children's  ward  an  affecting  sight.  The  beds 
very  good  and  clean,  the  linen  white,  children 
well  dressed  and  quite  clean ;  many  nurses  and 
religious  women  attending  them.  "L'Enfants 
Trouvees,"  belonging  to  which  are  i+,ooo  chil- 
dren. Saw  some  of  them  playing  very  com- 
fortably together.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pro- 
priety in  all  the  French  public  institutions  I  have 
yet  seen.  Their  system  of  managing  their  peo- 
ple as  one  great  family  would  have  its  effect  if 
introduced  into  England.  The  police  of  Paris 
make  part  of  this  system,  and  I  have  not  seen  the 
least  disorder  at  any  time.  Three  of  the  Mar- 
chaussee  are  met  with  frequently  riding  about,  so* 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  begin  a  disturbance,. 

From  the  Observatory  is  a  very  pleasant  prospect 
of  Paris  and- Montmartre.  We  descended  to  Les 
Caves,  which  are  excavations  running  in  all  direc- 
tions, about  seven  feet  high  and  three  broad. 
After  much  turning  and  winding  we  came  to 
a   dropping   spring  which   petrifies.     We  were 
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conducted  by  a  girl  with  a  flambeau,  who  marked 
the  turnings  with  bits  of  wax.  Without  great 
attention  it  must  be  impossible  to  find  the  way  out. 
August  idth. — King's  Library.  Good  collec- 
tion of  prints,  Oriental  mss.  in  many  rooms,  two 
globes  (old),  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  let  into  the 
floor.  The  absence  of  smoke  occasions  all  the 
little  town  gardens  to  look  green  and  lively,  and 
makes  the  view  of  the  city  very  beautiful.    Very 


few  beggars,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  number 
in  London.  The  old-fashioned  best  houses  are 
"  hotels,"  with  high  walls  before  them ;  but  they 
are  modernising  everywhere.  They  talk  of  a  new 
bridge  below  Fort  Royal.  Since  the  accession 
of  the  present  king  leave  has  been  given  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  Paris,  which  has  occasioned  great 
additions  to  the  faubourgs,  which  look  beautiful 
while  the  stone  is  fresh. 
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TT  was  a  summer's  day  nearly  300  years  ago — the 
\  19th  of  July,  1588 — if  the  reader  requires  us 
to  be  exact.  A  large  company,- most  of  them 
persons  of  rank,  were  assembled  on  a  bowling- 
green,  situated  on  the  Hoe  of  Plymouth,  and  com- 
manding that  unrivalled  view,  landward  and  sea- 
ward, for  which  it  is  renowned.  Most  of  those 
present  were  naval  men,  though  their  dress  bore 
little  token  of  their  profession.  They  wore  the 
picturesque  doublet  and  jerkin,  mostly  of  taffeta  or 
velvet,  and  the  trunk  hose  with  which  the  painters 
of  the  day  have  rendered  us  familiar,  and  bonnets 
of  the  same  material,  decorated  with  a  gold  chain 
or  a  plume  of  feathers,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  wearer.  Conspicuous  among  the  crowd  were  a 
number  of  soldiers,  wearing  steel  caps,  buff  coats, 
and  breastplates,  and  carrying  partisans  or  hack- 
buts. Some  of  these  apparently  had  strolled  in 
from  the  citadel  to  witness  what  was  passing;  though 
no  more  dangerous  contest  was  in  progress  than  a 
game  of  bowls,  whereat  the  Devonshire  champions 
were  matched  against  all  outsiders.  Others  were  in 
charge  of  the  beacon  on  the  heights  hard  by,  which, 
built  up  on  this,  as  on  every  other  headland  along 
the  coast,  was  in  readiness  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  terrible  Armada,  which,  for  three 
years  past,  had  been  preparing  in  the  arsenals  of 
Spain  for  the  subjugation  of  England.  The  day 
was  warm  and  fine,  but  there  was  a  strong  wind 
from  the  sea,  and  the  white  billows  might  be  seen, 
though  indistinctly,  tumbling  and  breaking  on  the 
dangerous  Eddystone  rocks,  some  fifteen  miles 
distant. 

A  group  of  a  dozen  gentlemen  was  gathered 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  players,  conversing 
with  one  another.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
was  a  tall  man,  whose  dress  and  bearing  alike 
proclaimed  his  high  rank.  This  was  Charles 
Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham,  and  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  afterwards  created  for  his 
services  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  gentleman 
immediately  on  his  right  was  an  older  man.  His 
grizzled  hair  and  complexion,  tanned  by  hotter 
suns  than  those  of  England;  told  of  long  and 
severe  service.  Opposite  to  him,  and  more 
daintily  dressed,  was  one  of  the  Devonshire 
players,  a  handsome  man  between  thirty  and  forty. 
He  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Lord 
Howard. 


"  Is  it  then  true,  my  lord,"  he  asked,  "that  you 
have  had  orders  to  send  our  ships  into  port  and 
discharge  the  men  ?  It  is  so  affirmed,  yet  1  can 
scarce  believe  it." 

*  It  is  true,  Raleigh,"  returned  the  admiral ; 
"  such  were  my  lord  secretary's  instructions.  He 
dwelt  much  on  the  heavy  cost  of  their  maintenance, 
and  the  meagre  condition  of  her  majesty's  ex- 
chequer." 

"  Methinks  it  would  be  emptier  still,"  returned 
Raleigh,  "if  her  grace  permitted  these  Spanish 
robbers  to  have  access  thereto.  It  is  ill  economy 
to  turn  the  house-dog  adrift  when  the  thieves  are 
abroad." 

"  He  hath  received  advices  that  the  Spaniards 
will  not  bestir  themselves  this  year,  the  season 
being  now  too  far  advanced,  and  he  thinks  the 
rumour  probable,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Trusts  he  to  rumour,  my  lord  ?"  exclaimed  the 
old  seaman  on  his  right,  "and  a  rumour  spread  by 
Spaniards  ?  I  would  the  lord  secretary  had  been 
with  me  at  S.  Jean  d' Alloa,  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  he  would  have  learned 
what  faith  is'  to  be  placed  in  what  the  dons  de- 
clare respecting  their  own  doings,  or  those  of 
other  men." 

"  Ah,  thou  bast  never  forgiven  them,  Hawkins, 
for  their  treacherous  attack  on  thee ;  though,  by 
mine  honour,  they  came  by  the  worst  of  that ! " 
said  Raleigh.  "  But  you,  my  lord,  I  trust  you  have 
not  assented  to  my  Lord  Walsingham's  commands, 
at  least  not  without  remonstrance." 

"I  did  not,"  replied  Howard;  "I  took  upon  me 
to  answer  that  such  measures  would,  to  my  mind, 
do  grievous  hurt  to  her  majesty  and  this  realm. 
Doubtless  the  whole  of  her  subjects,  whatsoever 
may  be  their  rank  or  station,  or  religious  belief, 
are  loyal  to  the  backbone,  and  abhor  the  Spaniard. 
But  if  Philip's  armies,  skilled  and  experienced  in 
warfare,  and  overwhelming  in  numbers,  as  they 
are,  were  once  fairly  landed  on  our  English  shores, 
we  should  have  to  fight  at  fearful  odds." 

"True,  my  lord,"  said  Raleigh;  "nor  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  Spanish  ships  may  not  be  ready  even 
at  this  moment  to  put  to  sea;  and  I  am  of  Haw- 
kins's mind,  that  their  statement  to  the  contrary 
is  rather  a  reason  for  expecting  their  arrival  than 
otherwise.  But  you  prevailed  with  my  Lord 
Walsingham?" 
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"  Yea,  Raleigh,"  answered  the  admiral,  "  for  I 
told  him,  if  her  majesty's  treasury  could  not 
supply  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  seamen,  I 
would  furnish  them  myself." 

"  It  was  like  yourself,  my  lord,"  remarked 
Hawkins.  "  I  have  some  Spanish  pistoles  still 
in  the  bottom  of  my  purse,  and  they  should  see 
the  light  rather  than  our  stout  fellows  should 
be  turned  adrift.  But  see,  it  is  your  turn  to 
bowl,  Walter.  How  goes  the  game,  Francis?" 
he  continued,  addressing  a  short  but  well-built 
man  of  forty  or  so, with  brown  hair  and  beard,  and 
a  most  engaging  countenance. 

"  It  goes  against  us,  I  fear,"  said  the  gentleman 
addressed  ;  "Raleigh,  Grenville,  Parker,  and  my- 
self are  scarce  a  match  for  these  London-taught 
players,  though  the  score  is  very  nearly  a  lie 
between  us  at  present.  You  should  have  been 
one  of  us,  Hawkins.  I  remember  your  cunning  of 
old.  You  should  have  joined  us  for  the  honour 
of  Devon." 

"Nay,  it  is  safe  in  your  hands,  I  judge,"  returned 
Hawkins.  "Is  it  not  so,  my  lord?"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Lord  Howard;  "  may  not  the  honour  of 
Devonshire  be  safely  entrusted  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  account  it  so  myself,"  replied  the 
admiral  with  a  smile  ;  "  anyway,  if  Cavendish  and 
his  side  can  beat  Francis  Drake,  it  is  more  than 
all  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas  could  do.  But 
whom  have  we  here?"  he  continued,  as  a  crowd  of 
men  came  hurrying  up  the  road  from  the  harbour, 
bearing  along  with-them  a  man  wearing  a  foreign 
dress,  which  was  covered  with  dust  and  disordered 
by  the  spciid  with  which  he  had  journeyed. — "  Ha, 
Fleming,  is  it  thou  ?    What  tidings  bring  ye  ? " 

"The  Spanish  fleet  is  at  hand,  my  lord — scarce 
three  miles  from  the  shore.  They  had  made 
Calais,  creeping  along  the  French  shore,  when 
they  suddenly  changed  their  course  and  stood 
straight  over  to  the  Devonshire  coast,  being 
minded,  as  I  judge,  to  attack  your  ships  when  off 
their  guard." 

"  The  Spanish  fleet  I  arc  you  sure  of  it  ?  "  was 
the  general  cry. 

"  I  have  seen  it  with  mine  own  eyes,  and  that 
within  the  last  few  hours,"  returned  Fleming'; 
"certes,  it  is  a  sight  which  few  men  could  mis- 
take. They  held  me  in  chase  for  two  hours  this 
morning,  and  had  I  been  two  miles  farther  from 
the  coast,  they  had  overtaken  mc." 

"  We  must  aboard,  then,  and  out  to  sea  with  all 
the  speed  we  may  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Howard. 
"  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  hasten,  each  of 
you,  to  the  harbour,  and  get  your  men  together. 
Nay,  Francis,  cast  away  thy  bowl ;  we  have  the 
Spaniards  to  play  with  now." 

"  Have  with  you,  my  lord,  when  the  match  is 
over,"  rejoined  Drake,  sedately,  as  he  proceeded 
to  take  his  aim;  "there  is  time  enow,  I  wot,  to 
finish  the  game  and  drub  the  Spaniard  too." 

Such  is  the  answer  which  tradition  attributes  to 
Drake  on  this  occasion,  and  which,  if  he  really 
made  it,  was  fully  justified  by  the  result.  There 
is  no  character  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  possessing  greater  interest  for  the  student 
of  history  than  Francis  Drake,  prolific  as  that 
period    was   of  great   men.     He  was  a  man  of 


humble  origin,  the  son  of  a  common  sailor, 
according  to  one  report,  of  a  master  mariner 
according  to  another  and  more  probable  one. 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  arc  also  matters 
of  uncertainty.  The  latter,  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  authorities,  was  Tavistock,  though 
some  have  contended  for  Plymouth ;  and  the 
former  was  probably  1539.* 

Very  soon  after  Francis's  birth  his  father 
became  involved  in  the_ religious  troubles  of  the 
day,  and  having  refused  to  comply  with  the  Six 
Articles  (commonly  known  as  the  Bloody  Act),  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  county  and 
take  refuge  in  Kent.  Here  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  no  better  place  of  abode  than  the  hull  of 
an  old  ship,  probably  in  order  to  screen  himself 
as  much  as  possible  from  public  notice ;  and  here, 
says  one  of  his  historians,  several  of  his  younger 
children  were  born.  On  the  death  of  Henry  he 
emerged  from  his  concealment,  and  obtained  an 
appointment  to  read  prayers  on  board  the  ships 
at  Rochester.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest,  and  presented  to  the  living  of 
Upnor,  on  the  Medway.  More  does  not  seem 
to  be  known  of  the  elder  Drake,  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  his  son  derived  from  him  the  strong 
religious  feeling  which  characterised  him  through 
life. 

He  entered  very  early  on  a  seafaring  life.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  we  find  him  purser  on  board 
a  ship  engaged  in  the  Spanish  trade,  and  some- 
times making  voyages  to  Zealand  and  France. 
The  master  of  the  barque  in  which  he  sailed 
became  attached  to  him,  and  at  his  death  be- 
queathed him  the  barque  and  all  that  it  contained. 
By  the  time  that  Drake  was  twenty-two  he  had 
acquired  some  money,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
embarked  in  Sir  John  Hawkins'sf  expedition  In 
the  Spanish  Main,  1567.  Drake,  who  was  made 
captain  of  the  Judith,  behaved  gallantly,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  But  in  other  respects 
the  voyage  was  unfortunate,  Drake  losing  his 
entire  capital,  which  he  had  embarked  in  it. 
During  the  voyage  home  the  chaplain  on  board  his 
ship  is  said  to  have  fully  convinced  him  that  all 
his  losses  were  owing  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  on 
which  account  he  would  be  entirely  justified  in 
reimbursing  himself  at  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty's 
expense,  when  and  how  he  best  could. 

Whether  Drake  was  really  a  convert  to  this 
theory  or  not,  he  straightway  acted  upon  it.  In 
1572  he  set  sail  with  two  ships,  having  on 
board  no  larger  number  than  seventy- three 
men  and  boys.  With  this  slender  force  he 
.  attacked  the  Spanish  town  of  Nombrc  di  Dios 
and  captured  it,  though  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  assault.  The  description  given  of 
the  riches  he  fell  in  with  on  this  occasion,  and, 
indeed,  throughout    his  voyages,  might  be  mis- 

■  A  portrait  ofhioi  in  Buckland  Abbey  ii  inscribed.  "  Painted  io  UK. 
tetatil  tux  51-"  On  the  other  hand,  a  miniature  by  Hilliard  hu  the 
legend,   "Painted    ijBi,  aetaiis  sua-   ,;,"      If  seven!   of   hit    frkHi?r 

thip(/.r.,  enviously  to  154s),  the  latter  of  these  two  nates  II  probably 
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taken  for  extracts  from  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
On  entering  one  of  the  guard-rooms  "they  found 
the  floor  heaped  with  bars  of  silver,  the  pile  being 
seventy  feet  long,  twelve  broad,  and  ten  high,  and 
its  value  was  estimated  at  one  million  sterling." 
The  king's  treasury,  however,  was  close  at  hand, 
:t fid  contained  far  richer  spoil  even  than  this,  and 
Drake  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  this  open 
when  a  faint  ness  came  over  him,  caused  by  his 
wound,  and  his  companions  were  obliged  to  con- 
vey him  on  board  ship,  leaving  the  treasures, 
like  the  waters  of  Tantalus,  seen,  but  untouched.* 

Drake  presently  recovering  from  his  wound, 
moved  onwards  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  received  information 
that  a  convoy  of  eight  mules  laden  with  gold  and 
one  mule  laden  with  jewels  was  about  to  proceed 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Lima.  Drake  selected  a  suit- 
able spot  for  intercepting  this  treasure.  He 
directed  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the  long  grass, 
which  grew  on  either  side  of  the  pathway,  and  not 
move  till  he  should  give  the  signal.  On  came  the 
convoy,  and  in  five  minutes  more  would  have  been 
safely  in  his  clutches,  when  a  drunken  sailor 
started  up,  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  booty,  and 
gave  ^he  alarm.  The  Spaniards  instantly  retreated, 
and  could  not  be  overtaken. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  missed,  by  an  equally 
unlucky  mishap,  capturing  a  ship  said  to  have  a 
million  sterling  on  board.  These  repeated  slips 
betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip  must  have  been  sorely 
trying.  But  Drake  was  not  the  man  to  be  cast 
down  by  any  amount  of  failure.  He  proceeded  to 
make  an  assault  on  Vera  Cruz,  which  he  took  by 
storm,  and  here  he  did  obtain  some  plunder, 
though  nothing  resemhling  the  treasures  which  he 
had  missed.  Soon  afterwards  he  again  fell  in  with 
a  convoy  of  mules,  109  in  number,  each  carrying 
300  lb.  of  silver.  This  he  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing, but  was  unable  to  convey  more  than  a 
small  part  of  it  on  board  ship.  In  these  en- 
terprises he  was  aided  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  called 
the  Simerons,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  Spaniards.  The  chief  or  this 
tribe  presented  Drake  with  four  large  .wedges  of 
gold,  in  requital  of  the  gift  of  a  handsome  cutlass 
which  Drake  had  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  now, 
notwithstanding  his  many  misadventures,  amassed 
considerable  spoil,  and  thought  it  time  to  return 
home.  Departing,  therefore,  from  Cape  Florida, 
he  is  said  to  have  reached  the  English  coast  in 
twenty-three  days,  a  voyage  of  unexampled  ra- 
pidity in  those  days.  In  this  expedition  he  lost 
two  of  his  brothers.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
he  first  caught  sight  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  top  of  a  large  tree,  and  offered  up  a  fer- 
vent prayer  that  he  might  one  day  be  permitted  to 
carry  an  English  ship  into  those  waters. 

Arrived  in  England,  he  expended  his  newly- 
acquired  wealth  in  fitting  out  three  frigates,  with 
which  he  joined  Walter  Dcvercux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
Governor  of  Ulster,  in  the  attempt  which  he  made 
to  gain  possession  of  Clandeboy,  in  Ireland.  The 
enterprise  proved  unsuccessful,  mainly,  it  is  said. 


through  the  intrigues  of  his  rival,  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Drake  earned  neither  money  nor  dis- 
tinction, but  gained  the  notice  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  who  introduced  him  to  the  queen. 
The  latter  received  him  favourably,  and  is  said  to 
have  given  him  something  resembling  a  commis- 
sion* to  proceed  to  the  South  Seas,  the  darling 
dream  of  his  fancy.  He  got  together,  accordingly, 
what  was  thought  a  considerable  armament  in 
those  days,  though  it  consisted  of  five  vessels  only, 
the  largest  of  which  was  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  and  the  whole  was  manned  by 
a  force  amounting  to  only  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  men.  With  this  he  set  sail  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1577,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  ensuing 
reached  Port  St.  Julian,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Patagonia.  Here  the  unfortunate  occurrence  took 
place  which  several  of  his  biographers  record  as 
being  tiie  only  stain  on  his  character. 

There  was  on  board  his  ship  one  John — or, 
according  to  others,  Thomas  Doughty — the  second 
in  command,  a  man  of  eminent  ability — so  emi- 
nent, indeed,  that  Drake  has  been  charged  villi 
being  jealous  of  a  reputation  which  might  eclipse 
his  own.  Drake  accused  him  of  attempting  to  stir 
up  a  mutiny  on  board  his  ship,  and,  summoning  the 
officers  of  the  various  vessels,  caused  him  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial.  Doughty  was  found  guilty, 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  suffered  accord- 
ingly. The  accounts  of  the  transaction  are  meagre, 
and,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  are  thought  by 
many  to  exhibit  Drake  in  an  unfavourable  light. f 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  had  been 
previously  troubles  with  Doughty;  that  he  himself 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  died 
in  perfect  amity  with  Drake,  in  whose  company 
he  had  received  the  Holy  Communion  before  his 
execution. 

This  last  circumstance  may  read  somewhat 
strangely  to  us,  but  it  is  in  perfect  keeping  not 
only  with  Drake's  own  character,  but  with  the 
habits  and  sentiments  of  the  naval  adventurers 
of  those  days.  Drake  was  not  stained  with  the 
monstrous  and  inhuman  cruelty  with  which  most 
of  his  successors  are  chargeable,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that — lawless  as  his  pillage  of  other  men's 
goods  may  appear  to  us — he  nevertheless  believed 
himself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  even 
in  that  particular.  Such,  however,  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case  with  the  freebooting  captains 
in  subsequent  times.  Yet  these  men,  notwith- 
standing their  wholesale  cruelties,  robberies,  and 
murders,  professed  great  devotion  in  religion. 
There  were  certain  ceremonies  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter observed  when  fresh  recruits  joined  their 
service.  Some  of  them  insisted  on  a  most  rigid 
observance  of  the  Sunday;  others  would  permit 
no  gambling,  which  they  regarded  as  sinful. 
Another  is  said  to  have  been  so  shocked  at  seeing 
a  man  laugh  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  that 
he  drew  a  pistol   and  shot    him  dead  on  the 
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rPHE  dark  cloud  of  Russian  persecution  has  not 
I  been  altogether  without  the  proverbial  silver 
lining.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  remarkable 
instance  of  national  repentance,  in  the  shape  of 
the  recall  of  the  Jews  to  Spain.  On  the  17th  Jane 
lust  year  the  Spanish  minister  at  Constantinople 
was  authorised  by  his  Government  to  assure  Russo- 
Jewish  refugees  that  they  would  be  welcomed  in 
Spain  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  any  other  con- 
stitutional country  of  Europe — a  specific  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  unwisdom  of  the  wholesale  ex- 
pulsions of  1492,  which  may  be  underlined  as  an 
eloquent  political  lesson.  Since,  in  1808,  the  In- 
quisition was  abolished  in  Spain  by  Napoleon  1,  the 
question  of  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  has  more 
than  6nce  been  considered  by  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities. In  1837  it  was  informally  notified  to  resi- 
lient Jews  that  they  would  not  be  interfered  with ; 
and  in  1855,  on  a  memorial  coming  before  the 
Cortes,  praying  that  the  right  ofrcsidence  might 
be  legally  affirmed,  it  was  rejected  by  only  131 
votes  to  1 15.  Four  years  later  three  Jewish  ban- 
kers, established  in  Madrid,  were  decorated  by  the 
Government;  and  in  1868  Marshal  Serrano  gave 
effect  to  the  Revolution  by  a  declaration  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  which,  he  specially  pointed  out, 
involved  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  re -establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
however,  still  left  the  question  in  doubt ;  but  now 
this  doubt  has  been  definitely  dispelled. 

The  number  of  Jews  domiciled  in  the  country, 
principally  in  Madrid  and  Seville — in  the  latter 
town  the  genus  of  communal  organisation  have 
already  shown  themselves — is  stated  to  be  6,000.* 
In  Portugal  the  same  authority  states  the  number 
of  resident  Jews  to  be  about  1,000,  notwithstanding 
that,  as  far  back  as  1821,  the  Cortes  at  Lisbon 
passed  a  special  resolution  declaring  that,  the 
Inquisition  being  no  longer  in  existence,  Jews 
would  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
i-njoyed  by  them  in  1 391  and  1+22.  This  estimate 
must,  however,  be  purelyimaginativc,  for  not  only 
are  there  no  official  data  upon  which  to  base  a  cal- 
culation of  this  kind,  but  there  is  now  evidence 
that,  in  the  interior,  relics  of  the  Nuevo  Chris- 
(ianost  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
still  exist,  of  whose  number,  however,  it  is  as  yet 
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impossible  to  form  any  idea.  Mr.  Israel  Davis 
tells  us,  in  his  deeply  interesting  article  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (art. 
"  Modern  Jews,"  vol.  xiii.),  that  since  the  Jews  of 
Portugal  have  been  permitted  to  solemnise  reli- 
gious services,  "  unknown  persons  from  a  distance 
in  the  interior  have  been  observed  to  join  these 
congregations  (three  synagogues  at  Lisbon  and 
one  at  Oporto) ;  they  were  members  of  Jewish 
families  who  had  secretly  preserved  their  religion 
and  the  tradition  of  their  origin  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Portugal." 
This  is  a  fact  before  which  it  may  be  well  that 
we  should  pause  for  a  moment.  We  are  brought 
here  face  to  face  with  the  very  crux  of  that  anti- 
Jewish  prejudice  which  has  taken  such  deep  root 
in  the  minds  of  every  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  immediate  causes  of  particular 
manifestations  ofjud&eophobia,  as  at  present  seen 
in  Russia  and  Germany,  must,  no  doubt,  be 
sought  in  the  temporary  lessons  of  more  or 
less  temporary  conjunctures  of  circumstances. 
For  example,  the  industrial  or  social  predomin- 
ance of  the  Jews  over  a  less  active  indigenous 
population  is  a  temporary  cause,  because  it  is 
only  felt  during  a  political  or  commercial  crisis, 
and  may  altogether  cease  with  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation. Exceptional  laws,  which  place  a  certain 
moral  brand  upon  the  Jew  and  foster  the  normal 
prejudice,  are  less  temporary  causes,  but  still 
terminable  even  in  the  least  enlightened  countries, 
when  they  are  compared  with  the  "  first  great 
cause,"  literally  "  least  understood."  This  primal 
cause  influences,  deny  it  as  they  may,  the  most 
enlightened  communities  and  ail  generations  of 
men.  It  is  shared  not  only  by  Christians  and 
Mohammedans,  but  even  by  Atheists,  whose  re- 
jection of  all  theological  traditions  might  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  would  have  no  other  feeling 
for  Jews  than  for  any  other  believers  in  the  God- 
head ;*  and  although  the  teachings  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  have,  in  times  past,  fostered  anti- 
Jewish  prejudice,  it  must,  in  common  justice,  be 
conceded  that  Christianitydid  not  create  it, as  there 
is  ample  evidence  thatit  existed  centuries  before  the 
Crucifixion.  The  widest  civil  and  religious  liberty 
cannot  destroy  this  prejudice  ;  it  is  independent 
of  religious  differences ;  and  even  in  new  countries, 
where  the  elements  of  the  population  are  most 
diverse,  it  is  found  to  lurk  in  men's  breasts.f 
Whence  does  this  extraordinary  feeling  arise  ?  A 
little  investigation  will  show.  The  Jew  is  every- 
where a  stranger,  an  alien.  Man  is  gregarious  in 
his  habits,  but  the  Jew,  alone  of  his  kind,  holds 
himself  aloof  from  his  fellows.  He  mixes  with 
them,  but  is  not  of  them,  and,  however  firmly  he 
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may  establish  himself  in  any  country,  however 
completely  he  may  share  its  woes  or  its  prosperity, 
there  is  always  the  indefinable  feeling  that  he  is  a 
being  apart,  that  he  legitimately  belongs  to  some 
other  sphere,  the  mysteries  of  which  no  Gentile 
eye  can  pierce.  Thus  is  primarily  engendered  a 
prejudice,  somewhat  negative  in  character,  a  kind 
of  shyness,  which  gradually  develops  into  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  real  kinship  is  unattainable. 
Nothing  seems  to  overcome  or  thaw  the  invisible 
separatism  of  the  Jew.  The  phenomenon  becomes 
irritating  when  it  is  found  to  be  bound  up  with 
certain  implied  pretensions  of  superiority,  a 
haughty  reserve  in  matters  of  religion,  a  disparag- 
ing avoidance  of  the  habits,  the  practices,  nay, 
the  very  persons  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
dwells.  It  wants  but  little  to  blow  these  embers 
into  a  flame ;  and  into  what  conflagrations  have 
they  not  developed  !  The  whole  of  mankind  has 
launched  itself  against  the  Jew,  has  spent  its  last 
resource  in  endeavouring  to  rid  itself  of  his  hate- 
ful, I  might  almost  say,  his  phantasmal  presence ; 
but,  after  every  expedient  of  extermination  has 
been  exhausted,  his  mocking  form  has  raised 
itself  unhurt,  defying  proscribing  edicts,  laughing 
at  the  fires  of  aufo-da-fk.  The  only  result  of  such 
conflicts  has  been  to  intensify  the  prejudice.  The 
Jew  has  added  to  the  offence  of  his  separatism 
the  unpardonable  offence  of  indestructibility,  and 
the  original  enigma  of  his  existence  has  been 
complicated  by  the  still  more  puzzling  mystery  of 
his  persistence,  in  spite  of  apparently  superior 
forces.  The  question  which  divides  Jews  from 
other  people  is,  then,  evidently  a  physical  rather 
than  a  theological  question.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
nowadays  of  race  distinction  and  of  race  aspira- 
tions, but  there  is  really  no  race,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Jewish,  which  makes  a  serious  stand 
for  its  own  absolute  purity ;  and  here  is  the  root 
of  all  that  feeling  against  the  Jew  which  seems  so 
ineradicable.  There  is,  of  course,  a  reason— and 
to  my  mind  a  very  good  and  sufficient  reason — for 
this  sturdy  maintenance  of  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  Judaism  ;  but  this  is  not  a  controversial 
paper,  and  so  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  Jewish 
view  of  the  question.  I  must,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  study  of  this  subject,  as  a 
secular  study,  is  of  the  gravest  importance,  and 
the  sooner  all  its  bearings  are  under  dispassionate 
discussion  the  sooner  will  existing  prejudices  be 
at  an  end,  and  a  key  furnished  to  many  of  the 
subtler  problems  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  Is  it 
not  time  that  the  "  smoke  and  fury  "  of  theological 
conflict  and  the  irrational  jealousies  of  mobs 
should  be  made  to  give  way  to  inquiry  into  those 
natural  laws  which  are  responsible  for  the  greatest 
phenomenon  of  history?  This  fact  the  inquiry 
would  prove :  You  cannot  destroy  the  Jew  or  his 
faith,  but  you  may  at  least  solve  the  irritating 
mystery  which  has  widened  the  chasm  between 
him  and  the  Gentile  world,  and  solve  it  so  that  in 
the  mutual  understanding  that  will  result  will  be 
found  mutual  toleration,  mutual  appreciation,  the 
germs  of  a  new  era  for  humanity. 

Crossing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  we  come  across 
further  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  Jewish 
character,  and  of  the  unlimited  liability  of  the 


Jew  to  persecution.  Jews  are  to  be  found  in  every 
part  of  Africa,  their  number  being  estimated  by 
Richard  Andree  at  402,996, 100,000  being  credite  1 
to  Morocco*,  33,496  to  Algeriaf,  60,000  to  TunisJ, 
100,000  to  Tripoli§,  8,000  to  Egypt||,  and  1,500$ 
to  the  British  settlements  in  the  South.  Here 
again  we  alight  upon  very  faulty  estimates.  Apart 
from  the  doubts  expressed  in  the  appended  notes, 
and  without  considering  the  Falashas  in  Abyssinia 
(250,000),  whose  Jewish  descent  is  doubted  by 
some  ethnologists,  there  are  many  Jews  in  out-of- 
the-way,  almost  unknown,  districts  of  Africa,  whose 
numbers  cannot  be  comprised  in  the  totals  I  have 
quoted.  The  innate  enterprise  of  modern  Jews 
carries  them  almost  all  over  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  occupy 
any  exceptional  position  as  a  mercantile  commu- 
nity, they  have  still  managed  to  make  their  mark 
as  factors  in  the  future  of  Africa.  All  along  the 
South  Mediterranean  littoral  they  are  persecuted 
with  relentless  cruelty.  In  Morocco  anti-Jewish 
outbreaks  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  Tunis 
and  Tripoli  the  murder  of  an  Israelite  hardly  ex- 
cites comment,  much  less  humanitarian  indigna- 
tion. Not  the  rabble  of  "  undisciplined  fanatics" 
which,  under  the  command  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  Walter  the  Penniless,  perpetrated  such  fright- 
ful cruelties  on  the  Jews  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Crusades,  had  a  more  confirmed  taste  for  Jew- 
baiting  than  the  modern  Moors.  And  yet  there  is 
apparently  no  reason  for  it,  except  that  the  Jews  art- 
industrious  and  oppressed  ;  and  that  is  no  reason, 
at  its  worst,  for  at  one  time  the  Moors  and  the  Jews 
shared  alike  in  the  noblest  work  of  the  hands,  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  mind— were  brethren  divided 
by  no  invidious  laws  except  the  hidden  but  inex- 
orable laws  of  nature.  In  spite  of  this  ceaseless 
persecution,  however,  the  Jews  multiply  in  Africa, 
and,  as  in  Russia,  they  divide  with  the  foreigner 
the  best  trade  of  the  northern  states.  Besides 
this,  they  are  indefatigable  travellers,  and  not  only 
merchants  -themselves,  but  the  most  trusty  and 
experienced  guides  for  caravans.  When  their 
journeyings  into  the  interior  commenced,  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  preceded 
the  expeditions  of  any  travellers  of  modem  times. 
At  Khartoom,  on  the  juncture  of  the  White  and 
Blue  Nile,  is  a  prosperous  community  of  Jews,  and 
at  Timbuctoo  is  an  ancient  settlement.**  The  lat- 
ter is  an  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  physical 
nature  of  the  distinctiveness  of  Jews,  for  these 
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J  The  Jewish  population  of  Tunij  has  been  put  down  in  the  reports  of 
various  Roman  Catholic  miuHMU  at  something  like  400,000.  inn  11, 
howler  yen- much  emgMimted.  Behn.,inthe"GeographiMheYahr. 
bueh,"  aker  goine  through  the  various  towm  and  districts  in  detail,  only 
reaches  a  total  of  59,610. 
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I  lobrew  men  and  women  have  entirely  forgotten 
their  religion,  and  yet  do  not  intermarry  either  with 
the  Mussulmans  who  despise  them  or  the  negroes 
whom  they  contemn.  In  other  Saharan  colonies 
Jews  are  found  ;  at  Bouzebiha,  Mabrouk,  Mamoun, 
Agadcz,  Bamba,  and  all  along  the  Niger.  These 
communities  are  continually  being  visited  by 
Jewish  travellers  from  the  north;  and  M.  Isidore 
I.ocb  tells  us,  in  his  preface  to  Mardochoe's  pam- 
phlet on  the  Daggatoun,  that  it  is  they  who  carry 
on  commercial  relations  wilh  the  interior  of  Africa. 
He  further  states  that  the  French  Geographical 
-Society  has  on  several  occasions  made  use  of 
these  intrepid  travellers  for  exploring  purposes, 
and  Mardochec  himself  was  called  upon  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Trans- Saharan  railway  to 
give  valuable  information,  which,  presumably, 
rould  not  have  been  obtained  elsewhere.  It  may 
then  with  truth  be  said  that  the  Jews  of  Africa 
have  already  constituted  themselves  beneficent 
(actors  in  the  future  of  that  continent.  Their 
services  in  this  respect  are  particularly  remarkable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  to  the  discover)' of  the 
Indies  the  geographical  knowledge  and  experience 
of  Jewish  travellers  powerfully  contributed,  and 
that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  presumption,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  Casar,  in  his  expedition  to 
Britain,   acted  upon   information   extorted  from 

In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Jewish  element 
is  a  very  strong  one,  and  the  principal  names  in 
the  local  trade  are  Jewish.  One  large  Jewish  firm 
alone  had  for  years  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the 
colony  in  their  hands,  controlling  a  network  of 
branches  spread  over  the  most  remote  districts, 
-and  supplying  Boer  farmers  and  English  colonists 
with  the  necessaries  of  civilised  life.  The  prin- 
cipal English  newspaper  is  owned  by  a  Jew,  and 
in  most  of  the  departments  of  Government  Jews 
figure.  That  they  are  equally  prominent  in  the 
diamond  fields  will  surprise  no  one,  for  the 
diamond  trade  and  industry  arc  traditionally 
Jewish. 

Egypt  is,  at  least  in  things  Judaic,  sufficiently 
identified  with  the  rule  of  the  Sultans  to  be  consi- 
dered apart  from  more  characteristically  African 
countries.  Here  the  Jews  congregate  principally  in 
the  large  towns,  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  their 
condition  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  impor- 
tant centres  of  Turkish  commerce.  They  are  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  traffickers,  and  arc,  as  else- 
where, a  peaceful  and  industrious  element  in  the 
population.  The  Anti-Scaiitic  writers  in  Germany 
have  ascribed  the  large  diminution  in  the  Jewish 
population  of  Egypt,  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  to  the  competition  in  trade  of  the 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  who  arc  said  to  be  su- 
perior as  business  men.  This  is,  however,  an 
unfortunate  argument,  as  the  talents  of  the  latter 
have  failed  to  infuse  that  life  into  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant  which  characterises  the  trade  of 
the  Western  countries  whither  the  Jews  have  mi- 
grated. That  the  Jews  do  not  necessarily  thrive 
only  amongst  stupid  populations  is  shown,*too,  by 
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their  not  being  a  conspicuously  prosperous  class 
in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

They  are  well  distributed  all  over  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and,  besides  engaging  in  every 
trade,  are  distinguished  as  physicians.  They  arc- 
tolerated  both  by  the  state  and  the  people ;  but 
although  they  are  rarely  the  objects  of  Mussulman 
fanaticism,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  enjoy  a  per- 
fect immunity  from  prejudice  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  Greeks  and  the  general  Christian  popu- 
lation regard  them  with  unconquerable  aversion, 
the  notorious  blood  accusations  being  frequently 
brought  against  them  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey  proper.  In  all 
the  independent  and  semi-independent  Christian 
principalities  the  Jew  is  hated  with  even  more  in- 
tensity than  in  Russia,  and  generally  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds,  with  exactly  the  same  real 
causes  underlying  them.  Indeed,  from  the  large 
number  of  Jews  resident  in  these  states,  theircon- 
dition  has  been  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  their 
Western  co-religionists.*  So  much  so,  that  when 
the  Berlin  Congress  was  sitting  great  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  their  condition  under  the  notice  of 
the  plenipotentiaries — efforts  which  were  fortu- 
nately crowned  with  success.  A  provision  was 
introduced  into  the  Berlin  Treaty  assuring  equal 
rights  and  privileges  to  Jews  in  all  the  countries 
dealt  with  in  that  instrument;  and  although  in 
Roumania  and  Scrvia  that  provision  has  not  yet 
been  completely  obeyed,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  cannot  long  remain  a  dead  letter.' 

The  Turks  themselves  are  not  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  that  seems  to  make  dislike  of  the 
Jew  almost  a  fundamental  bond  of  humanity.  In 
Turkey  the  term  "  Jaoud "  is  as  mucn  a  term 
of  reproach  and  obloquy  as  its  equivalent  in  the 
most  Jew-hating  country  of  the  world  ;  but,  with 
characteristic  inertness,  the  Turk  does  not  go 
further  in  his  prejudice  than  to  spit  out  when 
he  espies  a  Jew.  Possibly,  the  absence  of  violent 
outbreaks  is  due  to  the  general  lifclessness  of 
things  in  Turkey.  The  people  seem  to  have  lost 
all  energy,  and  the  decay  of  the  empire  is  but  to"' 
apparent.  Here  then  there  can  be  but  little  real 
friction  of  class  interests;  and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  Turk  views  with  fatalist  equanimity 
all  the  high  places  in  Stamboul  occupied  by  his 
most  bitterly-hated  enemies,  the  Greeks,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  indifference  with  which 
he  tolerates  a  people  without  political  aspirations, 
and  whom  he  dislikes  for  no  easily  definable 
reason.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Jews  and 
the  Turks  live  on  terms  of  extreme  cordiality,  and 
a  very  pretty  theory  has  been  built  np  on  this  state- 
ment to  the'effect  that,  from  the  close  (?)  relation- 
ship of  Mohammedanism  to  Judaism,  Jews  in 
every  part  of  the  world  are  always  ready  to  support 
Turkish  interests.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  al- 
though the  Jews  arc  grateful  to  the  Turks  for  being 
left  alone  and  unmolested,  no  intimacy  whatever 
exists  between  them  ;  and  that  there  is  no  parti- 
cular affinity  between   Judaism   and    Mohamme- 
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danism  is  proved  by  the  persecutions  to  which 
tHe  Jews  in  Persia  (16,000)  are  subjected. 

The  Turkish  Empire  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Jews,  comprising,  as  it  does,  their  original  father- 
land— the  scene  of  a  history  so  romantic  and  so 
glorious  that  nearly  one-half  of  mankind  gives  it  the 
lirst  place  in  their  literature.  The  present  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  are,  however,  far 
from  resembling  in  their  higher  attributes  the 
nation  of  whom  they  are  the  relics;  It  is  even  a 
misnomer  to  call  them  the  "relics"  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  for  there  is  probably  not  one  family  at 
the  present  time  in  Judca  which  has  been  unin- 
terruptedly established  there  since  the  destruction 
of  the  second  temple.  As  in  other  countries,  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  are  divided  into  Sephardim  and 
Ashkenasim,  meaning  literally  Spanish  Jews  and 
German  Jews.  Here  the  eccentricities  of  Jewish 
wanderings  may  be  read.  Living,  after  centuries 
of  expatriation,  once  more  in  tlic  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers, the  Jews  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
names  they  have  acquired  in  the  course  of  their 
exile  1  The  larger  proportion  of  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem (15,000)  pass  their  time  in  devotion  and 
Talmudicat  study,  and  being  actuated  in  this  by 
religious  motives,  their  co- religionists  throughout 
the  world  good-naturedly  contribute  to  thejr  sup- 
port an  annual  sum  amounting  to  about  /  50,000 
{halucha),  or  five-sevenths  of  the  total  revenue 
of  Palestine*  The  result  of  this  is  most  unfor- 
tunate. Not  only  is  the  very  genius  of  the  people 
demoralised  by  pauperism,  but  its  fell  operation  is 
hastened  by  the  bigotry  of  the  rabbins,  who, 
interpreting  the  halucha  as  an  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  an  exclusively  devotional  exist- 
ence, impose  an  inflexible  and  minute  ceremo- 
nialism on  their  flock,  and  forbid  them  all  secular 
education  and  remunerative  employment.  In 
this  they  are  aided  by  the  power  of"  excommu- 
nication, which  they  are  always  ready  to  put  in 
motion,  but  more  particularly  by  their  being  the 
administrators  of  the  halucha.  Notwithstanding 
the  large  sums  that  are  annually  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem by  pious  Jews  in  other  countries,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  the  question  of  how  to 
improve,  and  permanently  improve,  the  condition 
of  the  miserable  communities  in  Palestine  has 
strongly  exercised  the  minds  of  enlightened  Jewish 
philanthropists  in  the  Western  world.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  only  superstition  which  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  but  vested  interests  as  well,  which, 
from  their  peculiarly  gratifying  nature,  are  obsti- 
nately conserved.  Undaunted  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  question,  the  "Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
versclle"  at  Paris,  and  the  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 
tion in  London,  have  for  years  worked  hard  to 
establish  secular  schools  in  Palestine,  and  by 
technical  education  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  from 
the  consecrated  pauperism  in  which  they  are  con- 
tent to  pass  their  lives.  These  efforts  have  not 
as  yet  been  crowned  with  success,  but  beginnings 
have  been  made,  and  progress,  slow  but  sure, 
is  annually  reported. 

The  operations  of  the  "Alliance"  and  of  the 
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Anglo-Jewish  Association  are  not  confined  to  the 
Holy  Land,  but  extend  all  over  the  East,  and  are 

available  for  any  distant  and  help- re  quiring  Jewish 
communities.  From  Bosnia  in  the  west  to  Bagdad 
in  the  extreme  east  of  the  Turkish  dominions, 
these  societies  have  established  schools,  and  even 
farther,  into  Persia  and  India,  they  have  carried 
their  assistance  to  educational  projects.  Indeed, 
the  system  of  secular  education,  which  the  prac- 
tical philanthropy  of  Western  Judaism  is  impos- 
ing upon  the  comparatively  ignorant  and  poverty- 
stricken  communities  in  the  East,  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  important  element  in  the  social  life 
of  that  region.  In  many  places  the  Jewish  schools 
are  the  only  schools,  and  in  some  they  arc  the 
best.  To  such  an  extent  is  their  superiority  being 
recognised,  that  many  pupils  not  of  Jewish  parent- 
age are  sent  to  be  educated  under  their  roofs, 
and  at  one  of  the  schools — I  cannot  at  the  mo- 
ment recall  the  name — the  sons  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Syria  have  been  admitted  at  the  express 
solicitation  of  that  functionary.  Here  again,  in 
the  Levant  and  in  Asia,  a  circumstance  analogous 
to  that  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my 
references  to  Africa  is  brought  prominently  under 
our  notice  —  the  circumstance  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  districts  under  discussion  is  gradually 
coming  within  the  beneficent  influence  of  Jewish 
activity.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  fact  that  amidst  the  ruin  and  de- 
generacy which  characterise  the  Asiatic  present, 
the  Jews  alone  seem  to  be  acquiring  those  vitalis- 
ing graces  that  have  made  the  Western  world  a 
teeming  arena  of  culture,  industry,  and  repro- 
ductive ness. 

The  Jewish  populations  of  other  Asiatic  coun- 
tries, as  given  by  Andree,  are  as«follows  : — Bok- 
hara and  Khiva  10,000,  India  15,000,  China  200, 
Russian  Turkestan  1,000,  Siberia  11,400,  and  the 
Caucasus  13,147  (census  of  1877). 

There  are  yet  nearly  300,000  Jews  to  be  ac- 
counted for  before  the  total  of  the  Hebrew 
population  of  the  world  is  complete.  Of  these, 
nearly  250,000  are  resident  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  about  2,000  in  Canada,  7,000  in  the 
rest  of  America,  and  25,000  in  Australia  and 
Polynesia.  The  recent  growth  of  the  American 
community  is  astounding.  The  first  Jewish  settle- 
ment in  the  States  took  place  in  1650.  In  1832 
there  were  not  more  than  12,000  Jews  resident 
there,  but  now  the  number  has  grown  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  of  whom  60,000  reside  in  New  York 
City  alone.*  The  American  Jews  are  pretty  evenly 
distributed  over  all  the  States  and  their  various 
branches  of  industry.  They  also  take  part  pro- 
minently in  political  affairs,  are  well  represented 
in  the  civil  service,  and  generally  enjoy  great 
prosperity.  Their  activity  in  public  matters  is 
almost  a  matter  of  American  history.  A  Jew, 
Uriah  P.  Levj',  has  attained  the  dignity  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet ;  Colonel  David  Franks,  another  Jew, 
was  confidential  aide  in  1 778  to  General  Washing- 
ton; and  there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
Jewish  Governors   of   States,  members  of  both 
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branches  of  the  Legislature,  judges,  and  consuls. 
Jefferson  Davis's  foreign  secretary,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  was  a  Jew.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  the  United  States  the  Jews 
enjoy  the  fullest  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
social  and  political  life  of  the  country  has,  how- 
ever, not  been  altogether  free  from  a  taint  of 
JudKOphobia.  In  the  early  days  of  Jews  taking 
part  in  public  life,  we  find  frequent  instances  of 
motions  being  made  to  exclude  them  from  State 
Legislatures  on  account  of  their  religion — in  1808 
in  Indiana,  and  in  1810  in  North  Carolina.  There 
have  also  been  occasional  imeutes  at  fashionable 
watering-places,  where  the  aristocratic  and  fastidi- 
ous Knickerbockers  have  procured  the  expulsion 
of  Jews  from  hotels  on  account  of  their  obnoxious 
parvenuism.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  too,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Peixotto,  pre- 
viously Consul -General  in  Roumania,  to  an  im- 
portant diplomatic  post  in  Russia,  the  design  of 
the  Government  was  frustrated  by  an  outburst  of 
pubiic  opinion  actuated  solely  by  the  Judaism  of 
Mr.  Peixotto.      Such  outbreaks  of  instinctive  in- 


tolerance are,  however,  very  few  and  far  between, 
The  lot  of  the  American  Jews  is  generally  a 
happy  one ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  once  said,  that  the  strong  Semitic 
element  in  the  American  people  will  powerfully 
contribute,  if  it  has  not  already  contributed,  to 
the  general   progress  of  the  Transatlantic    con- 

These  rough  notes  on  the  Jews  of  the  world  will 
not  have  been  penned  in  vain  if  they  serve  to  con- 
vince only  a  few  that  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Jew 
— his  "  tribalism,"  as  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  pre- 
fers to  call  it — is  not  a  misfortune  to  humanity. 
It  is  to  some  extent  an  ethnological  puzzle,  but 
one  which  I  am  confident  is  capable  of  easy 
solution.  I  hold  very  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
when,  one  of  these  days,  the  compilation  of  history 
shall  be  freed  from  prejudiced  and  class  bias,  and 
shall  know  no  other  guidance  than  that  of  scien- 
tific truth,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distinctiveness 
of  the  Jew  as  a  physical  phenomenon,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  history  oi 
civilisation. 
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THE  main  features  of  Mr.  Lansdell's  journey 
across  Siberia  have  been  described  by  his 
own  pen  in  this  journal.  The  paper,  for 
example,  on  "  Siberian  Exiles,"  which  appeared 
last  year,  gave  succinctly  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation on  a  subject  or  chief  interest,  while  another 
on  "  The  Burning  of  Irkutsk  "  pictured  the  most 
exciting  incident  of  his  experience.  But,  familiar 
as  our  readers  may  be  with  his  name,  few  probably 
would  be  prepared  for  the  wealth  of  facts  em- 


bodied in  his  recent  volumes,  "  Through  Siberia."* 
Mr.  Lansdell  has  supplemented  his  own  notes  by 
careful  research,  and  the  result  is  a  work  of  great 
geographical  and  political  value.  No  such  com- 
plete view  of  Asiatic  Russia  has  before  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 

The  circumstances  which  first  prompted  the 
journey  were  in  themselves  remarkable.  Miss 
Alba  Hellman,  a  Finnish  lady,  had  been  hindered 
in  her  favourite  work  of  prison-visiting  by  ill- 
health.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lansdell  visited 
Finland  she  had  been  for  several  long  years  the 
victim  of  acute  heart  disease,  which  had  compelled 
her  to  sleep  every  night  in  a  sitting  posture ;  but 
she  still  cherished  the  lively  sympathies  which  had 
once  found  scope  in  practical  work.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  note  how  a  hand  that  seems  useless  may 
sometimes  touch  the  springs  of  important  action. 
After  Mr.  Lansdell's  return  this  good  lady  wrote 
to  him  in  English.  She  had  had  only  a  few  les- 
sons in  this  language  when  a  girl ;  but,  possessing 
a  Swedish  and  English  New  Testament  in  parallel 
columns,  and  a  dictionary,  she  set  herself  to  find 
clauses  and  expressions  that  conveyed  her  meaning 
in  Swedish,  and  then  to  copy  their  English  equi- 
valents. The  force  of  her  language,  however,  was 
unmistakable,  thus :  "  You  (English)  have  sent 
missionary's  round  the  all  world,  to  China,  Persia. 
Palestina,  Africa,  the  Islands  of  Sandwich,  to 
many  places  of  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  but  to 
the  great,  great  Siberia,  where  so  much  is  to  do, 
you  not  have  sent  missionarys.  Have  you  not  a 
Morrison,  a  Moffat,  for  Siberia  ?   Pastor  Lansdell. 
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go  you  yourself  to  Siberia  I "  And  the  idea  thus 
suggested  in  due  time  bore  fniit. 

We  must  not  retraverse  old  ground  in  following 
the  successive  steps  by  which  Mr.  Lansdel!  ad- 
vanced. As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  visitation 
or  prisons  was  a  chief  object  in  his  journey.  His 
verdict  as  to  the  Siberian  prisons  is  so  favourable 
that  it  has  since  been  said  they  were  prepared  for 
his  inspection.  From  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  book  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lansdell's 
attention  has  been  directed  to  this  question.  No 
proofs  are  forthcoming,  and  he  challenges  the  full- 
est inquiry.  An  attentive  reader  will  perceive  that 
in  two  places — at  Irkutsk  and  Kara — the  officials 
did  know  definitely  within  a  few  hours  when  he 
might  be  expected;  but  it  was  the  reverse  in 
most  cases,  for  the  immense  distances  to  be 
travelled,  and  the  delays,  precluded  accurate  cal- 
culations as  to  time  of  arrival.  And  some  of 
the  places  visited,  as  Barnaul  and  Alexandre ffsky, 
lay  altogether  off  the  route  the  author  had  at  first 
intended  to  take,  whilst  the  unfeigned  surprise  of 
the  Governor  of  Tobolsk  at  seeing  the  travellers 
arrive  at  all  (by  reason  of  the  floods),  and  his  send- 
ing them  off  at  once  to  the  prisons,  would  seem 
to  show  that  any  preparation  for  the  visit,  in  that 
case  at  all  events,  was  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  facts  of  this  kind  should  be 
closely  canvassed.  It  needs  no  saying  that  Russia 
is  grievously  behind  in  many  of  the  first  elements 
of  progress ;  and  yet  there  is  much  in  these 
volumes  which  should  tend  to  soften  existing 
prejudices. 

When  the  traveller  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
Urals  there  stretches  far  before  him  a  region, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  very  hard  for 
ihe  mind  to  realise.  Russia  in  Asia  measures 
4,ooo  miles  from  east  to  west,  about  2,000  from 
north  to  south,  'and  covers  nearly  five  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  square  miles.  "It  is  larger 
by  two  millions  of  square  miles  than  the  whole 
of  Europe ;  about  twice  as  big  as  Australia,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  times  as  large  as  England. 
The  country  largely  consists  of  immense  steppes, 
marshes,  and  pools.  Lakes,  properly  so  called, 
are  not  numerous,  but  the  greatest  of  them,  the 
'  Baikal,'  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  great 
variety  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  sometimes 
classified  into  five  typical  races:  Sclavonic  (inclu- 
ding Russians  and  Poles) ;  Finnish  (including 
Finns,  Voguls,  Ostjaks,  Samoyedes,  Yuraki) ; 
Turkish  (including  Tartars,  Kirghese,  Kalmuks, 
Yakutes)  ;  Mongolian  (including  Manchu,  Buriats, 
and  Tunguses — the  last  of  various  denominations) ; 
and  Chinest,  with  whom  may  be  classed,  though  not 
very  accurately,  the  Gilyaks  and  Ainos.  In  fact, 
an  ethnographical  map  of  Asiatic  Russia  bought 
at  St.  Petersburg  shows  therein  no  less  than  thirty 
peoples  or  nations." 

Mr.  Lansdell  gives  us  interesting  glimpses  of 
many  of  these  tribes,  but  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  hia  pages.  He  has  much  to  say  on 
their  customs,  religious  beliefs,  and  the  methods 
of  government  by  which  they  are  held  together. 


On  the  sea-coast  they  say  the  heaven  is  high  and 
the  Tsar  is  far  off;  and  a  bribe  goes  a  long  way 
in  diverting  the  band  of  justice.  Here  is  one  in- 
teresting fact: — 

I  noticed  in  several  of  the  houses  at  Nieolsk  that  the 
chimneys  were  built  of  lattice  work,  like  English  hurdles, 
plastered  with  mud.  These  erections  told  a  tale  to  those 
who  could  lead  it,  the  builders  being  emigrants  from  Little 
Russia.  So  lone  as  serfdom  continued,  the  Russian  peasantry 
were  rooted  to  the  soil,  and  often  in  great  poverty ;  but  when 
the  serfs  were  liberated  they  came  in  some  eases  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  numbers,  and  said,  ' '  We  are  poor ;  please  send 
us  to  colonise  in  Siberia,  or  make  us  Cossacks.  And  the 
Government,  desiring  to  populate  the  Ussuri,  had  sent  them 
hither,  freed  from  taxes,  and  with  the  usual  privilege?  granted 
to  colonists. 

Let  us  conclude  this  brief  paper  with  a  note 
which  Mr.  Lansdell  appends,  on 

Taxation  in  Russia. 

I  heard  on  the  Kama,  in  European  Russia,  from  a  Belgian, 
that  whereas  he,  as  a  foreigner,  was  free  from  taxation,  having 
to  pay  only  u.  J/,  a  year  for  his  passport,  some  of  the  pea- 
sants have  to  pay  as  much  as  28J.  Servants  of  the  Crown, 
including  priests,  pay  no  tuxes,  though  their  children  begin 
to  do  so  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  Western  Siberia  no 
man  (except  convicts  deprived  of  all  their  rights]  is  free  from 
direct  taxation,  the  manner  of  collecting  the  tax  being  similar 
to  that  followed  in  Russia.  A  census  is  taken  every  twenty 
years  or  ouener,  and   a  number  of  villages  are  classed  to- 

E ether  into  a  mir  (a  world),  from  which  a  certain  tax  has  to 
e  raised.  The  mir  settle  among  themselves  in  a  kind  of 
local  parliament  the  proportion  each  family  shall  pay,  and 
then,  whether  the  members  of  a  family  increase  or  diminish, 
this  fixed  proportion  goes  on  till  the  next  census  is  taken. 
This  causes  great  inequalities.  Thus  a  father  with  a  large 
i  family  will  be  made  liable  for  a  large  sum,  which,  so  long  as 
'he  has  children  at  home  to  work,  he  can  pay  ;  but  should  his 
sons  be  drawn  for  soldiers,  or  be  cut  off  by  death,  he  is  in  a 
different  position ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  with  a 
family  of  small  children  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  is 
lightly  taxed,  whereas,  when  his  children  grow  up  and  work, 
he  could  well  afford  to  pay  more.  In  European  Russia  the 
census  is  taken  every  seven  or  nine  years,  and  the  tax  to  be 
paid  by  each  family  it  revised  oftener.  Each  village  receives 
land  according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  so  that 
each  "soul,"  or  able-bodied  male  or  head  of  a  family,' gets 
about  fifteen  acres,  a  space  which,  properly  cultivated,  should 
suffice  for  his  support ;  but  if  notj  land  in  the  Primorsk 
Government  costs  only  2r.  an  acre  ;  in  fact,  at  Nikolaefsk,  the 
:  govt  land  under  certain  restrictions  for  building, 


perty-ta 


n  occupatio 


,  ..  J.  When  this 
land  has  been  allotted  to  a  man  in  Russia,  with  its  accom- 
panying tax,  be  cannot  get  quit  of  tbe  bargain  so  far  as  the 
tax  is  concerned.  Should  he  find  the  land  unprofitable,  he 
may  give  up  its  cultivation,  but  he  must  continue  to  pay  the 
tax,  and  hence  it  often  happens  that  a  man  leaves  his  com- 
mune and  goes  to  a  neighbouring  town  for  employment,  but 
still  pays  taxes  for  the  land  in  some  remote  village  he  bar 
left. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Lansdell's  volumes  have 
already  reached  a  second  edition  is  evidence  of 
their  interest.  The  reception  accorded  them  so 
far  does  but  correspond  with  their  value.  A  pub 
lie  and  honourable  testimony  to  this  was  given  at 
the  last  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund, 
when  the  toast  of  "  The  Travellers,"  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Lansdell,  was  proposed  in  grace- 
ful terms  by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  received  with 
general  applause. 

b»Goosle 


Darittitfi. 


MLbelungen  Lied. — What  Ossian's  poems  are  to  ancient 
Celtic  romance,  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungen  is  to  old  Teutonic 
poetry.  In  its  present  form  the  NibeTungen  Lied  is  by  an 
unknown  author,  probably  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century;  but  the  matter  of  the  poem,  says  Hallam,  "comes 
from  an  age  anterior  to  Christianity,  to  civilisation,  and  to  the 
more  refined  forms  of  chivalry."  WiHes  says,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  romance  itself  is  of  very  high 
antiquity — at  least  of  the  seventh  century."  The  Nibelungen 
are  a  fabulous  people,  not  corresponding  to  any  historical 
race,  though  roost  resembling  the  Franks.  The  names  of 
Attila  and  of  Theodoric  appear  as  witnesses  of  some  historic 
traditions  interwoven  with  the  fabulous  legends.  Hallam 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  "  Barbara  et  Antiquissiraa 
Carmina,"  which  Eginhard  records  as  having  been  reduced 
to  writing  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  were  no  other  than  these 
Nibelungeu  legends  and  other  bardic  traditions  of  Gothic  and 
Burgundion  times.  The  poem  was  not  liked  by  the  clergy, 
doubtless  on  account  of  its  heathen  tone  ;  nor  by  courtly  poets, 
who  thought  it  rude ;  but  the  rough  and  racy  style  commended 
itself  to  the  people,  events  being  described  and  heroes  cele- 
brated with  a  certain  Homeric  picturcsqtiencss.  The  modern 
German  version  of  the  lay  is  more  easily  read,  but  in  tbat 
form  displays  less  of  its  original  raciness,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  modern  versions  of  our  British  Arthurian  legends. 

An  .Sithetie  Poet  In  America.— Some  paragraphs  in  news- 
papers have  called  attention  to  the  visit  of  an  eccentric  young 
English  or  Irish  poet  to  the  United  States.  This  visit  seems 
to  be  of  a  business  characttr,  and  the  Yankee  "manager"  or 
showman  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  any  object  of 
Cariosity,  from  Jumbo  downwards.  "  Society"  in  America, 
as  in  England  (where  even  Nana  Sahib  was  once  a  lion),  is 
supposed  to  have  welcomed  the  iesthetic  poet,  but  the  opinion 
of  sensible  and  respectable  people  in  America  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  paragraph  in  "  Woman's  Journal"  : — 
"  Women  arc  as  distinctively  recognised  as  the  guardians  of 
the  public  purity  as  are  the  clergy  of  the  public  morals.  Yet 
when  a  young  man  comes  among  us  whose  only  distinction  is 
that  he  has  written  a  thin  volume  of  very  mediocre  verse,  and 
lhat  he  makes  himself  something  very  like  a  buffoon  for  the 
sake  of  notoriety  and  money,  women  of  high  social  position 
receive  him  at  their  houses  and  invite  guests  to  meet  him,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  if  they  were  to  read  aloud  to  the  com- 
pany his  poem  .  .  .  not  a  woman  would  remain  in  the  room 
until  the  end.  In  the  vicious  period  of  the  English  Georges, 
Hyron  was  banished  from  society.  Moore  was  obliged  to 
purify  his  poems  for  less  offences  against  common  decency 
than  have  liecn  committed  by  him.  There  are  pages  in  his 
poems  which,  as  a  witty  critic  says,  '  carry  nudity  to  a  point 
where  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.'  He  may  talk  of  Greece,  but 
there  is  nothing  Greek  about  his  poems  ;  his  nudities  do  not 
suggest  the  sacred  whiteness  of  an  antique  statue,  but  rather 


the  inline 


English  literature." 


Gaelic  Language. — According  to  the  Census  of  1SS1  there 
were  231,602  Gaelic -speaking  people  in  Scotland,  the  total 
population  being  3,755,536.  In  Inverness  above  60,000, 
Ron  and  Cromarty  above  56,000,  Argyle  50,000. 

Hats  Off. — A  curious  incident  in  regard  to  the  usages  of 
the  House  of  Commons  occurred  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
message  of  the  Queen  as  to  the  provision  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Leopold.  Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
walking  up  10  the  Speaker,  handed  what  he  announced  to  be 
"a  message  from  the  Crown."  The  Speaker  read  the  docu- 
ment, which  in  usual  terms  expressed  her  Majesty's  reliance 
on  the  interest  of  her  faithful  Commons  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Albany  with  the  Princess  Helene  of  Waldeck. 
There  were  cries  of  "  Hats  off!  "  and  Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out 
that  a  cabinet  minister  (Mr.  Bright)  was  not  uncovered. 
Whether  this  reference  was  malicious  or    jocular  does  not 


appeal  from  Sir  R.  Cross,  the  Speaker         _  

matter.  Sir  R.  Cross  said  :  "  I  beg  lo  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  the  rule  for  uncovering  on  the  reading  of  a  message 
from  the  Crown  does  not  apply  to  messages  only  under  the 
sign  manual,  and  not  to  ordinary  replies  in  answer  to  ad- 
dresses brought  up  by  the  Comptroller?''  To  this  the 
Speaker  replied  ;  "The  distinction  made  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  correct.  Any  message  direct  from  the  Crown, 
brought  up  and  read  from  the  chair,  is  always  received  by 
members  of  this  House  uncovered,  and  an  entry  to  that  effect 
is  made  in  the  notes.     That  observation  does  not  apply  to 


Marriage  in  France.—  No  marriage  is  legal  in  France 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  both  parties  ;  but  a 
roan  or  woman  over  twenty-five  years  of  age  may  "  respect- 
fully cite  "  his  or  her  parents  lo  show  cause  why  they  refuse 
consent.  If  they  fail  to  show  good  cause,  the  marriage  may 
proceed  in  spite  of  them  ;  but  the  fact  that  these  proceedings 
are  seldom  resorted  to  proves  how  close  are  the  lies  of  family 
duty  in  France.  It  may  be  added  lhat  many  a  confiding 
English  girl,  properly  married  to  a  Frenchman  in  her  own 
parish  church,  has  found  herself  no  wife  when  once  she 
crossed  the  Channel,  and   been  deserted  in  misery  and  dis- 

Thfl  Sag  and  Ms  Shadow. — Msap,  like  everything  else, 
is  undergoing  revision.  An  American  contemporary  we  saw 
the  other  day  had  a  revised  version  of  the  fable  of  the  dog 
who  saw  his  image  in  the  stream,  rather  more  suited  to  the 
curTent  of  events  trow  the  original  edition.  As  far  as  we  can 
recollect,  this  is  it ;  "A  dog  who  carried  a  stolen  beefsteak 
in  his  mouth  came  to  the  banks  of  a  limpid  brook,  which 
reflected  objects  as  clearly  as  a  looking-glass.  Seeing  the 
reflected  image  of  himself,  he  thought  of  seizing  the  piece  of 
meat,  but  prudently  determined  to  devour  his  own  first.  He 
did  so,  and,  looking  in  the  stream,  saw  the  reflected  dog  with 
nothing  in  his  teeth  and  a  look  of  dissatisfaction  on  his  face. 
'Ha  !  said  the  dog,  'that  fellow  had  the  same  idea  as 
myself ! '  and  he  ran  away  laughing. " 

National  Debts. — The  national  debts  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  globe  in  1881  were  as  follows  :  Ducal  Hesse, 
£228.916  (51.  4"'.  ahead);  Sweden,  £4,114,880  (£l)  ;  Nor- 

'".854,157    (£l    II.    lorf.);    Chili,    South    America, 

05     (/»     1S>)  ■     Prussia    (1866),     £42,123,064 
&d.)  ;  Turkey,  £69,142,270  (£l  19/.  id.);  Olden- 
21,585  <£=>  "-  2d.);  Electoral    Hesse,   £1,845,892 
hd.\ ;   Brazil,  £30,763,289  (£3  it.  3d.) ;   Hanover, 
55  (£3  3'- 6W.);  Russia,  £274,574,770  (£3  141.  id.); 
*rg,  -67.033-91"  (£3  «9>-  W.) ;  Saxony,  £9,913,049 
(£4  V-  l°rf-} ;  Belgium,  £25,070,021  (£5  Cu.    Jd.)  ;  Bruns- 
wick, £1,707,707   (£5    i6r-    5<t-)l    Bavaria,    £29,669,267 
(£6  y.   5^.t;  Bao>n,   £9,256,728   (£6   oj-    6rf->  ;   Austria, 
£268,965-064     (£7     5'.      3^1;       Denmark,    £14.862,164 
(£8i8j.  orf.);   Italy,  £211,503,298  (£981.  3d.)  i  Portugal. 
£42,930,472  (£9  17'-  4",);Spain.£l°37927.47"<£i04^W.); 
Greece,  £14,000,000  (£12  151.  3^.) ;  France,  £556,680,057 
,     (£14  iSr.  Orf.l;  Hamburg,  £4,222,867  (£16  161.  5V.I  j  United 
I     States,  £579,880,391  (£18  I8J-.W.) ;  Holland,  £81,700,799 
(£21   17*.  KW.);  Great  Britain, £797,031,950  (£26  101.). 

Tigers  in  Siberia. — In  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  occu- 
pation tigers  used  to  come  into  the  town  of  Vladivostock,  and 
I    my  host  hod  ahorse  eaten  by  them.    His  young  boy  once 
I     came  home  saying  that  he  had  seen  "  such  a  pretty  calf,"  but 
I     that  he  could  not  hold  in  his  pony,  such  haste  did  it  make  to 
I     get  away.      Sixty-five  tigers  were  said  to  have  been  killed  ii 
the  dis*-"-*  *1~  "--'  *    '" 
told  m 
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seeding,  early  one  morning,  with  a  farmer  and  his  dog,  when 
the  royal  beast  appeared  on  the  road  a  few  yards  before 
them,  at  which  they  shouted,  and  the  animal  retired  into  the 
forest.  They  went  forward,  the  dog  preceding  them,  where- 
upon the  tiger  sprang  out  and  soiled  the  dog  and  bore  it  away. 
The  farmer  began  to  mourn  his  loss,  but  the  captain  said, 
"  Why,  you  donkey  1  if  the  tiger  had  not  taken  the  dog  for 
his  breakfast  he  might  have  taken  you!"  I  heard  these 
things,  however,  after  my  journey  ;  and  the  only  tangible  re- 
minders of  tigers  I  saw  were  some  of  their  skins,  offered  at 
Khabatofka  and  Vladivostok  from  £2  for  that  of  a  cub,  to 
£5  for  those  of  full  size.  Prejevalsky  speaks  of  the  tiger  of 
the  district  as  being  equal  to  the  royal  tiger  of  Bengal,  but, 
judging  from  the  skins  I  saw,  it  is  not  so  handsomely  marked. 
—LomdeWs  Siberia. 

Impatient  of  Criticism The  aulhor  wbo  admits  that  any 

alteration  suceested  by  editor  or  publisher  can  bean  improve- 
c  prodigy.     The  gentle  and  genial  William 


yard,  hinted,  through  John  Newton,  that  he  could  point  out 
tines  in  some  of  the  Olney  Hymns  which  he  thought  might 
be  improved.  The  potts  reply  exhibits  his  character  in  a 
very  pleasing  light.  In  a  letter  to  Newton,  July  7,  1781, 
he  says,  "  I  had  rather  submit  to  chastisement  DOW,  than  be 
obliged  to  undergo  it  hereafter.  If  Johnson,  therefore,  will 
mark  with  a  marginal  qy.  those  lines  that  he  or  his  object 
to,  I  will  willingly  retouch  them,  or  give  a  reason  for  my 
refusal."  Instead  of  being  offendtd,  he  afterword!  acknow- 
ledged that  the  marked  lines  had  Ijeen  altered  for  the  better.* 
John  Wesley,  in  the  preface  to  his  Collection,  has  an 
.iniu.ting  passage,  referring  to  alterations  not  before  but  after 
publication  of  his  hymns.  "  Many  gentlemen,"  he  says, 
"'  have  done  my  brother  and  me  (though  without  naming  us) 
the  honour  to  reprint  many  of  our  hymns.  Now  they  are 
perfectly  welcome  to  do  so,  provided  they  print  them  just  as 
they  are.  Hut  I  desire  they  would  not  attempt  to  mend 
them  ;  for  they  really  are  not  able.  None  of  them  is  able  to 
mend  either  the  sense  or  the  verse.  Therefore  I  must  beg 
of  them  one  of  these  two  favours  :  either  to  let  them  stand 
just  as  they  are,  to  take  them  for  better  or  worse  ;  or  10  add 
the  true  reading  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ; 
that  we  may  no  longer  Ik  accountable  either  for  the  nonsense 
•:r  for  the  doggerel  of  other  men. "  The  most  amusing  part  of 
(he  matter  is,  that  in  the  Collection  hymns  by  other  writers 
are  inserted,  with  alterations,  although  these  writers  were 
men  like  Addison,  Watts,  and  Doddridge.  He  even  altered, 
in  some  rare  instances,  what  bad  been  written  by  Charles 
Wesley,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  hymnologists. 

Oxford  firom  Two  Points  of  View.— "I  was  educated,"  says 
Hishop  Lowth,  "  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  I  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages,  both  public  and  private,  which  that  famous 
seat  of  learning  so  largely  affords.  I  spent  many  years  in 
that  illustrious  society  in  a  well-regulated  course  of  useful 
discipline  and  studies,  and  in  the  agreeable  and  improving 
commerce  of  gentlemen  and  of  scholars ;  in  a  society  where 
emulation  without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  conten- 
tion without  animosity,  incited  industry  and  awakened  genius ; 
where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  freedom 
i>f  thought,  were  raised,  encouraged,  and  pushed  forward,  by 
example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority.  I  breathed 
the  same  atmosphere  that  the  Hookers,  the  Chillingworths, 
and  the  Lockes  had  breathed  before  ;  whose  benevolence 
and  humanity  were  as  extensive  as  their  vast  genius  and 
lomprebensiTc  knowledge." 

Gibbon  remarks  upon  this  :  "The  expression  of  gratitude 
fc  a  virtue  and  a  pleasure  ;  a  liberal  mind  will  delight  to 
iherish  and  celebrate  the  memory  of  its  parents  ;  and  the 
teachers  of  science  are  the  parents  of  the  mind."  But  Gib- 
ln>n  himself  felt  no  such  gratitude,  and  in  his  autobiography 


ury  ago.  The  good  of  our  Universities,  as  described  by 
1.OW1I1,  is  perennial,  the  evil  of  other  days  has  been  lessened, 
and  may  be  yet  wholly  removed. 

Salmon  Dtieue. — Professor  Huxley's  paper,  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a 
irowded  audience,  excited  much  interest,  but  can  hardly  be 


experiments  on  this  fungus  are  interesting  to  naturalists,  but 
the  salmon  owners  and  salmon  consumers  must  wait  for  fur- 
ther light.  At  present  it  is  affirmed  that  neither  pollution, 
draught,  nor  overstocking  will  produce  the  disease,  if  the 
germs  of  the  fungus  arc  not  already  in  the  water  ;  also  that 
the  migration  of  the  fish  into  salt  water  kills  the  disease, 
except  the  hyphie,  or  stems  of  the  fungus,  have  burrowed 
beneath  the  epidermis  into  the  true  skin.  Analogous  pe-ls 
cause  epidemic  disease  in  other  fishes,  and  also  in  various 
animals  and  plants.  The  extirpation  of  every  diseased  indi- 
vidual is  the  cure  indicated  by  the  scientific  theory,  at  in  the 
case  of  the  potato  disease  ;  but  this  treatment  can  hardly  be 
carried  out  in  practice.  The  cure  would  be  more  costly  than 
the  disease.  We  can  at  present  only  hope  that  the  number 
of  fresh-run  healthy  salmon  from  the  sea  may  exceed  the 
number  of  diseased  fish  washed  out  of  the  rivers  by  floods, 
or  otherwise  removed  from  the  scenes  of  fungoid  infection. 


A  Voice  from  the  Dark  Ago*. 

Rome  has  not  changed.  The  spirit  of  falsehood,  male- 
volence, and  violence,  which  anciently  characterised  Papal 
rescripts  against  heresy,  is  still  strong  as  ever.  Nothing  but 
the  power  is  wanting  to  re-enact  the  bloody  cruelties  of  the 
past.  Witness  the  recent  Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo  xm, 
which  thus  fulminates  against  the  Protestants: — "A  per- 
nicious sect,  of  which  the  founders  and  chiefs  neither  hide  nor 
even  mask  their  desires,  has  established  itself  for  some  time 
back  in  Italy  ;  after  having  declared  war  against  Jesus  Christ 
it  is  attempting  to  rob  the  people  of  their  Christian  institu- 
tions. As  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  carried  its  audacitv,  it 
is  the  less  necessary  for  us  to  speak,  venerable  brethren,  since 
the  grave  injuries,  and  even  ruin,  which  morality  and  religion 
have  to  deplore  lie  patent  before  your  eyes. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  populations  of  Italy,  \v!iichhavc  always 
been  so  constant  and  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  is  wounded  on  all  sides ;  every  day 
efforts  are  redoubled  in  order  to  efface  from  the  public  insti- 
tutions that  Christian  stamp  and  character  which  has  always, 
and  with  good  reason,  been  the  seal  of  the  glories  of  Italy. 

"  More  than  this  :  Rome,  the  most  august  of  Christian 
cities,  is  now  a  place  laid  open  to  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  ;  profane  novelties  defile  it ;  here  and  there  temples 
and  schools  devoted  to  heresy  are  to  be  found.  It  is  even 
reported  that  this  year  it  is  about  to  receive  the  deputies 
and  leaders  of  the  sect  which  is  most  embittered  against 
Catholicism,  who  have  appointed  this  city  as  the  place  for 
their  solemn  meeting.  The  reasons  which  have  determined 
their  choice  of  such  a  meeting- place  are  no  secret ;  they  desire 
by  this  outrageous  provocation  to  glut  the  hatred  which  they 
nourish  against  the  Church,  and  to  bring  their  incendiary 
torches  within  reach  of  the  Roman  Pontificate  by  attacking  it 

"  Moreover,  Italy  would,  perhaps,  have  to  pay  yet  more 
dearly  for  her  apostacy,  because  in  her  case  perfidy  and 
impiety  would  be  aggravated  by  ingratitude.  It  is  not 
by  chance  or  human  caprice  that  Italy  has  from  the  first  been 
a  sharer  in  the  salvation  won  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  has  con- 
tained within  her  bosom  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  enjoyed 
throughout  a  long  course  of  ages  the  incomparable  and  divine 
benefits  of  which  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  natural  source. 
She  ought  then  greatly  to  fear  for  herself  the  judgment 
thieatened  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  ungrateful  nations  :  '  The 
earth,  that  drinketh  in  the  rain  which  Cometh  often  upon  it, 
and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  tilled, 
recti veth  blessing  from  God.  But  that  which  bringeth  forth 
thorns  and  briers  is  reprobate,  and  very  near  uuto  a  curse, 
whose  end  is  to  be  burnt.'  " 

This  is  enough.     It  is  a  voice  from  the  Dark  Ages. 

Tlme'a  Greatest  Wonder. — Time  did  not  call  Christ 
forth,  nor  was  He  the  creature  of  circumstance.  An  event 
not  evoked  by  nature  is  a  miracle,  and  an  event  not  caused 
by  the  moral  forces  of  the  universe  is  a  moral  miracle.  Jesus 
was  not  an  evolution  from  humanity.  In  outward  condition 
a  peasant,  born  and  nurtured  amongst  a  people  whose  nar- 
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s  provoked  contempt  froi 


the  ancient  world, 


His  supreme  attractiveness  of  character,  spiritual  illu 
and  mental  power  could  not  have  been  merely  human.  If 
they  were  human  it  is  a  miracle  that  men  who  reject  all 
tyrannies  call  Him  Lord,  and  say  "Jesus  is  perfect."  He 
stands  alone  in  unapproachable  grandeur.  Nineteen  centuries 
roll  away,  and  His  character  so  lives  that  He  inspires  millions 
<>f  men  with  impassioned  love.  Other  men  may  seem  to  be 
children  of  their  surroundings ;  He  became  what  He  was 
despite  surroundings,  and  is  the  only  one  who  can  say  in 
truth  and  holiness,  "  Do  as  I  have  done."  He,  the  ideal, 
the  perfect  one  of  our  race,  appeared  in  an  age  when  such  an 
ideal  could  not  have  been  developed  in  act — could  not  have 
been  conceived  in  thought.  In  the  theory  of  development 
the  perfection  of  humanity  is  the  final  result  of  man's  history 
ages  hence.  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  great  miracle  which 
more  than  any  other  establishes  the  fact  of  miracles.  Christ 
Himself  is,  proof  of  His  own  miracles. — "  Miracle  ne  Mys- 
tery" fy  Prdeudary  J.  W.  Keymlds. 

A  Legal  Month. — In  a.  recent  disputed  case  of  a  hiring 
agreement  for  loan  of  furniture,  the  question  was  as  to 
whether  calendar  months  or  lunar  months  were  intended.  It 
was  argued  that  the  Chief  Clerk,  when  the  account  was  being 
taken,  decided  that  as  the  payments  were  weekly  payments 
the  word  "months"  meant  "lunar  months,"  while  it  was 
contended  by  the  lender  that  it  meant  calendar  months,  and 
he  therefore  claimed  eight  weeks'  more  rent  than  the  Chief 
Clerk  had  allowed.  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  in  giving  his  decision, 
said  that  there  could  be  no  dispute  that  on  the  general 
principle  of  law  the  word  "months"  meant  lunar  months. 
The  arguments  on  the  other  side  were  not  in  his  lordship's 
opinion  sufficiently  strong  to  change  the  principle  of  law. 


months   always 

from  the  fact  that  interest  upon  mortgage  money  was  a 
fixed  sum  per  annum,  and  then,  of  course,  the  half-year's 
interest  would  be  for  six  calendar  months.  That  rule  could 
not  apply  to  hiring  agreements  of  this  nature. 

The  Flea  of  Insanity. — The  "  Lancet "  says :  "  In  the 
case  of  Lamson,  we  utterly  failed  to  perceive  a  particle  of 
evidence  which  demonstrated  his  insanity.  The  plea  set  up 
in  his  behalf  was  wholly  one  of  presumption  or  conjecture 
that  he  may  have  been  insane.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
a  systematic  abuse  of  '  poisoned -sleep  *  producers  may  so 
deteriorate  the  brain  as  to  render  the  mind  weak,  and  place 
the  judgment  at  the  mercy  of  the  lower  greeds  and  impulses  ; 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  admitting  that  a  man  may  so 
impair  his  intellectual  powers  by  drugs  or  debauchery  as  to 
become  mentally  feeble.  Surely  we  are  not,  as  a  state  or 
community,  about  to  commit  the  absurdity  of  allowing  self- 
made  stupidity  and  excitability  to  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
for  Crime.  Justice  has  decreed  that  the  drunkard  shall  not 
stand  excused,  and  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  the  victims 
of  other  self-indulgences." 

Malleable  Iron  Caatinga.— Pig  iron  of  a  fine  quality  is 
needed,  and  great  care  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
moulds,  so  that  there  may  be  no  flaw  or  imperfection  in  the 
casting.  The  latter,  after  cooling,  is,  of  course,  hard  and 
brittle,  and  it  is  to  remove  this  brittleness  and  give  it  the 
character  of  malleable  iron  that  the  special  process  is  re- 
quired. The  casting  is  now  placed  in  hermetically  sealed 
pots  or  boxes  surrounded  by  powdered  ore,  and  subjected  for 
several  days  to  intense  heat,  which,  by  cementation,  gradually 
softens  it  and  renders  il  malleable  to  the  core,  when  it  may 
be  bent  or  wound  into  any  shape.  The  annealing  process 
takes  ordinarily  about  ten  days.  Thus  a  pot  made  up  on 
Tuesday  is  got  up  to  a  white  heat  about  Friday,  and  this  heat 
is  maintained  for  some  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  according 
to  the  siie  or  thickness  of  the  article  annealed.  The  fire  is 
then  allowed  to  die  down,  and  when  the  mass  is  cool  the 
castings  are  found  to  be  thoroughly  annealed  and  malleable. 
Scarcely  a  trade  in  Birmingham  fails  to  use  malleable  castings 
for  some  purpose  or  another. — Ironmonger. 

By  his  Lung.— James  Syme,  the  eminent  Scotch  surgeon 
and  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  entirely 
derated  to  his  profession.     A  quaint  incident  in  his  practice 


will  show  this.  A  well-known  public  character  at  one  time 
consulted  him  about  some  affection  of  the  lungs.  Years 
afterwards  he  returned  on  the  same  errand.  On  being 
announced,  he  was  nettled  to  observe  that  Mr.  Syme  hod 
neither  any  recollection  of  his  face  nor — which  was  still  more 
galling — acquaintance  with  his  name.  He  thereupon  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  his  former  visit.  Still  Syme  failed  to 
remember  him.  But,  when  the  professor  put  his  ear  to  the 
patient's  chest,  and  heard  the  peculiar  sound  which  the  old 
ailment  had  made  chronic,  he  at  once  exclaimed,  "Ah  !  I 
remember  you  now.     I  know  you  by  your  lung  1 " 

St.  Anne's  Lane— The  French  story  about  St.  Cyr,  quote.! 
in  our  May  "Varieties,"  is  only  another  version  of  a  well- 
known  anecdote  of  Addison  in  the  "Spectator"  (No.  125, 


was  a  schoolboy.  At  that  time  the  feuds  ran  high  between 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers.  This  worthy  knight,  being  then 
but  a  stripling,  had  occasion  to  inquire  the  way  to  St.  Anne's 
Lane  ;  upon  which  the  person  whom  he  spoke  to,  instead  of 
answering  his  question,  called  him  a  young  Popish  cur,  ant! 
asked  him  who  made  Anne  a  saint?  The  boy,  being  in 
some  confusion,  inquired  of  the  next  he  met,  which  was  the 
way  to  Anne's  Lane?  but  was  called  a  prick-eared  cur  for 
his  pains,  and  instead  of  being  shown  the  way,  was  told  that 
she  had  been  a  saint  before  he  was  born,  and  would  be  one 
after  he  was  hanged.  '  Upon  this,'  said  Sir  Roger,  '  I  did 
not  think  lit  to  repeat  the  former  question,  but  going  into 
every  lane  of  the  neighbourhood,  asked  what  they  called  the 
name  of  that  lane,'  by  which  ingenious  artifice  he  found  out 
the  place  he  inquired  after  without  giving  offence  to  any 
party." 

Fun«ral  Sermon  I'M. — In  the  interesting  paper  on  "  Sus- 
sex Marriages  "  it  is  stated  (p.  324)  that,  among  the  custo- 
mary fees,  in  the  year  1750,  ten  shillings  was  charged  for  an 
ordinary  funeral  sermon,  but  "Text  chosen  by  friends  of 
deceased  "  was  £l.  Old  customs  survive  in  out-of-the-way 
couniry  parishes  in  agricultural  districts,  and,  about  fifteen 
years  since,  in  such  a  parish  and  district,  I  met  with  an 
instance  of  this  fee  being  paid.  A  farmer's  daughter,  aged 
seventeen,  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  and,  on  the  evening  of 
hei  funeral,  the  mother  sent  to  the  rector  a  note,  in  which 
she  asked  him  to  preach  her  daughter's  funeral  sermon  from 
a  cetlain  text  that  she  had  selected.  The  rector  complied 
with  her  request,  but,  on  the  Monday  morning  after  the 
sermon  was  preached,  he  was  surprised  to  receive  from 
the  mother  a  note  of  thanks  and  a  sovereign.  He  called 
upon  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  express  his  sympathy 
and  also  to  return  the  sovereign,  when  the  farmer's  wife  told 
him  that  she  understood  it  was  the  customary  payment  for 
the  selection  of  a  text,  and  that  it  had  been  done  "  where  she 
came  from,"  which  was  a  Lincolnshire  village.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  custom  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  Sussex  in  1750,  lingered  more  than  a  century  after,  though 
the  above  is  the  only  instance  that  ever  came  within  my  own 
personal  experience.  CUTHBeht  bede. 

Ireland  Thirty  Tear*  ago. — As  long  ago  as  1854  Lord 
Dufferin,  (peaking  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  support  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Leasing  Powers  (Ireland)  Bill,  said  : 
"  As  most  of  your  lordships  are  aware,  the  majority  of  Ire- 
land's misfortunes  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  a  prolific 
people  have  been  confined  within  an  island,  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  whose  soil  alone  the  inhabitants  depended  for  sub- 
sistence. In  a  country  without  manufactures,  without  com- 
merce, without  emigration,  and  without  a  poor-law,  if  you 
cut  away  the  land  from  beneath  a  peasant's  feet,  his  next 
step  must  be  into  the  limbo  of  beggardom.  To  each  man 
the  possession  of  a  patch  of  land  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  existence."  It  was  through  English  interference  that 
Ireland  lost  other  industries,  and  was  almost  confined  to 
agriculture.  Even  the  linen  trade  of  the  north  was  intro- 
duced in  order  to  protect  the  English  wool  trade  from  Irish 
competition.  When  Ireland  recovers  some  of  its  lost  indus- 
tries, and  enters  upon  new  enterprises  now  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  such  as  fisheries,  there  will  be  less  dependence  on 
the  produce  of  the,  SOiL 
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LEAVING  Port  St.  Julian,  Drake  was  driven 
southwards  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  where  he 
saw  the  junction  of  the  two  great  oceans.  He 
then  passed  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  coasted  the 
shores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  attacking  the  Spaniards, 
both  by  sea  and  shore,  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered.  His  successes  on  this  occasion  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  disappointments  had  been  in  the 
previous  voyage.  Besides  some  minor  prizes,  which 
only  appear  of  small  value  when  contrasted  with 
the  enormous  captures  which  followed,  he  took,  in 
the  harbour  of  Lima,  with  his  single  ship,  seven- 
teen Spanish  vessels,  all  having  rich  cargoes  on 
board,    and    several    of   them    containing    large 


(Fromttplafttreilwrtin  Dtnbr'i  Ufithnr.) 

treasure  in  specie  and  uncoined  silver.  Learning 
that  a  treasure-ship,  called  the  CacaFuego,  had  only 
recently  quitted  the  harbour,  he  went  in  pursuit,  and 
succeeded  in  overtaking  it.  In  this  vessel  alone 
he  found  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  ninety 
thousand  pounds.  Another  caravel  fell  into  his 
possession  not  long  afterwards  with  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  gold  on  board.  Then  proceeding 
northward  to  Mexico,  he  reduced  Acapulco,  which 
town  also  rendered  him  a  rich  plunder. 

The  Golden  Hind,  as  Drake's  ship  was  called, 
was  now  laden  with  riches,  and  his  object  was  to 
return  home  in  safety. 

His  natural  course  would  have  been  to  proceed 
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southward  along  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
and  so  either  round  Cape  Horn  or  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  into  the  Atlantic.  But  he  was 
possessed  by  the  idea,  entertained  apparently  by 
the  great  seamen  of  that  day,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  double  Cape  Horn.  He  knew  also 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  by  this  time  had  learned 
the  extent  of  their  losses  at  his  hands,  would  be 
on  the  look-out  for  him  if  he  sailed  southwards. 
He  came,  therefore,  to  the  resolution — one  very 
characteristic  of  his  enterprising  disposition—- of 
endeavouring  to  enjwthe"  AtlaTrthTtb  the  north  of 
the  American  continent— make  the  north-east 
passage,  in  fact,  so  persistently  sought  after  by 
one  enterprising  navigator  after  another  for  many 
subsequent  generations.  He  was  prevented,  how- 
ever, from  proceeding  any  distance  northwards 
by  the  extraordinary  and  exceptional  severity  of 
the  cold  oft  the  Califomian  coast.  After  taking 
possession,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  of  the  country  which  he  called  by  the 
name  of  New  Albion,  he  determined  to  proceed 
homewards  across  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  its  navigation.  The  "Sea  Card" 
(that  is,  a  rough  chart),  which  he  had  obtained 
from  a  merchant  captain,  was  his.  sole  guide 
through  the  vast  waste  of  waters.  By  its  help  he 
reached  first  of  all  the  Philippines,  then  Temate 
and  Tidore,  and  lastly  Celebes ;  where  the  terrible 
disaster  befel  him  which  forms,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  incident  in  his  life.  As  he  was 
approaching  the  island  his  vessel  ran  upon  a  rock, 
and  remained  hard  and  fast,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  dislodge  it.  Drake  first  of  all  summoned 
the  crew  to  prayers.  After  these  had  been 
devoutly  offered  up,  he  proceeded  to  throw  over- 
board eight  of  his  guns,  and  a  large  portion  of  his 
stores  of  food.  But  this  appeared  to  have  no 
effect,  and  all  hope  of  escape  had  been  abandoned, 
when  suddenly  the  ship  slipped  off  the  reef  into 
deep  water,  and  was  found  to  have  sustained  no 
serious  injury. 

Proceeding  to  Java,  he  now  determined  to  make 
his  way  home  through  the  Cape,  and,  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  reached  Plymouth  the  26th  of 
September,  1580,  having  been  absent  from  Eng- 
land two  years  and  eight  months. 

He  was  well  received  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
bells  were  rung  in  honour  of  his  arrival ;  but  he 
did  not  meet  with  so  warm  a  welcome  from  his 
e:ountrymen  generally.  Many  considered  him  to 
be  little  better  than  a  robber  and  a  pirate ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  in  the  present  day 
would  regard  any  one  who  so  acted  in  that  light. 
Again,  there  had  been  convictions,  not  long  since, 
for  piracy,  and  men  protested  that  they  could  see 
little  difference  between  the  offenders  who  had 
been  so  condemned  and  this  newly-returned 
adventurer.  It  was  feared  that  if  such  deeds  were 
permitted,  the  English  trade  would  be  endangered, 
and  a  war  with  Spain  might  break  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  treated  as  an  enemy  every  En- 
glishman presuming  to  enter  the  Southern  Seas, 
had  greatly  provoked  the  English  people;  many 


of  whom  held  that  any  reprisals  that  might  be 
made  on  them  were  lawful.  The  controversy 
waged  hotly,  and  the  issue  for  some  time  was 
doubtful.  Mqndoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
claimed  the  money,  with  which  Drake's  ships  were 
laden,  as  the  private  property  of  Spanish  subjects; 
and  his  representations  to  Elizabeth  might  have 
been  -successful,  if  he  had  not  unwisely  claimed 
the  whohv.'qf  the  South  American  colonies,  with 
the.  seas  adjacent,  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
"Spanish  nation,  into  which  no  Englishman  had  a 
right  to  intrude.  This  seems  to  have  determined 
tlie  question  at  issue  in  Drake's  favour.  On  the 
4th  of  April,  1 58 1,  more  than  six  months  after  his 
return  to  England,  the  queen  came  on  board  the 
Golden  Hind,  as  it  lay  off  Deptford,  publicly 
declared  her  approval  of  his  actions,  and  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him.  She  also 
gave  directions  that  the  Golden  Hind  should  be 
carefully  preserved  as  a  monument,  not  only  of  its 
owner's  glory,  but  that  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged.  Her  orders  were  faithfully  observed, 
and  afterwards,  when  in  the  course  of  time  the 
timbers  decayed  and  the  vessel  was  broken  np,  a 
chair  was  made  of  the  pianks  and  presented,  by 
Charles  11,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Drake 
had  to  surrender  some  part  of  his  prize-money  to 
satisfy  the  Spanish  demands,  though  how  much  is 
hardly  known  ;  but  he  himself  admitted  that  after 
every  deduction  had  been  made,  the  profits  of  the 
voyage  had  been  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 
its  outfit  as  fifty  to  one. 

At  this  point  of  Drake's  career  his  history  as  a 
private  adventurer  may  be  said  to  cease.  The 
troubles  with  Spain  becoming  every  year  of  a 
graver  character,  and  a  naval  struggle  between 
the  two  countries  being  imminent,  Elizabeth  was 
anxious  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  an 
officer  of  Drake's  character  and  experience.  No 
sovereign  ever  knew  better  how  to  choose  her 
servants  than  she  did.  In  1585  she  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  subsequently  made 
him  vice-admiral  of  her  fleet.  His  history  from 
that  date  assumes  a  different  character. 

With  every  succeeding  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  enmity  between  her  and  Philip  grew  more 
bitter.  A  haughty  and  imperious  sovereign,  the 
latter  could  not  endure  that  any  part  of  his  king- 
dom, as  he  accounted  England  to  be,  should  be 
reft  from  him ;  a  sincere  though  bigoted  son  of 
the  Romish  Church,  he  earnestly  desired  to  coro- 

£el  her  return  to  her  old  obedience.  On  the  other 
and,  Elizabeth's  spirit  was  as  unbending  as  his 
own,  and  was  prompt  to  repay  scom  with  scorn 
and  injury  with  injury.  It  was  evident  that  a  de- 
claration of  war  could  not  be  far  distant,  and  she 
judged  it  more  politic  to  anticipate  the  blow 
about  to  be  levelled  at  England,  by  herself  striking 
at  Philip's  West  Indian  possessions.  In  the  year 
1585  she  armed  a  fleet  of*  twenty-one,  or,  as  some 
say,  twenty-five  ships,  which  she  placed  under 
the  command  of  Drake,  directing  him  to  attack  the 
towns  and  destroy  the  shipping  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West.  A  land  force  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  soldiers  was  put  on  board  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  persisted  in  accompanying  the  expedition. 
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•notwithstanding  Elizabeth's  unwillingness  to 
allow  it. 

The  fleet  touched  first  at  the  Canaries,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  but  little  was 
effected  beyond  the  capture  of  St.  Jago,  a  worthless 
prize  when  obtained.  Proceeding  thence  to  His- 
paniola  and  its  vicinity,  Drake  reduced  the  cities 
of  St.  Domingo,  Cartagena,  and  St.  Augustine, 
from  all  of  which  he  exacted  large  ransoms.  This 
accomplished,  the  admiral  turned  his  ships  home- 
wards, visiting  in  his  way  the  colony  which 
Raleigh  had  planted  in  Virginia.  Here  he  found 
the  governor,  Mr.  Lane,*  desirous  of  returning 
home,  and  at  bis  request  Drake  conveyed  him  to 
England. 

Regarded  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  this  voy- 
age was  not  nearly  so  profitable  as  the  previous 
expeditions  bad  proved.  But,  as  Drake  himself 
declared,  it  was  not  undertaken  for  purposes  of 
private  gain,  but  for  that  of  weakening  the  enemy; 
which  purpose,  it  may  be  added,  was  most  success- 
fully carried  out.  Philip  received  a  heavy  blow, 
which,  however,  only  exasperated  the  bitterness  of 
his  hate  towards  Elizabeth. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  1587,  he  set  vigorously  to 
work  on  an  undertaking  which  probably  he  had 
long  contemplated,  the  invasion  of  England.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  means  at  his  command 
rendered  him  a  formidable  enemy.  In  the  various 
harbours  of  his  dominions  he  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men  of  war,  the  average  burden  of  which 
was  upwards  of  four  hundred  tons,  whereas  only  a 
very  few  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the  English  service 
seem  to  have  exceeded  one  hundred  tons.  His 
artillery  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand cannon,  a  number  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  his  adversaries.  The  soldiers  on  board 
the  Armada  fell  but  little  short  of  twenty  thousand, 
and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  commanded  in  the 
Netherlands,  had  forty  thousand  more,  whom  he 
-could  send  over  in  transports  to  swell  the  invading 
force.  Add  to  this  that  a  species  of  holy  war  had 
been  proclaimed  against  England,  and  volunteers 
from  all  the  Continental  countries  which  professed 
the  Romish  faith,  were  continually  arriving  in 
Parma's  camp  to  take  part  in  the  invasion.  To 
this  vast  number  Elizabeth  could  only  oppose  raw 
and  hasty  levies ;  which,  according  to  all  reason- 
able calculation,  could  have  offered  but  a  feeble 
opposition  to  the  experienced  veterans  of  Spain, 
at  that  time  confessedly  the  best  soldiers  in 
Europe. 

In  this  strait  Elizabeth  resolved,  if  she  could  not 
prevent  the  contemplated  attempt  on  her  domi- 
nions, she  would  at  least  delay  it  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. With  this  view,  in  the  month  of  April,  she 
dispatched  Drake,  with  a  fleet  of  four  large  and 
twenty  smaller  ships,  to  Cadiz,  where  a  number  of 
Spanish  vessels  were  lying  in  the  harbour,  ready 
to  join  the  rest  of  the  Armada  at  Lisbon.  Drake 
entered  the  port  with  his  small  force,  and,  in  the 
f;ice  of  overwhelming  odds,  bumed  a  hundred  ves- 
sels laden  with  ammunition  and  stores,  together 
with  a  great  ship  of  war  belonging  to  the  cele- 
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lirated  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz.  On  the  day  after 
lliis  feat  he  proceeded  to  Sagres,  where  again  he 
destroyed  one  hundred  Spanish  vessels,  and  took 
by  assault  the  Castle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  together 
with  two  or  three  other  fortresses.  He  next 
directed  his  course  to  Lisbon,  where,  with  equal 
daring,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  harbour  and 
burned  the  shipping  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  admiral,  who  did  not  venture  out  to  op- 
pose him.  Having  accomplished  the  main  object 
of  his  enterprise,  he  now  resolved  to  do  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  merchants  to  whom 
the  smaller  vessels  of  his  flotilla  belonged.  He 
set  sail  for  the  Azores,  and  lay  in  waiting  off  Ter- 


ceira  for  a  large  carrack,  which  was  expected  to 
arrive  from  the  East  Indies  about  that  time.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  this  also,  and 
returned  triumphantly  to  England  with  his  prize, 
which  was  found  to  be  laden  with  enormous 
wealth.  This  expedition  Drake  facetiously  de- 
scribed as  "singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard." 
It  might  with  more  aptness  have  been  likened  to 
the  shaving  of  Samson's  locks  of  hair ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  it  was  some  considerable  time  before 
they  grew  again. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  severe  losses, 
while  they  stimulated  to  a  greater  pitch  Philip's 
resentment  against  England,  obliged  him  to  defer 
for  a  full  twelvemonth  the  sailing  of  the  Armada. 
This  reprieve,  so  to  speak,  was  used  by  Elizabeth 
in  making  what  preparations  she  could  for  resist- 
ance. She  levied  soldiers  among  all  ranks  of  her 
subjects,  requiring  all  to  serve  who  were  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty.  By  these  means 
an  army  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  men  was 
enrolled.  But  one-half  of  this  force  (as  Lingard 
remarks)  never  existed  except  upon  paper,  and  the 
other  never  reached  more  than  one-half  of  the 
specified  number.  If  England  was  to  be  saved,  it 
must  be  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  her  seamen. 

Probably  Elizabeth  herself  was  acute  enough  to 
perceive  this.     She  had  recently  dismissed  two 
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thousand  of  her  sailors,  unable  (as  the  reader  has 
heard)  to  support  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
She  now  recalled  these  to  her  service,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  as  numerous  a  fleet  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Her  own  navy  consisted 
of  thirty-four  men-of-war.  The  city  of  London 
furnished  thirty-three,  and  various  private  owners 
eighteen  more.  To  these  were  added  hired  ves- 
sels to  the  number  of  ninety-six,  but  these  latter 
were  mostly  small  craft.  In  brief,  there  was  no 
comparison  between  the  force  of  the  two  fleets. 
The  large  Spanish  men-of-war  were  like  floating 
castles  when  contrasted  with  the  most  powerful 
vessels  of  their  opponents,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  remaining  ships  of  the  rival  arma- 
ments was  greater  still.  If  the  Spanish  and 
English  vessels  should  be  equally  well  handled, 
there  would  be  small  hope  of  victory  for  the 
latter. 

But  here  was  England's  great  hope  of  safety. 
She  possessed  a  large  number  of  experienced 
sailors — men  disciplined  by  daring  adventures  in 
the  Southern  Seas,  whose  skill  and  bravery  have 
never  been  surpassed  at  any  period  of  her  history. 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  to  be  sure,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  was  little  more  than  a  gallant  and 
patriotic  soldier.  But  others  were  associated  with 
him  in  command,  whose  naval  knowledge  would 
more  than  supply  any  deficiency  on  his  part. 
Drake — whom  the  queen  had  been  disposed  to 
ignore  after  his  return  from  the  Cadiz  expedition, 
fearing,  as  she  did,  that  the  King  of  Spain  would 
make  it  the  ground  for  an  open  declaration  of  war 
— Drake  was  now  recalled  to  favour,  and  made 
vice-admiral  of  the  fleet.  Hawkins  was  nomin- 
ated rear-admiral,  and  the  command  of  the  largest 
ships  was  given  to  Frobisher,  Cavendish,  Fenton, 
and  other  renowned  seamen.  The  entire  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Plymouth,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  long-expected  Armada. 

Here  occurred  the  incident  related  at  the  outset 
of  this  article.  Drake  and  his  brother  captains 
were  engaged  in  a  game  of  bowls  on  the  "  Hoe" 
when  speedy  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  brought  by  the  Scotch  privateer,  and 
the  captains  hurried  down  to  the  harbour  to  get 
on  board  their  ships,  Drake  alone  refusing  to  go 
until  he  had  completed  his  game. 

Notwithstanding  the  fresh  wind  which  was 
blowing  from  the  sea,  the  admiral  contrived  to 
get  out  of  port,  and  was  followed  by  nearly  all  his 
fleet.  They  soon  fell  in  with  the  Spaniards,  whose 
ships  were  sailing  in  the  form  of  a  vast  crescent, 
and  presented  an  imposing  spectacle.  The 
English  force  was  not  strong  enough  to  allow  of 
their  venturing  on  a  pitched  battle ;  but,  taking 
advantage  of  their  superior  lightness  and  naval 
skill,  they  hung  on  the  rear  of  their  opponents, 
harassing  and  cutting  off  the  stragglers.  Drake 
soon  distinguished  himself  in  this  mode  of  warfare. 
He  made  prize  of  a  large  galleon  commanded  by 
a  distinguished  Spanish  officer,  Don  Pedro  de 
Valdez ;  who  is  said  to  have  struck  his  colours  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  the  captain  of  the  ship 
by  which  he  mas  attacked  was  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Another  large  vessel  was  also  captured  by  him ; 
but  it  is  added  by  some  of  his  biographers,  that. 


in  his  zeal  to  pursue  the  enemy's  ships,  he  forgot 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  carry  lights  for  the 
direction  of  the  English  fleet,  and  that  the  latter 
was  misled  and  brought  into  some  danger  by  his 
neglect.  If  so,  his  subsequent  services  speedily 
effaced  the  memory  of  his  mistake. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  admiral  divided  his- 
fleet  into  four  parts,  one  of  which  he  put  under 
the  direction  of  Drake ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
none  of  the  four  squadrons  were  so  successful  in 
inflicting  loss  and  disaster  on  the  Spaniards  as  the 
one  which  he  commanded.  He  took  his  part 
with  great  effect  in  the  pitched  battle  of  the  eighth 
of  August,  which  finally  overthrew  the  hopes  of 
Philip.  The  great  Armada  was  found  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  resisting  the  English  attack,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Spaniards  fought  with  the  most 
determined  resolution.  It  was  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  A  considerable  portion  returned  with 
all  possible  speed  to  Spain ;  a  still  larger  number 
was  wrecked  on  the  wild  sea-coasts  of  the  Orkneys, 
Hebrides,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
mainder fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

The  defeat  of  the  Armada  intoxicated  the 
people  with  joy.  They  were  persuaded  that  their 
superiority  in  seamanship  and  valour  over  their 
enemies  was  so  great,  that  whatever  they  might 
attempt  against  them  would  be  sure  to  succeetk. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  following  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  Don  Antonio  to  regain  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  Drake  was  made  the  com- 
mander of  the  sea  forces,  which  consisted  of  six 
men-of-war  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  smaller 
vessels  ;*  and  Sir  John  Norris  general  of  the  land 
forces,  which  numbered  nearly  twenty  thousand 
volunteers. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  two  commanders 
were  not  well  assorted.  They  had  scarcely  lost 
sight  of  land,  when  dissensions  began  to  arise 
between  them.  Sir  Francis  advised  proceeding 
without  loss  of  time  to  Lisbon,  before  Philip's 
officers  were  apprised  of  their  approach.  But  Sir 
John  Norris  insisted  on  landing  at  the  Groync.f 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  an  armament  which 
was  said  to  be  in  preparation  for  a  second  inva- 
sion of  England  in  the  arsenals  of  that  port. 
They  accordingly  forced  their  way  into  the  har- 
bour, destroyed  some  ships  of  war,  among  them 
one  commanded  by  Martinez  di  Ricalde,  vice- 
admiral  of  Spain,  and  defeated  an  army  of  four 
or  five  thousand  men,  which  had  opposed  their 
landing.  An  assault  was  next  made  on  the  lower 
town,  which  was  captured  and  pillaged,  and  they 
might  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  upper  city 
aiso  if  their  provisions  and  ammunition  had  held 
out. 

Norris  now  resolved  to  proceed  to  Lisbon  by 
land,  and  Drake  engaged  to  carry  the  fleet  thither 
to  support  him.  But  by  this  time  the  Spaniards 
had  received  full  intelligence  of  what  was  passing, 
and  were  enabled  to  take  effectual  steps  to  defeat 
the  project.    The  Portuguese  were  disarmed ;  all 
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persons  suspected  of  favouring  Con  Antonio  were 
arrested,  and  none  of  his  supporters  in  conse- 
quence ventured  to  declare  themselves.  Sir  John 
Norris  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
overpowered  and  taken  prisoner.  Drake  had  not 
arrived  according  to  agreement,  but  had  delayed 
his  voyage.  The  English  commander  resolved  to 
seize  on  some  shipping  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  make  his  way  home.  Fortunately  he 
was  not  pursued,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  reach 
England  after  an  absence  of  somewhat  less  than 
three  months. 

On  his  arrival  he  complained  bitterly  of  Drake's 
failure  to  keep  his  promise  of  following  him  to 
Lisbon ;  which  he  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disastrous  failure  of  the  expedition,  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers  who  accom- 
panied it  had  perished.  But  Drake  defended 
himself  against  these  charges  with  complete 
success.  He  pointed  out  that  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  expedition  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
delay  before  Corunna,  which  gave  the  Spaniards 
lime  to  prepare  for  resistance  ;  and  again  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  to  Lisbon  as 
had  been  intended,  his  ships  having  been  scattered 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  it  was  fully  a  fortnight  be- 
fore he  could  collect  them  again  ;  by  whicn  time 
it  would  have  been  useless  for  him  to  have  joined 
Norris  at  Lisbon.  Drake's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion has  been  censured  by  some  of  his  biographers, 
who  charge  him  with  having  evinced  an  imperious 
and  domineering  spirit.  But  it  is  evident  that 
those  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
matter  acquitted  him  of  all  blame.  Indeed,  the 
expedition,  though  doubtless  it  proved  a  failure 
as  regarded  the  main  purpose  with  which  it  had 
been  sent  out — the  establishment  of  the  Prior  of 
Crato  on  the  throne  of  Portugal — yet  had  the  effect 
at  once  of  seriously  injuring,  and  of  striking  terror 
into,  the  enemies  of  England ;  and  these  results 
appear  to  have  fully  satisfied  Elizabeth. 

Drake  was  now  fifty  years  old,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  his  constitution,  must 
have  felt  severely  the  strain,  which  constant  ex- 
posure to  hot  suns  and  pestilential  atmospheres, 
the  hardships  of  war,  and  the  anxieties  of  com- 
mand must  ever  occasion.  Doubtless  he  was  de- 
sirous of  taking  rest,  and  accordingly  for  five  or 
six  years  remained  on  shore.  During  this  period 
he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  Parliament  for  Plymouth, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  mention 
of  his  having  taken  part  in  the  debates.  He  was 
also  at  one  time  Mayor  of  the  town.  The  good 
citizens  seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  bestow  all 
possible  honour  upon  him.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  great  renown  which  he  had  won 
as  the  successful  champion  of  English  liberty,  he 
had  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  city.  Pre- 
viously to  his  time  no  water  was  to  be  obtained  at 
Plymouth,  except  by  fetching  it  from  a  spring  a 
mile  distant  from  the  town.  By  the  27th  of 
Elizabeth  the  inhabitants  ohtained  permission  to 
bring  water  from  Dartmoor  for  the  supply  of  the 
town.  Drake,  at  his  own  cost,  which  must  have 
been  considerable,  constructed  the  aqueducts, 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  displaying  consider- 


able engineering  skill  in  the  work.  During  this 
period  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Buckland  Mena- 
chorum,  a  village  distant  about  four  miles  from 
his  native  Tavistock,  in  an  old  castellated  abbey, 
which  he  had  purchased  from  his  friend,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville.  The  old  abbey  is  now  a  ruin, 
but  some  portions  of  it  still  remain.  A  modern 
mansion,  called  Buckland  Abbey,  has  been  built 
near  it,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Drake 

It  would  have  been  happier  for  Drake  if  he  had 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rest  he  had  so  nobly  earned.  But  either  he 
had  grown  weary  of  inaction,  or  he  was  urged  by 
the  queen  to  undertake  another  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  settlements.  The  old  hate  of  Spain 
still  survived;  nor  were  the  apprehensions  of  a 
fresh  invasion  entirely  allayed.  It  was  held  to  be 
sound  policy  once  mo're  to  attack  Philip  in  his 
most  sensitive  quarter,  the  American  settlements. 
Drake  and  Hawkins  were  put  in  command  of  a 
fleet  of  six  ships  belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  and 
twenty  more  equipped  by  private  adventurers.  On 
board  was  a  considerable  land  force,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Clifford.  The  undertaking  was  a  failure 
from  the  outset,  and  ended  in  grievous  disaster. 
There  were  too  many  in  command,  and  most  of 
them  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  absolute 
authority.  The  fleet  had  scarcely  reached  the 
West  Indies,  when  Hawkins  and  Drake  had  so 
angry  a  quarrel,  that  they  parted  company.  Soon 
afterwards  five  ships  belonging  to  Hawkins's  com- 
mand were  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  An  old 
man  and  broken  in  health,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
'so  chagrined  at  the  occurrence,  that  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Drake  was  now  left  in  sole  command  of  the 
navy.  He  projected  an  attack  on  Porto  Rico; 
but  one  of  his  ships  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  contrived,  by  the  employment 
of  torture,  to  obtain  from  some  of  his  sailors  in- 
formation of  his  designs.  When  he  made  his 
assault  on  the  town,  therefore,  he  found  the  in- 
habitants in  arms  ready  to  resist  him,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  beaten  off.  He  then  steered  for 
the  mainland,  captured  and  burnt  the  towns  of 
Rio  de  la  Hacha,  St.  Martha,  and  Nombre  de 
Dios,  all  of  which  the  Spaniards  refused  to  ransom. 
He  next  designed  art  attack  on  Panama,  and  dis- 
patched Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  with  750  men 
across  the  isthmus,  hoping  to  take  the  town  by 
surprise.  But  Baskerville  returned,  on  the  fourth 
day  after  his  departure,  with  the  report  that  any 
attempt  on  the  town  would  be  wholly  impracti- 
cable. The  disappointment  seems  to  have  had 
something  of  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  the 
loss  of  his  ships  had  exercised  on  Hawkins. 
Irritation  and  anxiety,  combined  with  the  notorious 
unhealthiness  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  predisposed 
him  to  catch  the  disease  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  fleet,  and  to  which  several  of  his  captains  had 
already  fallen  victims.  His  strong  constitution 
struggled  with  it  for  nearly  three  weeks,  but 
yielded  at  last,  and  he  died  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1595.  He  was  buried  at  sea  on  the  same 
day.     In  the  words  of  a  contemporary  poet. 
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The  waves  became  his  winding-shed, 

The  waters  were  his  tomb, 
But  for  his  fame  the  or  tun  sea. 

Was  not  sufficient  room. 

The  history  of  the  great  seaman,  who  was  not 
only  the  first  Englishman  to  circumnavigate  the 
world,  but  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  England's  supremacy  at  sea, 
cannot  fail,  at  all  times,  to  be  interesting  to  a 
maritime  people.  Especially  is  it  full  of  interest 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  public  mind  is 
engaged  with  the  question  of  the  proposed  tunnel 
to  connect  England  with  France.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  meddle  with  that  question  further  than  to 
point  out,  that  its  discussion  has  brought  out  one 
fact  very  plainly — viz.,  that  it  is  not  the  interposi- 
tion between  us  and  the  Continent  of  twenty  miles 
of  water  that  has  so  long  proved  our  protection, 
but  that  fact  combined  with  England's  maritime 
ascendency.  Take  away  the  second  of  these  safe- 
guards, and  the  first  would  be  a  very  frail  security. 


To  be  sure,  we  might  have  learned  that  from 
history  ourselves.  The  English  Channel,  though 
it  has  kept  Frenchmen  from  invading  our  shores, 
never  kept  us  from  invading  France  whenever  it 
was  our  pleasure  to  do  so,  as  witness  the  unresisted 
incursions  made  by  Edward  m,  Henry  v,  and 
Edward  iv.  No  doubt  modem  warfare  has  ren- 
dered invasion  more  difficult  than  it  was  wont  to 
be  of  old.  But  still  Napoleon  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  said  that,  if  he  could  have  cleared  the 
Channel  of  our  fleet,  he  would  have  landed  a  vast 
military  force  on  our  shores  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition. If  we  wish  to  retain  our  immunity  from 
foreign  aggression,  we  must  maintain  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  seas  began  by  Drake,  and  carried  on 
by  the  long  line  of  gallant  sailors  who  came  after 
him.  Tunnel  or  no  tunnel,  no  experienced  gene- 
ral would  venture  to  invade  England  without 
possession  of  the  supremacy  by  sea;  tunnel  or  no 
tunnel,  the  nation  which  possessed  that  would 
find  but  little  difficulty  in  transporting  her  armies 
to  our  shores. 
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LET  others  tell  how  foreign  bonds 
Their  owners  reimburse. 
And  laud  them  up  as  fairy  wands 
Which  soon  will  fill  the  purse  ; 
Let  brokers  try  to  make  me  pay 
More  heed  to  thriving  Rentes, 
1  listen  not,  but  wake  my  by 
In  praise  of  Three  per  Cents. 

Some  trust  to  mines,  in  veins  of  which 
The  road  to  wealth  seems  plain  ; 

I'd  whisper  to  the  would-be  rich, 
Too  oft  'tis  all  in  vain. 

A  fortune  in  futurity 

Their  golden  dream  presents. 
Small  gain  with  good  security. 

My  modest  Thtee  per  Cents. 

We  read  of  startling  dividends 
That  prove  the  richest — joke, 

And  many  a  flaming  scheme  that  ends, 
Most  fittingly,  in  smoke 


Projects  and  plans  which,  should  he  trust. 

Confiding  man  repents, 
No,  no !  in  cautious  mood  he  must 

Rely  on  Three  per  Cents. 

Ah  !  (hen  when  breakfast  calls  him  down. 

The  daily  news  to  cull. 
If  loans  are  "weak"  he  does  not  fronn, 

Nor  quake  if  shares  are  "dull ;" 
And  railways  may  be  very  "flat," 

His  peace  that  ne'er  prevents. 
He  all  the  more  is  merry  at 

The  thought  of  Three  per  Cents. 

I  don't  believe — directors  may— 

In  making  soup  from  size, 
Importing  chairs  from  Table  Bay, 

Or  something  just  as  wise. 
We  will  not  say  one  word  about 

Their  good  or  bad  intents, 
But,  if  thus  far  you've  beard  mc  out. 

You'll  keep  to  Three  per  Cents. 

SYDNEY   CftEY. 
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CHAPTER    VIII.— FONTAINEBLRAU   V 


LEONARD  was  breathless  when  he  reached 
his  goal.  He  had  literally  scampered  over 
the  Mall,  through  the  New  Village,  and  up 
the  hill.  Fontainebleaq  was  the  name  given  by 
M.  d'Angere  to  the  cottage  in  which  he  lived,  in 
memory  of  the  place  of  his  birth.  For  some  time 
this  word  had  greatly  puzzled  the  postman  and 
tradesmen,  but  they  had  finally  anglicised  both  it 
and  his  own  patronymic  by  calling  them  Foun- 
lainblue  and  Anger,  which  distressed  madame, 
who  considered  it  hard  that  "  the  most  amiable 
man  in  the  world"  should  have  so  fierge  a  mis- 
nomer. Indeed  the  villagers  were  wont  to  affirm 
that  he  was  the  meekest  of  Frenchmen,  and  was 
never  known  to  be  angry  with  any  one. 

The  cottage  was  scarcely  visible  from  the  road, 
owing  to  the  shrubs  that  surrounded  it,  but  a 
small  swing  gate  and  a  short  path  led  at  once  to 
its  verandah.  It  was  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  smooth  thatch,  which  some  people 
affirmed  to  be  more  picturesque  than  waterproof, 
but  which  its  tenants  greatly  admired.  Its  front- 
age faced  a  lawny  field  backed  by  high  and  um- 
brageous trees,  which,  although  no  appendage  to 
Fontainebleau,  M.  d'Angere  was  pleased  to  call 
bis  Plaisance. 


Leonard  was  greeted  by  the  words,  uttered  in 
the  shrillest  of  voices,  "  Trop  tard.  Le  diner  est 
servi,"  and  the  still  shriller  barkings  of  the  three 
small  dogs.  This,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  minia- 
ture hall. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  be  late,  but  I  could  not  help 
it,"  he  apologised  as  he  entered  the  pretty  draw- 
ing-room at  the  back. 

M.  d'Angere  was  standing  before  a  cage,  gesti- 
culating and  exclaiming,  "Silence,  Jacquot. 
Hold  your  tongue,  Polly ; "  while  a  grey  parrot 
was  screeching  out  all  sorts  of  sentences,  half 
French  half  English,  in  which  the  word-  diner  pre- 
dominated. His  wife  sat  on  a  couch  beating  her 
foot  impatiently,  and  contemplating  her  small 
Geneva  watch. 

"Hal  here  you  are,  mon  ami,  Leonard.  Now 
we  shall  all  be  content.  My  wife,  she  like  tin- 
punctuality.  And  I — why,  I  care  not  much  pro- 
vide I  satisfy  my  hunger  at  the  end." 

"  You  know  he  is  the  most  punctual  of  men, 
Leonard ;  he  likes  his  meals  to  the  minute,"  said 
Madame  d'Angere,  kissing  her  hand  to  her  hus- 
band and  leading  the  way  to  the  small  dining- 
room  below. 

"  I  know  quite  well,  Aunt   Amicia.     I  am  so 
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sorry  to  have  kept  you,"  said  Leonard,  hastening 
to  perform  a  little  ceremonial  that  was  expected 
of  aim,  that  of  offering  his  arm  to  Madame 
(TAagere. 

"  Excuse  me,  mon  cher,  but  we  have  proceeded 
together  so  many  years,"  cried  monsieur,  passing 
before  him,  and  presenting  his  arm,  which  was 
taken  with  inimitable  grace. 

Leonard  smiled  as  he  followed  them  down  a 
staircase  that  could  only  conveniently  accommodate 
one  at  a  time,  for  though  he  really  loved  them 
next  to  his  nncle,  he  could  but  be  amused  with 
them.  Fat,  pat,  pat,  came  twelve  little  paws  at 
his  back,  while,  "  Bonappetit.  Make  haste,  Lily- 
vite,"  from  the  parrot,  wound  up  the  procession. 
Lilywhite  was  the  maid -of-all -work,  once  a  Blue 
School  girl,  who  was  being  trained  by  Madame 
d'Angere  for  "  higher  wages,  and  bettering  her- 
self." The  small  table  was  laid  with  precision, 
and  the  room  was  bright  and  cheerful.  It  looked 
out  upon  the  Flaisance,  and  Leonard  delighted  in 
it,  for  in  the  bookshelves  was  a  store  of  good 
French  literature,  which  M.  d'Angere  was  always 
pleased  to  help  him  to  appreciate. 

The  dogs  took  their  places  near  their  master 
and  mistress,  but  not  for  greed,  as  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  fed  during  meals.  Nevertheless, 
they  watched  them  with  a  patient  endurance, 
which  M.  d'Angere  was  wont  to  call  their  "  daily 
ordeal."  But  for  his  polite  obedience  to  his  wife's 
wishes,  and  a  regard  for  an  already  well-worn 
carpet,  he  would  probably  have  given  them  occa- 
sional tit-bits  himself.  As  it  was,  when  the  meal 
was  concluded,  he  was  permitted  to  administer 
"  just  one  mouthful "  to  each,  and  Leonard,  who 
knew  the  exact  moment  at  which  this  was  to  be 
performed,  always  watched  for  it  eagerly.  He 
had  so  watched  ever  since  he  was  a  child,  and 
never  remembered  any  variation  in  the  proceeding. 

"  Hein  I  Loulou  first,  because  she  is  of  the 
softer  sex,"  said  monsieur,  glancing  at  his  wife, 
who  smiled  modestly ;  and  Loulou,  the  pretty 
Blenheim,  sat  up,  and  sniffed  a  little,  to  discover 
if  it  were  meat  or  biscuit  that  her  master  placed 
on  her  nose.  "  Now — shut  youreyes.  Wan,  two. 
tree,  four,  deux,  quatre,  un,  cinq,  six,"  continued 
monsieur,  and  Loulou  opened  her  eyes,  and  with 
a  shake  of  her  ears  and  toss  of  her  pretty  head, 
cast  off  and  caught  the  prize.  "  It  matter  not  if 
I  say  six  in  French  or  English,  Loulou  under- 
stands.   Is  it  not  intelligent,  Leonard,  mon  ami?" 

"Very.  But  look  at  Frou  Frou,  monsieur," 
replied  Leonard.  Frou  Frou  was  dancing  on  his 
hind  legs  in  artistic  fashion,  and  making  the  tour 
of  the  table. 

"  Thou  bast  thy  bonne  bouche.  Thou  hast  per- 
formed well,"  cried  monsieur,  casting  the  biscuit 
to  the  ceiling,  which  was  duly  caught  by  Frou 
Frou.  "Douxdoux  is  madame's  pupil,"  he 
added.    "  You  remember  his  curious  history  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  I  It  certainly  was  strange,"  replied 
Leonard,  hoping  to  avoid  its  repetition. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  it,"  began  Madame 
d'Angere.  "  We  were  in  London,  on  our  return 
from  Paris,  and  I  saw  a  man  with  the  loveliest 
and  smallest  of  white  poodles  under  his  arm.  We 
asked  the  price.     It  was  five  pounds,  but  it  was 


sold.  'Too  much,  Alphonse,'  I  whispered, 
longing  for  the  sweet  creature.  But  the  man 
followed  us  to  our  lodgings,  and  the  next  day 
brought  another  poodle,  whiter  and  lovelier  far. 
He  said  he  would  make  a  sacrifice  and  we  should 
have  it  a  bargain  at  four  pound  ten,  because  I  was 
— you  remember  Alphonse  ?  " 

"But,  yes,  ma  mie.  Entre  nous,  Leonard,  the 
man  said,  because  she  was  so  pretty  and  so 
amiable.  Ha,  ha ! "  put  in  monsieur  when 
madame  hesitated  and  blushed.  "We  like  the 
compliment  so  much,  that  we  purchase  the  lap- 
dog,  and  the  man  assure  us  we  have  a  bargain. 
We  are  in  London  a  few  days,  and  the  dog  he  is 
so  hungry  that  he  grows  quite  fat — so  fat,  that  we 
fear  the  apoplexy,  because  he  pant  and  wheeze. 
We  are  in  despair,  lest  we  lose  our  four  pounds 
and  ten  shillings,  and  we  procure  a  dog  doctor. 
He  come  I  examine  the  patient,  and  ask  for  a 
pair  of  scissors." 

'*  Imagine  my  feelings,  Leonard.!"  interrupted  i 

Madame   d'Angere,  shuddering  as   she  covered  | 

her  face. 

"  I  do,  Aunt  Amicia.    I  have  a  hundred  times,"  i 

said  Leonard. 

"It  was,  indeed,  horrible!"  continued  Madame 
d'Angere. 

"  But  the  doctor  had  no  feelings.  He  proceed 
to  cut   open  the   poor   lapdog,    while  my    dear  | 

wife  shriek  and  hold  his  arms.  '  Vivisector ! '  I 
cry,  but  crack  goes  Douxdoux'  skin,  and  he 
neither  bark  nor — what  you  call  it  ? — whine.  In 
a  moment,  out  jump  a  black  puppy,  a  quarter  so 
big  again  as  the  white,  and  that  is  our  Douxdoux. 
I  creve  with  laughter  as  I  remember  to  see  the 
soft  white  fur  upon  the  table,  and  Douxdoux, 
the  mongrel,  as  you  call  it,  jumping  about  the 
apartment.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

"  He  must  have  cost  money  enough  to  main- 
tain a  child,"  remarked  Leonard,  reflectively, 
while  Madame  d'Angere  put  Douxdoux  through 
his  facings. 

His  principal  accomplishment  consisted  in 
jumping  through  a  hoop,  held  aloof  by  his  mis- 
tress. Mongrel  though  he  undoubtedly  was,  he 
was  the  most  vivacious  and  intelligent  of  the 
canine  favourites. 

"A  child  I"  echoed  M.  d'Angere,  pensively.  "I 
have  sometimes  said  so  to  madame.  But  then, 
we  have  no  children.  Apropos  of  them,  who  was 
the  little  angel  that  carried  you  off?" 

Madame  d'Angere  interrupted  Leonard's  reply 
by  bending  elegantly  to  some  invisible  female,  and 
rising  to  leave  the  dinner-table.  The  gentlemen, 
old  and  young,  rushed  to  open  the  door,  but  the 
elder  reached  it  first.  Madame  passed  out, 
followed  by  the  dogs,  and  Leonard,  to  his  infinite 
satisfaction,  had  a  tete-a-t£te  with  his  friend. 
He  replied  to  M.  d'Angere's  previous  question, 
by  relating  Aveline's  touching  story.  He  was 
himself  so  much  interested  in  the  child  and  ber 
mother,  that  he  had  been  imagining  all  sorts  of 
impossibilities  while  the  dogs  were  performing. 
He  had  even  been  suggesting  to  himself  the  cruel 
alternative  of  putting  an  end  to  Loulou,  Frou  Frou, 
and  Douxdoux,  and  introducing  Aveline  in  their 
place. 
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"The  children  are  more  numerous  than  the 
blackberries,"  remarked  M.  d'Angire,  reflectively. 
"  This  one  will  be  well  brought  up.  Lilyvite  is 
famous ;  so  was  Polly.  When  Lilyvite  does 
'  better  herself,'  as  did  Polly,  perhaps  madame 
may  select  your  little  protege." 

"She  is  only  eight.  She  would  have  six  years 
to  remain  at  school,"  returned  Leonard,  dejectedly. 

"  Hein  I  Six  years,  they  pass  like  six  months 
in  this  delightful  climate.  Let  us  take  our  walk 
while  madame  take  her  siesta  I  Ma  foi,  you 
English  you  do  make  the  Sunday  a  day  of  rest.  It 
is  good.  I  no  longer  can  hear  dimanche  as  a  jour 
de  ffite.  I  honour  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
would  desire  to  see  both  man  and  beast  repose  on 
the  Sabbath  day." 

Before  going  out,  M.  d'Angere  peeped  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  a  wave  of 
the  hand  from  madame,  already  recumbent  on  the 
couch,  surrounded  by  her  dogs.  They  followed 
him  and  Leonard  to  the  old  castle.  While  strolling 
over  the  smooth  turf  that  surmounts  the  deep 
ditch  which  surrounds  the  castle,  the  friends 
discoursed  of  many  things,  but  chiefly  of  the 
squire's  will.  M.  d'Ang&re  was  much  astonished 
at  the  legacy  left  to  his  wife,  and  asked  Leonard 
concerning  the  contents  of  the  davenport,  who 
told  him  that  he  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  that 
antiquated  article.  M.  d'Angere  was  of  opinion 
that  Leonard  would  discover  a  fortune  in  some 
secret  drawer,  but  the  lad  knew  the  late  squire 
too  well  to  expect  it. 

"  If  you  find  nothing,  let  us  know,  and  I  am 
sure  my  dear  wife  will  let  you  share  our  legacy," 
said  the  Frenchman.  "A  tousand  pound  1  It 
is  so  large  a  sum,  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  it. 
I  say  always,  the  money  bring  the  care." 

"Thank  you,  monsieur.  The  squire  advises 
me  to  light  my  way  to  independence,  and  so  I  will," 
replied  Leonard,  sturdily. 

"  He  was  a  queer  fowl— fish,  I  mean.  He  and  I 
were  friends  till  I  marry  my Amicia,  then,  whew! 
I  see  him  no  more.  It  is  always  the  marriage 
that  offend  the  relations.  If  Miss  Lisle  had  not 
married  the  poor  lieutenant  and  gone  to  India, 
she  would,  perhaps,  have  lived,  and  I  should  have 
no  legacy,  you  no  davenport,  and  poor  little  Lisle 
no  manor." 

"Life  seemscomposed  of  ifs,"  reflected  Leonard. 
— "  If  Charles  the  First  had  acted  differently,  he 
would  not  have  been  imprisoned  in  this  castle, 
and  if  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  the  hero  Carlyle 
makes  of  him,  the  king  would  never  have  been 
beheaded." 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  if  Napoleon — but,  bah  I  I 
dare  not  return  to  Fontainebleau  and  its  memories. 
You  have  your  castle  in  ruins ;  I  have  mine  still 
in  vigour,  but  desolate.  Every  stone  of  each 
could  tell  its  story.  But  of  what  good  to  moralise  ? 
That  is  for  the  young — the  old  know  better.  Let 
us  extend  our  walk." 

They  did  so,  through  pleasant  lanes  and  fields, 
bright  in  their  first  delicate  greenery.  When  they 
returned  to  the  cottage  they  found  Isabella  Dalli- 
more  and  her  sister  Quiz  there.  They  had  come 
ostensibly  to  see  their  aunt,  but  really  to  make 
inquiries   concerning   Leonard's  adventure  with 


Aveline.  This  led,  naturally,  to  a  discussion  in 
which  all  joined,  not  excepting  the  parrot.  In  a 
country  place,  every  new  thing,  whether  it  be 
in  morals  or  dress,  is  welcome. 

"  I  think  it  a  great  shame  to  put  a  stranger  into 
a  school  intended  for  natives,  and  I  shall  tell 
Uncle  Churchhouse  so,"  said  Isabella,  indignantly. 

"  Lilyvite,  bring  the  tea,"  shrieked  the  parrot. 

"  If  you  have  only  natives  in  your  island,  what 
would  become  of  me  ?  "  asked  M.  d'Angere. 

"  Pauvre  Alphonse  I  Kiss,  kiss,  kiss,"  cried 
Polly,  which  caused  monsieur  to  perform  many 
antics  towards  the  cage. 

"Are  you  very  fond  of  that  little  girl,  Leonard?" 
asked  Quiz,  half  jealously.  , 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  her.  Quiz,  because  she  is 
so  unhappy  about  her  mother.  I  wish  you  would 
go  and  see  her,  and  make  friends  with  her." 

"  Friends  1 "   repeated  Isabella.     "  What  will 

?ou  ask  next,  Leonard  ?  A  beggar  off  the  roads  1 
'ray  don't  put  such  low  notions  into  her  head. 
Class  is  class.  I  thought  you  were  a  Conservative." 

"That  doesn't  hinder  one  being  a  Christian," 
replied  Leonard,  who  seldom  met  Isabella  with- 
out being  irritated  into  a  dispute. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  as  much  of  a  Christian  as  you," 
returned  the  girl,  offended. 

"  Snob !  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ?" 
shrieked  Polly. 

"I  wish  you  would  teach  that  bird  manners, 
Aunt'  Amicia,"  said  Isabella,  shaking  her  fist  at 
Polly,  who  at  once  began  to  flutter  and  scream, 
while  her  master  held  out  his  finger,  and  the 
offender  hopped  upon  it. 

"  What  would  it  cost  to  keep  a  second  servant, 
Isabella  ?  Another  Blue  School  girl,  for  in- 
stance?" asked  Madame  d'Angere,  protruding  a 
pretty  little  velvet-slippered  foot. 

"  I  couldn't  say,  aunt.  You  know  well  enough 
that  those  girls  eat  their  heads  off.  At  the  rate 
that  our  maids  gourmandise,  I  should  think  thirty 
pour  " 


id  tin. 


'And  Uncle  Lisle's  legacy,  mon  Alphonse? 
What  will  it  add  to  our  income?"" 

"  Ah  1  ma  mie,  but  I  understand  not  your 
English  regulations.  My  friend,  the  major,  lie 
tell  me  it  is  in  what  you  call  the  Tree  per  Cents, 
and  will  bring  us  about  thirty  pound  the  year, 
and  the  Government  he  have  a  slice  in  his  income 
tax.    But  we  have  it  not  at  all  for  twelve  months." 

"The  squire  used  to  advise  me  to  put  my 
money  in  the  Three  per  Cents,"  said  Leonard. 
"  He  thought  it  the  only  safe  investment ;  and 
I  promised  him  to  place  my  first  savings  there. 
He  was  very  ironical,  but  I  didn't  mind." 

"  My  friend  Lisle  has  the  land,  and  he  cannot 
put  that  in  the  Tree  per  Cents.  How  is  the  young 
h£ritier?"  asked  monsieur. 

"  In  a  fair  way  to  be  ruined.  Indulged  in  every 
whim,"  replied  the  oracular  Isabella. 

"  The  only  sons  and  the  heirs  always  are.  I 
was  till  the  poverty  taught  me  to  know  myself," 
said  M.  d'Angere. 

"  Pauvre  Alphonse  !  Malheurcux  Alphonse  I 
Kiss,  kiss,  kiss,"  chuckled  Polly,  still  perched  on 
her  master's  finger.  3  |  ^ 

"  He  must  understand,  uncle,"  whispered  Quiz, 
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stealing  up  to  the  bird.  "  Pretty  Polly.  Scratch'ee 
pole,  Polly." 

"Va-t-en  coquine,"  shrieked  the  parrot,  who 
would  not  be  cajoled  into  civility. 

"  He  understand,"  laughed  monsieur,  ruffling 
the  feathers  at  will. 

Tea  was  announced,  and  all  the  party,  Polly 
inclusive,  proceeded  downstairs.  The  ceremonial 
of  offering  arms  was  repeated,  and  when  the  host 
and  hpstess  took  the  initiative,  Leonard  presented 
his  to  Isabella  with  mock  gravity,  and  the  words 
"Will  the  Countess  Isabella  De  Fortibus  do  a 
humble  knight  the  honour  ?  " 

"She  would  very  much  like  to  box  his  ears," 
replied  that  damsel,  pushing  before  him. 

"  Let  me !  let  me  I "  cried  Quiz,  catching  the 
offered  arm.  "This  is  how  auntie  walks.  Now, 
Loulou,  don't  tread  on  my  train,"  she  added, 
holding  up  her  frock  daintily  with  the  disengaged 
hand. 

And  so  they  went  to  tea,  or,  more  properly, 
coffee,  and  made  mirth  out  of  every  little  inci- 
dent, as  young  people  will.  Afterwards  they  all 
went  to  church-— the  ancient  church  of  Caris- 
brooke,  built,  it  is  supposed,  in  Saxon  days,  be- 
fore the  Norman  conquered  the  conquerors. 
Here  Leonard's  thoughts  reverted,  in  spite  of 
himself,  to  the  poor  little  charity  girl  who  was,  he 
felt  sure,  sobbing  herself  to  sleep  in  the  old  school- 


THE  squire's  executors  did,  as  M.  d'Angerc 
suggested,  allow  the  full  twelvemonths  to 
elapse  before  they  wound  up  his  affairs. 
They  did  not  even  transfer  the  old  davenport 
from  manor  to  vicarage  until  that  set  period  had 
passed.  Therefore,  when  Leonard  came  into 
possession  of  his  legacy,  he  had  left  school,  and 
had  resolved  to  accept  the  clerkship  in  the  Na- 
tional Provincial  Bank,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made.  He  did  not  like  the  prospect — 
few  young  men  of  talent  do  like  to  be  tied  to  a 
desk  all  day,  with  small  chance  of  being  let  loose 
during  a  natural  life — yet  he  was  thankful  to  take 
what  Divine  Providence  seemed  to  have  placed  in 

"  I  have  been  dependent  all  my  life,"  he  argued. 
"  I  shall  at  least  be  able  to  support  myself.  And 
if  only  I  could  repay  aunt  for  her  share  in  my 
bringing  up,  I  should  be  thankful.  Uncle  has 
been  a  cheerful  giver,  but  aunt  I " 

This  notion  of  repayment  of  benefits  is  more 
or  less  inherent  in  us  all,  but  was  inconsistent  with 
Leonard's  generous  nature.  He  accorded  to  his 
uncle  unlimited  love  and  gratitude,  but  he  felt  it 
difficult  to  do  as  much  for  his  aunt.  He  did  not  yet 
understand  that  it  is  wisest  to  receive  without  re- 
luming, and  to  give  without  expecting. 

"They  have  carried  it  upstairs,  Leonard,"  said 
Lucy,  mysteriously,  when  the  davenport  had 
arrived  during  her  cousin's  absence.  "May  I 
help  you  to  examine  its  contents?" 

"Impossible,  Lucy.  It  is  'private  and  confi- 
dential, "  replied  Leonard,  taking  two  steps  at  a 
time  as  he  hastened  upstairs. 


"  I  shall  take  care  how  I  tell  you  my  secrets 
again,  and  how  I  make  you  an  invisible  chain  for 
your  key,"  pouted  Lucy,  and  Leonard  understood 
that  the  acquisition  of  property  resulted  in  "  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness." 

Nevertheless  he  locked  his  door,  and  pulled 
from  some  hiding-place  about  his  waistcoat  the 
precious  keys  suspended  to  Lucy's  chain.  The 
davenport  was  an  unwieldy  article  of  furniture, 
much  worn;  the  leather  on  its  desk  was  faded, 
the  ornamental  brass-work  defaced  or  lost,  but  it 
appeared  to  enjoy,  if  not  exactly  a  green  old  age, 
at  least  a  strong  one.  He  took  off  his  chain,  and 
seating  himself  before  it,  began  to  try  the  keys 
with  a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe  mingled  with 
expectation. 

"  Surely  I  shall  find  something  to  my  advantage, 
as  the  advertisements  say,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
turned  the  key  of  the  desk,  and  opened  the  wide 
top.  "  Confusion  thrice  confounded.  The  squire 
himself  I"  he  added,  pushing  back  his  chair,  and 
uplifting  his  hands. 

The  contents  of  this  portion  of  the  davenport 
were  certainly  confused.  A  mass  of  papers,  all 
higgledy-piggledy,  as  the  saying  is,  lay  before  its 
new  owner — old  letters  and  papers,  apparently 
thrown  in  haphazard,  and  mostly  yellow  with  age 
and  dust.  But  Leonard  was  attracted  from  these 
to  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  which  appeared  on 
the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  desk.  This  had  been 
carefully  sealed  to  the  wood  at  the  four  comers, 
and  was  covered  with  large,  bold,  but  trembling 
writing,  which  ran  as  follows : — "  The  contents  of 
this  davenport  are  for  the  eyes  of  Leonard  Leigh 
alone.  If  he  find  that  he  can  make  wrong  right, 
let  him  do  so;  if  not,  let  him  respect  the  memory 
of  one  too  proud  and  reserved  to  be  just.  1, 
Worsley  Lisle,  scarcely  remember  what  I  have, 
from  time  to  time,  and  year  after  year,  confided  to 
the  keeping  of  this  silent  friend ;  therefore  I  dare 
not  burn  these  papers,  and  have  not  the  courage 
to  examine  them.  Let  Leonard  Leigh  took  them 
through,  but  not  publish  them  to  the  world  unless 
he  can  thereby  benefit  any  individual  named  in 
them.     I  trust  his  honour. 

Leonard  read  this,  paper  over  and  over,  then 
looked  ruefully  at  the'd  is  coloured  and  untidy  mass 
before  him.  Taking  the  keys  from  the  lock,  be 
proceeded  to  open  the  drawers  at  the  side  of  the 
davenport.  There  were  four,  and  their  contents 
seemed  similar  to  those  of  the  desk,  and  thrust 
pellmell  into  receptacles  really  too  small  to  hold 

"  It  is  romantic,  at  least,"  ejaculated  Leonard, 
contemplating  his  legacy.  "  Still,  I  wish  the 
squire  had  confided  all  this  to  his  lawyer.  How 
am  I  to  wade  through  these  papers  ?  Yet  I  will 
do  it,  and  see  if  I  can  *  make  wrong  right.'  That 
would  be  something  to  live  for  beyond  the  N.P.B- 
There  is  the  dinner-bell,"  he  added,  and  hastily 
closed  and  locked  both  desk  and  drawers.  "I 
shall  be  sure  of  a  lecture  from  aunt,"  he  continued, 
as  he  hastily  brushed  his  hair,  washed  his  bands, 
and  made  himself  presentable. 

"  I  wish  yon  would  be  more  punctual,  Leonard," 
greeted  him  from  Mrs.  Churchhouse,  as  he  en- 
tered the  dining-room. 
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"  Remember  his  legacy,  mother,"  put  In  Lucy, 
sarcastically.    "  He  has  been  inspecting  it." 

"  And  what  did  you  find,  Leonard  ? "  inquired 
Mrs.  Churchhouse. 

"Nothing  as  yet,  aunt,"  he  replied,  in  some 
confusion. 

"  Ah !  there  is  a  mystery,"  broke  in  the  offended 
Lucy. 

"  I  hate  mysteries ! "  said  her  mother,  severely. 

"Well,  I  have  a  straightforward  piece  of  news 
for  you  all,"  said  Mr.  Churchhouse,  coming  to 
the  rescue.    "We  have  let  the  manor." 

At  this  announcement  the  exclamations  and 
inquiries  were  general,  and  attention  was  entirely 
diverted  from  the  davenport.  The  young  ladies 
were  in  a  nutter  of  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
neighbours,  and  the  squire  was  forgotten  for  the 
moment  by  all  but  Leonard,  who  said  he  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  strangers  in  the  old  place. 

"  Better  full  than  empty ;  and  if  they  are  rich, 
as  I  hear  they  are,  they  may  give  to  the  poor," 
said  the  vicar. 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  young  people,  and  that 
they  will  be  accomplished,  and  bring  us  new 
ideas,"  remarked  Sophia,  who  was  sentimental 
and  ambitious.  "  But  it  is  provoking  that  all  the 
old  furniture  must  not  be  sold.  I  should  have 
liked  nsvelty." 

"  New  furniture  would  not  suit  the  old  carving 
and  quaint  architecture.  I  am  glad  it  must  re- 
main," said  Leonard. 

"For  twenty  years,  at  least,  until  the  boy 
comes  of  age;  then  he  may  make  ducks  and 
drakes  of  it  if  he  will,  as  heirs  generally  do," 
returned  his  uncle. 

Many  inquiries  followed  concerning  the  name, 
position,  and  general  qualifications  of  the  new 
tenants. 

"  His  name  is  Moore — Mr.  John  Moore.  Not 
promising,  my  poor  Sophia?  He  is  vouched  for 
by  Uncle  Conquest,  who  has  to  do  with  his  affairs, 
and  who  is  actually  going  to  spare  a  whole  day  to 
come  down  from  London  to  arrange  matters, 
although  he  could  not  attend  the  funeral." 

"  Uncle  Conquest  1  How  delightful ! "  ex- 
claimed Lucy,  clapping  her  hands. 

"  He  will  tell  us  something  of  the  London 
world.  I  wish  they  would  ask  us  to  pay  them  a 
visit,"  sighed  Sophia. 

These  two  girls  had  been  educated  at  home, 
and  had  not  yet  been  out  of  their  native  island. 
They,  like  their  cousin  Leonard,  began  to  sigh 
for  "  the  world  over  the  waters,"  as  Lucy  galled 

it. 

Leonard  sat  up  late  that  night,  peering  into  the 
contents  of  his  davenport.  He  was  given  to  sit 
up  late,  which  displeased  his  aunt.  She  was  a 
thrifty  housewife,  and  knew  exactly  how  much 
candle  each  member  of  her  family  burnt  in  his  or 
her  bedroom.  Finding  that  Leonard  was  the  most 
extravagant,  she  managed  to  furnish  his  candle- 
stick with  a  saveall,  and  to  supply  this  saveall 
with  ends  of  candle  that  should  have  sufficed  to 
light  him  to  his  bed.  He  did  not  venture  to 
remonstrate,  but  he  contrived  to  circumvent.  On 
the  present  occasion,  as  heretofore,  when  the 
actual  candle  had  nearly  burnt  out,  he  dexterously 


supported  its  wick  against  the  iron  spike  in  the 
middle  of  the  saveall,  and  supplied  it  with  the 
grease  that  had  fallen  upon  the  candlestick.  When 
this  was  exhausted,  he  resorted  to  a  hoard  of 
similar  pieces  of  dry  tallow,  secreted  in  his  wash- 
handstand  drawer,  and  so  kept  the  wick  moist  and 
alight.  Its  flame  was  not  brilliant,  yet  who  shall 
say  how  many  odes,  essays,  stories  even,  he  had 
composed  by  it,  or  how  many  stiff  books  he  had 
read  and  lessons  learnt?  He  considered  his 
clear,  because  he  never  exceeded  his 


end  of  candle,  and  many  a  sly  joke  passed  between 
him  and  his  cousins  concerning  it. 

"Exhausted,  and  still  nothing  but  confusion. 
What  can  it  all  mean  ?  "  he  muttered,  as  he  per- 
ceived the  wick  was  ill-supplied,  and  shut  the 
davenport  with  difficulty. 

As  it  is  his  secret,  we  dare  not  pry  into  it,  but 
must  leave  him  to  undress  hastily  by  the  waning 
light,  and  subsequently  to  offer  up  his  "sacrifice 
of  prayer  and  praise  "  in  that  darkness  which  is 
"no  darkness,  but  clear  as  the  day,"  to  Him 
whom  He  desired  to  serve. 

The  next  evening  brought  Mr.  Conquest.  He 
was  a  shrewd,  clever  lawyer,  with  an  intelligent 
face  and  satirical  manner.  He  had  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life  in  hard  work,  and  at  fifty  years  of 
age  found  himself  in  good  practice,  but  with  iron- 
grey  bair,  wrinkled  brow,  and  compressed  lips. 
When  he  married,  his  wife's  little  fortune  had  been 
a  help  to  him,  and  they  had  laughed  at  difficulties ; 
now  that  he  was  better  off,  he  grew  crusty  over 
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slight  impediments,  and  was  not,  perhaps,  the 
most  amiable  of  men.  None  the  less  he  was  a  very 
pleasant  companion  and  welcome  guest,  and  his 
friends  said  that  when  he  smiled  there  was  some- 
thing worth  hearing  underneath.  This  smile  was 
the  great  charm  of  an  otherwise  inflexible  coun- 
tenance. It  was  unusually  perceptible  that  even- 
ing, when,  having  been  hospitably  welcomed  and 
fed,  he  seated  himself  by  the  diawing-room  fire, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vicar's  family. 

"  Mr.  John  Moore  1 "  he  said,  slowly  and  re- 
flectively, in  reply  to  many  inquiries.  "  Yes ;  'he 
is  a  rich  man.  He  made  his  money  in  Australia, 
and  has  come  home  to  spend  it.  He  has  a  sickly 
wife,  and  is  recommended  to  try  the  balmy  breezes 
of  the  Isle  of  Beauty.  Don't  look  so  disappointed, 
girls.  He  has  three  sons — one  a  piece  and  one 
over.  All  grown  up.  And  positively  no  daughters: 
no  chance  for  you,  Leonard.  By  the  way,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself?" 

As  Mr.  Conquest  asked  this  question,  he  turned 
round  and  fixed  two  keen  grey  eyes  on  Leonard, 
who  was  at  the  moment  thinking  more  of  his 
davenport  than  of  the  future  tenants  of  the  manor. 

"  I — I — have  a  clerkship  in  the  bank,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  And  we  think  him  very  fortunate  to  get  em- 
ployment so  soon,"  put  in  Mrs.  Churchhouse. 

"  Hem  I "  coughed  the  lawyer,  scanning 
Leonard's  handsome  face  to  his  embarrassment. 
"  Do  you  like  the  prospect  ?  " 

"Not  much,"  replied  Leonard,  frankly.  "But 
I  have  no  choice." 

Then  Mr.  Conquest  inquired  concerning  his 
studies  and  pursuits,  and  the  vicar  replied  for  him 
that  they  had  hitherto  been  classical,  literary, 
athletic,  and  that  he  had  gained  many  prizes  and 
achieved  some  success  in  this  varied  curriculum. 

"  Hem  !  "  drily  ejaculated  Mr.  Conquest  again, 
and  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  Moorcs. 

But  when,  subsequently,  he  was  smoking  his 
cigar  in  the  vicar's  study,  he  made  more  inquiries 
concerning  Leonard.  While  the  young  man  was 
nursing  his  grease  over  the  unintelligible  contents 
of  the  davenport,  and  mentally  ejaculating,  "I 
wish  I  was  a  lawyer,"  momentous  issues  were 
pending  in  which  he  was  concerned.  His  uncle, 
who  was  not  only  fond  but  proud  of  him,  showed 
Mr.  Conquest  some  of  his  literary  productions, 
which  were  certainly  above  the  average  of  a  youth 
of  his  years. 

"I  believe  he  would  make  a  fortune  had  he 
only  a  chance,"  said  the  vicar,  looking  inquiringly 
at  the  lawyer  as  he  ran  over  a  ms.  poem. 

"  Fortune  !  by  literature  ?  My  dear  fellow, 
where  have  you  lived  ?  One  in  a  thousand  swims  j 
the  rest  either  flounder  on  in  muddy  waters  or 
sink  altogether.  Belter  try  law,"  returned  the 
other,  nodding  over  the  verses. 

"  How  ?  There  is  no  money,"  said  Mr.  Church- 
house. 

"That  is  unfortunate.  But  he  writes  a  fine, 
clear  hand,  which  is  far  more  useful  than  a  poetical 
genius-  We  want  a  young  fellow  in  the  office 
who  would  give  his  time  in  return  for  his  learning. 
Salary,  nil,  or  nominal,  at  first,  at  least.  Groat 
advantages.    Were  I  to  advertise  I  should  get  a 


thousand  applications  by  return.  Do  you  think 
this  would  suit  him  ?  If  so,  let  him  pack  up  and 
return  with  me." 

"Withyou?" 

"Yes.  Why  not  ?  I  am  going  to  stay  a  few 
days,  if  you  will  keep  me,  for  I  want  a  holiday. 
Besides — " 

"  I  will  speak  to  Leonard  at  once;  he  is  sure 
not  to  be  in  bed,"  exclaimed  the  excitable  vicar ; 
and  before  Mr.  Conquest  could  remonstrate  he 
had  left  the  room.  "Leonard,  let  me  in,"  he 
whispered  through  the  keyhole,  when  he  reached 
his  nephew's  room. 

The  accompanying  tap  startled  Leonard,  and 
he  went  to  the  door,  which  was  locked.  Finding 
that  it  was  his  uncle,  he  turned  the  key  gently  and 
let  him  in.  The  important  announcement  was 
made  instantly. 

"This  is  providential!  I  was  just  wishing  to 
be  a  lawyer,'  cried  Leonard.  "I  will  go,  uncle. 
Once  in  London  I  can  write  for  the  periodicals  at 
odd  hours,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  I  cannot  keep 
myself." 

"  And  the  bank  ? "  suggested  his  uncle. 

"And  the  davenport!  I  must  take  that.  Do 
you  think  Urry  could  help  me  to  hammer  up  a 
case  for  it  ?  " 

"  How  impetuous  you  are,  Leonard" — the  vicar 
was  the  more  impetuous  of  the  two. — "  Where  is 
the  money  to  come  from  ?" 

"  Look  here,  uncle,"  said  Leonard,  mysteriously, 
taking  up  an  old  pocket-book  that  he  had  turned 
out  of  the  davenport  only  a  few  minutes  before. 

On  examining  its  well-worn  pockets  he  had 
discovered  two  five-pound  notes,  yellow  with  age, 
yet  bona  fide  paper  money.  The  vicar  uplifted  his 
hands. 

"All  that  the  davenport  contains  is  honestly 
mine,  uncle,"  said  Leonard.  "The  squire  little 
thought,  when  he  left  this  pocket-book  amongst 
his  papers,  that  he  would,  after  all,  give  me  a  start 
in  life." 

CHAPTER   X.— "LES   ADIEUX." 

A  YOUTH  of  eighteen  keep  body  and  soul 
together  by  writing  for  the  periodicals!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Conquest,  when  he,  Mr. 
Churchhouse,  and  Leonard  were  discussing  mat- 
ters. "Why,  this  island  must  be  in  the  South  Sea, 
and  the  hamlet  of  Lisle  the  centre  of  it.  Surely 
you  know  enough  of  the  world  as  it  is  to  be  aware 
that  established  authors  and  journalists  can  barely 
live  by  their  profession.  Even  lawyers,  who  were 
formerly  fabled  to  rule  the  world,  have  hard  work 
to  exist." 

"You  thrive  upon  semi -starvation  anyhow," 
laughed  the  vicar.     "  And  as  to  your  wife ! " 

"  She  gets  too  obese.  She  is  doing  Banting. 
I  am  alarmed  about  her.  But  for  her  I  could, 
perhaps,  put  up  Leonard  at  our  house  till  he  sees 
his  way;  but  we  have  both  settled  down  into  a 
domestic  bliss  so  calm  and  even  that  the  least 
innovation  unsettles  us." 

"That  is  the  misfortune  of  having  no  children," 
broke  in  the  vicar. 

"  Misfortune  1     A  merciful  dispensation,  on  the 
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contrary.  At  any  rate,  we  dispense  with  them  ad- 
mirably. But  if  Leonard  didn't  mind  a  shake- 
down in  a  closet,  and  his  meals — well  I  Anyhow ! 
PerhaDS  he  could  manage  at  my  place  in  the 
Temple."' 

"  Oh,  sir  I  I  could  manage  anywhere — anyhow," 
protested  Leonard. 

"We  will  see  about  it.  Be  ready  to  go  to  town 
with  me,  and  we  will  try  to  do  something  for  you 
if  y»u  do  your  duty  by  us." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  sir.  I  am  truly  grateful," 
stammered  Leonard. 

"  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  be  grateful  till  you 
find  out  what  is  expected  of  you.  You  may  then 
be  inclined  to  demand  what  you  wouldn't  receive 
— gratitude  from  us.  Remember,  you  must  stick 
to  law.    Leave  literature  behind  you." 

Leonard's  countenance  fell.  However,  he  was 
of  a  sanguine  nature,  and  believed  that  all  would 
come  right  for  him,  so  he  began  at  onco  to  pre- 
pare for  a  journey  to  London.  The  whole  house 
was  soon  astir,  and  even  his  aunt  became  gracious, 
now  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  getting  him  off 
her  hands;  though  she  was  continually  wondering 
what  her  sister  Conquest  could  possibly  do  with 
him.  His  cousins  were  divided  between  genuine 
regret  at  losing  him  and  jealousy  of  his  good 
fortune  at  being  the  first  to  visit  the  metropolis. 

"  We  hope  to  have  you  girls  up  some  day.  But 
your  aunt's  health  won't  allow  it  just  now,"  said 
Mr.  Conquest,  while  he  caused  Sophia  and  Lucy 
to  chafe  inwardly. 

While  Leonard  was  making  his. preparations  and 
adieux,  two  subjects  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind. 
These  were  his  old  davenport  and  the  child  Ave- 
line.  When  the  former  was  encased  it  made  a 
weighty  package,  and  he  wondered  what  Mr.  Con- 
quest would  think  of  it ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  he 
knew  not  how  to  perform  his  promise  to  her.  He 
confided  both  these  difficulties  to  his  uncle,  who 
.advised  him  to  leave  the  davenport  behind  bim, 
and  promised  to  look  after  the  little  girl  himself. 
But  Leonard  declared,  almost  in  the  words  of 
Ruth,  that  where  he  went  the  davenport  must  go, 
which  made  his  uncle  laugh  and  say  that  he  sup- 
posed his  nephew  expected  to  discover  more  old 
pocket-books. 

Before  the  journey  to  London,  he  went  to  bid 
good-bye  to  his  friends.  As  Mr.  Conquest  consi- 
dered it  part  of  his  duty  to  see  all  his  wife's  re- 
latives, Leonard  drove  him  and  his  cousins  to 
Newport.  Having  deposited  his  freight  at  Major 
Baltimore's,  he  put  up  his  horse  at  the  Bugle,  and 
proceeded  on  his  tour  of  leave-takings.  He  could 
scarcely  tell  why,  but  his  thoughts  turned  first  to 
the  child  Aveline.  He  had  visited  her  from  time 
to  time,  but  began  to  feel  almost  shy  at  so  doing, 
owing  to  the  amusement  his  chivalrous  feelings 
towards  her  caused  his  friends.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  dreaded  meeting  her,  still  his  feet 
turned  towards  the  Blue  School. 

He  had  an  interview,  first  with  the  mistress, 
afterwards  with  Aveline.  The  former  told  him 
that  she  hoped  the  child  had  become  reconciled 
to  her  position.  She  was,  she  said,  on  the  whole 
a  good,  obedient  little  girl,  but  seemed  always 
to  be  on  the  watch  as  if  about  to  escape  from  her 


companions.  She  was  singularly  quick  at  her 
lessons,  and,  when  quite  natural,  was  bright  and 
lively ;  but  she  was  given  to  steal  away  into  corners 
with  a  book,  and  was  not  sociable  with  her  school- 
fellows. Although  apparently  innocent  and  open, 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  her. 

Leonard  had  heard  all  this  before,  and  when 
the  mistress  left  the  room  he  pondered  over  it. 
She  soon  returned,  however,  with  the  child,  who 
threw  herself  impetuously  into  his  arms. 

"  My  dear  I  My  dear  f  You  should  not,"  re- 
monstrated the  mistress,  as  she  left  them  together. 

"I  have  been  very  good.  I  have  done  every- 
thing you  told  me.  When  shall  1  see  my  dear 
mamma?"  she  began,  when  he  sat  down  and  she 
stood  by  his  side,  her  hand  in  his.  "  I  can  make 
my  bed.  I  can  dust  the  room.  I  can  clean  my 
boots  and  mend  my  stockings.  I  can  lay  the 
cloth,  and  keep  my  clothes  tidy.  I  am  going  to 
learn  to  scrub,  and  wash,  and  cook.  I  have  nearly 
knitted  a  stocking.  I  can  hem  and  sew — let  me 
see,  what  else  can  I  do?" 

What  a  sweet  face  it  was  that  gazed  into  Leon- 
ard's as  this  enumeration  continued,  and  how 
quaint  the  child  looked  in  her  little  white  cap, 
bibbed  apron,  and  short  frock ! 

"  And  the  lessons,  Aveline  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  they  are  so  easy ! "  she  replied,  with  a 
little  toss  of  her  head.  "I  leamt  more  difficult 
ones  with  my  dear  mamma.  When  will  she  come 
back  ? " 

"  You  must  be  patient,  and  work  on.  I  feel  sure 
we  shall  find  her  ultimately." 

The  word  "ultimately"  puzzled  Aveline,  and 
when  Leonard  explained  what  it  meant,  she  only 
said,  "Perhaps  I  shall  then  be  so  big  that  she  will 
hot  know  me.  Will  you  not  find  her  while  I  am 
little?" 

"  If  I  can  possibly  manage  it,  but —  "  returned 
Leonard,  pausing  and  hesitating,  "  I  am  going 

Aveline  rose,  with  a  cry  of  distress,  and  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  "  If  you  go,  I  must  go 
too;  I  cannot  stop  hereallbymyseir!"  shesobbed, 
clinging  to  him. 

"Then  you  will  not  find  your  mamma.  She  will 
probably  come  here  in  search  of  you,  and  if  you 
run  away  she  will  not  be  able  to  find  you." 

"Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  What  shall  I  do?" 
sobbed  the  poor  child,  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"I  mean  to  work  very  hard  that  I  may  be  clever 
and  support  myself;  and  perhaps,  if  you  do  the 
same,  when  she  gets  well  she  may  come  and  live 
with  you,  and  you  may  be  able  to  comfort  her," 
replied  Leonard. 

"  How  nice  that  would  be  I  I  will  try  t  "  she 
exclaimed,  withdrawing  her  tear-stained  face  from 
his  shoulder. 

"  And  I  will  ask  the  Miss  Pallimores  to  come 
and  see  you." 

"  They  came  1  I  don't  like  them.  The  big  one 
asked  me  many  questions  and  stared  at  me,  and 
Quiz  said  you  loved  her  better  than  me.  But 
governess  told  me  not  to  call  her  Quiz.  Do  you 
like  her  better  than  me  ?  I  do  love  you  so  very. 
very  much ! " 
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Had  Leonard  been  vain  he  would  have  been 
flattered  that  two  youthful  belles  should  be 
struggling  for  priority  in  his  affections.  As  it  was, 
he  was  annoyed,  and  replied  hastily,  and  with  the 
assumption  of  superior  age  and  intelligence,  "  I 
like  you  both  very  well  when  you  are  sensible,  but 
I  should  not  like  either  of  you  if  you  talked 
about  me." 

Aveline  shrunk  back  abashed,  but  she  never 
forgot  those  words.  He  soon  reassured  her  by 
inquiring,  as  he  always  did,  if  she  was  happy.  He 
received  the  usual  reply  that  she  should  be  happy 
if  she  could  find  her  mother.  Indeed,  he  knew 
that  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  his  tender  heart 
could  not  bear  the  slow  tears  that  coursed  down 
her  cheeks.  .  He  wanted  to  give  her  some  trifling 
remembrance,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  stay  them, 
and  he  took  a  memorandum- bo  ok  from  his  pocket, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  at  Christmas,  as  it 
chanced,  by  Quiz.  He  bade  her  keep  it  for  his 
sake,  and  be  a  "very good  little  girl."  He  might 
have  been  her  father  or  master,  his  words  were  so 
measured.  But  as  he  rose  to  leave  her  he  was 
startled  by  the  piteous  cry  that  seemed  to  fill  the 
room.  It  brought  the  mistress,  who  entered  while 
she  was  clinging  to  Leonard. 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear !  for  shame ! "  said 
that  excellent  woman,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
while  Leonard  escaped,  with  unbidden  tears  in 


hiso 


i  eyes 


His  other  leave-takings  were  tame  compared 
with  this.  He  hurried  from  house  to  house — from 
friend  to  friend.  The  old  grammar  school,  the 
vicarage,  the  abodes  of  lawyer  and  doctor,  and 
many  others  were  rapidly  visited.  All  their  in- 
mates rejoiced  in  his  good-fortune,  and  bade  him 
God-speed.  The  bank  clerks,  who  were  to  have 
been  his  co-workers,  wished  themselves  in  his 
place,  and  his  former  schoolmates  thought  it  must 
be  particularly  jolly  to  go  to  London.  At  the 
D  alii  mores  he  found  Mr.  Conquest  and  his 
cousins,  but  nobody  save  Quiz  had  much  time  to 
think  of  him ;  all  were  occupied  by  the  son  and 
heir. 

Twelve  months  of  heirship  had  already  made 
an  autocrat  of  Lisle.  He  ruled  the  house,  and 
when  Leonard  entered  was  the  centre  of  a  circle. 
He  was,  in  fact,  being  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of 
Uncle  Conquest,  who,  though  he  hated  children, 
was  expected  to  love  this  youthful  prodigy.  He 
made  a  great  effort  to  do  so,  as  in  duty  bound — 
for  was  he  not  bis  London  lawyer  for  his  educa- 
tion and  sustentation  ? 

When  we  were  first  in  troduced  to  this  "  Mar- 
vellous Boy,"  he  was  content  to  suck  his  thumb 
and  a  lump  of  sugar,  seated  on  the  hearthrug ;  now 
he  footed  it  in  the  renovated  drawing-room,  a 
whip  in  one  hand,  a  sponge-cake  in  the  other.  He 
had  all  the  appearance  of  "  a  bloated  aristocrat," 
for  incessant  feeding  had  swelled  his  cheeks  and 
much  enlarged  his  small  frame.  Attired  as  he 
was  in  black  velvet  and  lace,  from  ornamented  cap 
lo  shining  skirt,  he  might  have  been  a  miniature 
King  Hal,  or  a  beef-eater  in  gorgeous  array.  A 
splendid  new  nurse,  Chiverton  by  name,  lorded  it 
over  the  patient  Ann,  for,  as  heir  of  Lisle,  he 
needed  two  body-scrvanis,   and  Chiverton  was 


chief.  She  was,  at  the  moment,  waiting  inside 
the  door  to  bear  the  youthful  tyrant  to  his  peram- 
bulator outside  the  house. 

"Go  to  Uncle  Conquest,  darling,"  said  Mrs. 
Da  Hi  more,  coaxingly,  peering  down  upon  him 
through  her  glasses,  as  she  stood  in  trepidation  at 
his  back. 

"  He  won't  go  to  a  stranger,  my  dear.  Come 
to  papa,  like  a  man,"  put  in  the  major,  holding 
out  his  hands. 

"  I  think  he  feels  inclined  to  make  friends  with 
me,"  said  Lucy,  darting  down  upon  him  as  he 
evaded  his  father. 

He  began  to  roar,  which  distressed  Lucy  and 
annoyed  his  nearer  relatives. 

"  Better  let  Chiverton  take  him  out.  He  will 
get  no  exercise  before  sleeping  time,"  said  Isa- 
bella, decidedly. 

"  Pray  do.  Don't  keep  him  in  on  my  account," 
remarked  Mr.  Conquest.  "A  fine  boy.  Avery 
fine  boy"  Will  have  to  do  Banting,  though,  if  you 
don't  take  care,  like  his  aunt." 

"A  very  fine  healthy  child,"  returned  Mrs. 
Dallimore,  offended. 

"  Now,  my  precious,  come  to  Chivy,"  breathed 
a  silvery  voice.     "  Come  and  see  the  geegees." 

Lisle  stayed  his  roar  to  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  voice,  which  caused  the  maid  to  advance, 
seize  upon  him,  and  carry  him  off. 

When  this  little  scene  was  over,  Leonard  said 
he  had  come  to  take  leave,  and  that  having  yet  to 
see  M.  and  Madame  d'Angere,  he  must  do  so  at 
once. 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  well,  Leonard,"  said 
Mrs.  Dallimore,  who  had  been  anything  but  a 
well-wisher  during  the  squire's  life.  "  It  is  very 
good  of  Mr.  Conquest  to  give  you  such  a  fine 
chance." 

"Very,"  replied  Leonard,  glancing  at  that 
gentleman. 

"Fine  is  not  the  word,  Mrs.  Dallimore,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Conquest.  "  Hard  would  be  better" 
Hard  work  and  no  pay,  and  to  give  more  than  he 
gets.  That's  theupshot  of  my  kindness.  An  articled 
clerk  without  the  articles." 

Leonard  shook  hands  all  round. 


School,"  said  Major  Dallimore,  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

Leonard  was  followed  downstairs  by  the  three 
Dallimore  girls,  and  when  they  reached  the  hall 
they  became  confidential.  Isabella  declared  that 
Leonard  had  the  luck  of  the  world  to  be  going  to 
live  in  London,  and  that  she  meant  to  ask  Uncle 
Conquest  downright  to  send  her  an  invitation ; 
Helen,  who  was  domestic,  thought  that  "  Home 
sweet  home"  was  best;  and  Quiz  declared  her 
intention  of  writing  a  journal,  and  sending  it 
weekly  to  him. 

"Then  you  will  know  all  about  us,"  she  added. 
"  But  I  shan't  mention  your  protegee,  because  I 
don't  like  her.  You  are  my  friend,  not  hers.  A 
little  Blue  School  girl,  indeed  I     A  poor  tramp  1 " 

"  You  can  be  no  friend  of  mine  if  you  say  such 
unkind  things,"  returned  Leonard,  hotly.  "I 
thought  you  were  much  more  generous-hesrted." 
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"  But  I  like  my  friends  all  to  myself,"  she 
added,  relent  fully. 

"  All  right.  I  hope  you  will  none  of  you  forget 
me,"  said  Leonard,  one  foot  on  the  doorstep,  and 
his  hand  in  Isabella's,  who  grasped  it  with  all  the 
force  of  her  nature. 

"  Be  a  good  boy,  and  tell  aunt  to  invite  mc," 
she  said,  while  Quiz  began  to  cry. 

He  had  fancied  that  nobody  cared  much  for 
him,  and  was  surprised  at  the  unexpected  interest. 
As  he  lifted  his  cap  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
pavement  the  three  girls  pressed  forward  to  see 
the  last  of  him,  Quiz  kissing  her  hand  as  he 
hurried  up  the  street. 

He  had  a  kind  welcome  at  Fontaine  bleati  Cot- 
tage, chorused  by  dogs  and  parrot.  He  could 
not  stay  long,  he  said;  indeed,  he  was  so  excited 
that  he  could  rest  nowhere.  But  he  delivered 
himself  speedily  of  what  weighed  heaviest  on  his 
mind. 

"  Aunt  Amicia,"  he  began,  "  you  seemed  inte- 
rested in  the  little  Blue  School  girl  whose  mother  is 
lost  sight  of.      If  ever  you  think  kindly  of  me,  as 
I  hope  you  may  sometimes,  will  you  then  turn 
your  thoughts  to  her,  and  look  after  her  a  little  ?" 
"  That  pretty  little  girl  who  ran  after  you  ?    We 
will  ask  her  to  come  and  have  tea  with  Lilywhite," 
replied  mad  am  e. 
"That  will  be  something,"  reflected  Leonard. 
"And  we  will  introduce  her  to  Jacquot  and  the 
dogs,  mon  amie  ?  "  suggested  monsieur. 

"  If  you  would  be  as  kind  to  her  as  you  have 
been  to  me,  she  might  not  feel  so  lonely,"  said 
Leonard.    "Thank  you  both.    I  must  go  now." 

The  trio  went  together  to  the  gate,  and  just 
then  the  Blue  School  passed,  on  their  return  from 
a  walk  to  the  castle.  Aveline  ran,  unbidden,  to 
his  side.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping, 
but  joy  shone  in  them  at  seeing  him  once  more. 
The  mistress  followed,  distressed  at  this  escapade, 
and  whispering  to  Leonard, 

"  She  has  done  nothing  but  cry  ever  since  you 
left  her." 

"This  is  the  little  girl,  Aunt  Amicia.  Her  name 
is  Aveline  Roone,"  said  Leonard,  leading  the 
child  to  Madame  d'Angere,  who  was  standing  in- 
side the  gate,  surrounded  by  her  dogs. 

These  spoilt  animals  had  been  barking  furiously 
at  the  Blue  School,  under  cover  of  their  mistress's 
petticoats ;  but  no  sooner  did  Aveline  uplift  her 
pretty,  tearful,  trustful  face  to  that  lady's,  than  the 
trio  jumped  upon  her  in  friendly  fashion. 

"  What  marvel  1  What  miracle  I  Love  at  first 
sight  I  It  is  a  little  angel ! "  exclaimed  monsieur, 
bending  over  Aveline;  while  she,  impulsively, 
stooped  to  caress  the  discriminating  quadrupeds. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding,  Madame 
d'Angere,"  said  the  mistress  across  the  hedge, 
"  but  Mr.  Leonard  has  been  so  good  to  the  child 
that  she  don't  understand  her  place." 

"Let  her  come  and  have  tea  with  your  old 
pupil,  Lilywhite,"  returned  madame,  "  the  very 
next  holiday." 

"  Then  you  can  play  with  the  leetle  dawgs," 
added  monsieur. 

Aveline  looked  from  one  to  another,  then  turned 
her  beseeching  eyes  on  Leonard.    In   another 


moment  the  mistress  took  possession  of  her,  and 
she  was  lost  to  vr~     *    " 
cession  t 


ts  lost  to  view  in  the  pretty  picturesque  pro- 
i  that  walked  down  the  hill. 
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after  his  return  to  town  from  the  island. 

"  Sister  Churchhouse  has  had  him  long  enough. 
I  don't  want  him,"  replied  the  better  half.  "If 
you  take  him  as  clerk,  I  see  no  reason  that  I 
should  be  burdened  with  him." 

"  That  dressing-room  with  a  bed  in  it  would  be 
big  enough,  and  he  wouldn't  mind  how  or  where 
he  got  his  meals,"  pleaded  the  barrister. 

"But  Mr.  Churchhouse  would.  He  has  his 
pride.  Besides,  I  am  too  great  an  invalid.  And 
how  is  he  to  come  and  go  every  day  ?  It  would 
cost  a  fortune,"  argued  his  partner. 

He  was  posed.  He  had  not  taken  this  into 
consideration. 

The  Conquests  lived  at  H  amp  stead,  and  occupied 
a  large  and  delightful  house  overlooking  the 
heath.  They  had  frequently  changed  their  resi- 
dence during  their  twenty  years  of  married  life,  on 
account  of  the  lady's  health,  but  they  believed 
themselves  now  settled ;  for  even  she  acknow- 
ledged that  there  could  be  no  finer  or  more 
invigorating  air  than  that  of  Hampstead  Heath. 
Their  house  was  roomy  enough  to  accommodate 
a  large  family,  but,  having  no  children  of  her  own, 
Mrs.  Conquest  would  not  understand  that  she 
ought  to  adopt  other  people's.  She  was  not 
philanthropic,  and  even  went  so  Tar  as  to  declare 
that  young  people  were  a  bore,  and  that  her  own 
nieces  were  only  endurable  at  a  distance.  Yet,  to 
see  her  enormous  frame  and  singularly  good- 
humoured  handsome  face,  you  would  have  thought 
her  capable  of  opening  her  arms  to  the  whole 
world.  But  she  cither  was,  or  fancied  herself,  an 
invalid,  and  so  wrapped   the   said   arms    closely 
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round  her  maladies  as  if  they  were  her  offspring, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were.  All  the 
Lisles,  from  the  squire  downwards,  had  the  repu- 
tation of  selfishness,  and  this  was  acquired  by 
circumstances ;  for  the  squire  had  been  an  only 
son,  and  had  everything  his  own  way,  while  his 
relatives  had  been  obliged  to  keep  up  an  ap- 
pearance on  straitened  means,  and  bounded 
their  views  by  the  horizon  of  their  island. 

Mr.  Conquest  was  naturally  liberal,  but  law  and 
his  wife  had  also  narrowed  his  views.  Still,  he 
sometimes  did  a  good  action  by  impulse,  which 
he  repented  of  when  these,  his  advisers,  repre- 
sented to  him  its  fallacy.  Already  he  was  begin- 
ing  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  brought  Leonard  up 
to  London.  But  here  he  was,  and  he  must  do 
something  for  and  with  him.  He  had  left  him  at 
a  private  hotel  the  previous  evening,  not  venturing 
to  introduce  him  to  bis  wife  unannounced,  and  his 
preliminary  observations  at  the  break  fast -table 
had  certainly  not  been  propitious.  Still,  he  was 
not  without  hope  that  Leonard  himself  might 
soften  the  heart  that  lay  encased  in  the  centre  of 
that  huge  circumference.'  He  did  not  venture  on 
remonstrance,  however,  but  said,  as  he  rose 
from  table,  that  he  must  think  of  some  other  plan. 

"  Pray  do,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Conquest,  rising 
also. 

Now  "  the  darling "  was  not  hypocritical,  for 
was  not  he  half  of  herself,  round  which  she  en- 
folded the  arms  aforementioned,  while  embracing 
her  own  peculiarities  ?  She  kissed  him,  took  up  his 
black  bag,  and  carried  it  after  him  to  the  hall 
door,  kissed  her  hand  to  him  as  he  ran  down  the 
drive,  and  watched  him  till  he  disappeared  on  the 
heath.  This  little  ceremonial  had  taken  place 
every  morning,  when  he  was  at  home,  for  over  a 
score  of  years.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  hus- 
band to  contradict  so  devoted  a  wife  ? 

He  had  no  such  intention  ;  but  when,  at  the 
risk  of  a  stroke  of  some  sort,  he  reached  his  train 
barely  in  time,  he  settled  himself  to  consider  some 
other  plan. 

In  spite  of  his  adoring  wife,  he  had  never  quite 
relinquished  his  bachelor  habits.  Having  no 
drain  on  his  purse  in  the  way  of  children,  he  had 
seen  no  reason  why  he  should  do  so.  He  had, 
therefore,  never  given  up  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  to  which  he  had  quite  a  sentimental 
attachment.  He  had  offices  as  well,  but  he  clung 
to  these,  scenes  of  his  youth,  where,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  he  still  occasionally  entertained  a 
few  choice  friends,  after  the  manner  of  his  more 
juvenile  years, 

"  I  don't  really  want  the  bedroom  ;  if  I  do,  he 
must  turn  out,"  he  muttered,  as  he  swung  out  of 
his  train,  caught  a  hansom,  and  reached  the  hotel 
where  Leonard  had  slept,  somewhere,  he  thought, 
very  near  the  sky.  Leonard  was  waiting  for  him, 
according  to  order,  in  the  coffee-room. 

"  Haven't  a  minute  to  lose.  An  appointment 
at  10.30.  Jump  in.  Shove  up  the  box,"  he  said, 
as  the  astonished  youth  was  about  to  make  the 
customary  morning  greetings. 

They  were  in  the  Temple  in  no  time.  A  porter, 
quick  of  sight,  followed  them  to  Mr.  Conquest's 
chambers,   and    volunteered    to    carry  the   box. 


Leonard  was  about  to  declare  his  own  capacity 
for  so  doing,  when  he  perceived  that  it  was  already 
shouldered.  He  had  barely  time  to  notice  that 
on  either  side  of  an  arched  doorway  certain  names 
were  painted  in  clear  black  letters,  when  Mr. 
Conquest  bade  him  follow  him.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  barrister  seemed  the  more  active  of  the  twain. 
Up  a  broad  stone  staircase,  two  steps  at  a  time, 
to  the  first  landing.  No  pause  there.  Another, 
and  another,  and  again  another  flight  of  stone 
steps,  until  he  stopped  breathless  before  a  door, 
on  the  stone  framework  of  which  was  imprinted 
"  Mr.  Conquest"  in  well-defined  black  letters. 

"Fortunate  we  didn't  bring  the  davenport  I  " 
said  that  gentleman,  leading  the  way  into  a  small 
room.  "Make  yourself  at  home  here,  Leonard, 
till  I  come  back,  which  shall  be  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Stow  away  your  goods,  for  this  den  is 
yours,  for  the  present  at  least.  Smells  awfully 
musty  though." 

So  thought  Leonard  as  Mr.  Conquest  withdrew, 
and  was  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
porter,  who  put  down  the  box  and  waited  pay- 
ment. He  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  so  rapidly 
arrived. 

"Dr.  Johnson's  Buildings,  sir.  And  that's 
Hare  Court  as  you  looks  out  upon,"  replied  the 
man,  hurrying  off  and  leaving  Leonard  to  his 
reflections,  or  rather  to  a  survey  of  his  scantily 
furnished  apartment,  which  was  seldom  used  by 
Mr.  Conquest. 

"  There  is  a  place  for  the  davenport,"  thought 
Leonard,  perceiving  a  space  near  the  window. 
"The  room  cannot  have  been  occupied  for  a 
century,"  he  muttered  aloud,  throwing  up  the 
window. 

What  a  pleasant  surprise !  In  the  centre  of  an 
old. court  was  an  enormous  tree,  the  topmost 
branches  of  which  touched  his  window.  Time- 
worn  houses  of  stone  and  brick  surrounded  it,  in 
which  he  at  once  imagined  that  all  the  celebri- 
ties of  all  the  ages  had,  from  time  to  time, 
resided.  How  quiet  it  was  I  No  sound  but  the 
chirping  of  many  sparrows  in  the  big  tree,  and 
yet  he  was  in  the  heart  of  London. 

"With  my  davenport  to  write  upon,  what  may 
I,  too,  not  accomplish  in  this — garret  ?  no,  cham 
ber,  I  suppose  it  should  be  called ;  but  where  am 
I  to  sleep?"  he  mused.  "The  squire  did  me  a 
good  tum,  after  all,  when  he  left  me  the  daven- 
port. But  for  the  ten-pound  note  I  could  neither 
have  paid  breakfast  nor  porter.  I  wonder  how  I 
am  to  live?" 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  question  why  Mr. 
Conquest  had  left  him  to  his  own  devices ;  nor, 
in  fact,  did  it  occur  to  that  gentleman  to  pay  his 
modest  bill.  He  had  been  too  hurried  to  think  of 
it.  But  to  Leonard's  mind  a  vision  of  "  Chat- 
terton,  the  marvellous  boy,"  presented  itself,  and 
he  began  his  career  by  understanding  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  friendless  lad  to  starve  in  such 
a  room  as  he  then  occupied. 

He  was  startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He 
opened  it,  expecting  Mr.  Conquest,  but  was 
greeted  instead  by  a  little  woman  with  a  broom  in 
one  hand,  a  duster  in   the  other.      She  wore  a 
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dirty  cap,  had  her  hair  in  curl-papers,  and  was,  to 
Leonard's  unaccustomed  eyes,  a  very  disreputable- 
looking  person. 

"  Mr.  Conquest  told  me  to  look  in,  sir,  and  see 
if  there  was  anythink  I  could  do  for  you.  I  came 
as  soon  as  I  could,"  she  said,  surveying  Leonard 
with  two  keen  little  grey  eyes,  which,  though 
sharp,  were  not  unpleasant. 

"Thank  you;  pray  come  in,"  returned  Leonard. 
"  I  believe  I  am  to  live  here,  but  I  don!t  under- 
stand how." 

"  You'll  soon  leam.  Mr.  Conquest  told  me  to 
get  you  what  was  ushul,  and  to  see  that  this  room 
was  turned  into  a  bedchamber,  which  ain't  ushul, 
because  Mr.  Conquest  lives  at  Hampstcad.  A 
bed,  and  a  chist  of  drawers,  and  a  washstand, 
that'll  do.  Crockery  in  the  cupboard.  Here's  a 
dust,  to  be  sure !  Cupboard  hasn't  been  opened 
for  years." 

She  unfastened  a  cupboard  with  some  difficulty, 
in  which  Leonard  saw  a  variety  of  articles,  well 
encased  in  a  thick  coating  of  dust. 

"  See  to  it,"  she  continued,  "when  I've  leisure. 
The  chamber  shall  be  ready  by  bed-time.  Don't 
s'pose  you'll  want  it  afore.  Office  and  amusements 
occupies  the  day." 

"  And  my  dinner  ? "  questioned  Leonard. 

"The  gen'lemen  mostly  gets  that  out.  They 
only  breakfasts  here.  Some  biles  their  own 
kettle,  some  doesn't.  Then  they  has  tea  when 
they  likes." 

"I  will  ask  Mr.  Conquest  about  it,"  said 
Leonard,  feeling  that  the  sharp  eyes  were  inter- 
rogative.    "  M^  I  inquire  your  name  ?  " 

"  Pluckrose,  Mrs.  Pluckrose ;  that's  my  name." 

"  It  sounds  quite  countrified,"  said  Leonard. 

"  Do  it  ?  I  was  never  in  the  country  in  my 
life ;  but  I'm  going  a  scurtion  this  autumn  when 
term's  over.  My  children  gets  country  enough 
since  the  Temple  Gardens  has  been  open  of  a 
evening,  and  the  Embankment  and  the  Thames 
is  just  as  good  for  'em  as  the  sea.  But,  between 
you  and  me,  the  Law  don't  like  It,  for,  my 
gracious !  they  do  make  a  rookery  of  the  place." 

With  this  Mrs.  Pluckrose  vanished,  and  Leonard 
was  again  alone.  He  seated  himself  near'the 
window  and  took  out  his  purse.  He  had  made  a 
hole  in  his  ten  pounds  before  he  left*  the  vicarage, 
for  he  had  given  presents  to  the  servants  and  a 
dole  to  the  poor.  But  Mr.  Conquest  had  paid 
his  fare  to  London,  and  his  uncle  had  bade  him 
let  him  know  when  his  money  was  exhausted,  so 
be  contemplated  what  remained  without  great 
anxiety.  Not  that  be  intended  to  ask  his  uncle 
for  money.  Having  faith,  he  had  no  fear,  and  left 
his  future  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  ruled  it. 

And  this  was  London  I  A  narrow  room,  an  old 
court,  and  a  large  plane-tree.  He  took  out  his 
pocket-book  and  began  some  verses  on  this  theme. 
Rhyme  was  easy  to  him,  and  he  soon  threw  off  a 
long  poem,  laughing  as  he  did  so  to  think  that 
his  consolation  in  the  country  was  still  his  com- 
fort in  town. 

*'  Now  I  must  cut  it  down,"  he  ejaculated, 
beginning  to  use  the  pruning-knife  with  a  will ; 
not  to  the  big  tree,  but  his  poem. 

He  was  of  the  stuff  that  makes  authors,  for 


while  spouting  his  verses  he  reduced  them  by  one 
half.  There  was  a  sparrow's  nest  in  the  big  tree, 
which  gave  him  an  idea,  and  set  him  wondering 
whether  an  individual  of  the  genus  tree-sparrow 
could  have  joined  the  huge  colony  of  Londoners. 

While  philosophising  there  was  a  brisk  knock 
at  his  door,  and  in  came  Mr.  Conquest. 

"  Sorry  I've  been  so  long.  Have  you  been  out 
to  see  the  Temple  ?    Grandest  sight  in  London." 

"  No,  sir ;  you  told  me  to  wait  till  you  came 
back." 

"  Has  Pluckrose  been  ?  AH  right !  She's  a 
character,  and  only  requires  to  be  let  alone." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  interfere  with  her,  sir." 

They  both  laughed,  and  Mr.  Conquest  told 
Leonard  to  come  with  him  and  have  something  to 
eat.  The  young  man  followed,  nothing  loth,  and 
they  went  to  a  restaurant,  where  he  did  honour  to 
the  good  dinner  his  friend  ordered  for  him. 

"  Keep  up  your  strength  and  appetite,  you'll 
need  them  in  London.  Now  we'll  go  to  the  office," 
said  Mr.  Conquest. 

This  was  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  here  presided 
Mr.  Charles  Conquest,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
barrister,  who  was  a  lawyer.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  brothers  played  comfortably  into  one 
another's  hands,  and  had  a  considerable  practice, 
both  at  the  bar  and  in  common  law. 

"This  is  my  young  friend,  Leonard  Leigh, 
Charley,"  said  Mr.  Conquest,  when  they  reached 
the  office,  after  threading  the  dark  and  dirty  mazes 
of  the  lane  and  mounting  to  the  third  storey. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  I  I  remember,"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Charles  Conquest,  very  slowly,  while  quietly  com- 
pleting a  note  he  was  writing. 

As  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes  Leonard  was  able 
to  remark  upon  him  and  the  room  in  which  he  was 
located.  The  latter  was  dark,  but  large,  and  con- 
tained, besides  the  table  at  which  he  wrote,  one 
or  two  high  desks,  with  commensurately  elevated 
office-stools  before  them.  Pigeon-holes  for  deeds, 
papers  and  parchments,  red-tape,  and  a  vacant 
chair  or  two  completed  the  furniture.  To  judge 
from  the  white  head  that  bent  over  the  table,  the 
younger  brother  would  have  been  the  elder;  but 
when  Mr.  Charles  Conquest  at  last  looked  up 
Leonard  was  surprised  by  a  comparatively  young 
face.  It  was  pale  and  thoughtful,  and  the  blue 
eyes  that  met  Leonard's  were  absent  and  melan- 
choly. He  was  certainly  not  the  typical  lawyer, 
whatever  that  may  be.  He  stretched  out  his  hand, 
absently,  without  rising,  and  said,  "  How  d'ye  do  ? 
How  did  you  leave  your  uncle  and  his  family  ? " 
much  as  if  he  had  been  apostrophising  a  mummy. 
Leonard  took  the  white  lank  hand  across  the 
table,  and,  in  his  zealous  youth  and  country  breed- 
ing, shook  it — as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  shake 
so  limp  a  machine.  Its  owner  suddenly  gazed 
into  the  lad's  face  and  returned  the  grip  of  his 
hand. 

"  Thank  you  I  "  said  Leonard,  involuntarily,  for 
it  was  the  first  friendly  pressure  he  had  felt  since 
he  had  left  home. 

"  For  what  ? "  asked  the  absent  lawyer. 

"  For  what  yon  are  going  to  do  for  him, 
Charley,"  laughed  Mr.  Conquest.  "  You  want  a 
clerk — or  pupil,  as  may  be— and  here  he  is.  He 
?« 
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writes  a  capital  hand,  and  can  express,  himself 
well  in  prose  and  verse;  can  spell,  and  knows 
Latin,  etc.,  etc. — at  least,  so  Churchhouse  assures 

"What  else?"  asked  Mr.  Charles,  gazing  at  a 
parchment. 

"Answer  for  yourselF,  Leonard,"  said  Conquest 
the  elder. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  the  lad,  modestly. 

"  Then  sit  down,  and  I  will  find  you  something 
to  do,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"Get  upon  your  perch,  Leonard,"  said  Mr. 
Conquest,  pointing  to  the  vacant  desk  and  form. 
"  The  young  fellow  who  preceded  yon  is  rising  in 
the  world,  and  so  will  you." 

"  I  have  risen  already,"  laughed  Leonard  when 
he  bad  climbed  to  the  indicated  height,  and  sat, 
tall  and  erect,  on  the  office-stool. 

"  He'll  do,  Charley,"  whispered  Conquest 
senior  to  Conquest  junior.  "  But  there's  no  money 
to  article  him,  so  you  must  give  him  a  nominal 
salary  for  his  bread-and-cheese,  while  I  house 
him ;  his  uncle  will  do  the  rest." 

And  thus  Leonard  Leigh  began  his  forensic 
education. 

CHASTER   XII.— AVILINB'S  HOLIDAY. 

"AH!    but  shall  she  not  drink  tea  with  the 

j\    dawgs,  ma  mie  ?    They  are  already  quite 
at  home  with  her,"  said  M.  d'Angere  to 
his  wife. 

"  In  the  kitchen,  mon  Alphonse  ?  They  will 
not  take  a  meal  in  the  kitchen,  for  they  do  not 
like  Lilywhite.  I  fear  she  ill-treats  them  behind 
our  backs,"  replied  mat  lame. 

"  Then  shall  the  child  not  join  us,  so  that  they 
may  also  enjoy  her  society  ?  Pauvre  petite  I  she 
seem  so  friendless  now  that  Leonard  has  de- 
parted." 

"  Frou  Frou  is  quite  excited,  Alphonse  !  See 
how  he  jumps  around  her,  and  Loulou  runs  also  1 
As  to  Douxdoux,  it  is  really  extraordinary !  He 
is  quite  out  of  his  mind." 

M.  and  Madame  d'Angere  were  looking  out  of 
the  dining-room  window  at  Aveline  and  their 
three  pets.  The  child  had  come  at  their  invita- 
tion to  spend  a  holiday  afternoon  with  them,  and 
she  and  the  dogs  were  disporting  themselves  in 
the  Plaisance,  to  which  they  were  allowed  admit- 
tance during  the  haymaking.  She  seemed  to 
forget  her  troubles  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment. Now  she  ran  hither  and  thither,  surrounded 
by  the  dogs ;  anon  she  sat  down  upon  the  new- 
made  hay,  and  let  the  excited  animals  jump  about 
her,  lick  her  face  and  hands,  and  bark  to  their 
heart's  content.  The  gipsy-bonnet  fell  back  upon 
her  shoulder,  the  clean  white  apron  was  rumpled ; 
even  the  blossom-white  cap  was  in  danger  of  being 
misplaced.  The  woodland  rang  with  her  laughter, 
and  she  had  not  been  so  happy  since  the  day  when 
she  made  friends  with  Toby. 

"  Won't  you  catch  it,  that's  all  (  There's  a 
mess  you've  made  of  your  apron  1 "  sounded  from 
Fontainebleau  Cottage. 

It  was  Lilywhite,  who  was  looking  out  of  the 
kitchen  window  in  envious  displeasure. 


"Lei  her  alone,  Lilywhite.  You  shall  iron  out 
her  apron  before  she  leaves.  See  how  fond  the 
dogs  are  of  her ! "  screamed  Madame  d'Angere 
from  the  open  window  out  of  which  she  was 
gazing.    . 

"  I  wish  you  may  get  it,"  muttered  Lilywhite, 
under  her  breath ;  "  a  beggar's  brat  like  her  I " 

"  Shall  we  join  them,  Amicia  ? "  asked 
M.  d'Angere.  "  The  grass  is  dry ;  your  pretty  foot 
will  not  wet  itself." 

"But  the  wind  will  disarrange  your  hair,  Al- 
phonse, and  I  have  made  the  most  perfect  curls!" 

"  Hein  I  my  friend,  there  is  no  wind,  and  I  will 
wear  no  hat.    _ 

The  pair  went  arm-in-arm  through  the  little 
garden  into  the  road,  and  thence  immediately 
through  an  open  gate  into  the  Plaisance,  madarae 
glancing  furtively  round  during  this  short  transit, 
to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  near  to  see  her  bonnet- 
less.  They  found  Aveline  smoothing  her  apron, 
and  casting  frightened  glances  towards  the  kitchen 
window. 

"  Have  no  fear,  she  shall  not  hurt  you,  ma  petite 
belle,"  said  monsieur.  "Take  my  hand,  and  we 
will  walk,  is  it  not, 'my  friend  ?  Hark  to  the  birds! 
They  warble  like  angels." 

Aveline  took  M.  d'Angere's  offered  hand,  and 
the  trio  wandered  round  the  tree-enclosed  hay- 
field,  followed  by  the  dogs.  They  passed  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  cottage,  from  one  of  which 
still  looked  the  displeased  Lilywhite.  But  no  one 
else  observed  them,  for  the  haymakers  had  gone 
to  a  neighbouring  field,  and  this  was  quite  shut 
in. 

"  We  are  fortunate  in  our  Plaisance,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  for  the  thousandth  time ;  "  is  it  not 
so,  ma  petite?" 

"  Ohl  yes,  sir,  it  is  beautiful,"  replied  Aveline, 
dancing  at  his  side.  "  I  wish  my  dear  mamma 
were  here." 

"She  understand  French,  mon  amie!  The 
miracle  1  How  know  you  the  meaning  of  ma 
petite?"  he  asked. 

"My  dear  mamma  taught  me,"  replied  the 
child,  a  cloud  instantly  passing  over  the  sweet 
face. 

"  Her  dear  mamma  1 "  repeated  Madame 
d'Angere.  "  She  shall  have  tea  with  us,  Alphonse. 
We  shall  then  see  if  she  knows  how  to  behave. 
She  really  seems  above  the  common." 

Shortly  after  the  child  was  seated  demure,  but 
not  shy,  at  the  tea-table;  she  evidently  "knew 
how  to  behave,"  and  how  to  talk  as  well,  for  she 
not  only  answered  all  the  questions  asked  her,  but 
put  others  in  return.  M.  d'Angere  was  in  a  con- 
tinued state  of  amazement.  She  was  even  more 
charming  than  his  favourite  Quiz,  and  better 
mannered.  As  to  the  dogs,  they  paid  ber  almost 
as  much  attention  as  their  mistress,  which  caused 
that  lady  to  say, 

"  Have  you  been  used  to  dogs,  that  they  are  so 
fond  of  you?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  but  I  love  them  so,  that  they  love 
me,"  she  replied. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know  how  to  wash  them 
and  comb  their  hair  ?  " 

"  I  never  tried,  but  I  should  like  to  do  that. 
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Are  tbeyfond  of  it,  ma'am?"  She  laughed 
merrily. 

"  No ;  they  don't  like  it  at  all.  And  Lilywhite 
hates  washing  them ; "  madame's  voice  sank  to  a 
whisper.  "  You  shall  wash  them  when  you  come 
again." 

Aveline  dapped  her  hands,  which  caused  (ho 
dogs  to  bark  and  monsieur  to  laugh. 

"  Oh  1  that  would  be  nice !  "  she  said. 

Poor  child  1  Happy  for  a  brief  space  once 
morel  For  the  moment  she  forgot  her  mother, 
and  her  kind  entertainers  did  not  recall  her.  But 
she  did  not  forget  Leonard.  She  asked  eagerly 
about  him. 

"  He  has  not  found  time  to  write  to  us  I "  said 
ma  dame,  o  {Tended. 

"  Nor  to  me,"  added  the  child,  dejected. 

"  Ha  I  ha !  M.  Leonard.  Thou  must  write 
many  letters,"  laughed  monsieur,  and  a  loud 
cachinnation  came  from  Polly,  who  was  in  the 

Aveline  started. 

"  It  is  the  parrot  I  We  will  bring  her  in,"  cried 
M,  d'Ang&re,  hurrying  out  and  returning  with  the 
cage. 

The  bird  was  soon  on  bis  arm  and  the  child  off 
her  chair. 

"  Take  care  !  she  will  bite  you  !  She  love  not 
children,"  said  M.  d'Angere. 

But  Aveline's  little  hand  was  already  fearlessly 
smoothing  its  unruffled  feathers,  and  her  pretty 
voice  apostrophising  it  with, 

"  Pretty  Polly.  You  are  like  my  dear  old  Polly, 
that  my  papa  brought  me  from  ever,  ever  so  far." 

"  A  marvel !  a  miracle.  See,  Amicia  !  "  said 
monsieur,  as  the  bird  clucked  and  chuckled,  and 
eyed  Aveline  with  sly,  uncertain  glance.  Mon- 
sieur slipped  a  lump  of  sugar  into  her  hand,  which 
she  transferred  to  Polly,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
she  had  made  another  conquest.  She  stood  with 
her  hand  laid  confidingly  on  M.  d'Angere's  knee, 
and  her  face  close  to  the-  bird,  when  it  suddenly 
screamed  out  "  Kiss !  kiss  ! "  and  her  rosy  lips 
were  offered  to  his  sharp  bill.  Madame  was- 
frightened,  but  Aveline  fearless  and  unconscious. 
Fearlessness  will  tame  a  lion.  So  Polly  and  the 
little  girl  made  believe  to  kiss,  after  which  they 
both  laughed  heartily. 

"  Can  you  clean  a  parrot's  cage,  child  ?  "  asked 

"  Oh,  yes !  my  dear  mamma  and  I  used  always 
to  clean  my  Polly's,  till  we  gave  her  away,  because 
we  could  not  take  her  about  with  us.  Poor 
Polly  1 " 

Tears  sprang  into  the  child's  blue  eyes. 

"We  must  adopt  her.mamie;  let  us  adopt  her," 
said  M.  d'Angere,  in  French,  pressing  his  lips  on 
her  forehead. 

"  To  wash  the  dogs,  and  clean  the  parrot,  and 
run  errands,  and  watch  that  I  am  not  disturbed 
when  I  sleep,  and  answer  the  door  if  Lilywhite  is 
not  neat,  and — but  she  is  too  young,  mon  AI- 
phonse,"  soliloquised  madame. 

"  I  could  do  more  than  that,  if  only  you  would 
help  me  to  find  my  dear  mamma,"  cried  Aveline. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  Mr.  Church- 
house  looked  in. 


"Hal  my  little  friend ! "  he  exclaimed,  on  see-, 
ing  Aveline.  "  I  must  write  to  Leonard  to-mor- 
row, and  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  him  .how  his 
protegee  is.  I  hear  you  are  getting  on  very  well 
at  school." 

.  "And  what  does  Leonard  say  for  himself?  He 
has  not  written  to  us,"  remarked  Madame 
d'Angere. 

"  He  seems  to  have  plenty  to  do  already,"  re- 
plied the  vicar.  "The  Conquests  have  taken  him 
up,  and  he  is  likely  to  become  a  lawyer,  without 
paying  a  premium.'  But  how  he  is'  to  live,  is 
another  side  of  the  question.  He  writes  hopefully 
himself,  and  as  he  has  plenty  of  spirit,  I  think  he 
is  sure  to  get  on.  He  sends  kind  messages  to 
every  one,  together  with  a  promise  to  write  when 
he  has  time." 

Aveline's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  speaker,  Her 
lips  parted  as  if  to  put  a  question,  but  she  had  not 
the  courage.  She  would  like  to  have  asked  where, 
in  the  great  city,  this  her  friend  lived,  so.  that  she 
might,  perhaps,  write  to  him,  but  she  dared 
not. 

"  You  may  take  the  dawgs  for  a  leetle  run  in 
the  Plaisancc,  is  it  not,  mon  ami?"  said  mon- 
sieur, suddenly ;  and  poor  Aveline  was  not  per- 
mitted to  heat  more  of  her  protector. 

When  she  had  left  the  room,  the  conversation 
still  fell  on  Leonard. 

"  I  have  just  dispatched  his  unwieldy  package. 
It  was  too  heavy  to  go  as  luggage,"  said  his  uncle. 
"  The  squire's  legacy  to  him  promises  to  be  more 
plague  than  profit.  He  says  he  can  find  space  for 
it  in  the  room  which  Conquest  has  kindly  allotted 
to  him,  so  I  sent  it  off,  amid  the  sneers  of  my 
womankind,  who  consider  us  both  mad.  I  am 
afraid  the  squire's  bequests  will  not  turn  to  such 
good  accounts  as  they  might  had  he  made  his 
nieces  co-heiresses,  eh,  Amicia  ?"' 

"I  am  quite  content,  and  so  is  Alphonse," 
bridled  up  madame. 

"Ma  foi  I  but  the  heir!  How  they  spoil  him !" 
exclaimed  monsieur.  "  The  difference  in  the 
children  1  The  dawgs  already  fear  him,  and  they 
make  friends  at  once  with  the  little  charity  girl 
down  there  in  the  garden.  See  them,  how  tney 
run  I     Hear  them,  bow  they  bark  I " 

Mr.  Churchhouse  glanced  from  the  tea-table, 
at  which  he  was  regaling  himself,  into  the  field. 
Aveline  and  the  dogs  were  in  high  sport  again. 

"  She  is  a  sweet  child.  I  wish  we  could  find  her 
mother,"  he  said. 

"  She  will  probably  be  in  some  asylum.  I 
would  like  to  do  something  for  the  leetle  girl." 

"  Lilywhite  grumbles  over  her  work,"  remarked 
Madame  d'Angere.  "  We  have  now  an  increase 
of  fortune,  and  think  we  might  keep  a  little  maid 
to  help  her.  We  have  taken  a  fancy  to  that 
child,  both  Alphonse  and  myseir,  and  perhaps  she 
might  live  with  us  and  still  attend  school  daily ; 
she  would  take  the  pets  off  Lilywhite' s  hands — " 

"And  they  are  very  rough  hands,  ha,  ha!" 
broke  in  monsieur. 

"And  when  she  is  old  enough  might  take  Lily- 
white's  place,  who  already  talks  of  the  time  when 
she  can  '  better  herself,'  "  continued  madame. 

"  What  a  mind  she  has  I    How  far  she  sees  in 
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the  future!"  exclaimed  monsieur,  seizing  his 
wife's  hand  and  kissing  it,  while  she  simpered 
approvingly. 

Mr.  Churchhouse  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
amused.  "Yon  want  a  sort  of  nurse-girt  for 
Frou  Frou,  Douxdoux,  and  Loulou,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"That  is  it!  and  for  the  parroquet  also,"  re- 
plied monsieur. 

"I  scarcely  see  how  it  can  be  managed,  since 
the  child  is  elected  a  boarder  in  the  Blue  School," 
said  the  good-natured  vicar. 

At  this  moment  the  church  clock  struck  seven, 
and  Avelinemadeherappearance.  "If  you  please, 
ma'am,  it  is  time  for  me  to  go,"  she  said. 

"Ring,  mon  Alphonse,  and  tell  Lilywhite  to 
accompany  her,"  said  Madame  d'Angere. 

"  If  you  please,  I  know  my  way  quite  well,  and 
I  promised  not  to  run  off  in  search  of  my  dear 
mamma.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  keep  my  word  I 
My  dear  mamma  said  I  always  did,  But  may  I  go 
alone  ?  " 

"  You  like  not  the  Lilyvite,  my  child  ?  " 

"  She  shall  come  with  me ;  I  am  going  to  pick 
up  the  carriage  in  the  town,"  put  in  Mr.  Church- 
house  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  Aveline  were 
walking,  hand-in-hand,  down  the  New  Village. 

"Where  would  you  like  to  live  best — at  the 
Blue  School  or  Fontainebleau  Cottage  ? "  he 
asked. 

She  hesitated,  as  if  fearing  to  give  offence ; 
then  poured  forth  a  little  volume  of  prattle,  when 
he  repeated  his  question. 

"  If  I  cannot  live  with  my  dear  mamma  I  should 
like  best  to  live  at  Fontainebleau  Cottage  with  the 
kind  gentleman  and  lady,  and  the  pretty  dogs,  and 
the  parrot,  but  not  with  Lilywhite." 

"  Why  not  with  Lilywhite  ?  " 

"She  makes  me  afraid." 

"  You  like  Carisbrooke  better  than  Newport. 
Why?" 

"  I  love  the  trees  and  fields,  and  the  old  castle, 
and  the  dark  ivy.  I  love  to  hear  the  wind  which 
we  cannot  see,  and  watch  the  flowers  which  we 
cannot  hear.  I  then  think  of  God,  who  moves 
the  winds  and  clothes  the  flowers,  and  feel  sure 
that  He  will  care  for  my  dear  mamma." 

"  Who  teaches  you  these  things  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  1  they  are  all  in  the  Bible  ;  and  when 
my  dear  mamma  was  well  she  taught  me.  And 
we  learn  and  read  it  at  school,  and  it  makes  me 
good  when  I  wish  to  be  naughty." 

"I  hope  you  are  happy  at  school.  They  are 
kind  to  yon  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  1  Every  one  is  kind,  and  I  try  to  be 
happy,  indeed  I  do,  though  the  little  girls  tease 
me  sometimes  because  I  never  learnt  to  play.  But 
my  dear  mamma  was  too  ill  to  play,  and  I  had  no 
one  else." 

"  Poor  child ! " 

This  involuntary  ejaculation,  and  a  pressure  of 
the  small  hand,  brought  the  ready  tears  to  Ave- 
line's  eyes.  They  were  checked,  however,  while 
watting  with  her  friend  at  the  hotel  door  until  the 
carriage  was  brought  round,  and  by  a  lift  in  the 
said  conveyance  to  the  school.  Here  Mr.  Church- 
house  called  to  a  boy  to  hold  his  horse  while  he 


CHAPTER  XIII. — FIVE    YEARS. 

WHAT  a  strange,  restless,  anxious,  laborious1 
life  did  Leonard  Leigh  lead  in  that  quiet 
court  in  the  Temple  the  next  five  years  of 
his  life  1  Some  might  have  called  it  monotonous, 
but  to  him  it  was  heart-stirring.  Yet  the  curse 
that  fell  on  Adam  descended  to  him,  for  "  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow"  he  assuredly  eat  his  daily 
bread.  Yet  to  him  it  was  not  a  curse,  but  a  bless- 
ing. Of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure  he  had 
none;  of  the  life  which  most  young  men  live  in 
great  cities  he  knew  little.  When  the  office  hours 
were  over  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  part  of  the  night  to  literature.  Seated  at  the 
old  davenport  in  the  corner  by  the  window,  he 
was  either  unravelling  its  contents  or  the  mazy 
threads  of  unspun  ideas  that  filled  his  own  brain. 
By  degrees  the  puzzled  papers  of  the  one  were 
reduced  to  some  sort  of  order,  and  the  twisted 
skein  of  the  other  partially  unwound.  The  per- 
plexing intricacies  of  la>w,  combined  with  these 
other  webs,  united  to  make  the  warp  and  woof  of 
his  being  a  very  tangled  fabric,  and  time,  talent, 
and  thought  were  necessarily  spent  on  it. 

Leisure  he  had  none ;  a  holiday  tie  never  took. 
Nevertheless  he  saw  much  of  life  between  John- 
son's Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  and  such  places 
as  the  Messrs.  Conquest  sent  him  to,  for  truly,  as 
Heine  said,  "The  pulse  of  the  world  beats  in 
the  mighty  City  of  London."  And  Leonard's 
pulses  beat  with  it ;  they  were  hourly  stirred  by 
what  he  saw  and  learnt  in  the  retired  Temple, 
in  the  surging  Strand,  in  the  absorbing  office. 
But  for  this,  self  might  have  usurped  the  throne 
of  his  heart.  The  ever-flowing  tide  of  humanity 
that  bounded  him  on  all  sides  reminded  him  that 
he  was  only  one  wave  of  this  huge  ocean,  and 
while  he  panted  to  rise  high,  he  felt  that  he  was 
only  part  of  one  vast  whole. 

Not  that  he  shirked  society — he  made  acquaint- 
ances and  even  friends ;  but  he  was  too  poor  to 
entertain  them,  and  too  proud  to  be  entertained. 
This  poverty !  what  a  clog,  yet  what  a  spur  it  is. 
To  Leonard  it  was  a  goad  that  was  always  piercing 
him.  But  it  ever  impelled  him  in  the  same  di- 
rection. His  bent  was  literature.  From  maga- 
zine to  magazine,  from  editor  to  editor  he  went, 
either  in  person  or  by  letter,  with  manuscripts  in- 
numerable. Happily,  he  was  not  discouraged ; 
indeed,  he  was  not  without  some  encouragement. 
The  Great  Moguls  that  sit  on  their  divans  behind 
the  editorial  screen  are  sometimes  appreciative, 
and  grasp  at  an  original  idea,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  fresh  tonic  to  improve  the  publicdigest  ion. 
And  Leonard  had,  perhaps,  as  much  originality  as 
most  of  the  hapless  crew  who  wear  out  their  own 
intellects  in  an  endeavour  to  amuse  or  improve 
those  of  other  people.  Yet  time  passed,  years 
even,  before  his  labours  bore  fruit.  But  he  began 
to  reap  when  he  least  expected,  and  when  he  was 
nearly  giving  up  in  despair. 

One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  a  live  editor 
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to  the  effect  that  if  Mr.  Davenport  could  shorten 
the  article  he  had  written  by  one-half,  the  editor 
would  be  glad  to  use  it.  Davenport  was  the  sig- 
nature he  had  chosen.  Leonard  was  not  proud, 
so  he  set  to  work  to  curtail  the  manuscript.  None 
but  an  author  can  understand  how  this  process 
upset  his  equilibrium.  At  first  he  found  it  quite 
impossible.  How  was  he  to  make  multum  in  parvo 
of  pages  he  had  written,  as  be  thought,  with  the 
utmost  brevity  already?  Why  was  one  man  to 
usurp  dominion  over  another  in  this  tyrannical 
fashion  ?  He  sat  up  half  the  night  revising,  copy- 
ing, dashing  his  pen  irritably  through  his  most 
eloquent  sentences,  until  he  felt  secure  that  he  had 
ruined  his  paper.  Nothing  but  the  consciousness 
of  an  empty  purse  and  a  vision  of  his  aunt  could 
have  stirred  up  his  courage  to  murder  his  work — 
at  least,  so  he  thought.  But  he  did  murder  it, 
nevertheless,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  his 
wicked  deed ;  for  he  was  actually  rewarded  for  it 
by  a  printed  proof  thereof. 

The  proof,  directed  "Davenport,  Esq.,"  was 
brought  to  him  by  Mrs.  Fluckrose.  She  had 
taken  a  fancy  and  a  pity  for  the  lonely  young  man, 
having,  as  she  expressed  it,  "her  feelings  and 
children  of  her  own,"  and  began  to  reason  with 
him  concerning  the  impropriety  of  having  two 
names.  "  A  alias  or  a  alibi  is  all  very  well  for 
them  swindlers,  but  don't  do  for  the  likes  o'  you, 
sir,"  she  said,  severely. 

"See,  Mrs.  Pluckrosel"  he  exclaimed,  tearing 
throigh  the  envelope  of  his  proof  in  much  ex- 
citement. "  It  is  only  a  nam  dc  plume.  I  have 
been  writing  for  the  press,  that  is  all.  This  is  my 
signature.     But  you  must  keep  my  secret." 

She  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  there,  at  the 
end  of  the  printed  matter,  was  certainly  the  name 
"  Davenport." 

"  Poor  young  gentleman  I  I  pity  you,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  uplifted  hands. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Fluckrose  ?    I  am  overjoyed." 

"  I've  seen  a  many  just  the  same.  Bless  you ! 
I've  watched  'em  grow  into  skelingtons  upon 
that  very  sort  o'  food.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
nothink  don't  come  of  it.  Briefs  is  bad  enough, 
but  articles  is  worse." 

With  which  ominous  sentiment  Pluck  rose  left 
the  room. 

"  That  is  just  what  the  editor  of  '  The  Nation ' 
said.  '  All  the  barristers  write.  We  get  cartloads 
of  manuscripts  from  them  every  month.'  Still, 
one  must  live,  and  I  have  made  a  beginning." 

With  which  soliloquy  Leonard  locked  hts  pre- 
cious proof  into  his  davenport,  and  hurried  off  to 
his  office. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  delight  with 
which,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  said  office,  he  returned  to  a  frugal  tea  and  his 
davenport,  or  bow  he  read  and  re-read,  corrected 
and  re-corrected  those  printed  thoughts  of  his,  so 
soon  to  be  given  to  the  public.    Yet  had  he  never 


before  felt  so  humble.    Were  they  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, after  all ;  and  what  was  he  that  he   ' 
thrust  his  notions  upon  the  world  ? 


However,  forth  they  went,  and  he  yet  had  to 
wait  several  months  before  they  actually  appeared. 
But  he  still  wrote  on,  and  always  as  "  Davenport." 


A  cheque  for  three  pounds  was  the  first  announce-  ' 
ment  that  he  was  actually  in  print. 

He  rushed  out  to  purchase  the  popular  magazine 
that  had  accepted  him,  and  read  over  his  article 
with  delight.  He  was  compelled  to  confess  that 
it  was  not  injured,  after  all,  by  curtailment.  He 
wanted  sympathy.  He  must  tell  some  one,  yet  he 
would  preserve  his  anonysm.  He  stumbled  upon 
Pluckrose,  and  showed  her  the  magazine  and  the 
signature.  She  looked  at  him  and  it  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"Bless  me  I  Your  eyes  are  as  bright  as  two 
stars.  Who'd  a'  thought  that  a  bit  o'  printed 
paper  would  make  you  look  so  handsome?"  she 
said. 

After  this,  in  the  evening,  he  wandered  down  to 
the  Temple  Gardens,  and  mixed  with  the  dirty, 
uproarious  urchins  that  made  a  rookery  of  that 
sacred  spot.  He  watched  them  pour  in  through 
the  iron  gates  as  soon  as  they  were  opened,  and 
thought  what  a  boon  for  the  youngsters,  if  not  for 
the  Benchers,  was  this  admission  from  six  to  nine. 
Surely  the  gardens  had  never  been  utilised  before, 
since  how  few,  comparatively,  of  the  denizens  of 
the  Temple  ever  entered  them.  Now  barefooted 
children  lugged  in  barelegged  babies,  street  Arabs 
made  somersaults  on  the  grass,  hundreds  of  ju- 
venile voices  united  in  a  Babel  of  sound,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  learned  retreat  of  the  big-wigs  of 
centuries  had  suddenly  become  a  pandemonium 
of  youthful  criminals. 

"  Here  are  studies  of  human  nature  1 "  mused 
Leonard,  as  he  discoursed  with  one  and  another 
of  the  miscellaneous  throng.  "  One  needn't  go 
far  from  the  Temple  and  the  Law  Courts  to  learn 
something  of  the  miseries  of  the  world." 

And  by  a  sudden  transition  of  thought,  Aveline 
stood  before  him  in  the  person  of  a  blue-eyed  little 
girl  who  was  one  of  a  small  group  that  had  gathered 
round  him.  A  pang  of  reproach  came  with  this 
memory,  for  in  the  turmoil  of  life  be  had  almost 
forgotten  her. 

He  was  suddenly  joined  by  a  young  man  or 
whom  he  knew  something,  and  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Conquest  senior,  as  the 
son  of  the  new  tenant  of  Lisle  Manor — Mr.  Moore. 
He  was  studying  for  the  Bar,  and  had  many  in- 
terests in  common  with  Leonard.  Whenever  they 
met  they  were  sure  to  talk  about  Lisle  and  its  in- 
habitants, of  whom  young  Moore  knew  almost 
more  than  Leonard  of  late.  It  was,  moreo.*°r, 
evident  that  his  heart  was  there,  and  Lucy  Church- 
house  had  secured  it;  for  whatever  the  topic 
Started  it  was  pretty  sure  to  revert  to  her.  As 
Mr.  Conquest  had  suggested,  the  Moores  made  a 
pleasant  new  element  at  the  manor. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  come  down  this  autumn  ?" 
he  said,  as  the  two  young  men  sauntered  round 
the  garden.  "  What  a  row  those  youngsters  make ! 
One  can't  hear  one's  own  voice.  Miss  Lucy  says 
you  haven't  been  in  the  country  for  four  or  five 
years.  I'm  sure  you  work  hard  enough  to  deserve 
a  holiday." 

"I  must  work  harder  before  I  can  afford  to  take 
one,"  replied  Leonard.  "  Besides,  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly wanted  by  any  one.  They  can  all  do 
without  me." 
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There  was  a  pause,  for  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
the  fact  that  the  world  of  Lisle  moved  on  much 
as  usual,  whether  Leonard  were  in  it  or  not.  Still 
he  longed  to  be  there  again,  and  never  tired  of 
talking  of  the  familiar  scenes  and  people. 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  a  clever  political 
article  in  '  The  Nation,*  by  a  new  writer  who  signs 
himself  '  Davenport,' "  said  Moore.  "  It  is  rather 
go-ahead,  but  I  like  it.     Have  you  seen  it?" 

Leonard  started  and  coloured.  Not  only  to  be 
in  print,  but  to  be  appreciated,  was  more  than  he 
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could  have  expected  in  these  days  of  cursory 
reading  and  half-fledged  criticisms.  He  muttered 
some  sort  of  affirmative  in  reply,  and  repressed 
with  difficulty  a  desire  to  shake  hands  with  Moore 
and  make  another  confidant. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Leigh.  You  turn  red  and 
pale  in  a  second.  You  really  must  take  a  holiday," 
said  Moore. 

"  I  will  think  about  it,"  replied  Leonard,  with  a 
mental  resolve  that  he  would  stick  to  London  and 
literature,  now  that  he  had  pushed  a  little  bit  of 
one  foot  into  the  groove  of  success. 


HOW  we  long,  sometimes,  to  sketch  or  photo- 
graph a  passing  scene,  which,  if  not  caught 
at  the  moment,  is  lost  to  sight  if  not  to 
memory.  So  thought  Leonard  Leigh,  when,  after 
all  those  years  of  absence,  he  found  himself  once 
more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carisbrooke  Castle. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Fontainebleau  Villa,  having 
made  a  short  walking  tour  from  the  vicarage 
through  some  of  his  favourite  haunts.  He  had 
to  cross  a  rustic  bridge  near  the  spot  where  the 
River  Medina  has  its  source,  and  where  be  had 
often  fished  in  his  boyhood.  There,  in  the  centre 
of*the  bridge,  stood  a  girlish  figure,  leaning  on 
the  rail  and  gazing  into  the  water.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  straw  hat  or  summer 
dress,  but  there  was  an  elegance  and  lightness  in 
the  figure  that  seemed  to  lend  a  peculiar  grace  to- 
a  scene  in  itself  almost  perfect.  The  streams 
that  would,  at  no  great  distance,  form  the  river, 
rippled  and  sparkled  through  the  meadows,  as  if 
coquetting  with  one  another  before  uniting  in  the 
brook  that  flowed  beneath  the  bridge ;  while 
golden  king-cups  and  emerald  sedges  waved  in  and 
around  the  happy  water.  How  peaceful  was  the 
scene— how  fresh  the  air— how  intensely  blue  the 
sky  !  Leonard  stood  in  the  lane  beyond  to  gaze 
upon  this  lovely  landsoape.  While  he  did  so  the 
figure  moved  and  suddenly  stood  erect,  with  an 
open  book  before  her.  She  remained  a.  few 
seconds  in  this  attitude,  then  glanced  forth  again,. 
and  uttered  a  little  call. 

Leonard  moved  forwards,  wondering  if  this  were 
some  old  acquaintance,  and  perceived  that  two 
dogs  were  disporting  themselves  in  the  grass,  and 
running  in  and  out  of  the  little  creeks  that  bor- 
dered the  streamlets,  lapping  and  barking  with 
canine  delight.  He  hastened  towards  the  bridge 
justas  a  clear  young  voice  exclaimed,  "Now,dogsP 
we  must  go  home,"  and  reached  it  just  as  the 
speaker  attained  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream. 
He  followed,  paused  a  moment  in  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  to  watch  the  dogs  jump  upon  the 
young  girl,  and  to  hear  her  exclaim,  "  Down,  Frou 
Frou  I  Get  off,  Douxdoux,"  and  then  strode 
forward  and  stood  amongst  them. 

"  Can  it  be  Aveline  ? "  he  exclaimed. 

The  girl  started,  uttered  a  little  cry,  opened 
her  arms,  and  would  have  rushed  into  his,  had 
they  been  similarly  extended  ;  but  he  held  out 
both  hands  instead,  which,  however,  were  not 
taken.  She  retreated  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  as  if  for  shame.  Her  slight  form 
quivered  with  emotion,  the  book  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  sympathetic  dogs  looked  up,  whined,  and 
laid  their  damp  little  paws  on  the  clean  pink  dress. 

"Aveline,  let  me  look  at  you  I"  said  Leonard, 
approaching  and  gently  touching  her. 

A  young  face,  radiant  with  the  light  of  inno- 
cence, and  flushed  with  the  sudden  delight  of  the 
unexpected  meeting,  tamed  upon  him.  He  re- 
treated a  pace  beneath  the  liquid  lustre  of  the 
blue  ey'es.  Could  this  be  the  child  he  had  left  ? 
Could  this  opal  of  varying  light  be  Aveline  t 

A  sudden  smile  shot  through  the  dewy  eyes  like 
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a  sunbeam;  the  dimples  he  remembered  parted 
the  red  lips  and  showed  the  "  gates  of  pearl ; " 
two  little  hands  were  clasped  ecstatically,  and  a 
voice,  rippling  between  laughter  and  tears,  like  the 
variable  brook  at  his  feet,  spoke  at  last. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Leonard  I  Yon  have  come  back.  I 
am  glad,  I  am  glad!" 

"You  knew  me,  Aveline  ?  I  should  not  have 
recognised  you  but  for  the  dogs." 

"  No!  I  could  never,  never  have  forgotten  you." 

"  Come  and  sit  down  upon  this  bank,  and  tell 
me  everything." 

"  I  must  not ;  madame  will  be  expecting  us." 

"  I  am  going  to  Fontainebleau  Cottage,  and 
will  make  your  excuses.    We  will  walk  together." 

Nothing  loth,  Aveline  seated  herself  by 
Leonard's  side  upon  the  grass  beneath  the  bushes 
of  gorse,  fern,  and  hawthorn,  while  the  waters 
whispered  and  the  bull  rushes  nodded,  as  if 
urmFRanding  their  sweet  discourse. 

"You  have  not  written  to  me  for  very  long, 
Aveline,"  Leonard  began.  "I  know  I  have  not  de- 
served it,  but  I  have  had  no  time  to  answer  letters 
of  late." 

"  Monsieur  thought  I  had  better  not,"  replied 
Aveline,  ingenuously.  "Lilywhite  told  Miss  Quiz 
that  I  was  always  writing  to  you,  and  madame  was 
annoyed,  and  I  think  they  all  considered  me  to 
be  doing  something  out  of  my  position."    • 

"  What  u  your  position  P    I  fail  to  understand." 

"So  do  I,"  she  laughed  merrily.  "But  dear 
monsieur  and  madame  are  very,  very  kind,  and  I 
try  to  do  everything  they  ask  me.  When  I  went 
to  them  first,  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  pets  and 
help  Lilywhite." 

"  But  where  is  Loulou  ? "  interrupted  Leonard. 
A  shadow  crossed  her  sweet  face  as  she  replied  in 
a  subdued  voice, 

"  She  is  dead.  That  was  very  sad,  and  we  were 
in  great  affliction.  It  was  soon  after  I  went  to 
them,  and  some  one  accused  me  of  causing  her 
death.  I  do  not  know  even  now  who  it  was,  but 
I  was  about  to  run  away,  when  madame  said  the 
mystery  was  cleared,  and  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Afterwards,  there  was  much  talk  of  another 
dog  in  Loulou's  place.  Poor  madame  was  in 
despair,  and  all  her  friends  brought  puppies  of 
every  sort,  but  she  fancied  none  of  them.  One 
day  I  heard  monsieur  say  to  her,  'Why  not  select 
Aveline  ?  She  is  not  so  much  trouble  to  educate 
as  would  be  a  new  dawg,'  and  ever  since  J  nave 
had  my  meals  in  the  dining-room." 

"And  your  education?  asked  Leonard,  as  a 
delicious  little  laugh  followed  this  intelligence. 

"  Dear  monsieur  had  not  considered  that,  I 
think.  But  one  day  he  caught  me  looking  into 
one  of  his  books,  and  he  said,  '  Would  you  like  to 
read  that  book?  It  is  Racine,  a  famous  poet.' 
I  said  I  should,  and  he  began  to  teach  me  French. 
Now  he  likes  me  to  read  to  him,  and  we  have 
sweet  lectures,  and  he  explains  to  me  the  French 
and  Latin  authors,  and  we  examine  cyclopaedias, 
and  all  sorts  of  books,  until  we  are,  as  he  says, 
*  masters  of  our  subject.' " 
"  All  this  in  French  ?" 

"  Yes.  But  I  read  English  to  madame.  And 
sometimes  monsieur  reads  while  we  work.    She 


has  taught  me  French  millinery,  and  I  make  all 
her  caps  and  trim  her  bonnets.  And  sometimes 
she  gives  me  a  music  lesson,  and  wc  all  sing. 
French  songs  generally." 

"  Strange  1 "  ejaculated  Leonard,  looking  at  the 
bright,  gleeful  face  of  the  young  girl.  "  I  suppose 
you  are  considered  an  adopted  daughter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  a  companion,  reader,  child  of  the 
house,  dogs'  nurse,  maid,  gardener,  but  not  a 
daughter  I  I  am  still  my  dear  mamma's  only  child. 
Do  you  really  think  she  is  dead  ?" 

Leonard  was  startled  by  the  sudden  change  in 
the  beaming  face.  The  opal  had  turned  to  crystal. 
As  if  by  a  touch  of  frost,  the  colour  left  the  cheeks, 
and  the  eyes  filled  with  glittering  tears  that  did 
not  fall. 

"  I  have  been  asking  my  uncle  for  all  particu- 
lars," returned  Leonard,  gently.  "It  seems  uncer- 
tain still,  though  I  fear  probable,  ■  that  she  may 
have  wandered  away  from  Parkhurst — and' — and — 
fallen  into  the  river." 

"  But  how  could  they  tell  so  long  afterwards  ?  " 
asked  Aveline,  shivering  all  ovew  "It  was  not 
long  after  I  came  to  Fontainebleau  Cottage  that 
monsieur — oh,  I  shall  never,  never  forget  1 — told 
me  that  it  was  thought  my  poor  mother  was 
dead.  They  had  found  her  among  the  sandbeds 
in  the  river — at  least  they  thought  it  was  my  dear 
mamma.  But  no  one  could  have  known  but 
myself,  and  I  did  not  see  her.  I  thought  I  should 
have  died,  and  but  for  monsieur,  who  never  left 
me  alone,  I  should  have  followed  her  to  the  kind, 
cold  water.  Can  these  cheerful  little  streams  grow 
into  so  cruel  a  river  ?" 

"  Perhaps  death  was  tenderer  than  life  to  her 
yon  have  lost,"  reasoned  Leonard.  "The 
troubled  spirit  released  from  the  body  is  free  as 
air.    She  is  now  at  rest." 

"  I  try  to  think  so.  Yet  I  pray  always  for  her 
return.  Thank  you,  oh !  thank  you,  for  writing 
so  kindly  about  her." 

"  I  did  not  cease  writing  to  different  asylums 
until  my  uncle  told  me,  by  letter,  this  sad 
news."  - 

"And  then  you  wrote  to  me.  I  have  jour 
letter  still,  but  I  feared  you  had  forgotten  me,  and 
was  very,  very  unhappy.  Still,  I  tried  to  believe 
in  your  promise  to  be  my  friend,  because  we  are 
both  orphans."  « 

The  tears  that  had  seemed  frozen  into  Aveline's 
eyes  melted  and  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

Truly  her  young  life  had  been  bereft  or  hope 
when  a  corpse  was  found  in  the  river,  believed  to 
be  that  of  her  hapless  mother.  Recognised  it 
could  scarcely  be ;  but  as  all  inquiries  concerning 
her  had  been  fruitless,  and  as  no  other  female  was 
known  to  have  been  missing,  the  authorities  Of 
the  great  House  of  Industry  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  body  was  that  of  the  poor  mad  woman 
who  had  escaped  from  their  charge.  And  so 
Aveline  was' indeed  an  orphan. 

"Are  M.  and  Madame  d'Angere  as  original  as 
ever?"  asked  Leonard,  seeking  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts. 

"Original  I"  she  repeated, slowly;.  " Yoo  mean, 
unlike  any  one  else  ?  Yes.  He  is  an  angel  of 
kindness;   she  also,  so  long  as  she  is  pleased. 
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When  no  one  comes  between  us,  we  are  as 
happy  as  the  day;  but  the  Dallimores — "  she 
paused. 

"  Are  they  not  satisfied  yet  ?  " 

"lam  afraid  they  do  not  like  me.  Lisle  is  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  is  my  friend ;  and  he  I 
all  the  world  bows  before  him  except  monsieur 
and  me,  and  they  say  we  alone  can  manage 
him." 

"  My  cousin  Lucy  says  he  is  the  plague  of  the 
family." 

"You  will  see." 

A  sparkle  of  mirth  returned  to  the  bright  eyes, 
and  a  smile  to  the  mouth,  as  Aveline  rose  hastily, 
suddenly  remembering  the  flight  of  time. 

"What  will  madame  say?  And  what  if  Doux- 
doux  should  take  cold ! "  she  exclaimed,  her  face 
half  quizzical,  half  frightened. 

"Time  and  the  cold  on  my  shoulders,"  re- 
turned Leonard,  gaily;  and  the  young  couple 
hastened  up  the  lane,  followed  by  the  dogs. 

Before  they  reached  Fontainebleau  Cottage 
they  were  met  by  M.  d'Angere.  He  saw  only 
Aveline  at  first. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  ma  petite  ?  Madame  is 
in  great  embarrassment,  for  the  dinner  waits  since 
half  an  hour,  and  Lilyvite,  she — ma  foi  1  Impos- 
sible !    Leonard,  mon  ami ! " 

M.  d'Angere  threw  wide  his  arms,  and  then  and 
there  embraced  Leonard.  Leonard  had  not  time 
to  withdraw,  as  he  had  done  from  Aveline.  The 
Frenchman  was  too  impulsive.  Like  madame,  he 
was  "  embarrassed,"  and  did  not,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  hug  the  portly,  kindly  man.  The  dogs 
came  to  the  rescue,  leaping  and  barking  at  the 
friendly  greeting,  while  Aveline  stood  apart,  un- 
decided whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  yet  feeling  that 
she  and  Leonard  were  scarcely  orphans,  with  so 
fatherly  a  friend. 

"Heinl  but  thou  art  handsome,  my  friend 
Leonard  1  only  too  tall.  What  think  you,  ma 
petite?  Stay  you.  I  go  to  surprise  madame. 
Hide  you  both  behind  the  hedge.  There  she  is 
in  the  porch.    We  come,  ma  mie,  we  come." 

M.  d'Angere  hurried  forward,  while  the  others, 
obedient  to  orders,  walked  under  shadow  of 
the  high  privet-hedge.  The  dogs  darted  on  to 
greet  their  mistress,  who  stood  elegantly  attired, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  much-bcringed  hand. 

"Where  is  Aveline?  She  must  dine  alone  or 
with  Lilywhite  if  she  keep  the  dinner  wailing.  Yon 
spoil  her,  mon  Alphonse,  as  Sister  Dallimore 
assures  me." 

"  Not  so,  my  friend.'  Behold  how  she  has  been 
delayed  t " 

He  threw  open  the  gate,  beckoned  to  Leonard, 
and  impelled  him  forward  into  the  gravelled  path. 

"  It  is  all  my  fault,  Aunt  Amicia,"  cried  Leonard, 
while  Madame  d'Angere,  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stranger,  began  at  once  to  arrange  her 
skirts. 

"  Ha !  ha  1  She  recognises  him  not  1  See,  ma 
petite  1"  laughed  monsieur,  while  Aveline  peeped 
round  the  hedge.., 


"  Excuse  me  !     Pray  introduce  me,  Alphonse." 

"  Mr.  Leonard  Leigh  1  Madame  d'Angere,"  said 
monsieur. 

She  fluttered  up  to  Leonard,  and  repaid  her 
husband  for  his  little  ruse  by  her  pleasure  at  this 
meeting. 

"  Dinner  waits.  It  is  served.  No  time  to  ar- 
range your  toilette,"  she  said,  when  the  excite- 
ment was  over.  "Come,  mon  ami.  Follow  us, 
Leonard  and  Aveline." 

M.  d'Angere  pressed  forward,  offered  his  arm, 
threw  oft  his  hat  in  the  hall.  The  others  did  the 
same. 

"You  will  take  my  arm,  Aveline?"  murmured 
Leonard ;  and  the  quartette  went  down  the  narrow 
staircase,  followed  by  the  dogs.  "OnlyLoulou 
missing,"  he  thought,  as  he  remembered  now  Quiz 
had  spread  out  and  held  up  her  skirts  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  imitation  of  her  aunt. 

He  looked  down  upon  Aveline.  Her  face  was 
flushed,  and  had  a  startled,  half-frightened  ex- 
pression. He  learnt,  afterwards,  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  prepare  the  dessert  and  complete  certain 
little  elegancies  connected  with  the  dinner  ar- 
rangement, which  she  had  forgotten  in  her  sweet 
converse  with  him.  Her  neglect  would  give  Lily- 
white  an  advantage  over  her.  He  also  discovered 
that  when  she  left  the  Blue  School  it  was  to  wait, 
not  only  on  monsieur  and  madame,  but  on  Lily- 
white,  and  the  latter  was  by  far  the  most  exacting 
of  the  three.  Indeed,  as  Aveline  rose  in  position 
and  favour,  Lilywhite  grew  more  and  more  tyran- 
nical, and  Aveline  yielded,  anxious  to  keep  the 
peace. 

As  Leonard  sat  opposite  to  her,  he  could  bnt 
think  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  fair. 

"  Her  face  is  a  poem — a  song  without  words," 
he  thought,  as  he  watched  its  expression  vary  from 
moment  to  moment. 

She  was  quite  at  home.  There  was  neither  ser- 
vility nor  presumption  in  her  natural  manner,  nor 
effort  in  her  naive  conversation.  Yet  she  waited 
when  waiting  was  necessary ;  attended  to  every 
want  of  her  benefactors ;  prepared  the  little  con- 
diments for  the  dogs,  and  appeared,  what  she 
really  was,  the  child  of  the  house.  Yet  Leonard 
felt  instinctively  that  something  of  slavery  lay 
beneath  the  apparent  freedom.  But  we  are  all 
slaves,  he  thought,  either  of  custom  or  circum- 
stances.   He  was  certainly  one  himself. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  she  remained  below 
stairs  awhile,  and  he  went  to  the  drawing-room 
with  his  host  and  hostess.  They  spoke  of  her,  and 
said  they  thought  she  would  have  died  of  grief 
when  she  heard  of  her  mother's  fate. 

"  But  my  Amicia  consoled  her,"  put  in  monsieur, 
"and  she  is  now  our  sunbeam.  The  brightest 
creature  and  the  most  spirituelle  the  world  pos- 
sesses,"— here  a  perceptible  shade  fell  over 
madame's  countenance;  and  he  added,  with  a 
bow  to  her — "  except  my  Amicia,  who  is  the  pearl 
of  pearls — le  bijou  des  bijoux." 

Madame  returned  the  bow  with  a  gracious  smile, 
and  peace  reigned,  for  sbc  soon  fell  asleep. 
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THIRTY-SIX  years  have  passed  since  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  their  annual  meeting  at  South- 
ampton. Members  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion  will  perceive  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  appearance  of  the  town  and  port ; 
especially  around  the  suburbs,  which  have  mate- 
rially added  to  the  municipal  boundaries  of  the 
borough,  and  doubled  the  population  since  1846. 

At  that  date  the  computed  census  of  the  sta- 
tionary inhabitants  was  under  35,000,  now  it  is 
estimated  at  70,000,  irrespective  of  the  growing 
suburban  centres  of  population  at  Freemantle, 
Shirley,  Woolston,  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
which  bring  up  the  total  to  upwards  of  100,000. 
This  augmentation  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
natural  increase  within  the  space  pf  a  generation, 
and  chiefly  arises  from  the  influx  of  strangers, 
who  have  taken  up  their  abode  from  motives  of 
business,  economy,  or  health. 

In  order  to  provide  house  and  business  accom- 
modation for  the  increasing  population,  building 
has  proceeded  briskly  from  year  to  year,  extending 
the  streets  and  rows  of  roadside  villas  for  several 
miles  beyond  the  ancient  borough  limits.  As  the 
latter  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  narrow 
peninsula  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Itchen 
and  Test,  they  are  surrounded  by  water  on  the 
east,  south,  and  west,  hence  the  principal  exten- 
sions of  the  town  have  been  made  in  a  northern 
direction. 

About  the  time  above  mentioned,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Above-Bar  Street,  named  after  the  ancient 
Bar  Gate,  built  five  centuries  ago,  a  spectator, 
looking  to  the  north,  could  see  little  else  than 
cabbage  plots,  marsh  lands,  and  forests.  Now  the 
vista  opens  upon  charming  public  parks,  flourish- 
ing with  flowers,  environed  by  elegant  mansions 
and  villas,  and  extending  along  the  road  to  the 
famous  avenue  of  elms,  where  new  towns,  Bcvis 
Town  and  Fitzhugh,  have  been  built  on  either 
side  of  smaller  dwellings,  but  well  inhabited,  and 
to  the  eastward  Portswood  and  St.  Denys.  In  a 
north-west  direction  the  suburbs  of  Freemantle 
and  Shirley,  also  built  upon  private  domains,  like- 
wise show  well-built  villas  and  streets  where 
recently  cattle  grazed  and  crops  were  raised. 

Returning  to  the  old  town,  and  sauntering  south 
of  the  Bar  Gate,  the  visitor  will  see  much  that  is 
improved  in  the  shops,  although  there  is  not 
much  that  may  be  called  substantial  or  elegant  in 
street  architecture,  except  the  Provincial  Bank  of 
England.  The  shop  fronts  are  mostly  new  surface 
facings  to  old  buildings  at  the  back.  Another 
exception  to  this  mode  of  restoring  the  decayed- 
dwellings  of  the  High  Street,  is  the  edifice  of  the 
Hartley  Institute,  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
Association.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  building  the 
members  will  see  an  inscription  stating  that  Mr. 
H.  R.  Hartley,  the  founder  of  the  institution, 
bequeathed  property,  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand 


pounds,  for  the  benefit  of  art  and  science.  Out 
of  that  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  con- 
sumed by  legal  expenses,  more  money  went  to 
the  testator's  relatives,  so  that  the  legacy  dwindled 
down  to  forty-two  thousand  pounds. 

The  bequest  of  Henry  Robinson  Hartley,  dated 
1859,  was  made  "  to  promote  the  study  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  sciences  of  natural  history, 
astronomy,  antiquities,  and  classical  and  Oriental 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts  in  the  town  of  South- 
ampton." In  consequence,  however,  of  its  heavy 
reduction,  this  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  tes- 
tator could  not  be  carried  out.  The  building  cost 
upwards  of  ^20,000,  so  that  there  was  not  much 
more  than  a  similar  amount  remaining  for  the 
endowment  out  of  which  to  pay  the  moderate 
salaries  of  the  officials  and  masters.  Nevertheless, 
the  executors,  comprising  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion, and  three  responsible  trustees,  have  acted 
judiciously  and  economically,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  Hartley  Council  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  since  it  was  opened  by  the  late  Viscount 
Palmerston,  and  at  the  present  time-it  is  a  modestly 
thriving  institution.  The  building  contains  a 
lecture-hall  capable  of  seating  a  thousand  persons ; 
a  reading-room  of  spacious  dimensions,  contain- 
ing a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  many  of  the  books 
being  works  of  rarity ;  a  museum ;  chemical, 
physical,  and  physiological  laboratories,  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus  and  models;  a  gallery  for 
the  exhibition  and  study  of  works  of  art  ;  and  a 
series  of  class-rooms  for  both  day  and  evening 
classes  of  an  advanced  description. 

Southampton  cannot  yet  boast  of  an  edifice  for 
a  Town  Hall  to  compare  with  the  Hartley  build- 
ing, but  nearly  opposite,  in  the  High  Street,  is  the 
Audit  Office,*  which  has  been  recently  renovated 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Municipal 
Council  and  the  public  officers.  It  contains  a 
handsomely  decorated  council  chamber,  in  which 
are  many  valuable  paintings,  ancient  relics,  and 
insignia  of  civic  office.  But  the  most  interesting 
public  records  are  numerous  original  and  ancient 
charters  granted  to  the  borough  in  olden  times  by 
kings  and  princes,  that  have  accumulated  through 
the  many  centuries  during  which  the  town  has  had 
a  corporate  existence.  These  muniments  extend 
over  a  period  of  some  seven  centuries,  and  form  a 
portion  of  our  national  history,  as  they  not  only 
record  the  growth,  decadence,  and  revival  of  the 
town  and  port  in  its  southern  commerce,  but  the 
connection  between  England  and  the  Continent 
in  troublous  times.    The  earliest  record  is  dated 
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1050,  and  they  range  from  that  time  down  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and  Charles  it.  Judging 
from  the  extracts  which  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  local  press,  they  appear  to 
have  an  intrinsic  archaeological  value,  but  they 
have  not  been  till  recently,  nor  yet  sufficiently, 
dug  out  of  their  waste-paper  condition  in  the  neg- 
lected muniment-ioom  of  the  corporation. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  properly  paved 
parts  of  the  town  were  almost  restricted  to  the 
High  Street  and  the  principal  side  streets  branch- 
ing from  it.  If  a  pedestrian  extended  his  walk 
beyond  these  in  the  winter  he  had  to  wade  through 
a  Slough  of  Despond  on  the  low  lands,  and  in  the 
summer,  on  the  higher  ground,  grind  his  soles  on 
the  gravel  which  constitutes  the  raised  land  of  the 
peninsula.  To  lay  these  outlying  footpaths  with 
flagstones  was  out  of  the  question  in  a  country 
where  no  stones  exist  harder  or  bigger  than  a 
"  loomp  0'  chalk,"  and  the  cost  of  Caithness  flags 
was  beyond  the  economical  corporation  expendi- 
tures. Bricks  were  tried  of  local  manufacture,  but 
the  best  were  bad,  while  the  common  kind  are  so 
friable  under  the  influences  of  sun  and  rain,  that 
the  walls  exposed  to  the  south  and  west  are  pro- 
tected by  slates  brought  from  Wales.  Fortunately 
a  blue  brick,  made  in  one  of  the  pottery  counties, 
hard  and  heavy,  has  been  tried  and  found  to  suit 
admirably,  both  in  cost  and  durability,  and  the 
ways  are  now  paths  of  pleasure. 

Besides  the  improvement  oF  the  streets  for  foot- 
passengers,  the  highways  through  the  borough 
and  suburbs  are  now  intersected  by  tramways, 
with  roomy  cars  travelling  at  frequent  intervals, 
starting  from  the  London  terminus  to  Portswood 
in  a  north-east  direction,  and  Shirley  to  the  north- 
west, each  about  three  miles  distance.  As  yet  the 
South- Western  Company  have  held  a  monopoly  of 
the  railway  traffic,  since  its  introduction  into  the 
town  upwards  of  forty  years  ago.  At  first  the 
traffic  was  limited,  and  heavy  merchandise  was 
conveyed  to  the  port  by  sea.  In  time,  however, 
the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  centres  of 
English  manufacture  to  the  shipping  for  export 
increased  to  that  extent  that  there  became  an  ur- 
gent demand  for  a  second  independent  line  of 
railway  between  Southampton  and  the  Midland 
Counties.  Several  attempts  to  establish  a  com- 
pany for  this  purpose,  and  obtain  an  Act  or 
Parliament,  were  frustrated,  chiefly  through  the 
opposition  of  the  South-Western  Company  and 
the  difficulty  of  raising  the  preliminary  capital. 

These  obstacles  have  been  at  length  overcome 
by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  leading  inhabi- 
tants in  securing  a  bill  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from.  Southampton  to  Newbury,  in  connection 
with  the  Great  Western  Company's  system,  and 
other  railways  opening  up  direct  communication 
with  the  Midland  and  Northern  manufacturing 
and  coal  districts.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  opening  of  a  new  branch  railway  from 
Didcot  Junction  to  Newbury  in  April  this  year,  by 
an  independent  company  in  accord  with  the  Great 
Western  Company,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles. 
From  this  station  the  projected  line  to  Southamp- 
ton proceeds  almost  due  south  by  way  of  Whit- 
church and  Winchester,  adding  thirty-five  miles 


to  the  new  railway  route.  But  the  chief  improve- 
ment and  cost  to  be  incurred  will  be  when  tite 
line  enters  Southampton.  This  will  be  across 
the  present  West-end  Station  into  the  tidal  water 
and  along  the  western  shore  to  the  Royal  Pier, 
where  the  terminus  will  be  erected  at  a  separate: 
jetty.  However  advantageous  it  will  be  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  and  port  when  completed, 
these  works  will  detract  from  the  amenities  of  the 
present  marine  promenade  along  the  shore. 

Notwithstanding  the  alleged  disadvantages  of 
the  South-Western  monopoly,  the  ever- increasing 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  on  that  line  led  mainly 
to  the  construction  of  the  docks,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  ocean  mail  steamers,  which  has  be- 
come the  most  important  feature  in  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  port.  The  first  to  establish  their 
headquarters  here  was  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  who  dispatched  their  passengers  and 
cargoes  by  the  railway  to  their  steamers,  snugly 
berthed  alongside  the  dock  quays,  from  whence 
they  started  punctually  every  week  to  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  globe  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Australia.  But'  rival  lines  started  up  for  these 
foreign  parts  from  London,  which  caused  the 
directors  to  remove  their  headquarters  back  to 
the  metropolis,  where  they  began  to  load  and  un- 
load their  cargoes  in  1874.  At  the  same  time 
Southampton  was  made  a  port  of  call  on  the  out- 
ward and  homeward  voyages,  where  the  passengers 
and  mail-bags  were  embarked  and  disembarked. 
This  limited  commerce  ceased  in  October,  1881, 
when  the  entire  P.  and  O.  relations  with  the  port 
were  withdrawn. 

This  has  been  felt  by  the  community  as  a  serious 
check  upon  their  commercial  progress,  and  there 
were  apprehensions  that  the  Royal  Mail  Com- 
pany's steamers  trading  to  the  Cape  might  leave 
also,  in  consequence  of  discharging  their  inward 
cargoes  at  London.  But  this  has  not  taken  place, 
while  the  mail  steamers  from  the  West  Indies  have 
improved  in  their  traffic,  so  that  a  cargo  of  coffee, 
consisting  of  24,000  packages,  has  been  landed, 
passed  the  Customs,  and  dispatched  from  the 
docks  in  four  days  to  London,  filling  228  waggons. 

Besides  these  companies  making  Southampton 
their  port  of  arrival  and  departure,  there  are  seve- 
ral foreign  ocean  steamers  making  it  a  port  of  call. 
Among  these  are  the  vessels  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Company,  New  York  Line;  the  Netherlands 
Company,  Batavia  Line;  the  Rotterdam  Lloyd, 
Batavia  Line ;  the  Rotterdam  and  Southampton 
Line ;  and  the  Liverpool,  Brazil,  and  River  Plate 
Steamship  Company.  The  coasting  trade  com- 
panies comprise  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company; 
the  Cork  Steamship  Company;  the  British  and 
Irish  Company ;  the  Liverpool,  London,  Fal- 
mouth, Plymouth,  and  Southampton  Line;  and 
the  South-Western  Company's  steamers  which 
trade  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  several  French 
ports.  Lastly,  there  is  an  excellent  fleet  of  pas- 
senger steamers  plying  between  the  Royal  Pier, 
Portsmouth,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  gross 
tonnage  of  shipping  into  the  docks  in  1881 
amounted  to  2,114,509  measurement  tons,  whilst 
in  1875  it  was  1,388,740.  During  the  former  year 
the  total  amount  of  exports  was  2*8,229,850. 
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As  a  yachting  station  on  the  southern  coast,  no 
other  has  made  a  more  rapid  advance  in  popularity 
than  Southampton  has  within  the  last  ten  years. 
There  are  few  more  comfortable  or  sheltered 
anchorages  than  Southampton  Water.  The  River 
Test  is  well  buoyed,  and  the  yacht  anchorage  is 
very  plainly  marked  off.  Fresh  water  is  cheap,  while 
provisions  and  other  stores  for  a  voyage  up  the 
Mediterranean  or  round  the  world,  if  required, 
may  be  obtained  easily  and  cheaply  from  the 
numerous  purveyors  in  the  town.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Southampton  Yacht  Club  in 
January,  1875,  the  port  has  been  far  more  exten- 
sively patronised  by  yachtsmen,  and  seems  each 
year  to  be  growing  in  popularity.  There  is  another, 
named  the  Royal  Southern  Yacht  Club,  with  the 
Queen  as  patroness,  which  was  established  many 
years  ago,  and  built  a  spacious  structure  for  a 
club-house,  facing  the  Royal  Pier;  but  the  mem- 
bers were  not  able  to  maintain  it  in  proper  style, 
so  it  was  disposed  of,  and  they  now  have  their 
quarters  in  a  modest  building  i;.  the  High  I 
Street.  An  older  than  either  of  these  clubs 
exists,  called  the  West  Quay  Amateur  Regatta 
Club,  established  and  conducted  by  the  trades- 
people, who  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
Encht- sailing  and  boat-rowing.  These  three  clubs 
ave  each  an  annual  regatta,  at  which  liberal 
prizes  are  given  to  the  successful  competitors. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  principal  regatta  the 
mosquito  fleet  of  yachts  skimming  the  spacious 
sheltered  waters  in  view  of  the  Isle  or  Wight 
presents  an  animated  scene  on  a  fine  day.  These, 
together  with  the  steam  yachts  at  anchor,  or  not 
in  the  races,  we  have  counted  to  between  ninety 
and  a  hundred. 

What  renders  Southampton  Harbour  specially 
advantageous  to  all  classes  of  vessels,  from  the 
great  ocean  steamers  down  to  small  sailing-yachts, 
is  th,e  character  of  its  tidal  phenomena,  which  are 
thus  explained  in  "  Adam's  Almanack,"  a  compre- 
hensive and  useful  local  publication : 

"  At  the  Needles,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  west  stream 
makes  about  ten  o'clock,  the  east  or  flood  making 
at  3.40 ;  the  velocity  of  both  streams,  over  the 
bridge,  and  in  the  south  channel,  varying  from 
three  to  four  knots ;  between  Hurst  Point  and  the 
Island,  five  and  a  half  knots;  and  at  the  south  of 
the  bridge,  two  knots.  In  the  Solent,  the  east  or 
flood  stream  makes  at  four  o'clock,  and  at  the 
Brambles  half  an. hour  later. 

At  Spithead  the  west  stream  makes  at*  nine 
o'clock,  two  hours  and  a  quarter  before  high  water 
in  the  harbour,  and  runs  nearly  five  hours  n.iv.  by 
n.  ;  the  east  stream  makes  at  two  o'clock,  two 
hours  and  a  half  after  high  water  in  the  harbour, 
and  runs  nearly  seven  hours  s.e.  by  s.  In  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  the  tidal  stream  continues  flowing 
for  nearly  seven  hours ;  there  is  a  narrow  stream 
which  continues  running  in  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  after  high  water  in  the  dockyard. 

The  port  of  Southampton  is  favourably  situated 
as  regards  the  tides,  there  being  a  double  high 
water  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  tide  re- 
maining nearly  stationary  for  two  hours,  thus  giving 


ample  time  for  docking  or  undocking  vessels  of 
the  largest  carrying  capacity  without  risk.  This 
phenomenon  is  the  result  of  the  set  of  tide  at 
Spithead,  as  given  above,  for  so  long  as  the  cur- 
rent runs  strongly  .to  the  westward  the  water  is 
backed  up  at  Southampton ;  and  on  the  current 
making  to  the  eastward  the  water  rapidly  falls. 
After  low  water  the  tide  rises  steadily  for  seven 
hours;  it  is  then  the  first  high  water  proper.  It 
now  ebbs  for  an  hour,  falling  some  eight  or  nine 
inches,  and,  again  rising  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
reaches,  and,  in  frequent  cases,  exceeds  its  former 
level,  producing  the  second  high  water,  which 
remains  stationary  about  two  Hours." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tidal 

flow  of  Southampton  Waier  is   one  of  peculiar 

interest ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  occurs  over  ;i 

placid  landlocked  expanse,  at  high  tides  gives  this 

the  appearance  of  a  picturesque  lake,  especially 

the  upper  reach  west  of  the  town.     But  that  which 

occurs  under  normal  conditions  is  grandly  aug- 

:  equinoxes,  when  the  tides  rise  to 

Then,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours, 

s  rapidly,  so  that  the  noble  lake  is 

narrow  channel  with  mud-banks  for 

This  is  the  great  drawback  to  the 

ig  a  watering-place,    not  having  a 

■>  invite  summer  bathers.    There  is 

on  the  western  shore,  but  it  is  a  poor 

',  and  there  is  not  a  bathing-machini- 

)n  the  eastern  shore  there  are  steam 

or  passengers  and  vehicles  across  thts 

.._ _  ..  .olston  and  the  Netley  Road,  where 

a  shipbuilding  yard  gives  employment  to  many 
hundred  workmen. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  watering-places  that  excel 
this  seaport  for  the  varied  routes  of  travel  by  water 
or  land ;  and  certainly,  for  short  steamboat  trips, 
none  more  economical.  The  excursion  steamers 
are  fitted  with  spacious  saloons,  and  cushioned 
seats  on  the  roofs  for  the  passengers  to  view  the 
scenery.  To  Southsea  is  the  favourite  trip,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  there  and  back  for  one  shil- 
ling. Similar  fares  are  charged  for  excursions  to 
Ryde,  Cowes,  Alum  Bay,  and  the  Needles.  Them 
are  also  longer  excursions  to  Bournemouth,  Swan- 
age,  and  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  If  the  day  is  fine  and  the  sea 
tolerably  smooth,  the  Island  trip  is  delightful,  the 
Steamers  keeping  close  in-shore  all  the  way,  so- 
that  Sandown,  Ventnor,  Black  Gang  Chine,  and 
other  noted  places,  may  be  seen  from  the  deck, 
and  the  vessel  is  steered  round  the  Needles. 

To  mention  the  numerous  places  in  the  district 
easily  reached  by  road  or  railway,  to  which  excur- 
sionists resort  during  the  season,  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  space  ;  but  visitors  should  not  fail  to 
see  the  New  Forest,  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey, 
and  the  great  military  hospital  at  Netley.  This  is 
one  of  the  places  marked  for  members  of  the 
British  Association  ;  other  "  Excursions  "  being 
to  Brading,  Alum  Bay,  and  places  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  taking  wider  range,  Stonehenge. 

SAMUEL  MOSSMAN. 


DR.  C.  WM.  SIEMENS,  F.R.S., 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  succession  of  Dr.  Siemens  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock  in  the  presidential  chair  well  illus- 
trates the  wide  range  of  subjects  touched 
fc.y  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  In  Lubbock's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency there  was  not  only  a  tribute  to  his  personal 
and  scienti6c  claims  for  the  honour,  but  there  was 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  that  domain  of 
knowledge  with  which  his  name  had  been  mainly 
associated.  The  studies  of  certain  departments 
of  natural  history,  and  of  the  early  records  of  the 
earth  and  of  man — studies  in  which  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's name  among  English  authors  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Charles  Darwin — made  his  presi- 
dency a  suitable  one  at  so  marked  a  meeting  as 
the  York  Juhjlce.  As  Dan  iu's  age  and  health 
precluded  his  appearance,  lh    office  was  worthily 


held  by  one  who  was  a  zealous  worker  in  the  same 
field,  and  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  greatest  of  then 
living  naturalists. 

In  various  years  similar  recognition  of  special 
departments  of  science  has  been  made  by  the 
election  of  men  considered  specially  distinguished 
or  representative.  Thus  geology  has  been  repre- 
sented by  Sedgwick  and  Buckland,  Murchison  and 
Lyell,  Phillips  and  Ramsay.  Astronomy  has  had 
illustrious  representatives  in  Brisbane  and  Rosse, 
Herschel  and  Airy.  Physics  and  the  higher 
mathematics  have  given  Lloyd  and  Peacock,  Joule 
and  Whewell,  Stokes  and  Spottiswoode.  And  so 
with  other  departments  with  which  have  been  con- 
nected thenamesof  distinguished  presidents,  Brew- 
ster and  Owen,  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  Hooker  and 
Carpenter,  with  the  others  too  many  to  name,  and 
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some  of  them  of  no  less  renown,  who  form  the 
grand  roll  of  the  presidents  of  the  republic  and 
parliament  of  science. 

Nor  should  we  omit  reference  to  those  who, 
without  special  distinction  in  original  research  in 
any  of  the  Sections,  have,  by  their  influence  and 
character,  done  much  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  a  roll  headed  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
bearing  the  honoured  names  of  Fitzwilliam  and 
Buccleugh,  Northampton  and  Argyll,  Inglis  and 
Harrow  by.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  had  men 
of  science  in  its  important  relations  with  art  and 
industry,  the  chiefs  of  the  new  epoch  or  "  age  of 
the  engineers,"  Fairbaim  and  Armstrong,  and 
Hawkshaw  and  Thomson ;  a  worthy  successor  of 
such  men  now  taking  the  presidency  in  the  person 
of  Charles  William  Siemens. 

The  name  points  to  foreign  extraction,  and  Dr. 
Siemens  was  bom  at  Lenthe,  in  Hanover,  on  April 
4,  1813.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Lubeck,  the  Art  School  of  Magdeburg, 
and  the  University  of  Gottingen.  In  what  are 
called  classical  studies  he  was  but  slenderly  in- 
structed, his  school  course  having  been  irregular, 
and  too  soon  cut  short.  This  he  has  himself  told 
us,  and  confessed  that  he  acquired  little  more  of 
Greek  than  to  use  the  letters  of  its  alphabet  in 
mathematical  formulae,  and  on  a  push  to  puzzle 
out  some  of  those  Greek  names  which  are  given 
to  scientific  instruments.  His  tastes  and  his  pro- 
spects lay  in  another  direction,  and  in  Germany 
there  are  advantages  for  art  and  science  training 
such  as  we  have  only  of  late  years  in  England 
begun  to  understand  and  to  adopt.  George  Can- 
ning would  have  been  amazed  to  see  science 
classes  and  workshops  at  Eton,  and  never  dreamed 
of  mechanics,  physics,  or  chemistry  in  connection 
with  the  "  U-niversity  of  Gottingen."  But  it  was 
here,  under  such  professors  as  Wohler  and  Himly, 
that  young  Siemens  obtained  his  education  in 
these  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  has  since 
turned  to  so  varied  and  important  practical  uses. 
But  although  of  foreign  birth  and  education,  he 
came  so  early  in  life  to  this  country,  and  has  been 
so  long  familiar  to  us  as  a  leader  in  the  science 
and  the  industrial  arts  of  England,  that  no  one 
now  thinks  of  him  as  having  ever  been  an  alien. 
He  has  lived  among  us  for  nearly  forty  years,  per- 
manently since  1844;  and  in  1850  he  became  a 
naturalised  subject  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  is 
more  an  Englishman  than  ever  Handel  was,  or 
the  first  Herschel,  or  other  illustrious  Germans 
who  have  found  in  England  their  home  or  fortune 
or  fame.  We  do  not,  therefore,  say  that  Dr.  Sie- 
mens is  the  first  foreigner  that  has  held  the  presi- 
dency of  the  British  Association,  but  rather  that  he 
is  the  first  scientific  man  of  foreign  birth  who  has 
obtained  that  honour. 

Of  the  first  appearance  of  young  Siemens  in 
this  country,  and  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he 
has  himself  given  a  most  interesting  narrative.  It 
was  in  an  address  delivered,  in  October  1881,  in 
Birmingham,  at  the  Midland  Institute,  of  which 
he  was  that  year  the  president.  It  is  now  exactly 
forty  years  since,  in  18+z,  George  Elkington,  util- 
ising the  scientific  discoveries  of  Davy,  Faraday, 
and  Jacobi,  established  the  process  of  electro- 


plating. This  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  the  practical  applications  of  electricity  to  indus- 
trial art  and  the  purposes  of  daily  life ;  that  form  of 
energy  having  before  been  merely  a  matter  of 
wonder  and  amusement  in  the  laboratories  and 
lecture  theatres  of  philosophers.  The  rumour  of 
Elkington' s  success  soon  spread  abroad,  and  hence 
arose  that  personal  incident,  the  narrative  of  which 
was  heard  with  deepest  interest,  and  probably  not 
without  good  moral  influence,  in  the  very  town 
where  the  incident  occurred. 

"In  March,  1843,"  said  Dr.  Siemens,  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1881,  "I  presented  myself  before  Mr. 
Elkington  with  an  improvement  on  his  processes, 
which  he  adopted,  and  in  so  doing  gave  me  my 
first  start  in  practical  life." 

When  lie  electrotype  process  first  became  known  it  ex- 
cited a  very  general  interest,  and  although  I  was  only  a  young 
student  of  Gottingen  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  just 
entered  upon  his  practical  career  with  a  mechanical  engineer, 


End  of  London  with  only  a  few  pounds  in  my  pocket  and 
without  friends,  but  with  an  ardent  confidence  of  ultimate 
success  within  my  breast. 

I  expected  to  find  some  office  in  which  inventions  were 
examined  into,  and  rewarded  if  found  meritorious,  but  n 


could  direct  me  to  such  a  place.     In  walking  along  Finsbury 
"  *-  large  letters  "'So  Mid  so"  (I 


Pavement  I  saw  wi. 

forget  the  name),  "  Undertaker,  and  the  thought  struck  me 
that  this  must  be  the  place  I  was  in  quest  of ;  at  any  rate,  I 
thought  that  a  person  advertising  himself  as  an  "undertaker" 
would  not  refuse  to  look  into  my  invention  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  for  me  the  sought-for  recognition  or  reward.  On 
entering  the  place  I  scon  convinced  myself,  however,  that  I 
came  decidedly  Coo  scon  for  the  kind  of  enterprise  here  con- 
templated, and  finding  myself  confronted  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  establishment,  I  covered  my  retreat  by  what  he  must 
have  thought  a  very  lame  excuse.  By  dint  of  perseverance 
I  found  my  way  to  the  patent  office  of  Messrs.  Poole  and 
Carpmael,  who  received  me  kindly  and  provided  me  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Elkington.  Armed  with  this 
letter,  I  proceeded  to  Birmingham  to  plead  my  cause  before 

In  looking  back  to  that  time,  I  wonder  at  the  patience 
with  which  Mr.  Elkington  listened  to  what  I  had  to  say,  be- 
ing very  young,  and  scarcely  able  to  find  English  winds  to 
convey  my  meaning.  After  showing  me  what  he  was  doing 
already  in  the  way  of  electro  plating,  Mr.  Elkington  sent  me 
back  to  London  in  order  to  read  some  patents  of  his  own, 
asking  me  to  return  if,  after  perusal,  I  still  thought  I  could 
teach  him  anything.  To  my  great  disappointment  I  found 
that  the  chemical  solutions  I  had  been  using  were  actually 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  patents,  although  in  a  manner  (hat 
would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  enable  a  third  person  to  obtain 
practical  results. 


of  another  townsman  of  yours,  Mr.  Josiah  Mason,  who  had 
just  joined  Mr.  Elkington  in  business,  and  whose  name  as 
Sir  Josiah  Mason  will  ever  be  remembered  for  his  munificent 
endowment  for  education.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  not 
be  judged  by  the  novelty  of  my  invention,  but  by  the  results 
which  I  promised,  namely,  or  being  able  to  deposit  with  a 
smooth  surface  30dwt  of  silver  upon  a  dish-cover,  the  crystal- 
line structure  of  the  deposit  having  theretofore  been  a  source 
of  difficulty.  In  this  I  succeeded,  and  " 
to  my  native  country  and  my  mechanical 
parative  Crcesus. 
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also  with  my  brother,  namely,  the  Chronometric  Governor, 
which,  though  less  successful,  commercially  speaking,  than 
the  first,  obtained  for  me  the  advantage  of  bringing  me  into 
contact  with  the  engineering  world,  and  of  fixing  me  perma- 
nently in  this  country.  This  invention  was  in  course  of  time 
applied  by  Sir  George  Airy,  the  then  Astronomer  Royal,  for 
regulating  the  motion  of  his  great  transit  and  touch  record- 
ing instrument  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  where  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  employed. 

Another  early  subject  of  mine,  the  anastatic  printing  pro- 
cess, found  favour  with  Faraday,  "  the  great  and  the  good," 
who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  Friday  evening  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  These  two  circumstances  combined 
obtained  for  me  an  entry  into  scientific  circles,  and  helped  to 
sustain  me  in  difficulty  until,  by  dint  of  a  certain  determina- 
tion to  win,  I  was  able  to  advance  step  by  step  up  to  this 
place  of  honour  situated  within  a  gunshot  of  the  scene  of  my 
earliest  success  in  life,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  time  of  a 
generation.  But  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  my 
heart  still  beats  quick  each  time  I  come  back  to  the  scene  of 
this,  the  determining  incident  of  my  life. 

In  the  same  address  at  the  Midland  Institute, 
Dr.  Siemens  delivered  his  views  as  to  education, 
and  it  will  save  recurring  to  the  subject  if  we  state 
them  briefly  at  this  stage  of  our  article.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  address  being  "  Science  and  Industry," 
it  is  of  course  of  what  is  understood  as  technical 
education  that  he  chiefly  discoursed.  But  there 
was  no  narrowness  of  tone  in  the  speaker's  state- 
ments, which  are  of  great  value  as  the  result  of  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  of  so  large  experience  and 
observation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  at  the  outset  that  Dr. 
Siemens  is  opposed  to  the  too  sharp  division  that 
is  threatened  in  our  English  public  schools,  into 
Classic  Side  and  Modern  Side.  The  old  system 
of  training  only  through  ancient  languages  was 
at  length  found  to  be  unsuited  for  the  wider  re- 
quirements of  modem  life,  but  the  attempt  wholly 
to  dispense  with  such  training  is  equally  to  be 
condemned.  Education  is  incomplete  which  does 
not  join  literary  with  scientific  training.  The  man 
of  the  most  mechanical  calling,  or  what  are 
deemed  the  most  practical  pursuits  in  life,  will 
always  be  the  better  for  having  had  early  literary 
culture.  In  schools  there  is  no  need  to  separate 
the  classical  from  the  technical  training,  a  certain 
time  given  to  the  latter  qualifying  the  mind  the 
better  for  book  work;  just  as  in  after  life  variety  of 
occupation  or  of  study  yields  recreative  and  health- 
ful mental  exercise.  No  school  ought  to  be  with- 
out its  lecture-room  and  museum,  its  laboratory 
and  workshop,  where  at  least  the  principles  or 
elements  of  science  can  be  taught,  and  the  handi- 
ness  and  ingenuity  of  the  pupils  be  educated  or 
drawn  out.  At  the  universities  and  at  colleges, 
laboratories  and  museums  and  lecture-halls  of  a 
higher  range  should  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
wish  to  cultivate  scientific  tastes.  With  the  vast 
increase  of  employments  and  callings  in  our  day, 
beyond  the  conventional  "professions"  of  former 
times,  education  most  have  a  wider  range,  but  the 
special  training  ought  not  to  absorb  the  largest 
share  of  time  until  after  the  ordinary  school  edu- 
cation has  ended.  Then  comes  the  apprenticeship, 
or  the  technical  college,  or  the  school  of  art, 
according  to  the  occupation  in  view — engineer, 
architect,  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  whatever  the 
business  or  craft  may  be. 

The  same  objectionable  division  of  education  is 


found  abroad,  in  the  separation  of  the  Gymnasium 
or  grammar  school,  from  the  real  Schult,  or  tech- 
nical school.  The  training  ought  to  be  combined 
and  simultaneous,  and  the  preparation  for  special 
work  in  life  be  after  the  school  years. 

On  the  whole  Dr.  Siemens  agrees  with  Lord 
Brougham's  pithy  counsel  to  the  young,  "  Try  to 
know  something  about  everything,  and  everything 
about  something."  He  agrees  with  him  also  as'to 
the  unwisdom  of  the  familiar  proverb,  "A  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  some  light  being 
always  better  than  no  light  or  knowledge.  The 
influence  of  broad-minded  as  well  as  specially 
trained  teachers  is  at  present  the  great  desidera- 
tum in  national  education.  As  a  normal  school  for 
science-teachers  the  capacities  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington centre  are  recognised  by  Dr.  Siemens,  and 
he  has  the  liberality  to  say  that  literary  subjects 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  that  art 
and  science  national  training  school. 

There  is  one  noteworthy  difference  between  this 
country  and  the  Continent  by  which  technical  edu- 
cation should  here  be  regulated.  The  proportion 
of  youths  required  for  public  official  duties  is 
greatly  larger  abroad  than  with  us.  A  whole  army 
of  officials  must  be  prepared  for  railways,  factories, 
and  other  departments  which  are  under  Govern- 
ment direction  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  England, 
where  most  great  industrial  undertakings' are  hap- 
pily due  to  private  or  associated  capital  and  enter- 
prise. The  supply  of  competent  agents  for  these 
objects  calls  less  for  mere  routine  training,  or 
knowledge  tested  only  by  competitive  examination, 
and  leaves  a  larger  scope  for  independence  and 
variety  of  qualification,  than  where  most  services 
are  Governmental  and  not  spontaneous  and  self- 
supporting,  as  in  England. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  note  briefly  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous'  fields  of  research  and  work  to 
which  Dr.  Siemens  has  turned  to  good  account 
his  own  training  and  efforts.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  to  chronological  order  in  this  summary, 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  chief  subjects  to  which 
he  has  devoted  attention.  Nor  can  we  go  into 
details  such  as  would  be  more  in  place  in  journals 
connected  with  special  departments— engineering, 
metallurgic,  electrical,  or  others — but  merely  to 
refer  to  such  matters  as  have  most  interest  for  the 
general  public. 

The  one  leading  idea  in  all  the  practical  works 
of  Dr.  Siemens  is  the  best  method  of  applying  and 
economising  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  service  of 
man.  Thus  his  attention  was  early  turned  to  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat,  as  revealed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Carnot,  Joule,  Grove,  and  other  men 
of  science.  The  motor  power  of  caloric  as  used 
in  the  steam-engine  he  thought  might  be  made 
to  produce  greater  mechanical  effect  with  less 
waste  of  energy.  In  the  best  engines  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  the  heat  is  directly  avail- 
able, much  of  the  force  being  lost  in  the  escape  of 
the  heated  products  of  combustion,  and  in  heating 
the  water  in  the  condenser.  This  led  to  his  pro- 
duction of  what  he  called  a  "Regenerator  Engine," 
the  principle  of  which  is  to  recover  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  caloric  usually  lost,  and  also  to  save 
waste  of  fuel  by  using  vapour  heated  to  a  high 
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temperature  under  pressure.  Great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  this  direction  since  the  time  of 
Watt,  especially  in  marine  engines,  but  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  attending  the  use  of  superheated 
steam  have  prevented  the  application  of  the 
regenerating  principle  to  the  extent  anticipated  by 
Dr.  Siemens.  He  has  more  successfully  applied 
the  principle  in  his  Regenerative  Gas  Furnace, 
carried  out  in  connection  with  his  brother  Frede- 
rick Siemens,  an  invention  of  vast  importance, 
especially  in  metallurgy.'  By  this  arrangement  of 
the  combustion  of  gas-fuel,  great  economy  has 
been  attained,  as  well  as  such  a  degree  of  heat- 
power  as  to  achieve  processes  not  to  be  attempted 
in  ordinary  furnaces.  The  economy  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  a  ton  of  iron  can  be  heated  to  the 
welding-point  with' seven  hundredweight  of  coal, 
and  a  ton  of  steel  melted  with  twelve  hundred- 
weight; whilst  from  two  to  three  tons  of  coke 
were  formerly  employed  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

The  most  important  commercial  bearing  of  this 
invention  has  been  the  production  of  steel  by  what 
is  known  as  "  the  open-hearth .  process."  This 
was  stated  in  an  inaugural  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  Siemens,  in  1877,  as  President  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute.  In  this  address,  the  whole  of 
which  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  due  credit  is 
given  to  Huntsman,  Bessemer,  Whitworth,  Krupp, 
-and  other  labourers  in  the  same  department  of 
metallurgy;  and  his  own  process,  known  as  "the 
Siemens- Martin  process,"  is  thus  referred  to : — 


furnace  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
steel  upon  the  open  hearth,  and  I  remember  proposing  it  for 
such  a  purpose  to  Mr.  Abraham  Darby,  of  Elibw  Yale,  in 
1861.  Ever  since  that  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  real- 
isation of  this  idea,  which  has  been  retarded,  however,  by 
those  untoward  circumstances  which  ever  intervene  between 
a  men  conception  and  its  practical  realisation,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  I  had  established  experimental  steel  works  at 
Birmingham,  that  1  was  enabled  to  combat  in  detail  the 
various  difficulties  which  at  one  time  looked  well-nigh  in- 
superable. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  Messrs.  Pierre  and  Entire  Martin,  of 
Sireuit,  who  had  obtained  licences  for  furnaces  to  melt  steel 
both  in  pots  and  on  the  open  hearth,  succeeded,  after  a  abort 
period  of  experimenting,  in  introducing  into  the  market  open- 
hearth  steel  of  excellent  quality. 

Messrs.  Martin  gave  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
steel  by  the  dissolution  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  scrap  in  a 
bath  of  pig  metal,  whilst  my  own  efforts  were  more  especially 
directed:  to  the  production  of  steel  by  the  use  of  pig  metal 
and  iron  ores,  either  in  the  raw  stale,  or  in  a  more  or  less 
reduced  condition,  which  latter  process  is  the  one  mostly 
employed  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  open- 
hearth  process  consists  in  its  not  being  dependent  upon  a 
limited  time  for  its  results.  The  heat  of  the  furnace  is  such 
that  the  fluid  bath  ofmetal,  after  being  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point  of  carburisation,  maybe  maintained  in  that  condition 
for  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  during  which  samples  can 
be  token  and  tested,  and  additions  either  of  pie  metal,  of 
wrought  scrap,  spongy  metal,  or  ore,  may  be  made  to  it  so 
as  to  adjust  the  metal  to  the  desired  temper.  The  requisite 
proportion  of  spiegeleisen,  or  ferro-manganese,  is  then  added 
in  the  solid  condition,  and  the  result  is  a  bath  of  metal,  the 
precise  chemical  condition  of  which  is  known,  and  which  has 


The  application  of  steel  to  artillery  and  other 
military  purposes,  first  introduced  by  Krupp  in  the 
year  of  our  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  has  been 
since  followed  by  its  use  in  shipbuilding,  and  there 
are  other  uses  possible.  Improvements  both  in 
production  and  application  are  among  the  subjects 
which  Dr.  Siemens  has  helped  to  make  known  by 
his  addresses,  and  by  his  experiments-  at  the 
Sample  Steel  Works  at  Birmingham.  These  works 
were  constructed  partly  with  the  view  of  experi- 
menting on  the  direct  production  of  steel  andiron 
from  the  ore,  by  a  rotatory  furnace  anrj  other  con- 
trivances; and  samples  thus  obtained  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  various  steel  works  of  great 
extent,  either  under  his  direct  supervision,  or  by 
others  under  his  licence,  and  from  these  works  a 
large  proportion  of  the  steel  required  in  commerce 
at  home  and  abroad  is  now  annually  produced. 
Some  of  the  Siemens  furnaces  will  hold  a  charge 
of  twelve,  tons,  and  will  produce  twenty  to  thirty 
tons  of  steel  in  twenty-four  hours,  steel  of  high 
quality  and  uniformity,  such  as  is  required  for 
boilers  and  for  machinery. 

We  have  said  that  these  practical  results  arose 
from  consideration  of  the  principle  of  using  the 
motive  power  stored  up  by  nature  in  the  shape  of 
fuel,  the  product  of  solar  energy  in  ancient  epochs 
of  the  earth.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  supply  of 
power  to  be  obtained  from  the  sun,  not  thus 
stored,  but  coming  direct  to  us  by  solar  radiation, 
is  of  amount  immeasurably  greater.  This  force  is 
now  expended  in  producing  rain  and  wind  and  all 
the  natural  phenomena  of  season  and  climate  and 
life,  as  well  as  in  producing  sunshine  and  the 
sensation  of  heat.  That  it  may  be  more  utilised 
for  mechanical  and  motive  power  is  a  favourite 
notion  of  Dr.  Siemens ;  and  on  the  same  principle 
he  views  with  sympathy  the  proposals  for  utilising 
other  natural  forces  which  less  thoughtful  men 
treat  as  chimerical.  He  sees  no  absurdity,  for 
instance,  in  the  project  for  using  the  tides  of  the 
sea  or  the  waters  of  Niagara  for  practical  purposes. 
He  said  so  in  a  remarkable  lecture  delivered  in 
the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow,  in  1878,  "On  the 
Utilisation  of  Heat  and  other  Natural  Forces." 

It  would  not,  he  said,  be  necessary  to  seek  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  for  an  application  of  this  mode  of  trans- 
mitting the  natural  force  of  falling  water,  as  there  is  perhaps 
no  country  where  this  force  abounds  to  a  greater  extent  than 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  with  its  elevated  lands  and 
heavy  rainfalls.  You  have  already  conducted  the  water  of 
one  of  your  high-level  lochs  to  Glasgow,  by  means  or  a  gigan- 
tic tube,  and  how  much  easier  would  it  be  to  pass  the  water 
in  its  descent  from  elevated  lands  through  turbines,  and  to 
transmit  the  vast  amount  of  force  that  might  thus  be  collected, 
by  means  of  stout  metallic  conductors,  to  towns  and  villages 
for  the  supply  of  light  and  mechanical  power  I 

Much  might  be  said,  also,  regarding  the  utilisation  of  the 
irregular  force  of  the  wind,  which  represents  an  enormous 
aggregate  of  available  energy  capable  of  collection  and  distri- 
bution in  countries  where  other  sources  of  energy  may  be 
wanting. 

A  number  of  windmills,  such  as  may  be  constantly  seen 
working  in  Holland  for  the  drainage  of  the  land,  might,  for 
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leads  us  to  notice  another  field  of  research  in 
which  Dr.  Siemens  has  been  engaged  in  recent 
years.  In  all  the  great  enterprises  arising  out  of 
the  application  of  electricity  to  practical  uses,  he 
has  borne  a  conspicuous  part.  In  telegraph 
engineering  he  early  took  a  deep  interest,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  brothers  Werner  and  Carl 
Siemens,  he  established  works,  which  have  now 
a  world-wide  reputation,  under  the  name  of  the 
firm,  "Siemens  Brothers."  From  this  establish- 
ment have  been  sent  the  Indo-European,  the 
North  China,  the  Brazilian,  and  other  lines  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  greatest 
enterprise  was  laying  the  Direct  United  States 
Cable  in  1874  and  1875.  In  laying  this  cable 
the  famous  steamer,  the  Faraday,  was  specially 
constructed  according  to  the  design  of  Dr.  Sie- 
mens, in  consultation  with  the  late  William 
Froude.  Its  peculiarity  was  having  the  stem  and 
stern  alike,  so  that  by  merely  reversing  the  motion 
of  the  engine  the  ship  could  advance  or  recede 
without  risk  of  hurting  or  twisting  the  cable  by 
turning;  and  this  power  of  turning  was  made 
independent  of  forward  motion  by  the  use  of  two 
screw  propellers  placed  at  a  slight  angle  converg- 
ing towards  the  stern.  Bow  and  stern  were  thus 
convertible,  and  a  rudder,  if  required,  conld  be 
liberated  at  either  end.  All  the  other  arrangements 
were  of  a  masterly  conception,  whether  for  the  pay- 
ing-out of  the  cable  or  for  possible  emergencies. 
The  work  not  being  finished  in  the  favourable 
weather  of  one  season,  the  cable  was  buoyed,  and 
the  work  completed  the  next  season.  A  fault  hav- 
ing been  detected,  another  return  to  England  was 
needed  for  procuring  a  piece  of  cable  sufficient  to 
repair  the  damage ;  and  the  line  was  finally  opened 
on  the  1 5th  September,  1875.  Since  then  his  firm 
have  successfully  laid  three  more  transatlantic 
cables,  one  for  a  French  and  two  for  an  American 
company. 

The  best  methods  of  applying  electricity  to 
illumination  is  a  question  of  present  public  interest, 
to  the  solution  of  which  Dr.  Siemens  has  contri- 
buted his  part.  As  much  remains  to  be  settled 
before  the  new  system  of  lighting  supplants  older 
methods  to  any  great  extent,  we  do  not  enter  into 
details,  but  quote  what  will  interest  many,  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Siemens  as  to  position  and  pro- 
spect of  gas  and  gas  companies  in  face  of  the 
expected  competition. 

Who  would  venture  to  say  that  the  electric  light  is  not  a 
practical  illuminant  destined  to  work  as  great  a  change  as  gas- 
fighting  did  before  it,  many  years  ago?  But  although  I  pre- 
dict a  great  future  for  electric  light  as  being  the  most  bril- 
liant, the  cheapest,  and  the  least  objectionable  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  of  alt  illuminonts,  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  consider  that  the  days  of  gas  must  therefore  be  numbered. 
Gas  companies  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
their  monopoly  position,'  which  position  is,  generally  speaking, 
not  productive  of  desire  for  change.  The  electric  light  has 
furnished  for  them  the  incentive  to  advance,  and  the  effect  of 
that  incentive  has  told  already,  in  improved  street  lighting 
by  gas.  But  although  gas  may  have  to  yield  to  the  electric 
light  the  illumination  of  our  lighthouses,  halls,  and  even 
drawing-rooms,  it  will  be  in  a  position,  I  believe,  to  hold  its 
own  as  a  domestic  ilhiminant,  owing  to  its  great  convenience 
of  usage,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  subdivided 
and  regulated.  The  loss  which  it  is  likely  to  sustain  in  large 
appliances  as  an  illuminant  would  be  more  than  compensated 


by  its  use  as  a  heating  agent,  to  which  the  attention  of  bothr 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  has  latterly  been  largely 
directed.  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  I  believe,  whengaseous 
fuel  will  almost  entirel  y  take  the  place  of  solid  fuel  for  heat- 
ing, for  obtaining  motive  power,  and  for  the  domestic  grate  ; 
and  if  gas  companies  and  corporations  rightly  understand  their 
mission,  they  will  take  timely  steps  to  supply,  separately, 
healing  gas  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  the  demand  lor  which 
would  soon  be  tenfold  the  gas  consumption  of  the  present 
day.  The  economy  and  the  comfort  which  would  accrue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  by  such  a  change  would  be 
great  indeed,  and  it  would,  amongst  other  things:,  effect  a 
radical  cure  of  that  great  bugbear  of  our  winter  existence,  a 
smoky  atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  the  "  smoke  nuisance "  abate- 
ment, and  domestic  economy  and  comfort  in  con- 
nection with  fireplaces,  Dr.  Siemens  has  invented 
and  recommended  a  combined  gas  and  coke  grate. 
The  air  required  for  combustion  is  heated  in  pass- 
ing to  the  burners,  so  that  the  warmth  usually 
wasted  below  the  grate  and  up  the  chimney  is  as 
far  as  possible  brought  forward,  and  radiation  of 
heat  increased.  He  considers  the  open  English 
grate,  if  thus  adapted,  better  than  the  best  stoves. 

A  novel  and  interesting  application  of  electri- 
city was  brought  before  the  British  Association 
last  year,  in  which  Dr.  Siemens  proved  by  experi- 
ments that  the  electric  light  may  be  made  a 
powerful  adjunct  to  the  resources  of  horticulture. 
With  the  precaution  of  absorbing  by  a  screen  of 
clear  glass  the  invisible  highly  refrangible  rays  of 
the  spectrum,  which  are  found  to  injure  vegetation, 
the  plants  exposed  continuously  to  the  electric 
light  excelled  in  rapidity  of  growth  and  strength 
of  substance  those  exposed  to  alternate  sunlight 
and  darkness.  Even  in  regard  to  hothouse  fruits 
the  gardener  may  come  to  be  independent  of 
season  and  climate,  and  may  be  able  to  produce 
new  varieties  by  this  agency.  The  paper  is  printed 
in  the  British  Association  Reports  of  last  year. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  reference  to 
other  matters  with  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Siemens 
has  been  associated.  The  mere  list  of  papers  and 
memoirs  prepared  by  him  for  the  journals  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  other  bodies, 
with  lectures  and  addresses  on  various  occasions,, 
would  form  a  large  catalogue.  His  life  has  pro- 
bably been  too  incessantly  busy  to  have  left  time 
for  larger  authorship  on  any  special  subject,  but  a 
volume  of  these  various  articles,  collected  and  re- 
edited,  would  be  a  valuable  and  acceptable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  science  and  industrial 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  he  has  been  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  several  of  the  societies  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  that  he  has  received 
numerous  medals  and  prize-awards ;  that  he  is 
honorary  member  of  many  institutions  at  home  and 
abroad,  ex.  gr.,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm,  and 
the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society ;  that  he  is 
an  ll.d,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dublin ;  a  d.c.l.  of  Ox- 
ford ;  an  officer  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour,  - 
and  member  of  the  Athenaeum,  Philosophical,  and 
Royal  Society  Clubs.  These,  and  such  distinc- 
tions as  receiving  the  Bessemer  Medal,  the  Royal 
Albert  Medal,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society 
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of  Arts,  are  all  the  spontaneous  tributes  of  fellow- 
workers  in  science  and  ait.  Except  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  the  appointment  as  a  digniiario  of 
the  Brazilian  Order  of  the  Rose  is,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  only  national  or  Government  honour 


conferred  upon  him.  Any  similar  recognition  by 
our  own  Government  would  be  universally  re- 
garded as  a  well-merited  honour,  and  a  just  recom- 
pense for  unusual  services  rendered  to  the 
advantage  of  our  national  wealth  and  reputation. 


TIR    f£d£rAL: 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SWISS  SHOOTING  HATCH. 


THE  2nd  of  last  August  was  a  brilliantly  fine 
day,  and  the  heat  hi  the  railway  carnages 
was  most  oppressive  as  the  train  slowly  drew 
itself  towards  Fribourg,  and  presently  entered  its 
crowded  station. 

The  crowd  was  a  singular  one ;  hundreds  of 
Swiss  riflemen  were  going  to  and  returning  home 
from  the  great  "  Tir  Federal,"  which  creates  so 
great  an  enthusiasm  each  alternate  year  in  Switzer- 
land, and  is  so  little  known  here.  Perhaps  some 
account  of  this  national  gathering  may  be  interest- 
ing to  Englishmen.  It  occurs  at  a  season  when 
many  of  our  countrymen  are  taking  their  summer 
holiday  amidst  the  Swiss  Alps.  It  offers  oppor- 
tunities of  mingling  freely  not  only  with  the  pea- 
santry, but  also  with  the  less-known  gentry  of 
Switzerland,  of  seeing  many  curious  sights,  and 
of  competing  in  an  exciting  shooting  match  for 
magnificent  prizes.  And  yet  few  English  officers 
and  civilians,  who  take  great  interest  in  the 
Wimbledon  gathering,  know  anything  of  this  one. 

The  Federal  shooting  fete  is  of  great  antiquity, 
although  the  society,  as  it  now  exists,  only  came 
into  being  in  the  year  1814.  During  that  year  it 
was  inaugurated  as  a  Federal  gathering  at  Aarau, 
and  afterwards  the  fetes  were  held  at  Bale  in 
1827;  Geneva,  1828;  Fribourg,  1819;  Soleur, 
1 840  ;  Coire,  1 842,  and  so  on  at  different  principal 
towns  every  two  years,  the  last  one  preceding  the 
Fribourg  one  of  1881  being  held  at  Bale  in  1879. 
But  four  hundred  years  ago  almost  every  village  in 
Switzerland  had  its  shooting  matches,  just  as  we 
in  England  have  our  cricket  clubs.  In  the  year 
'+47 — scarcely  three  years  after  a  long  siege,  and 
the  battle  of  St.  James's  on  the  Sihl,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  carnival — a  reunion  of  the 
shooting  clubs  of  the  canton,  in  which  fifteen 
hundred  confederates  shared,  took  place  in  the 
town  of  Zurich.  Next,  in  1452,  at  the  ancient 
little  village  of  Sursee,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
the  first  grand  shooting  match  was  organised. 
The  councillors  and  magistrates  issued  a  general 
invitation,  and  the  invitation  was  responded  to 
not  only  by  numbers  of  the  Swiss,  but  by  marks- 
men from  many  other  countries.  The  weapon 
used  was  exclusively  the  crossbow.  In  1453  and 
1458  similar  shooting  matches  also  took  place  at 
Berne  and  Breune,  and  about  the  same  time  at 
Strasbourg  and  Constance.  An  insult  offered  at 
Constance  to  the  Swiss  bowmen  bo  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  their  fellow -townsmen  of  Lucerne, 
that  the  city  council  sent  an  appeal  to  all  the  con- 


federates to  obtain  satisfaction,  and,  before  they 
had  even  time  to  respond,  the  troops  of  Lucerne 
and  Unterwalden,  burning  with  indignation,  in- 
vaded Thurgovie  and  seized  upon  Wemfelden, 
where  the  knight  Berthold  resided,  cousin  to 
one  of  the  insulters  of  Constance ;  they  levied  a 
war  contribution  of  five  thousand  florins,  and  then 
retired ;  so  the  fete  of  Constance  proved  a  costly 
affair. 

In  1462  Soleur  called  the  cantons  to  a  great 
shooting  contest,  and  entertained  all  comers  free 
of  cost.  After  this  great  cantonal  contest  "Tirs" 
became  common. 

At  the  one  held  in  1485  at  St.  Gall  arque- 
buses appeared  for  the  first  time  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  next  remarkable  gathering  of  this 
kind  was  held  in  1504,  at  Zurich.  The  burgo- 
master and  council  issued  an  invitation  to  a  shoot- 
ing match  with  the  crossbow  and  arquebus.  This 
invitation  was  printed,  and  is  the  oldest  known 
document  which  issued  from  the  Zurich  printing 
presses.  A  copy  of  it  is  still  preserved.  It  was 
addressed  not  only  to  all  Switzerland,  but  also  to 
the  towns  of  Vienna,  Ofen,  Lubeck,  Maesbricht, 
Augsburg,  etc.,  and  even  to  the  Roman  king,  the 
Palatine  princes,  and  many  other  persons  of  note. 
Already  the  custom  had  been  established  of  the 
council  of  the  town  where  the  match  was  held 
granting  from  the  municipal  funds  sums  of  money 
for  prizes,  and  Zurich  on  this  occasion  gave  thirty- 
two  prizes  and  seven  bounties  at  the  arquebus  con- 
test, and  a  like  number  at  the  crossbow  match. 

We  find  each  shooter  had  to  pay  one  and  a  half 
florins  for  his  ticket,  and  for  this  he  had  a  right 
to  twenty-eight  shots.  The  distance  was  about 
seven  hundred  feet,  at  three  targets,  whose  dia- 
meter was  five  feet  each.  The  first  day  the  shoot- 
ing was  open  for  ten  hours;  on  the  succeeding 
ones  for  seven  hours.  It  appears  the  Council  of 
Zurich  provided  the  visitors  with  bread,  wine, 
cheese,  fruit,  and  other  eatables.  Many  tents  arose 
on  the  ground,  and  a  gay  fair  went  on  during  the 
whole  of  the  time. 

The  Switzers  of  those  days  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  wonderful  shots  we  generally  imagine, 
for  the  first  prize  of  1 1  o  florins  was  gained  by  a 
Tyrolese  marksman  from  Innsbruck  ;  and  of  the 
thirty-two  others  only  seven  were  gained  by 
natives.  .The  majority  or  the  prizes  fell  to  the 
crossbow  men  of  Southern  Germany.  The  same 
fact  held  good  in  the  arquebus  contest  which  fol- 
lowed. The  first  rules  were  drawn  up  at  this 
79 
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shooting  fete  of  Zurich,  and  continue  to  the  pre- 
sent day.    They  run  as  follows. 

At  these  reunions  of  shooting1  no  one  must  pre- 
sent himself  without  his  proper  arms,  his  ammuni- 
tion, his  ticket,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  pay 
for  it.  Two  shooters  cannot  make  use  of  the 
same  arquebus.  It  is  equally  unlawful  to  make 
use  of  weapons  which  are  not  admitted.  Every 
shooter  must  let  his  weapon  be  examined  by  the 
chief  of  bis  section,  and  have  it  marked  by  the 
seal  of  the  town  or  canton  which  gives  the  fete. 

From  1504.  to  1822  matches  regularly  took  place 
in  alternate  towns.  At  Aarau,  in  1821,  the  can- 
tonal shooting  match  was  to  take  place,  but 
Schmid-Gugot,  the  president,  proposed  that  in- 
stead of  a  Cantonal  a  Federal  Society  of  Riflemen 
should  be  formed.  The  objects  desired  are  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  statutes : 

"  We  desire  thereby  to  create  a  close  union 
of  affection  amongst  the  confederates,  to  add  to 
the  strength  of  our  country  by  good  fellowship 
and  the  increase  of  friendly  feeling,  and  at  the 
same  time  each  one  to  contribute  what  he  can 
afford  for  the  encouragement  of  good  shooting, 
which  is  so  indispensable  for  the  defence  of  our 

In  1872  special  membership  ceased,  and  the 
competition  was  thrown  open  to  all  comers.  Con- 
sequently we  find  in  the  contest  of  1872,  not  only 
numerous  successful  competitors  from  each  of  the 
twenty-three  Swiss  cantons,  but  that  Germany 
gained  sixty-nine,  France  fifteen,  Austria  twenty- 
one,  Italy  seventeen,  and  England  two  prizes. 
In  1874  our  country  was  not  represented  at  all. 
In  1876  again  two  prizes  fell  to  our  share,  and  in 
1879  one.  This  year,  1881,  only  a  single  English 
gentleman  was  present,  though  strangely  enough 
there  were  two  Chinese.  We  have  not  heard  the 
final  result  of  the  match,  but  when  we  were  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  contest  our  fellow-country- 
man had  already  gained  one  cup.  As  a  caution 
to  any  Englishman  who  may  be  disposed  another 
year  to  visit  the  "  Tir  Federal,"  we  must  add  our 
compatriot's  rifle  was  stolen  from  the  rack  in  the 
shooting  stand  during  his  absence. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted,  having  given  a 
slight  outline  of  the  history  "of  the  "  Tir  Federal," 
to  sketch  it  as  we  saw  it  last  August  in  Fribourg. 
And  first  for  the  town.  A  queer  old-fashioned 
one  it  is,  with  narrow  streets  and  carved  mediaeval 
houses ;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  fortified  wall,  for- 
merly entered  by  five  gates,  of  which  only  one 
remains.  It  was  also  protected  by  a  moat.  At 
one  time  Fribourg  was  a  place  of  importance,  for 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  was  extensively 
carried  on.  The  trade  has  left  the  place,  and  it 
has  no  industry,  the  population,  which  numbers 
n,ooo,  consisting  of  noblesse  and  poor  people.' 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  Bourgillon  gate  is  a 
noble  palace  where  the  Jesuits  in  the  day  of  their 
■  power  reigned  ;  bnt  they  are  turned  ont  now,  and 
the  building  is  used  as  a  public  school. 

The  little  city  is  romantically  situated,  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  River  Sarine,  and  there 
are  pretty  walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
whole  place  was  in  holiday  attire ;  flags,  arches, 
patriotic  mottoes  everywhere.    Even  the  old  lin- 


den-tree of  Marat  has  the  Fribourg  standard 
waving  above  its  venerable  greenery. 

Nothing  about  the  town  is  more  touching  than 
the  legend  of  this  lime-tree.  On  the  12nd  of 
June,  14.76,  the  Swiss  patriots,  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  fought  the  Battle  of  Marat.  With  a 
fever  of  excitement  raging  in  Fribourg,  the  inha- 
bitants mounted  the  ramparts,  and  watched  during 
all  the  long  hot  day.  Evening  was  falling,  when 
a  blood-covered  soldier  was  seen  flying  towards 
the  gate.  Soon  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  their 
own  townsmen.  He  rushed  into  the  square,  and 
then,  covered  with  wounds,  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood  and  the  strain  of  his  long  run,  fell,  mutter- 
ing one  word,  "  Victory  I "  In  his  helmet  he  wore 
a  branch  of  lime — it  was  planted  in  memory  of 
him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  laid  him  down 
to  die.  It  is  a  very  old  tree  now,  carefully  held 
up  by  a  solid  timber  framework,  and  under  it  gay 
soldiers  of  to-day  sit  and  smoke. 

A  very  pretty  sight  it  is  to  see  the  different  can- 
tonal badges  worn  by  the  hundreds  of  shooters. 
Some  have  high-peaked  hats  with  bunches  of 
pampas  grass  waving  like  grey  feathers;  others 
cockades.  The  thousands  of  visitors  and  inhabi- 
tants all  wear  festive  dresses,  and  are  decorated 
with  ribbons  and  little  medals.  For  Fribourg  to- 
day not  only  welcomes  the  rifle  shooters  of  Swit- 
zerland, but  also  celebrates  the  400th  anniver- 
sary of  its  admission  into  the  confederation.  The 
only  people  who  look  ordinary  are  the  policemen; 
fifteen  ol  these  march  out  of  the  council-house  in 
new  holland  smocks  and  straw  hats.  Surely  never 
were  fifteen  more  peaceable  creatures  set  to  keep 
order  amongst  many  hundreds  of  men  who,  rifles 
in  hand,  parade  the  streets  ;  and  surely  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Switzerland  that  this  handful  of  police 
had  next  to  nothing  to  do,  and  were  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  assigned  them  1 

The  grand  suspension  bridge  which  crosses  the 
vale  of  the  Sarine,  and  connects  Fribourg  with  the 
hills  beyond,  is  246  yards  long,  and  is  fifty-one 
yards  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  prospect  of 
the  immense  traffic  which  must  pass  across  it  dur- 
ing the  festival,  the  suspension  ropes  have  been 
strengthened  at  a  cost  of  100,000  francs,  though 
at  the  time  of  its  opening  in  1834  five  large 
cannon,  dragged  by  fifty  horses,  and  accompanied 
by  throe  hundred  men,  were  marched  across  to  try 
its  strength.  No  strain,  however,  has  ever  caused 
the  least  depression,  and  on  this  evening  the 
bridge  presents  a  very  gay  spectacle. 

At  either  end  is  a  triumphal  arch.  On  the 
top  of  the  one  near  Fribourg  an  electric  light  is 
placed,  which  illuminates  with  a  flood  of  intense 
brightness  the  valley  below,  the  opposite  hills, 
and  the  casine  of  the  shooting  grounds  beyond. 
It  lights  up  the  noble  figure  of  Helvetia,  which 
crowns  and  completes  the  white  marble  arch  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge.  The  figure  stands 
gracefully  resting  one  hand  on  the  shield  by  her 
side,  and  stretching  the  other  out  in  welcome.  The 
golden  star  on  her  forehead  sparkles,  as  also  does 
the  motto  beneath  herfeet,  "Freresd'arrnes:  Salut." 

Next  morning  crowds  of  fresh  marksmen  come 
pouring  into  Fribourg,  warm  greetings  are  being 
given  in  the  streets,  pavements  swept  and  watered. 
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new  wreaths  suspended  overhead ;  and  we  are  off 
through  the  square  and  under  the  shade  of  the 
lindens,  across  the  bridge,  and  up  the  steep  ascent 
to  the  Schonberg.  This  is  on  a  hill  of  no  great 
height,  but  far  beyond  rise  the  distant  Alpine 
peaks,  capped  with  snow.  Many  pretty  costumes 
pass  us ;  everything  is  bright  and  cheery  in  the 
lovely  sunshine.  We  pass  under  another  archway, 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  nicely  laid-out  shooting 
grounds.  The  first  building  to  which  we  come  is 
the  casine.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  place  (the 
material  used  in  all  the  erections  is  wood),  deco- 
rated with  banners.  Inside  it  is  very  spacious, 
and  capable  of  holding  3,500  persons.  During 
the  day  it  is  used  as  an  excellently  arranged 
restaurant,  at  night  for  a  concert-room.  Here  it 
is,  when  the  fete  is  opened  and  closed,  all  the 
grand  ceremonials  are  gone  through,  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  President 
are  good  enough  to  pronounce  patriotic  speeches 
before  they  place  the  federal  flag  upon  the 
"Pavilion  des  Prix"  or  remove  it.  Reports  of 
orations  are  given  in  the  daily  fete-paper,  and  are 
amusingly  grand.  This  large  hail  is  made  elegant 
by  very  simple  means.  The  supporting  pillars  are 
unbar  ked  pine-trunks.  The  roof  is  also  of  shades  of 
green,  and  round  the  walls  are  hung  the  shields 
of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  with  the  dates  of  their 
admission  into  the  confederation,  and  behind  the 
president's  rostrum  are  blazoned,  as  common 
property,  the  names  of  their  greatest  patriots. 

We  next  visit  the  pavilion  of  prizes.  The  show 
is  splendid,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  value  repre- 
sented is  over  300,000  francs,  or  /"iz,ooo.  The 
articles  comprise  watches,  medals,  cups,  cases  of 
spoons,  fish  knives  and  forks,  salad  spoons  and 
bowls,  lea  and  coffee  services,  purses.  From  Mel- 
bourne came  a  group  of  bronze  emus.  But  the 
grandest  of  all  was  a  magnificent  cup  of  great 
height  and  beauty;  on  the  rough  ground  from 
which  the  stem  sprang  stood  exquisitely  moulded 
figures  of  Tell  and  his  boy.  He,  with  his  cross- 
bow in  one  hand  and  the  apple  transfixed  by  the 
arrow  in  the  other,  is  holding  it  up  as  he  speaks 
with  a  gesture  of  freedom  and  defiance.  Upon 
the  cup  is  the  inscription,  telling  that  it  is  a  gift 
from  "King  William  in  of  the  Netherlands," 
that  is,  the  Emperor  of  Germany.*  This  cup  goes 
with  the  first  prize,  and  is  kept  in  the  can- 
ton of  the  winner  for  two  years,  that  is  till  the 
next  Tir  Federal,  when  it  is  again  shot  for.  We 
pass  on  now.  towards  the  shooting  ranges.  Before 
climbing  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand, 
we  turn  for  a  moment  down  a  street  of  wooden 
booths  and  shows — "  the  street  of  the  world." 
This  is  the  fair  of  the  ffite.  There  are  stalls  for 
sweetmeats  and  ices,  cheap  jewellery,  and  number- 
less toy  shooting  booths  ;  also  shows  with  the 
usual  dwarfs,  fat  women,  and  wild  Indians.  We 
gladly  escape  from  the  horrid  din  of  cymbals  and 
horns  and  make  our  way  to  the  shooting  stand. 

The  stand  is  234  yards  long,  and  is  a  convenient 
length  for  130  targets,  of  which  no  are  at  a  dis- 
tance of  300  yards  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side, 
and  10  at  450  yards.  The  difficulty  of  hitting 
these  long-range  targets  is  increased  also  by  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  ground. 


The  building  is  a  handsome  wooden  shed  with 
a  kind  of  tower  in  the  centre ;  it  is  decorated  its 
whole  length  with  the  different  shields  and  flags 
of  the  cantons,  and  the  legend  is  blazoned  in 
enormous  letters  along  it,  "  In  aug  das  Ziel,  In 
arm  die  kraft."  The  entrances  at  a  few  yards 
distance  are  on  this  side.  The  price  of  a  ticket 
is,  to  admit  to  the  whole  of  the  four  "bonnees 
cibles,"  or  long  targets  (and  including  "une  carte 
de  banquet "),  for  the  entire  fete,  27  francs  50  cen- 
times. Entrance  by  persons  who  are  not  season- 
ticket  holders  is  1  franc  into  the  stand.  A  single 
shot  is  charged  25  cents,  or  ijrf. ;  a  double  one, 
50  cents,  or  5^.  The  points  made  are  repaid  after 
the  twentieth  is  passed  up  to  the  number  of  600  at 
the  rate  of  z  Jrf.  each,  only  on  600  points  too  must 
be  gained  at  the  long  distance.  The  plan  of  the 
shooting  last  year  at  Fribourg  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Bale  two  years  ago.  Two  hundred  points 
made  on  the  revolving  targets  gain  a  little  cup, 
and  four  hundred  a  targe  cup,  but  the  marksman 
who  wishes  to  gain  both  cups  must  make  the  last 
200  points  at  the  long  range.  The  "  cartoon,"  or 
plate  of  the  target,  is  two  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is 
divided  into  three  parts  or  circles  of  (1)  ig'6 
inches;  (2)  11-8113  inches;  (3)s'9  inchearthesc 
count  for  one,  two,  or  three  points.  At  the  long 
range  the  largest  is  2  feet  1 1+339  inches,  and  is  sub- 
divided into  circles  of  (1)  1  feet  y$-i  inches;  (2) 
157484  inches;  (3)  7-492  inches,  representing 
also  one,  two,  or  three  points.  The  repayment 
money  is  not  returned  in  cash,  but  in  cups,  a 
watch,  or  some  other  article  of  equivalent  value. 
At  former  fetes  the  king  of  the  shooters  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  man  who  during  the  whole  week 
had  made  the  highest  number  of  points.  But  it 
is  not  so  now,  10,000  francs,  £%3$  6r.  \d.,  are 
reserved  for  the  best  "series"  of  100  shots,  and 
he  who  makes  the  largest  number  of  these  "  series  " 
is  considered  the  best  shot.  Each  marksman  has 
the  right  to  shoot  ten  series.  Printed  Tables  of 
the  different  series,  with  distances  and  prizes,  and 
miscellaneous  rules  of  the  competition,  are  posted 
and  distributed. 

An  innovation  was  last  year  introduced  in 
the  old  plan  of  the  Federal  match.  It  consists 
of  shooting  by  sections.  This  plan  has  not  as  yet 
been  admitted  even  into  the  shooting  matches  of 
the  cantons  and  district  clubs.  Strict  rules  are 
enforced  to  keep  order,  and  the  prizes  are  given 
half  in  money,  and  the  ten  sections  which  have 
shot  the  best  obtain  in  addition  some  silver  laurel- 
leaves.  Its  object  is  to  improve  the  general  or 
lower  class  of  shooting. 

At  the  early  hour  we  visited  it  the  stand  was  in 
the  shade,  the  morning  thus  being  the  most  favour- 
able time  for  the  marksmen.  By  the  rules  of  the 
"  Tir  Federal "  each  man  may  either  stand  or  kneel 
to  aim,  but  we  noticed  few  preferred  to  remain 
erect.  A  shutter  in  front  of  each  target  fell  for  an 
instant  after  each  shot — if  white,  a  good  point 
had  been  made  ;  if  black,  the  reverse. 

It  was  as  strange  to  see  the  rapid  regularity  of 
the  falling  and  rising  shutters  along  the  whole 
line  of  targets  as  to  hear  the  unceasing  crack  of 
the  rifles. 

The  tete  began  on  July  31st,  and  closed  on 
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August  9th.  On  the  roth  August  the  prizes  were 
distributed.  There  was  no  day  of  rest  and  reli- 
gious observance,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
land  largely  Protestant,  and  such  as  honourably 
marks  our  English  military  as  well  as  civil  life. 
French  usages  have  long  prevailed  in  Switzerland, 
to  its  dishonour.  On  Sundays  the  shooting  began 
at  i  p.m.,  on  the  other  days  at  6  a.m.  One  hour's 
rest  from  twelve  to  one  was  allowed  each  day,  and 
the  shooting  match  closed  each  evening  at  half-past 
seven.  A  discharge  of  cannon  daily  opened  and 
closed  the  proceedings.  No  person  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  stand  except  he  presents  at  the  door  a 
ticket  numbered  for  that  office.  The  doorkeeper 
inspects  it ;  on  it  be  finds  the  name,  surname, 
profession,  and  residence  of  the  marksman,  and 
charges  for  it  a  franc,  which  franc  is  afterwards 
epaid  when  he  enters  for  shooting  at  one  of  the  four 
"good"  targets.  If  the  marksman  neglects  to  tell 
exactly  his  address,  he  can  claim  no  redress  if  he 
considers    himself   unfairly   treated    afterwards. 


There  are  no  supports  or  rests  permitted  to  the 
rifles ;  each  weapon  is  examined  by  one  of  the 
stewards  and  sealed  before  it  is  allowed  to  be 
used.  The  Swiss  shooters  are  obliged  to  use  (he 
Federal  ammunition,  but  foreign  marksmen  are  at 
liberty  to  use  their  own  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  only  regulation  for  these  also  being  that  no 
rests  are  allowable.  The  fete  is  governed  by 
twenty-six  rules,  which  can  be  obtained  as  soon 
as  the  fete  is  arranged  and  advertised.  The  Swiss, 
like  all  foreigners,  are  very  fond  of  processions 
and  the  carrying  of  banners,  and  one  hears  a 
great  deal  about  the  fetching  of  the  Fddeial  flag 
by  the  President  and  Parliament,  of  their  arrival 
and  gorgeous  reception  at  Fribourg ;  but  all  this 
has  little  interest  for  English  readers.  Nor  was  it 
very  interesting  to  listen  to  somewhat  long  and 
very  inflammatory  patriotic  discourses  on  subjects 
we  know  little  about,  and  care  less.  Still,  after  all. 
the  Tir  Federal  is  a  thing  well  worth  visiting,  and 
most  thoroughly  enjoyable. 


THE  KINGS  OF  LAUGHTER. 


SOMETIMES  in  the  varieties  of  laughter  we 
notice,  and  we  may  hope  that  we  do  not  often 
notice,  the  laugh  of  mere  malignity,  like 
that  malevolent  specimen  Sir  Walter  Scott  de- 
scribes in  the  person  of  the  sanctimonious  smug- 
gler, Thomas  Turnbull.  Of  this  canting  old  re- 
probate, with  the  alias  of  Tom  Turnpenny,  wc  are 
told,  in  the  novel  of  "  Red  gaunt  let,"  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  hazarding  a  jest  with  young  Allan 
Fairford,  "  Here  he  emitted  a  chuckling  grunt 
which  lasted  for  two  vibrations  of  the  pendulum 
exactly,  and  was  the  only  approach  towards  laugh- 
ter in  which  old  Turnpenny,  as  he  was  nicknamed, 
was  ever  known  to  indulge."  Sir  Walter  has  de- 
scribed another  laugh,  a  type  of  the  benevolent 
order,  emitted  from  that  guileless  creature  Do- 
minic Sampson — "  It  is  true  he  never  laughed,  or 
joined  in  the  laugh  which  his  own  simplicity 
afforded  ;  nay,  it  is  said  he  never  laughed  but  once 
in  his  life,  and  on  that,  memorable  occasion  his 
landlady  miscarried,  partly  through  surprise  at  the 
event,  and  partly  from  terror  at  the  hideous  gri- 
maces which  attended  this  unusual  each  in  nation." 
Most  of  these  instances  belong^  clearly  to  the  or- 
der of  drollery ;  and  so  also  when  Sir  George  Lar- 
pent  tells  us,  while  at  Waterloo  he  was  standing 
with  thu  calm  and  immoveable  Duke,  as  his  aide- 
de-camp,  a  cannon-ball  struck  close  to  their  feet 
and  tore  up  the  earth,  the  Duke  rubbed  his  hands, 
exclaiming  to  him,  " It  is  getting  very  ani- 
mating, sir !  it  is  getting  very  animating ! "  It  is 
the  sublime  unconsciousness  and  indifference  to 
personal  danger  which  constitutes  the  droll  incon- 
gruity here.  But  wc  have  a  nearer  illustration  in 
the  Irishman  who,  when  asked  if  any  particular 
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motive  had  induced  him  to  enlist  in  the  Sist  re- 
giment in  preference  to  any  other,  replied,  Be- 
cause he  wanted  to  be  near  to  his  brother  who  was 
in  the  Bind.  "  How  will  you  be  tried  ?  "  said  the 
judge  to  another  Irishman.  "By  nobody  at  all, 
plaze  yer  lordship,"  was  the  reply.  These  are 
the  lower  instances  of  absurdity,  but  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  the  same  principle  which  compels  laughter  in 
these  instances  as  that  which  governs  in  irony  or 
satire,  in  the  shaft  of  wit  or  in  the  play  of  humour. 
But  this  same  kind  of  drollery  is  sometimes  one 
of  the  detective  instruments  of  humour,  for,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  there  is  a  detective  power  in 
ridicule  which  in  an  astonishing  manner  reveals 
the  weakest  side.  "  It  is  noticeable,"  said  Cole- 
ridge, "  that  an  •eggshell  may  be  made  to  look  ex- 
ceedingly like  an  egg."  But  ridicule  amidst 
applauding  laughter  smashes  the  thin  eggshells 
of  conceit ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  ridicule  has  very 
often  been  made  to  serve  the  interests  of  truth. 
We  have  often  seen  this  in  smart  conversation,  in 
adroit  reply,  in  sparkling  nimble  words  round  the 
table.  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  New  England  divines ;  he  met 
a  physician,  a  professed  pantheist,  by  the  bedside 
of  a  sick  parishioner.  It  was  no  place  for  a  dis- 
pute, nor  did  it  seem  at  all  likely  that  one  could 
arise;  but  quite  casually,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  physician  inquired :  "  How  old 
are  you,  then,  Dr.  Emmons  ?  "  "  Sixty,"  replied 
the  doctor ;  "  how  old  are  you,  sir  ?  "  "  Ah  !  " 
said  the  physician,  "I  have  you  there!  I 
am  as  old  as  the  creation,  doctor."  "  In- 
deed !  "  "  Yes,"  said  the  physician,  "  certainly, 
I  was  at   the   beginning  of  things,  I    was    in 
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your  garden  with  Adam  and  Eve."  "Ah!" 
said  Emmons,  "  I  always  heard  that  there  was  a 
third  party  in  the  garden  with  them;  I  never  knew 
before  it  was  yon !  "  "A  negro,"  said  quaint  old 
Thomas  Fuller,  "  is  God's  image  carved  in  ebony." 
To  which  Dr.  Johnson  added,  "  And  the  slave- 
holder is  the  devil's  image  carved  in  ivory."  In 
fact  the  whole  history  of  the  literature  of  laughter, 
alike  in  its  inferior  and  superior  chapters,  shows 
how  much  easier  it  often  seems  to  laugh  bad 
things  out  of  countenance  than  to  reason  them 
out  of  existence.  "  I  never  go  to  church,"  said  a 
country  tradesman  to  his  clergyman,  who  was  ex- 
postulating with  his  parishioner  concerning  his 
invariable  absence — "I  never  go  to  church,  I 
always  spend  the  best  part  of  Sunday  in  going 
over  my  accounts."  "  Ah !  you  will  find,  sir," 
said  the  clergyman,  "the  Day  of  Judgment  will 
be  spent  in  exactly  the  same  manner."  The  in- 
stances of  the  retort  courteous,  or  discourteous 
sometimes,  however,  give  the  clergyman  the 
worst  of  it.  A  Scotch  divine  took  one  of  his 
parishioners  to  task  for  his  non-attendance  at 
kirk;  the  man  said,  "I  dinnalike  Ian g sermons." 
The  parson  with  some  wrath  replied,  "  John,  ye'll 
dee,  and  go  to  a  place  where  you'll  not  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  long  or  short  sermons." 
"That  may  be,"  said  John,  "but  it  won't  be 
for  lack  of  parsons."  Very  curiously,  even  idiotic 
brains  have  been  sometimes  very  clever  at  this 
kind  of  repartee.  It  was  a  celebrated  Edinburgh 
professor  who  accosted  one  of  these  unfortunate 
ones,  rather  unfeelingly,  saying,  "  Weel,  Jock,  tell 
me  how  long  a  person  can  live  without  brains  ?  " 
"  Ah  1 "  said  the  idiot,  "  I  dinna  weel  ken,  sir,  but 
how  lang  have  ye  livid  yersel?"  But  such  in- 
stances as  these  crowd  not  only  upon  our  own 
memory,  but  upon  the  memory  of  our  readers 
also. 

In  every  way,  therefore,  innocent  and  true 
laughter  is  to  be  regarded  as  healthful.  The 
points  which  create  it  very  frequently  clear  the 
mind,  and  unless  all  traditions  are  at  fault,  it  is 
not  the  less  healthful  and  invigorating  to  the 
body.  The  wise  man  has  said,  "  A  merry  heart 
doeth  good  like  a  medicine,"  and  we  remember 
how  Dr.  Livingstone,  when  lost  in  the  African 
solitudes,  and  in  circumstances  of  extreme  weari- 
ness and  peril,  tells  us  how  he  cheered  himself  by 
that  text,  and,  keeping  a  cheerful  heart,  plucked 
up  hope,  and  urged  his  steps  forward  on  the  way. 
The  old  English  poets  have  some  exhilarating 
words  on  the  health-conserving  powers  of  laugh- 
ter ;  thus,  on  one  old  English  Elizabethan  page, 
we  read : 

"  'lis  mirth  that  fills  the  veins  with  blood. 
More  than  wine,  or  sleep,  or  food  ; 
Let  each  man  keep  his  heart  at  ease, 
No  man  dies  of  that  disease. 
He  that  would  his  body  keep 
From  diseases,  must  not  weep  ; 

But  whoever  laughs  and  sings, 
Never  he  his  body  brings 
Into  fevers,  gouts,  or  rheums, 
Or  lingeringly  his  lungs  consumes, 


Or  meets  with  aches  in  his  bone. 

Or  catarrhs,  or  griping  stone, 

But  contented  lives  for  aye — 

The  more  he  laughs  the  more  he  may." 

This  is  pitching  the  praises  of  laughter  pretty 
high,  something  higher,  perhaps,  than  strict  fact 
would  warrant.  But  another  old  English  writer 
says : 

"  To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen, 

Some  recommend  the  bowling-green  ; 

Some,  hilly  walks  ;  all,  exercise; 

Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies  ; 

Laugh  and  it  will.     Monkeys  have  been 

Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  spleen  ; 

And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 

Has  harlequined  away  the  fit." 

The  historian  Hume,  once  examining  an  old 
manuscript  of  the  age  of  Edward  u,  found  a  cer- 
tain sum  set  down  among  the  private  disburse* 
ments  of  the  king — a  crown  paid  to  somebody  fof 
making  the  king  laugh.  If  the  words  of  those 
poets  we  have  just  quoted  be  true,  or  near  the 
truth,  it  was  cheap  at  the  price.  He  must  bo 
regarded  as  a  public  benefactor  who  adds  to  the 
store  of  the  world's  innocent  cheerfulness,  who, 
amid  so  much  that  tends  to  depression  and 
despondency,  provides  human  hearts  and  minds 
either  with  the  pictures  of,  or  motives  to,  cheer- 
fulness. Such  a  man  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  producers  of  society;  he  is  not 
among  such  in  the  definitions  of  the  political 
economist,  but  he  imparts  strength  to  jaded  minds; 
men  and  women,  after  his  words,  if  they  be  wise 
and  healthful  as  well  as  mirth -inspiring,  set  to 
work  more  heartily  to  front  the  difficulties  and 
overcome  the  trials  of  daily  toil ;  so  humorous, 
animating  painting  of  human  brightness  -and 
human  endurance  has  helped  many  a  toil-worn 
spirit.  Surely  it  cannot  be  without  a  divine  inten- 
tion that  one  of  the  most  human  things  is  laugh- 
ter, and  the  popular  thing  is  laughter ;  it  may  be 
that  the  humorist  neither  gives  to  us  the  entrance 
into  the  highest  hopes  and  prospects  of  our  race, 
nor  our  deepest  and  most  searching  and  sustaining 
thought,  but  he  enables  us  to  take  refreshment  in 
the  parched  and  parching  desert,  and  lightens  the 
most  serious  aspects  of  life  by  enabling  us  more 
cheerfully  to  bear.  Without  a  doubt  cheerfulness 
is  the  very  life  of  life. 

Laughter  is  sometimes  to  be  spoken  of  as  the- 
nitrous  oxide  of  life,  and  it  teaches  us  truth  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  nitrous  oxide 
does,  by  first  deforming  things  to  teach  us  the 
wisdom  of  their  true  proportion  ;  as  azote  or  nitro- 
gen exists  in  the  air  we  breathe  four  in  five,  yet  is 
itself  inimical  to  life,  and  cannot  be  breathed 
without  sudden  death — if  we  alter  the  arrange- 
ment we  only  make  a  monster  for  our  pains,  yet 
the  monster  teaches  us  a  lesson  in  natural  theology 
which  some  could  only  learn  thus.  So,  when 
divines  and  philosophers  exhibit  hostility  to 
laughter,  we  may  remember  that  we  may,  in  order 
to  healthful  respiration,  breathe  it  always  in  mode- 
ration, while  sometimes  it  may  even  be  not  un- 
wise to  inhale  a  larger  and  even  disturbing  dose. 
It  belongs,  then,  to  the  chain  of  divine  uses,  it  is 
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the  result  of  laws,  it  is  beneficial  in  its  intention 
and  operation,  it  is  the  evidence  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples at  work  in  nature,  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
human  mind  ;  it  is  certainly  the  evidence  of  some 
central  unity  and  personality,  and  it  assures  us 
also  that  there  is  in  ns  and  over  us  something 
better  than  we  have  yet  attained.  Thus  the 
highest  order  of  laughter  is  a  radiant  cheerfulness 
where  the  feelings  and  the  perceptions  are  in  too 
close  intimacy,  union,  and  alliance  with  the  moral 
sense  and  the  deepest  instincts  to  admit  of  the 
\riid  peals  of  folly.  To  this  rank  belongs,  too, 
the  highest  order  of  comedy,  in  which  we 
sometimes  see  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil 
complications  and  arrangements.  This  is  the 
intention  of  the  "  Tempest,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  "  As  You  Like  It."  Thus,  if  merri- 
ment is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  laughter, 
cheerfulness  is  at  the  top ;  the  merely  merry  man 
has  never  passed  through  those  stages  of  melan- 
choly which  soften  and  subdue,  but  give  sublime 
perceptions  to  life  ;  his  laughter  is  the  impulse  of 
abounding  and  joyous  instinct,  but  nothing  more. 
But  then  again  laughter  sometimes  becomes 
severe,  rouses  the  power  of  the  satirist,  perhaps 
parts  with  some  measure  of  geniality  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  lessons  which  only  could  be 
taught  by  the  grotesque  and  incongruous  relation. 
The  humour  of  John  Bunyan  was  of  a  very  severe 
order,  yet  he  was  a  humorist ;  and  there  are  plenty 
of  passages  in  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  capable 
of  kindling  on  the  face  something  more  than  a 
smile.  Perhaps  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  Ameri- 
can writer,  was  even  a  more  severe  humorist  than 
John  Bunyan,  but  he  was  a  humorist.  In  one  of 
is  charming  papers,  however,  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  tell,  under  the  story  of  "  The  Celestial  Rail- 
way," how  he  travelled  along  the  same  road  in 


our  day  which  Bunyan's  pilgrims  took  two  hun- 
dred years  since ;  and  he  shows  how  the  old  road 
to  heaven  is  now  traversed  by  the  line  of  that 
Celestial  Rail.  People  take  their  ticket  and  never 
are  expected  to  know  anything  more  of  the  road 
until  they  reach  the  end  of  the  journey ;  the  enor- 
mous burden,  instead  of  being  carried  on  the 
shoulders,  is  snugly  deposited  in  the  luggage-van, 
— it  is  most  convenient  to  travel  so.  The  famous 
Slough  of  Despond,  like  Chat  Moss  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  is  converted,  filled  up  by 
volumes  of  philosophy,  and  by  a  scientific  process 
of  rationalism ;  the  train  whisks  over  the  bog, 
though  it  still  heaves  and  vibrates  in  an  ominous 
manner.  Apollyon,  who  fought  that  hard  battle 
with  Christian  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  is 
converted  too;  he  is  the  very  fellow  to  manage  the 
engine,  so  he  is  engaged  as  chief  conductor ;  Mr. 
Smooth -it- away  is  chief  engineer,  and  in  Vanity 
Fair  Christian  pilgrims  are  in  high  estimation ; 
there,  where  Faithful  was  burnt,  they  have  now 
eminent  preachers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stumble-at -truth. 
the  Rev.  Mr.  This-to-day,  and  his  ingenious  and 
excellent  curate  the  Rev.  Mr.  That- to-morrow ; 
and  there  is  especially  that  very  eloquent  preacher, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shallow-deep.  Here  and  there  are 
some  foolish  pilgrims,  like  Mr.  Stick-to-the-right 
and  Mr.  Foot-it-to- heaven,  who  foolishly  prefer 
travelling  the  old  way.  Apollyon,  honest  fellow, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  saw  puffing  his  smoke  into  their 
faces  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey.  The  story 
of  this  "  Celestial  Railway"  is  told  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  at  great  length,  far  more  than  we  can 
bestow,  and  we  have  only  referred  to  it  as  a 
favourable  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
wise  humorist  can  use  his  faculty  of  laughter,  not 
merely  to  inspire  an  impulse  of  cheerfulness  but 
to  print  a  solemn  lesson  on  his  reader's  mind. 


%kt  (Emigrant's  JaxetoeU. 


Already  in  the  distance  fading, 
Sweet  Erin,  dost  thou  smile  on  me  ; 

Already  stem  regret  upbraiding 
Hath  wrung  my  heart  at  leaving  thee. 


I  lingered  long,  till  time  bereft  me 
Of  chiefest  joy  to  life  assigned, 

Hot  then  had  half  despairing  left  thee, 
Were  fortune  mine,  or  fate  more  kind. 


The  trembling  tears  that  star!  unbidden 
Would  rob  me  in  my  own  despite ; 

I  will  not  weep,  lest  thou  be  bidden 
One  moment  sooner  from  my  sight 

My  boyhood's  home  is  nestling  yonder, 
Beneath  the  hill's  o'ershading  brow ; 

Ah  !  whither  do  my  footsteps  Wander, 
And  wherefore  must  they  quit  thee  non 


They  say  that  Western  shores  are  lavish 
Of  work  and  wage  to  willing  hands  ; 

That  fairer  scenes  than  thine  will  lavish 
Our  wo nd 'ring  eyes  in  other  lands. 

Vet,  Erin,  shall  the  future  win  me 
No  dearer  home  beyond  the  sea ; 

And  none  will  stir  the  heart  within  me 
As  will  the  faintest  thought  of  tl 
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PART  III. — ROPES  FOR  THRIFT. 


I. — CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE   HOPES. 

THE  hopes  for  the  future  encouragement  and 
development  of  English  thrift  "which  we 
come  now  to  consider  follow  naturally  a 
classification  such  as  we  have  made  of  its 
hindrances,  and  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  are  founded  on  an  expectation  of  in- 
creasing knowledge  and  good  sense  on  the 
part  of  our  people  themselves  and  those  which 
we  have  a  right  to  build  on  the  prospect  of  future 
legal  enactments,  tending  to  stimulate  and  to 
secure  the  independence  of  classes  whose  future 
provision,  under  present  circumstances,  must  be 
more  or  less  precarious  and  uncertain. 

It  will  be  well  to  treat  first  those  hopes  for 
thrift  and  providence  which  depend  for  their  ful- 
filment on  individual  action,  and  afterwards  those 
whose  brightest  prospect  lies  in  the  alteration  or 
supersession  of  faulty  and  demoralising  laws. 


II. — NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THRIFT. 

The  primary  requisite  to  all  stimulation  of 
voluntary  thrift  is  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  A 
general  idea  of  providence  is  probably  present 
enough  to  most  average  minds,  even  of  wholly 
uninstmcted  men,  since,  apart  from  the  natural 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  precariousness  of 
employment  and  ordinary  means  of  'liTing  is  con- 
stantly brought  home  even  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren. But  one  of  the  strongest  hopes  we  can 
entertain  in  this  direction  is  that  of  making  the 
subject  of  social  economy  not  merely  an  occa- 
sional or  optional,  but  a  general  and  indispensable  .J 
part  of  all  our  teaching  in  national  schools. 

So  far  as  this  we  have  not  yet  come,  although 
many  of  those  most  earnestly  interested  in  the 
cause  of  national  education  feel  the  importance 
of  such  measures.  At  the  present  time  teaching 
of  this  sort  is  only  optional  in  our  schools,  and 
takes  its  chance  as  an  extra,  or  special  subject, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  managers,  the 
teachers,  or  both  together.  It  has  to  compete,  for 
this  reason,  with  a  great  number  of  other  subjects 
of  study — all,  no  doubt,  very  excellent  and  valu- 
able in  their  way,  even  regarded  as  mere  vehicles 
for  information  and  as  mind-expanders  generally 
— but  none  of  which  has  any  so  surpassing  claim 
to  general  inculcation  as  this. 

More  than  this,  social  economy  as  a  "  class 
subject" — that  is,  a  subject  to  be  taught  through- 
out all  the  upper  classes  in  a  school — is  unaccount- 
ably omitted  from  the  list  given  in  the  new  educa- 
tion code  as  entitling  to  grants;  and  if  so  very 
little,  indeed,  of  the  subject  be  teachable  as  comes 
under  the  name  of  "  Domestic  Economy,"  it  is  not 
only  limited  as  a  specific  subject,  to  be  taught  to 
individual  children,  and  not  through  the  classes. 


but,  even  in  that  limited  form,  appointed  to  be 
taught  to  girls  only,  and  not  to  boys. 


However  neglected  hitherto,  I  think  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  prove  the  preponderating  claim  which 
this  subject  can  advance  over  all  other  class  and 
specific  subjects  to  be  systematically  taught  in 
our  schools,  and  that  not  in  a  merely  occasional 
and  optional  form,  but  as  a  part  of  our  whole 
national  curriculum  of  instruction. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  nowhere  in  the 
schedules  put  forward  by  authority.  Let  us  see 
to  what  subjects  of  instruction  teachers  are  now 
limited  in  class  teaching. 

Leaving  out  English,  which  is  compulsory,  and 
needlework,  which  is  limited  to  girls,  we  find  sing- 
ing by  note,  geography,  elementary  science,  and 
history  to  be  the  only  class  subjects  the  teaching 
of  which  will  gain  a  grant.  This  practically 
amounts  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  subject. 
Now  there  are  children  (I  am  glad  to  think  not 
many)  who  have  no  taste  for  singing,  no  desire 
to  learn  it,  no  ear  to  distinguish  one  air  from 
another  ;  there  are  multitudes  more  to  whom  the 
power  of  singing  by  note,  if  acquired,  will  never 
be  likely  to  prove  of  the  smallest  practical  utility. 
As  to  geography  again,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
utility  in  after  life  (for  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  as  mind- 
<bfieners),  it  will  be  found  altogether  unservice- 
I'able  to  the  large  majority  of  our  school  children. 
'  Again,  many  not  undistinguished  men  get  through 
long  lives  without  acquiring  or  understanding 
elementary  science;  and  so  much  knowledge  of 
history  (even  if  we  could  ever  get  it  unadulterated) 
as  a  sixth -standard  child  will  carry  away  into  working 
life  from  our  national  schools  will  do  little  towards 
keeping  him  out  of  political  mistakes  throughout 
his  career.  Without  a  word  in  depreciation  of  the 
use  some  knowledgeof  these  subjects  maybe  of  to 
some  of  our  children,  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
left  optional  for  any  proves  that  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable for  all.  These  things,  indeed,  cultivate 
the  intellect  and  adorn  existence,  but  they  are, 
after  all,  non-essentials  in  comparison  with  Thrift 
and  Providence.  Some  folk  can  do  without 
singing,  some  without  grammar,  some  without 
geography,  some  without  history,  some  without 
science.  But  as  every  child  that  we  enter  in  our 
schools  requires  to  live  and  thrive,  most  surely  it 
is  our  duty  to  teach  every  child  how  to  doit.  The 
way  to  earn  their  bread,  to  pay  their  way,  to  do 
their  social  duty ;  to  become  good  citizens,  good 
parents,  prosperous,  contented,  independent  men 
and  women  ;  this,  which  is  of  gravest  moment  to 
them  all,  we  leave  untaught  entirely,  while  things 
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thai  can  at  best  prove  serviceable  to  the  few  we 
spend  our  toil  in  dinning  into  the  minds  of  all. 

If  this  be  not  enough  to  vindicate  for  social 
economics,  or,  in  a  word,  for  "the  Art  of  Thrift 
and  Providence,"  a  claim  to  be  taught  to  alt  our 
national  school  children,  I  will  offer  one  further 
argument  in  this  direction.  This  art  must  be 
learned  in  youth,  in  early  youth,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice from  the  beginning.  A  man  of  thirty  may 
learn  to  sing,  to  study  mathematics,  to  make 
machinery,  to  write  books,  to  make  speeches ;  but 
if  he  wait  till  then  to  study  thrift  he  has  lost  his 
chance  of  providence.  He  may,  as  one  in  a 
thousand,  prosper  by  luck,  but  he  is  too  late  to 
prosper  by  system.  The  general  possibilities  or 
successful  thrift  lie  in  the  education  of  childhood 
and  the  habit  of  early  self-denial ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  thrift,  thus  timely  instilled,  needs  the 
practice  of  providence  applied  to  the  large  avail- 
able sparings  of  vigorous  unincumbered  youth,  in 
order  to  provide  the  only  sound  foundation  on 
which  a  secure  and  sufficient  fund  for  inde- 
pendence and  comfort  may  be  built. 


IV. — EXTENSION  OF  SCHOOL  PENNY  BANKS. 

I  mentioned,  among  existing  helps  to  thrift,  the 
penny  banks  established  in  a  good  many  of  our 
national  schools.  It  would  be  a  good  "  hope  for 
thrift  "  if  their  establishment  were  required  in  all. 
To  do  this,  as  there  are  very  many  places  where 
suitable  volunteers  for  the  work  are  not  to  be 
found,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  the  school 
staff.  And,  considering  the  claims  already  made 
not  only  on  the  hours  but  on  the  very  minutes  of 
our  hard-worked  teachers'  time,  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  require  the  penny  bank  business 
to  be  attended  to  out  of  school  time.  The  work, 
however,  in  the  largest  school  would  not  take 
more  than  ten  minutes  once  a  week,  and  those 
ten  minutes  might  be  easily  placed  in  the  time- 
table, shortening  some  frequent  lesson  for  the 
purpose.  The  teacher  of  each  class  might  mark 
the  pass-books  as  handed  in,  and  one  of  the  scho- 
lars, each  week  in  turn,  fill  in  the  ledger,  or  vice 
vtrsd;  and  thus,  in  its  school  course,  every  child 
would  be  made  familiar  with  the  system  of  saving 
and  of  keeping  a  plain  bank-account. 

This  might  just  as  well  be  required  of  school- 
teachers as  the  teaching  of  any  other  subject.  But 
I  would  give  them  an  additional  inducement  to 
push  this  particular  branch  of  instruction  with 
zeal.  At  the  present  time  very  few  school  penny 
banks  pay  any  interest  at  all  on  deposits  under  ten 
shillings,  it  being  considered  (and  rightly)  better 
to  encourage  the  opening  of  separate  Post-office 
accounts  as  soon  as  a  child's  school  deposit  reaches 
that  sum. 

But  the  Post-oflice  pays  a  small  interest  on  the 
aggregate  deposits  made  by  the  school  penny 
bank,  and  that  interest  (after  paying  the  almost 
«ntirely  nominal  expenses)  would  prove  some  little 
remuneration  to  the  head  teacher  in  a  school  for 
undertaking  this  additional  responsibility,  and 
would  be  relatively  large  or  small  in  proportion  to 
the  work  actually  done. 


The  Post-office  organisation  has  already  made 
great  efforts  towards  aiding  national  thrift  and 
providence,  and  it  is  by  no  means  by  way  of  spur- 
ring a  willing  horse  that  I  come  to  urge  here  for 
one  object,  as  I  shall  do  farther  on  for  another,  a 
great  extension  of  its  beneficent  work. 

It  is  a  sheer  marvel  how  hard  it  seems  to  the 
common  mind  to  conceive  of  developing  Post- 
office  thrift-facilities  without  assuming  that  this 
cannot  be  done  without  overworking  Post-office 
officials.  Increase  of  work  will  of  course  necessi- 
tate increase  of  workers,  but  this  will  result  in 
giving  more  employment  in  particular  branches  of 
Post-office  operations,  while  making  the  whole 
organisation  more  useful  to  the  public.  No  pri- 
vate concern  ever  hesitates  to  extend  its  business 
from  a  fear  of  overworking  its  staff;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  quite  ready  to  increase  its  staff  in  order 
to  develop  its  business.  And  this  singular  and 
almost  silly  tenderness  for  the  Post-office  is  en- 
tirely to  be  set  aside  by  the  consideration  that, 
holding  as  it  does  a  strong  position  in  every 
hamlet  in  the  country — being,  as  it  is,  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  communication — the  Post-office 
organisation  is  plainly  destined,  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  its  present  work,  to  take  up  and  carry 
out,  from  time  to  time,  numbers  of  other  opera- 
tions tending  to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of 
the  nation.  For  it  can  do  safely,  systematically, 
and  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  a  number  of  good 
offices  for  the  people,  to  organise  which,  by  any 
other  conceivable  means,  would  be  costly,  uncer- 
tain, and  insecure. 

Of  course  it  cannot  adopt  new  work  and  frame 
new  machinery  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  postal  "saving  slips," 
though  only  introduced  under  the  present  Post- 
master-General, were  designed  for  use  several 
years  previously,  for  the  preparation  of  all  such 
measures  takes  up  time.  But  that,  as  time  passes 
on,  this  great  national  machine  must  be  put  to 
use  for  one  new  public  facility  after  another,  with 
whatever  extension  of  staff  and  machinery  may  be 
found  needful,  is  as  self-evident  a  proposition  as 
that  a  healthy  child  must  grow. 


The  newly  announced  establishment  of  a  parcels 
post,  managed  by  the  Post-office,  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing refutation  of  the  notion  that  the  Office  cannot 
undertake  a  greatly  extended  national  business  in 
the  way  of  savings  and  insurance  generally;  for  it 
is  perfectly  plain  that  all  such  Post-office  work  as 
this  would  be  done  by  ordinary  clerks,  whose 
numbers  can  be  and  are  readily  increased,  accord- 
ing as  required.  But  the  parcels  post  will  at  once 
necessitate  not  only  the  erection  in  many  places 
of  storehouses  and  weighing  machines,  but  the 
employment  of  an  army  of  porters  and  country 
carriers,  and  the  procuring,  either  by  hire  or  pur- 
chase, of  horses  and  carts  in  nearly  every  parish 
in  the  country. 
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In  short,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  the  con- 
venience of  a  department  is  nothing  whatever  as 
compared  to  the  convenience  of  the  nation  for 
which  the  department  works,  and  by  which  the 
department  is  created,  and  should  be  developed. 


The  new  legislation  likely  to  result  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  Post-office  Annuities  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Fawcett  was  chairman,  will 
provide  for  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
post-offices  where  savings-bank  and  insurance 
business  can  be  transacted.  And  this  is,  indeed, 
a  hopeful  step,  taken,  moreover,  in  the  face  of  a 
considerable  difficulty. 

For  the  moment  a  small  post-office  is  required 
to  transact  general  money  business,  including 
savings-bank  and  insurance  transactions,  the 
possibility  must  be  faced  of  the  postmaster  being 
occasionally  in  temporary  possession  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  And  this  causes  two  dangers : 
the  one  that  of  exposing  the  office  itself  to  the 
attacks  of  thieves,  the  other  of  subjecting  the 
officials  to  temptation.  The  security  ordinarily 
required  for  the  honesty  of  a  village  postmaster  is 
£$o.  It  is  obvious  that  to  safeguard  the  public 
fund  effectually  a  larger  security  will  have  to  be 
given  where  at  times  a  much  larger  sum  than  this 
may  be,  and  may  be  known  to  be,  in  the  hands  of 
the  postmaster. 

VIII. — PROPOSED  EXTENSION   OF   POST-OFFICE 


Readers  of  these  papers  will  remember  that  in 
Part  I,  section  22,  under  the  head,  "Post-office 
Life  Insurance,"  1  pointed  out,  as  a  great  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  using  the  cheap  and  safe 
machinery  of  the  Post-office  for  industrial  life 
insurance,  that  £>.o  was  the  smallest  sum  and 
/"100  the  largest  for  which  it  would  insure  a  life  ; 
also  that  the  average  insurances  hitherto  effected 
were  for  no  less  an  amount  than  £  So,  while  it 
appears  from  the  returns  of  the  Prudential  In- 
surance that  the  average  sum  really  required  by 
the  working  classes  is  as  small  as  £ 8.  The  new 
proposals  will  remedy  this  great  deficiency  in  a 
most  satisfactory  way  by  very  largely  reducing  the 
minimum  amount  insurable,  and  thus  enabling  the 
earners  of  lowest  wage,  when  they  can  see  the 
relative  cheapness  and  security  of  the  Post-office 
organisation  for  the  investment  of  their  savings, 
to  effect  life  insurances  of  the  smallest  amount 
within  their  means  and  will.* 

Until  the  recommendations  ef  the  committee 
pass  into  law  it  is  useless  to  criticise  their  terms 
or  to  forecast  their  success  or  failure ;  it  must  for 
the  present  suffice  to  accept  them  as  an  un- 
questionable boon,  and  as  likely  (especially  if 
further  developed,  as  they  very  easily  may  be)  to 
prove  of  great  and  growing  advantage  to  our 

*  The  eitendijigoflhe  maximum  Pwt-orScc  life  insurance  from  £na 
to  £*oo,  proposed  by  the  (Jill,  seem*  id  be  a  great  mistake,  and  should 
be  dropped.     It  a  not  urgently  required  by  any  clan.   and.  naturally 


thrifty  poor.  We  cannot  but  regard  as  a  very- 
bright  hope  for  thrift  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
in  clamouring  for,  and  gaining  at  last,  this  ex- 
tension of  Post-office  facilities  (which  was  at  first 
opposed  and  refused  in  the  avowed  interest  of  ex- 
isting speculative  organisations  much  less  impor- 
tant than  many  now  at  work),  has  established  the 
principle  that  all  such  organisations  should  exist 
for  the  profit  of  the  people,  rather  than  the  people 
for  the  profit  of  the  organisations. 


But  while  we  gladly  accept,  without  criticism, 
the  terms  of  the  new  proposals  and  the  principle 
which  they  affirm,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  these  proposals,  so 
far  as  they  go,  can  only  be  expected  to  do  a  little 
service,  and  that  their  hopefulness  for  the  thrift 
cause  lies  not  so  much  in  what  they  directly  effect, 
as  in  what  they  render  possible. 

There  is  no  question,  and  we  need  not  mince 
the  matter,  that,  in  its  lowness  of  rate,  and  its 
national  guarantee,  the  Post-office  Industrial  In- 
surance gives  the  insurer  an  advantage,  in  prin- 
ciple, over  every  other.  And  people,  therefore, 
will  be  found  to  say,  "  If  the  working  class  choose 
to  use  other  offices  than  the  Post-office,  and  to 
their  own  disadvantage,  they  have  themselves  to 
thank."  Yet  there  must  be  a  reason  for  such 
conduct,  if  they  do ;  and  the  reason  is  a  good  one. 
However  obviously  the  victory  of  principle  lies 
with  the  Post-office  in  competition  with  the  in- 
dustrial companies,  insurers  will  not  reap  the 
benefits  thus  offered  till  it  compete  with  them  in 
practice  too.  If  the  collectors  for  the  Prudential 
or  other  companies  never  came  to  the  workmen's 
doors  to  ask  for  their  instalments,  leaving  insurers 
to  make  their  own  periodical  visits  to  a  collector's 
office,  industrial  insurance  generally  would  come  to 
an  end  in  universal  lapse.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be 
far  wrong  in  saying,  that  no  matter  how  cheaply 
and  how  safely  the  Post-office  may  be  willing  to 
effect  industrial  insurance,  unless  it  take  means  of 
bringing  it  to  insurers'  doors  instead  of  their 
bringing  it  to  the  Post-office,  such  insurance,  in 
any  national  sense,  can  never  even  be  expected  to 
begin. 


And  yet,  every  other  condition  having  become 
favourable,  the  restrictive  limits  of  insurance 
hitherto  existing  having  been  removed,  it  would 
be  a  deplorable  thing  to  allow  the  great  advantage 
now  offered  by  the  Post-office  to  be  ungrasped  by 
our  people,  for  the  want  of  one  single  condition ; 
from  admitting  the  hasty  assumption  that  it  must 
be  impossible  for  the  Post-office  to  adopt  the 
method  of  our  great  collecting  societies  without 
their  extravagant  cost  of  collection  and  their  waste 
of  thrift  in  the  way  of  lapse.  "  Because,"  we  shall 
be  told,  "the  societies  collect  their  premiums 
weekly  from  door  to  door,  it  must  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  Post-office  to  collect  its  pre- 
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miums  without  involving  the  department  in  un- 
manageable labour,  and  burdening  the  insurance 
with  a  prohibitive  loading  for  collection  and 
management."  Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting 
over  this  great  preliminary  difficulty,  or,  better 
said,  impossibility  ? 

I  venture  to  think  there  is  no  sort  of  impossi- 
bility about  it,  and  that  the  difficulty  may  be  sur- 
mounted with  much  ease.  The  secret,  to  my 
mind,  lies  in  utilising  machinery  and  methods 
already  at  our  hand  in  the  Post-office  establish- 
ment. 

XI. — INSURANCE   BY  (QUARTERLY  OR)  ANNUAL 
PAYMENTS  INSTEAD  OF   BY  WEEKLY  OSES. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  could  make  it  the  plain 
interest  of  all  industrial  insurers  to  pay  annual  (or 
even  quarterly)  premiums  instead  of  weekly  ones, 
that  we  might  lessen  the  number  of  separate  trans- 
actions now  necessary,  and  save  forty-nine 
fiftieths  of  the  trouble  and  cost  of  management  at 
present  incurred. 

Again,  if  we  can  enable  the  insurer  to  pay  in 
his  money  at  the  moment  or  moments  of  the  year 
when  he  has  most  money  by  him,  instead  of  risk- 
ing the  forfeit  of  his  insurance  whenever  bard 
times  have  brought  his  little  instalment  four  weeks 
into  arrear,  we  shall  have  saved  a  vast  number 
from  the  danger  of  lapsing;  while,  thirdly,  if  wc 
give  postmasters  and  letter-carriers  a  strong  money 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  extending  alike  to 
origination  and  keeping  up  of  contracts,  the 
number  of  lapses  will  be  likely  still  further  to 
diminish.  In  this  case  we  shall  be  pushing  insur- 
ance business  by  35,000  agents  instead  of  by  7,000 
employed  by  the  Prudential,  and  our  collectors, 
the  letter-carriers,  already  employed  on  the  spot 
for  other  purposes,  will  be  available  everywhere 
every  day  instead  of  only  once  a  week.  Then  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  insurance  we  promote 
will  cost  less  than  two-thirds  of  present  collecting 
companies'  rates,  or,  in  other  words,  will  secure  to 
the  poor,  for  the  money  which  they  now  pay, 
benefits  half  as  high  again  as  they  are  now  able  to 
obtain. 


XII. — HOW    TO    GIVE     POST-OFFICE 

DIRECT  INTEREST    IN    PUSHING    INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE. 

I  think  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  matter  will 
lie  in  securing  to  the  Post-office  functionaries  a 
sufficient  money  interest  in  pushing  insurance 
business. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  they  have  no  time  for  it ; 
they  cannot  stop  at  every  moment  on  their  rounds 
to  balance  penny  pass-books ;  they  cannot  call  at 
every  house  and  wait  for  insurers  to  produce  their 
money ;  they  cannot  wait  and  sign  deposits,  and 
transfer  these  deposits  to  the  office  of  issue,  and 
the  postmaster  there  cannot  correspond  with  head- 
quarters on  the  subject  of  each  weekly  payment 
without  occasioning  a  cost  for  each  transaction 
far  higher  than  the  sum  paid  in,  and  involving  a 
waste  of  public  time  and  convenience  impossible 
to  be  risked. 


I  admit  all  this,  but  answer  that  they  may  carry 
on  the  insurance  I  propose  without  doing  anyone 
of  these  things. 

If  the  Post-office  will  simply  issue  special 
insurance  stamps  in  all  values  from  a  penny 
upwards,  and  require  postmasters  and  letter- 
carriers  to  have  such  stamps  on  sale  (as  they 
do  now,  as  regards  postage  stamps),  receiving  a 
good  commission  on  their  sale,  the  whole  of  our 
industrial  insurance  might  come  to  the  Post-office 
at  a  cost  in  labour  to  the  department  of  booking 
only  one  transaction  in  a  year,  and  with  a  saving 
to  the  poor,  in  cast  of  collection  alone,  of  at  least  five 
shillings  in  every  pound  they  scrape  together  for 
the  purpose  of  assurance. 

Say,  for  instance,  that  a  man  of  thirty  insures 
his  life  for/V  In  the  course  of  the  year,  at  any 
most  convenient  time  or  times  he  pleases,  he  may 
buy  insurance  stamps  for  is.  dd.  from  the  letter- 
carrier,  and  affix  them  to  a  savings  slip,  as  is  done 
now  with  postage  stamps  for  savings-bank  de- 
posits. If  he  fears  that  these  stamps  may  be 
stolen,  or  that  he  himself  may  be  induced  to  sell 
them  again  and  so  jeopardise  his  policy,  he  may 
write  his  name  across  them  at  once,  and  so  make 
them  valueless  for  any  earthly  purpose  beyond  the 
insuring  of  his  own  life.  Thus  the  insurerwill  be 
safe  from  the  constant  present  risk  of  letting  his 
policy  lapse,  the  letter-carrier  will  simply  account 
"  by  cash  "  for  every  pound's  worth  of  stamps  he 
sells,  receiving  a  very  good  commission  to  make  him 
zealous  in  pushing  sales.  The  present  commission 
on  sale  of  postage  stamps  is  twopence  in  the 
pound,  and  I  do  not  see  why,  if  eventually  ne- 
cessary, the  commission  on  sale  of  insurance 
stamps  (of  course  added  to  the  cost  of  premium) 
might  not  be  as  high  as  one  shilling  in  the  pound; 
theywould  still  leave  an  enormous  saving  to  the  poor> 
By  this  means,  as  I  have  said,  one  single  annual 
Post-office  transaction  will  suffice  for  each  insu- 
rance, and  the  desired  provision  may  be  made 
with  national  security,  with  great  immediate 
cheapening  to  the  poor,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
far  greater,  since  the  State  will  not  need  to  make 
profits  as  the  companies  now  do. 


"  You  yet  shall  listen,"  said  the  trembling  tongue, 
And  nations  wailed  for  the  lightest  word  ; 
The  faltering  voice  that  ocean  caverns  heard 
In  moving  eloquence  through  Athens  rung. 

To  lonely  garrets  hath  the  poet  sung 

The  strains  that  deepening  hare  the  future  Stirred  ; 

The  nest-notes  of  the  heaven-ascending  bird, 
How  weak  to  waiblings  o'er  the  com-fields  flung. 

The  rain-drop  dancing  on  the  leafy  spray 

May  herald  storms  the  giant  oak  to  shake ; 
The  day  is  born  from  glimmering  twilight  grey. 

The  snow,  that  gently  falleth  flake  by  flake, 

Makes  mighty  avalanches.     Through  the  clay 
The  slow,  but  plodding  flow'rets  surely  break. 

J.    BlNNEBSLEY   LmWIS, 


THE    NEW    FOREST. 


IN  the  misty 
days  of  our 
early    his- 
tory, England 
was    covered 
to  a  large  ex- 
tent with  fo- 
rests.    For  a 
long     period 
the  Kings  had 
almost  a  mo- 
nopoly of  pos- 
session. They 
were  wont  to 
frame    forest 
laws   of  the    most   barbarous  severity,  to   offend 
against  which,   whether  by  freemen  or  by  "  vil- 
lein," involved  either  heavy  fines,  mutilation,  or 
death.    This  Draconian  rule  existed  even  before 
the  advent  of  the  Norman  kings,  and  these,  being 
keen  sportsmen,  and  having  as  little  regard  as 
their  Saxon  predecessors  for  the  civil   rights  of 
their  subjects,  stretched  their  privileges  still  fur- 
ther to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power.     It  was 
not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  in  that  this  injustice, 
which  was  felt  alike  by  the  nobles  and  by  the 
people,  roused  a  resistance  strong  enough  to  bring 
about  reform.    A  great  carta  de  foresta  was  granted, 


By  degrees  these  woodland  tracts  grew  smaller 
and  thinner;  wild  animals  of  the  chase,  for  whose 
shelter  the  thickets  and  coverts  had  been  pre- 
served, were  exterminated ;  timber  was  cut  down 
in  increasing  quantities  to  meet  an  ever-increasing 
demand,  and  at  last  came  the  great  Civil  War, 
which  brought  destruction  to  many  of  the  old 
landmarks.  Royal  as  well  as  private  forests  suf- 
fered, and  many  of  them  almost  passed  out  of 
existence.  James  i  was  the  last  of  the  old  tine  of 
hunting  kings,  and  when  the  Restoration  came 
the  second  Charles  cared  little  for  limber  except 
as  a  means  of  raising  money.  The  careful 
management  of  the  royal  forests,  in  view  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  rapidly-increasing  navy,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance;  but  there  appears 
to  have  been  constant  mismanagement.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  Lord  Nelson  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Government  then  in  power  to 
this  recklessness  of  the  public  interest,  and  even  so 
short  a  time  ago  as  1848  and  18+9  there  was  a 
Commission  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  alleged  irregularities  in  the  management  of 
the  New  Forest,  the  evidence  elicited  revealing 
a  most  flagrant  state  of  dishonest  waste  and  pecu- 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  century  several 
of  the  old  forests  have  disappeared :  Sherwood. 


which  to  some  extent  made  restitution  of  stolen  ]  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
lands,  and  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  forest  I  merry  men  in  Lincoln  green,  was  sold  in  1827; 
laws.  I    Hainault,  which  was  formerly  a   part  of  the  old 
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Forest  of  Essex,  and  Wychwood,  in  Oxfordshire, 
were  disafforested  thirty  years  or  more  ago;  and 
what  was  left  of  Epping  Forest  was  rapidly  dis- 


that  time  was  that  the  death  of  the  sons  was  a 
just  retribution  for  the  father's  ruthless  cruelties. 
In  earlier  times  the  boundaries  of  the  Forest 


appearing  when  the  Corporation  of  London 
stepped  forward  to  secure  it  for  the  people.  It  is 
a  happy  thing  that  with  the  later  phases  of  our 
civilisation  there  has  grown  up  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  Nature  in  its  own  untram- 
melled state,  an  appreciation  not  only  esthetic 
but  also  philanthropic.  This  sentiment  has  proved 
strong  enough  in  many  instances  to  overcome, 
even  in  this  busy  crowded  beehive  of  England, 
the  stem  arguments  of  utility.  When  in  1875  the 
question  of  the  New  Forest  was  considered  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
new  element  appeared.  It  was  no  longer  simply 
a  matter  of  relative  rights.  Artists,  poets,  philo- 
sophers, men  of  letters,  all  joined  in  urging  that 
the  woodland  glades  should  be  protected  from 
encroachments. 

The  New  Forest  is  only  about  three  hours' 
journey  from  London — eighty-five  miles  from  the 
Waterloo  Station  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway — so  that  a  man,  jaded  and  weary 
in  the  struggle  of  the  great  city,  may  in  a  few 
hours  find  himself  as  far  away  from  any  of  the 
harassing  associations  of  his  work-a-day  life  as 
if  he  had  travelled  thousands  of  miles  across  the 

The  early  historical  associations  of  the  New 
Forest  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a 
passing  reference,  and  we  will  not  trouble  to  go 
into  the  rival  arguments  of  chroniclers  as  to  the 
conduct  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  connection 
with  it.  The  blood  of  two  of  William's  sons, 
Richard  and  Kufus,  was  spilt  on  the  soil  of  this 
royal  hunting-ground,  and  the  popular  belief  of 


stretched  from  Southampton  Water  on  the  east 
to  the  River  Avon  (Hampshire)  on  the  west,  and 
having  the  seacoast  for  its  southern  boundary ;  but 
since  then  there  has  been  a  shrinking  on  nearly 
every  side.  According  to  the  latest  survey,  the 
present  extent  of  the  forest  is  about  91,000  acres, 
extending  fifteen  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
twenty  miles  between  the  widest  points  from 
north-west  to  south-east.  Of  these  91,000  acres, 
26,000  now  belong  to  private  landowners,  2,000 
are  the  absolute  property  of  the  Crown,  free  from 
rights  of  common,  whilst  the  soil  and  freehold  of 
the  remaining  63,000  acres  are  the  property  of 
the  Crown,  subject  to  the  commonable  and  other 
rights  of  proprietors  and  their  tenants.  Although 
the  title  of  forest  applies  to  the  whole  of  this  area, 
only  25,000  acres  are  covered  with  timber,  and 
5,000  only  are  old  timber,  the  rest  being  com- 
parativclyyoungplantations.  There isalittlehand-  . 
book,  published  at  Lyndhurst  and  Southampton, 
ably  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phillips,  which  gives  a 
very  clear  and  concise  history  of  the  New  Forest ; 
and  with  a  pocket-compass  and  this  guide-hook 
one  cannot  easily  miss  seeing  all  the  principal 
points  of  beauty  and  of  interest  within  the  district. 
Speaking  generally,  the  northern  and  north- 
western parts  of  the  forest  consist  of  open  moor- 
lands and  heath-plains,  sloping  down  towards  tho 
south,  whilst  the  woodlands  lie  in  the  middle  and 
stretch  towards  the  south  and  south-east.  The 
Rev.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  who  immortalised  Exmoor 
Forest  in  "  Lorna  Doone,"  has,  in  another  of  his 
charming  stories,  "  Cradock  Nowell,"  painted,  in 
his  own  quaint  descriptive  style,  the  scenery  of  the 
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New  Forest,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find 
better  words  than  his  when  he  says — 

"  The  scenery  of  the  New  Forest  is  of  infinite 
variety;  but  the  wooded  parts  may  be  ranged, 
perhaps,  in  a  free,  loose -branching  order  (as  befits 
the  subject),  into  some  three  divisions,  which  cross 
and  interlace  each  other,  as  the  trees  themselves 

do. 

"  First,  and  most  lovely,  the  glades  and  reaches 
of  gentle  park  and  meadow,  where  the  beech-tree 
invades  not  seriously,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  with  dis- 
cipline, but  straggles  about  like  a  tall  centurion 
amused  by  ancient  Britons.  Here  are  the  open- 
ings winged  with  fern,  and  ruffling  to  the  west 
wind ;  and  the  crimped  oval  leaves  of  the  alder 
rustle  over  the  backs  of  the  bathing  cows.  In  and 
out  we  glance  or  gaze  through  the  groined  arcade 
of  trees,  where  the  sun  goes  wandering  softly,  as 
if  with  his  hand  before  his  eyes.  Of  such  kind 
is  the  Queen's  Bower  Wood,  beside  the  Boldre 
Water. 

"  Of  the  second  type,  most  grand  and  solemn, 
is  the  tall  beech  forest,  darkening  the  brow  of 
some  lonely  hill,  and  draping  the  bosomed  valleys. 
Such  is  Mark  Ash  Wood,  four  miles  to  the  west  of 
Lyndhurst.  Overhead  is  the  vast  cool  canopy ; 
underfoot,  the  soft  brown  carpet,  woven  by  a 
thousand  autumns.  No  puny  underwood  foils  the 
gaze,  no  coppice-whispers  circulate ;  on  high 
there  moves  one  long,  unbroken,  and  mysterious 
murmur,  and  all  below  grey  twilight  broods  in  a 
lake  of  silent-  shadow.  Through  this,  the  ancient 
columns  rising  smooth,  dove-coloured,  or  glimpsed 
with  moss,  others  fluted,  crannied,  bulging,  hulked 
at  the  reevings  of  some  great  limb ;  others  twisted 
spirally  and  tortuously  rooting;  a  thousand  giants 
receding,  clustering,  opening  elbow  peeps  between 
them,  standing  forth  to  stop  the  view,  or  glancing 
some  busy  slant  of  light  in  the  massive  depth  of 
gloom,  they  seem,  at  times,  to  be  gliding. 

"The  third,  and  most  rudely  sylvan  form,  is 
that  of  the  enclosures,  where  the  intolerant  beech 
is  absent,  and  the  oak,  the  spruce,  and  the  Spanish 
chesnut  protect  the  hazel,  the  fern  and  bramble, 
the  dog-rose  and  the  honeysuckle." 

We  are  told  by  the  cognoscenti  that  it  is  a 
popular  error  to  believe  that  the  grander  forms  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with  the  clustered  columns 
and  vaulted  and  groined  roofs,  are  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  the  natural  grandeur  and  beauty  of  a 
forest  glade ;  but  whether  it  be  an  error  or  not, 
the  apparent  connection  between  the  two  is  the 
first  thought  that  strikes  one  in  entering  suddenly 
under  the  shade  of  a  group  of  the  old  beeches  of 
the  New  Forest.  There  is  a  silence  and  a  cool 
shade,  like  that  which  falls  upon  us  when  we  step 
aside  from  a  busy  sun-lit  street  into  the  sacred 
stillness  and  "  dim  religious  light "  of  the  aisle  of 
some  grand  old  cathedral ;  and  as  we  stand  on  the 
soft  carpet  formed  by  the  layers  of  centuries  of 
dead  leaves  (for the  "intolerant  beech"  will  suffer 
nothing  green  to  grow  under  its  shadow),  and 
look  up  at  the  smooth,  rc/unded  columns  of  the 
trunks,  and  up  again  where  the  limbs  and  branches 
cross  and  interlace,  and,  as  it  were,  groin  the  blue 
vault  above,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  that  the 
simile  has  some  truth  in  it. 


Apart  from  the   grandeur  of  many  of  the  old 

trees  in  Mark  Ash  and  Boldrewood  and  Brocken- 
hurst,  there  is  a  singular  beauty  in  the  way  in 
which  the  stems  of  the  oaks  and  beeches  are 
spangled  with  lichen  and  moss,  affording  contrasts 
and  Mendings  of  colours  so  exquisite  as  to  make 
one  long  to  transfer  them  to  paper  or  canvas. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  draped  from  crown  to  root 
with  velvety  green  moss,  and  even  the  branches 
are  covered  with  it,  and  the  effect  of  sunlight 
glancing  on  the  rounded  sides  of  the  stem  and 
limbs,  and  touching  them  with  a  brighter  golden 
green,  flecked  and  barred  with  the  darker  green 
where  the  shadows  of  the  branches  and  the  shim- 
mering leaves  fall,  produces  a  picture  not  easily 
forgotten  when  once  the  eye  has  photographed  it 
and  the  brain  has  stored  it  away  in  its  picture  gal- 
lery. And  the  higher  and  more  open  parts  of  the 
forest  have  their  beauties  also,  for  where  can  one 
find  a  more  perfect  landscape  than  that  revealed 
from  Bramble  Hill,  above  the  wooded  valley  in 
which  nestles  the  little  village  of  Bramshaw,  away 
near  the  northern  edge  ?  The  eye  wanders  over 
purple  heather,  golden-flecked  gorse,  and  masses 
of  bracken,  away  over  wooded  hollows  and  ridges, 
a  rolling  expanse  of  green,  with  perhaps  a  gleam 
towards  the  south-east  of  Southampton  Water. 

Or,  again,  let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  high 
ridge  at  Stoneycross  and  enjoy  the  glorious  view 
which  lies  open  before  us,  a  grand  expanse  of 
cloudland  and  woodland  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in 
this  beautiful  land  of  ours.  Passing  along  the 
ridge  towards  Lyndhurst  and  past  the  inn  at  Stoney- 
cross, we  look  to  our  left  down  into  the  piled-  up 
masses  of  foliage  of  Canterton  Glen,  in  which 
Rufus  met  his  death.  The  traditional  tree  from 
which  the  fatal  arrow  glanced  has  disappeared, 
but  its  site  is  marked  by  a  stone  bearing  an  in- 
scription which  briefly  records  the  event. 

But  not  only  is  the  New  Forest  a  place  of  plea- 
sure for  artists  and  simple  lovers  of  Nature's  land- 
scapes, but  it  is  a  happy  hunting-ground  for 
botanists,  entomologists,  and  ornithologists ;  it  is 
rich  both  in  rare  and  commoner  forms  of  flora;  it 
is  unsurpassed  in  its  treasures  of  butterflies  and 
moths,  and  beetle- hunters  rejoice  in  it.  It  is  a 
paradise  for  birds,  for  its  varied  features  of  open 
moorlands  and  swamps,  its  dense  woodlands  and 
running  streams,  give  the  forest  peculiar  attrac- 
tions for  our  feathered  friends.  Besides  the  birds 
which  reside  with  us  all  the  year  round,  the 
migrants  flying  from  the  south  find  in  this  south- 
ernmost of  our  forest  lands  a  speedy  and  welcome 
nesting-place  and  shelter  after  their  wearying 
journey.  As  for  the  larger  fauna,  the  herds  of 
forest  ponies  lend  life  to  many  of  the  scenes,  and 
in  the  autumn,  during  the  six  weeks  of  what  is 
called  the  "  pannage  month  "  (15th  September  to 
the  zind  November),  we  come  across  the  droves  of 
pigs  which  are  turned  out  to  feed  on  the  beech- 
mast  and  acorns  which  strew  the  ground.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the  three  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  the 
forest  presents  the  greatest  beauties — spring  with 
the  golden  greens  of  the  beech  leaves,  its  prim- 
roses and  violets,  its  bluebells  and  the  green 
stalks  of  the  springing  ferns,  with  heads  rolled  and 
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curied"like  croziers;  summer  with  its  masses  of 
rich  glossy  green,  its  hot  sunshine  and  cool 
shadows ;  or  autumn  with  its  rich  reds  and  crim- 
sons, browns  and  yellows,  creeping  amongst  the 
bracken  and  tinting  the  dying  woods  with  sunset 
hues.  Poets  have  sung  and  artists  have  painted 
all  three  with  equal  truth,  and  as  each  season 
comes  in  turn,  we  think,  in  present  enjoyment, 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful. 

There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  charm  about 
woodland  scenes  in  autumn,  and  that  is  the  won- 
derful variety  of  rich  colouring  which  Mature 
assumes  before  decay  comes  and  strips  the  trees 
and  shrivels  up  the  ferns.  And  this  glory  of 
autumnal  tints  is  not  merely  a  general  effect  which 
enriches  the  landscape,  but  even  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  leaf  and  frond  repay  in  their  beauty  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Every  one  who  has  ever  passed 
an  autumn  in  the  country  knows  the  trans- 
formations of  colour  which  come  over  the  leaves. 
The  green  gives  place  to  brilliant  orange,  crim- 
son, dark  red,  and  russet  brown,  and  so  brilliant 
are  they  that  the  most  careless  eye  appreciates  the 
charm.  But  although  the  beautiful  colouring  of 
autumn  foliage  is  so  universally  recognised,  it  is 
only  lately  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
record  with  accuracy  and  with  artistic  fidelity  the 
forms  and  colours  of  the  autumn  leaves  of  our 
trees.  Leaves  have  generally  been  represented 
merely  as  an  adjunct  to  flowers,  but  Mr.  Francis 
George  Heath  has  shown  us  in  his  "  Autumnal 
Leaves,"  recently  published  (S.  Low  &  Co.),  that 
when,  the  time  for  flowers  has  gone,  the  leaves 
put. on  a  beauty  which  in  variety  and  richness  of 
colour  rivals  many  of  our  flowers.  Mr.  Heath's 
eloquent  pen  is  always  busy,  either  in  teaching  us 
where  to  find  and  how  to  appreciate  the  treasures 
of  Nature  amongst  her  woods  and  flowers  and 
ferns,  or  in  pleading  for  the  protection  of  these 
treasures,  so  that  theymay  be  kept  from  the  destroy- 
ing hands  of  rail  and  tram  companies  or  from  the 


desecration  of  the  land  grabbers  and  speculative 
builders  ;  and  in  his  latest  work  he  has  opened  up 
to  us  a  comparatively  new  world  of  beauty  by  the 
way  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  labour  of  love. 

The  first  part  of  "  Autumnal  Leaves  "  is  devoted 
to  the  New  Forest  as  it  appears  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  any  one  who  meditates  a  visit  there 
would  do  well  to  follow  Mr.  Heath's  itinerary, 
and  after  reading  his  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
word-paintings  of  the  varied  views  in  heath  and 
glade,  he  must,  if  he  have  any  love  of  Nature  in 
him,  acknowledge  that  the  preservation  of  the  New 
Forest  is  a  national  boon.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  autumn  leaves,  and  it 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  series  of  chromo- 
lithograph plates  representing  the  leaves  of  nearly 
forty  of  our  trees  and  creepers.  Photography  has 
been  employed  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy  in  the 
conformation  of  the  leaves,  and  the  venation  and 
colouring  are  rendered  in  a  way  that  reflects  the 
utmost  credit  on  all  concerned  in  the  reproduction. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  even  in  the  most 
strikingly  beautiful  of  the  specimens ;  indeed,  ab- 
solute truth  only  has  been  aimed  at,  and  thai  has 
been  achieved.  Mr.  Heath  calls  this  autumnal 
colouring  the  "  blossoming  of  autumn;"  the  rich- 
ness of  the  reds  and  russet  browns,  the  depth  of 
the  orange  and  olive  tints,  give  rather  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  sunset  of  the  year,  but  the  association 
of  the  dying  year  with  blossoming  is  a  happy  one, 
and  we  cannot  find  fault  with  it. 

To  return  to  the  New  Forest ;  there  are  many 
different  ways  of  seeing  and  enjoying  its  beauties, 
but  one  cannot  do  better  than  to  start  from  Lynd- 
hurst,  making  that  pleasant  little  place  the  head- 
quarters. 

With  a  map,  a  pocket-compass,  an  easy  con- 
science, a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  love  of 
beauty  in  Nature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  spend  a 
few  days  more  happily  than  in  the  New  Forest. 


NOTES    ON   THE   EASTERN  CITIES    AND    MUSEUMS    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES. 


AVERY  brief  experience  of  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can railway  car,  which  corresponds  with  our 
second-class  carriages,  convinces  most 
Europeans  that  the  lot  of  the  day  or  short-dis- 
tance traveller  is  not  one  of  wholly  unmixed  plea- 
sure. For  fifty  separate  windows  opening  only 
from  below,  and  controlled  by  the  like  number  of 
persons,  imbued  with  somewhat  contradictory 
news  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  do  not  add  to 
one's  comfort.  Moreover,  American  babies  travel 
very  extensively,  and  are  as  a  rule  characterised 
by  all  the  infantine  failings  with  but  a  modicum 
of  attractiveness,  and  the  youthful  citizens  ap- 
parently crowd  all  their  disagreeable  ways  into  the 
very  brief  days  of  their  childhood.  There  is  but  a 
scant  supply  of  pegs  and  racks  wherein  to  bestow 


the  small  impedimenta  too  fragile  for  the  baggage- 
master's  care,  nor  can  these  bestowed  away  under 
the  low,  short-backed,  two-seated  sofas,  which  all 
face  one  way  and  afford  little  facility  for  conver- 
sation. At  express  speed  the  cars  rock  violently, 
locomotion  down  the  central  passage  is  difficult, 
and  the  attractions  of  the  much-vaunted  platforms 
vanish  into  draughty  and  smoke-begrimed  air. 

The  constant  opening  and  shutting  of  the  doors 
for  the  passage  of  the  brakesmen  and  conductors, 
with  the  reiterated  demand  for  tickets,  is  very 
wearisome,  while,  to  crown  all,  the  irrepressible 
newsagent,  who  keeps  a  general  store  in  the.  bag- 
gage car,  tempts  one  periodically  with  stereoscopic 
views,  pea-nuts,  maple-candy,  oranges,  bananas, 
etc.,  returns,  gathers  up,  and  vanishes  with  his  re- 
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jected  stock  in  trade,  but  only  to  reappear,  after 
ten  minutes'  false  hopes  of  peaceful  contemplation 
of  the  scenery,  to  pile  up  on  and  in  front  of  yon 
illustrated  papers,  magazines,  sermons,  novels, 
poems,  and  other  mental  sustenance.  Every 
one  has  frequent  recourse  to  the  cistern  of  iced 
water,  looking  resignedly  flabby  in  the  uni- 
versal "duster,"  a  brown  holland  ulster  adopted 
by  both  sexes  as  a  protection  against  the  dust 
which,  as  on  a  March  day  in  England,  drifts  into 
every  crevice,  while  the  floating  particles  of  soft 
coal  from  the  locomotive  gradually  reduce  all  com- 
plexions to  one  level — that  of  a  stoker  on  an  En- 
glish engine.  On  the  other  band,  these  cars  are 
lofty,  roomy,  and  cooler  than  the  Pullmans,  afford 
good  views  of  the  scenery,  and  the  best  opportu- 
nities to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  their  truly 
cosmopolitan  occupants. 

The  1+2  miles  separating  New  York  city  from 
Albany  are  run  in  four  hours  by  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Central,  the 
famous  "  four-track"  road  which,  like  the  "  Penn- 
sylvania," is  well  ballasted  and  characterised  by 
steel  rails,  excellent  rolling  stock,  and  really  makes 
good  its  boast  of  equalling  the  English  lines.  Its 
construction  must  have  been  a  costly  affair,  to 
judge  from  the  slow  process  of  blasting  the  car- 
riage way  from  the  hard  slates  now  in  progress  on 
the  opposite  western  bank  for  a  rival  line.  In  the 
cars  one  realises  best  the  nobility  of  the  river, 
which  forms  an  additional  feature  in  the  landscape. 
The  steep  volcanic  heights  were  beautiful  in  spring, 
although  bare  of  the  vegetation  which  in  summer 
clothed  them  in  additional  loveliness.  The  snow 
still  lay  in  patches  in  the  ravines  of  the  grand  pre- 
cipitous sections,  which,  with  the  debris  of  frac- 
tured slates  forming  a  talus  at  their  base,  recalled 
those  of  the  Rhine,  to  which,  though  less  rugged 
and  stern,  the  geology,  and  therefore  the  scenery 
of  this  region,  is  somewhat  akin. 

The  historic  heights  of  the  Hudson  were  the 
scene  of  many  a  well-fought  battle  and  noble  deed 
in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Revolution.  Treachery 
was  rife  also,  for  on  its  banks  near  Tarrytown  the 
gallant  and  unhappy  Andre  was  arrested  as  a 
British  spy,  while  the  more  wretched  traitor  Bene- 
dict Arnold  took  refuge  on  a  British  vessel  an- 
chored near  Fort  Independence  in  mid-stream. 
But  no  venerable  castles  frown  in  ruin  over  the 
broad  and  stately  river,  only  fine  modern  mansions ; 
rural  townships  crowd  its  banks,  and  busy  manu- 
facturing cities  defile  its  waters,  with  here  and 
there  a  long  low  storehouse  of  the  "Knicker- 
bocker Ice  Company,"  the  white-painted  paddle 
transport  moored  alongside  taking  the  place  of  the 
more  romantic  timber  raft  of  the  German  river. 
Still  the  Hudson,  whether  flowing  tranquilly  past 
the  columnar,  precipitous,  and  wood -crowned 
"  Palisades,"  or  widening  out  into  placid  lake-like 
expanses,  possesses  palpable  if  indefinable  charms 
of  its  own.  As  it  winds  and  narrows  through  the 
picturesque  "  Highlands"  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
gradually  heightens,  and  finally  culminates  when 
the  dim  outlines  of  the  purple  and  shadowy  "  Cats- 
kills,"  more  or  less  veiled  in  misty  gloom,  come 
into  view,  and  form  a  majestic  background  to  a 
pleasing  landscape,  unsurpassed  in  softness  of  out- 


line and  harmony  of  colouring  by  any  -of  the 
grander  and  more  awe-inspiring  scenery  of  the 
North  and  West. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad  runs  through  many 
of  the  streets  and  wharves  of  Albany,  the  solemn 
tolling  of  the  pleasant-toned  bell  on  the  locomo- 
tive giving  the  only  warning  to  vehicular  and  foot 
passengers.  The  city  is  built  on  hills  sloping  to 
the  river,  is  ill-paved  and  dirty,  but  many  of  the 
avenues  are  planted  with  trees,  and  it  is  not  an 
unpleasant  residence  in  summer.  Five  minutes' 
inordinate  jolting  in  an  omnibus  over  a  most  atro- 
cious hilly  road  landed  us  at  the  "  Kenmore,"  a 
new  house  on  the  American  plan — a  fixed  daily 
rate  and  regular  hours  for  meals. 

The  "Kenmore"  was  "run"  exclusively  by  co- 
loured help,  for  the  proprietor  was  an  octoroon;  and 
it  was  very  amusing  to  watch  the  active,  civil,  and 
well-spoken  waiters  flitting  busily  about  under  the 
garish  light  of  electricity.  But  for  long  it  was 
certainly  an  effort  to  divest  oneself  of  the  idea 
that  they  were  only  disguised  as  "  Christys,"  and 
would  presently  break  forth  into  a  sentimental 
ditty,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  banjo  or  the 
bones.  They  "  Mister"  each  other  ceremoniously, 
and  the  dignity  and  importance  expressed  in  the 
solemn  and  portly  bearing  of  the  dandified  head 
waiter  is  beyond  description.  The  professional 
shoeblack  of  this  establishment  was  quite  a  cha- 
racter. This  to  us  necessary  branch  of  hotel  ser- 
vice being  always  relegated  to  a  separate  office, 
official,  and  fee,  the  hotel  proprietors  throughout 
the  United  States  tersely  announce  that  they  will 
itot  be  responsible  for  boots  placed  outside  the 
door.  He  discoursed  learnedly  to  my  father  on 
the  immensity  of  space,  the  influence  of  science 
on  religion,  and  the  last  newly-discovered  pyramid, 
with  much  unction,  energetically  furbishing  and 
refurbishing  meanwhile,  and  pocketing  his  dime 
with  dignity  when  at  last  he  thought  fit  to  release 
his  amused  patient  and  auditor. 

We  soon  found  our  way  to  State  Street  and  the 
State  Geological  Museum,  presided  over  by  a  very 
old  friend,  Professor  James  Hall,  ll.d.,  who  may 
be  truly  regarded  as  the  rounder  of  American 
geology.  Contemporary  with  Murchison,  like 
Barrande  of  Prague,  he  forms  a  link  between  the 
old  school  of  geologists  when  the  physical  branch 
was  not  separated  from  the  study  of  organic 
remains,  as  in  the  school  of  to-day.  Professor 
Hall  has  long  held  the  office  of  State  Geologist  of 
New  York,  and  in  that  capacity  surveyed  over  a 
thousand  miles  on  foot  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. In  1842  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
over  some  of  those  beloved  sections  where  he  had 
worked  out  the  sequence  of  the  American  Palae- 
ozoic rocks,  and  correlated  them  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  English  horizons.  His  museum  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  our  "Survey"  in  Jermyn 
Street,  for  it  illustrates  the  geological  structure  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  i3  exclusively  com- 
posed of  the  Azoic,  Eozoic,  and  Silurian,  Devo- 
nian, and  sub-carboniferous  divisions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  system.  There  are  no  true  coal-mea- 
sures within  its  limits;  these  crop  out  on  its 
western  border  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


The  geological  collection  is  admirably  arranged 
in  ascending  stratigraphical  order.  Illustrated 
with  sections,  it  shows  the  student  the  rocks, 
localities,  and  fossils,  forming  an  open  book 
wherein  he  may  read  an  epitome  of  the  geological 
history  of  New  York  State.  The  bones  of  a  very 
l  fine  mastodon,  deposited  by  a  melting  glacier  in  a 
pothole  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Mohawk  river  at 
Cohoes,  whence  it  was  disinterred  almost  perfect, 
is  the  gem  of  the  geological  galleiy,  which  is  too 
small  to  contain  half  the  illustrations  of  so  large 
an  area,  much  of  which  is  highly  fdftil iferous.  In 
the  professor's  grounds,  thereforev  thousands  of 
specimens  are  stowed  away  in  drawers,  alcoves, 
and  outhouses.  Here  all  the  rough  work  of  re- 
ducing and  developing  is  gone  through  before 
lithographing  and  description  is  possible,  and 
it  is  a  marvel  how  the  final  and  monograph 
stage  iB  reached.  Material  is  here  accumulated 
far  in  excess,  one  would  imagine,  of  any  one 
mortal's  power  to  grapple  with.  Many  of  the 
specimens  are  wonderfully  perfect,  with  shell  sub- 
stance, coloration,  and  muscular  impressions  pre- 
served ;  in  some  cases  the  two  valves  of  molluscs 
can  be  fitted  together  as  accurately  as  though  they 
had  been  just  taken  from  the  sea  instead  of  ham- 
mered out  of  the  solid  Silurian  rocks.  In  the 
basement  of  the  museum  building  Dr.  John  Hall 
has  erected  some  simple  and  effective  machinery, 
whereby  he  cuts  and  polishes  1  irge  sections  illus- 
trating the  structure  and  mode  of  growth  of  com- 
pound organisms  and  the  mineral  constituents  of 
rocks.  The  museum  also  contains  collections  of 
the  fungi,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  of  New  York. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  last  wild  turkey  captured 
therein,  this  noble  species  being  now  found  no 
nearer  the  Eastern  coasts  than  the  State  of  Ohio. 
For  the  museum  aims  at  preseiving  the  natural 
history  of  the  State  in  the  existing  period,  as  well 
as  in  bygone  epochs,  and  records  the  migration  of 
species  thence,  or  their  extinction  within  its 
borders. 

The  most  magnificent  building  in  Albany,  and 
indeed  in  New  York  State,  is  the  new  Capitol, 
which,  still  unfinished,  has  been  twelve  years  in 
process  of  erection.  It  is  built  of  white  Maine 
granite  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Nineteen  million 
dollars  have  already  been  expended  in  connection 
with  this  edifice,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost 
over  twenty-five  million  dollars  (five  millions 
sterling)  when  completed.  The  exterior  is  cer- 
tainly imposing.  One  of  the  inferior  staircases 
is  so  lavishly  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style  as 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  recognised  importance 
of  hack-stair  approaches  in  politics,  but  ascent  in 
the  elevator  seems  most  popular.  The  lower 
legislative  chamber  in  the  main  corridor  contains 
seats,  desks,  and  the  inevitable  spittoons  ranged 
in  semicircles  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  dais  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  128  annually  elected 
members.  Although  seated  in  the  luxurious 
fauteuils  immediately  behind  those  of  the  mem- 
bers, we  could  not  hear  a  word.  The  strangers' 
seats  are  really  in  the  galleries  above,  but  they 
cannot  be  used  on  account  of  the  bad  acous- 
tics of  this  costly  building,  in  which  one  would 
have  imagined  hearing  would  have  ranked  first 
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in  importance.  Passing  out  and  crossing  a 
narrow  corridor  lighted  up  with  the  largest  and 
ugliest  gilt  chandeliers  conceivable,  we  entered 
the  senate,  and  were  conducted  to  seats  at  the 
back  of  the  smaller  hall.  Most  of  the  thirty- 
two  senators  were  present  voting  supplies  en  masse 
vocally  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  when  the  numbers 
were  challenged,  answering  separately  from  their 
seats  when  called  upon  by  name  by  the  clerk  of  the 
senate.  Both  chambers  are  magnificently  carpeted 
and  upholstered,  and,  in  fact,  the  modest  "  black 
benches"  of  our  House  of  Commons,  as  a  senator 
somewhat  derogatively  described  them,  contrast 
oddly  with  the  magnificent  surroundings  of  these 
simple  republicans.  A  good  deal  of  money 
seems  to  have  been  lavished  in  lining  dark  cor- 
ridors with  costly  marbles  which  will  be  visible 
only  by  gaslight,  and  similar  eccentricities.  The 
members  of  the  lower  house  receive  payment  for 
a  session  of  a  hundred  days,  any  time  further 
occupied  in  debates  being  at  their  own  cost,  a 
happy  method  of  avoiding  unnecessary  obstruc- 
tion. 

Our  kind  friend  and  his  wife  drove  us  in  a  four 
wheeled  hooded  "  Rockaway  "  through  Washing- 
ton Park,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion giving  views  of  the  city  and  the  hills  which 
surround  it.  The  lurid  sunset  effects,  with  the 
orange  afterglow  reflected  through  a  sombre  pine- 
wood,  were  very  beautiful.  In  the  twilight  a 
forest  fire  lighted  up  the  recesses  of  the  distant 
hills  where  we  intended  to  betake  ourselves  from 
the  cities  and  museums  on  the  morrow. 

A  thirty-five  mile  run  on  the  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road in  a  Pullman  drawing-room  car,  which  rolled 
worse  than  the  "  Gallia,"  through  pretty  undulat- 
ing scenery  and  fine  sections  of  the  Hudson  river 
slate,  brought  us  to  Schoharie  junction.  Here  we 
were  transferred  to  a  "  one-horse  concern,"  con- 
sisting of  a  locomotive  and  one  car  attached, 
which  ran  to  the  village  of  Schoharie.  This  rail- 
road, five  miles  long,  is  owned  by  an  American 
of  Dutch  descent,  Mr.  J.  Vroome.  There  are 
only  three  trains  each  way  daily,  and  he  generally 
stops  them  all  to  have  a  ride  in  or  out,  as  his 
home  lies  midway  between  the  two  termini  of 
the  road.  As  owner,  treasurer,  and  president 
thereof,  he  is  able  to  travel  free  on  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States.  The  pretty  tittle 
village  of  Schoharie,  consisting  of  wooden  white- 
painted  villas,  with  green  shutters  and  verandahs 
covered  with  Virginian  creepers,  lies  in  a  fertile 
valley  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Helder- 
berg  Mountains — a  spar  of  the  Catskill  range — 
Schoharie  Creek,  in  reality  a  decent-sized  river, 
winding  placidly  through  its  midst.  The  valley 
was  scooped  out  by  one  of  the  sidereal  gla- 
ciers which  ran  into  the  main  ice-street  of  New 
York,  scattering  boulders,  and  grinding  rock 
surfaces,  and  rounding  hill-slopes  on  its  path.  - 
This  area  is  specially  interesting  to  geologists, 
for  within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles  they  can 
trace  the  successive  outcrops  of  the  various  de- 
posits composing  the  "  Lower  Helderberg"  series 
(corresponding  with  our  Upper  Silurian),  on 
which,  on  the  opposite  heights,  the  base  of  the 
"Upper   Helderberg,"  our  Lower  Devonian,  is 
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superimposed.  At  the  base  of  the  lower  range 
the  grey  Niagara  shales,  or  Wen  lock  as  we  should 
term  them,  are  thinly  represented.  But  they  con- 
tinue and  occur  in  considerable  thickness  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  in  the  gorge  of  the  Niagara 
river.  Next  come  the  waterlime  beds,  used  for 
making  hydraulic  cement.  Then  the  Helderberg 
limestone,  which  yields  dark-coloured  marbles, 
the  Catskill  shales,  and  at  the  summit  the  Upper 
Pentamerus  beds.  The  ascent  was  beguiled  by 
hammering  out  slabs  of  the  so-called  tentaculite 
limestone,  full  of  slender  straight  fossils  {tcntacu- 
litts),  believed  to  be  the  shells  of  tubeworms,  and 
picking  up  weathered-out  specimens  of  corals, 
brachiopods,  and  other  shells.  It  was  a  glorious 
spring  morning;  hepaticas  and  wood-violets  per- 
fumed the  recesses  of  a  sombre  forest  of  pines 
and  maples ;  robins,  thrushes,  wood-doves,  and 
song- sparrows,  and  dragon -flies  of  a  brilliant 
green,  flitted  about  in  the  bright  sunshine.  The 
grassy  slopes  in  the  peaceful  valley  below  were 
now  and  then  darkened  by  fleeting  cloud-shadows. 
The  winding  creek  looked  like  a  silver  thread ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  a  miniature  mountain 
pine-clad  range,  1,200  feet  high,  rose  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  formed  an  appropriate  background. 

But  time  was  limited,  and  though  loth  to  de- 
part we  descended  rapidly  to  "  Parrott  House," 
where  we  dined  luxuriously  for  fifty  cents  with  the 
appetite  of  geologists,  off  barley  soup,  beef,  In- 
dian com,  tomatoes  and  custard  pie,  served  by 
a  neat  and  taciturn  American  help,  who  seated 
herself  with  a  book  in  the  comer  of  the  room  in 
the  intervals  of  waiting.  This  snug  little  hotel 
is  much  frequented  by  citizens  of  Albany  and  New 
York  in  the  summer,  and  I  can  conceive  no 
pleasanter  quarters  for  a  geologist.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  notice  on  the  doors  that  "  ironing  is 
not  permitted  in  the  rooms,"  a  further  paragraph 
ran  curtly,  "Guests  are  not  allowed  in  the  kitchen," 
yet  the  food,  plate,  and  service  were  superior  to 
that  of  many  more  pretentious  establishments. 

Here  a  "  waggon,"  as  vehicles  of  many  kinds 
are  often  indiscriminately  termed,  was  hired,  and 
a  first-rate  team  of  bays  jolted  us  merrily  through 
the  village  and  over  the  wooden  bridge  across  the 
creek.  This  structure  was  roofed  in  like  a  bam, 
but  every  timber  of  the  flooring  was  loose,  and 
tiited  up  noisily  as  the  horses  stepped  on  it.  The 
"  corduroy"  road  up  the  mountain  consisted  of  a 
series  of  hillocks  and  hollows,  the  impetus  of  the 
descent  of  one  hill  carrying  the  carriage  half  way  up 
the  next;  a  pause  and  a jerk,  that  was  surmounted, 
and  so  on  in  succession.  It  wound  along  by  a 
shelving  little  precipice  past  many  a  tumbling 
brooklet,  and  came  abruptly  to  an  end  at  a  settler's 
homestead  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  outcrop  of 
the  friable  red  "  Oriskany  sandstone."  A  sharp  as- 
cent on  foot  led  over  the  famous  "  caudi-galli " 
beds,  so  named  from  the  fossil,  presumably  a  sea- 
weed, which  permeates  them  throughout,  and 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  waving  feathers 
of  a  cock's  tail.  These  beds,  with  the  overlying 
Schoharie  grits,  form  the  passage,  a  debatable 
ground  between  the  Lower  Helderberg  (Silurian) 
and  the  base  of  the  Upper  Helderberg,  or  Lower 
Devonian  series.    Seated  on  a  huge  pine-log  at 


the  outskirts  of  the  clearing,  we  could  survey  the 
beautiful  scene  at  leisure.  Far  away  to  the  right 
rear  rose  another  charming  range  crowned  with 
Lower  Devonian  strata,  and  beyond  them  the 
purple  summits  of  the  Catskills. 

The  descent  in  the  waggon  was  rather  tedious, 
and  accompanied  by  a  series  of  "won I  woasl"  and 
"back I  backs  1"  which  soothed  the  horses  more 
than  ourselves.  For  the  off  horse  not  only  pulled 
steadily  to  one  side — luckily  for  us  away  from  the 
precipice — but  persistently  shifted  its  head-stall. 
So  every  five  minutes  we  came  to  a  halt ;  the  driver 
descended  from  his  perch,  leaving  the  reins  there- 
on, and  adjusted  the  bridle,  mounting  again  to  go 
through  the  same  performance.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  driven  the  team,  he  explained,  for  they 
had  only  recently  been  purchased  from  "  Jedge" 
Somebody,  and  he  had  not  become  acquainted 
with  their  temperaments.  However,  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  range  at  last,  and  were  driven 
rapidly  up  to  the  village  depot,  arriving  in  Albany 
at  8  p.m.  after  a  most  enjoyable  day  on  the  Hel- 
derberg? in  Schoharie  county,  New  York. 

On  leaving  Albany  vid  "the  Boston  and 
Albany  "  for  Boston,  100  miles  to  the  east,  the 
Hudson  and  the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  Catskills 
are  soon  lost  to  view.  The  scenery  becomes  tame 
and  characterised  chiefly  by  the  stony  unproduc- 
tiveness of  the  soil.  On  entering  the  region  of 
the  "Berkshire  Hills"  the  road  gradually  rises, 
and  passes  through  a  succession  of  wild  slaty 
ravines  strewn  with  massive  boulders,  foaming 
tumultuous  streamlets,  all  features  recalling  the 
scenes  between  Liege  and  Verviers.  From  Sum- 
mit, 1,400  ft.  above  sea  level,  the  descent  into 
Massachusetts  is  rapid,  and  the  track  is  completely 
shut  in  by  the  hills  which  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
and  at  the  foot  of  which  it  winds  picturesquely. 
At  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  there  was 
a  brief  halt,  and  on  returning  from  the  buffet  we 
found  the  cars  shunted,  and  invaded  by  fresh 
passengers,  and  our  seats  occupied.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  ordinary  cars ;  a 
Pullman  is  always  locked,  and  guarded  at  every 
halting-place.  From  this  point  the  scenery  was 
commonplace,  the  cars  hot,  crowded,  and  enlivened 
by  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  babies,  and  the 
visits  of  the  attendant  bearing  the  decanter- stand 
of  iced  water,  which  replaces  the  cisterns  on  this 
road,  were  very  welcome.  Seven  hours  after  start- 
ing Boston  was  reached,  and,  revelling  in  the 
luxury  of  a  hack,  we  were  for  once  reasonably 
transported,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  marble  por- 
tals of  the  red-brick  "  Brunswick,"  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  comfortable  of  American  hotels. 

Nothing  strikes  a  visitor  to  Boston  more  than 
the  number  of  women  officially  employed  in  the 
public  institutions.  They  preside  at  the  issuing 
desks  of  the  public  library  on  Boylston  Street, 
which  is  free  to  all,  and  contains  360,000  volumes. 
Among  the  special  departments  is  one  devoted 
to  the  "Ticknor"  library  of  Spanish  literature, 
and  another  to  works  on  American  history.  A 
number  of  local  circulating  branches  are  con- 
nected with  the  main  building  for  the  convenience 
of  residents  in  the  suburbs.  At  any  of  these  any 
Boston  resident  over  fourteen  years  of  age  can 
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procure  one  volume  and  retain  it  free  in  his  home 
for  eight  days.  The  system  works  well,  the 
amount  levied  as  fines  for  undue  detention  going 
to  the  increase  of  the  collections;  the  losses  are 
insignificant,  only  zoo  volumes  being  set  down  as 
damaged  or  missing  in  the  last  report,  although 
the  total  number  issued  exceeded  one  million  and 
a  quarter  in  that  year.  Of  the  140  members  on 
the  staff  more  than  eighty  are  women. 

A  lady  secretary  also  receives  you  at  the  library 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
museum  associated  therewith.  This  admirable 
institution  owes  its  origin  fifty-one  years  ago 
entirely  to  the  volunteer  efforts  of  business  men, 
who  worked  unselfishly  early  and  late  in  forming 
and  arranging  the  collections  gradually  accumu- 
lated. These  are  now  so  extensive  as  to  require  the 
constant  attention  of  a  professional  staff,  presided 
over  by  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt,a  jovial  New  Eng- 
lander  and  stalwart  philosopher  of  the  advanced 
school,  who  is  much  occupied  in  original  researches 
in  that  difficult  and  important  branch  of  molluscan 
physiology — the  embryological  development  of 
extinct  genera  of  molluscs.  The  collections  are 
displayed  in  a  line  central  hall  and  several  side 
■  galleries,  on  the  most  modern  principles  of  classi- 
fication. There  is  also  a  lecture-hall  and  a  labo- 
ratory connected  with  the  institution. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  Roxbury  resident — 
■  a  friend  of  Professor  Hall — we  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  Supervisor  of  the 
Natural  Science  Department  of  the  Boston  School 
Board,  who  very  cordially  invited  us  to  be  present 
at  a  lecture  on  "  Rocks,"  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  O. 
Crosby  in  the  spacious  lecture-hall  of  the  society, 
before  an  interesting  and  interested  assemblage  of 
two  hundred  of  the  male  and  female  public  school 
teachers  of  Boston.  In  front  of  each  auditor  was 
a  tray  containing  specimens  of  the  various  rocks 
corresponding  with  those  used  by  the  lecturer  in 
his  very  clear  demonstration  concerning  their 
nature,  composition,  and  method  of  formation. 
It  was  a  well -conceived  and  ably- delivered  dis- 
course, one  of  a  series  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  the  end  in  view — that  of  affording  sound 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  natural  science  to 
those  who  would  have  to  impart  it  to  the  rising 
generation,  who  will  thus  imbibe  only  correct 
notions  at  the  very  outset  of  their  student's  career. 
With  teachers  thus  trained  there  is  no  probability 
of  Bostonians  growing  up  in  the  belief  that  granite 
is  always  the  oldest  rock,  or  that  a  whale  is  a  fish, 
small  fallacies  from  which  otherwise  well  instructed 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  not  always 
free. 

Boston  women,  proverbially  cultured,  are  cer- 
tainly unaffectedly  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits. 
Numerous  are  the  artistic,  literary,  and  scientific 
clubs,  societies,  and  reunions  for  the  promotion  of 
study  at  home  and  in  the  field,  and  their  aim  is 
not  always  purely  a  selfish  one.  For  the  members 
of  one  ladies'  society  each  take  up  some  special 
branch  of  science,  correspond  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fellow-students,  and  thus  help  onwards 
those  who  perhaps  lead  an  active  or  a  country  life 
far  away  from  intellectual  centres,  enable  them  to 


share  by  deputy  in  the  advantages  of  Boston  citi- 
zens, and  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  devoting 
their  leisure  to  the  acquirement  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. Nor  does  marriage  interfere  with  these 
pursuits,  for  the  charming  Bostonians  seem  able 
to  manage  their  husbands,  families,  and  house- 
holds, meet  the  claims  of  society,  and  keep  abreast 
of  current  literature,  as  well  as  pursue  one  or  two 
branches  of  science.  Pre-eminently  "thorough," 
one  recognises  them  anywhere,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  the  future  of  America  if  all  American 
women  were  as  little  frivolous  and  had  as  much 
energy.  To  them  the  listless,  dressy,  rocking- 
chair,  confection-consuming  and  piazza- lounging 
existence  which  characterises  so  many  of  their 
opulent  fellow- countrywomen  would  be  simply  in- 
tolerable for  a  day.  The  climate  of  Boston,  it  is 
true,  is  far  less  enervating  than  that  of  many  other 
great  cities,  but  it  is  by  no  means  without  re- 
proach. For  the  temperature  often  varies  twenty 
degrees  in  an  hour,  and  the  virulent  east  winds 
blow  for  months  in  the  spring-time.  Then,  in 
fact,  New  England  weather  is  so  changeable  as  to 
justify  Mark  Twain's  humorous  assertion  that  "  it 
is  manufactured  by  apprentices  to  gain  experi- 
ence." 

In  addition  to  their  other  virtues,  Bostonians 
are  unostentatiously  hospitable  ;  to  be  a  friend  of 
their  friend  ensures  a  kindly  welcome,  and  our 
stay  was  rendered  unusually  pleasant  by  many 
kind  attentions.  Among  others,  we  were  favoured 
by  letters  of  introduction  to  some  residents  in  the 
"Brunswick"— a  charming  old  lady,  the  sister  of 
the  poet  N.  P.  Willis,  and  her  son,  Mr.  Willis  B., 
who  proved  a  most  cultivated  and  agreeable  cice- 
rone. To  them  we  were  indebted  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
the  portly  and  popular  pastor  of  Trinity,  who  is 
gifted  with  poetic  diction  and  a  stream  of  original 
thought  which  flows  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  exceed 
his  very  remarkable  powers  of  rapid  utterance. 
Although  a  very  broad  churchman,  Mr.  Brooks  is 
highly  esteemed  by  all  schools  of  theologians. 
He  was  recently  begged  to  fill  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  Harvard  University,  but  finally  elected  to 
remain  among  the  people  who  had  erected  for 
him  the  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice  from  whose 
broad  platform  he  has  always  enforced  the  highest 
claims  of  Christian  morality.  The  interior  of 
Trinity  is  chastely  ornate,  and  the  musical  element 
excellent,  but  not  excessive.  There  is  now  a 
ritualistic  development  in  Boston,  which,  in 
religious  matters,  seems  undergoing  a  natural  reac- 
tion from  the  coldness  of  UnitarianUm  once  so 
predominant. 

After  the  service  we  encountered  the  Suther- 
land party,  who  in  the  interval  had  visited  New 
York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, and  Richmond.  They  had  arrived  in  Boston 
the  previous  morning,  were  entertained  at  a  ban- 
quet at  night,  attended  Trinity  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  left  in  the  evening  by  the  night  mail  for 
Montreal.  As  they  had  been  travelling  director- 
fashion,  with  drawing-room,  dining,  and  restaurant 
cars  attached,  had  their  luggage  transferred  from 
one  road  to  another  without  shifting,  and  all 
arrangements  made    for   them,  their  views    on 
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American  railroads  were -naturally  more  rose- 
coloured  than  our  own. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Willis  B  drove  us  in  his 
phaeton  through  the  "  back  lands,"  once  shoals 
in  the  back  water  of  the  Charles  river,  but  now 
the  most  fashionable  and  opulent  quarter  of 
Boston.  The  suburbs  of  this  lovely  city,  which 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  picturesque 
heights,  are  very  beautiful.  For  three  hours  we 
passed  rapidly  through  a  succession  of  the  fine 
avenues  of  Brookline  and  Brighton,  which  are 
lined  with  mansions  with  spacious  and  well-kept 
grounds,  often  fenced  in  only  by  a  little  hedge  of 
a  shrub,  so  thickset  with  minute  scarlet  blossoms 
as  to  resemble  holly-bushes.  As  the  "rough" 
clement  is  conspicuous  only  by  its  absence  in  the 
eastern  cities,  there  is  no  wanton  disfigurement  or 
destruction  of  private  property,  and  therefore  no 
need  for  high  walls  and  enclosures.  In  many 
cases  gardens  are  unfenced  and  quite  open  to  the 
public  road,  so  passers-by  can  share  the  contem- 
plation of  their  beauties  with  the  rightful  owners. 
A  large  open  space  for  a  park  has  been  reserved 
in  this  region,  occupied,  it  is  difficult  to  believe, 
only  300  years  ago  exclusively  by  Indians.  Near 
by  is  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  translator  of  the  Indian  Bible,  and 
called  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  on  one  of  the 
spots  where  he  first  preached  to  them  in  1 646.  The 
old  public  gardens  and  common  are  now  situated 
almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  are  well 
laid  out  and  ornamented  with  monumental  records 
of  the  triumphs  of  war  and  of  peace.  Among  the 
latter  is  one  dedicated  to  the  discoverers  of  "  ether 
as  an  anaesthetic."  As  this  discovery  was  made 
simultaneously  by  two  physicians,'  no  name  is  in- 
scribed thereon;  the  one  word  "either,"  it  has 
been  wittily  suggested,  would  amply  represent  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Near  Trinity  Church  there  is  a 
very  fine  Art  Museum,  which  is  opened  free  twice 
weekly,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  it  is 
much  frequented.  It  contains  galleries  of  casts 
from  the  modern  and  antique,  examples  of  the  old 
schools  of  painting,  collections  of  pottery  and 
Egyptian  antiquities.  Everywhere  throughout 
Boston  the  evidences  of  wealth  associated  with 
culture  are  very  striking.  Nor  are  mundane 
matters  neglected,  for  the  streets  and  home-like 
red-brick  or  paved  side-walks  are  admirably  kept. 
Taxation,  however,  is  very  heavy,  more  than  two 
million  sterling  being  now  annually  expended  by 
the  municipality. 

Our  friends  were  also  kind  enough  to  introduce 
us  to  Dr.  Philip  Warren,  who  opened  his  private 
museum  for  our  inspection — one  of  the  earliest- 
formed  geological  collections  on  the  continent. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  a  huge  mastodon,  and, 
what  is  Still  more  rare,  almost  a  perfect  skeleton 
of  that  lengthy  and  serpentine  fossil  cetacean,  the 
Xeuglodon,  from  the  Tertiarics  of  Alabama.  Here 
also  is  a  sketch  taken  from  life  of  a  great  marine 
monster  which  was  seen  by  scientific  observers  in 
Boston  Harbour — certainly  the  best  authenticated 
and  most  vraisemblant  of  all  the  many  "  sea-ser- 
pents." This  interesting  collection  was  formed 
by  Boston's  famous  physician.  Dr.  Warren,  father 
of  the    present    owner,  and   son   of  the   patriot 


General  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  in  the  momentous 
struggle  at  Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown,  where  a 
simple  uninscribed  and  ugly  granite  obelisk  com- 
memorates at  once  a  defeat  enclosing  the  germ  of 
ultimate  victory,  and  the  birth  of  American 
history. 

In  the  New  State  House,  overlooking  the  com- 
mon, there  are  some  touching  relics  of  the 
glorious  revolution — old  battle-stained  flags  borne 
by  Americans  and  British.  Overhead,  in  unpre- 
tentious chambers,  the  "  General  Court"  or  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  hold  their  session.  A 
debate  in  the  lower  house  was  then  in  progress,  in 
which  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  basement  of 
the  building  was  described  as  so  bad  "  as 
liable  to  indictment  if  private  property."  This 
statement  gave  me  momentary  satisfaction,  for  I 
had  begun  to  feel  oppressed  with  the  feeling  that 
all  was  perfection  in  Boston  and  its  beautiful 
suburbs. 

A  very  pleasant  day  was  spent  at  Salem,  the 
home  of  the  well-known  naturalist  Professor  E.  S. 
Morse.  This  venerable  town,  the  site  of  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
scene  of  that  remarkable  outbreak  of  witch  perse- 
cution in  1 692 ,  was  once  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  East  Indian  trade.  Sixteen . 
miles  from  Boston,  it  is  jeached  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  from  the  Boston  depot  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Nantucket 
Bay  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  by  numerous 
towns  separated  by  brief  intervals  of  barren  slopes 
of  metamorphic  rocks.  On  arrival,  Professor 
Morse,  brimful  of  energy,  high  spirits,  and  enthu- 
siasm, drove  us  over  to  his  pretty  little  white  house, 
built  entirely  of  wood,  the  dining,  drawing-room, 
and  studio  opening  on  to  the  square  hall,  all 
decorated  in  the  Japanese  style,  and  full  of  curio- 
sities from  that  country,  where  he  spent  three  years 
as  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Tokio. 
Living  with  his  charming  wife  and  family  entirely 
among  the  Japanese,  he  is  quite  an  enthusiast 
respecting  the  amiability  and  capacity  of  that 
interesting  people.  He  has  a  very  fine  collection 
of  pottery,  containing  many  specimens  of  great 
antiquity,  figured  in  native  works,  and  richer  than 
South  Kensington  in  old  Satsuma.  But  I  was 
better  able  to  appreciate  a  series  of  anatomical 
drawings  of  theBrachiopoda  of  the  Japanese  seas, 
knowing  that  our  host  had  seen  more  of  these 
organisms  alive  than  any  other  naturalist.  In  fact 
it  is  to  him  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
their  habits  of  life.  In  his  opinion  these  humble 
organisms  are  worms  and  not  inferior  molluscs,  a 
view  which  he  was  the  first  to  propound  on  the 
American  continent  with  great  ability.  His  inves- 
tigations of  the  prehistoric  shell  mounds  of  Omori, 
which  revealed  evidences  of  cannibalism  among 
the  people  who  formed  them — a  most  significant 
fact,  proving  the  great  antiquity  of  these  accumu- 
lations, as  the  Japanese  records  go  back  fifteen 
hundred  years  and  give  no  hint  of  such  practices — 
were  issued  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  ot 
the  University  of  Tokio,  illustrated  by  native  artists 
and  printed  in  English  characters  at  the  Japanese 
printing-office  of  Nisshusha. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  George  Peabody, 


who  was  bom  at  Danvers,  near  by,  Salem  possesses 

two  scientific  institutions,  a  natural  history  library, 
and  collections  at  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  which  Professor  Morse  is  attached, 
and  a  library,  East  Indian  collections,  and  his- 
torical records  and  relics  of  the  witch  persecu- 
tions and  Puritan  intolerance  of  long  ago.  Here 
also  is  the  first  church  erected  in  New  England,  a 
small  square  wooden  structure,  encased  in  brick, 


with  a  gallery  at  one  end  and  no  means  of  access 
thereto.  It  contains  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  desk, 
once  in  the  custom-house  at  Salem.  There  is 
much  of  interest  in  this  quaint  old  town,  with  its 
wooden  side-walks,  and  our  visit  came  too  speediy 
to  an  end.  We  parted  regretfully  from  our  kind 
host  and  cicerone,  grateful  to  him  and  his  for  their 
warm  welcome  and  a  pleasant  and  brief  glimpse  of 
the  simple  home  life  of  a  New  England  professor. 


MR.    JONAS    WHIFFEN. 


A  BELIEF  that  he  knew  something  about  a 
horse  was  the  chief  weakness  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Whiffen.  Other  weaknesses  he  had,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  none  so  complete  as  this.  What  he 
really  did  understand  was  cheese.  His  business 
as  a  cheesemonger  had  grown  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  large  manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire  in 
which  he  lived,  and  he  had  made  it  himself.  He 
had  been,  as  he  said,  among  cheese  all  his  life, 
and  he  had  given  his  mind  to  cheese.  He  was 
fairly  skilled  in  butter,  but  cheese  was  his  strong 

Nor  had  Mr.  Whiffen' s  knowledge  come  by 
chance.  People  who  are  not  in  the  business  may 
think  that  if  a  man  has  a  good  eye,  a  keen  taste, 
and  a  quick  sense  of  smell,  he  cannot  help  being 
a  good  judge  of  cheese.  They  may  even  think 
that  if  they  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
themselves,  instead  of  having  been  sent  to  college 
or  into  a  solicitor's  office,  they  would  have  been  as 
well  able  to  judge  cheese  to  a  shilling  a  hundred- 
weight as  Mr.  Whiffen  was. 

But  it  does  not  follow.  They  might  very  pos- 
sibly have  come  out  of  their  apprenticeship 
knowing  as  little  about  cheese  as  they  knew  about 
Latin  and  Greek  when  they  left  college,  or  as  they 
knew  about  law  when  they  were  out  of  their 
articles. 

A  man  may  know  "  Stilton,"  "  Cheddar,"  and 
"  Round  Dutch  "  well  enough  when  he  sees  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  may  know  no  more  about 
their  real  valne  than  a  fly  knows  about  douhle  rule 
of  three  when  he  crawls  over  the  pages  of  an 
arithmetic-book. 

My  own  belief,  indeed,  is  that  Mr.  Jonas  Whiffen 
would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  have  taken  . 


first  class  at  the  University 


i  first  prize  in  the 


Incorporated  Law  Society's  examination,  if  he  had 
been  put  to  college  or  the  law,  than  some  of  those 
persons  who  think  that  a  successful  cheesemonger 
who  does  not  need  brains  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  judge  the  true  value  of  a  dairy  of  "  Che- 
shire." 

Mr.  Whiffen  had  natural  gifts,  no  doubt,  but  he 
had  greatly  improved  them  by  thought  and  atten- 
tion and  care.  A  natural  gift,  indeed,  in  the 
direction  of  cheese  seemed  to  belong  to  Mr. 
Whiffen's  family.  He  had  two  brothers  some- 
what older  than  himself  who,  when  young,  had 
emigrated  to  America,  and  had  gone  into  partner- 
ship as  farmers.    Singularly  enough,  both  these 


brothers  so  liked  cheese  that  they  had  studied  it 
and  done  well  by  it — consigning  to  Jonas,  from 
time  to  time,  an  article  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  it  was  often  hard  even  for  him  to  distinguish 
it  from  "  best  Cheddar."  Jonas  and  his  brothers 
had  an  only  sister,  who  died  in  her  childhood, 
though,  from  certain  indications  which  she  gave 
before  she  died,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  had  she  lived  she,  too,  would  have  liked 
cheese  as  her  brothers  did. 

Jonas  himself  had  a  remarkably  quick  sense  of 
taste,  but  having  from  the  first  determined  to  mas- 
ter "  cheese,"  he  seldom  risked  his  taste  on  matters 
out  of  the  business.  Of  beer  he  was  a  very  im- 
perfect judge,  and  of  the  taste  of  spirits  he  was 
entirely  ignorant.  Apprenticed  at  an  early  age  in 
a  small  shop  in  a  country  village,  ho  never  lost  a 
chance  of  adding  to  his  knowledge.  He  would 
watch  with  the  most  eager  attention  the  signs  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  shown  by  customers 
as  they  tasted  the  different  samples  of  cheese 
offered  for  their  judgment.  If  he  noticed  any 
particular  liking  or  disliking  on  the  part  of  the 
tasters  he  would  taste  for  himself,  and  determine 
as  well  as  he  could  on  what  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  particular  sample  was  based 
Strong,  mild,  old,  new,  rich,  poor — young  Jonas 
Whiffen  would  analyse  and  register  on  his  palate, 
comparing  his  own  impressions  with  those  of  his 
customers. 

In  after  life  he  often  used  to  say  that  his  first 
idea  of  the  real  nature  of  one  "  brand  "  which  his 
master  kept,  was  gathered  from  the  marvellous 
puckering  of  all  the  muscles  of  an  old  woman's 
face,  as  she  rolled  the  pungent  morsel  on  her 
tongue.  The  very  same  day  after  hours  when  he 
had  time  for  the  reflection  necessary  before  form- 
ing a  judgment,  he  tasted  that  cheese  himself; 
nor  was  it  till  after  supper  that  night,  and  break- 
fast and  dinner  the  next  day,  that  he  got  rid  of 
the  effects  of  his  business-like  curiosity.  The  old 
woman's  face  he  never  forgot,  nor  the  cheese  at  ' 
which  she  made  it.  But  young  Jonas,  without 
knowing  it,  was  almost  scientific  in  the  study  of 
his  favourite  subject.  He  used  to  take  especial 
notice  of  the  effect  which  weather  and  temperature 
had  on  different  "makes."  He  knew  which  cel- 
lars were  best  suited  for  storing  particular  kinds 
of  cheese ;  in  short,  by  close  observation,  and  by 
the  help  of  shrewd  common  sense,  and  a  good  me- 
mory, he  gradually  learnt  so  much  about  cheese. 


MR.  JONAS    WHIFFEN. 


that  even  before  he  was  out  of  his  time  his  mas- 
ter ■  used  not  (infrequently  to  consult  him  and 
to  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  this  branch  of  his 
business. 

I  mention  these  particulars  mainly  to  show  that 
superior  judgment  in  cheese,  like  superior  judg- 
ment in  poetry,  politics,  law,  or  anything  else, 
needs  study,  and  thought,  and  perseverance,  as 
well  as  natural  power.  When  people  saw  Mr 
Jonas  Whiffen  in  a  farmer's  cheese-room — for  hi 
was  his  own  buyer — and  heard  him  say  almost  at: 
glance,  "  Sixpence-farthing  for  all  you  have  got,' 
they  thought,  perhaps,  but  little  of  the  many  years 
during  which  he  had  been  carefully  noticing, 
tasting,  and  handling.  They  had  not  seen  him 
behind  the  counter  as  a  stripling  cutting  out 
pounds  and  two  pounds,  studying  his  customers' 
tastes,  and  always  having  his1  wits  about  him. 
They  had  not  watched  him  calculating  with  a 
keen  eye,  on  taking  in  fresh  consignments,  how 
far  his  employer  had  bought  money's  worth  or 
not.  These  foundations  of  his  quick  judgment 
were,  as  we  may  say,  underground  and  out  of 
sight,  and  people  often  set  down  his  offers  as 
merely  clever  guesses,  when  in  reality  they  were 
the  simple  result  of  hardly-earned  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Still,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  Whiffen 
had  one  great  weakness,  and  that  was  "  horses." 
This  weakness,  moreover,  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable, id  that  for  many  years  he  could  not 
bear  the  mere  mention  of  a  horse.  Soon  after  he 
was  apprenticed,  a  travelling  managerie  came 
through  the  village,  and  with  the  menagerie  a 
separate  exhibition  of  a  wonderful  pony.  As  a 
fact,  this  pony  served  the  double  purpose  of 
helping  to  draw  the  caravan  by  day  and  the  public 
by  night ;  but  for  all  this  he  was  described  on  a 
large  canvas  in  very  large  letters  as  "  One  of  the 
most  marvellous  animals  in  existence — viz.,  a 
small  horse,  handsome  and  well-proportioned, 
but,  wonderful  to  say,  having  his  head  where  his 
tail  ought  to  be,  and  his  tail  where  his  head  ought 
to  be."  Young  Jonas,  not  well  able  to  afford  six- 
pence for  the  great  show,  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  one  of  the  smaller  exhibitions,  of 
which  there  were  several.  He  was  half  afraid  of 
being  known  to  have  gone  into  a  show  at  all,  but 
at  last  his  curiosity  overcame  his  shyness,  and 
putting  down  his  twopence  like  a  man,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  booth  in  which  the  mysterious 
animal  was  to  be  seen.  A  curtain  was  hanging 
across  the  booth  to  increase  the  mystery ;  but  in 
due  time  the  curtain  was  drawn  back,  and  there 
stood  revealed  to  Jonas's  unbelieving  eyes  a  poor 
half-starved  pony  turned  round  in  its  stall,  and 
rubbing  its  tail  against  the  manger.  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  Jonas  had  been  seen  going  into  the 
booth  by  some  of  the  village  boys,  who  had  them- 
selves been  victimised,  and  accordingly,  when  he 
came  out,  and  for  months  afterwards,  poor  Jonas 
was  so  tormented  about  the  wonderful  horse  that, 
till  he  left  the  village  when  he  was  out  of  his  time, 
he  heartily  hated  the  very  sight  of  a  horse.  As 
soon,  however,  as  he  went  into  business  for  him- 
self, he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  horse.  He  found, 
moreover,  after  a  while,  that  a  good  horse  was  a 


kind  of  advertisement  for  its  owner.  His  cheese- 
buying  expeditions  took  him  into  various  hunting1 
districts,  in  which,  next  to  cheese,  horses  were 
the  main  subject  of  conversation  among  the 
farmers  with  whom  he  dealt.  Not  liking  to  be 
left  behind  in  the  talk,  he  listened  carefully, 
picked  up  a  good  many  ideas  about  horses,  stored 
away  in  his  memory  the  wonderful  things  which 
his  friends  had  done  in  the  hunting- he  Id,  and 
carefully  noted  the  prices  which  their  horses 
fetched.  In  short,  as  far  as  conversation  went, 
Mr.  Jonas  Whiffen  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  authority  in 
horseflesh.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  felt 
flattered  by  this  recognition  of  his  ability  in  a 
new  line,  and  farmers  finding  that  be  was  capable 
of  being  flattered,  did  not  fail  to  try,  at  any  rate,  to 
keep  him  in  good-humour  as  a  buyer  of  their 
cheese  by  listening  with  the  greatest  show  of 
respect  to  whatever  he  might  say  about  horses. 

Here,  however,  they  were  at  fault.  Mr.  Whiffen 
was  open  to  flattery,  but  not  when  he  was  about 
business.  The  sight  of  a  cheese — the  very  sound 
of  the  word  "  cheese  " — seemed  at  once  to  affect 
his  whole  nature,  and  to  brace  him  up  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Till  cheese  was  done  with,  it  is 
only  fair  to  Mr.  Whiffen' s  memory  to  say  that 
horses  were  "  nowhere."  One  thing  at  a  time 
was  a  favourite  and  much-observed  doctrine  of 
our  worthy  friend.  Indeed,  Mr.  Whiffen' s  con- 
duct in  life  was  principally  guided  by  about  half  a 
dozen  rules,  gathered,  as  he  often  owned,  mainly 
from  the  copy  slips  which  he  used  at  school. 
Education,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  had 
never  had,  and  he  possessed  but  one  accomplish- 
ment— viz.,  good  handwriting.  History,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic,  beyond  the  first  four  rules, 
were  as  nothing  to  him.  From  his  copy-books  he 
had  learnt  a  few  facts,  but  they  were  of  no  use  to 
him  in  his  business.  "Xantippe,  the  wife  of 
Socrates,"  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  not  as  a 
celebrated  character  of  antiquity,  but  as  the  first 
word  of  a  large-hand  copy  beginning  with  "  X  " ; 
and  who  Socrates  was,  or  what  sort  of  a  wife 
Xantippe  made  him,  did  not  concern  Jonas,  and 
he  never  inquired.  One  principle,  however,  to 
which  Mr.  Whiffen  attributed  no  small  share  of 
his  success  in  life  was,  as  he  always  said,  specially 
impressed  upon  him  by  a  curious  accident.  For 
two  days  together  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
blot  his  copy-book  in  school,  and  on  both  days  he 
had  to  stay  in  at  the  dinner-hour  and  write  out  the 
copy  twenty  times  on  his  slate.  The  copy  hap- 
pened to  be  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,"  and  the  forty  extra  repetitions  of  this 
maxim  so  fixed  it  in  his  mind  that  in  his  business, 
at  any  rate,  he  never  forgot  it,  either  in  theory  or 

All  this  makes  the  fact  more  remarkable  that  in 
the  particular  matter  of  horses  Mr.  Whiffen's 
natural  sense,  as  well  as  his  acquired  wisdom, 
seemed  to  desert  him.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Whiffen  did  not  really  care  for  a  horse, 
though  he  greatly  coveted  the  reputation  of  know- 
ing about  horses.  His  heart  was  not  in  horses 
as  it  was  in  cheese,  and  consequently  he  did  not 
set  about  studying  them  as  carefully  as  he  had 
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studied  his  real  business.  He  had  picked  up  his 
knowledge  at  second-hand,  and,  as  a  fact,  instead 
of  really  knowing1,  he  only  thought  that  he  knew. 
In  mere  talk  this  did  not  matter  so  much  ;  he 
shone  brilliantly  in  conversation,  though  with  only 
a  borrowed  light.  But  when  he  began  to  pit  his 
judgment — such  as  it  was — practically  against  the 
judgment  of  those  who  really  did  know  a  good 
horse  from  a  bad  one,  he  was  sadly  at  fault.  I 
recollect  seeing  him  once  on  a  great,  loose,  raw- 
boned  animal,  which  he  had  just  bought,  and 
which  he  fully  believed  to  be  a  bargain.  He  was 
speaking  to  a  friend,  who  happened  to  smile  as  he 
looked  the  horse  over.  "Now,  don't  begin  to  pull 
him  to  pieces  all  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Whiffen.  "  No, 
Jonas;  indeed  I  won't,"  said  his  friend, seriously; 
"  I  would  far  sooner  put  him  together  for  you  if 
I  could  1 "  Mr.  Whiffen,  I  suppose,  did  not  see 
anything  in  his  friend's  answer — at  all  events,  he 
took  no  notice,  but  began  to  enlarge  on  the  merits 
of  his  new  purchase.  Poor  Jonas  was,  of  course, 
terribly  laughed  at  when  he  was  taken  in  about 
horses,  but  he  never  seemed  able  to  set  his  failures 
down  to  the  right  cause — viz.,  "  doing  in  an 
article  he  didn't  understand,"  as  his  commercial 
friends  put  it,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  fall  into 
the  next  trap  which  lay  in  his  way. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  specially  unlucky  in 
respect  of  credit  for  his  knowledge.  He  had  gone 
to  the  stables  of  a  dealer  in  a  large  way  of  business 
to  buy  a  horse.  In  the  first  stable  into  which  he 
went  he  saw  a  horse  which  he  liked,  and  which 
the  dealer  assured  him  would  suit  him  exactly. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Whiffen  object  to  the  price,  /40.  He 
must  need,  however,  show  off  a  little  of  his  know- 
ledge, so  he  discovered  that  the  animal's  tail  was 
not  set  on  quite  as  it  should  be,  that  he  was  a  little 
heavy  on  his  fore  legs,  and  the  like.  "  All  right, 
sir,"  said  the  dealer ;  "  I've  plenty  more  for  you 
to  choose  from."  Mr.  Whiffen  and  the  dealer 
moved  on  from  stable  to  stable,  till,  in  about  half 
an  hour's  time,  they  came  to  a  stall,  where  Mr. 
Whiffen  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  this  is  more  my  sort ! " 
"  Capital  sound  horse,"  said  the  dealer.  "  Some- 
thing after  the  fasbion  of  the  one  we  saw  first," 
said  Mr.  Whiffen.  "About  the  same  height  and 
much  the  same  colour,"  replied  the  dealer.  "  What 
do  you  want  for  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  Whiffen.  "Fifty 
guineas,"  said  the  dealer.  "  Make  it  pounds," 
said  Mr.  Whiffen,  "and  I'll  take  the  horse;"  and 
the  bargain  was  struck.  Now  Mr.  Whiffen's  coach- 
man, when  he  came  to  fetch  the  horse  away,  hap- 
pened to  hear  from  one  of  the  stable-boys  that  the 
horse  was  not  only  something  after  the  fashion  of 
the  one  which  Mr.  Whiffen  had  seen  first,  but  that 
it  was  the  very  same  animal.  It  had  simply  been 
shifted  from  the  first  stable  to  the  last,  and  had 
been  taught  in  the  meanwhile,  as  dealers  very  well 
know  how  to  teach  a  horse,  to  hold  up  its  tail  and 
to  look  lively  on  its  legs,  and  for  these  quickly- 
acquired  accomplishments  Mr.  Whiffen  had  in  his 
innocence  gladly  paid  an  extra  ten  pounds. 

In  this  case  he  got,  it  is  true,  a  fairly  good 
horse,  though  he  need  not  have  given  quite  so 
much  for  it.  On  another  occasion  he  was  not  so 
fortunate.  He  had  seen  an  advertisement  of  a 
fine  pair  of  carriage-horses  for  sale,  which  were 


standing  at  the  stables  of  an  hotel  in  Manchester. 
He,  accordingly,  took  the  train,  found  the  hotel 
and  the  horses,  the  appearance  of  which  pleased 
him  much.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  price. 
While  he  was  bargaining  two  persons  came  into 
the  stable,  who,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  came 
up  to  the  owner  of  the  horses  and  demanded 
them,  saying  that  they  had.  had  the  offer  of  them 
at  the  same  price,  and  that  they  would  take  them. 
The  owner  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  that  he  had 
not  understood  that  there  had  been  any  real 
intention  of  buying,  and  that  matters  had  gone  so 
far  with  the  other  gentleman  that,  if  he  liked  to 
have  the  horses  at  the  price,  the  offer  to  him  must 
stand  good.  Mr.  Whiffen,  struck  by  the  anxiety 
of  his  competitors  to  buy  the  horses,  determined 
at  once  to  take  them  himself,  and  forthwith  wrote 
a  cheque  for  the  money.  He  was  to  have  them  a 
week  on  trial,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  time  he 
did  not  like  them,  he  was  to  return  them  and  have 
his  money  back.  Having  got  the  horses  safely 
home,  he  speedily  had  them  out  to  see  what  they 
were  like.  The  coachman's  dismay  was  complete, 
and  his  verdict  one  of  utter  and  unmistakeable 
condemnation.  The  horses,  showy  as  they  were, 
were  unsound,  and  were  not  worth  /*io  apiece. 
Poor  Mr.  Whiffen,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
hurried  down  to  the  station,  took  the  first  train  to 
Manchester,  and  soon  finding  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel,  asked  him,  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  where 
the  men  were  who  had  the  horses  for  sale  in  his 
stables.  "  Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  hotel-keeper, 
"they  were  a  regular  set  of  rogues.  They  were 
off  directly  they  had  sold  their  horses."  "  Rogues, 
sir,  rogues  J  "  indignantly  exclaimed  Mr.  Whiffen  ; 
"  if  you  knew  they  were  rogues  why  didn't  you 
give  me  a  hint  ?  "  "  Give  you  a  hint,  sir,"  said 
the  h otel- keeper ;  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I'm 
very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  thought  you  were  one  of  the 
gang!" 

The  consolation,  I  own,  was  small,  but,  alas  t  it 
was  all  that  Mr.  Jonas  Whiffen  got  on  that  occa- 
sion. Thanks  to  his  skill  in  his  own  proper 
business,  these  and  many  similar  troubles  in 
horseflesh  damaged  Mr.  Whiffen's  dignity  far 
more  than  his  pocket.  But  wounded  dignity  is 
hard  to  bear  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  good- 
humoured  banter  about  his  horse  experiences, 
which  met  him  on  every  hand,  became  rather 
trying.  Moreover,  for  once  even  cheese  turned 
against  him.  In  the  warehouse,  one  day,  a  great 
seventy-pound  "  Cheshire"  slipped  and  fell  on  to 
his  foot,  seriously  bruising  it,  and  confining  him 
to  the  house  for  a  month.  During  this  enforced 
abstinence  from  work,  Mr.  Whiffen  meditated  a 
good  deal  on  bis  past  life,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  came  to  sundry  very  carefully  pon- 
dered and  very  wise  conclusions.  One  of  these 
conclusions  certainly  was,  that  if  he  had  not 
studied  cheese  very  much  more  carefully  and 
thoroughly  than  he  had  studied  horses,  he  should 
never  have  done  what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of 
business;  and  another  conclusion  that  if  he  had 
studied  horses  as  carefully  and  as  thoroughly  as 
he  had  studied  cheese,  he  should  never  have  suf- 
fered what  he  had  suffered  in  the  way  of  pleasure. 

J.  COKF.R  EGERTON. 
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SET  off  August  17th  for  Lyons  in  the  diligence, 
through  a  dead,  uninteresting  country,  not 
one  tree  nor  anything  (but  a  reach  in  the 
river)  worth  notice.  The  weather  cold,  hedges  of 
grapes  green  ;  breakfast  at  Soigni ;  passed  the 
Yonne  over  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  elliptic  arches. 
Dined  at  Auxerre.  The  country  for  the  last 
thirty  miles  little  else  than  vineyards;  it  looks  best 
where  patches  of  com,  kidney  beans,  hemp,  and 
vines  run  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  walnut-trees 
are  scattered  about.  The  weather  was  so  cold 
that  we  were  glad  to  wear  our  greatcoats  and  shut 
the  windows  of  our  carriage,  although  there  were 
eight  persons  crammed  together  in  it.  It  is  now 
past  the  middle  of  August,  yet  the  grapes  in  the 
vineyards  are  no  bigger  than  peas ;  and,  as  the 
weather  is  already  cold,  when  or  how  are  they  to 
ripen  ?  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  few  hours  in 
the  middle  of  an  autumnal  day  when  the  heat  is 
extraordinary. 

One  of  my  objects  in  travelling  was  to  see 
mountains.  I  had  this  day  a  very  distant  view  of 
two  in  the  Nivernois,  which  just  peeped  over  a 
near  ridge. 

AH  the  way  from  Paris  hither  nothing  but  culti- 
vation of  some  sort  or  other;  no  waste  land,  but 
the  most  unpicturesque  country  I  ever  saw.  Every 
tree,  walnut  .excepted,  polled  bare;  passed  com- 
mons for  the  first  time  near  Autun,  but  of  Small 
extent.  I  see  by  the  map  that  this  is  a  tract  of 
high  land  from  whence  the  rivers  run  different 
ways.  Saw  Indian  corn  for  the  first  time.  The 
people  for  the  last  thirty  miles  in  sabots  ;  the  girls 
wear  them  finely  carved  and  ornamented  with 
ribbons,  and  moved  with  greater  ease  than  could 
be  expected.  At  Macon  the  houses  were  begin- 
ning to  take  the  beautiful  low  roof,  as  in  Italy. 
After  some  time  the  mountains  of  Rraujolois  open 
finely,  and  present  various  beautiful  and  sublime 
forms. 

The  last  four  miles  before  one  enters  Lyons  is 
(to  a  painter)  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  the  world; 
such  an  assemblage  of  hills,  woods,  buildings, 
distant  mountains,  castles  realising  all  you  have 
read  or  seen  in  pictures  of  the  romantic !  The 
evening  gave  all  a  warm  light  and  depth  of  shadow 
superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw. 

On  quitting  the  boat  at  Lyons  your  attention  is 
engaged  by  a  castle,  on  a  high,  precipitous  rock, 
on  your  right  hand.  This  is  "  Pierre  Encise,"  a 
prison  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  a  Protestant, 
which,  of  course,  made  it  interesting  to  me.  In 
some  places  the  houses  rise  out  of  the  water,  as  in 
Venice. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  was  my  first 
view  of  the  Alps.  Over  a  flat  of  about  twenty 
miles  extent  appear  the  Alps,  though  there  is  a 
great  vacancy  of  country  between  this  flat  and  the 


Alps,  which  are  forty  leagues  distant.  The  out- 
line is  more  grand  than  can  be  imagined.  The 
rolling  of  the  clouds,  the  glaciers  down  the  sides, 
and  astonishing  eminences,  present  such  views  as 
cannot  be  described.  By  the  assistance  of  a  tele- 
scope I  had  a  perfect  view  of  grand  and  romantic 
lines  and  forms.  Having  never  seen  any  objects 
at  such  a  distance — and  such  objects  I  had  no 
chance  of  ever  seeing  again — I  gazed  and  studied 
them  over  and  over,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
fix  them  on  my  mind  for  ever,  and  I  hope  I  have 
succeeded.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  after  the 
common  range  was  melted  into  the  horizon,  the 
Alps  seemed  to  rise  from  a  base  of  air ;  in  fact, 
from  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  there  must  be 
some  leagues  of  space  lost.  The  inner  part  of 
Lyons,  some  very  few  streets  excepted,  is  narrower, 
darker,  and  worse  than  Paris.  The  paper  windows 
have  a  most  beggarly  effect.  No  carpets  any- 
where but  in  the  churches  on  fete-days.  The 
floors  brick ;  never  washed,  but  rubbed  in  the 
better  houses. 

The  cloisters  of  the  Chartreux  are  miserably 
scratched  and  defaced.  I  was  ashamed  to  see  it, 
chiefly  occasioned  by  my  countrymen's  ambition 
of  leaving  their  name  behind  them. 

From  the  hill  of  Notre  Dame  de  Founure  is 
the  same  view  as  from  the  Chartreux,  but  the 
situation  is  at  least  as  high  again.  The  town 
and  country  appear  as  in  a  map.  Mont  Blanc 
distinctly  perceived,  although  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant.  An  avenue  of  two  miles 
in  length  conducts  you  to  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Soane.  It  is  a  very  noble  sight. 
At  the  point  of  conflux  the  former  river  seems  to 
take  up  the  latter  and  run  away  with  it  1  By  the 
side  of  the  Soane  is  a  hill,  all  sprinkled  over  with 
villas,  little  woods,  groves,  arches  supporting 
gardens,  and  vineyards, — altogether  a  scene  of 
fairyland.  (Cream  cheese  better  than  at  Bath  I) 
I  saw  some  pictures  in  a  gentleman's  house,  and 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  I  think  this  is  the 
fourth  I  have  seen  in  France.   I  saw  but  one  lamp 

Friday,  August  lilk. — Set  off  from  Lyons  at 
five  in  the  morning.  Mulberry  and  walnut-trees 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  which  is  rough, 
and,  for  France,  very  narrow.  All  the  common 
people  bare-legged  and  bare-footed,  their  toes 
and  feet  bound  up  with  rags  on  account  of  cuts. 

'  The  country  improves  in  beauty  to  Tour  de  Pin. 
Arrived  at  Beauvoisin — a  small  but  very  rapid 
river,  over  which  is  a  noble  arch,  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Savoy.  Ascend  the  first  pass 
of  the  mountains.  Got  to  Estrelles  through  de- 
lightful meadows  and  vineyards  between  moun- 
tains. After  dinner  set  off  on  horseback  for 
the  Grande  Chartreuse.     The  first  hour  and  a 
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half  you  approach  the  mountains ;  the  last  hour 
and  a  half  you  go  through  them.  A  wooden 
bridge  is  passed,  where  are  two  wonderful  fine 
subjects  for  pictures.  The  assemblage  of  rocks, 
water,  woods,  bridges,  the  supported  road,  and 
a  thousand  other  indescribable  circumstances, 
make  this  excursion  the  most  wonderful  of  my 
life!  On  the  left  is  a  torrent  of  considerable 
depth  below,  and  on  the  right  the  rock  comes  so 
near  your  head  that  at  times  you  must  crouch 
down  on  the  saddle. 

By-and-by  you  go  through  a  gateway  which 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  holy  territory,  and  now 
the  rock  ascends  on  your  left,  and  descends  on 
your  right.  Bycontinuing  this  road  we  came  to 
the  convent,  which  has  nothing  of  Gothic  gran- 
deur, or  of  any  other  sort,  about  it.  We  were 
conducted  into  a  hall  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
court — just  such  a  room  as  is  usually  found  in  a 
farmhouse,  and  so  furnished.  The  coadjutor 
came  to  us — a  man  not  exceeding  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  remarkably  fat  and  lusty.  There  were 
two  Frenchmen  in  company,  or  whom  he  was  very 
inquisitive  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
After  ordering  a  good  fire — which  was  very  accept- 
able— he  left  us  to  ourselves.  We  had  a  maigre 
supper,  and  retired  to  rest.  The  furniture  of  my 
room  was  a  table,  a  chair,  and  narrow  bedstead  ; 
coarse,  though  clean  sheets.  The  first  part  of  the 
night  was  employed  in  listening  to  real  and 
perhaps  fancied  sounds,  and  in  passing  from 
thought  to  thought  on  such  subjects  as  the  place 
naturally  inspired  ;  but  sleep  at  last  came,  which 
was  tranquil  and  refreshing. 

In  the  morning  1  walked  out  with  my  drawing- 
book  and  made  sketches.  I  ascended  between 
mountains  for  a  long  time — a  continuation  of  the 
same  scenery,  vast  woods  of  firs,  beeches,  and 
sycamores.  Came  to  St.  Bruno's  Chapel  and 
Hermitage.  On  approaching  the  entrance  I 
heard  a  bolt  shut  on  the  inside — perhaps  the 
hermit  was  forbidden  the  sight  as  well  as  the  con- 
versation of  a  stranger.  As  I  stopped  to  take  as 
many  remembrances  as  possible,  I  could  not  extend 
my  walk  as  far  as  I  wished.  On  examining  the 
highest  Pic,  which  appears  behind  the  con- 
vent in  the  distance,  with  a  telescope,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  sec  it  all  in  strata  and  broken  short, 
evident  marks  of  its  being  once  part  of  a  country 
that  had  been  formed  by  the  settlement  of  water, 
and  lifted  by  violence  from  its  original  situation. 
Many  of  the  rocks  near  me  had  sea-shells  in  them, 
one  of  which  I  preserved.  1  noticed  several  plants 
I  had  never  before  seen,  indigenous,  among  others 
the  raspberry.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
large  fragment  of  rock  to  get  loose  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  and  break  its  way  with  in- 
creasing velocity  through  the  woods,  and  forcing 
all  before  it,  come  thundering  down  into  the  vale 
below  I  Several  of  these  tracts  came  in  our  way 
where  large  trees  were  shivered  like  twigs.  Some- 
times, while  looking  at  mountains  in  appearance 
not  very  distant,  a  cloud  that  seemed  far  behind 
would  sail  on  and  pass  before  them,  the  edges  as 
well  denned  as  if  in  the  atmosphere.  As,  these 
were  the  first  high  mountains  I  ever  saw  they  have 
impressed  an  image  of  sublimity  never  to  be  for- 


gotten. The  greater  part  of  the  way  back  to 
Echelles  I  walked  that  I  might  draw  such  places 
as  I  wished  to  remember. 

Started  off  for  Chamberi,  passed  through  a  cut 
in  the  mountains,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
called  the  Grotto — a  very  great  work — and  after- 
wards came  to  the  Pas  d'Echelles.  All  the  rocks 
I  have  yet  seen  are  in  strata  of  a  grey  tint,  and 
have  shells  in  them. 

The  rooms  where  we  slept  at  Chamberi  the  best 
I  have  seen  in  any  inn  on  the  Continent;  the  beds 
good,  sheets  white  and  fine.  Beggars  have  in- 
creased since  we  left  Paris  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
portion. Took  a  view  of  Chamberi  from  a  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood,  very  picturesque  and  grand. 
The  mountain  of  Grenier  seems  to  overhang  the 
town,  but  it  is  three  leagues  from  it.  There  is  a 
beautiful  plain  between,  sprinkled  with  houses  and 
tufts  of  trees ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  great  moun- 
tainous ridge,  with  a  lake.  The  valleys  are  rich 
and  fertile,  and  all  the  farms  are  fine.  Notwith- 
standing the  wretchedness  of  the  town,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  many  of  our  countrymen  live  here. 
Set  off  for  Aiguebelle  at  once,  through  the  most 
beautiful  country  I  ever  saw ;  bounded  by  stupen- 
dous mountains,  the  trees  untouched,  the  grass 
smooth,  as  velvet.  Crossed  the  Isere  at  Mont- 
melan ;  the  view  from  the  bridge  is  a  scene  not  to 
be  paralleled ;  all  the  pictures  of  the  greatest 
masters  fall  so  low  beneath  it  that  they  are  not  to 
be  mentioned — neither  words  nor  pencil  can  do 
justice  to  it.  It  was  on  the  left-hand  looking  up 
the  river,  and  the  time  was  towards  evening.  I 
saw  at  a  distance  the  snowy  tops  of  mountains, 
and  on  the  right  a  mountain  of  the  very  form 
Gaspar  Poussin  was  so  fond  of.  It  was  so  consi- 
derable and  so  distant,  though  near  in  appearance, 
that  in  travelling  ten  miles  it  scarce  varied  its 
form.  Besides  walnut-trees,  I  observed  sycamores, 
beeches,  and  elms,  but  very  few  oaks.  Box  very 
plenty  in  the  hedges,  and  many  plants  unknown 

Some  odd  courses  and  crossing  of  strata  in  the 
mountains,  particularly  towards  the  tops.  From 
Aiguebelle  to  La  Chambre  a  painter's  country ! 
Still  finer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Michel. 
All  the  road  from  Chamberi  hither  is  like  driving 
through  gentlemen's  grounds,  laid  out  amid  the 
grandest  scenes  of  nature.  The  strata  in  some 
places  quite  perpendicular.  According  to  the 
received  ideas  of  their  formation,  they  were  origin- 
ally horizontal.  Of  course,  some  great  force  from 
below  must  have  given  them  their  present  position. 

August  yith. — One  of  the  hottest  days  I  ever 
felt,  but  the  morning  and  evening  were  frosty. 
Grapes  still  green,  and  no  fruit  at  the  auberge  but 
bad  plums  and  pears.  Many  plants  unknown 
(observe  I  am  no  botanist).  From  St.  Michel  to 
Modune  the  road  ascends,  some  few  dips  of  no 
consequence  excepted.  The  river  accompanies  it 
all  the  way,  rattling  down  the  vale  at  a  great  rate. 

I  have  observed  that  if  a  church  stands  on  a  hill 
it  is  generally  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  To  men- 
tion a  few — St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall; 
Mont  St.  Michael  in  Normandy;  Mont  St. 
Michael  in  Piedmont;  St.  Michael's  Mount  in 
Borouj;hbridge,    Somerset;    St.   Michael's    near 
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Thionvilie;  St.  Michael's  Church,  Comhill,  Lon- 
don; St.  Michael's  in  Bristol;  St.  Michael's  in 
Bath  ;  and  this  catalogue  might  be  much  in- 
creased. 

Cross  some  torrents  which  form  cascades  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  but  none  considerable. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unpicturesque  than  these 
cascades.  In  a  long  course  of  time  they  have 
brought  down  from  above  earth  and  fragments  of 
stone,  over  which  they  have  made  a  smooth 
channel,  and  run  through  it  with  no  better  effect 
than,  water  from  the  spout  of  a  house. 

Purple  crocuses,  and  dark  purple  thistle,  much 
darker  than  those  in  England.  There  was  a 
pretty,  and,  to  me,  a  new  sort  of  mallows.  Many 
miles  of  the  road  by  the  side  of  precipices,  over- 
hanging the  river,  but  none  in  appearance  above 
two  hundred  feet  high.  No  doubt  they  ascend  in 
making  the  road  as  little  as  possible.  Some 
mountains  much  pointed,  and  covered  with  snow 
in  patches.  Vast  fragments  have  rolled  down  the 
mountains,  in  some  places  perfectly  obstructing 
the  road.  They  blow  them  in  pieces  with  gun- 
powder, and  recover  the  passage  again.  The  road 
is  very  good,  but  in  some  places  narrow  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Arrived  at  Lannebourg.  Glaciers  at  a  distance, 
easily  made  out  by  a  telescope,  all  in  waves. 
More  precipices,  and  higher.  The  colouring  of 
the  distant  mountains  of  the  richest  purple,  with  a 
warm  light  above.  All  the  villages  have  a  pic- 
turesque appearance  from  without,  but  within — 
horrible  !  Saw  some  goitres.  Some  of  the 
mountains  are  pudding-stone  on  a  large  scale ; 
now  and  then  white  marble  or  alabaster  occurs. 
There  is  a  plant  with  a  leaf  like  a  cherry,  tree  and 
berries  like  the  mountain-ash ;  other  plants  un- 
known to  me. 

September  is/.— Ascended  Mont  Ccnis,  which  is 
not  so  high  as  I  expected  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  all 
the  way  from  Isere  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
a  gradual  ascent  to  Lannebourg,  perhaps  half  the 
height  of  the  whole.  Near  part  of  the  summit 
where  the  road  passes  is  a  beautiful  lake,  and 
beyond  it  a  mountain  of  a  truly  grand  form,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  lake.  The  lake  is  of  various 
tints — deep  blue,  green,  and  purple,  owing  to  its 
different  depths  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  ground  near  the  road  is  at  present  much 
broken  into  deep  pits.  Passed  by  the  Hospice, 
and  breakfasted  at  the  auberge  near  the  descent. 
Descended  on  chairs.  Met  with  some  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  The 
first  setting-off  is  very  steep,  by  the  side  of  a 
noble  cascade,  the  discharge  of  the  lake.  It  falls 
beautifully,  broken  into  a  rocky  amphitheatre. 
Here  you  rest  a  few  moments  to  survey  the  scene. 
There  is  nothing  you  would  wish  to  be  altered 
except  the  fences  by  the  side  of  the  cascade, 
which  very  much  hurt  the  appearance ;  they  are 
necessary  to  prevent  accidents  in  passing  the 
precipice.  After  crossing  the  water  we  descend 
more  rapidly  than  before,  over  zigzags  always  as 
steep,  and  sometimes  more  so,  than  a  broken 
staircase.  The  view  all  the  way  is  of  mountains 
of  stupendous  size,  with  clouds  sailing  before 
them.     The  road  is  more  broken  and  rough  than 


can  be  conceived,  but  the  porters  descend  without 
one  false  step.  Novalese  seems  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  but  yon  descend  for  the  next  five  miles 
and  a  half  (in  your  carriage).  Pass  by  a  fine  ruin 
of  an  ancient  castle  on  an  insulated  rock,  and 
afterwards  a  convent  of  St.  Michael  upon  a  break 
of  a  mountain.  The  grapes  in  festoons  look  very 
pleasant — standard  peaches,  mulberries,  and  wal- 
nuts. A  fine,  fertile,  pleasant,  and  picturesque 
country !  Villages  much  better  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  Oxen  were  drawing  by  the 
horns,  thought  by  some  the  way  by  which  they 
exert  most  strength.  I  believe  not,  as  they  are 
unwilling  to  have  their  horns  touched,  which 
perhaps  communicates  a  jarring  sensation  to  the 
head.  The  shoulders  are  certainly  better  calcu- 
lated to  resist  pressure.  Slept  at  Ambroise ;  set 
off,  September  2nd,  for  Turin.  Castles  and  con- 
vents on  the  points  of  the  hills.  In  an  avenue 
leading  from  Rivoli  was  an  enclosure  where  ani- 
mal (or  rather,  vegetable)  magnetism  was  perform- 
ing to  about  a  hundred  patients.  A  tree  had 
ropes  fastened  to  it  in  all  directions,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  persons  magnetised.  Two  or  three  of 
the  women  seemed  asleep;  their  operator  said 
they  were  "  en  crise." 


The  Ednyatone  Light.— The  distance  from  Plymouih,  and 
the  itnpossibilily  of  erecting  machinery  on  the  site,  precluded 
the  use  of  gas  or  electricity,  and  therefore  the  lighting  by  oil 
lamps  was  adopted.  For  the  main  light  these  lamps  are  two 
in  number,  each  having  six  concentric  wicks,  and  giving  an 
illumination  equal  to  that  of  722  standard  candles.  The  two 
lamps  are  placed  one  6ft.  6in.  above  the  other,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  (hat  in  clear  weather  one  only,  and  in  thick  weather 
both,  are  to  be  used.  The  elevation  of  the  light  is  130ft. 
above  high  water,  instead  of  72ft.,  as  in  Smeaton's  lantern, 
and  the  range  will  thus  be  increased  from  14  to  about  ly-J 
nautical  miles,  so  as  just  to  overlap  the  range  of  the  new 
electrical  lights  at  the  Lizard.  The  character  of  the  light  is 
also  lo  be  changed,  and  the  Eddystone  is  for  the  future  to 
give  a  white  double-flashing  half-minute  light,  showing  two 
successive  flashes  of  (wo  and  a  half  seconds  duration,  divided 
by  an  eclipse  of  about  four  seconds,  the  second  flash  being 
followed  by  an  eclipse  of  about  twenty-one  seconds.  A  white 
subsidiary  light  will  also  be  shown  from  a  window  in  the 
lighthouse  below  the  flashing  light  to  mark  the  hand  deeps. 
This  will  extend  over  a  sector  of  l6deg.  from  N.,  3ldeg.  w. 
to  N.,  48deg.  W.  A  large  bell  will  be  sounded  during  foggy 
weather  twice  in  quick  succession  every  half  minute,  thus 
assimilating  the  character  of  the  sound  signal  to  that  of  the 
light.     The  bells  for  this  purpose  are  two  in  number.    They 


of  the  lantern.     The  upper 

part  of  Smeaton's  tower,  when  it  is  superseded  by  the  new 
structure,  is  not  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  which,  sooner  or  later,  would  bring  it  to  inevitable 
destruction.  It  is  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  upon  the 
Hoe  at  Plymouth,  the  stump  alone  remaining  upon  its 
original  place  on  the  reef. 


An  Insurrectionary  Bell. — Tobolsk  has  some  handsome 
churches,  and  a  cathedral,  near  which  is  the  famous  bell  from 
IJ  glitch  that  was  exiled  by  Boris  Gudonoff  because  it  gave 
signal  to  the  insurrectionists.  On  their  being  quelled,  the 
unfortunate  bell  was  deposed,  had  two  of  its  ears  broken  off, 
was  publicly  flogged,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  and  forbidden  for 
ever  tearing  again.  But  the  ban  has  since  been  removed,  and 
it  now  is  hung,  not  in  a  belfry,  but  alone,  and  assists  in  call- 
ing the  people  to  church. — Lantdtltt  "  jfferM," 


ELECTRICITY    AND    ITS    USES. 


—THE   ELECTRIC    LIGHT. 


THE  electric  light  was  first  discovered  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  in  the  year  1 800,  and  for  the 
last  fifty  years  or  more  electricians  have  tried 
to  make  it  of  practical  service  to  the  world.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  not  very  successful,  because 
the  source  of  electricity  they  employed  was  the 
voltaic  battery.  Tbe  current  from  such  a  source 
is  not  steady  enough,  and,  moreover,  a  very  large 
and  cumbrous  battery  is  required.  Recent  im- 
provements of  the  magneto- electric  generator  of 
electricity  have,  however,  enabled  them  to  procure 
a  constant  current  of  electricity  by  means  or 
mechanical  power,  and  led  to  that  development 
of  the  electric  light  which  is  the  topic  of  the  day. 

All  magneto- electric  generators,  whatever  their 
peculiar  forms  may  be,  are  based  upon  the  great 
discovery  of  Faraday,  that  if  a  closed  wire  or  con- 
ducting ring  is  moved  across  a  magnetic  space  a 
current  of  electricity  is  generated  in  the  wire.  A 
magneto -electric  generator  is  simply  the  best  ap- 
paratus that  can  be  devised  for  applying  this 
principle  to  the  production  of  an  electric  current. 
A  magnetic  space  is  provided  between  the  poles 
of  two  powerful  magnets,  and  coils  of  wire  are 
caused  to  traverse  this  magnetic  space  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excite  a  current  in  them.  The  stronger 
the  magnetism  of  the  space,  the  longer  the  wire, 
and  the  quicker  it  is  moved  the  stronger  will  be 
the  current  excited.  Therefore,  the  aim  of  inven- 
tors is  to  construct  their  machines  with  powerful 
magnets  and  coils  of  wire  having  many  turns,  and 
to  rapidly  rotate  these  coils  through  the  magnetic 
"  field"  by  mounting  them  on  an  axle  driven  at  a 
rapid  rate  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  a  running 
belt  from  some  steam-engine  or  other  motor. 
Now  as  each  coil  or  bobbin  of  wire  passes  be- 
tween the  poles  of  the  magnet,  a  transient  current 
is  generated  in  it ;  but  as  there  are  a  number  of 
bobbins  rapidly  following  each  other,  each  with 
its  transient  current,  the  joint  effect  of  the  whole 
is  a  practically  continuous  current.  By  means  of 
a  collecting  device  termed  a  "  commutator,"  these 
parcel  currents  are  gathered  up  one  after  another 
and  led  away  as  one  steady  current. 

In  the  magneto-electric  generator  the  magnets 
are  of  steel  permanently  magnetised  ;  but  a  more 
powerful  magnetic  field  can  be  obtained  by  em- 
ploying electro -magnets,  or  cores  of  soft  iron 
encircled  with  coils  of  insulated  wire.  To  excite 
these  magnets,  however,  a  current  of  electricity  is 
required  to  circulate  in  the  coils  surrounding  the 
cores.  This  current  may  either  be  obtained  from 
a  supplementary  generator,  or  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  coils  of  the  machine  itself,  for  there  is 
always  enough  "  residual "  or  left  magnetism  in 
the  core  of  the  electro -magnets  to  form  a  weak 
magnetic  field,  which  will  excite  feeble  currents  in 
the  coils  as  they  are  driven  through  it.  These 
feeble  currents,  diverted  into  the  electro-magnet, 
help  to  excite  it  still  more  and  strengthen  the 


magnetic  field.  The  result  is  yet  stronger 
currents  in  the  coil,  which  in  turn  excite  still 
stronger  magnetism  in  the  field,  and  thus,  by  a 
reciprocal  process  of  give  and  take  the  electro- 
magnetism  is  built  up  to  a  high  degree  of  inten- 
sity, and  a  powerful  current  is  generated  in  the 
coils.  Part  of  this  powerful  current  can  be  led 
away  by  the  commutators,  for  some  external  pur- 
pose, leaving  part  to  feed  the  electro -magnets ;  or 
the  whole  current  after  it  has  fed  the  electro- 
magnets can  be  led  away  for  other  uses,  such  as 
the  production  of  light  in  an  electric  lamp. 


Fig.  i  is  a  skeleton  diagram  of  a  generator  of 
this  kind  drawn  by  Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thomp- 
son, of  Bristol,  and  it  explains  the  action  of  the 
Gramme,  Brush,  and  other  machines.  Here  n 
and  S  are  the  soft  iron  pole  pieces  of  the  two  elec- 
tro-magnets, between  which  the  armature  (a)  re- 
volves. This  armature  consists  of  a  ring  or  "  core  " 
of  soft  iron  wound  with  coils  of  wire,  but  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  only  twelve  turns  are  shown,  ail 
the  turns  being  in  one  circuit,  and  each  of  them 
connected  by  a  wire  to  a  metal  bar  of  the  commu- 
tator (c),  carried  by,  but  insulated  from,  the  axle 
(x)  of  the  armature.  Two  metal  brushes  (l>  l/')  rub 
on  these  bars  as  they  rotate  past  them  and  tap  the 
current  generated  in  the  coils  as  the  armature  re- 
volves. It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  brushes 
{b)  is  connected  by  wire  to  the  coils  of  one  of  the 
electro- magnets,  the  other  brush  being  connected 
to  one  wire  running  to  the  lamp,  while  the  other 
electro -magnet  is  connected  to  the  other  wire 
running  to  the  lamp.  Now,  as  the  armature 
is  rotated  from  left  to  right,  in  the  direction 
of  the  large  arrow  (s),  currents  of  electricity 
are  generated  in  its  coils  in  the  direction  of  the 
small  arrows,  and  there  being  collected  by  the 
brushes,  pass  through  the  electro-magnets,  height- 
ening their  inductive  power,  and  then  flow  out  to 
the  electric  lamps. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  ITS   USES 


One  of  the  best  dynamo-electric  generators 
is  that  of  M.  Gramme,  shown  in  Fig.  z.  It 
consists  of  two  powerful  electro-magnets  (m  m) 
and  (m'  m'),  furnishing  a  strong  magnetic  field 
between  the  poles  (n  s).  In  this  space  a  series 
of  coils  of  wire  (a),  wound  on  an  iron  ring  or 
hoop,  and  technically  called  an  "armature,"  are 
mounted  on  an  axle  and  rapidly  rotated  by  a  belt, 
from  a  motor  running  on  the  pulley  (p).  The 
currents  thus  generated  in  the  coils  are  led  to  a 
scries  of  copper  bars  set  round  the  axle  at  c,  and  a 
pair  of  metal  brushes  (b  b)  rub  upon  these  bars 
and  carry  off  the  current  as  the  axle  revolves. 
Each  pair  of  bars  as  it  passes  the  brushes  delivers 
up  its  charge  of  current,  and  these  successive 
charges  make  up  the  continuous  current  which  is 
led  from  the  brushes  by  the  conducting  wires  to 
the  lamps. 

Another  excellent  machine  of  a  different  type  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers,  exhibited  in 
Fig.   3.      There    m    and    m'    are    the    electro- 


pulses  are  led  away  by  a  commutator  to  the 
different  electric  lamps.  In  one  form  of  this 
machine,  made  by  M.  Lontin,  there  are  twenty-four 
electro-magnets  on  the  armature  and  twenty-four 
coils  on  the  surrounding  frame. 

Electric  lamps  are  of  two  well-marked  kinds ; 
the  "arc  "lamp  and  the  "incandescent"  tamp. 
The  arc  light  was  first  observed  by  Davy  when  he 
took  two  pieces  of  carbon  connected  to  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  held  them  so 
close  that  they  nearly  touched  each  other.  To 
his  surprise  a  brilliant  arch  or  "arc"  of  white 
light  sprang  acrosss  the  air  gap  between  the  two 
carbons,  and  so  intense  was  the  temperature  of 
the  light  that  gold,  platinum,  and  other  refractory 
metals,  fused  and  ran  like  wax  when  they  were 
dipped  into  it.  The  explanation  of  the  arc  light 
is  that  the  electric  energy  streaming  across  the 
open  space  from  one  carbon  to  another  tears  away 
the  particles  from  the  carbon  connected  to  the 
positive  pole  of  the  generator  and  heats  them  up  to 


magnets,  a  is  the  revolving  armature  in  which 
the  currents  are  generated ;  C  are  the  commuta- 
tor bars,  and  b  one  of  the  two  brushes  for  collect- 
ing the  currents.  In  this  machine  the  two 
magnetic  poles  are  curving  iron  plates  (n  s),  and 
the  coils  of  the  armature  are  wound  longitudinally 
along  the  axis. 

The  machine  of  Mr.  Brush,  employed  by  the 
Anglo-American  Brush  Company,  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  Siemens  machine,  but  the  arm- 
ature consists  of  a  soft  iron  ring,  with  a  series  of 
bobbins  of  wire  threaded  on  it,  as  in  the  "  ring  " 
of  Gramme.  There  are  many  other  magneto- 
electric  as  well  as  dynamo- electric  generators,  but 
they  are  all  varieties  of  these  types,  if  we  except 
the  Lontin  machine,  which  is  an  inversion  of  the 
ordinary  machine.  In  it  the  electro -magnets  are 
mounted  on  an  axle  and  the  coils  in  which  the 
currents  are  induced  are  set  round  it,  so  that  when 
the  magnets  revolve  past  the  coils,  there  are 
pulses   of  current  excited   in  the   coils.     These 


a  very  hign  temperature,  the  highest  known  on 
earth,  thereby  rendering  them  intensely  lumi- 
nous. 

The  incandescent  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
produced  by  heating  up  a  continuous  solid  conductor 
to  a  very  high  temperature  by  passing  the  current 
through  it ;  and  it  was  observed  soon  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  generally  shown 
by  connecting  the  poles  of  a  battery  through  a 
piece  of  fine  platinum  wire.  As  distinguished 
from  the  "  arc "  light,  it  is  absolutely  steady, 
thanks  to  the  solid  nature  of  the  heated  body,  and 
moreover  the  light  is  richer  and  mellower  for  the 
same  reason.  Every  solid  body  becomes  luminous 
at  a  temperature  of  about  1000°  Fahr.,  and  can  be 
made  to  yield  all  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  by 
increasing  its  temperature  still  higher;  so  that  wc 
have  only  to  send  sufficient  current  through  the 
solid  conductor  to  raise  its  temperature  to  10000  or 
30000  Fahr.,  and  to  get  from  it  arich  golden  light 
resembling  that  of  the  sun. 


!9arittit0. 


Th»  Sues  Canal  .—The  canal  was  opened  in  1 869.  In  1 870 
the  number  or  ships  passing  through  il  was  490,  with  a  ton- 
nage  of  486,000  tons  ;  in  1879,  1,477  ships,  wilh  a  tonnage 
of  3, 136,000  tons;  in  1880,  2,020  ships,  4,346,00010ns;  in 
1881,  2,727  ships,  5,794,000  tons.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  thai  the  net  profits,  after  deducting  5  pei  cent,,  for  the 
reserve  fond,  were  14  or  IS  per  cent.  In  1880  the  increase 
of  traffic  over  the  previous  year  was  34  per  cent.  The  canal 
was  tending  year  by  year  to  become  the  sole  international 
highway  from  East  to  West,  and  to  Australia.  Of  the  ships 
passing  through  the  canal  78  or  79  per  cent  were  under  the 
English  flag.  The  English  Government  purchased  some  of 
the  shares  in  the  Canal  Company,  and  is  represented  on  the 
Board  by  three  directors— Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  Sir  J.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  the  latter  being  resident  director  in  Paris. 


The     English    Govern! 

canal  till   1904,  when  1 

therefore    a   commercial  and  financial  interest  in  the  safety 

and  prosperity  or  the  canal,  apart  from  England's  paramount 

political  interest  in  this  highway  to  the  East. 
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be  less  than  of  those  in  Asia.  Dr.  Livingstone 
10  to  1 1  feet  as  a  common  height,  in  the  Zambesi 
regions,  for  moles,  and  8  to  8"S  for  females,  jumbo  was  not, 
therefore,  a  specimen  of  unusual  height  when  he  left  Eng- 
land. Afiican  elephants  are  on  the  whole  larger  than  Indian 
ones.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  they  could  be  trained  to  as 
much  useful  work.  The  inland  commerce,  by  which  the 
slave  trade  can  alone  be  checked,  would  then  assume  greater 
importance,  with  elephants  10  help  the  carriage  of  goods. 

Upper  Xitypt. — Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  eminent  traveller, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles  in  Cairo  and  Alex- 
andria, thus  wrote  about  Upper  Egypt.  His  letter  was  dated 
ny  way  home  from  a  journey  which 
"  t.  Starting  from  Siout 
1  bank  as  far  as  Assouan, 
1  returned  on  the  other  side  to  Luxor,  where  I  stayed  some 
days  for  geological  researches.  The  return  from  Luxor  was 
delayed  ten  days,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  water  for  the 
steamer,  the  Nile  being  lower  than  has  been  known  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  flood-water  is,  however,  ex- 
pected in  about  fifteen  days."  Dr.  Schweinfurth  then  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  the  measures  taken  by  Delia 
Sala  Pasha  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Egypt, 
which  appear  to  be  highly  successful  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
"Everywhere  in  my  relations  with  the  authorities  and  the 
people  I  have  been  treated  wilh  ihe  highest  distinction,  as 
Ihey  appear  to  have  the  greatest  respect  and  kindly  feeling 
towards  Europeans.  The  population  feels  an  immense  relief 
as  compared  wilh  the  former  arbitrary  taxation.  I  have 
everywhere  heard  only  the  expression  of  joy  and  satisfaction 
at  this  result.  They  say  to  me,  '  We  are  now  contented  ;  the 
Government  is  ten  limes  better  than  il  formerly  was.'  It  was 
not  so  when  I  visited  them  Iwo  years  ago.  Then  every  one 
said  to  me,  *  We  have  been  promised  a  change  for  the  belter, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  seen  no  proofs  of  il.' 
Now  ihey  no  longer  doubt.  The  harvest  also  Ihis  year  lias 
been  one  of  the  richest  everywhere,  and  hence  there  is  uni- 
versal content.  Unfortunately,  the  troubles  in  Cairo  will 
ruin  all  these  bright  prospects.  Up  to  the  present  lime  ihe 
people  of  Upper  Egypt  have  not  disturbed  themselves  about 
this  state  of  things.  They  do  nol  interest  themselves  in  what 
passes  at  Cairo  and  elsewhere,  the  majority  of  the  population 
being  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  political  matters,  whether 
internal  or  external.  It  matters  very  little  to  them  who  is 
master.  Under  these  conditions  I  cannot  understand  the 
panic  which  has  caused  Europeans  to  flee  from  Cairo  and 
other  towns  in  Lower  Egypt  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
Alexandria.  The  Consuls  ought  not  to  allow  this,  for  it  all 
tends  to  render  the  dictatorial  party  more  important  than  it 
really  is.  If  I  might  offer  them  any  advice,  I  would  rather 
recommend  them  10  go  to  Upper  Egypt." 

Antedottl  of  Longfellow. — Longfellow  used  to  be  very 
fond  of  telling  little  storicsaboul  himself,  and  the  pleasure  was 
none  the  less  if  the  laugh  went  against  hiin.  He  once  related 
how  a  man  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  wished  to  do  him 
honour,  though  in  rather  an  original  way.  This  admirer 
rushed  up  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  "Sir,  I  am  one  of  the  few 
men  who  have  read  your  '  Evangeline '  quile  through."  At 
another  time  he  came  across  a  lady  who  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  him  alive,  as  she  imagined  he  had  been  dead  many 
years.  "  You  see,  I  lake  Ihe  liberty  of  living,"  said  Long- 
fellow,  in  reply  to  her  astonishment.  "  Yes,  said  the  lady, 
"but  I  really  imagined  you  belonged  to  at  least  Ihe  lime  of 
Washington.  When  in  his  study,  hard  at  work,  Long 
fellow  was  one  day  startled  by  some  one  rushing  in  the  room, 
exclaiming,  "  You're  a  poet,  I  believe  !"  "Some  persons 
have  said  so,"  was  the  quiel  rejoinder.  "  All  right,  poet  it 
is,"  replied  Ihe  intruder.  "You  see,  I  sell  botlles  of  carmi- 
native— go  round  with  it,  you  see  ;  and  I've  called  lo  see  if  1 
couldn't  gil  you  to  help  me  by  writin'  po'try  fur  me  to  stick 

"side  toe  bottles.  If  you  will  it'll  help  'mensely.  I'll 
'  '  '"'      — -  'he  po'try,  and  1 II  give 


just  lell  you  right  now.     Give 


VARIETIES. 


bridge"  was  proposed,  the  gentleman  who  regularly  I 
buted  rhyme  to  the  local  newspaper  rose  to  reply.  Long- 
fellow at  once  saw  the  joke,  and  signalled  to  the  company  to 
hear  this  modest  Cambridge  poet.  Amidst  suppressed 
laughter  he  made  his  remarks,  quite  unconscious  of  his  mis- 
take, Longfellow  following  with  a  very  interesting  speech. 
The  author  of  "Evangeline  "is  said  to  have  been  remarkably 
fond  of  children.  A  gentleman  who  was  on  his  way  to  dine 
with  Longfellow  once  met  with  a  little  girl,  who  asked  him 
if  he  knew  where  Longfellow  lived,  as  she  wished  very  much 
toseehim  ?  He  lold  her  to  come  along  with  him  and  he  would 
lake  her  lo  the  back  of  the  poet's  house,  where  she  would  be 
almost  sure  lo  see  him,  as  he  was  generally  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  in  the  parlour.  On  arriving  they  saw  the 
eminent  poet  in  that  very  position,  and  the  fair  admirer  was 
satisfied  that  she  had  beheld  the  one  whom  she  regarded 
with  snch  wonder.  Her  guide  went  in  and  told  his  friend 
that  there  was  a  little  girl  outside.  Leaving  his  comfortable 
position  he  at  once  went  to  the  door  and  brought  her  in,  and 
showed  her  among  other  things  his  pictures. 

HUa  Whatoly'i  Work  at  Cairo.— In  a  letter  from  Miss  M. 
L.  Whately,  written  from  Alexandria,  she  said  that  she  would 
have  remained  in  Cairo,  but  left  in  order  to  satisfy  the  anxious 
wishes  of  others.  She  believed  that  their  Moslem  servants 
would  have  remained  faithful,  and  that  their  feeling  was  well 
expressed  by  a' water-carrier,  who  said,  "Have  I  eaten  your 
salt  for  ten  years,  and  have  I  served  yon  all  so  long,  and  am 
I  going  to  turn  against  you  who  fear  God?"  This  was  said 
on  hearing  Miss  Whately  remark  that  she  trusted  in  God, 
and  was  not  afraid,  and  was  sure  her  servants  and  neighbours 
would  not  turn  against  them.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
well  that  she  left,  as  the  mob  of  a  large  city  can  never  be 
controlled  in  time  of  disturbance.  The  panic  was  so  great 
that  many  of  the  Europeans  fled  in  hasle,  taking  with  them 
nothing,  and  some  leaving  their  houses  with  the  lights  burn- 
ing. There  was  alarm  Test  the  lines  should  be  cut,  and 
therefore  they  hurried  to  the  train. 

Biter  and  Railway  Carriage  Company.— An  American 
paper  says  the  relative  cheapness  of  river,  compared  with 
railway  I  r asportation,  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  tow-boat 
Josh  Williams,  which  some  time  ago  took  32  barges  laden 
with  coals  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  When  the  fleet 
p^.scl  Cincinnati,  the  "Commercial"  thus  noticed  it: 
"The  tow-boat  Josh  Williams  is  on  her  way  to  New  Orleans 
with  a  tow  of  31  barges,  containing  600,000  bushels  (761b. 
to  the  bushel)  of  coal,  exclusive  of  her  own  fuel,  being  the 
largest  tow  ever  taken  lo  New  Orleans  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Her  freight  bill,  at  3  cents  per  bushel,  amounls 
to  $18,000.  It  would  take  1,800  cars  of  333  bushels  to  the 
car  (which  is  an  overload  for  a  car)  to  transport  this  amount 
of  coal.  At  $10  per  ton,  or  $100  per  car,  which  would  be  a 
fair  price  for  the  distance  by  rail,  the  freight  bill  would 
amount  to  $180,000,  or  $161,000  more  by  rail  than  by  river. 
The  low  will  be  taken  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  in  14 
or  15  days.  It  would  require  loo  trains,  of  iS  cars  to  the 
train,  lo  transport  this  tow  of  600,000  bushels  of  coal ;  and 
even  if  Ihey  made  the  usual  speed  of  fast  freight  lines  it  would 
lake  one  whole  summer  to  put  it  through  the  rail.  This 
statement  shows  the  wonderful  superiority  of  Ihe  river  over 
rail  facilities."  This  statement  has  recently  been  reproduced 
in  support  of  the  plans  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  Com  will  be  conveyed  to 
Liverpool  far  more  cheaply,  vii  New  Orleans,  than  by  rail- 
way, and  from  any  of  the  Eastern  ports. 

Materialism. — A  Nature  which  was  really  a  blind,  in- 
satiable, irresistible  fate,  falsely  called  law,  destitute  of  in- 
tclligenco  and  reason,  devoid  of  mercy  and  justice,  is  the 
Nature  held  up  for  our  admiration,  with  the  consoling  assu- 
rance of  dictatorial  authority  that  it  sprang  from  chaos  in 
obedience  to  everlasting  self-originating  (?)  law,  and  that  it 
will  return  to  chaos  in  obedience  to  the  same— all  life,  and 
work,  and  thought  being  but  the  undulations  of  cosmic 
nebulosity,  and  dependent  upon  the  never-ceasing  gyrations 


of  infinite,  everlasting  atoms,  as  they  bound  through  the 
ages  from  void  to  void.  I  believe  nil  materialistic  doctrines, 
vary  as  they  may  in  detail,  will  be  found  to  agree  in  accepting 
as  a  truth — if,  indeed,  they  are  not  actually  based  on  it — the 
nption  that  the  living  and  Ihe  non-living  a 
rtiy  livimx  thin?  is  iust  as  much  a  r*—  J—-" 
a  watch,  or  a  windmill,  c 
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the  properties  of  the  material  particles  out  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed. But  is  it  not  strange  that  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  the  materialistic  devotee  that  neither  the  watch, 
nor  ihe  steam-engine,  nor  the  windmill,  nor  ihe  hydraulic 
apparatus,  nor  any  other  machine  known  to,  or  made  by, 
any  individual  in  this  world,  is  dependent  for  its  construction 
upon  the  properties  of  the  material  particles  of  (he  matter 
out  of  which  its  several  parts  have  been  constructed ! — 
Professor  Lionei  Bealt,  F.k.S. 

Vital  and  Physical  Action. — Between  purely  vital  and 
purely  physical  actions  not  the  faintest  analogy  has  been 
shown  to  exist.  The  living  world  is  absolutely  distinct  from 
tbe  non-living  world,  and,  instead  of  being  a  necessary  out- 
Come  of  it,  is,  compared  with  the  antiquity  of  matter,  probably 
a  very  recent  addition  to  it.  The  essential  phenomena  of  all 
living  beings  cannot  be  explained  without  recourse  to  some 
hypothesis  of  power  totally  different  from  any  of  the  known 
forms  or  modes  of  energy.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown 
that  the  laws  of  vital  force  or  power  are  essentially  different 
from  those  by  which  ordinary  matter  and  its  forces  are 
governed.— Professor  Lionel  Bade,  F.R.S, 

The  Medical  Profession.— Dr.  Billing,  at  the  International 
Medical  Congress  beid  in  London,  produced  some  curious 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  medical  men  in  civilised  lands. 
There  are  about  180,000  doctors  possessing  diplomas  or  pro- 
perly-attested qualifications  for  practice.  The  number  in 
proportion  lo  the  population  is  larger  in  France  than  in  any 
other  country.  A  witty  French  critic  remarks  that  "  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  smallest  in  France. 
Besides,  there  is  no  country  where  medical  men  think  them- 
selves called  to  attempt  the  cure  of  social  as  well  as  physical 
disorders,  for  there  are  about  fifty  doctors  or  surgeons  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies."  Of  the  whole  profession,  Dr.  Billing 
estimates  that  12,000  have  written  treatises  on  some  profes- 
sional subject,  or  one  in  every  fifteen.  An  equal  number  are 
journalists  or  men  of  letters.  The  Americans  lead  the  list  in 
statistics  of  authorship,  then  German,  French,  and  English. 
The  purely  professional  training  is  not  of  much  use  for  other 
than  professional  writing,  but  the  courses  required  by  the 
great  Universities  for  a  medical  degree  have  a  wide  range. 
and  require  a  varied  knowledge,  which  leads  many  graduates 
of  medicine  into  other  fields  of  literary  or  scientific  labour. 

Hat  Off!— An  amusing  scene  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Commons  one  day  last  Session.  An  hon.  member  looked 
towards  the  Peers'  Gallery,  and  Cried  "Order,  order."  All 
eyes  were  immediately  directed  to  the  quarter  indicated,  and 
the  call  of  order  was  taken  up  all  along  the  line  until  it  be- 
came one  loud  universal  shout.  It  then  became  apparent 
that  the  offender  against  the  rules  of  the  House  was  Lord 
Mount-Temple,  who  had  unconsciously  reverted  to  the  privi- 
lege he  formerly  enjoyed  as  a  Commoner  of  sitting  covered 
in  the  Speaker's  presence.  A  friendly  hint  from  another 
noble  "stranger  soon  enabled  Lord  Mount-Temple  to 
realise  tbe  situation.  He  removed  his  hat  with  great  celerity, 
and  the  incident  closed  in  general  laughter. 

London  Parks  and  Commons, — From  the  last  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  it  appears  that  the  various 
parks  and  recreation  grounds  under  the  Board's  control  com- 
prise altogether  an  area  of  1,676  acres,  or  a  little  over  two 
and  a  half  square  miles ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
what  is  known  as  the  metropolitan  area  defined  by  the 
Metropolis  Local   Management  Act,   1855,  and  under  the 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  extends  over  122  square  miles,  and 
las  within  its  limits  a  population  of  more  than  three  millions 
and  a  half,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  aggregate  of 
these  pleasure-grounds  is,  after  all,  but  small,  and  that  were 
it  not  for  the  royal  parks,  which  happily  may  be  regarded  at 


assured  public  possessions,  and  fot 
near  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis  which  ore  not  under  the 
Board's  control,  London  would,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and 
population,  be  hardly  so  well  provided  with  places  of  open- 
air  resort  as  some  other  cities  and  towns.  The  places  of 
recreation  maintained  by  the  Board  are  Finsbury  Park,  115 
acres  ;  South  work  Pork,  63  acres  ;  gardens  on  the  Victoria, 
Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments,  and  in  Leicester  Square, 
14  seres ;  Blackhealh,  376  acres ;  Hampstead  Heath,  140 
acres  ;  Shepherd's  Bush  Common,  S  acres  ;  London  Fields, 
37  acres  ;  Hackney  Downs,  50  acres ;  Well  Street  Common, 
30  acres  ;  North  Mill  Field,  29  acres  ;  South  Mill  Field,  28 
acres ;  Clapton  Common,  9J-  acres ;  Stoke  Newington  Com- 
mon, J},  acres;  waste  land  at  Dalslon  Lane  and  Grove 
Street,  Hackney,  I  acre  ;  Tooting  Beck  Common,  144  acres; 
Tooting  Graveney  Common,  63  acres ;  Clapham  Common, 
220  acres  ;  Bostall  Heath,  55  acres ;  Plumstead  Common, 
110  acres;  Shoulder-of-Multon  Green,  4  acres;  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  194  acres;  total,  1,676}  acres. 

Proposed  Aeronautical  Exhibition. — The  Aeronautical 
Society  propose  that  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  for  aerial 
navigation  shall  be  held  next  year.  Fourteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  was  witnessed  in 
England,  and  considerable  advance  has  since  been  made  in 
the  knowledge  and  application  of  the  principles  of  flight. 
Substantial  prizes,  it  is  understood,  will  be  offered  for  the 


lightest  engine  in  proportion  to  its  power  ;  for  the  best  form 
of  aerial  apparatus  of  dimensions  reasonably  considered  equal 
to  the  conveyance  of  a  man  and  any  appliance  for  effecting 


aerial  transport,  whether  by  muscular  or  other  pov 

for  the  best  mechanical  model  which  shall  be  mode  to  fly 

sufficiently,  in  point  of  time  to  enable  a  decision  to  be  formed 


Cricket  in  Australia.— Apart  from  the  excitement  of  special 
matches,  the  visits  of  Australian  cricketers  is  a  pleasant  proof 
of  the  successful  transplantation  of  the  best  English  sports  to 
the  colonics.  These  players  from  the  antipodes  certainly 
show  no  degeneracy,  but  rather  an  improvement  on  the 
original  stock,  seeing  that  their  time  for  practice  must  be 
less  than  in  the  old  country.  It  is  true  that  the  Australians 
have  a  cricket  season  of  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year.  In 
our  four  or  five  months  our  best  players  manage  10  squeeze 
in  as  many  playing  days,  or  more,  than  the  Australians  can 
afford  in  the  course  of  their  long  summer.  With  us  cricket 
matches,  first-rate  and  even  second-rate,  are  played  all  day 
and  every  day  in  the  six.  On  the  other  hand,  Saturday  is 
the  only  day  on  which  much  cricket  goes  on  in  the  colonies. 
It  is  a  truth  which  may  not  be  very  palatable  to  those  who 
assert  the  natural  supremacy  of  Englishmen  in  the  game,  that 
cricket  here  is  made  more  of  a  business  than  in  Australia. 

XxMxaon  and  the  Children.  —  In  an  evening  spent  with 
Emerson,  he  made  one  remark  which  left  a  memorable  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  Two  children  of  the  gentleman  at 
whose  house  we  met  were  playing  in  the  room,  when  their 
father  remarked,  "Just  the  interesting  age."  "And  at  what 
ace,"  asked  Mr.  Emerson,  "are  children  rat  interesting?" 
He  regarded  them  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  and  a  poet, 
and  doubtless  saw  the  possibilities  that  surround  their  very 
being  with  infinite  interest.— Dr.  Irtneus  Prime. 

Free  Hospitals  and  Pay  Hospitals.— In  opening  a  bazaar 
recently  for  a  I-ancashire  hospital,  Lord  Derby,  whose 
opinions  are  always  worthy  of  attention,  from  their  good 
sense  and  kindly  feeling,  said  that  while  the  increase  of  pro- 
vident  dispensaries  and  hospitals  was  to  be  desired,  yet  there 
will  always  be  place  for  open  hospitals.  "  When  a  man 
falls  ill  or  suffers  from  an  accident  you  cannot  stop  to  inquire 
whether  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  being  cured.  I  don't  talk 
about  the  right  to  relief,  because  rights  are  vogue  and  indefi- 
nite things,  especially  in  these  days  ;  but  I  do  say  that  when 
a  man  is  suffering,  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  will  not 
allow  you  to  see  him  suffer,  whether  he  can  afford  to  pay  for 
his  cure  or  not.  While  that  feeling  continues — and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  cease  in  our  lime— it  is  evident  that  you 


must  have  hospitals  which  are  not  self-supporting,  and 
require  to  be  maintained  by  appeals  to  the  public.  If  that  is 
the  cose,  those  appeals,  to  be  successful,  must  be  freely  and 
frequently  mode.  Some  people  object  to  raising  money  by 
means  of  a  bazaar — I  cannot  say  I  ever  could  see  why.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  bazaar  is  a  very  good  means  of  throwing 
your  net  rather  wider  than  you  can  do  otherwise,  and  getting 
a  larger  number  of  people  to  contribute." 

Professor  PlnlL— The  death  of  Reinhold  Pauli,  of  Gottin- 

Een,  is  a  loss  to  English  as  well  as  German  society  and 
alers.  Having  lived  long  in  this  country,  in  his  early  life, 
as  private  secretary  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  he  spoke  and  wrote 
English  with  fluency,  and  he  took  deep  interest  in  English 
history  and  literature,  as  his  "Life  of  King  Alfred,'  his 
monograph  on  Simon  de  Momfort,  and  his  edition  ot  ' 
Tower's  "Confessio  Amantis,"  as  well  as  his  works  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  attest.  A  brief  but  bright  and  kindly 
tribute  to  his  memory  appeared  in  the  "Academy,"  from  the 
pen  of  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Keeper  of  MSB.  in  the  British 
Museum,  one  who  could  appreciate  Pauli's  learning  as  well 
as  sympathise  with  his  genial  character. 

Cornish  Minei, — The  county  of  Cornwall  has  probably 
drained  more  money  from  the  pockets  of  English  investors 
than  any  other  place  under  the  sun.  A  very  Targe  quantity 
of  mineral  has  from  time  immemorial  been  extracted  from 
its  mines,  but  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  ten  times 
as  much  money  has  been  spent  by  companies  on  the  mines 
has   been  returned.      To  have   made  a  few  days'  walk 


through  some  parts  of  Cornwall  a  yea 
melancholy  sight  ft         '*  '  ' 

every  side. 


I  from  the  number   of  deserted    1 


melancholy  sight  from 

every  side.  However,  soon  a  kind  of  a  rage  set  in  for  the 
shares  of  English  mines,  and  new  companies  were  started 
one  after  the  other  tore-open  mines  which  had  been  aban- 
doned for  years  as  worthless.  Fabulous  prices  were  asked 
for  mines  which  were  flooded  or  worked  out,  and,  money 
being  forthcoming,  soon  some  parts  of  Cornwall  which  had 
been  far  years  almost  deserted  became  populous.  The 
fever  having  died  out,  and  no  more  money  being  forth- 
coming, the  mines  are  gradually  resuming  their  old  appear- 
ance of  decay  and  neglect,  the  shareholders  being  lei!  with 
shares  which  nre  worthless  and  unmarketable  in  the  place 
of  cash. — Imitslmtnt  Circular. 

Charles  Marsh,  aged  03. — The  new  cemetery  at  Tunbridgo 
Wells  received  this  spring  the  remains  of  an  old  resident, 
whose  life  had  some  historic  interest.  His  great-grandfather 
was  a  Welsh  gentleman,  who  married  one  of  the  Cromwell 
family.  Born  at  Bath  in  1789,  he  lived  there  for  fifty-four 
years,  his  profession  being  that  of  miniature  painter  and 
engraver.  He  was  one  of  800  Freemasons  who  dined  to- 
gether when  h.r.h.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  with  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  opened  the  Masonic  Hall.  From  Bath  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  and  was  with  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 
when  h.r.h.  the  Prince  Consort  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Sailors'  Home  with  Masonic  honours.  In  1853  he 
went  to  Sydney  with  his  family,  and  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  Australian  railroad  on  September  26, 
1855.     For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  resided  al 


ithin  the  last  hour, 
dotes  of  life  in  Bath  and  London  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century.  He  will  be  remembered  by  many  with  respect  and 
affection. 

French  Teachers  In  England,— A  congress  or  conference 
of  French  teachers  was  held  lost  autumn  in  London  for 
mutual  consultation  and  protection  as  10  their  professional 
position.  An  association  of  French  professors  resident  in 
London  has  since  been  formed.  The  correspondent  of  a 
French  newspaper  gives  the  following  curious  statistics  :  In 
the  year  1878,  wishing  to  leam  something  as  to  the  career 
and  qualifications  of  those  who  professed  to  teach  French  in 
England,  I  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  "  Times  "  for  a 
French  governess  to  give  lessons  three  times  a  week  to  n 
young  English  pupil.  On  the  same  day  I  received  85  replies 
to  mj  advertisement,  of  which  34  were  from  Englishwomen, 
4  from  Germans,  and  2  from  Italian*.     As  to  the  45  French 


VARIETIES. 


applicants,  there  were  iji  or  a  third,  who  did  not  yield  any- 
thing in  picturesque  style  and  spelling  to  the  memorable  ser- 
vant of  Chrysale,  in  Moliere's  "  Femmes  Savantes."  The 
correspondent  docs  not  say  what  he  thought  of  the  other  30, 
but  probably  could  gather  from  a  written  application  or  testi- 
monial as  little  as  to  the  education  or  accent  as  the  Russian 
prince  knew  about  the  English  governess  whom  he  got  for 
his  children  in  response  to  an  advertisement,  through  an 
educational  agency.  An  English  friend  visiting  him  not  long 
after,  the  Russian  asked  him  to  tell  him  in  confidence  what 
he  thought  of  the  accent  of  his  countrywoman  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  the  English  teaching  of  his  children.  The 
Englishman  took  an  early  opportunity  of  having  a  talk  with 
the  governess,  and  with  great  reluctance  had  to  tell  his  Rus- 
sian friend  that  his  children  would  probably  speak  English 
in  the  broadest  Scotch  or  north-country  diidect ;  in  race  it 
was  a  provincial  brogue  which  he  could  hardly  understand. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  French  teachers  might  be 
reported  to  speak  a  very  curious  patois,  though  professing  the 
"  Parisian  accent,"— which,  by  the  way,  is  not  necessarily 
pure,  any  more  than  being  bom  near  Bow  Bells  implies  good 
English.  The  moral  of  all  which  is  to  make  good  inquiry  or 
personal  examination  before  engaging  a  teacher,  if  more  is 
desired  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  a  language. 

German  Military  Eail way  Corps.— Count  Von  Mollke,  be- 
fore leaving  his  post  as  administrative  chief  of  the  German 
Army,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  military  railway 
service  in  active  operation.  The  regiment  last  autumn  con- 
structed, in  two  days,  a  field  railway  a  mile  long,  including 
a  viaduct,  as  the  ground  was  irregular,  and  a  locomotive  was 
run  as  soon  as  the  work  was  completed.  How  many  lives 
night  have  been  saved,  and  disasters  prevented,  if  the  British 
Army  could  have  made  a  line  from  Bolaklava  to  the  plateau 
in  front  of  Sebastapol,  without  waiting  [or  railway  contractors 
and  navvies  to  arrive  from  England  !  Not  from  Germany 
only,  but  from  the  ancient  Romans,  much  could  be  learned 
by  own  Army  authorities.  Every  legionary  could  handle  a 
spade  and  help  in  making  entrenchments.  This  skill  and 
training  might  have  saved  the  disasters  at  Isandhdlana  and  at 
Majuba  Hill,  and  oo  many  a  field  of  warfare. 

Butter  and  Cheese.— The  import  of  butter  has  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  now  worth  ^12,000,000 
wholesale,  yet  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  than 
in  1872.  The  import  of  cheese  has  nearly  trebled  in  the 
same  time,  and  is  worth  ,£5,000,000  wholesale,  and  the  rise 
in  price  of  cheese  has  been  greater  even  than  with  butter. 
The  enormous  quantity  of  American  and  foreign  meal,  in 
like  manner,  has  not  affected  retail  prices,  which  is  as  high 
as  ever  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  price  would  have  been  half-a- 
crown  a  pound  for  beef  but  for  the  foreign  supply.  If 
fanners  could  establish  n  market  for  their  produce  of  all 
kinds  their  profits  would  be  good,  and  the  selling  price  at 
the  same  time  reduced,  but  at  present  there  has  to  be  profit 
for  jobbers,  dealers,  salesmen,  and  other  middlemen. 

Removal  of  Grease  Spots. — Whenever  oil  of  turpentine, 
benzole,  or  ether  are  used  to  remove  grease  spots  on  cloth, 
the  application  should  be  made  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
cloth  by  moistening  it  with  the  solvent  in  a  circle  surrounding 
the  spot,  so  as  to  approach  it  gradually,  having  blotting- 
paper  in  contact  with  the  spot  of  grease  to  absorb  the  fat 
immediately  ;  otherwise  the  solvent  will  have  the  effect  of 
spreading  the  grease  over  a  larger  surface  instead  of  driving 
it  out  of  the  cloth.     In  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  one 


0  the  paper. 

Beat  far  Weary  Workers.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Branch 
Secretaries  of  "The  Girls'  Friendly  Society,"  a  well-known 
organisation  for  assisting  in  various  ways  young  working  girls 
in  London,  a  paper  was  read  by  Lady  Brabazon  which 
deserves  wider  notice.  The  subject  was  "  Rest  and  change 
of  air  for  wearied  or  ailing  members," — members,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  weariness  and  illness  too  often  caused  by  overwork, 
nor  as  to  the  desirableness  of  rest.  But  how  can  this  be 
obtained  by  those  who  hare  to  toil  continuously  for  their  daily 


bread  ?  Out  of  their  poor  earnings  few  of  those  who  most 
need  it  can  afford  a  change,  or  even  partial  cessation  from 
work.  Lady  Braboion  asks,  "Why  should  not' some  of  those 
who  are  in  more  fortunate  circumstances  offer  to  receive  for  a. 
short  holiday  some  of  these  poor  weary  toilers  in  their  own 
homes,  or  board  them  in  cottage  lodgings  f  The  cost  would 
be  but  a  small  addition  to  the  expenses  of  a  household,  while 
the  life  might  be  saved  or  the  health  restored  of  some  poor 
sister."  It  is  a  kind  and  generous  proposal,  and  might  well 
be  responded  to,  under  the  conditions  which  are  explained  in 
a  printed  circular  by  Lady  Brabazon,  to  be  obtained  at 
Haichards,  Piccadilly.  .The  benefit  need  not  be  limited  to 
servants  and   workgirls  belonging  to  the  Friendly  Society. 


Lady  Brabazon  mentions  cases  of  those  of  higher  social  stand- 
'ng  reduced  to  poverty  by  sudden  or  overwhelming  misfortune 
vho  have  been  thus  received  for  a  short  season.     The  mos 


gratifying  : 
offered  this 


„  -.   that  though  few  ladies  have  a.  #_ 

offered  this  charitable  help,  those  who  have  done  so  have 
been  glad  to  renew  the  invitation.  Out  of  eight  persons 
entertained  during  last  year  at  different  times  by  one  of  these 
good  Samaritans,  the  highest  in  grade  was  a  pupil  teacher, 
and  the  lowest  a  factory  girt,  of  whom  it  is  said  "  a  most 
grateful,  pleasant,  well-conducted  guest  she  proved." 

Shakespeare's  Handwriting.  —  It  was  long  supposed  that 
the  only  surviving  handwriting  of  Shakespeare  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  signatures  to  his  will,  in  Doctors'  Commons  ;  an  auto- 
graph in  a  volume  of  Montaigne,  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  the  signature  to  a  mortgage  deed,  now  in  the  Guildhall 
Library.  A  remarkable  discovery  has  been  reserved  for  our 
Own  time.  Mr.  JohnCordyJeaffreson,  after  careful  study  of  the 
will,  has  pronounced  it  to  be  a  holograph.  It  was  intended 
to  be  the  rough  draft  of  instructions  for  a  will,  prepared  in 
January,  1616,  and  altered  for  execution  in  March,  when 
Shakespeare  was  overtaken  by  the  illness  which  proved  fatal. 
There  was  no  time  and  no  need  to  prepare  a  new  document, 
but  the  signatures  were  appended  to  the  three  pages  of  the 
draft,  with  a<legal  certificate  appended,  declaring  it  to  be  his 
will,  signed  before  witnesses.  Consisting  in  all  of  less  than 
1,(50  words,  there  are  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  erasures  and 
ninety-seven  insertions,  clearly  showing  it  to  be  only  a  rough 
draft.  In  January  Shakespeare  wrote,  "In  witness  whereof 
1  have  hereunto  put  my  scale,"  but  before  he  signed  the  will 
in  March  he  struck  out  icalt  and  wrote  hand  over  the  erasure. 
His  intention  had  been  to  leave  a  will  sealed  with  his  sent, 
but  we  have  now  the  far  more  interesting  relic  of  his  own 
holograph  draft.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Cordy  Jcaffreson  will 
publish  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  with  an  autotype  or 
photographic  copy  of  the  will.  Having  had  large  dealings 
with  old  English  handwriting  in  his  official  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Historical  Manuscript  Commission,  no  one  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  questions  that 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  writing  and  spelling  and  other  mate- 
rial elements,  as  well  as  those  arising  out  of  internal  evidence 
to  the  same  view.  From  the  letters  in  the  "  Athenaeum, " 
where  the  discovery  was  announced,  and  from  examination 
of  the  will  under  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  courteous  guidance,  we 
think  the  demonstration  complete  that  the  document  is  wholly 
in  the  handwriting  of  Shakespeare. 


Imp. — Who  would  think  that  this  word,  r 
contempt  and  abhorrence — a  sort  of  demon  or  evil  spirit — 
was  formerly  a  title  of  royal  dignity  ?  Lord  Cromwell,  in  bis 
letter  to  King  Henry  VIII,  prays  for  a  blessing  on  "  the  imp 
his  son."  Henry  v  in  Shakespeare  is  bailed  as  "that  royal 
imp  of  fame  I"  It  is  a  notable  example  of  words  changing 
their  meaning  in  lapse  of  time,  so  as  even  to  acquire  a  mean- 
ing in  common  parlance  foreign  to  their  original  etymology. 

Selene*  In  America. — The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its  thirty-first  meeting  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  during  the  week  commencing  on  August 
33,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Dawson,  li_d.,  f.r.s.. 
Principal  of  the  McGill  University.  Twenty-five  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  former  meeting  in  Montreal,  and  in  this 
period  the  association  has  increased  greatly  in  numbers  and 
importance.  The  committee  have  made  arrangements  with 
the  various  steamship  companies  to  encourage  scientific  men 
from  Europe  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  association. 


SQUIRE    LISLE'S    BEQUEST. 


T  EONAI 
I  t    count 
Lisle, 
after  his  long  absence,  and  his  uncle  receiving  him 
with  real  affection.    He  had   not  yet  paid  the 
Dallimores  a  visit,  and  his  going  thither  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  Cottage  was  overruled  by  the  informa- 
tion that  the  young  people  were  expected  there  to 
five  o'clock  tea.    Consequently,  M.  d'Angere  and 
he  went  for  a  walk,  while  madame  took  her  siesta 
and  Aveline  laid  the  tea.     Monsieur  wished  Leo- 
nard to  revisit  the  Plaisance,  and  in  so  doing  they 
passed  the  room  in  which  Aveline  was  busy. 

"  Is  she  not  a  little  angel  ?"  whispered  M. 
d'Angere,  as  they  stood  for  a  moment  watching 
her  movements  through  the  bow  window. 

"  Without  wings,"  laughed  Leonard,  as  he 
remarked  how  intent  she  was  on  her  work. 

The  storeroom  and  china-closet  were  in  the 
passage  outside  the  dining-room,  and  she  flitted 
from  one  to  the  other,  now  bearing  cups  and  sau- 
cers, anon  preserves,  cakes,  fruit,  all  the  delicacies 
that  Aunt  Amiciawas  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for 
her  nieces  and  other  friends,  the  disposition  of 
which  now  devolved  on  Aveline.  It  was  evidently 
no  easy  task,  for  her  brow  sometimes  knitted  over 
it,  as  she  stood  to  contemplate  her  work. 


"  When  are  you  going  to  shut  that  door,  Ave- 
line ?  The  draught 's  enough  to  perish  one 
You've  been  long  enough  to  lay  a  dozen  teas,' 
sounded  from  the  kitchen  in  a  snappish  voice. 

"Dat  is  Lilyvite.  She  likes  not  the  child," 
whispered  monsieur,  as  Aveline  cautiously  closed 
the  dining-room  door,  and  began  to  arrange  some 
flowers.  "  Listen  1  Dat  is  a  song  I  taught  her 
La  Flew,  La  Fleur,"  he  added,  as  a  low,  almos' 
tremulous,  but  sweet  voice,  hummed  an  air,  "She 
always  sings  when  she  is  troubled.     Ma  petite  1 " 

At  this  call  Aveline  turned,  and  came  to  the 
window.  Her  face  was  radiant  as  she  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other  of  her  friends,  and  asked  if 
they  thought  the  table  well  arranged.  They  could 
only  applaud,  and  Lilywhite's  speech  was  for- 
gotten. 

When  they  returned  from  their  walk  the)'  found 
Mrs.  Dallimore,  her  daughters,  and  the  youthful 
heir.  Their  greetings  were  overpowered  by  the 
shrill  voice  of  Master  Lisle,  shouting,  "Aveline I 
Ma  petite  !r'   loudly,  in  the  hall.  I 

"Lisle,  darling,  come  and  be  introduced  to  Leo- 
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nard  Leigh,"  said  Mrs.  Dallimore,  peering  through 
her  spectacles  into  the  hall ;  bat  Lisle  was  off  in 
search  of  Aveline. 

Meanwhile,  Leonard  and  his  quondam  friends 
and  playfellows  shook  hands  and  looked  at  one 
another.  They  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes. 
If  Leonard  was  a  fine  young  man,  of  a  presence 
sure  to  find  favour  with  women,  what  of  the  Miss 
Dallimores  ?  Isabella  was  still  De  Fortibus.  A 
tall,  large,  beetle-browed,  commanding  young 
woman,  fit  only,  her  father  assured  her,  to  head  a 
regiment.  Helen  had  a  sentimental  air,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  her  beauties  were  of  the  soul; 
while  Quiz!  ah.  Quia!  she  was  truly  the  belle,  not 
only  of  the  Dallimore  family,  but  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  As  she  and  Leonard  met  and 
gazed  at  one  another  with  surprise,  and  maybe 
mutual  admiration,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
a  handsomer  girl.  Was  she  a  blonde  or  a  bru- 
nette ?  None  could  tell,  for  she  had  a  profusion 
of  auburn  hair,  beneath  which  rose  pencilled  eye- 
brows, almost  black ;  dark  eyes,  that  some  called 
hazel,  some  violet,  a  pale  brown  complexion,  and 
slightly  aquiline  features.  She  was  tall  and  slight, 
and  as  she  and  Leonard  stood  a  few  moments  hand 
in  hand,  facing  one  another,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  M.  d'Angere  whispered  confidentially  to  Mrs. 
Dallimore,  "  What  a  handsome  couple !  "  But 
Mrs.  Dallimore  bustled  off  in  search  of  Lisle.  All 
her  maternal  pride  was  centred  in  him.  She  found 
him  in  the  dining-room  with  Aveline,  helping  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  tea-table,  and  was  ' 
greeted  by  the  words, 

"  Now,  Lisle,  you  must  not  put  your  fingers  into 
the  jam." 

"  Indeed  I  will  if  I  like,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  I  shall  leave  you,  for  I  will  not  be  an- 
swerable for  the  tea-table." 

"  Why  are  you  always  cross  with  Lisle,  Aveline?" 
broke  in  Mrs.  Dallimore. 

"  Aveline  is  never  cross,  mamma,"  said  Lisle, 
stoutly ;  "  I  love  her  better  than  any  one  else,  and 
am  going  to  marry  her.    She  has  promised  to  wait." 

"IndeefJl  have  not,  Mrs.  Dallimore,"  laughed 
Aveline  conscious  that  the  idea  would  displease 
the  mother. 

The  host  and  hostess  entered,  army- in -arm,  fol- 
lowed by  the  others.  Madame  d'Angere  seated 
herself  before  the  tea-service,  monsieur  at  her 
side. 

"  I  shall  sit  by  you,  ma  petite,"  shouted  Lisle, 
and^Leqnard  soon  discovered  that  this  boy,  whom 
he  had  left  a  baby,  still  ruled  his  little  world. 

Everything  he  said  was  oracular ;  everything  he 
asked  for  was  given  to  him.  He  devoured  enough 
to  make  a  giant  ill,  and  occupied  Aveline's  whole 
time.  He  was  not  a  healthy-looking  boy,  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  was  over-fed  and  over-indulged. 
Leonard,  who  sat  between  Isabella  and  Quiz, 
opposite  him,  was  amused  by  his  devotion  to 
Aveline,  and  thought  he  showed  very  good  taste. 

"  You  succeeded  in  getting  to  Girton,  after  all, 
Isabella,"  he  said,  in  an  interval  of  repose. 

".I  did;  I  have  now  something  worth  living 
for,"  replied  Isabella,  who,  during  Leonard's 
absence,  had  been  several  terms  at  Girton  College. 

"  She  has  a  science  at  the  end  of  every  finger," 


put  in  Quiz.  "  You  must  be  very  clever  if  yon  can 
compete  with  hen  none  of  the  men  in  these  parts 
can.  Captain  Moore  declares  she  knows  more 
of  military  tactics  than  he  does." 

"Captain  Moore's  a  muff!"  screamed  young 
Hopeful,  "isn't  he,  Aveline?  Ah,  I  know  I  I 
saw  you  together  yesterday.     I'll  shoot  him." 

All  eyes  vzre  turned  on  Aveline,  and  she 
coloured,  b>rt  was  not  abashed. 

"  Where  could  you  have  been,  Lisle  ?  "  she  said. 
"  1  saw  Captain  Moore  on  the  Mall  only  a  few 
minutes  in  passing." 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  the  lawn-tennis 
party,  Aveline?"  asked  Quiz. 

"  He  said  he  hoped  it  would  be  fine." 

Captain  Moore  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Moore 
who  was  the  tenant  of  the  manor,  and  brother  of 
Leonard's  acquaintance  of  the  Temple.  His 
regiment  was  quartered  at  Parkhurst,  and  he  and 
his  brother  officers  certainly  "  made  sunshine  in  a 
shady  place"  for  the  young  ladies.  His  advent 
had,  besides,  roused  his  invalid  mother  into  party- 
giving,  and  the  manor  was,  just  then,  the  scene  of 
much  unaccustomed  gaiety. 

"  I  hate  tennis  I "  said  Isabella,  decidedly.  "  I 
cannot  imagine  people  with  souls  flying  about 
with  those  implements  in  their  hands." 

"  I  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  for  souls  to 
fly,"  said  Quiz.  "  I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten 
your  games,  Leonard." 

"  I  hope  not,  for  I  am  going  in  for  everything 
at  once,  like  the  bank-holiday  makers.  Do  you 
play,  Aveline  ?  "  replied  Leonard. 

"  I  should  think  she  did  ! "  exclaimed  Jiisle. 
"  She  is  awfully  clever  at  everything ;  she  beats 
Quiz  hollow.    Now  you  know  $he  does,  Quiz  1" 

"  I  know.Kothing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  interposed 
Quiz,  drawing  herself  up. 

"I  can  scarcely  play  at  all,"  said  Aveline, 
quietly,  as  if  in  reply  to  Leonard's  question. 

"  And  yet  the  captain  came  express  to  say  his 
mother  particularly  requested  the  pleasure  of 
Aveline's  company,"  put  in  M.  d'Angere.  "  She 
took  quite  a  fancy  to  her  when  she  called  here  the 
other  day.  It  was  because  la  petite  knew  to 
arrange  her  cushions  and  footstool." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Kiss,  kiss,  kiss  I  Aveline,  ma 
petite!"  chuckled  Polly,  who  had  been  listening 
all  this  time  with  her  head  on  one  side. 

"  I  suppose  you  won't  take  her,  Amicia?"  whis- 
pered ftfrs.  Dallimore. 

"Oh  yes,  it  is  arranged,"  replied  Madame 
d'Angere,  nonchalantly  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea. 

"A  family  arrangement  in  autumnal  hues,"  said 
Quiz,  sarcastically.  "  Dull  enough  !  Mrs.  Moore 
has  organised  a  gathering  of  the  clan  of  Lisle. 
She  thinks  it  would  be  so  nice  for  all  the  aunts  and 
cousins  to  meet  in  the  old  place.  She  is  an 
American,  and  likes  everything  ancient." 

"  She  is  in  her  right  place  then,"  laughed 
Leonard.  "There  is  antiquity  enough,  dead  and 
alive,  at  Lisle.  Old  Biles  must  be  a  hundred,  and 
the  church  is  of  time  uncertain." 

"  I'll  turn  it  all  inside  out  when  I'm  of  age," 
cried  Lisle,  swelling  himself  out. 

Leonard  listened  and  wondered.  He  had 
almost  forgotten  what  was  the  staple  gossip,  and 
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as  by  degrees  all  the  news  of  the  day  was  discussed, 
he  realised  the  difference  between  town  and 
country  life.  The  recollection  of  his  chamber  in 
the  Temple  was  not  unpleasant  to  him,  though  he 
fully  enjoyed  his  surroundings. 

Almost  before  tea  was  over  Lisle  insisted  on 
carrying  off  Aveline,  when  a  free  discussion  ensued 
concerning  her  visit  to  the  manor.  The  Dallimore 
ladies  considered  it  a  very  doubtful  proceeding, 
and  Quiz  especially  waxed  warm  on  the  subject. 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Moore  does  not  know  that  she 
was  actually  in  the  Union  and  the  Blue  School, 
and  that  you  took  her  first  as  a  little  servant,  Aunt 
Amicia.  Her  getting  familiar  with  us  by  degrees 
is  quite  different  from  her  being  introduced  into 
society.     Don't  you  think  so,  Leonard  ?" 

"  I — I  am  not  a  competent  judge,"  stammered 
Leonard  at  this  unexpected  appeal.  "  Besides,  I 
am  only  on  the  outskirts  of  society  myself.  I  sup- 
pose I,  as  a  lawyer's  cjerk,  can  only  enter  the 
sacred  arena  under  cover  of  my  uncle,  the  vicar." 

"  How  absurd  you  are.  I  forgot  that  Aveline 
was  your  protegee." 

"  Just  so.  Quiz.  Do  they  still  call  you  by  that 
appropriate  name  ?  Yes — well,  then,  my  pro- 
tegee and  I,  being  both  paupers,  must  do  as  our 
superiors  bid  us.  Do  you  remember  your  old  game, 
*  Ladies  before  to  go  to  the  ball ;  servants  behind 
to  wait  in  the  hall '  ? " 

"  Ha,  ha !  mon  ami  Leonard.  I  have  watched 
her  play  it  with  la  petite,  who  always  placed  her- 
self obediently  behind." 

"Of  coarse  she  did.  People  should  maintain 
their  proper  position.  Aveline  would  make  a  good 
pupil  teacher  if  her  head  would  stand  the  ex- 
amination," said  oracular  Isabella. 

"  There's  the  rob,"  said  Leonard.  "  We  men 
have  the  small  advantage  of  physical  strength  over 
you  ladies." 

"  Brute  force ! "  supplied  Isabella.  "  I  should 
have  thought  that  you  would  have  been  more 
enlightened,  Leonard." 

"We  are  come  to  a  pass  I"  ejaculated  M. 
d'Angere  ;  "  I  expect  to  see  Isabella  in  a  wig  and 
gown,  she  has  a  taste  for  the  law." 

"  Apropos  of  gowns,"  said  Madame  d'Angere, 
with  a  yawn,  "I  am  thinking  of  giving  Aveline 
my  green  silk  for  the  party  at  the  manor. 

"  It  is  so  beautifully  trimmed,  aunt,  and  has 
such  a  train  ! "  interrupted  Quiz,  alive  to  anything 
that  might  make  Aveline  ridiculous. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  repent  making  so  much  of 
that  girl,  sister ;  I  wonder  where  she  and  Lisle 
are,  it  is  time  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Dallimore.       * 

Leonard  volunteered  to  go  in  search  of  the 
truants,  and  found  them  seated  under  a  tree  in  the 
garden.  Aveline  was  telling  Lisle  a  fairy  tale,  and 
Leonard  was  struck  with  the  intent  faces  of  reciter 
and  listener.  He  wrote  them  on  his  mind,  as  he 
often  did  scenes  that  impressed  him,  with  a  view 
to  future  pen-and-ink  sketches.  He  delivered  his 
message,  and  the  trio  returned  to  the  house. 

"Is  not  Lisle  a  troublesome  friend?"  he 
asked,  when  the  boy  strayed  for  a  moment. 

"  No,  I  am  fond  of  him.  And  monsieur  and 
madamc  are  relieved  when  he  is  with  me,"  re- 
plied Aveline. 


"  You  will  go  to  this  party  at  the  manor  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  would  rather  not  till  you  came. 
Now  I  shall  like  it."  The  candid  light  of  truth 
shot  through  the  eyes  that  were  uplifted  to  Leo- 
nard's, and  a  childlike  trustfulness  spoke  in  the 
voice  and  words. 

During  his  absence  many  had  been  the  comments 
made  on  him,  but  all  were  in  his  favour.  The 
ladies  united  in  declaring  him  to  be  "  a  perfect 
gentleman — exceedingly  handsome;"  and  his  po- 
verty was  forgotten  in  his  appearance  and  manners. 

He  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  watching  the 
leave-takings  that  succeeded,  he  drew  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  Aveline's  recognised  status.  He 
knew  the  Dallimores  were  good  sort  of  people 
enough,  but  not  above  the  petty  jealousies  of  a 
circumscribed  existence,  and  they  did  not  approve 
of  this  quasi-adoption  of  a  stranger,  where  hereto- 
fore their  own  family  had  been  paramount.  Ave- 
line stood  at  the  gate  with  her  protectors  to  see 
off  their  guests,  and  seemed  to  receive  their  varied 
adienx  as  matters  of  course. 

"  Mind  you  study  that  book  on  competitive 
exams.,"  said  Isabella,  as  she  shook  hands. 

"Better  think  of  the  arrangement  of  the  green 
dress,"  said  Quiz,  sweeping  past  with  a  pat  on  he* 
shoulder. 

"  I  will  tell  you  more  about  that  another  time," 
whispered  Helen,  confidentially,  kissing  her. 

"  I  shall  have  the  last  kiss.  What  right  have 
you  to  kiss  her,  you  nasty  Helen,"  cried  Lisle, 
springing  up  to  Aveline's  neck. 

"  Lisle,  darling,  where  are  you  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Dallimore,  who  had  forgotten  her  altogether  until 
she  saw  her  thus  embraced.  "Aveline,  you  should 
not  let  Lisle  be  so  brusque." 

"  She  can't  help  it,"  shouted  the  heir. 

Leonard  waited  to  shake  hands  last,  and  as  he 
did  so,  she  said  ingenuously, 

"  Do  you  remember  when  we  parted  here  last  ? 
I  was  then  a  little  Blue  School  girl,  and  now"— 
she  glanced  at  M.  and  Madame  d'Angere — 

"  She  is  our  adopted  child,"  supplied  monsieur. 

Leonard  hurried  down  the  hill  after  the  Dalli- 
mores, and  the  little  party  of  the  cottage  stood  to 
watch  them. 

"  I  always  said  Leonard  would  be  a  grand  man 
some  day  I "  ejaculated  monsieur,  ecstatically. 

"  He  is  very  elegant,  and  his  manners  quite  re- 
fined," rejoined  madame,  one  hand  above  her 
brow,  the  other  holding  her  eyeglass. 

"He  is  the  same,  and  yet  different,"  sighed 
Aveline. 

"  Now  we  will  settle  about  the  dress ;  we  must 
have  your  opinion,  mon  Alphonse." 

The  trio  adjonmed  to  madame's  boudoir.  As 
she  affected  everything  French,  she  so  called  her 
sleeping  apartment. 

"  Thou  hast  thy  plaisance,  I  my  boudour  "  she 
said  to  her  Alphonse.  The  green  silk  was  pro- 
duced. It  was  much  Denounced  and  trimmed 
with  lace  and  ribbons,  and  Aveline  shuddered. 

"  Leave  us,  mon  Alphonse,  for  five  minutes," 
ordered  madame.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately 
according  to  circumstances,  madame's  dresses 
fitted  Aveline  with  slight  alteration,  and  here  was 
one  ready  to  band.    It  was  tried  on  at  once,  and 
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she  stood  before  a  muslin -dressed  cheval-glass,  a 
much  adorned  doll. 

"  Ha,  ha !  She  look  like  a  rose  in  a  laurel 
bush,"  laughed  monsieur,  when  recalled. 

His  wife  was  offended,  and  he  qualified  his 
opinion. 

"  I  mean,  ma  mie,  that  she  look  not  so  well  as 
you  in  that  robe." 

"Ah.no,  dear  madame."  pleaded  the  oppressed 
Aveline.  "  May  I  wear  the  pretty  white  alpacca 
instead  ?  I  feel ! — I  feel !— too  grand  in  this. ' 

"That  is  just  what  I  desire,"  said  madame. 
"  We  must  make  the  alterations  at  once." 

"I  am  afraid  there  will  not  be  time,  dear 
madame.  You  will  take  Douxdoux  and  Frou 
Frou  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall." 

"I  must  wash  them  at  once.  Then  there  is 
your  own  dress  and  monsieur's  hair." 

"I  think  we  may  accomplish  it,  ma  petite." 

Here  the  reader  must  be  let  into  a  secret, 
gradually  divulged  to  Aveline.  Madame  d'Angere 
insisted  on  curling  the  hair  of  her  devoted  Alphonse 
before  all  state  occasions  ;  a  process  to  which  he 
submitted  with  French  ■  politeness,  not,  perhaps, 
unfavoured  by  vanity;  for  he  had  been  always 
noticeable  for  his  luxuriant  curls,  and  it  is  hard  to 
lose,  as  we  decline  in  life,  the  graces  that  distin- 
guished our  ascent.  The  office  of  friseuse  was 
sometimes  delegated  to  Aveline;  hence  her  allu- 
sion to  it. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Leonard,  I  should  wish 
to  stay  at  home,"  she  thought,  as,  obedient  to  the 
orders  of  her  benefactress,  she  prepared  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations  in  the  green  silk. 


"  A  nan  \  ■  man  for  «'  thu. '— Burnt. 

"  T   WANT  to   know  exactly    how   you    have 

J.  managed  to  live,  Leonard,"  said  Mr. 
Churchhouse  the  following  morning. 

" '  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,'  uncle," 
was  the  dubious  reply. 

"Yes;  but  you  have  so  positively  declined  my 
aid  of  late,  that  you  must  have  discovered  a  mine. 

"  The  despised  muses  have  helped  me  a  little  ; 
and  since  Mr.  Charles  Conquest  discovered  that 
I  had  no  money,  he  has  given  me  a  small  salary  as 
clerk.  He  is  an  absent  man,  and  looking  on  me 
as  articled,  which  I  can  scarcely  call  myself,  he 
thought  no  more  about  me  for  some  time." 

"But  how  are  we  to  make  a  lawyer  of  you? 
You  cannot  grub  on  for  ever  as  clerk." 

"  I  do  very  well  as  I  am,  uncle,  for  the  present. 
The  future  is  in  God's  hands." 

"  When  the  girls  are  married  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  more  for  you,  Leonard.  Conquest  was  right 
when  he  told  them  he  had  brought  them  a  lover 
apiece  and  one  over,  for  I  believe  the  two  youngest 
sons  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Lucy  and  Sophia. 
They  are  worthy  lads  and  likely  to  get  on,  so  they 
Shall  have  myconsent,  though  I  fancy  their  mother 
aspires  to  the  captain,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
brethren,  is  likely  to  '  love  and  ride  away.'  " 


Hereupon  Leonard  and  his  uncle  discussed  the 
Moore  s. 

"  Mr.  Moore  has  some  unaccountable  interest 
in  Miss  Cunningham e,"  said  Mr.  Churchhouse. 
"  We  are  never  half  an  hour  alone  together  with- 
out his  asking  some  question  concerning  her.  And 
I  understand  that  he  fees  Ratigan,  and  Biles,  and 
every  old  person  in  the  parish  who  can  give  him 
any  information  about  her." 

"  I  also  wish  I  knew  her  history,"  returned 
Leonard. 

"  Papa !  Leonard  I  We  are  all  waiting,"  here 
broke  in  Lucy,  opening  the  library  door. 

They  followed  her  into  the  hall,  where  Mrs. 
Churchhouse  and  Sophia  were  drawing  on  their 
gloves,  preparatory  to  an  adjournment  to  the  manor. 

They  all  looked  very  bright  in  their  summer 
costumes,  and  the  two  girls  had  a  happy  expec- 
tancy written  on  their  faces. 

"Now,  Leonard,  you  will  see  us  cousins  to- 
gether, and  you  will  be  able  to  say  which  you 
think  the  best-looking,"  said  Lucy. 

"At  any  rate  we  know  which  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful," whispered  Leonard,  and  Lucy  blushed. 

"  Of  course  Quiz  is  the  handsomest,"  said  Mrs. 
Churchhouse,  with  slight  irony,  as  the  party  left 
the  vicarage  and  walked  to  the  manor. 

They  were  the  first  arrivals,  and  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  and  their  two 
youngest  sons;  the  eldest  was  expected  with  some 
of  his  brother  officers.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  tall, 
bronzed,  grey-bearded  man,  who  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful colonist.  He  was  a  great  talker,  and  there 
was  nothing  he  liked  better  than  to  secure  a  good 
listener.  His  wife  was  a  bright  little  lady,  though 
an  invalid,  whom  he  had  picked  up  in  America, 
and  the  two  sons,  then  present,  were  ordinary 
young  men,  who  had  preferred  returning  to  Eng- 
land and  studying,  the  one  for  the  bar,  the  other 
for  the  church,  to  remaining  in  the  colonies. 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from  my  son 
Stephen,  that  I  have  been  quite  anxious  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  began  Mr.  Moore  to  Leonard. 
"  I  hear  you  know  the  history  of  the  manor,  and 
indeed,  the  whole  island,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
hundred  questions.  I  have  been  all  over  the 
world,  and  can  take  you  from  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  another;  but  I  know  much  more  of  New 
Zealand  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  aborigines  of  Australasia  than  of 
my  own  country.  Let  me  show  you  how  I  have 
been  improving  the  manor  for  the  young  heir." 

Leonard  resigned  himself,  philosophically,  to  a 
litca-tile  with  Mr.  Moore.  As  his  great  object 
was  to  understand  men  and  manners,  he  was  glad 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  genuine  settler,  and 
even  bethought  himself  that  it  might  lead  to 
his  own  emigration.  He,  therefore,  accompanied 
Mr.  Moore  on  what  that  gentleman  called,  "A 
walk  round  his  dish."  He  found  that  he  had  little 
to  do  but  listen,  and  throw  in  a  word  now  and 
again,  when  his  companion  pointed  out  his  so- 
called  "improvements."  Doubtless  Mr.  Moore 
was  enriching  the  land,  but  Leonard  feared  he 
might,  here  and  there,  be  destroying  its  pictur- 
esqueness.  However,  they  wandered  through 
undulating  pasturage  and  leafy  glades,  every  inch 
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of  which  Leonard  knew,  while  Mr.  Moore  took 
him  in  spirit  all  over  the  world. 

"  We  have  been  nearly  round  our  dish,"  said 
that  gentleman,  when,  having  walked  an  hour  or 
more,  they  found  themselves  on  a  slight  eminence 
overlooking  the  manor.  "It  would  have  taken 
me  more  hours  than  we  have  been  minutes  to  ride 
over  my  land  in  Australia." 

"  But  you  like  the  island  ?  "  asked  Leonard. 
"  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

They  sat  down  beneath  a  group  of  Scotch  firs 
that  crowned  the  little  hill,  and  Leonard  felt  rather 
impatient  when  he  perceived  many  moving  specks 
of  bright  colour  in  the  grounds  around  the  manor. 

"They  are  hard  at  work,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  stately  gabled  house,  with  its  environment  of 
trees,  shrubberies,  and  lawns. 

"  We  will  join  them  as  soon  as  I  have  answered 
your  question.  Everything  here  is  too  small  for 
my  taste.  There  is  scarcely  space  to  breathe.  I 
feel  as  if  I  was  shut  in  and  couldn't  get  out.  But 
the  air  has  done  my  wife  good,  and  the  boys  are 
likely  to  find  capital  partners;  so  we  haven't  come 
down  here  for  nothing.  You  knew  the  old  squire 
better  than  most  people,  I  hear.  Did  he  ever  say 
anything  to  you  about  a  Miss  Cunninghame  who 
lived  with  him  ?    I  once  knew  something  of  her." 

"No,  but  she  has  always  interested  me:  the 
strangeness  of  her  life  and  death,  I  mean,"  said 
Leonard,  forgetting  the  specks  of  colour  below  in 
a  new  interest. 

"  I  would  give  the  half  of  my  fortune  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  her  after  she  left  the  manor,',' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Moore,  excitedly. 

"  Ah  I  that  would  be  the  missing  link,"  re- 
sponded Leonard;  "I  don't  mean  Darwin's,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh. 

"What  missing  link,  then?"  asked  Mr.  Moore. 

"  That  between  her  departure  and  death,"  re- 
plied Leonard,  with  some  hesitation.  "  I  have 
certainly  heard  somehow  that  when  she  left  the 
manor  she  resided  either  at  Bath  or  Bristol." 

"Hal  that  is  something  to  work  upon.  Between 
you  and  me,  she  brought  me  to  Lisle.  I  should 
never  have  come  to  the  manor  had  she  not  lived 
here.  You  will  not  mention  this.  I  feel  instinc- 
tively that  you  are  a  young  fellow  to  be  trusted, 
and  as  you  are  interested  in  the  story  I  don't  mind 
tellingyou  my  secret.     I  may  depend  upon  you?" 

"  As  upon  yourself.  I  will  name  the  subject  to 
no  one  without  your  permission." 

"  Well,  then,  Miss  Cunninghams  was  ray  half- 
sister;  we  had  two  fathers,  but  the  same  mother. 
She  was  a  few  years  ray  senior,  and  when  our 
mother  married  my  father,  he  adopted  her  as  his 
own  daughter  and  treated  her  as  such.  I,  too, 
loved  her  dearly.  She  was  very  handsome,  but,  I 
think,  wilful  and  spoilt.  My  father,  who  was  a 
medical  man,  died  when  I  was  about  fifteen, 
leaving  us  very  badly  off.  She  resolved  to  take 
the  first  situation  that  offered,  and,  much  against 
our  mother's  will,  went  as  maid  to  Mrs.  Lisle. 
Shortly  after  this  our  mother  died  also,  and  I  went 
into  the  merchant  service  ;  this  took  me  to  Aus- 
tralia. At  first  my  sister  and  I  corresponded  regu- 
larly, but  by  degrees  she  ceased  to  write  altogether; 
and  when,  at  last,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lisle,  to  inquire 


about  her,  I  received  an  ungracious  reply,  inform- 
ing me  that  she  had  left  the  manor.  Since  my 
return  I  have  understood  that  she  came  back  here 
to  die." 

Mr.  Moore  paused  and  looked  at  Leonard, 
who  was  listening  attentively. 

"  I  think  you  know  more  of  this  than  you  allow," 
he  continued;  "I  repeat  that  I  would  give  half 
my  fortune  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  my  sister's 
life  and  death." 

"  I  have  in  my  possession  some  old  letters  which 
I  believe  relate  to  her,"  returned  Leonard,  with  a 
touch  of  the  astute  and  evasive  lawyer.  "When  1 
return  to  town  I  will  look  into  them,  and  if  you 
will  call  on  me  at  my,  or  rather,  at  Mr.  Conquest's 
chambers,  1  will  tell  you  about  them.  Perhaps 
you  may  help  me  to  make  wrong  right." 

"  Thank  you.  I  know  not  why  I  confided  in 
you.     It   must   have   been  instinct,"  said  Mr. 

"Or  the  instinctive  guiding  of  an  Unseen  Hand," 
returned  Leonard,  rising.  "  Perhaps  we  had  better 
join  the  party,  as  it  is  getting  quite  late." 

They  hurried  down  the  slope,  across  a  velvety 
meadow,  full  of  cows,  through  a  long  shrubbery, 
and  finally  to  a  tennis-court,  new  to  Leonard. 

"  My  sons  made  this  for  (he  young  ladies," 
laughed  Mr.  Moore.  "  It  has  been  really  a 
'  court '  for  them  all." 

He  went  to  greet  his  guests,  while  Leonard 
stood  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  scene.  The 
game  itself,  the  picturesque  costumes,  the  em- 
broidered aprons,  the  old  manor-house,  the  sur- 
rounding downs,  pleased  his  fancy,  and  he  at  once 
distinguished  Quiz  as  the  most  elegant  figure  of 
the  Watteau-like  picture.  She  wfts  playing,  but 
perceiving  him,  came  towards  him. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all  the  afternoon. 
Why  did  you  let  that  old  Moore  carry  you  off?  I 
see  he  has  already  talked  you  to  death,"  she  said, 
ber  right-hand  in  Leonard's,  her  left  holding  the 
extended  bat. 

"  I  have  strength  left  for  half  a  dozen  games," 
he  replied,  as  she  hurried  away. 

He  sauntered  in  and  out  amongst  his  old 
friends.  Major  Dallimore  and  M.  d'Angere  held 
him  long  in  discourse,  so  that  he  was  some  time 
before  he  could  reach  a  knot  of  young  people  who 
were  alternately  watching  the  game  and  joining  in 
it.  Amongst  them  Isabella  and  Helen  were  con- 
spicuous; and  all  were  talking  and  flirting  with 
"  the  officers  "  from  Parkhurst,  but  Captain  Moore 
was  not  there,  neither  did  he  see  Aveline. 

"  Where  is  Madame  d'Angere  r"  he  asked  care- 
lessly of  Isabella. 

"Sitting  with  Mrs.  Moore  under  the  trees; 
covered  with  insects  by  this  time,  I  should  think. 
I  hate  earwigs  almost  as  much  as  lawn-tennis  and 
other  inane  games.  One  was  sent  into  the  world 
for  something  better  than  to  amuse  oneself." 

"To  learn  scepticism  at  college?"  suggested 
Leonard,  who  had  fallen  in  with  a  clever  student 
who  professed  to  believe  in  nothing. 

"  The  usual  masculine  prejudice,  I  see  I "  said 
Isabella,  as  Leonard  wandered  off  in  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Moore.  She  was  surrounded  by  friends, 
seated,  for  the  most  part,  on  garden  chairs,  and 
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all  laughing  at  some  joke  of  M.  d'Angere's. 
Leonard  looked  in  vain  for  Ave  line.  He  thought 
he  should  certainly  see  a  green  silk,  but  he  was- 
disappointed.  He  felt  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  inquire  for  her,  so  he  shook  hands  with  his 
friends,  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  watched  the 
game  and  joined  in  their  conversation. 

It  was  perhaps  strange  that  Leonard  Leigh, 
having  neither  position  nor  fortune,  should  yet, 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  be  treated  with  a 
certain  consideration  that  was  as  unaccountable  to 
himself  as  to  every  one  else.  The  fact  was,  that 
he  was  handsome,  had  good  manners,  was  talented, 
and  knew  how  to  hold  his  own  without  assumption. 
Every  one  said  he  had  the  very  cut  of  a  bar- 
rister, whatever  that  may  be  ;  and  if  they  chanced 
to  make  further  inquiries,  and  to  learn  that  he  was 
only  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Conquest,  they 
merely  took  it  for  granted  that  he  chose  to  walk, 
step  by  step,  through  all  the  gradations  of  law. 
His  motto  was  Burns's,  "  A  man  's  a  man  for  a' 
that ;"  and  so,  clerk  or  no  clerk,  he  took  his  place 
among  men. 


"Leonard,  would  you  mind  just  going  down  to 
the  pond  and  bringing  back  Lisle  i "  whispered 
Mrs.  Dallimore,  rising  suddenly. 

"  I  will  try,  but  he  probably  will  not  come,"  he 
replied,  and  threaded  two  or  three  well-known 
paths  to  a  thicket,  in  the  centre  of  which  lay  a 
sheet  of  water.  As  he  approached  it  he  heard 
Master  Lisle  shouting  lustily,  and  when  he  reached 
the  tree-guarded  bank  at  one  end  of  the  pond,  he 
perceived  that  he  made  one  of  a  trio  who  were 
paddling  about  in  a  boat  at  the  other.  His  com- 
panions were  a  gentleman  in  a  grey  suit,  and  a 
young  lady  in  white,  who  wore  a  broad  hat  with  a 
wreath  round  it.  Leonard  watched  them  skirt  the 
pond  until  an  island  in  its  centre  hid  them  from 
view,  then  waited  until  they  should  draw  near  him. 
He  loved  the  place  well,  and  used  to- know  where 
the  wild  ducks  nested,  andastray  heron  occasionally 
laid  an  egg.  He  knew,  also,  the  song  and  cry  of 
every  bird  that  swelled  the  choruses  in  the  surround- 
ing trees,  and  the  names  and  nature  of  many  an 
insect  that  buzzed  and  flitted  over  the  water.  A 
superb  dragon-fly  outspread  its  transparent  blue 
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wings  before  him,  and  recalled  the  days  when  he 
laid  up  a  store  of  nature's  honey  in  the  cells  of  bis 
mind,  from  which  he  had  already  drawn  sweets  for 
his  literary  labours.  The  sedges,  water-lilies,  for- 
get-me-nots, the  leaping  trout,  the  casual  sun- 
beam, the  blue  gloom  of  the  far  end — all  reminded 
him  of  his  boyhood ;  and  he  found  himself  won- 
dering what  the  riotous  child  in  the  boat  would  do 
with  the  ancient  manor,  the  lawny  downs,  the  silent 
pool.  His  wonderings  were  interrupted  by  the 
words,  in  a  severe,  manly  voice,  "  If  you  don't  sit 
down,  sir,  you'll  upset  the  boat  1  '* 

"  I  want  to,"  was  Master  Lisle' s  reply. 

The  next  moment  the  boat  was  paddled  up  to 
a  small  landing-stage.  Leonard  saw  the  boy  stand 
on  its  edge  and  take  a  leap  for  the  bank.  In  doing 
so  he  nearly  fell  into  the  water.  Leonard  ran 
towards  him  and  caught  him  just  in  time. 

"  Serve  him  right,"  ejaculated  the  oarsman,  who 
was  Captain  Moore,  and  was  giving  his  hand  to 
the  lady. 

"I  don't  care;  I'm  not  hurt,"  cried  the  heir, 
half  terrified,  half  boastful. 

"Yon  deserved  a  ducking,  sir,"  said  Captain 
Moore,  who  was  much  put  out. 

"  I  say  you  shan't  have  Aveline,"  shouted  Lisle ; 
and  Leonard  perceived  that  she  was  the  lady  in 
white,  with  the  wreath  of  wild  roses  round  her  hat. 

"I  have  been  looking  for  a  green  silk  with 
many  flounces,"  he  said,  as  he  advanced  to  greet 
her,  feeling  at  the  same  time  displeased  that  his 
protegee  should  be  rowing  about  with  an  officer. 

"  It  could  not  be  finished  in  time,  so  I  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  wear  this  one  instead,"  she  replied, 
with  a  flush  of  pleasure. 

Leonard  did  not  venture  to  say  how  much  more 
becoming  he  considered  the  simpler  dress,  but 
said,  instead,  that  he  had  come  in  search  of  Lisle, 
and  the  little  party  returned  together  to  the  scene 
of  the  festivities. 


1.— LAWN-TEN  K  IS. 

VARIOUS  were  the  remarks  passed  on  Aveline 
and  her  cavaliers  when  they  appeared.  The 
young  ladies  spoke  slightingly,  and  the  old 
ones  shook  their  heads ;  the  young  men  strove  for 
an  introduction  to  the  heroine  of  the  moment,  the 
old  ones  said  she  was  a  very  rosebud  of  a  girl.  But 
Madame  d'Angere  took  her  aside,  and  asked,  irri- 
tably, why  she  had  absented  herself  with  two  young 
men,  saying  that  such  manners  were  not  the  fashion 
when  she  was  young,  and  she  could  not  allow  them. 

"Lisle  dragged  me  down  to  the  water,  dear 
madame,"  explained  Aveline,  "  and  while  we  were 
looking  at  the  lilies.  Captain  Moore  came.  Lisle 
jumped  into  the  boat,  and  declared  he  would  not 
get  out  unless  we  got  in  also.  We  were  obliged 
to  obey,  and  I  am  thankful  we  were  not  all  upset. 
Mr.  Leonard  came  in  search  of  Lisle,  and  that  was 
why  I  actually  had  three  gentlemen." 

Leonard  overheard  this  little  conversation,  but 
did  not  know  that  Lisle  had  declared  his  intention 
of  upsetting  the  boat  in  order  to  drown  Captain 
Moore,  because  he  wanted  Aveline. 

"  Leonard,  you  must  have  a  game  with  me,  for 
auld  lang  syne." 


"Miss  Roone,  you  have  not  played  yet.  You 
must  positively  be  my  partner,  sounded  simul- 
taneously from  Quiz  and  Captain  Moore. 

So  Leonard  and  Quiz  played  against  the  cap- 
tain and  Aveline,  and  the  two  former  won. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  had  such  a  bad  partner, 
Captain  Moore,"  said  Aveline.  "  I  have  so  little 
practice  that  I  ought  not  to  play  at  all." 

"  I  desire  no  other  partner.  We  will  go  in  for 
the  best  two.  out  of  three,"  said  the  captain ;  and 
they  began  again. 

"  Take  off  your  hat,  Aveline,"  shouted  Lisle;  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  unceremoniously 
removed  the  broad-brimmed  obstruction. 

She  had  no  time  for  remonstrance,  and  she  and 
the  captain  won  the  next  game.  But  their  adver- 
saries gained  the  third,  and  Quiz  said  to  Leonard 
that  she  thought, -with  a  little  practice  together,  he 
and  she  might  challenge  all  England. 

"Aunt  and  monsieur  spoil  Aveline,"  she  re- 
marked, as  M.  d'Angere  seised  upon  Lisle  and 
rescued  the  hat.  "  She  certainly  has  the  beauty  of 
a  dolL  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  introducing  her." 

"  Animate  a  beautiful  doll.  Quiz,  and  you  may 
be  right;  or  take  the  soul  out  of  Aveline,  and 
you  would  not  be  wrong,"  returned  Leonard. 

"  I  forgot  she  was  your  protegee,"  said  Quiz. 
"  But  were  I  she,  I  would  not  enter  society  under 
false  colours." 

At  this  juncture  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
house  for  refreshments.  All  that  wealth  and  hos- 
pitality could  devise  was  spread  in  the  large  and 
ancient  dining-room,  and  when  Leonard  and  Quiz 
reached  it  with  the  others,  they  could  but  remark 
on  the  new  regime  as  compared  with  the  old. 

He  found  her  a  place  at  the  long  oaken  table, 
drawn  out  to  its  full  dimensions,  and  while  fetch- 
ing her  tea  perceived  that  he  was  instantly  re- 
placed by  others  anxious  to  serve  the  belle  of  the 
country.  He  made  himself  useful  to  less  fortunate 
ladies,  and  finally  anchored  behind  Helen. 

"  I  really  think  Captain  Moore  is  in  love  with 
Aveline,"  she  said,  sentimentally.  "  How  nice  it 
would  be  if  she  were  to  marry." 

"  Why,  she  is  only  a  child,  Helen." 

"  She  will  be  seventeen  her  next  birthday — and 
Quiz  eighteen — and  I  twenty — and — " 

"Stop  there,  if  you  please!"  cried  Isabella, 
who  was  seated  near.  "  If  I  have  a  weakness,  it 
is  my  age,  and,  perhaps,  a  table  groaning  with 
good  things,  like  this." 

Leonard  thought  it  must  be  pleasant  to  "use 
hospitality  without  grudging"  both  to  rich  and 
poor,  and  glanced  with  satisfaction  unmixed  with 
envy  at  the  feast.  Of  one  thing  he  was  convinced. 
If  his  cousins,  Sophia  and  Lucy,  had  been  hitherto 
in  doubt  concerning  their  future,  they  were  so  no 
longer;  for  it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand 
the  engrossing  nature  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  younger  Moores.  The  captain  had  trans- 
ferred his  attentions  to  Quiz,  and  Aveline  had 
more  than  she  could  do  to  keep  Lisle  in  order, 
and  respond  to  the  jokes  of  M.  d'Angere,  seated 
next  to  her.  So  Leonard  devoted  himself  to  the 
elder  ladies,  and  Mrs.  Moore  was  heard  to  say, 
"  He  was  the  nicest  young  man  she  had  seen  since 
she  left  America." 
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When  the  ladies  had  eaten  and  drunken  as 
much  or  more  than  was  good  for  them,  and  the 
gentlemen  had  humbly  partaken  of  what  they  left, 
there  was  an  adjournment  to  the  tennis-court  for 
one  more  game.  Leonard  saw  Aveline  standing 
alone  in  the  hall,  and  went  to  her. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  carving  ? "  he  asked. 
"  No  ?  then  come  with  me." 

He  took  her  first  back  to  the  dining-room  to 
show  her  the  carved  panels  of  the  wainscot,  the 
antique  chairs  and  fine  old  mantel-piece ;  then  to 
the  drawing-room  where  was  a  chimney-piece 
carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  Indeed  Lisle  Manor 
was  celebrated  for  its  valuable  oak  carving ;  and 
crests,  monograms,  Scriptural  pieces  of  great  anti- 
quity, birds  and  flowers,  were  scattered  profusely 
on  wall,  ceiling,  and  staircase. 

"  I  love  antiquities,"  said  Aveline,  enthusiasti- 
cally. "My  own  name  is  one.  I  wonder  why  I 
was  called  Aveline  ?  I  was  reading  in  an  old 
history  of  the  island,  that  the  Lady  of  the  Wight, 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  had  two  daughters  named 
Avice  and  Aveline,  and  that  Aveline  survived  her 
brothers  and  sister,  and  was  heiress  of  the  island, 
and  married  Edmund,  son  of  Henry  the  Third." 

"  You  know  we  used  to  call  Isabella  Dallimore 
De  Fortibus,"  laughed  Leonard,  "  so  she  is  your 
historical  mother.* 

The  word  "  mother,"  as  connected  with  herself, 
quenched  Aveline's  momentary  enthusiasm,  and 
her  expressive  eyes  grew  sad. 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  the  old  church  again,  where 
I  came  with  my  dear  mamma  when  I  first  met 
you,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  eager  impulse. 

"  That  is  easily  accomplished,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
will  take  you  there." 

"  Perhaps  madam  e  would  be  displeased,"  she 
said,  timidly. 

"  I  think  not ;  they  look  on  me  as  a  sort  of 
brother,  or  protector  of  yours,  and  if  we  go  down 
the  drive  we  shall  be  unperceived  by  the — Tenni- 
sonians,  I  was  going  to  say." 

Aveline  shuddered  as  they  hurried  down  the 
avenue,  where  she  had  met  the  squire's  funeral. 
She  thought  of  her  poor  mother,  and  of  how  she 
had  followed  the  mournful  procession  to  the 
church.  All  the  little  incidents  of  that  day 
came  back  to  ber,  and  when  they  reached  the 
sacred  edifice  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
Leonard  reproached  himself  for  bringing  her ; 
but  she  preceded  him  into  the  church,  hurrying 
down  the  aisle  towards  the  scene  of  what 
she  called  her  "  fatal  sleep."  It  was,  however, 
changed,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Church- 
house,  liberally  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore  and 
others :  for  the  church  had  been  re-seated,  and 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which 
Aveline  so  vividly  recalled.  The  worm-eaten 
panels  and  faded  curtains  of  the  squire's  pew  had 
disappeared,  and  the  cushions  on  which  she  had 
slumbered  with  Toby  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
She  stood  bewildered,  glancing  first  round  the 
neat  and  seemly  interior,  then  at  Leonard. 

"Pious  zeal  and  money  combined  accomplish 
much,"  he  said.  "The  old  times  were  good,  but 
the  modern  ones  are  better,  though  Biles  doesn't 
think  so,  do  you,  Biles  ?  " 


"  Nothing  but  changes,  Measter  Leonard.  'All 
flesh  is  grass,' "  ejaculated  Biles,  who  came  up, 
and  Leonard,  wishing  to  avoid  worldly  disserta- 
tions, led  the  way  back  into  the  churchyard. 

Here  Aveline  took  Biles  by  the  hand,  and  gaz- 
ing into  his  face  with  tearful  eyes,  said, 

"  Do  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Biles  ? " 

"  Noa,  I  can't  say  as  I  do,  but  you  be  a'most  as 
purty  as  Miss  Cunninghame,  and  summat  like 
her.     Maybe  you'd  like  to  see  her  grave?" 

Biles  had  turned  the  squire's  will  to  account,  for 
he  bad  made  a  small  fortune  out  of  the  two  mounds 
of  earth  which  he  had  raised  over  his  and  his 
housekeeper's  remains,  and  which  he  kept  as 
smooth  as  the  turf  of  the  surrounding  downs.  He 
had  also  planted  cypress-trees  at  their  head  and 
feet,  so  that  no  spot  in  the  old  churchyard  was  so 
attractive  to  the  tourist  as  this,  particularly  when 
Biles  gave  the  mysterious  history  of  the  squire's 
last  will  and  testament. 

"Who'd  a' thought  it,  Measter  Leonard  ?"  mused 
Biles,  as  the  trio  stood  looking  at  the  graves. 
"  And  the  old  church  all  turned  topsy-turvey  by 
thay  foreigners,  and  boys  and  maaids  hopping 
about  like  thay  Joans  at  a  wake,  wi'  short  spades 
in  their  hands,  where  Madam  Lisle  used  to  walk 
so  stately  I     But,  as  I  says,  '  All  flesh  is  grass.'" 

"Do  you  remember  finding  me  asleep  in  the 
church  the  day  of  the  squire's  funeral,  and  my 
poor  mamma  Standing  to  listen  and  watch  ? " 
asked  Aveline,  eagerly. 

"  To  be  zure  an'  I  do.  Be  you  that  little  gurl  ? 
Well,  you  be  agrowed,"  answered  Biles. 

"  Where  are  Dan  Lane  and  Toby  ?"  asked 
Aveline. 

"  Wull,  Dan  a'  made  a  vool  o'  hisself  an'  got 
married ;  an'  Toby,  he  be  a'most  past  work  now, 
like  Joe  Biles.  But  he  an't  got  no  legacy  to  keep 
un."  Here  Biles  chuckled.  "An' I  hear  tell  as 
your  mamma  was  drowned,  and  Miss  Amicia  as 
was,  took  you  up." 

This  speech  overcame  Aveline's  remaining  self- 
restraint,  and  she  sank  down  on  the  squire's 
grave,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
pitifully. 

"  Don't  'ee,  now,  there's  a  good  gurl,"  said 
Biles,  while  Leonard  laid  his  hand  protectingly 
on  her  shoulder. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  brought  you,  Aveline,"  he 
whispered. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes !  I  am  glad.  I  shall  be  better 
directly,  she  sobbed,  and  rose  with  a  strong 
effort  at  composure.  "  I  don't  believe  my  dear 
mamma  is  drowned.  She  will  come  back  some 
day,"  she  added,  with  a  glance  at  Biles. 

"To  be  zure  she  wull,  my  dear.  Leastways, 
you  know,  we  must  hope  to  meet  again  up  yonder," 
rejoined  Biles,  pointing  heavenward. 

A  smile  overspread  Aveline's  face  as  she  replied, 
"  Yes,  if  I  could  be  sure  of  that ;  only  it  seems 
very  long  to  wait." 

"  Long  to  look  for'ard  to,  but  short  to  look  back 
upon  after  fourscore  year,  my  dear.  Measter 
Leonard  an'  you  a'  got  the  world  before  'ee.  I 
hopes  as  you'll  '  do  your  duty  in  that  state  o'  life 
in  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  place  'ee.'  You 
be  as  fine  a  couple  as  ever  I  zet  my  eyes  upon." 
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"  I  hope  we  shall,  Biles,"  said  Leonard,  and 
Aveline  smiled  through  her  tears. 

The  evening  sun  gilded  down  and  hamlet  as 
they  left  the  churchyard,  and  the  calm  glory  of 
the  scene  gradually  stilled  Aveline's  unrest.  Nei- 
ther of  them  spoke,  but  Leonard's  kind  heart  was 
moved  with  pity  for  her.  When  they  reached  the 
manor  he  took  her  to  the  library,  where  he  had 
been  wont  to  see  the  squire,  and  bade  her  remain 
there  while  he  went  in  search  of  he'r  protectors. 
"  I  will  say  you  are  not  well,"  he  began. 
"Oh,  no!  Tell  them  the  truth.  They  will 
understand,"  she  replied,  and  she  was  left  alone. 

It  was  not  her  habit  to  give  way,  and  she  was  much 
distressed  with  herself.  She  dried  her  eyes,  and 
gradually  recovered  her  usual  look  and  manner ; 
but  strange  visions  haunted  her.  Her  poor  mother 
was  everywhere,  and  as  she  sat  in  that  quaint  old 
library  it  seemed  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed.  Unconsciously  Leonard  had  seated 
her  in  the  chair  in  which  the  squire  used  to  sit — a 
carved,  high-backed,  red-leather- cushioned  chair 
— and  from  it  she  surveyed  as  in  a  dream  the  musty 
volumes  collected  by  generations  of  Lisles,  and 
tilling  shelves,  every  panel  of  which  was  elabo- 
rately carved.  A  huge  mantel-piece  and  Gothic 
window  filled  the  spaces  where  books  were  not, 
and  all  the  furniture  was  ancient  as  tfae  house. 
She  alone  was  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  a 
sweet  contrast  she  made  as  she  sat  there,  timid, 
expectant,  inquisitive,  forgetting  her  late  grief  in 
wonder  at  her  surroundings. 


"Where  is  she,  ma  petite?"  interrupted  hei 
reverie,  and  M.  d'Angere  bustled  in.  "Qu  est-ce 
que  e'est  ?     You  are  ill,  mon  enfant  ?" 

"  Ah,  no,  dear  monsieur  !  only  weak  and  foolish 
as  I  used  to  be  when  you  were  so  kind,"  returned 
Aveline,  hurrying  to  meet  him. 

Madame  d'Angere  and  Mrs.  Moore  followed, 
and  more  inquiries  ensued.  Madame  was  annoyed, 
Mrs.  Moore  pitiful ;  and  the  latter  would  have  had 
Aveline  remain  the  night  at  the  manor,  but  the 
proposal  was  negatived.  In  bounded  Lisle,  with 
voluble  reproaches  because  Aveline  had  left  him, 
and  she  had  more  than  she  could  do  to  account 
for  her  conduct.  She  did  so,  however,  truthfully ; 
and  just  as  she  was  saying  that  she  had  not  seen 
the  old  church  since  the  day  that  she  bad  been 
there  with  her  mother,  Captain  Moore  walked  in. 

Meanwhile  the  party  was  breaking  up.  Leonard 
had  remained  without  to  avert  observation  from 
Aveline,  having  just  whispered  to  M.  d'Angere, 
who  was  looking  for  her.     His  uncle  joined  him. 

"  You  had  better  not  bring  that  poor  child  into 
prominent  notice,"  he  said.  "All  the  girls  are 
jealous  of  her  beauty,  which  all  the  young  men 
admire.  I  doubt  if  d'Angere  doesn't  Inake  too 
much  of  her  for  Aunt  Amicia's  peace  of  mind. 
I  almost  wish  she  had  remained  at  the  Blue 
School ;  she  is  in  a  false,  uncertain  position." 

"  So  she  was  there,  uncle ;  but  she  is  only  a 
child,"  replied  the  aeven-years-older  Leonard. 

Quiz  came  up  and  Mr.  Churchhouse  walked  off. 

"  Aveline  is  always  making  scenes  1 "  she  began. 
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"  She  goes  in  for  the  languishing.  Are  you  of  a 
sympathetic  nature,  Leonard  ?  You  used  to  be 
good-natured,  but  not  a  ninny.  What  with  the 
intolerable  spooning  of  Sophia  and  Lucy,  and 
Aveline's  having  carried  off  Captain  Moore  and 
you — she  is  sly  enough,  I  can  tell  you — the  after- 
noon has  been  as  dull  as  old  Moore  himself." 

"You  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  Quiz.  Why, 
you  have  had  the  world  at  your  feet.  Look  when 
and  where  I  would,  you  bad  a  bevy  of  officers 
round  you,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the 
soldier  is  first  in  love  as  in  war." 

"  You  used  to  be  my  friend,"  said  Quiz,  with 
irritation. 

"  I !  my  dear  Quiz !  I  was  nobody  in  those 
days ;  I  am  less  than  nobody  now." 

Quiz  gave  him  a  reproachful  glance.  If  she 
had  "  the  world  at  her  feet,"  she  wanted  him  also : 
whether  from  vanity  or  affection,  who  shall  say  ?  , 


CHAPTER  xvni.—  ti.  d'angerb's  patrimony. 

AN  amazing  letter  awaited  M.  d'Angere  on  his 
return  from  the  manor.  The  drive  home 
had  not  been  cheerful ;  he  had  been  more 
engaged  with  Aveline  than  with  the  pony  he  had 
undertaken  to  drive  in  the  small  carriage  hired  for 
the  occasion,  and  his  wife  was  offended.  Of 
course  she  had  occupied  the  seat  by  his  side  and 
Aveline  the  back  one,  but  he  had  turned  round  so 
frequently  to  inquire  for  his  petite,  that  madame 
had  declared  she  was  quite  terrified  lest  he  should 
upset  the  carriage  from  sheer  inattention. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  ma  mie,"  he  had  said, 
and  Aveline  had  returned,  crestfallen,  to  the  villa, 
feeling  that  she  had  done  nothing  but  transgress 
all  the  afternoon. 

But  the  amazing  letter  set  everything  to  rights. 
It  lay  on  the  drawing-room  table  when  they  en- 
tered, and  monsieur  took  it  up  immediately. 

"  France  1  Fontainebleau  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
turning  it  over.  "  But  I  have  not  my  lunettes  I " 
he  added,  sitting  down  composedly,  and  taking 
out  his  snuff-box.  He  emptied  his  pockets,  but 
the  spectacles  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"You  must  have  lost  them,  mon  ami,  when 
turning  round  to  Aveline  and  nearly  upsetting  the 
carriage,"  said  madame,  severely.  "  Aveline, 
nothing  is  so  unladylike  as  to  make  scenes." 

"  Dear  madame,  I  will  do  better  in  future.  I 
will  look  for  the  spectacles.  Perhaps  you  did  not 
take  them,  dear  monsieur." 

"  Perhaps  not,  ma  petite." 

He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  philosophically,  while 
Aveline  and  Lilywhite  ransacked  the  house. 

"  He's  always  losing  something,"  grumbled 
Lilywhite.  "  I  suppose  you've  had  a  fine  time  of 
it,  Aveline  ?" 

"  I  have  not  enjoyed  it,  Lilywhite.  I  would 
rather  have  been  at  home." 

"  Bring  the  lamp.  I  will  try  without  my  glasses," 
shouted  monsieur. 

Aveline  brought  the  lamp,  and  he  opened  the 
letter.  But  he  could  not  decypher  it  without  his 
spectacles.  Madame  tried,  but  she  never  read 
French  fluently,  and  after  puzzling  out  the  first 
sentence,  monsieur  said  vehemently, 


"  Give  it  to  Aveline.  To  think  that  I  should  have 
lost  my  lunettes  at  such  a  moment." 

Madame  offended,  passed  the  letter  to  Aveline. 

She  read  it  with  ease,  for  she  had  assisted  M. 
d'Angere  in  the  arrangement  of  certain  French 
manuscripts,  and  had  been  an  apt  pupil. 

"Impossible!  The  chateau  of  my  ancestors! 
What  remains  from  the  Revolution!  The  place  of 
my  birth !    La  Belle  Vue  de  Fontainebleau ! " 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  M.  d'Angere, 
uttered  in  French,  while  Aveline  read  a  letter 
which  neither  she  nor  madame  fully  understood. 
Before  it  was  quite  concluded  he  burst  into  tears. 
All  his  wife's  little  jealousies  were  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  forgetful 
even  of  her  point-lace  sleeves,  crying  out,  "Al- 
phonse  I  mon  Alphonse  I     It  is  good  news  I " 

"  It  is,  ma  bien  amiee,"  he  answered. 

Then  he  rose,  took  her  hand,  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  and,  as  if  presenting  her  at  court  instead 
of  to  the  bewildered  Aveline,  said, 

"  Behold  Madame  la  Chevaliere  d'Angere! " 

Then  he  embraced  her  again. 

"  Lilyvite  !  Lilyvite  1  go  to  that  hired  vehicle  and 
see  if  I  have  left  my  lunettes  therein,"  he  shouted. 
"  Thou  shalt  henceforth  have  thine  own  voiture, 
ma  femme.  No  more  hired  carriages ;  no  more 
forced  condescension  ;  no  more  patronage  of  the 
poor  teacher  of  languages  I  Thou  hast  shared  my 
poverty,  thou  wilt  share  my  prosperity.  To  see 
again  my  beloved  Fontainebleau — our  chateau — 
the  palace — the  forest  1  Mon  Amicia !  Ma  petite, 
my  heart  breaks  with  joy." 

This  outburst  was  accompanied  by  gesticula- 
tions such  as  Madame  d'Angere  had  never  wit- 
nessed since  he  proposed  for  her. 

"  Sit  down,  mon  Alphonse.  Calm  thyself. 
Bring  his  snuff-box,  Aveline.  Fetch  a  glass  of 
liqueur.  Let  the  dogs  in.  They  understand  that 
something  is  taking  place.    I  feel  hysterical." 

They  sat  down  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand 
on  the  sofa.  Loulou  and  Frou  Frou  jumped  on 
their  knees.  Aveline  brought  the  liqueur  and 
then  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Go  not  away,  ma  petite.  Read  the  letter 
again,"  said  monsieur. 

"And  slowly,  for  I  understood  nothing,"  added 
madame. 

"  Translate  it,  my  child." 

Again  Aveline  stood  over  the  lamp,  and  care- 
fully translated  the  letter.  It  was  now  madame's 
turn  to  be  excited,  and  to  utter  exclamations  of 
delight  and  little  cries  of  astonishment,  while  her 
husband  laughed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  rubbed 
his  hands,  poured  forth  French  expletives,  and 
otherwise  conducted  himself  much  as  if  he  were 
slightly  insane. 

Before  Aveline  had  quite  finished,  Lilywhite  re- 
turned. She  had  found  the  spectacles.  She  was 
taken  aback  by  the  appearance  of  the  trio,  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Lilyvite,  I  have  regained  my  patrimony.  I  am 
a  chevalier  d'honneur  once  more,  and  your  mis- 
tress is  la  chevaliere." 

"  What's  that,  master  ? " 

"Well,  it  means  Saar  Alphonse  and  Lady 
d'Angere ! " 
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"  My  !  and  must  we  say  your  ladyship  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Dot  I  can  now  read  the  letter  myself." 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  an  estate  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  which  had  belonged  for  generations  to  the 
family  of  the  d'Angere,  but  which  had  been  lost 
to  them  at  the  Revolution,  was  restored  by  Govern- 
ment, and  he,  being  the  sole  remaining  represen- 
tative of  the  name,  had  only  to  go  to  France  and 
take  possession  of  it.  The  title  of  chevalier  was 
also  his  by  right.  It  took  some  time  to  master 
the  details  of  the  letter  and  reduce  it  to  the  com- 
prehension of  his  wife,  but  she  was  in  a  state  of 
ecstasy,  and  continually  expressed  her  delight  that 
her  Alphonse  would  now  be  in  the  position  which 
his  "great  talents"  intended  him  for. 

"We  shall  now  visit  France  again!  We  shall 
see  the  Boulevards,  and  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
the  Bois,  and  those  polite  Frenchmen,"  she  cried 
enthusiastically.  "  You  remember  how  they  com- 
plimented me,  Alphonse  ?" 

"  Hein  1  I  forget  nothing,  ma  mie  1  What 
should  we  have  done  without  la  petite  at  this 
crisis  ?     She  is  a  complete  Frenchwoman." 

Aveline  remarked  that  this  little  speech  met  with 
no  response  from  Madame  d'Angere,  and  that 
night,  when  at  last  they  retired  to  rest,  she  lay 
long  awake,  wondering  what  her  future  would  be. 
She  made  many  plans,  for  she  did  not  imagine  she 
should  continue  with  her  present  protectors  under 
their  altered  circumstances,  and  she  resolved  to 
undertake  the  first  situation  that  offered.  "  But," 
shethought,  "IwillconsultMr.Leonard.  Itmight 
have  been  best,  as  Isabella  Dailimore  says,  if  I 
had  continued  at  the  Blue  School  and  become  a 
pupil  teacher.  Still,  I  love  them  dearly,  and  if 
only  they  will  take  me  with  them,  I  writ — oh  1  I 
will  be  their  servant,  their  slave." 

Truth  to  tell,  she  was  that  already — a  willing 
bond-servant ;  for  what  with  the  pets,  the  dress- 
making, the  household  duties,  the  French  readings, 
and  a  hundred  other  petty  occupations,  she  had  no 
leisure.  This  was  good,  for  willing  work  breeds 
contentment,  and  Aveline's  prevented  her  brood- 
ing over  her  orphanhood.  But  now,  she  thought, 
such  avocations  would  be  delegated  to  others. 
Madame  would  have  her  maid,  monsieur  his  man, 
the  dogs  their  groom.  Although  she  had  often, 
she  grieved  to  think,  secretly  murmured  at  the 
flounces  she  unpicked,  the  furbelows  she  manu- 
factured ;  although  she  had  occasionally  scolded 
the  refractory  dogs  when  washing  them,  and  re- 
proached the  parrot  for  his  hideous  screams  when 
cleaning  his  cage ;  although  she  had  resented  at 
heart  Lilywhite's  petty  spite  and  jealousy,  she  yet 
felt  wretched  at  the  prospect  of  parting  from  any 
of  the  inmates  of  Fontainebleau  Villa.  And  as 
to  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Angere,  it  would 
break  her  heart  to  leave  them ;  it  would  be  next 
to  losing  her  mother.  It  was  no  wonder  that  she 
sobbed  aloud  when  she  reached  this  point  in  her 
meditations. 

There  was  a  tap  at  her  door,  and  the  whispered 
words,  "  What  is  the  matter,  ma  petite  ?  " 

"  Only  a  nightmare — a  foolish  terror,  dear  mon- 
sieur," she  replied,  suppressing  the  grief. 

"Have  no  fear;  sleep  well;  thou  art  as  our 
own  child,"  said  the  kind  and  happy  Frenchman. 


But  when  his  good-fortune  was  made  public,  as 
it  was  at  once,  many  were  the  speculations  con- 
cerning Aveline,  together  with  the  congratulations 
he  received  on  all  sides.  Madame  d'Angere's 
sisters  and  their  families  were  naturally  among 
the  first  to  offer  the  latter,  and  to  indulge  in  the 
former.  They  all  examined  their  consciences  as 
to  their  previous  conduct  to  madame,  and  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  bad  not  been  faultless. 
However,  they  resolved  that  it  should  be  blame- 
less in  future,  and  even  Quiz  decided  that  a 
chevalier  d'honneur,  with  corkscrew  curls,  was 
much  less  ridiculous  than  a  poor  monsieur.  They 
all  made  up  their  minds  that  Aveline  would  be  no 
longer  necessary,  and  discussed  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her,  amongst  themselves  unreservedly, 
and  with  Madame.  d'Angere  cautiously,  They 
bore  Aveline  no  particular  ill  will,  and  were  ready 
to  give  her  a  lift  into  a  new  situation,  but  they 
took  it  for  granted  she  would  quit  her  present  one. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Churchhouse  went  so  far  as  to  talk 
the  matter  over,  not  onlyat  her  own  breakfast-table, 
but  also  with  her  friend  and  gossip,  Mrs.  Moore. 

That  lady  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Aveline, 
and,  being  of  an  impulsive  nature,  and  fond  of  her 
own  way,  she  wrote  at  once  to  Madame  d'Angere, 
saying  that  she  understood  Miss  Roone  was  likely 
to  leave  her  when  she  and  Monsieur  d'Angere  went 
abroad,  and  offering  to  receive  her  at  the  manor. 
She  said  that  as  two  of  her  sons  were  about  to 
get  married,  and  the  third  was  seldom  at  home, 
she  would  be  glad  of  so  amiable  a  companion. 

It  happened  that  when  this  letter  reached 
Madame  d'Angere,  Isabella  and  Quiz  were  with 
her.    She  took  them  into  her  confidence. 

"  Mrs.  Moore  does  not  address  me  as  '  Madamo 
la  Chevaliere  d'Angere,' "  she  said,  when  they 
had  read  the  missive. 

"Those  Americans  are  so  ignorant,  auntie; 
they  tnow  nothing  of  rank.  But  this  seems  a 
good  opening  for  Aveline,"  said  Quiz. 

"  It  would  be  her  ruin  1  Apprentice  her  to  the 
School  of  Art,  or  let  her  work  up  for  an  examina- 
tion ;  all  girls  should  have  a  trade  or  profession," 
decided  Isabella. 

"But  we  have  not  made  up  our  minds;  lo 
chevalier  has  not  yet  concluded  his  arrangements," 
returned  madame,  languidly. 

Quiz  walked  to  the  window  to  smother  a 
laugh;  and,  in  the  Plaisance,  she  saw  Aveline 
and  Leonard,  apparently  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. Green-eyed  jealousy  took  possession  of 
her.  She  turned,  with  a  flushed  and  angry 
face,  from  the  window,  and  said,  "Aveline  has 
been  raised  above  her  position.  Such  girls  are 
always  sly,  and  she  is  bent  on  worming  herself 
into  the  affections  of  all  the  men  she  comes  near. 
She  began,  as  a  child,  with  Uncle  Churchhouse 
and  Leonard,  she  plays  the  same  game  with 
Monsieur  d'Angere — the  chevalier,  I  mean — she 
is  at  it  with  Captain  Moore  and  others,  and  she 
even  stoops  to  ingratiate  herself  with  Lisle,  just 
because  he  is  a  boy.  She  cares  for  no  woman 
living — not  even  for  you,  auntie." 

"That  is  what  Lilywhite  says,"  responded 
madame,  who  was  always  led  by  the  last  speaker. 

"I  think  you  are  unjust,"    put    in    Isabella, 
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"  It  is  not  her  fault  if  all  the  men  admire  her,  and 
I  say  she  is  a  very  good  sort  of  a  girl,  only  she 
should  be  trained  for  something  more  useful  than 
nursing  pugs  and  dawdling  over  old  people.'' 

"Isabella  1  what  do  you  mean?"  asked 
madame,  in  her  huffiest  way. 

"  That  since  there  are  about  a  third  more  women 
than  men  in  the  world,  and  therefore  they  can't 
be  all  as  lucky — or  unlucky — as  Sophia  and  Lucy, 
every  woman  should  be  trained  to  earn  her  living 
like  a  man.  I  mean  to  earn  mine,  and  trust  neither 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  nor  to  matrimony." 

'•Bravo,  Isabella  de  Fortibus  I "  exclaimed 
Leonard,  entering  as  this  speech  concluded. 
"But  if  the  ladies  compete  with  the  men  for  all 
the  prizes  of  life,  and  oust  a  good  many  of  us,  we 
must  emigrate  in  self-defence." 

"And  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  But  we  were 
talking  of  Aveline." 

"  Your  protegee  !  "  cried  the  angry  Quiz,  sar- 
castically. 

Leonard  glanced  at  her  flushed,  handsome  face, 
and  saw  there  was  something  amiss,  but  little 
guessed  that  he  had  caused  it.  He  made  no  re- 
ply, for  he  had  just  been  talking  to  Aveline,  and 
advising  her  to  leave  herself  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Angere,  and  to  show 
no  anffiety  about  her  future. 

M.  d'Angere  came  in,  and  he  congratulated  him 
and  madame  on  their  good  fortune,  to  which 
he  replied,  taking  snuff  between  each  sentence. 

"You  will  come  to  Fontainebleau,  mon  ami 
Leonard?  And  you,  Quiz? — and  you,  Isabella?  All 
of  you  must  come.  There  will  be  room  in  the  old 
chateau.  Truth  1  it  will  be  thirty-five  years  since  I 
was  there  myself.  But  my  heart  will  be  ever  in 
your  old  England.  It  was  here  I  met  madame, 
and  made  many  friends,  and — permit  me — rela- 
tions.   I  may  now  claim  the  parentage." 

This  speech,  and  the  presentation  of  his  left 
hand  to  his  wife,  mollified  the  roused  jealousy 
of  his  helpmate,  and  tended  to  soften  her  feelings 
towards  the  unconscious  Aveline. 


CHAPTER   XIX.— A   FIRST  QUARREL. 

MADAME  D'ANGERE  was  naturally  fond  of 
Aveline,  but  she  was  a  selfish,  weak  woman, 
and  ready  to  dislike  anything  that  interfered 
with  her  interests.  She  very  properly  considered  her 
husband  as  part  of  herself,  therefore  she  was  pre- 
pared to  discard  all  that  tended  to  sever  their 
united  halves.  The  inconsiderate  words  of  Quiz 
and  the  well-considered  whispers  of  Lilywhite  were, 
for  her,  words  and  whispers  of  the  Tempter.  She 
was  too  weak  to  withstand  them,  and,  for  the  first 
time  during  her  married  life,  she  allowed  the  demon 
jealousy  to  creep  into  her  transparent  nature. 
Hitherto  she  and  her  Alphonse  had  jogged  on 
evenly  together,  and  no  stumbling-stone  had 
impeded  their  course ;  but  then  they  had  not  met 
with  those  terrible  obstacles,  riches  or  poverty. 
Now  that  unexpected  honour  and  wealth  had 
fallen  npon  her  path,  she  began  to  prance  along, 
and  would  fain  tread  down  all  impediments,  if  only 
h  »r  Alphonse  would  prance  with  her.    But  he  was 


not  inclined  to  alter  his  pace.  He  knew  that  to 
do  so  would  spill  his  snuff,  rumple  his  shirt  frill, 
disarrange  bis  curls,  and  otherwise  interfere  with 
his  equanimity  and  probably  mar  his  digestion  ; 
So  he  took  his  altered  estate  easily,  or  he  would 
have  done  so  but  for  madame,  whose  spirit  had 
been  stirred  within  her  to  watch  him  and  Aveline. 
The  oft-repeated  "  Ma  petite,"  and"the  rejoinders 
of  "  Cher  monsieur,"  became  to  her  so  many  big 
stones  which  interfered  with  her  happiness,  and 
she  gradually  lost  her  temper  and  her  appetite. 

"Thou  hast  the  migraine,  ma  mie,"  said  mon- 
sieur. "This  news  has  been  too  much  for  thy 
philosophy;  it  overcame  mine,  but  we  shall  recover 
it  when  we  arrive  at  our  Belle  Vue." 

"There  is  so  much  to  think  of,  Alphonse. 
First,  how  we  can  best  convey  Frou  Frou  and 
Loulou  and  the  parrot ;  then  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Lilywhite ;  finally,  Aveline." 

"Those  things  arrange  themselves,  my  friend. 
What  you  call  '  ready  money,'  which,  like  a  bad 
valet,  is  never  ready  when  wanted,  is  our  only 
present  difficulty." 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Moore 
which  will  make  us  easy  concerning  Aveline.  It 
is  truly  kind  and  considerate." 

The  chevalier,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  opened 
his  eyes,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  uttered  the 
interrogative  exclamation,  "  Hein !  " 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  continued  madame. 
"  She  has  omitted  to  address  me  as  Madame  la 
Chevalicre ;  but,  as  Quiz  says,  that  is  American 
ignorance.  She  is  an  amiable  woman,  and  I 
think  Aveline  would  be  happy  with  her." 

He  took  out  his  spectacles  and  read  Mrs. 
Moore's  note.  His  colour  rose,  and  with  a 
French  prefatorial  word,  which  happily  his  wife 
did  not  understand,  he  said,  vehemently, 

"  And  who  has  dared  to  say  that  we  discard  the 
child  ?  We  adopt  an  orphan  when  we  are  poor, 
and  forsake  her  when  we  are  rich  !  No,  no  I 
that  is  not  our  manners.  We  use  her  to  clean,  and 
sew,  and  write,  and  amuse  us  when  we  have  no 
servant  but  Lilyvite,  and  so  soon  as  we  may  main- 
tain our  proper  domestics,  we  send  her  as  femrae 
de  chambre  to  another.  No,  madame,  not  so  long 
as  Alphonse  d'Angere  has  a  heart  to  beat  in  his 
breast.  No,  la  petite  I  not  so  long  as  thou 
needest  a  friend  and  protector  who  loves  thee  as  a 
father.  Say,  madame  ma  femme,  that  this  origi- 
nates not  from  thee.  Say  it  proceeds  from  thy 
relations,  who,  now  that  we  prosper,  regard  us  as 
angels,  and  laugh  no  longer  at  our  little  weak- 
nesses. But  they  succeed  not  in  chasing  from  us 
the  orphan  child  of  our  adoption." 

He  rose  in  his  excitement  and  paced  the 
room.  His  wife  had  never  seen  him  so  moved. 
The  mouse  had  become  a  lion.  He  had  never 
in  his  life  before  called  her  "madame  ma  femme." 
She  was  frightened  to  death — awed — petrified. 
She  actually  trembled  before  this  meek,  unsus- 
ceptible Alphonse,  who  had  been  her  humble 
servant  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Was  he  going 
to  be  a  tyrant,  if  so,  what  would  become  of  her  in 
a  foreign  country  ?     She  began  to  sob. 

"  Tell  her  she  may  have  Lilyvite,  but  not  Ave- 
line," he  resumed.     "  Tell  them  all  that  the  child 
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loves  us.  Ha,  Amicia,  crush  not  the  pretty  flower, 
love;  she  blooms  not  in  the  harsh  air;  cease  to 
nourish  her,  and  she  fades  away.  So  would  it  be 
with  Aveline.  Think,  mon  amie,  how  it  was  when 
her  mother  died.  But  for  thy  maternal  tenderness 
she  would  have  followed  her  to  the  tomb." 

"  Oh,  Alphonse  !  mon  Alphonse  !  Be  not  so 
unkind.     Forgive  me,"  sobbed  the  subdued  wife. 

"  Forgive  thee,  my  friend  !  What  words  I  But 
thou  wilt  cherish  the  little  one,  and  aid  her  to  for- 
get her  friendless  state  ?" 

"I  will!  I  will!" 

"  Then  write  to  Mrs.  Moore,  and  say  Mademoi- 
selle Roone  accompanies  us  to  our  patrimony. 
That  will  sufrice.  Now,  permit  that  I  embrace 
thee,  ma  mie." 

He  imprinted  a  kiss  on  each  of  her  cheeks,  and 
sought  to  calm  his  choler  by  stooping  over  the 
dogs.  They  had  been  in  distress  during  this 
scene,  vainly  endeavouring  to  attract  the  attention 
of  their  mistress  by  pulling  at  her  gown  and  yelp- 
ing. The  parrot,  also,  had  not  been  an  indiffer- 
ent spectator,  but  had  imitated  her  sobs  to  perfec- 
tion, and  had  even  aided  her  by  ejaculating,  "Kiss, 
kiss,  Alphonse."  But  he  had  been  unheeded. 
Now  that  the  assertion  of  marital  authority  had 
been  made,  and  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Angere  was 
master  of  the  occasion,  he  consoled  his  wife  by  his 
usual  laugh  and  the  parrot  by  a  Tais-ioi,  Jacquol. 

Thus  Aveline' s  fate  was  sealed,  and  Leonard's 
advice  was  proved  to  be  good.  But  neither  of 
them  knew  that  a  "  first  quarrel "  had  taken  place, 
and  that  certain  words  rankled  in  the  breast  of 
Madame  la  Chevaliere. 

Leonard  afterwards  discovered,  through  his 
uncle,  that  Aveline  was  to  accompany  her  pro- 
tectors abroad.  Mrs.  Moore  had  said  that  she 
feared  she  bad  been  premature  in  asking  for  her 
transfer,  since  the  answer  she  received  was  sharp 
and  decided  ;  but  she  meant  to  try  Lilywhite  as 
housemaid  instead. 

The  chevalier  gave  Aveline  to  understand,  in- 
directly, that  neither  he,  his  wife,  the  dogs,  nor  the 
parrot  could  live  without  her,  and  she  accepted 
her  new  prospects  with  girlish  delight.  To  see 
the  real  Fontainebleau  had  been  one  of  her  many 
dreams,  and  now  it  would  be  a  reality. 

"  How  happy  we  shall  be,  dear  madame !  "  was 
her  frequent  cry  ;  but  the  response  was  cold. 

However,  there  was  not  much  time  to  muse 
over  petty  jealousies,  for  the  move  from  England 
to  France  was  to  be  made  as  soon  as  Fontaine- 
bleau Villa  was  sublet  and  its  furniture  sold.  This 
was  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  during  the 
sale  the  chevalier,  his  wife,  and  Aveline  were 
invited  to  Major  Dal limore's.  Aveline's  invitation 
had  not  been  given  con  anion?,  but  there  was  no 
choice.  To  the  chagrin  of  the  ladies,  she  was 
to  remain  with  the  d'Angcres,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Dallimore.  "Sister  Amicia  will  not  leave  her 
property  away  from  her  own  relations." 

"  But  what  of  the  chevalier  ? "  asked  malicious 
Quiz. 

During  the  week  spent,  professedly,  at  Major 
Dallimore's,  Aveline  found  so  much  to  do  at  the 


cottage,  that  she  was  not  often  at  his  house. 
Madame  d'Angere,  however,  was  there  entirely, 
and  her  relations  were  not  long  in  discovering  that 
Aveline  owed  her  projected  transportation  to  her 
new  home  more  to  the  chevalier  than  to  his  wife. 
Unintentionally,  perhaps,  but  surely,  they  pretty 
well  effaced  her  kind  feelings,  and  imprinted  suspi- 
cion in  their  place.  Hers  was,  so  to  speak,  an 
innocent  jealousy,  which  imagined  only  that  her 
Alphonse  lavished  on  Aveline  more  of  the  affec- 
tion that  belonged  of  right  to  her  than  was  meet ; ! 
and  she  was  too  selfish  to  relinquish  any  share  of 
it,  too  narrow-minded  to  understand  his  large- 
hearted  benevolence. 

Meanwhile,  unsuspicious  Aveline  polished  up 
the  old  furniture  so  that  it  might  look  its  best  at 
the  sale — packed  boxes — distributed  presents  in 
madame' s  name — aided  the  chevalier  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  precious  manuscripts  and  books, 
and,  by  her  cheerfulness,  sustained  his  flagging 
spirits.  Strange  as  it  seems,  he  grew  melancholy 
at  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion and  returning  to  his  native  land,  saying  to 
Aveline  that  here  ne  had  some  few  friends;  there, 
all  who  belonged  to  him  were  dead.  Leonard 
also  helped  to  cheer  him,  but  there  was  a  sad 
counterinfluence  in  Lisle.  He  escaped  continually 
from  tutors  and  governors  to  Aveiine,  hindering 
her  and  distressing  the  chevalier.  His  grief  was 
genuine,  and  he  masterfully  declared  that  they 
should  not  go. 

In  spite  of  the  young  lord  of  the  manor,  how- 
ever, Fontainebleau  Villa  was  dismantled,  and  all 
prepared  for  the  sale. 

On  the  afternoon  previous  to  that  event  Ave- 
line and  Lilywhite  chanced  to  be  alone  in  the 
house.  The  former  went  from  room  to  room,  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  many  familiar  objects,  and 
seeing  that  all  was  ready.  She  stood  awhile  in 
the  window  of  the  little  drawing-room,  a  tear  in 
her  eye  and  a  pang  at  her  heart,  as  she  looked 
out  on  the  Plaisance  she  loved.  She  had  her 
walking  things  on,  prepared  to  leave'for  good. 

"  How  sad  it  is !  she  thought ;  "  how  melan- 
choly are  the  echoes  of  one's  feet  on  these  uncar- 
peted  boards ;  how  bare  the  pictureless  walls ; 
and  how  silent  the  rooms  without  the  dogs  and 
parrot !  I  think  I  have  said  good-bye  to  every  one 
but  Lilywhite ;  I  should  like  to  part  friendswith  her. 
I  wish  to  leave  bearing  no  one  ill  will,  though  I 
sometimes  long  to  return  Quiz's  hard  speeches.  I 
could  if  I  dared,  but  I  know  it  would  be  wrong. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  Mrs. 
Dallimore  or  Mrs.  Churchhouse  should  look  on 
me  otherwise  than  as  a  sort  of  servant,  and  I  try 
to  keep  down  my  pride  when  they  and  others  treat 
me  '  de  haut  en  bas,'  as  dear  monsieur  says.  I 
have  heard  them  call  my  dear  mamma  a  pauper 
and  me  a  charity  girl,  and  I  have  longed — but  I 
will  be  a  Christian,  as  Mr.  Leonard  says,  and  for- 
give and  forget.  Lilywhite  first.  What  can  I  say 
to  her  ?    How  shall  I  begin  ?  " 

A  half  smile  flitted  over  the  fair  young  face  as 
she  moved  slowly  from  the  window  and  went 
downstairs  with  reluctant  steps.  "  I  have  tried  so 
often  to  take  out  her  claws  ;  I  will  try  again,"  was 
her  thought  as  she  entered  the  kitchen.    "  I  hope 
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you  will  like  your  new  situation  at  the  manor, 
Lilvwhite,"  she  began,  cautiously.  "I  think  Mrs. 
Moore  is  a  very  kind  lady." 

"I  shall  know  what  I  have  to  do,  anyhow, 
Aveline,  which  is  more  than  you  will,"  was  the 
snappish  rejoinder,  "  for  I  shall  be  upper  house- 
maid, and  you  are  only  maid- of-all- work,  and 
don't  know  From  minute  to  minute  what  you'll  be 
called  to  do  next.  Mrs.  Moore  can't  be  such  a 
fidget  as  madame,  or  want  such  a  lot  o'  waiting." 

"  Oh,  but  madame  is  so  sweet  and  kind  I  Per- 
haps we  shall  never  meet  again,  Lilywhite." 

k  Perhaps  not,  Aveline,  and  that  may  be  all  for 
thlbest.  As  we  both  come  from  the  same  school, 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  a-lived  in  the  parlour 
and  I  in  the  kitchen."  * 

"But  you  said,  Lilywhite,  that  you  liked  to 
know  your  work,  and  to  have  it  to  yourself.  I 
really  think  you  have  had  most  leisure,  and  your 
kitchen  is  quite  like  a  parlour,  as  you  keep  it." 

Lilywhite  was  slightly  mollified.  "Anyhow, 
'tis  better  to  stop  in  England  than  to  go  to  foreign 
parts,  Aveline.  We  knows  what  we  eats  at  home, 
but  abroad  they  gives  you  frogs  and  snails  and  all 
sorts  o'  creeping  things.     I  don't  envy  you." 

"  You  need  not,  Lilywhite,  for  you  are  far  better 
off  than  I :  you  have  still  a  mother.  But  I  want 
you  to  think  of  me  sometimes  when  I  am  far  away, 
and  so  I  have  embroidered  you  a  housewife." 

Aveline  produced  a  sample  of  work  worthy  of 
the  School  of  Art  to  which  Isabella  would  have 
apprenticed  her. 

"  Well,  that  is  beautiful  1 "  exclaimed  Lilywhite, 
involuntarily.  "Flowers  all  over  the  back,  and 
cottons  and  pins  and  needles  enough  to  last  one's 
life  I  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  you  found  the 
money  or  the  time,  Aveline." 

"  I  saved  up  my  money,  and  I  sat  up  in  my 
room  at  night  to  make  it.  I  am  so  glad  you  like 
it,  Lilywhite." 

A  flush  of  such  intense  pleasure,  and  a  smile  of 
such  innocent  satisfaction  adorned  the  lovely  face, 
that  Lilywhite  could  not  resist  them.  She  thanked 
Aveline  naturally,  and  regretted  that  she  had 
nothing  to  give  her  in  return. 

"  Give  me  your  good  wishes,  and  try  to  think 
kindly  of  me,"  said  Aveline,  bursting  into  tears 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  the  softened  domes- 
tic.    "  Good-bye,  good-bye,  dear  Lilywhite." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  if  ever  I  was  unkind," 
snivelled  Lilywhite;  and  thus  the  claws  were  drawn. 

Aveline  rushed  out  of  the  house.  At  the  gate 
she  met  Leonard.  Seeing  her  tears,  he  asked  her 
to  walk  to  the  castle  before  venturing  into  the 
town.  He  said  he  was  going  to  dine  with  the 
Dallimores,  and  had  been  sent  to  look  after  her 
by  the  chevalier.  They  walked  up  the  hill  in 
silence  until  they  reached  the  ruin,  then  Leonard 
brought  renewed  smiles  to  her  face  by  telling  her 
that  he  was  going  up  to  town  the  same  day  as  her- 
self and  her  friends. 

He  forgot  his  uncle's  good  advice,  and  remained 
the  best  part  of  an  hour  with  Aveline,  wandering 
round  and  round  the  castle,  indifferent  to  the 
gossips  whom  they  chanced  to  meet.  They  loved 
one  another  dearly,  as  brother  and  sister,  and  had 
a  firm,  leal  faith  in  the  interest  which  each  felt  for 


each.  Leonard,  who  saw  the  undercurrent  that 
ran  beneath  the  apparently  smooth  surface  of  the 
girl's  present  prospects,  felt  that  this  semi-adoption  ■ 
was  insecure.  However,  he  heartened  her  up,  and 
when  they  finally  reached  Major  Dallimore's 
she  was  literally  radiant  in  youth  and  beauty. 

Lisle  had  been  watching  for  her.  "Aveline, 
you've  been  painting  your  face  I "  he  cried.  "You 
promised  to  go  for  the  very  last  walk  with  me,  and 
now  you've  been  with  that  Leonard  Leigh." 

"  We  have  to-morrow.  Lisle.  We  will  have  our 
long,  last  walk  to-morrow,"  she  replied,  as  the 
boy  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  looked 
lovingly  into  her  face. 

And,  despite  his  wayward,  untrammelled  nature, 
she  returned  his  child-love  faithfully. 


— not  RIVALS. 

QUIZ  had  been  watching  for  Leonard  much  as 
Lisle  had  been  for  Aveline,  and  when  they 
appeared  together  she  was  very  wroth. 
While  Aveline  went  to  take  off  her  things  she 
managed  to  waylay  Leonard  and  they  went  toge- 
ther into  the  break  fast -room,  now  a  sumptuously- 
furnished  apartment.  He  perceived  from  her 
manner  that  something  was  amiss.  He  knew  her 
moods  of  old,  and  found  that  they  had  not  greatly, 
changed  with  years,  but  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  answerable  for  many  of  them. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Leonard,  why  you  gave 
Aveline  the  pocket-book  I  presented  to  you  before 
you  went  to  London,"  she  began. 

"Did  I?"  he  asked,  "I  am  not  aware  of  it. 
I  remember  she  was  very  unhappy,  and  not  having 
a  sous  to  buy  her  anything,  I  gave  her  the  first 
thing  that  turned  up.  If  it  consoled  her  I  am 
sure  you  were  glad,  though  I  must  have  forgotten 
that  the  gift  was  yours." 

"  I  saw  it  in  her  hand  soon  after  she  went  as 
servant  to  Aunt  Amicia,  and  accused  her  of  steal- 
ing it.  She  said  you  had  given  it  to  her.  We 
quarrelled  over  it,  but  she  finally  returned  it  to  me. 
There  it  is.     Do  what  you  will  with  it." 

Quiz  threw  the  small  misused  pocket-book  dis- 
dainfully to  Leonard.     He  picked  it  up. 

"  I  shall  keep  it,  Quiz,  and  feel  flattered  that  two 
lovely  young  ladies  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
dispute  over  such  a  trifle." 

"Young  ladies,"  echoed  Quiz.  "May  I  ask 
whether  you  and  Aveline  have  completed  your 
arrangements?" 

"  What  arrangements  ?  It  is  settled  that  I  go 
up  to  town  with  them." 

"  You  are  not — not  engaged  ?" 

"  Engaged  I     What  can  you  mean,  Quiz  ?" 

"  That  your  various  private  meetings  and  tiled- 
tele  walks,  the  scene  at  the  manor,  your  visits  to 
the  villa,  and  finally  this  farewell  ramble  and  your 
departure  on  the  same  day,  must  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  you  understand  one  another." 

"  I  trust  we  do,  but  not  in  the  way  you  imagine. 
I  am  sorry  you  think  me  so  unprincipled.  I  may, 
at  this  moment,  be  making  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  I  live,  by  courtesy,  in  one  of  two  chambers 
belonging  to  your  uncle,  Mr.  Conquest.    I  do  my 
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utmost  not  to  burden  my  uncle ;  I  have  my  own 
way  to  make  in  the  world.  And  your  opinion  of 
me  is  so  low  that  you  think  I  could  drag  a  child, 
for  Aveline  is  little  more,  into  positive  poverty 
because  I  am  interested  in  her.  Remember  that  I, 
as  a  man,  can  face  the  imputation  of  flirting,  or 
even  being  engaged ;  but  that  a  friendless,  half- 
protected,  beautiful  girl  cannot  with  impunity.  It 
might  soil  her  pure  character  and  blight  her  pros- 
pects.   I  am  sure  you,  Quiz,  would  not  do  this." 

"  /might  not,  but  others  would.  We  all  judge 
by  appearances,  and  people  will  talk." 

Quiz  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  beneath 
Leonard's  penetrating  glance. 

"  Then  you  may  tell  them,  if  you  will.  Quiz,  that 
if  I  know  myself  I  never  mean  to  engage  myself 
to  any  girl  until  I  can  maintain  both  her  and 
myself  respectably.  But  this  is  evidently  not 
enough.  You  may  add,  that  I  will  do  my  utmost 
not  to  pay  particular  attention  to  any  girl,  my 
cousins  excepted,  who  are  engaged  to  be  married  ; 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  will  I  give  or 
accept  presents,  pocket-books  particularly,  or  write 
letters,  until  such  time  as  I  am  engaged.  Do  you 
think  that  will  satisfy  the  public  mind  ?  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  flattered  that  it  should  take  so 
much  interest  in  a  poor  lawyer's  clerk." 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  Leonard  I  Why,  every 
one  is  talking  about  you." 

"  How  very  kind  every  one  is.  I  hope,  some 
day,  they  may  have  something  worth  talking  about. 
Meanwhile,  I  perceive,  I  must  be  more  discreet. 
You  shall  see  how  equally  I  will  divide  my  atten- 
tions this  very  day  between  the  three  Miss  Dalli- 
mores  and  the  proscribed  Aveline." 

Quiz  was  sharp  enough,  but  she  did  not  under- 
stand Leonard's  manner.  She  had  overshot  her 
mark,  and  was  not  aware  of  it.  She  neither  com- 
prehended his  feelings  nor  her  own,  and  little 
suspected  that  his  apparently  half  sarcastic  speech 
was  in  earnest.  When  she  was  a  child,  he  had 
been  her  hero;  now  she  was  a  woman,  she 
scarcely  dared  think  what  he  was,  only  she  knew 
she  was  unjustly  jealous  of  Aveline,  and  would 
have  him  devote  himself  to  her  alone.  But,  to  her 
chagrin,  he  kept  his  word.  At  the  large  family 
dinner  that  ensued,  he  so  managed  as  to  be 
seated  between  Helen  and  his  cousin  Sophia,  and 
neither  by  word  nor  look  distinguished  either  Quiz 
or  Aveline.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chnrchhouse  and  their 
daughters  had  been  invited  to  this  farewell  feast, 
and  Mrs.  Dallimore,  in  counting  up  her  round 
dozen,  had  somehow  omitted  Aveline,  who  made 
the  thirteenth.  Surveying  the  covers  and  d'oyleys 
through  her  spectacles,  she  realised  that  unlucky 
number;  and  rather  than  subject  herself  or  her 
friends  to  the  chance  of  demise  during  the  ensuing 
year,  she  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Lisle  to 
"  dine  with  Aveline."  She  therefore  had  her 
cavalure  servenie,  who  engrossed  all  her  attention, 
and  was  happily  unconscious  of  Leonard's  indif- 
ferent ism. 

*'  In  the  sulks,  Quiz  1  Hadn't  room  for  an 
officer!"  whispered  Major  Dallimore  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  who  was  unusually  silent. 

"  You  shall  be  one  of  our  first  visitors,  Quiz," 
said  the  chevalier,  but  elicited  no  response. 


The  girl  was  hurt  and  angry,  and  knew  that 
she  had  herself  been  the  cause  of  Leonard's 
changed  manner.  Still  she  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain, for  she  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face 
more  than  once,  and  thought  how  very  handsome 
he  was.  Good  looks  are  often  a  misfortune  to  a 
woman,  but  should  not  interfere  with  masculine 


There  was  music  in  the  evening,  and  Quiz  was 
prevailed  upon  to  sing  with  some  difficulty.  Leo- 
nard turned  over  the  leaves  and  praised  her  per- 
formance, which  softened  her  ill-humour,  but  he 
did  the  same  for  Helen,  who  sang  villainous^. 
When,  however,  the  chevalier  asked  Aveline  to 
sing  a  French  song,  he  seated  himself  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  made,  no  remark.  None  but  Quiz 
understood  this  by-play,  and  Leonard  was  secretly 
amused  at  her  annoyance. 

"  Have  you  offended  Quiz,  Leonard  ?  "  whis 
pered  his  cousin  Lucy, 

"  Girls  are  such  fools ! "  said  Isabella,  who 
overheard.  "If  they  all  had  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion to  engage  their  thoughts  they  wouldn't  have 
time  to  waste  on  trivialities." 

"  What  are  trivialities  ?  "  asked  Leonard. 

"Lovers!"  replied  Isabella,  so  loud  that  every- 
body heard. 

"I  should  lose  a  good  slice  of  my  income  if 
they  were  done  away  with,"  laughed  Mr.  Church- 
house  ;  "  but  I  should  keep  my  daughters." 

The  young  folks  smiled  and  blushed,  but  De 
Fortibus  was  not  disconcerted. 

"  Better  have  taught  them  how  to  keep  them- 
selves, uncle,"  she  said. 

Aveline,  meanwhile,  had  been  sitting  apart  with 
her  friend  Helen,  Lisle  having  gone  to  bed.  She 
was  happily  unconscious  of  Leonard's  grave  man- 
ner, not  expecting  particular  notice  from  him  01 
any  one  else.  She  knew  her  position  and  main- 
tained it  without  either  fear,  servility,  or  presump- 
tion. But  he  had  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  his 
by  the  incautious  words  spoken  by  jealous  Quiz, 
He  had  left  his  former  friends  and  playmates 
children,  he  had  found  them  women.  He  thought 
to  take  up  the  role  just  where  he  had  ceased  to 
play,  but  he  had  to  begin  a  new  part.  He 
settled  that  at  once.  He  would  abstain  hence- 
forth from  private  walks  or  talks  with  young  ladies, 
and  would  stick  to  law  and  literature,  and  not  to 
love :  three  Ls  quite  as  important  as  the  time- 
honoured  and  well-worn  three  Rs. 

So,  when  the  evening  came  to  a  close,  he  shook 
hands  with  the  four  girls  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Quiz  laughed  in  spite  of  herself. 

"lam  going  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at  the 
vicarage,"  she  said,  "  so  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  All  right.  Then  we  need  not  say  that  awful 
word,  good-bye,"  he  returned.  "  Neither  need 
we,  Aveline,"  he  added,  as  he  fancied  her  hand 
trembled  in  his. 

"  Not  if  we  all  travel  together,"  she  replied. 

"Au  revoir,  my  friend  Leonard,"  said  the 
chevalier,  and  the  vicarage  party  took  leave. 

The  following  day  was  the  sale.  Major  Dalli- 
more, Isabella,  and  Helen  supported  the  chevalier, 
and  helped  to  bid ;  Mrs.  Dallimore  remained  at 
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home  with  Madame  d'Angere ;  Quiz  went  to  the 
vicarage,  and  Aveline  and  Lisle  departed,  soon 
after  breakfast,  for  their  promised  autumn  ramble. 
Mrs.  Dallimore  furnished  them  with  cake  and 
sandwiches,  lest  the  precious  Lisle  should  be 
hungry,  and  imposed  endless  restrictions  which, 
she  knew,  he  would  not  care  to  remember.  They 
wandered  far  into  the  woods  among  the  ferns  and 
mosses,  gathering  nuts  and  blackberries  as  they 
went,  and  treading  down  the  reddening  leaves. 

They  passed  through  lanes  with  hedges  laden 
with  traveller's  joy  and  scarlet  berries ;  they 
crossed  the  green  meadow  and  the  yellow  stubble- 
field,  and  seemed  never  aweary  ;  for  Aveline  loved 
the  country,  and  Lisle  loved  to  be  with  her. 

They  had  their  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood,  seated  on  a  mossy  carpet,  and  surrounded 
by  greenery.  The  autumn  sun  peeped  in  upon 
them  through  the  trees,  and  the  now  nearly  song- 
less  birds  twittered  for  their  amusement. 

"  I  don't  think  Fontainebleau  Forest  is  as  pretty 
as  this,"  said  Lisle.  "You  will  be  sure  to  come 
back,  Aveline  ?  " 

"I  should  think  so;  but  you  know  everything 
is  very  uncertain.  Lisle.  Two  or  three  months 
ago  1  had  no  idea  of  going  to  France." 

"  I  hate  France.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  the  best 
country  in  the  world.  Will  you  write  to  me  every 
day,  Aveline  ?  then  I  will  try  to  be  good  against 
you  come  back  to  marry  me.  Now  you  must  pro- 
mise not  to  marry  any  one  else." 

The  child  sprang  up  and  clasped  her  neck.  "  I 
will  choke  you  if  you  don't  promise,"  he  continued. 

He  seemed  likely  to  accomplish  his  threat,  but 
Aveline  freed  herself. 

"  You  said  you  would  behave  well  if  I  took  this 


walk  with  you,  but  you  have  broken  3 
she  said, 'severely. 


"  But  I  am  so  very,  very  fond  of  you,  AveKne.  If 
I  am  ever  so  ill  again  as  I  was  when  I  had  measles, 
will  you  come  and  nurse  me  and  read  to  me,  and 
tell  me  pretty  stories  as  you  did  then  ?  " 

"  I  will  try.  Lisle ;  but  I  hope  you  will  keep  very 
well  and  very  good  for  your  mamma's  sake." 

"  I  like  to  be  naughty  with  her,  you  know,  be- 
cause she  gives  me  sweets  to  be  good.  She  says 
a  lord  of  the  manor  must  be  a  gentleman,  and  not 
cry.    Shall  I  have  all  I  want  when  I  am  that  ?" 

"  No ;  you  will  have  to  live  for  other  people, 
like  the  good  fairy  I  told  you  of." 

"  You  would  be  the  prettiest  fairy,  Aveline." 

Here  the  boy  leaned  his  elbows  on  Aveline's  lap 
and  gazed  into  her  face.  She  passed  her  hands 
over  his  head  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  I  think  we  may  both  be  good  fairies  if  we  pray 
to  our  dear  Lord  to  make  us  so.    Shall  we  try  ?  " 

"  I  will,  Aveline,  if  you  will  soon  come  back." 

Tears  sprang  into  the  girl's  eyes.  The  sponta- 
neous love  of  this  child  was  very  sweet  to  her. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  sort  of  alloy  that  she 
failed  to  extract  in  the  gold  of  all  other  love,  but 
this  was  pure.  Seeing  her  tears,  Lisle  threw  his 
arms  about  her  and  began  to  cry  also. 

"This  will  never  do,  darling,"  she  said.  "  We 
must  not  cry,  or  every  one  will  be  displeased." 

So  they  finished  their  luncheon,  had  a  dessert  of 
blackberries  and  nuts,  and  continued  their  ramble 
through  the  woods  and  lanes. 

Meanwhile,  the  sale  had  been  very  successful, 
and  the  chevalier  received  enough  "ready  money" 
to  make  his  journey  to  his  native  country  easy. 

Another  day  was  spent  with  the  Dallimores, 
during  which  Captain  Moore  called,  but  be  did  not 
see  Aveline.  She  was  well  occupied  with  madame's 
toilette,  preparatory  to  her  debut  in  her  husband's 
ancestral  abode.  Of  her  own  she  had  not  much 
time  to  think,  but  madame  assured  her  she  would 
find  plenty  of  leisure  at  Fontainebleau.  She  had 
not  to  complain  of  the  Dallimore  hospitality  during 
that  last  week.  The  family  understood  that  the 
chevalier  had  asserted  himself,  and  they  submitted, 
but  not  without  many  words,  winks,  shrugs,  and 
small  remarks,  of  which  Madame  d'Angere  be- 
came occasionally  cognisant. 

All  difficulty  of  locomotion  was  now  removed, 
for  the  railway  was  opened  been  Newport  and 
Ryde.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  their  de- 
parture, a  large  party  of  friends  assembled  on  the 
platform  to  bid  adieu  to  the  chevalier  and  his 
family.  It  was  quite  an  exciting  scene.  The 
chevalier  was  in  full  fuss  superintending  the  lug- 
gage and  Polly,  shaking  hands,  and  receiving 
congratulations.  Madame  stood  elegantly  attired, 
with  Loulou  in  her  arms,  and  Aveline,  in  Simple 
travelling  dress,  with  Frou  Frou. 

The  latter  was  suddenly  accosted  by  Captain 
Moore.  "  I  failed  to  see  you  when  I  called.  I 
am  hoping  to  go  abroad  soon,  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  may  meet  again,"  he  said. 

She  was  surprised,  and  could  only  say,  "  Thank 
you,"  and  "  Good-bye,"  as  the  words,  "  Take  your 
seats,"  were  heard.  Then  she  had  more  than  she 
could  do  to  manage  the  two  dogs,  for  madame 
had  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  Loulou' s 
equilibrium  was  endangered ;  and,  besides,  Lisle 
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was  importunate  for  "  the  last  word  and  the  last 
kiss."  But  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  bade 
farewell  to  many  friends.  Who  could  have  told  her 
that  those  in  whose  hearts  she  would  live  the 
longest  were  Lisle  and  Captain  Moore? 

"Where  is  Leonard?"  was  now  the  general  cry. 

"  Wait  a  minute  for  Mr.  Leigh,"  said  the  major 
to  the  guard. 

"  Time  is  up,  sir,"  returned  that  official,  as  the 
engine  snorted  to  be  off. 

But  our  island  is  not  London,  and  even  trains 
can  wait.  Aveline,  in  dismay,  looked  across  the 
station,  through  the  gates,  down  the  hill,  and  saw 
the  vicarage  carriage  speeding  up,  Leonard,  as 
charioteer,  urging  the  horse.  He  had  barelytime 
to  take  his  ticket  and  jump  into  the  carriage  when 
the  train  actually  started.  He  could  only  wave 
his  adieux  to  his  friends. 

"  It  was  Quiz's  fault,"  he  explained.  "  She  would 
and  she  wouldn't.  Yesterday  she  settled  to  drive 
in  with  my  uncle  and  see  us  off.  This  morning 
we  waited  and  waited,  but  she  had  changed  her 
mind.    She  sent  her  love  to  you  all,  and  parti- 


cularly to  you,  Aveline." 

"  How  kind  of  ' 
through  the  tears. 


.ovt  kind  of  her!"  said  Aveline,  smiling 


3  a  sort  of  relenting,  penitent  kindness 
on  the  part  of  Quiz.  During  the  short  period  that 
she  and  Leonard  had  been  together  at  the  vicar- 
age, manceuvre  as  she  would,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  even  five  minutes'  private  conversa- 
tion. He  had  as  strong  a  will  as  she ;  but  she 
knew  that  it  was  her  own  fault,  and  she  felt 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  anxious  to  recover  his 
good  opinion.  So  her  last  words  had  been 
uttered  half  defiantly,  "  Give  my  love  to  Aveline." 
"  Certainly,"  he  had  replied,  as  he  held  her  hand 
beneath  the  vicarage  porch. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— "THE  CHILD  OF   OUR   ADOPTION." 

THE  chevalier  took  out  his  snuff-box,  madame 
dried  her  eyes,  and  Leonard  and  Aveline  had 
enough  to  do  in  preventing  the  dogs  from 
jumping  out  of  the  window.  They  consoled  them- 
selves and  one  another,  and  had  a  pleasant  journey. 
Counter  influences  were  left  behind,  and  they  grew 
cheerful  on  the  prospect  before  them.  The  road 
to  Ryde  was  new  to  Aveline,  and  every  fresh  object 
in  her  sweet  island  drew  forth  exclamations  of 
pleasure,  for,  like  Lisle,  she  loved  the  home  of  her 
adoption.  Her  spirits  rose  as  they  travelled  on, 
and  her  bright  questions  and  answers  delighted 
her  male  companions.  The  female  was  more 
abstracted.  It  turned  out,  when  they  were  on 
the  boat,  that  madame  had  been  striving  to 
recall  the  words  of  a  song  she  had  sung  in  her 
youth,  and  the  effort  had  been  almost  too  much 
for  her.  However,  when  she  and  Aveline  were 
seated  on  one  of  the  benches  on  deck  that  faced 
the  island,  a  dog  on  each  lap,  the  handkerchief 
was  again  raised  to  the  eyes,  and  she  murmured, 
"  Isle  of  beauty,  fare  thee  well!  " 

"  Ha,  ma  mie  I  we  see  it  not  for  the  last  time," 
said  the  chevalier,  seating  himself  beside  her. 
Then  she  repeated  the  song,  Aveline  assisting. 


and  so  they  bade  adieu  to  the  island,  and  she 
recovered  her  Spirits. 

A  word  to  the  guard  at  Portsmouth  secured 
them  a  third-class  carriage  to  themselves,  so  that 
the  dogs  and  Polly  had  it  all  their  own  way.  And 
a  very  riotous  way  it  proved,  for  no  sooner  was 
the  envious  baize  removed  from  Polly'3  cage  than 
she  indemnified  herself  for  the  silence  of  ima- 
ginary night  by  raising  such  a  cry,  and  talking  so 
much,  that  people  poked  their  heads  out  of  neigh 
bouring  compartments  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

And  Aveline  chattered  almost  as  fast  as  Polly ; 
it  was  as  if  an  incubus  had  been  removed  from 
her  tongue.  No  Lilywhite,  no  Dallimores,  no 
Mrs.  Churchhouse,  no  gossipy  neighbours  to  re- 
mark on  her  conduct,  she  was  quite  unrestrained. 
She  had  made  peace  with  Lilywhite,  Quiz  had  sent 
her  a  kind  message,  the  severe  Isabella  had  given 
her  a  parting  remembrance,  and  the  elders  had 
wished  her  good-bye  with  tolerable  kindness;  she 
had  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  Blue 
School  and  its  mistress,  and — a  new  world  lay 
before  her.  The  butterfly,  happiness,  loves  to  flit 
round  "  sweet  seventeen,"  but  she  rarely  remains 
long  on  any  particular  flower,  so  Aveline's  high 
spirits  fell  before  tlte  day  was  done.  She  knew  - 
they  would,  therefore  was  prepared. 

A  grand  carriage  awaited  them  at  Victoria ;  it 
was  Mr.  Conquest's.  He  had  persuaded  his  wife 
that  it  was  only  proper  to  invite  her  own  sister  for 
a  few  days,  and  she,  in  consideration  of  her 
brother-in-law's  restored  rank  and  fortune,  had 
consented.  Leonard  superintended  the  luggage, 
some  of  which  was  left  at  the  office,  to  be  picked 
up  when  they  started  for  France.  But  what  was 
to  be  done  with  Polly?  The  coachman  evidently 
looked  askance  at  the  cage. 

"  If  you  will  trust  Polly  to  me,  I  will  follow  in  a 
cab,"  said  Leonard. 

The  chevalier  proposed  that  he  should  join 
Leonard,  but  his  wife  negatived  that ;  she  sug- 
gested that  Aveline  should  be  with  Polly,  but 
Leonard  put  a  decided  veto  upon  that,  for  two- 
reasons:  the  first  was,  that  he  wished  proper 
respect  to  be  paid  to  Aveline;  the  second,  his 
resolution  concerning  all  young  ladies.  He  gained 
the  day — as  he  generally  did — and  humbly  followed 
the  grand  carriage,  its  coachman,  footman,  and 
invited  guests,  in  a  four-wheeler,  accompanied  by 
the  parrot.  He  was  much  amused  at  the  position, 
and  wondered  if  Mrs.  Conquest  would  ask  him  to 
dinner. 

While  this  procession  was  bowling  through 
London,  and  tailing  up  the  hill  to  Hampstead,  Mrs. 
Conquest  was  in  a  State  of  much  excitement.  She 
had  not  seen  her  expected  relatives  since  she  had 
grown  so  fat,  and  her  increasing  size  was  the  trouble 
and  occupation  of  her  life.  Het  husband  had  pro- 
mised to  be  at  home  to  receive  them,  and  he  had  not 
arrived.  She  was  put  out  at  having  been  cajoled  into 
inviting  them  and  then  left  to  welcome  them  alone. 

However,  he  appeared  first  bag  in  hand.  He 
had  scarcely  spoken  to  her  when  the  carriage 
drove  up.  He  was  immediately  at  the  door.  "So 
glad  to  see  you,  Amicia  I  and  you,  d'Angere  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  footman  held  open  the  carriage 
door,  and  he  helped  out  madama'-'^-'iv'" 
St 
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The  chevalier  and  Aveline  remained  behind  a 
few  moments  picking  up  dogs  and  parcels.  The 
footman  took  possession  of  the  latter,  and  they 
followed  with  the  former. 

"I  declare  you  are  scarcely  at  all  altered, 
Amicia,"  cried  Mrs.  Conquest,  after  a  sisterly 
embrace. 

"  Sophia !  it  cannot  be  you  ! "  cried  Madame 
d'Angere,  with  undisguised  surprise. 

"  Here  is  monsieur — the  Chevalier  d'Angere,  I 
mean,"  broke  in  Mr.  Conquest. 

"  Madame  Conquest,  how  well  you  look  I  You 
are  more  handsome  than  ever.  You  remember 
when  I  did  teach  you  the  verb  'aimer'?"  said  the 
polite  chevalier. 

"  And  this  young  lady  is —  ? "  asked  Mr.  Con- 
quest, seeing  Aveline  standing  near  the  door  with 
Frou  Frou  strugglingto  be  free. 

"  Mees  Roone.  The  child  of  our  adoption," 
was  the  reply,  unheard  by  Mrs.  Conquest. 

"  We  expected  your  maid ;  but  two  dogs, 
Amicia  1  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  We  have 
not  an  animal  in  the  house." 

"We  will  keep  them  from  your  sight,  Mistress 
Conquest,"  laughed  the  chevalier.  "  But  we  are 
inseparables,  my  dear  woife,  Aveline,  Frou  Frou, 
Loulou,  Jacquot,  et  votre  tres  humble  serviteur." 

"  Surely  you  have  not  brought  a  niece,  after 
all?"  whispered  Mrs.  Conquest  to  her  sister, 
still  surveying  her  in  unmitigated  astonishment. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you,  Sophia?  Surely  I  must 
have  mentioned  that  we  should  bring  Aveline  ?" 

"  Who  is  Aveline  ?  We  have  not  a  niece  of  that 
name." 

"She  is  a  young  orphan  who  lives  with  us;  and 
I  assure  you  the  dogs  are  the  most  accomplished 
creatures  in  the  world.  You  will  remember  Frou 
Frou,  that  we  purchased  when  we  were  last  in 
town.    He  shall  display  his  talents  after  dinner." 

"  Another  orphan  !  Wasn't  that  young  Leigh 
enough  ?" 

Mrs.  Conquest,  a  good-natured  woman  at  heart, 
went  to  speak  to  Aveline.  She  was  evidently 
struck  by  her  appearance. 

"  My  sister  Amicia's  memory  is  not  improved," 
she  said.  "She  did  not  tell  us  that  we  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  your  company." 

"  How  very  unfortunate ! "  said  Aveline,  starting 
back.     "  I  am  truly  sony." 

"  I  dare  say  we  can  put  you  up.  You  must  come 
and  take  off  your  things.  Don't  yelp  at  me,  you 
horrid  little  creature.  I  hate  dogs,  and  am  awfully 
afraid  of  hydrophobia." 

"  I  will  take  care  that  they  do  not  come  near 
you,"  returned  Aveline,  smiling  at  the  evident 
terror.     At  this  moment  up  drove  the  cab. 

"  How  tiresome !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Conquest ; 
"  and  dinner  just  ready  and  Mr.  Moore  arrived. 
We  can't  quite  say,  '  Not  at  home,'  for  they  will 
see  us  here  in  the  hall." 

"It  is  only  Mr.  Leonard,  with  Polly,"  said 
Aveline. 

The  chevalier  hurried  to  the  door  to  receive  his 
treasure  from  Leonard,  who  jumped  out  of  the  cab 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Conquest. 

"I  came  up  from  the  island  with  the  chevalier 
and  Madame  d'Angere,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  just 


took  charge  of  the  parrot  and  the  luggage.      I 
shall  be  at  the  office  to-morrow." 

"Parrot!"  echoed  Mr.  Conquest,  with  a  des- 
pairing glance  round  at  his  wife  ;  "  what  next  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  is  all,  sir,"  laughed  Leonard. 
"That  is  my  portmanteau,  and  you  can  just  drop 
me  at  the  Metropolitan,"  he  added,  to  the  driver. 

"  My  dear  Sophia,  here  is  Mr.  Leigh  ! "  cried 
Conquest,  senior.     "  You  must  ask  him  to  dinner." 

She  was  inhospitable  at  heart,  but  did  not  care 
to  be  considered  so,  therefore  she  insisted  on 
Leonard's  remaining.  His  portmanteau  being  the 
only  obstacle,  Mr.  Conquest  said  he  would  take 
it  into  town  with  him  on  the  morrow.  So 
Leonard  stayed. 

Suddenly  the  parrot  uttered  a  fearful  scream,  and 
Mrs.  Conquest  was  so  evidently  terrified  that  the 
chevalier,  who  was  politeness  itself,  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  it  to  his  room. 

"  Jacquot  will  not  incommode  us.  He  live  with 
us  always,"  he  explained. 

Mr.  Conquest  led  the  way,  and  beckoned 
Leonard  to  follow.  His  wife  also  proposed  that 
her  sister  and  Aveline  should  go  upstairs.  She 
preceded  them  to  a  sumptuous  bedroom. 

"  I  will  have  a  room  prepared  for  you  ;  but  what 
can  we  do  with  the  dogs  ?    she  said  to  Aveline. 

"  I  will  remain  with  them  if  you  will  allow  me," 
replied  Aveline,  keeping  the  offending  animals 
from  the  hostess,  for  they  were  already  frisking 
about  the  room  in  delighted  freedom. 

"  You  sweet,  obliging  girl,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Conquest,  actually  kissing  Aveline  in  her  sudden 
gratitude. 

"  They  are  always  accustomed  to  dine  with  us, 
Sophia,"  interposed  madame,  who  was  surveying 
her  person  in  a  large  cheval  glass. 

"They  are  very  tired,  dear  madame,  Loulou 
especially.  I  think  a  late  dinnerwould  be  bad  for 
them,"  suggested  Aveline. 

"It  might.  They  are  no  longer  young," 
assented  madame. 

And  poor  Aveline,  the  dogs,  and  parrot  were 
eventually  banished  to  a  small  sitting-room  on  the 
second  floor,  the  housemaid  being  ordered  to  wait 
upon  them.  She  would  not  have  objected  to  this 
arrangement  had  not  Leonard  been  one  of  the 
dinner-party ;  but  to  lose  this  last  chance  of  see- 
ing him  was  a  real  trial  to  her.  Besides,  it  was 
unnecessary.  She  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cover 
up  Jacquot  and  place  him  in  the  chevalier's  dress- 
ing-room, to  unpack  the  wicker-work  sleeping 
apartment  of  the  dogs,  and  Watch  till  they  were  at 
rest,  and,  finally,  to  place  them  in  madame's  room. 
She  was  almost  inclined  to  wish  them  at  the.  bot- 
tom of  the  Solent,  but  she  did  not.  However, 
she  was  young  and  hungry,  and  she  consoled  her- 
self with  the  most  elaborate  dinner  she  had  ever 
eaten,  Mrs.  Conquest  having  ordered  the  butler  to 
send  her  a  portion  of  everything  through  the 
housemaid,  who  patronised  her  as  such  Abigails 

Meanwhile  the  .chevalier  was  unhappy  without 
her,  and  Leonard  was  much  disappointed  at  her 
non-appearance.  Mr.  Moore,  who  happened  to 
be  in  London  on  business,  had  been  invited  to 
meet  his  neighbours  of  the  country,  Mr.  Conquest 
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having  fallen  into  that  not  unusual  mistake,  that 
people  cannot  see  too  much  of  one  another.  The 
fact  is,  that  when  country  people  do  visit  town 
they  like  to  see  new  faces. 

"  I  wonder  Sophia  invited  Mr.  Moore.  We 
have  enough  of  him  in  the  island,"  said  madame. 

"  He  is  of  his  clientele,"  replied  monsieur. 

But  Mr.  Moore  took  the  opportunity  of  appoint- 
ing to  meet  Leonard  during  his  stay  in  town,  in 
order  to  hear  what  more  he  had  to  tell  concerning 
his  sister,  and  he  also  inquired  what  had  become 
of  that  charming  little  girl  to  whom  his  wife  had 
taken  such  a  fancy. 

"  And  my  son,  too,  for  that  much,"  he  added. 
"Yet  I  do  not  see  her." 

"  La  petite,  she  take  care  of  the  dawgs,"  said 
the  chevalier. 

Mrs.  Conquest  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience,  and 
when  she  and  her  sister  withdrew  after  dinner  she 
went  in  search  of  Aveline,  while  madame  declared 
her  intention  of  taking  her  customary  siesta.  Mrs. 
Conquest  found  her  young  guest  straining  her 
eyes  through  the  window  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
something  of  the  heath,  but  she  made  out  little 
save  thcglimmering  lamps  that  dotted  it. 

"Where  are  they?"  asked  Mrs.  Conquest, 
holding  back  her  skirts,  and  treading  as  if  the 
room  were  full  of  beetles. 

"  They  are  asleep.  They  will  not  disturb  you 
again  till  the  morning." 


"Then  pray  come  downstairs.  Oh!  you  are 
quite  nice  with  that  grey  dress  and  the  black 
lace  kerchief.  Your  hair  is  perfect.  How  do 
you  manage  to  live  with  my  sister  Amicia  and 
monsieur  ?  And  how  did  they  stumble  upon 
you  ?" 

"They  received  me  out  of  charity,  and  I  would 
live  or  die  for  them." 

All  Aveline's  natural  enthusiasm  was  thrown  into 
this  reply. 

"Yes,  I  heard  of  you  from  my  sisters,  Mrs. 
Dallimore  and  Mrs.  Churchhquse.  I  wonder 
Amicia  forgot  to  mention  you." 

They  found  madame  asleep,  and  Aveline,  per  ' 
ceiving  that  Mrs.  Conquest  also  seemed  drowsy, 
began  to  turn  over  a  photograph-book,  which 
enabled  that  lady  to  take  her  accustomed  forty 
winks.     So  the  girl  was  again  left  to  her  refiec- 

When  the  gentlemen  came  in,  they  were  all 
pleased  to  see  so  bright  an  addition  to  their  party, 
and  Mr.  Moore  especially  distinguished  her.  As 
he  was  an  elderly  man  he  could  do  so  with  impu- 
nity, but  Leonard  shielded  himself  under  his  regis 
of  prudence,  and  this  hurt  her,  she  scarcely  knew 
how  or  why.  But  he  soon  departed,  portmanteau 
and  all,  in  a  cab  with  Mr.  Moore.  She  would, 
however,  see  him  once  more  before  she  left  Eng- 
land, for  she  heard  him  promise  the  chevalier  to 
meet  them  at  the  station. 


Jit   Sag!. 


IT  is  long  ago  since  my  brave  boy  went 
To  fight  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
I  have  watched  and  hoped,    but  my  strength 

is  spent — 
Shall  I  see  him  on  earth  no  more  ? 
When  the  sunbeams  fall  by  my  old  arm-chair, 

Or  the  moonlight  by  my  bed, 
I  can  sometimes  fancy  he's  standing  there. 
Or  I  dream  that  mayhap  he's  dead. 

Nay,  it  is  not  so !  though  my  eyes  grow  dim, 

And  my  heart  is  often  sad, 
And  the  hands  are  feeble  which  toiled  for  him 

While  he  was  but  a  little  lad ; 
Yet  I  cannot  think  that  the  dream  is  true, 

For  mercy  has  filled  the  past, 
And  it  will  not  fail  when  my  days  are  few — 

I  may  welcome  my  boy  at  last. 


All  the  neighbours  tell  how  tne  war  is  done 

That  brought  us  such  bitter  pain, 
And  the  soldier  lads  are  every  one 

Coming  back  to  their  homes  again. 
Did  a  footstep  fall  on  the  winding  stair, 

Or  was  it  the  rain  I  heard  ? 
I  am  trembling  here  in  my  old  arm-chair, 

And  my  heart  is  strangely  stirred. 

For  the  rain  is  gone  and  the  sun  shines  out, 

And  the  step  is  drawing  near, 
And  that  joy  is  mine,  there's  never  a  doubt 

When  the  sound  of  his  voice  I  hear. 
Oh !  'twas  worth  the  parting  and  worth  the  feara; 

Just  knowing  the  strain  is  past. 
And  the  tears  I  weep  are  but  happy  tears 

Now  my  laddie  is  home  at  last. 

SYDNEY  GREY. 
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CURIOSITIES    OF    CRIMINAL    LAW. 


THERE  is  an  old  fireside  amusement  with  which 
our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted,  called, 
we  think,  "  hearsay,"  which  is  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.  One  of  a  friendly  party 
writes  down  some  short  anecdote  or  story,  and 
leaving  the  room  with  a  companion,  reads  to  him 
what  he  has  written.  He  then  returns  to  the  com- 
pany, and  sends  out  a  third  member,  to  whom  the 
second  repeats  the  anecdote;  the  second  then 
returns,  and  sends  out  a  fourth  friend,  to  whqm 
the  third  in  turn  communicates  what  he  has  heard ; 
and  this  goes  on  until  some  ten  or  twelve  have  in 
turn  verbally  received  it.  The  last  individual  then 
writes  from  recollection  what  he  has  just  heard, 
and  the  original  story  being  compared  with  his 
writing,  it  causes  much  amusement  and  surprise 
to  find  that  the  two  accounts,  as  a  rule,  differ  in 
almost  every  particular.  Now  such  exercise  is 
instructive  as  well  as  amusing,  showing,  as  it  does, 
the  danger  of  depending  upon  secondary  or  hear- 
say evidence,  while  it  throws  considerable  light 
upon  the  subject  of  the  present  short  paper. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  law  more  interesting 
or  more  important  than  the  law  relating  to  evi- 
dence. A  court  of  justice  may  be  considered  as  an 
apparatus  for  receiving  verbal  or  written  testi- 
mony, for  extracting  truth  from  it,  and  for  pro- 
nouncing a  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  truth 
so  extracted.  The  process  is  frequently  a  tedious 
and  difficult  one,  and  an  army  of  legal  writers 
have,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  laboured 
to  establish  what  it  and  what  is  not  "  legal  evi- 
dence." 

It  might  appear  to  be  easy  enough  to  hear  all 
witnesses  have  to  say  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
and  from  their  testimony  to  sift  the  truth ;  and, 
indeed,  if  witnesses  did  say  only  what  they  know 
to  be — as  distinguished  from  what  they  imagine  to 
be — the  truth,  and  if  they  did  not  contradict  one 
another  upon  matters  in  which  it  might  be 
thought  they  must  certainly  agree,  such  getting 
at  the  truth  would  not  be  difficult ;  but  human 
minds  and  memories  are  fallible,  and  it  is  the 
great  object  of  the  law  to  distinguish  between 
what  a  witness  really  knows  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, what  he  infers  from  facts,  and  what  he 
merely  believes  from  the  information  of  others. 
The  first  is  "Evidence,"  the  second  "Inference," 
and  the  third  is  "  Hearsay,"  the  first  only  being 
receivable  in  courts  of  justice. 

All  evidence  is  given  either  in  writing  i>y 
affidavit,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  latter  is 
preferred,  in  a  criminal  court  especially. 

It  is  on  record  that  when  James  i  tendered  his 
affidavit  on  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
read,  observing  that  "  if  any  man  named  James 
Stuart  wished  to  give  evidence  in  the  case,  he 
must  show  himself  to  the  jury,  and  be  examined 
in  the  witness-box." 


Two  good  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  prefer- 
ence for  oral  over  written  evidence.  The  first  is 
that  the  judge  and  jury  have  the  advantage  of 
suing  the  witness,  and  of  judging  from  his  de- 
meanour whether  he  is  one' of  truth  or  falsehood. 
The  second  is,  that  after  his  examination-in- chief 
he  can  be  submitted  to  cross-examination — 
"turned  inside  out,"  as  a  late  witty  judge  was 
wont  to  put  it — by  the  opposite  side,  the  judge, 
and,  if  necessary,  by  the  jury  also. 

Evidence,  whether  written  or  verbal,  is  always 
given  upon  oath  or  affirmation. 

In  the  former  case  the  witness,  when  in  the 
box,  swears  to  speak  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  kisses  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  in  token  of  his  sincerity.  A  Jew 
kisses  the  Pentateuch,  a  Mohammedan  the  Koran. 
A  Chinese  throws  down  a  saucer,  and  crushes  it 
with  his  foot,  while,  as  he  does  so,  the  crier 
exclaims,  "  You  shall  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  for  the  saucer  is 
broken,  and  if  you  speak  not  the  truth  your  soul 
will  be  broken  like  the  saucer  I "  The  rule  of  law 
is,  that  whatever  form  of  oath  or  affirmation  the 
witness  deems  to  be  binding  on  his  conscience  is 
the  form  to  be  used.  Only  a  short  time  since  a 
witness  of  some  peculiar  sect  of  the  Parsee  faith 
created  much  amusement  before  the  Chamber 
judge  sitting  in  the  new  Law  Courts  upon  this 
matter.  When  called  as  a  witness,  he  drew  a 
long  silk  cord  from  his  pocket,  bound  it  carefully 
round  his  waist,  tied  it  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  then  declared  himself  to  be  "  sworn 
according  to  his  conscience,"  and  his  evidence 
was  as  fully  received  as  if  taken  upon  the  Holy 
Gospels. 

Some  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  a  curious  idea  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath.  We  remember  an  old  Irish 
woman  being  called  as  a  witness  at  a  recent  assize 
at  Liverpool  to  prove  on  the  part  of  the  defence 
an  alibi  as  to  the  prisoners.  She  was  duly  swom, 
and  gave  evidence  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
statements  of  other  witnesses  of  undoubted  vera- 
city. It  was  quietly  suggested  by  a  clergyman  in 
court  that  the  Testament  used  in  administering  the 
oath  had  no  cross  upon  the  cover.  On  this  repre- 
sentation another  book  was  sent  for  which  bore 
the  sacred  symbol ;  and  being  somewhat  reluctantly 
re-sworn  on  the  new  volume,  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  on  being  questioned,  that  all  her  testimony 
just  given  was  false,  quietly  remarking,  in  answer 
to  a  remonstrance  from  the  counsel,  that  she 
supposed  she  might  say  what  she  pleased  as  long 
as  she  was  not "  sworn  on  the  blessed  crucifix." 
The  custom  of  kissing  the  thumb  instead  of  the 
book  was  considered  by  many  an  evasion  of  the 
moral  obligation  attached  to  an  oath,  whilst  to 
others,  holding  the  Testament  upside  down  was 
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deemed  an  equally  efficacious  release.  These  and 
other  disreputable  artifices  are,  however,  very  little 
indulged  in  at  the  present  day. 

■After  a  witness  is  sworn  conies  the  exam i nation- 
in-chief,  and  many  very  nice  rules  apply  to  this. 
We  select  one  or  two  examples.  Of  course  some 
of  the  best  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  against 
a  prisoner  may  be  statements  which  he  himself 
makes  before  his  trial,  but  nothing  which  the 
■prisoner  said  when  under  duress  is  evidence  against 
him.  What  duress  is  has,  however,  been  long  dis- 
puted. Torture  is,  as  we  all  know,  abolished,  but' 
the  law  still  holds  that  indirect  torture  may 
possibly  have  been  applied  to  a  prisoner — menial 
torture,  as  it  has  been  termed.  Hence,  if  a  person 
making  a  promise  or  threat  to  a  prisoner  had  no 

Ewer  to  carry  the  same  out,  and  the  prisoner 
ew  this  want  of  power,  generally  any  statement 
which  the  prisoner  made  after  such  promise  or 
threat  is  admissible,  but  if  the  person  so  pro- 
mising or  threatening  had  power  to  cany  out 
what  he  promised  or  threatened,  or  if  the  prisoner 
might  reasonably  think  he  had  snch  power,  then 
a  subsequent  confession  is  inadmissible.  Thus 
where  two  men  whom  we  will  call  Jim  and  Bill 
were  charged  with  poaching,  and  whilst  in  the 
police  cell  Jim  said  to  Bill,  "  You  will  get  it  all 
the  lighter,  Bill,  if  you  confess,"  and  Bill  there- 
upon confessed,  it  was  held  that  the  confession 
was  good,  because  Jim  had  no  power  to  make  it 
lighter  for  Bill,  which  Bill  must  have  known.  But 
where  a  magistrate  before  whom  a  prisoner  was 
taken  told  him  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  con- 
fess all  he  knew  about  the  crime,  and  the  prisoner 
then  confessed,  it  was  determined  by  all  the  judges 
sitting  in  criminal  appeal  that  the  confession  could 
not  be  received,  because  the  magistrate  had  power 
to  make  it  better  for  the  prisoner  by  dismissing 
the  charge. 

To  such  a  length  has  this  doctrine,  that  con- 
fessions made  after  a  promise  or  threat  are  not 
receivable  in  evidence,  been  carried,  that  at  the 
Taunton  assizes,  not  many  years  since,  a  confession 
to  having  been  accessory  to  a  murder  was  refused 
as  evidence  upon  its  being  shown  that  the  prisoner 
had  previously  to  such  confession  been  locked  up 
in  a  cell,  to  the  wall  of  which  was  affixed  a  hand- 
bill offering  a  reward  of_^"iooand  a  free  pardon 
to  any  participator  in  the  crime  except  the  prin- 
cipal offender.  The  handbill  was  held  to  be  a  pro- 
mise held  out  by  the  magistrates  who  caused  it  to 
be  printed  and  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  cell. 

Where  a  mistress  found  some  lace  in  her  maid's 
box,  and  charged  her  with  stealing  it,  remarking, 
"  If  you  don't  own  to  it  I  shall  send  for  a  police- 
man," and  the,  girl  then  admitted  it  was  her  mis- 
tress's lace,  and  that  she  had  stolen  it,  it  was 
ruled  on  this  confession  afterwards  that  the  avowal 
could  not  be  received  in  consequence  of  the  threat 
of  sending  for  a  policeman,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  lace  the  girl  was 
acquitted. 

So  tender  is  the  law  as  to  confessions  being 
entirely  voluntary,  that  every  police -constable  is 
ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  remind  any 
prisoner  in  his  charge  who  is  about  to  make  any 
statement,  that,  "whatever you  say  will  be  taken 


down  in  writing,  and  may  be  used  upon  your  trial, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  hope  from  any  promise, 
or  to  fear  from  any  threat,  that  may  have  been 
made  to  yon." 

Nothing  said  in  a  prisoner's  absence  can  be 
given  against  him,  and  it  frequently  becomes  a 
very  nice  question  when  such  evidence  is  tendered, 
whether  the  prisoner  was  near  enough  to  hear, 
and  contradict  if  he   thought  proper,  what  was 

In  cases  of  murder  and  manslaughter  what  the 
victim  said  is  inadmissible,  unless  the  prisoner 
was  present  at  the  time  to  cross-examine  or  to 
contradict ;  but  in  these  cases  there  is  one  inte- 
resting exception  to  the  rule,  and  that  is  where 
the  sufferer  is  in  articuh  mortis  (at  the  point  of 
death)  and  has  expressed  his  belief  that  he  shall 
not  recover,  for,  if  so,  he  may  make  a  death-bed 
confession,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner, 
and  without  being  sworn,  the  law  holding  that  at 
that  supreme  moment  all  inducement  to  speak 
falsely  is  abandoned. 

The  law  allows  evidence  of  the  good  character  of 
a  prisoner  to  be  given  on  his  trial,  but  not  evi- 
dence of  his  bad  character,  and  even  the  calendar 
or  previous  convictions,  usually  called  "  the  black 
book,"  handed  up  to  a  judge  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  assize,  is  not  referred  to  by  him  until 
after  the  verdict,  and  when  only  he  has  to  consider 
for  the  purpose  of  a  duly  apportioned  sentence 
whether  the  prisoner  is  an  "  habitual  offender." 

No  leading  question  is  allowed  to  be  asked  in  the 
exam  inat  ion- in -chief:  if  this  were  permitted  the 
counsel  asking  the  question  would  in  a  measure 
be  giving  evidence  on  his  own  behalf;  nor  is  a 
witness  bound  to  answer  any  question  tending  to 
criminate  himself.  To  get  over  this  latter  diffi- 
culty, in  very  important  cases,  counsel  proposing 
to  put  any  such  questions  are  provided  with  a 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seat  exculpating  the 
witness  from  the  penal  consequences  of  any 
answers  he  may  give,  and  such  pardon  being 
handed  to  him  upon  his  objecting  to  answer,  he 
is  bound  to  afford  the  necessary  information.  In 
a  celebrated  bribery  case  at  York  this  course  was 
pursued,  and  the  witness,  a  stout  old  farmer,  after 
receiving  the  bulky  parchment,  informed  the 
Court  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  and 
that  they  had  summoned  the  wrong  man,  or,  to 
nse  his  own  elegant  language,  they  had  "  got  the 
wrong  sow  by  the  ear."  This  was  found  to  be  the 
case,  and  he  was  requested  to  leave  the  box.  Pre- 
viously to  doing  so,  he  held  up  the  pardon  and 
asked  what  he  was  to  do  "  with  this  ere  docu- 
ment," and  no  answer  being  vouchsafed,  he  re- 
marked, amidst  much  laughter,  "  he  didn't  see 
that  there  was  much  to  pardon  him  for,  but  he'd 
take  the  thing  home  for  his  children  to  play 
with." 

It  frequently  becomes  a  very  nice  point  whether 
a  certain  question  can  or  cannot  be  asked,  and 
long  arguments  take  place  between  the  judge  and 
counsel  upon  the  subject.  The  judges  are  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  admitting  inquiries  so  dis- 
puted, because  if  they  do  admit  them,  and  the 
"Court  above"  on  appeal  determines  them  to 
be  inadmissible,  the  whole  proceedings  become 
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vitiated,  and  a  new  trial  is  ordered  on  the  ground 
of  "  improper  admission  of  evidence." 

When  the  celebrated  Serjeant  Hill  conducted  a 
defence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
propounded  a  question  to  a  witness  which  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  to.  After 
much  had  been  said  on  either  side,  the  Law 
Lords  themselves  disagreed,  and  the  Bar  and  all 
strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw.  After  an 
absence  of  two  hours  they  were  readmitted,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  informed  Mr.  Hill  that  the 
House  decided  the  question  might  be  put. 
"Please  you,  my  lords,'  said  the  Serjeant,  "it  is 
so  long  since  I  asked  the  question,  that  I  forget 
what  it  was,  but  with  your  lordships'  permission  I 
will  put  another ! " 

Many  of  our  most  eminent  counsel  have  achieved 
their  success  at  the  Bar  through  their  great  skill 
in  cross-examination.  To  get  from  a  witness 
what  he  is  determined  he  will  not  reveal  is  about 
as  difficult  a  matter  as  to  prove  from  a  witness's 
own  mouth  that  he  is  telling  a  lie,  yet  both  these 
feats  are  daily  accomplished  in  courts  of  justice 
by  skilled  barristers. 

A  witness,  for  instance,  was  lately  called  on  a 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  prove  an  alibi.  He 
solemnly  swore  that  the  prisoner  on  the  night, 
and  at  the  hour  in  question  (11.25  P-m-)>  was  at 
home  and  in  bed  at  a  distant  part  of  the  parish. 
Nothing  could  shake  his  testimony,  for  he  said  he 
had  looked  at  the  clock  just  as  the  prisoner  went 
upstairs,  and  he  had  set  the  clock  right  with  the 
church  clock  himself  the  same  day,  and  it  was 
certainly  11.35  p.m.,  etc.  "Pray  what  do  you 
make  the  time  now  ?"  blandly  asked  the  counsel 
who  cross-examined,  pointing  to  a  great  white  - 
dial  over  the  dock.  No  answer  was  given. 
"  Don't  be  confused — take  your  time.  I  ask  you 
again — what  is  the  time  by  that  clock  now  ?"  The 
question  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  wit- 
ness was  eventually  bound  to  confess  that  he 
could  not  tell  the  time  by  a  clock  at  all !  Sin- 
gularly enough  the  clock  in  the  court  was  stand- 
ing at  1 1 .25  when  he  made  this  avowal ! 

We  remember  a  country  witness  being  called  at 
the  assizes  to  prove  that  at  a  particular  hour  on  a 
certain  night  the  moon  was  shining  and  at  the 
full.  There  happened  to  be  no  almanack  in  court, 
but  the  evidence  seemed  to  be  satisfactory,  for  he 
had  obtained  his  information  from  "  a  regular 
good  London  stationer's  almanack."  The  ques- 
tion was  asked  in  cross-examination,  "  How  did 
Su  obtain  this  London  stationer's  almanack  ? 
id  you  buy  it?"  "Buy  it!  No;  my  father 
pasted  it  behind  my  kitchen  door  nine  years  ago — 
the  day  I  was  married  !  "  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  information  as  to  the  moon's  age  during  a 
day  in  the  current  year  was  of  little  value  from  an 
almanack  nine  years  old. 

We  may  remark  that  all  evidence  of  a  "  circum- 
stantial "  character  is  received  with  great  caution, 
and  no  doubt  rightly  so,  on  a  trial.  Take,  as  an 
illustration  of  this,  the  evidence  offered  against  a 
prisoner  of  footmarks.  Nothing  is  more  commonly 
found  than  the  impression  of  boots  or  shoes  near 
to  a  murdered  body,  or  to  premises  which  have 
been  broken  into.      A  policeman  is  called  as  a 


witness  on  the  trial,  who  deposes  that  he  took  the 
boots  off  the  prisoner  upon  his  arrest,  that  he 
compared  them  with  the  footmarks  near  the  place 
of  the  alleged  crime,  and  that  they  corresponded 
in  every  particular.  "You  compared  them,  I  sup- 
pose," usually  asks  the  judge,  "  by  placing  the 
boots  in  the  impressions,  and  found  that  they  cor- 
responded ? "  "  Yes,  my  lord."  The  answer  is 
fatal  to  that  branch  of  the  evidence,  for  the  plac- 
ing the  boot  in  the  impression  found  very  possibly 
caused  the  similarity  relied  upon ;  the  prudent 
officer  places  the  prisoner's  boot  beside  the  foot- 
print, presses  it  into  the  earth,  and  then,  removing 
it,  compares  the  impression  made  with  the  one 
discovered. 

As  the  jury  are  swom  to  give  their  verdict 
"according  to  the  evidence,"  the  greatest  pains 
are  taken  to  prevent  their  being  in  any  way  tam- 
pered with  by  informal  evidence  being  tendered 
to  them  during  the  trial.  In  cases  of  felony — capital 
cases  especially — bailiffs  are  sworn  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  to  prevent  any  one  from  speaking, 
or  handing  anything  to  them,  when  in  or  out  of , 
the  jury-box,  and  if  a  note  be  brought  to  one  of 
the  jury,  it  is  in  strictness  read  by  the  presiding 
judge  before  being  handed  to  the  juryman. 

We  read  in  the  State  Trials  that  when  the  seven 
bishops  were  tried  in  the  reign  of  James  11,  so 
anxious  were  their  counsel  that  no  Court  influence 
should  be  used  upon  the  jury,  when  they  had  been 
locked  up  to  consider  their  verdict,  that  one  of 
the  "stoutest"  of  the  barristers,  armed  with  a 
sword,  sat  up  outside  the  door  of  the  jury-room 
the  entire  night,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any 
messenger  from  the  king  I 

.  We  remember  an  amusing  little  circumstance 
occurring  during  a  protracted  trial  for  felony 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties  a  few  years  ago. 
A  boy,  entering  the  court  and  making  his  way  to 
the  jury-box,  handed  to  the  officer  in  attendance 
a  note  addressed  to  one  of  the  jury,  the  officer 
handing  it,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  "  his  lordship  on 
the  bench."  The  judge — first  asking  permis- 
sion —  opened  and  read  the  communication. 
After  a  solemn  pause  he  remarked,  "  I  think,  sir, 
I  had  better  not  hand  you  this  at  present.  You 
could  not  now  comply  with  its  suggestion,  and  it 
might  distract  your  attention  from  the  very  serious 
case  we  are  trying."  The  juryman  bowed,  and 
the  judge  carefully  placed  the  letter  between  the 
pages  of  his  note-book.  When  the  case  con- 
cluded, about  eight  or  nine  at  night,  said  the 
judge,  "  There  is  your  note,  sir.  I  am  afraid  it 
will  give  you  little  pleasure  now."  The  juror 
opened  and  read  it,  smiled,  bowed,  and  hastily 
left  the  box,  leaving  the  note  behind,  which,  we 
trust,  we  were  guilty  of  no  great  indiscretion  in 
reading.    It  was  in  a  female  hand : 

"Dearest  Jim,— Mr.  and  Mis.  Brown  have  just  come,  and 
have  brought  such  a  lovely  pair  of  ducks,  you  can't  think  1 
and  the  onions  and  thing*  for  the  stuffing,  and  we'll  have  the 
pudding  we  left  from  Christmas.  Ill  put  them  down  to  be 
ready  at  one  sharp,  because  the  B.'i  roust  leave  early-  ■ -by  the 
five  train.  Do  leave  that  nasty  court.  Say  you're  poorly, 
or  anything.    Mind,  at  one  !    We  shan't  wait  1 

"Yours,  Kitty." 

Poor  juryman  I 


ISANDHLWANA : 

SIX     MONTHS     AFTER     THE     DISASTER. 


IN  the  month  of  July,  1879,  my  duties  as  Colonial 
Commander  of  No.  1  District  took  me  to 
Rorke's  Drift.  My  charge  was  to  watch  and 
guard  a  hostile  border  of  some  sixty  miles,  to 
inspect  the  large  force  of  irregulars  and  levies 
under  my  command,  and  generally  to  aid  the 
Imperial  forces.  Having  inspected  the  Chief 
Teteleki's  adherents  (mounted  and  foot),  and 
some  European  Border-guardsmen,  I  was  pre 
pared  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  gallant  2+th, 
to  whom  my  auxiliaries  there  were  attached.  In  the 
commanding-officer  I  found  an  old  comrade  of 
the  Gibraltar  garrison  of  days  of  yore.  So  inter- 
esting were  his  accounts  of  his  arduous  duty  of 
burying  the  slain  at  Isandhlwana,  and  other  details 
of  that  fatal  field,  that  I  conceived  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  a  spot  of  such  sad  renown  throughout  the 
civilised  world. 

Mentioning  my  wish  to  the  commanding- officer, 
as  it  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  my  duty,  being  in 
his  district,  he  replied  that  he  saw  no  objection, 
but  that  there  was  little  now  to  be  seen.  Having 
arranged  with  my  interpreter,  Captain  N.,  of  the 
Native  Contingent,  for  an  early  start  after  break- 
fast, I  turned  in,  taking  a  share  of  the  tent  of 
the  justly  popular  Dr.  J. 

Breakfast  over,  horses  ready,  my  friend  said, — 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  right  in  going. 
I've  been  potted  at  on  several  occasions,  and  pro- 
bably there  are  Zulus  hanging  about." 

Both  our  countenances  fell,  for  N.  was  as  keen 
as  I  was.  We  had  no  idea  of  any  risk,  but  not 
having  any  business  across  the   border,  without 


permission  could  not  go  in  the  teeth  of  this  gentle 
injunction.  A  happy  thought  occurred.  Would 
there  be  any  objection  to  my  taking  some  volun- 
teers from  Teteleki's  cavalry  ?  Then  there  could 
be  no  risk  of  a  surprise,  which,  after  all,  was  the 
point,  and  which  would,  should  it  occur,  involve 
censure  on  my  friend.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said 
he :  "I  am  going  in  a  couple  of  days,  to  bury 
some  outlying  dead.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  go  then." 

So  off  we  started  to  my  next  post,  Landtmann's- 
Drift,  or  Dundee,  I  forget  which,  taking  very  good 
care  to  return  on  the  eve  of  the  proposed  expe- 

It  was  on  one  of  those  lovely,  bright,  dry,  mid- 
winter days — certainly  the  climate  of  South-East 
Africa  is  unexceptionable— that  the  party  started. 
It  consisted  of  a  patrol  of  mounted  gunners,  under 
a  guardsman  colonel,  returning  to  Fort  Marshall, 
and  some  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  14th,  etc.,  the 
commanding- officer's  party.  Crossingthe  Buffalo, 
a  branch  of  the  famed  Tugela,  about  an  hour's 
walk-march  brought  us  within  full  view  of  the 
hill,  looking  like  a  large  lion  couchant,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  fatal  field. 

Isandhlwana,  better  known  to  the  British  public 
as  Isandula,  is  a  hill  rising  abruptly  in  the  above 
shape,  and  forming  a  prominent  landmark  for 
miles  round.  With  a  look-out  party  on  the  peak, 
the  slopes  below  present  an  admirable  position 
for  a  camp,  capable  of  defence  against  any  assault 
by  a  foe  pursuing  the  Zulu  tactics.  The  proper 
name  is  pronounced  easily  enough.    The  second 
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syllable,  "andhl,"  involves  a  half-click,  which  can 
be  rendered  by  compressing  the  double  sound, 
"santchill,"  into  one  syllable.  The  letter  "a"  in 
Zulu  is  pronounced  as  in  Italian. 

What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  party  I  do  not 
know,  but  N.  and  myself  made  straight  for  the 
camping-ground.  Before  reaching  this,  what  a 
scene  presented  itself!  Waggons  of  every  de- 
scription in  all  directions.  I  counted  sixty  from 
one  spot,  and  I  dare  say  there  were  at  least  a  score 
more  out  of  sight.     Here  was  an  ambulance 


then  dried.     As  I  pulled,  up  started  a  grinning 
skull,  the  skeleton  was  inside  the  red-coat  I 

We  moved  on  lo  another  waggon.  Here  were 
a  number  of  letters  written  in  French  strewed 
about,  which  we  assumed  to  belong  to  Lord  C.'s 
unfortunate  cook.  The  time  was  too  short  to 
delay,  as  we  wanted  to  see  the  camp.  Riding 
over  the  neck  below  the  peak,  on  the  other  slope, 
there  it  was.  The  canvas  of  the  tents  was  gone, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  flies,"  which  were  still 
attached  to  the  pegs.    Here  the  human  dead  were 


waggon  with  eight  mules,  which,  in  their  wild 
career,  had  hopelessly  entangled  themselves  round 
a  tree,  upsetting  their  load,  still  in  their  neat 
brown  harness,  all  ripped.  Not  far  from  these, 
round  another  tree,  were  four  or  five  "  mummies." 
One,  a  red-coat  with  the  green  facings  of  the  ill- 
fated  24th,  had  still  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition 
intact,  the  others  were  irregulars  or  camp-fol- 
lowers; they  had  made  a  rally  at  this  tree,  and 
were  all  ripped.  Previously  to  this,  I  had  dis- 
mounted ;  on  seeing  the  first  red-coat  I  caught 
hold  of  it  to  look  at  the  buttons.  It  was  quite 
stiff,  as  if  saturated  with  something  glutinous  and 


all  removed  and  buried,  but  the  carcasses  of  the 
horses  were  still  lying  tied  to  the  picquet-rope, 
and  oxen  in  their  gear  attached  to  those  waggons 
that  were  near  the  camp,  ripped.  This  is  the 
customary  way  of  treating  the  bodies,  both  of 
beasts  and  men,  and  has  its  origin  in  superstitious 
ideas.  The  contents  of  the  camp  remained,  but 
tumbled  topsy-turvy:  portmanteaux,  camp-beds  and 
equipage,  bags,  clothes,  cleaning-things,  boots, 
and  brushes — brushes  everywhere.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  each  soldier  carries  in  his  pack  his 
boot,  clothes,  and  button-brushes,  it  will  account 
for  this  feature  of  the  scene  before  us.      Then, 
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strewn  throughout  were  the  well-made  Henri- 
Martini  rifle  ammunition- boxes,  broken  open  in 
the  roughest  way,  and  tins  and  tins  of  potted  pro- 
visions, all  stabbed ;  Bibles,  prayer  and  other 
books,  playing-cards,  and  numbers  of  letters  sprin- 
kled over  the  whole. 

It  was  impossible,  even  in  our  hurried  inspec- 
tion, not  to  catch  glimpses  of  objects  which  one 
cared  not  to  pry  into.  I  mean  such  as  addresses  to 
"  beloved  sons,"  "  darling  husbands,"  "  brothers," 
etc.,  suggesting  the  anxiety  of  the  writers,  and  the 
endeavour  to  believe  the  beloved  ones  had  written 
truly  that  "it  was  only  a  summer  campaign,  'a 
walk  over,'  they  were  quite  well,  and  would  soon 
meet  again." 

Tearing,  as  a  memento,  the  last  leaf  from  an 
order-book,  dated  the  eve  of  the  disaster,  pro- 
bably the  last  words  written  by  some  orderly-room 
clerk,  we  left  the  fated  camp.  We  had  traced  the 
site  of  the  different  corps  by  the  documents  lying 
about,  and  now  struck  for  the  direction  we  ima- 
gined Fugitive  Drift  to  lie  in. 

The  patrol  and  the  Rorke's  Drift  party  had  long 
ago  disappeared,  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  track- 
ing our  way ;  once  more  we  were  among  the 
"  mummies."  No  doubt  this  ripping  process 
tended  to  preserve  the  bodies  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  mummies.  Their  appearance  was  dark, 
like  those  of  Egypt,  the  hair  retaining  almost  its 
natural  colour.  As  they  had  fallen,  so  they  lay, 
arms  and  legs  stiffened  in  their  last  attitude,  so 
well  preserved  and  dried,  that  the  dropped  jaws 
alone  presented  a  ghastly  appearance.  It  was  a 
sad  thought  that  they  had  fallen  in  a  race  for.  dear 
life. 

Most  of  these  were  camp-followers  and  drivers, 
mingled  with  our  own  Natal  natives,  distinguished 
by  the  red  puggaree;  the  redcoats  had  been 
buried,  wherever  found.  At  first  we  thought  of 
identifying  some  of  the  Europeans,  but  our  time 
was  too  short.  I  wrote  down  "  Buee\  apparently 
a  doctor,"  from  a  paper  in  his  pocket,  which, 
greasy  and  stained,  I  put  under  my  saddle-flap; 
then  "  Cuthbert,  a  Royal  Sapper;"  but  when  we 
had  examined  some  others,  and  found  only 
tobacco,  to  identify  them  as  smoke-loving  Afri- 
canders, we  gave  up  our  original  intention  of 
bringing  away  relics  on  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  deliver  them  to  their  friends.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say,  we  traced  our  way  by  the  mummies. 
Here  a  solitary  one,  here  and  there  a  group  who 
had  rallied,  and  so,  along  all  those  miles  to  the 
river.  There  was  a  ravine  on  the  left,  which,  no 
doubt,  some  stragglers  had  made  for,  but  we  had 
not  time  to  explore  it ;  in  parts  the  ground  was 
very  bad,  morass  and  boulder ;  what  must  it  have 
been  in  the  rainy  season  !  Ascending  a  slope,  I 
picked  up  some  letters  belonging  to  a  cavalry 
officer  on  special  service,  who  had  escaped,  one, 
an  Oxford  boatbuilder*s  bill,  unreceipted  1 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  precipitous  bank 
above  Fugitive's  Drift;  what  a  rush  there  must  have 
been  here/  I  do  not  often  dismount,  and  my 
horse  was  surefooted,  but  here  I  did,  for  it  was  no 
use  galling  his  withers  and  knocking  his  legs  to 
pieces.  Some  little  way  down,  turning  round  a 
boulder  of  about  twelve   feet  high  and  almost 


perpendicular,  we  came  upon  other  signs  of  the 
fallen.  Here,  close  by  where  a  small  wooden 
cross  marked  the  rough  grave  of  Stuart  Smith, 
r.a.,  lay  a  horse  and  rider,  his  foot  still  in  the 
stirrup,  pulled  a  little  on  one  side  for  the  often- 
mentioned  Zulu  coup  dt  grdce.  Phew  1  in  his  wild 
career  he  must  have  gone  clean  over  the  boulder ! 
his  horse's  neck  broken,  and  he,  stunned,  in  a 
crumpled  mass  against  the  brushwood.  At  length 
we  reached  the  bottom,  going  along  a  fairish 
bank,  where  were  more  groups  hidden  in  the  bush. 


and  vainly  essayed  a  ford.  Hailing  some  natives 
on  the  other  side,  evidently  stragglers  from  the 
commanding  officer's  burying  party,  we  let  them 
take  our  horses,  crossing  ourselves  from  boulder 
to  boulder.  Even  at  this  time,  with  the  river  shal- 
low, the  current  was  strong,  and  there  were  deep 
holes  ;  at  the  time  of  the  action  it  must  have  been 
a  raging  torrent.  A  little  way  up  the  opposite 
bank,  already  a  stone  cross  marked  the  resting- 
place  of  Coghill  and  Melville,  showing  that  the 
intrepid  Zulus,  like  sleuth-hounds,  had  pursued 
their  prey  even  beyond  this  goal  of  supposed 
safety.  In  these  waters  many  were  washed 
away. 

Following  the  Natal  bank  on  high  ground,  a 
comparatively  easy  country  brought  us  at  dusk, 
deeply  impressed  by  all  we  had  seen,  again  to  the 

In  the  disaster  of  Isandhlwana  there  was  pro- 
bably a  more  complete  clearing  out  of  non-com- 
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batants  than  had  ever  been  before;  all  fell.  I 
have  never  seen  reason  to  alter  the  statement  I 
made  to  my  men  at  the  time,  nor  can  I  forget  how, 
in  face  of  the  appalling  news,  they  stuck  to  their 
colours. 

I  was  then  commanding  at  Kranz  Kop  ist 
Natal  Native  Contingent ;  a  detachment  of  the 
corps  was  in  the  action  (one  officer,  twelve  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  eighty  natives  fell). 
On  receiving  the  news  I  formed  up  in  square, 
and  said,  "  Part  of  our  army  has  been  eaten  up ; 
the  Zulus  came  in  great  force ;  our  people  did 
not  expect  them  to  fight  so  well,  went  out  in  de- 
tachments, were  surrounded,  and  eaten  up  in 
detail,"  or  to  that  effect.  I  then  told  them  our 
losses,  and  that  the  enemy  had  suffered  heavily, 
reminding  them  of  my  promise  always  to  tell  them 
everything,  good  or  bad.  I  added,  "The  Queen 
must  win  in  the  end,  and  she  will  send  plenty 
more  white  soldiers ;  your  officers  and  sergeants 
will  stick  to  their  colours ;"  pointing  to  the  crown 
on  their  banner,  "  You,  my  children,  I  also  look 
upon  as  brave  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  but  I  like  you 
to  express  your  confidence."  After  a  pause,  the 
native  officers,  who  had  talked  to  the  men,  said, 
"  We  will  follow  you  to  the  Drift  at  once."  I 
replied,  "  I  must  wait  for  my  orders ;  in  the  mean- 
time give  three  cheers  for  the  Queen."  And  more 
hearty  cheers  than  those  which  followed  I  never 
heard. 

This  treating  the  natives  with  confidence,  and 
impressing  on  them  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Queen,  that  while  her  majesty  hated  war,  she  had 
called  them  ont  in  defence  of  their  own  hearths, 
had  a  splendid  result.  While  the  other  native 
battalions  were  decimated  by  desertion,  the  force 
there,  isolated,  and  close  to  the  border,  were  true 
to  their  colours,  and  free  from  the  "  scares  "  which 
prevailed  over  the  colony. 

I  think  no  impartial  judge  can  throw  blame  on 
Lord  Chelmsford  for  the  disaster.  The  plan  of 
campaign  had  been  laid  out  with  as  great  care  as 
those  for  Abyssinia  or  Ashantee.  The  general 
feeling  was  that  the  major-general  was  over 
cautious.  Bets  had  been  freely  made  that  not 
more  than  five  white  men  would  be  killed  in  any 
action.  The  preliminary  skirmish  with  Sirayo 
possibly  made  him  think  that  those  who  said  the 
Zulus  would  never  attack  in  the  open,  nor  by  day- 
light, and  would  confine  themselves  to  the  bush- 
fighting  of  the  old  colony,  had  some  reason. 
Correspondents  described  actions  there  in  this 
style:  "Hot  work!  Fifty  of  the  enemy  killed. 
One  man  of  ours  bruised  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  1"  It  was  probably  thoughts  like  these 
that  kept  him  from  enforcing  his  orders  about 
fortifying  the  camp.  When  he  left  with  his  recon- 
noitring party  he  ordered  it  to  be  defended.  The 
Zulus  appear  to  have  gone  out  in  three  columns, 
the  whole  under  command  of  Mantyan.*  At  this 
the  two  other  commanders  remonstrated  with 
Cetewayo,  for  Mantyan,  having  been  in  Natal,  was 
supposed  to  be  tainted ;  but  he  was  firm.  They 
then  dissembled    and    persuaded   Mantyan  that 
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their  enemy  was  on  their  right.  If  Mantyan  went 
that  way  they  would  go  round  and  drive  him  in. 
Then  they  advanced  their  horns  well  to  their  left. 
This  manoeuvre,  though  not  intended  to  have  that 
effect,  caused  Lord  Chelmsford  to  start  from  the 
camp  with  his  reconnoitring  column.  Meanwhile 
the  Zulu  horns  pressed  forward,  keen  to  wash 
their  spears,  attacked  the  camp,  and  then  either 
one  or  portions  of  both  swept  on  to  Rorke's  Drift. 
On  the  British  side,  Lord  Chelmsford's  column 
moved  warily  on.  Once  an  artillery  officer  turned 
his  guns  back,  hearing  firing  in  the  camp,  but 
was  requested  by  an  aide-de-camp  to  follow  the 
general.  Again  a  mounted  Volunteer  officer  re- 
marked that  the  camp  was  being  attacked,  but  was 
ordered  to  look  after  his  own  men — and  business. 
The  unsuspecting  column  proceeded,  feeling  for 
Mantyan.  Too  late,  the  "bad  news  travelled 
fast." 

Wearied  and  hungry,  they  returned  to — what  a 
scene!  It  was  dark  when  they  bivouacked  on  the 
fatal  ground.  Everything  looted,  and  wherever 
you  trod  disembowelled  comrades.  Even  those 
who  to  the  last  believed  in  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  Zulus  never  anticipated  the  total  defeat  of 
so  well-organised  a  force.  ,The  shock  was  fearful  1 
Poor  P.,  an  old  Marlburian,  looking  forward  after 
this  "  mild  campaign  to  settle  down  on  his  York- 
shire property,  having  had  enough  of  soldiering," 
with  all  his  14th  slain.  His  orders  were  to  defend 
the  camp.  Durnford,  coming  up  with  his  native 
cavalry  and  Russell's  rocket  battery,  galled  at 
his  column  being  broken  up,  brave  and  eager, 
assumed  command.  Thinking  the  Zulus  were  re- 
tiring, that  so  fair  a  chance  for  a  charge  might 
not  recur,  and  perhaps,  as  a  sensitive,  brave  man, 
smarting  under  the  recollection  of  unjust  sneers 
at  his  inaction  on  a  former  occasion,  ordered  an 
advance.  Here  appears  to  have  occurred  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  the  disciplined  old  "liner" 
about  his  orders.  Durnford  dashed  on,  and  was 
at  once  enveloped  by  the  fatal  horns  of  the  Zulu 
army.  It  is  supposed  that  an  attempt  to  support 
him  involved  the  24th  in  the  same  fate.  Certainly, 
had  they  rallied  round  the  ammunition  waggons 
they  might  have  succeeded  in  the  defence,  as  a 
smaller  party  subsequently  did  at  Rorke's  Drift. 
A  Zulu  relates  that  the  last  stand  he  saw  in  the 
camp  was  by  a  few  red-coats  round  some  band 
instruments  ;  they  had  fixed  bayonets,  and  formed 
a  rallying  square.  As  long  as  ammunition  lasted 
they  remained  unbroken,  the  officers  using  their 
revolvers.  Even  then  the  Zulus  could  not  break 
these  shoulder-to-shoulder  men,  and,  contrary  to 
their  usual  tactics,  only  succeeded  in  doing  so  by 
throwing  their  assegais.  Captain  G„  who  raised 
a  troop  of  horse,  mentions  that  the  last  soldier 
killed  was  one  who  managed  to  get  into  a 
cranny  in  the  hill,  and  shot  several  Zulus  before 
a  volley  ended  his  career.  This  from  a  Zulu 
combatant. 

Mantyan's  force,  which  naturally  was  the  chest 
of  the  army,  appears  to  have  fought  later  in  the 
day,  when  the  fatal  horns  had  encircled  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  whole  British  force,  and  had 
penetrated  beyond. 

That  dreadful  night  passed,  and  in  the  grey 
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dawn  of  morning  the  order  was  given  to  continue 
the  retreat.  The  British  force  moved  off  before 
it  was  light  enough  to  discern  all  the  horrors  of 
the  scene.  Not  a  shot  was  allowed  to  be  fired, 
and  the  exhausted  and  dispirited  Zulu  force*, 
astonished  at  the  long  line  of  waggons  and  troops, 
moved  sullenly  off.  Here  appears  the  mistake. 
Would  not  a  Csesar  or  a  Napoleon  have  grasped  the 
situation,  harangued  his  men,  defeated  the  enemy, 
and  fortified  near  the  spot  ?  The  defeat  of  the 
previous  day  would  have  enhanced  the  glories  of 
the  victory.  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  force  with  Lord  Chelmsford  were  tired, 
dispirited,  and  short  of  reserve  ammunition,  that 
the  whole  of  the  southern  border  was  undefended, 
a  smouldering  rebellion  hardly  quenched  there, 
the  successful  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift  as  yet  un- 
known, and  grave  doubts  existing  as  to  the  effect 


on  our  Natal  native  population  of  the  rumours  of 
the  disaster. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  that  an  attack  en  masse 
would  have  completely  routed  the  foe  and  re- 
covered the  spoil.  The  Zulus  had  no  idea  of  their 
victory ;  they  had  lost  heavily  both  at  the  camp 
and  at  Rorke's  Drift,  where  they  were  disheartened 
by  their  repulse,  nor  had  they  any  idea  of  the 
existence  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  force.  While  the 
fact  of  their  having  rifles  made  them  think  they 
were  on  a  par  with  the  Queen's  troops,  their  fire 
is  so  wild  that  this  advantage  only  added  to  their 
morale.  It  was  the  dashing  assegai  charge  that 
constituted  their  strength.  That  they  thought 
they  were  completely  trapped  by  this  unknown 
force  we  since  know,  while  some  exclaimed, 
"The  men  we  have  slain  have  risen  from  the 
dead ! " 
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OF  all  the  charming  papers  in  Addison's 
"Spectator"  there  are  none  more  fre- 
quently quoted,  or  so  commonly  read,  as 
those  relating  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley — a  type 
of  the  old  English  gentleman,  as  recognised  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  picture  is 
beautifully  drawn,  and  is  as  graphic  as  the  paint- 
ings of  Sir  David  Wilkic,  who  was  in  art  what 
Addison  was  in  literature.  One  can  see  the 
knigat  in  his  quaint  old  family  mansion  down  in 
the  country,  sheltered  by  stately  elms  and  oaks, 
walking  in  his  garden,  talking  with  his  humble 
neighbours,  entertaining  wealthy  friends  in  the 
hospitable  dining-hail,  and  on  Sunday  worship- 
ping in  the  parish  church.  The  following  little 
bit,  so  well  known,  is  exquisite  :  "As  soon  as  the 
sermon  is  finished,  nobody  presumes  to  stir  until 
Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church.  The  knight 
walks  down  from  his  seat  in  the  chancel,  between 
a  double  row  of  his  tenants  that  stood  bowing  to 
him  on  each  side ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  in- 
quires how  such  an  one's  wife,  or  mother,  or  son, 
or  father  do,  whom  he  does  not  see  at  church, 
which  is  understood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the 
person  that  is  absent."  This  passage  brings 
before  us  the  landlord  of  bygone  days  in  relation 
to  his  tenants  and  labourers,  and  shows  the  re- 
verence with  which  he  was  treated  by  dependents 
and  inferiors,  and  with  what  dignified  demeanour 
and  far  penetrating  shrewdness  he  would  converse 
with  them  all  round.  He  was  proud  of  his  an- 
cestry, managed  his  household  with  a  fatherly  care, 
was  particular  in  his  choice  of  a  chaplain,  whom 
he  selected  chiefly  on  social  grounds,  and  was  a 
great  fox-hunter. 

A  visit  to  the  assizes  is  sketched,  after  the  style 
of  a  caricature,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  manners 
and  customs  long  since  passed  away: 

"  I  observed,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  the  midst  of 
a  trial,  that  my  friend,  Sir  Roger,  was  getting  up 
to  speak.  I  was  in  some  pain  for  him  until  I 
found  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three 


sentences,  with  a  look  of  much  business  and  great 
intrepidity.  Upon  his  first  rising  the  Court  was 
hushed,  and  a  general  whisper  ran  among  the 
country  people  that  Sir  Roger  was  up.  The 
speech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  purpose  that  I 
shall  not  trouble  my  readers  with  an  account  of  it, 
and  I  believe  was  not  so  much  designed  by  the 
knight  himself  to  inform  the  Court  as  to  give  him 
a  figure  in  my  eye,  and  keep  up  his  credit  in  the 
country." 

Of  course  Sir  Roger  was  a  man  for  the  landed 
interests,  giving  precedence  to  the  rustic  squire 
over  the  city  merchant,  however  rich,  and  show- 
ing himself  "a  much  stronger  Tory  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  town,"  as  "absolutely  necessary  for 
the  keeping  up  his  interest."  In  London  we  find 
him  pacing  up  and  down  Gray's  Inn  walk,  then  a 
pleasant  place  for  a  stroll  and  a  gossip,  chatting  with 
the  Spectator,  and  then  off  to  his  coffee-house. 

The  country  gentleman  of  Queen  Anne's  days 
is  thus  struck  off  with  a  few  bold  and  skilful 
strokes  of  the  literary  pencil,  and  we  discover  not 
only  the  excellencies,  but  the  weaknesses  of  his 
character,  to  use  no  stronger  term.  The  social 
type,  of  which  this  is  a  capital  representative, 
has  too  frequently  had  humiliating  shadows 
amidst  its  brilliant  lights.  As  it  regards  convivial 
entertainments,  gambling,  and  other  pleasures, 
happily,  in  our  day,  a  different  beau  ideal  obtains 
than  that  which  flitted  before  the  imagination 
and  found  substance  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
our  ancestors.* 

The  well-known  picture  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Leslie, 
which  we  reproduce,  quaintly  presents  this  type  of 
another  century. 

*  "  Jim  wo  miles  from  Nethemvon  (on  the  burden  of  Salisbury 
Plain)  n  the  humbler  village  where  Addison  spent  the  first  fifteen  year* 

walk*  to  add  fro  that  he  fathered  the  touching;  imagery  for  hie  uans- 

of  bis  Sir  Roter  de  Coverley  in  Ricbald  Duke,  of  Bulfon]  House,  iSfch 
he  daily  pared.  The  Pakingtons  claim  Sir  Roger  de  Cowley,  but 
Addison  is  more  Likely  to.have  taken  hi*  ideal  from  an  acquaintance  of 
his  youth  than  from  a  gentleman  who  survived  him  nuuiy  ycari." — 
Moaty,  R,minu:ntt.. 
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Washington  Irving,  who  often  adopted  a  style, 
and  painted  with  colours  like  his  great  predeces- 
sor in  light  literature,  has,  in  his  "  Bracebridge 
Hall,"  thrown  off  a  portrait  of  a  similar  kind  of 
character : — 

"We  all  know  the  character  which  has  made 
the  name  of  an  English  gentleman  famous  and 
respected  throughout  the  world.  Quiet  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  strength,  self-possessed 
in  the  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  reputation  for  courage 
ay  quarrelling  with  his  neighbours  ;  he  makes  no 
display  of  his  grandeur  to  dazzle  the  vulgar; 
simple,  unaffected,  and  straightforward,  he  is 
content  that  he  should  be  judged  by  his  own 
worth,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of 
others ;  he  commands  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
those  with  whom  he  deals  by  the  quality  of  his 
conduct,  and  not  by  the  loudness  of  his  self-asser- 
tion." 

A  good  insight  into  the  homes  of  the  old 
English  gentry  is  given  where  Irving  tells  us :— ; 
"I  had  scarcely  dressed  myself  when  a  sen-ant 
appeared  to  invite  me  to  family  prayers.  He 
showed  me  the  way  to  a  small  chapel  in  the  old 
wing  of  the  house,  where  I  found  the  principal 
part  of  the  family  already  assembled  in  a  kind  of 
gallery,  furnished  with  cushions,  hassocks,  and 
large  prayer-books ;  the  servants  were  seated  on 
benches  below.  The  old  gentleman  read  prayers 
from  a  desk  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  Master 
Simon  acted  as  clerk,  and  made  the  responses, 
and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  gravity  and  decorum." 
Irving  says  that  it  was  once  almost  universally  the 
case  to  read  Morning  Service  every  Sunday  and 
Saint's  Day  at  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  "History  of  England," 
states  that  in  reference  to  worship  the  present  has 
greatly  the  advantage  over  the  past.  "  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  for  many  former  years  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  Midland  shires,  has  told 
me,  that  when  he  came  of  age  there  were  only  two 
landed  gentlemen  in  his  county  who  had  family 
prayers,  whilst  at  present,  as  he  believes,  there  are 
scarcely  two  that  have  not."  We  can  testify  to 
the  observance  of  this  laudable  custom, — in  one 
instance  conducted  by  the  noble  master  of  the 
household  in  the  entrance -hall — in  another  by 
the  clerical  chaplain  in  a  beautifully  decorated 
private  chapel. 

As  Addison  touches  on  the  weaknesses  of  the 
old  English  gentleman,  so  does  Irving,  with  a 
light  hand  however.  "During  service,  Master 
Simon  stood  up  in  the  pew  and  repeated  the 
responses  very  audibly,  evincing  that  kind  of  cere- 
monious devotion  punctuallyobservedbyagentle- 
maii  of  the  old  school  and  a  man  of  old  family 
connections.  I  observed,  too,  that  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  a  folio  prayer-book  with  something 
of  a  flourish,  possibly  to  show  an  enormous  sea! 
ring  which  enriched  one  of  his  fingers,  and  which 
had  the  look  of  a  family  relic.  But  he  was  evi- 
dently most  solicitous  about  the  musical  part  of 
the  service,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the 
choir,  and  beating  time  with  much  gesticulation 
and  emphasis."    And  in  another  place  the  same 


author  describes  the  squire  as  standing  up  con- 
spicuously in  his  pew,  repeating  the  responses 
with  a  loud,  self-satisfied  voice,  as  if  the  object  of 
worship  were  on  his  side,  and  patronised  the 
Government  party.  The  character  of  the  squire 
at  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  our  American  author  and 
friend,  with  the  keenness  of  perception  peculiar 
to  our  transatlantic  cousins,  thus  pleasantly  sums 
up  :  "  The  squire  is,  in  fact,  a  lingering  specimen 
of  the  old  English  country  gentleman,  rusticated 
a  little  by  living  almost  entirely  on  his  estate,  and 
something  of  a  humorist,  as  Englishmen  are  apt 
to  become  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  living 
in  their  own  way.  I  like  his  hobby  passing  well, 
however,  which  is  a  bigoted  devotion  to  old 
English  manners  and  customs.  It  jumps  a  little 
with  my  own  humour,  having  as  yet  a  lively  and 
unsated  curiosity  about  the  ancient  and  genuine 
characteristics  of  my  ■  fatherland.' " 

Our  illustrations  have  hitherto  been  drawn  from 
the  country  Kfe  of  the  olden  times,  as  there,  no 
doubt,  some  obvious  and  striking  traits  of  the 
ancient  English  gentleman  flourished  in  their 
utmost  luxuriance.  But  the  true  gentleman  is  not 
the  growth  of  circumstances,  nor  do  his  best 
qualities  spring  from  the  soil  on  which  he  lives ; 
they  are  the  indigenous  growth  of  principles  and 
sentiments  embedded  in  the  depth  of  his  nature, 
and  they  flower  and  ripen  and  bear  fruit  in  a  great 
variety  of  localities  and  employments.  There 
were  two  English  gentlemen  of  the  last  century — 
one  of  them  living  far  into  our  own  times — whose 
careers  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
knight  described  by  Addison  and  the  squire  por- 
trayed by  Irving.  We  allude  to  Howard  and 
Wilberforce.  The  first  was  really  a  country 
gentleman,  and  well  did  he  fill  up  that  character 
in  his  retired  home  at  Cardington,  improving  his 
estate  and  looking  after  the  cottagers,  building 
them  comfortable  homes  and  promoting  their 
educational,  their  domestic,  their  social,  and  their 
religious  welfare.  But  on  that  good  old  English 
stock  he  engrafted  enterprises  which  have  made 
him  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Prison  reforms' 
carried  out  in  his  own  country,  and  prison  in- 
quiries carried  on  throughout  Europe,  and  brought 
to  bear  on  our  own  criminal  population,  have 
given  to  Howard  a  name  and  a  fame  of  tran- 
scendent glory,  showing  what  sublime  possibili- 
ties there  are  in  the  life  of  an  English  gentleman, 
and  how  leisure  and  resources,  too  often  spent  in  ■ 
self-indulgence,  may  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world,  so  as  to  bring  satisfaction  to  the  philan- 
thropist, far  richer  than  mere  social  pleasures; 
and  also  so  as  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  unborn 
thousands.  The  second,  Wilberforce,  though  not 
exactly  a  country  gentleman,  was  heir  to  a  for- 
tune, richly  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts,  at  the 
same  time  a  friend  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
age,  and  by  his  polished  manners,  genial  cour- 
tesy, and  lively  wit  attracting  the  attention  of 
royalty,  and  inspiring  a  wish  for  his  society  beyond 
what  he  was  disposed  to  grant.  But  aspiring  to 
something  higher  than  social  indulgence  and  dis- 
tinction, he  laid  himself  out  for  the  well-being 
of  his  country,  for  the  diffusion  of  religion,  and 
for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  with   its  accursed 
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accompaniments.  No  one  can  read  Wilberforce's 
life  without  seeing,  that  he  was  a  true  gentleman, 
and  that  his  philanthropy  threw  around  that 
character  a  halo  incomparably  more  lustrous 
than  it  possesses  alone  and  in  itself. 

There  lately  passed  from  amongst  us  one  who 
was  singled  out  by  an  admiring  friend,  Lord  Car- 
narvon, as  a  modem  typical  instance  of  the  kind 
of  personage  forming  the  subject  of  this  paper.  "I 
will  deliberately  affirm,"  he  says,  "that  no  one  was 
more  truly  the  perfect  type  and  pattern  of  an  En- 
glish country  gentleman  than  Sir  William  Heath- 
cote.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  long  life, 
extending  over  almost  three  generations  of  men, 
there  was  neither  variation  nor  shadow  on  that 
blameless  reputation.  The  pupil  of  Keble,  and 
afterwards  the  patron  of  the  living  in  which  Keble 
wrote  his  'Christian  Year,'  carefully  trained  in 
all  the  learning  which  the  Oxford  of  his  day  could 
give,  and  crowned  with  the  honours  which  she 
reserved  for  her  most  distinguished  sons,  one  of  a 
group  of  undergraduates  which  the  names  of  Derby, 
Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  Harrowby,  Pusey,  Denison, 
Morpeth,  Grey  in  later  years  made  illustrious,  he 
remained  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  early  teach- 
ing. Long  time  a  county  member  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  and  interests  which 
have  formed  the  heritage  of  English  country 
gentlemen,  he  was  as  a  chairman  of  quarter 
sessions  recognised  and  often  appealed  to  as  the 
very  representative  and  pattern  of  the  class ;  and 
when  afterwards  he  accepted  the  blue  riband  of 
Parliamentary  representation  as  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  from  first  to  last,  through 
all  the  waves  and  weathers  of  political  and  per- 
sonal bitterness,  he  retained  the  trust  of  friend 
and  opponent.  So  long  as  he  cared  to  keep  that 
seat,  all  men  desired  to  keep  him.  For  this  was 
his  special  characteristic,  that  in  every  period  and 
pursuit  of  life,  in  the  public  business  of  his  county, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  University,  he 
not  only  enjoyed  respect  and  affection,  but  he 
conciliated  the  confidence  of  all. 

"  It  was  the  unconscious  tribute  to  a  whole  life 
and  character.  For  to  a  remarkable  clearness  and 
vigour  of  intellect  he  added  a  fairness  of  mind,  a 
persuasiveness  and  courtesy  of  manner,  with  an 
inflexible  uprightness  of  purpose,  which  won  to  him 
friend  and  stranger  alike.  I  have  never  known 
any  one  who  was  not  bettered  by  his  converse,  but 
I  think  none  outside  his  own  county  and  society 
can  fully  appreciate  the  remarkable  influence 
which  his  name  and  character — in  his  later  years 
it  might  be  truly  said,  '  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen ' 
— exercised  on  all  with  whom  he  was  connected. 
If,  indeed,  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  his  standard 
of  action  was  so  high,  his  nature  so  absolutely 
above  the  littleness  of  ordinary  life,  that  he  attri- 
buted to  inferior  men  far  purer  and  more  unselfish 
objects  than  those  that  really  moved  them." 

Such  is  the  interesting  and  instructive  testimony 
borne  by  Lord  Carnarvon  to  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries, worthy  of  being  a  model  to  the  young 
men  of  this  generation ;  but  the  noble  writer  went 
on  to  say  : — 

"He  was  the  highest  product  of  a  class  and 
school  of  thought  which  is  fast  disappearing,  and 


which  will,  perhaps,  find  few  representatives  in 
the  next  generation.  With  change  of  times  comes 
also  change  of  men ;  and  the  statesmen  and 
politicians  of  the  new  world,  whatever  their  merits 
or  demerits,  will  probably  be  of  a  very  different 
order  from  him  of  whom  I  am  writing.  The  old 
University  culture,  the  fastidious  taste,  the  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  the  union  of  political  life 
with  country  associations — bound  up  as  they  were 
in  this  case  by  a  rare  intelligence  and  a  modera- 
tion of  mind,  which  trimmed  with  an  almost 
judicial  impartiality  the  balance  of  thought  on  all 
matters  submitted  to  him — are  not  a  combination 
to  be  easily  found  in  any  age  or  society ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  they  will  be  even 
less  common  in  the  coming  age  than  they  were  in 
the  generation  of  which  Sir  William  Heathcote 
was  a  representative  and  ornament." 

These  remarks  may  apply  to  that  particular 
class  of  gentlemen  sprung  from  a  distinguished 
ancestry,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an  Oxford 
education,  and  sharing  in  the  intercourse  of  re- 
fined society ;  but  the  true  generic  gentleman,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to 
any  rank  of  life,  any  circle  of  society.  He  may 
be  found  in  the  city  as  well  as  the  country;  in 
the  counting-house  as  well  as  the  study ;  certainly 
in  the  Christian  ministry  no  less  than  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Commonly  the  gentleman 
and  the  parvenu  are  exhibited  in  contrast,  and,  if 
by  the  parvenu  we  mean  the  man  full  of  self-asser- 
tion, craving  for  applause,  envious  of  his  neigh- 
bour's wealth  and  luxuries,  profuse  in  display, 
lavish  in  decoration,  the  contrast  is  just,  and 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  But  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  if  by  the  parvenu  be  meant  a 
man  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  who  is  of 
humble  parentage,  unaccustomed  to  refinement  in 
early  life,  and  having  some  of  those  defects  not 
usually  found  in  connection  with  high  breeding, 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  opposite  of  a  gentle- 
man. No  one  who  thinks  for  a  moment  on  the 
subject  can  fall  into  such  an  error.  The  traits  of 
what  we  ifiay  call  gentlemanhood  are  both  natural 
and  acquired.  What  forms  the  base  of  them,  may 
be  sometimes  found  in  the  humblest  ranks.  We 
remember  a  man  sixty  years  ago  who  lived  in  an 
old  hospital  of  our  native  city,  and  who  won  tho 
recognition  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him 
as  one  of  nature's  gentlemen.  At  this  distance  of 
time  we  distinctly  see  him  before  us — tall  in 
stature,  with  a  bald  head,  a  few  grey  locks  falling 
over  his  shoulders,  a  handsome  face,  an  erect 
gait,  a  courtly  demeanour.  He  sat  in  the  House 
of  God  a  pattern  of  unaffected  and  thoughtful 
devotion,  for  marked  personal  religion  shed  its 
influence  over  his  life.  He  wore  the  dress  of  the 
hospital,  a  long  coarse  coat  of  dark  blue,  but  he 
looked  every  inch  of  him  a  gentleman,  and  con- 
versation with  him  served  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  first  glance  at  nis  appearance. 
In  such  persons  there  are  seeds  sown  by  the  hand 
of  God,  which,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
produce  characters  of  the  highest  rank  when 
their  humble  origin  is  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  to  demonstrate  the  merits  of  the  possessor. 

Nor  are  the  acquired  habits  of  the  gentleman 
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only  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  a  public  school  and  through  one  of  our 
universities.  The  advantage  of  an  early  liberal 
education,  with  its  well-known  accompaniments, 
will  not  be  depreciated  by  those  deprived  of  them, 
if  by  dint  of  meaner  helps,  and  mainly  by 
self-education,  they  have  risen  to  lofty  places  in 
the  social  world;  but  success  in  attaining  such 
elevation  proves  that  the  advantage  referred  to  is 
not  essential  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
The  "all-round"  qualities  of  the  old  type  are 
possible  in  others,  and  in  modem  forms  are  at- 
tainable by  humbler  means;  and  the  thoughtful 
youth  who  strives  to  be  at  school,  and  amongst  his 
companions,  and  in  the  daily  occupations  of  life, 
not  the  prim  sycophant,  not  the  proud  upstart,  but 
the  true  gentleman,  a  noble,  honourable,  courteous 
Christian  man,  is  on  his  way  to  future  posts  of 
usefulness,  which,  if  they  do  not  make  his  name 
celebrated,  will  win  the  love  of  many  and  secure 
the  blessing  of  God. 

There  have  ever  been  different  phases  of  gentle- 
manliness  and  ever  will.  We  go  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  best  or  the  Cava- 
liers and  the  so-called  Roundheads  we  recognise 
varieties  of  the  general  order.  Lord  Falkland  and 
John  Hampden  are  examples ;  and  turning  to  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  the  Anglican  and  the  Puritan 
afford  similar  comparisons.  What  a  beautiful 
Christian  gentleman  was  George  Herbert,  in  "the 
good  and  more  pleasant  than  healthful  parsonage 
of  Bemerton,  which  is  a  mile  from  Salisbury," 
who  would  take  "apoor  old  woman"  by  the  hand, 
and  make  her  sit  down  by  him,  and  understanding 
she  was  of  his  parish,  he  told  her  "  be  would  be 
acquainted  with  her  and  take  her  into  his  care." 
This  was  true  Christian  politeness,  not  confined  to 
the  rich,  but  extended  to  the  poor.  And  also 
what  a  beautiful  Christian  gentleman  was  John 
Howe,  first  in  his  parish  of  Great  Torrington, 
next  in  Cromwell's  Court  at  Whitehall,  and  lastly, 
through  all  the  humiliations  he  had  to  endure,  as 
an  ejected  clergyman.  "  He  was,"  says  his  last  and 
best  biographer,  "frank,  yet  not  rash,  and  cau- 
tious, yet  free  from  suspicion.  In  his  deportment 
he  knew  how  to  conciliate  elevation  of  character 
with  the  gentlest  condescension  and  the  acutest 
sensibility.  Dignified,  but  not  austere,  he  was 
grave  without  moroseness,  and  cheerful  without 
levity." 

Dr.  Barrow  has  a  sermon  upon  "  Industry  in 
our  particular  calling  as  Gentlemen."  He  notices 
what  he  styles  "the  passable  notion  and  definition, 
what  is  a  gentleman  but  his  pleasures;"  adding, 
"  if  this  be  true,  if  a  gentleman  be  nothing  else 
but  this,  then  truly  he  is  a  sad  piece,  the  most  in- 
considerable, the  most  despicable,  the  most  piti- 
able and  wretched  creature  in  the  world  '.  " 

That  once  "  passable  notion,"  we  hope,  is  now 
disappearing,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times  that  property  and  position  are  held  not  only 
to  have  their  rights,  but  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  well.  No  one  nowadays  can  be  the 
gentleman  who  is  not  disposed  to  act  as  one.  The 
life  of  a  gentleman  is  recognised  as  a  calling,  with 
its  corresponding  social  obligations.  "He  is 
God's  steward,  entrusted  with  God's  substance  for 


the  sustenance  and  supply  of  God's  family;  to 
relieve  his  fellow- servants  in  their  need,  upon 
seasonable  occasions,  by  hospitality,  mercy,  and 
charitable  beneficence."  Barrow  enforces  the 
duty  of  kindness  to  strangers  by  the  example  of 
"  those  noble  gentlemen  Abraham  and  Lot,"  and  ■ 
the  maintenance  of  peace  "whereto  the  reader 
hath  that  brave  gentleman  Moses  recommended 
as  a  pattern,"  and  the  promotion  of  bis  country's 
welfare  and  prosperity,  "  in  which  practice  the 
sacred  history  doth  propound  divers  gallant 
gentlemen,  Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  Nehemiah, 
Daniel,  Mordecat,  and  all  such  renowned  patriots 
to  guide  him."  He  also  "  should  be  a  gentleman 
as  Noah,  who  preached  righteousness  by  his 
words  and  works  before  a  profane  world."  We  do 
not  usually  regard  these  Old  Testament  worthies 
under  the  idea  of  gentlemen,  and  yet  really  they 
were  so  in  the  best  sense.  And  as  to  dignity  of 
deportment  and  courteousness  of  behaviour,  and 
a  general  grace  of  manner,  we  were  particularly 
struck  with  illustrations  of  these  qualities  in  some 
of  the  Oriental  sheiks  we  met  with  when  travelling 
through  the  Desert  and  the  Holy  Land  many 
years  ago.  One,  in  particular,  we  met  with,  whom 
we  could  not  help  comparing  as  a  gentleman  with 
the  patriarch  Abraham.  The  true  gentleman  is 
at  once  ancient  and  universal. 

In  conclusion,  Barrow  presents  the  great  Ex- 
ample and  Pattern  for  all  times,  specially  in  regard 
to  living  a  life  of  active  beneficence.  "He  was 
heir  of  all  things;  He  had  a  retinue  of  angels  to 
wait  on  him  and  minister  to  him.  Whatever  suffi- 
ciency any  man  can  fancy  to  himself  to  dispense 
with  his  taking  pains,  that  he  had  in  a  far  higher 
degree.  Yet  did  He  find  work  for  himself,  and 
continually  was  employed  in  performing  service 
to  God  and  imparting  benefits  to  man.  Nor  was 
ever  industry  exercised  upon  earth  comparable  to 
His."  What  a  lesson  for  those  who  inherit  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  old  English  gentlemen  !  What 
a  study  for  all  who  aim  at  exemplifying  the  best 
qualities  of  that  popular  character !  "  Gentlemen, 
therefore,  would  do  well  to  make  Him  the  pattern 
of  their  life,  to  whose  industry  they  must  be 
beholden  for  their  salvation,  in  order  whereto  we 
recommend  them  to  His  grace." 


Onivertitlei  Mission  to  Central  Africa.— The  mission  was 
set  on  foot  in  1869  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
looks  chiefly  to  the  Universities  for  its  supply  of  clergy.  At 
the  present  time  it  has  three  great  centres  of  operation — 
Zaniibar,  the  Usamhara  country  north  of  Zanzibar,  and  the 
Rovuma  district — and  altogether  about  1,000  natives  are  now 
under  its  care.  The  mission  has  turned  the  old  slave  market 
at  Zanzibar  into  a  centre  of  Christian  teaching,  and  a  church 
mission-bouse  and  school  now  occupy  a  spot  where  30,000 
slaves  were  annually  sold.  During  1881,  180  released  slaves 
were  received  and  placed  under  instruction,  with  the  view  of 
restoring  them  to  their  country  as  Christians.  On  the  main- 
land a  chain  of  stations  from  the  seacoast  to  Lake  Nvassa 
has  been  formed  along  the  chief  slave  routes,  one  of  which  is 
a  village  of  300  persons,  who  have  been  brought  back  from 
Zanzibar,  and  thus  restored  to  their  own  country.  The 
income  for  the  mission  for  1881  had  been  /11,00a  There 
are  employed  34  European  missionaries  and  26  native  evan- 
gelists, one  of  whom  is  in  deacon's  orders.  A  present  of  a 
peal  of  35  bells  for  Christ  Church,  Zanzibar,  was  given  as  a 
farewell  testimonial  to  Bishop  Steere. 
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THE  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Harvard  University — to  use  its  formal  title, 
for  it  is  more  generally  known  as  the 
"  Agassi z  Museum" — is  near  the  college  halls  in 
the  quiet  and  elm-shaded  city  of  Cambridge. 
Once  three  miles  from  Boston,  Cambridge  now 
joins  it,  and  is  reached  in  half  an  hour  by  one  of 
the  horse -car  routes  which  traverse  Boston  proper 
and  all  its  suburbs.  The  museum  stands  in  a 
large  open  space,  and  presents  a  plain  facade  of 
red  brick  pierced  by  many  small  square  windows. 
Founded  twenty  years  ago,  it  forms  an  appropriate 
and  ever-extending  monument  to  the  forethought, 
energy,  influence,  and  devotion  to  science  of  that 
grand  old  naturalist  Louis  Agassiz.  More  than 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  contributed 
to  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund,  and  as  the  revenue 
therefrom  and  other  sources  increases,  additions 
are  made  to  the  original  structure.  A  third  sec- 
tion, affording  better  and  much-needed  library 
and  lecture-hall  and  exhibition  space,  as  well  as 
an  aquarium,  is  now  nearly  completed,  in  uni- 
formity with  the  first ;  a  matter  of  regret,  as  the 
exhibition  rooms,  small,  low,  and  ill-lighted,  are 
more  adapted  for  the  preservation  than  effective 
exhibition  of  specimens. 

Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  the  present  chief 
and  curator,  is  an  excellent  administrator  and 
man  of  business,  as  well  as  a  naturalist  devoted  to 
original  research.  The  famous  Heckla  copper 
mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  a  source  of 
that  wealth  which  the  elder  naturalist  could  never 
spare  time  to  accumulate,  much  of  which  is 
lavished  on  the  museum,  the  completion  of  which, 
in  accordance  with  his  father's  views  and  the 
progress  of  science,  is  the  chief  aim  of  his  life. 
His  special  researches  on  the  embryological  de- 
velopment of  fishes  lead  him  occasionally  to  con- 
clusions opposed  to  much  previously  formulated 
as  dogmas  of  ichthyological  science,  for  Alex- 
ander Agassi/  is  a  disciple  of  that  Evolutional 
School  of  which  Louis  Agassiz  was  a  staunch 
opponent  to  the  last.  Memoirs  on  the  flat- 
fishes— showing  their  development  from  a  two- 
sided  vertical  swimming  stage — and  on  that  of 
the  highly  reptilian  bony  pike  of  North  America, 
illustrating  its  passage  from  a  lamprey-like  suck- 
ing-disc stage,  are  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
contributions  to  science.  Sea-urchins  arc  his 
favourite  study,  and  he  has  completed  a  memoir 
on  those  dredged  by  the  "Challenger  Expedition," 
intrusted  to  him  for  description. 

On  our  second  visit  to  Harvard  he  kindly 
showed  us  over  the  new  wing,  which  is  practically 
fire-proof,  massive  iron  doors  shutting  off  each 
gallery.  The  floors  are  encased  in  cement,  and 
the  cases  composed  of  the  least  inflammable  kinds 


of  wood.  All  precautions  very  necessary,  as  the 
vast  and  rather  gloomy  cellars  contain  highly  in- 
flammable materials  in  the  shape  of  what  is  pro- 
bably the  largest  alcoholic  collection  of  mammals, 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  invertebrates  in  the  world. 
There  thousands  of  specimens  are  stowed  away  in 
bottles,  each  labelled  with  the  name  of  its  con- 
tents and  arranged  in  allied  groups  in  cupboards 
with  glass  doors.  In  padlocked  zinc  tanks  of 
cavernous  proportions  huge  sharks  and  rays 
repose  in  their  alcoholic  medium.  Rare  organ- 
isms from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  and 
depths  of  the  oceans  are  stored  in  prodigal  pro- 
fusion, the  collections  being  increased  by  pur- 
chase and  exchanges.  But  the  uses  of  this 
apparent  superabundance  are  soon  realised  when 
the  method  of  classification  and  exhibition  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

On  the  first  floor  the  unique  "  synoptic  room  " 
forms  a  complete  introduction  to  the  study  of 
zoology.  Here  are  displayed  all  animal  types, 
from  the  lowest  invertebrate  to  the  highest 
organism,  man.  Each  type,  whether  star-fish, 
crustacean,  or  mollusc,  is  so  mounted,  dissected, 
and  labelled  that  its  structure  can  be  learned  and 
compared  with  those  of  the  living  forms  nearest 
allied.  Extinct  representatives  of  each  familyare 
ranged  alongside,  showing  its  continuity  through 
past  epochs. '  Those  mixed  groups,  whose  syste- 
matic position  evade  strict  definition,  such  as  the 
mantle  breathing  molluscs  {Bmchiopoda)  and  moss- 
animals  (Bryosoa),  by  some  considered  as  allied  to 
the  lower  mollusca,  and  by  others  relegated  to  the 
worm  family,  are  by  a  clever  arrangement  of  the 
table-cases  placed  midway  between  the  two  classes, 
so  that  observers  can  link  them  on  in  the  zoologi- 
cal gradation  wherever  their  sympathies  incline. 
Here  also  the  student  becomes  familiar  not  only 
with  the  differences  of  structure  which  distinguish 
one  type  from  another,  but  also  hy  what  forms 
each  type  has  been  represented  in  the  various  life- 
epochs  of  the  past.  This  synoptic  room  is  at 
present  unique,  but  it  has  long  been  Professor 
Owen's  desire  to  reproduce  its  most  instructive 
features  in  the  index-room  of  the  spacious  en- 
trance-hall of  the  National  Natural  History 
Museum  at  South  Kensington — an  intention  now 
being  carried  out. 

The  rooms  on  the  second  storey  of  the  museum 
are  devoted  to  the  systematic  collections  of  each 
zoological  sub- kingdom.  Here  the  advanced 
Student  or  specialist  will  find  ample  material  for 
study.  The  specimens  of  the  mammals  are,  as 
usual,  ill  stuffed,  taxidermy  being  apparently  an 
unacquired  art  in  the  United  States.  But  those 
in  the  fish  and  reptile  rooms  are  beautifully 
mounted  in  alcohol,  in  their  natural  attitudes,  with 
83 
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all  their  colours  preserved,  and  differ  widely  from 
the  hideous  objects  generally  exhibited  in  spirits 
in  other  museums.  This  department  is  under  the 
exclusive  care  of  Mr.  S.  Garman,  who,  as  a 
naturalist  of  practical  experience  as  a  collector, 
knows  much  of  the  life-habits  of  many  of  the 
specimens  which,  in  his  capacity  of  museum 
assistant,  he  subsequently  mounts  and  exhibits 
with  such  good  effect. 

Having  proceeded  from  the  study  of  types  in 
the  synoptic  room  to  that  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  any  particular  sub-order  in  the.  syste- 
matic collections,  the  student,  on  stepping  into 
one  of  the  two  "fauna  rooms"  already  completed, 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  animal  life  of  the 
North  and  South  American  continents.  European, 
Indo-Asiatic,  Australian,  and  African  rooms  will 
eventually  be  added,  as  well  as  two  Oceanic  rooms, 
in  which  all  the  organisms  dredged  from  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  will  be  exhibited. 
For  these  last  ample  material  has  accumulated 
from  the  various  dredging  expeditions.  When 
completed — as  it  bids  fair  to  be — Louis  Agassiz's 
htau  ideal  of  a  zoological  museum  will  he  fully 
realised.  Incomplete  as  it  is  now,  Harvard 
Museum,  in  cleanliness,  method,  classification, 
and,  above  all,  in  silent  teaching  power,  is  in 
advance  of  all  others.  Entering  it  in  a  critical 
spirit,  I  made  my  exit  therefrom  as  a  crestfallen 
Briton.  It  is  worked  by  a  comparatively  small 
staff  of  professors  and  assistants,  among  which 
are  lady  secretaries  and  librarian. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  spacious  grounds 
stands  the  handsome  building  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archeology,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  its  founder,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  who 
gave  150,000  dots,  for  its  erection  and  main- 
tenance, with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  civilisations  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  to  promote  the  study  of 
archaeology.  Surrounded  by  all  the  evidences  of 
bygone  and  successive  stages  of  civilised  humanity 
that  it  contains,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  curator 
and  Harvard  professor  of  archeology,  Professor 
W.  P.  Putnam,  should  have  a  firm  faith  in  the 
existence  of  man  in  the  Pliocene  epoch  hitherto 
unproven  by  direct  trace.  Here  the  metal  and 
stone  ages  of  the  North  American  Indians  are 
well  illustrated,  and  the  artistic  tastes,  wealth, 
and  civilisation  of  their  predecessors  of  the  mound- 
building  epoch,  who,  so  fortunately  for  archa:olo- 
gists,  buried  their  household  goods  with  their 
dead.  Thus  we  see  the  kinds  of  corn  they  culti- 
vated, the  instruments  by  which  they  bruised  it, 
and  the  form  in  which  it  was  baked  ;  the  garments 
and  nets  they  wove  and  coloured,  one  showing  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  the  plait  at  the  waist,  and 
the  graceful  pottery  they  moulded,  some  of  which 
was  ornamented  with  a  pattern  like  the  Greek 
"  fret."  These  agricultural  people  ranged  over 
half  the  states  and  territories,  and  their  mounds 
have  been  abandoned  at  least  a  thousand  years. 
One  remarkable  fragment  of  pottery  of  undeter- 
mined age  shows  a  figure  of  the  square-shouldered 
Assyrian  bass-relief  type,  and  suggests  the  thought 
that  America  may  hare  been  the  original  home  of 
the  human  race,  and  that  civilisation  came  not 


from  the  East,  but  from  the  West.  The  collections 
illustrating  the  life-habits  of  the  more  showy 
ancient  races  of  Mexico — their  altars,  sacrificial 
weapons,  and  musical  instruments  of  sun-dried 
mud,  not  at  all  unlike  those  terra  cotta  forms  still 
used  by  the  musical  mountaineers  of  the  Apen- 
nines^— are  very  extensive.  Models  of  the  pueblos 
of  the  present  Mexican  Indians,  and  of  the  rock 
cities,  with  some  of  those  mysterious  rock  inscrip- 
tions which,  like  most  hieroglyphics,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  very  diverse  interpretations ;  relics 
innumerable  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Peru,  showing  that  false  hair  is  a  very 
old  institution,  some  long  plaits  being  perfectly 
preserved ;  and  extensive  series  of  European 
archaeological  prehistoric  ages, — complete  this 
most  interesting  museum. 

Newhaven,  the  "Cambridge"  of  Connecticut, 
on  the  highway  from  Boston  to  New  York,  is 
reached  either  by  steamers,  the  Shore  Line  rail- 
road, or  via  the  Boston  and  Albany  road  as  far  as 
Springfield,  and  thence  by  way  of  Hartford,  the 
State  capital,  through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut river.  In  this  region  the  famous  fossil 
footprints  occur  in  the  Trias.sic  sandstones,  the 
subject  of  so  many  lively  discussions.  The  Boston 
station  of  the  "Shore  Line  route,"  which  runs 
along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  is  a  very  fine  building,  with  a 
covered  central  promenade  and  spacious  waiting- 
rooms  and  nurseries  for  ladies  and  children.  The 
track  traverses  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  in 
the  Union,  and  not  at  all  a  productive  one,  rocks 
and  stones  alternating  with  damp  cedar  swamps, 
rank  undergrowth  and  lagoons  giving  a  good  idea 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  coal-forming 
period.  But  not  a  wild  fowl  was  to  be  seen, 
though  it  was  just  the  locality  for  them.  The 
general  absence  of  bird  life  is  very  striking,  never 
even  a  crow  sailing  the  air — one  sees  more  birds 
during  a  day's  walk  in  England  than  in  a  week's 
journey  by  rail  in  the  United  States.  It  seems 
fortunate  that  Connecticut  citizens  are  clever  iri- 
ventors,  and  that  manufactures  thrive  both  in  that 
state  and  Rhode  Island,  for  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  but  minerals  can  be  extracted  from  the 
soil  thereof,  on  the  coast  line,  at  any  rate. 

At  New  London,  a  busy  and  prosperous  port,  the 
cars  were  transported  en  bloc  on  a  ferry  boat  over 
the  Thames,  the  passengers  either  lunching  in  the 
saloon  or  enjoying  a  whiff  from  the  Atlantic  on 
deck.  It  is  on  this  river  that  the  annual  race  be- 
tween the  Harvard  and  Yale  crews  takes  place. 
Whilst  at  Newhaven  the  Yale  eight  breakfasted  at 
the  next  table  to  us;  they  were  stalwart  fellows,  the 
stroke  an  amicable  looking  giant  over  six  feet ; 
evidently  heavy  weights  are  not  despised  in  boat- 
ing circles  at  Yale.  The  students  all  wear  funny 
little  round  hats  of  white  felt,  and  are  not  troubled 
by  gowns.  One  morning  they  lined  the  streets, 
and  cheered  shrilly  as  Barnum's  great  show  went 
by,  an  amazing  procession,  winding  up  with  a  score 
of  elephants  and  camels,  and  an  organ  played  by 
steam.  Here  we  stayed  at  the  Newhaven  Houst, 
old-fashioned,  quiet,  and  comfortable,  near  the 
museum  and  college  halls,  and  frequented  by 
students  and  professors. 


PROFESSOR  MARSH. 


The  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  College — happy 
.  mting-ground  for  the  fossil  anatomist — is  another 
the  many  monuments  of  the  beneficent  and  wise 
!  ">eia]ity  of  its  philanthropic  founder,  Mr.  George 
i  abody.  In  1S65  he  gave  150,000  dols.  for  the 
-ection  on  a  site  to  be  given  by  the  college 
ithorities  of  an  institution  to  be  devoted  to 
incratogical,  zoological,  geological,  and  archseo- 
Dgical  science.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  of  this 
ust  fund  were  to  be  set  apart  for  expenses  of 
laintcnance,  20,000  as  an  accumulative  building 
iind.  The  remainder  increased  by  investments  to 
176,000,  was  expended  in  187+ on  the  erection  and 
itting  up  of  one  wing  of  a  handsome  edifice  built 
of  red  brick  with  stone  facings.  It  is  fireproof 
md  admirably  lighted  and  ventilated  throughout, 
'especially  in  the  lofty  and  spacious  basement  used 
as  workshops  and  for  the  storage  of  the  vast  ac- 
cumulations of  geological  treasures.  The  first 
loor  is  occupied  by  a  lecture-room,  and  the 
mineralogical  collections  admirably  displayed  in 
projecting  side-wall  cases  divided  by  plate-glass 
-ections  which  reflect  instead  of  intercept  the 
light  like  the  ordinary  wooden  backs.  It  is  rich 
a  meteorites,  and  minute  and  rare  mineral  speci- 
mens are  fixed  under  lenses  in  the  table-cases, 
while  copies  of  Dana's  "  Manual  of  Mineralogy," 
whose  classification  is  adopted,  are  attached  to 
desks,  so  that  students  can  solve  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties on  the  spot.  Professor  Brush,  President  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  the  Cincinnati  Meeting,  is  mineralo- 
gical curator.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
incomparable  collection  of  fossil  vertebrates  and 
that  of  the  invertebrates,  with  studios  and  labora- 
tory accommodation  for  the  geological  curator,  Pro- 
fessor O.  C.  Marsh.  Above  the  zoological  and 
osteological  collections  are  displayed,  the  latter 
having  been  created  by  Professor  Marsh  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  for  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  "old  bones"  with  which  he  grapples  so  success- 
fully. The  collection  of  corals  is  very  fine,  also 
that  of  mollusca,  the  shells  being  all  prettily 
mounted  on  pins  stuck  into  tablets — a  method 
which  permits  one  to  examine  all  sides  at  once. 
Here  are  preserved  in  spirits  the  arms  of  some  of 
those  gigantic  squids  and  cuttle-fishes  which  fre- 
|ucnt  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Professor 
Verril,  the  curator  or  zoology,  has  described  a 
.pedes  of  squid  from  actual  measurement  as  having 
arms  thirty  feet  long,  the  large  suckers  being  one 
inch  in  diameter;  a  restoration  modelled  in  exact 
proportions  gives  one  a  very  good  idea  of  one  of 
these  formidable  creatures.  On  the  fourth  and 
tttic  floor  arc  stored  the  arch ko logical  collections 
."ram  Central  America  and  Europe,  already  in  ex- 
ci-ifs  of  available  space  for  exhibition. 

In  addition  to  the  name  of  George  Peabody, 
that  of  his  nephew.  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  jj.a., 
kg.s.,  will  always  be  inseparably  connected  with 
Vale  Museum  as  one  who  has  extended  its  influ- 
ence beyond  academic  precincts,  brought  it  into 
relation  with  the  outer  world,  and  made  it  of  late 
years  the  centre  of  interest  in  geological  circles. 
He  planned,  led,  or  directed  those  remarkable 
/ossil-hunting  expeditions  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains  and  Western  Territories,  the   records  of 


which  read  like  a  romance,  whether  he  is  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace  with  "Red  Cloud,"  "Rocky 
Bear,"  and  their  brother  chieftains,  or  watching  his 
wily  friends  when  they  betray  a  disposition  to  act 
treacherously  as  guides.  On  that  occasion  he  es- 
caped in  the  night  with  all  his  camp  equipage,  and 
small  escort  of  cavalry,  and  marched  to  the  desired 
spot  in  the  weird  desolation  of  the  Bad  Lands  of 
Dakota,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  a  base  of  sup- 
plies at  Cheyenne  on  the  Union  Pacific  Road.  Then 
he.set  to  work  at  disinterring  the  bulky  fossils;  and, 
in  spite  of  Arctic  cold  and  snowstorms,  which  co- 
vered up  the  heaps  of  bones  as  they  had  been  accu- 
mulated, and  camp  alarms  by  night,  the  Yale 
professor  led  his  small  and  adventurous  band  back 
to  Cheyenne  with  his  treasures,  just  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  Indians  on  the  "war-path"  swept 
the  country  in  search  of  the  gold-seekers,  as  they 
were  supposed  to  be,  a  class  justly  hated  by  the 
red  men,  as  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal 
on  their  reservation  generally  serves  as  a  pretext 
for  the  "whites"  to  move  the  Indians  on  to 
another. 

A  hard  rider  and  a  good  shot,  en  personnel,  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  is  of  middle  height,  with  a  robust, 
well-knit  frame  and  massive  head.  Ruddy,  and 
of  a  fair  countenance,  he  has  blue  eyes,  which 
often  twinkle  humorously,  and  "  is  bearded  like 
a  pard,"  and  altogether  more  English-looking 
than  most  Americans.  In  1877  he  was  awarded 
the  first  Bigsby  Medal  from  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  which  by  the  wilt  of  its  founder,  the 
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kindly  Dr.  Bigsby,  who  laboured  so  successfully 
as  a  geologist  on  the  American  continent,  "  must 
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be  awarded  every  other  year  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  eminent  services  in  any  department  of 
geology,  irrespective  of  the  receiver's  country,  but 
lie  must  not  be  more  than  forty-five  years  of 
age." 

It  is  to  method  and  thoroughness,  coupled  with 
that  capacity  for  hard  work  which  has  been  denned 
■  Ai  -cuius,  that  the  success  of  Professor  Marsh's 
scientific  labours  is  largely  due.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing pithy  extracts  from  the  printed  instructions 
issued  to  all  his  collectors  in  the  field. 

"The  best  way  to  find  fossils  is  to  go  over  the 
ground  on  foot  slowly  and  carefully.  Haste  makes 
waste  in  collecting,  as  the  best  specimens  may  be 
easily  overlooked.  .  .  .  The  more  valuable  the  fossil 
the  more  rock  should  be  left  to  protect  it.  Better 
send  100  pounds  of  rock  than  leave  a  tool  mark 
on  a  good  specimen.  Get  all  the  bones  of  every 
good  specimen,  if  it  takes  a  week  to  get  them  out. 
The  absence  of  a  single  tooth  or  toe-bone  may 
greatly  lessen  the  value  of  a  skeleton."  This  is 
followed  by  minute  instructions  as  to  packing, 
directing,  invoice,  and  transport. 

On  arriving  at  Yale  they  are  examined,  numbered 
in  red  ink,  entered  into  catalogues,  with  all  par- 
ticulars as  to  formation,  locality,  and  collector. 
During  the  expeditionary  periods  specimens  some- 
times came  in  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  a  week,  and  the 
"  crv  is  still  they  come,"  as  detached  collectors  are 
at  work  in  various  quarters.  Most  days  a  small  tin 
box  comes  by  express,  the  heavier  freight  by  rail, 
the  railroad  authorities,  to  their  honour  be  it  said, 
forwarding  all  such  free  of  freight  charges  in  the 
interest  of  science,  and  granting  the  professor 
honorary  passes. 

As  all  the  Yale  collections  have  been  accumu- 
lated under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of 
Professor  Marsh,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
his  desire  to  be  their  chief  historian.  It  would 
be  obviously  useless  to  publish  even  partial  de- 
scriptions before  the  whole  material  relating  to 
the  subject  .had  been  examined  and  compared 
with  that  of  allied  groups.  But  any  novel  and 
incontrovertible  facts  are  published  at  once,  fol- 
lowed by  fuller  family  and  generic  details;  and 
lastly  the  Memoir,  giving  the  whole  history  of  the 
class,  family,  genera,  and  species  under  notice,  is 
issued  in  a  magnificently  illustrated  folio.  The 
first  of  these  "  Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Yale,"  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Odont- 
ornithes,  or  birds  with  teeth,  was 'issued  in  1880, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  typographical  excellen- 
cies and  beauty  of  illustration  even  among  the 
many  noteworthy  publications  of  the  American 
( iovemment.  A  second  treating  of  the  Dinocerate 
Mammals  is  now  in  the  press,  and  others  are  in  an 
active  state  of  preparation.  Once  methodically 
monographed,  the  specimens  for  the  first  time 
In-come  available  for  public  exhibition. 

The  number  of  specimens  at  present  exhibited 
is  not  great,  but  each  has  a  history,  and  many 
;irc  absolutely  unique.  The  absence  of  articulated 
skeletons  and  restorations  is  noteworthy,  the  de- 
tached bones  lying  in  silent  significance  in  their 
natural  relationship.  In  the  first  table-case  the 
ins  of  the  birds  with  teeth  arc  framed  in  the 
.clloiv  chalk,  the  soft  matrix  which  so  effec- 


tually preserved  them.  No  imagination  is  required 
for  the  restoration  of  the  entire  skeleton  of  these 
strange  denizens  of  the  chalk  ocean  at  a  period 
when  the  tops  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  only 
just  emerging  from  its  depths.  For  the  leg  bones, 
the  flat,  ridgeless  breast  and  jaws,  set  with  small 
teeth  of  a  truly  reptilian  character,  are  as  cleanly 
picked,  and  almost  as  fresh-looking,  as  those  of 
any  thanksgiving  turkey.  Next  to  this  carnivorous 
swimming  ostrich,  the  wingless  Hespcrornis  and 
its  large-winged  diving  contemporary,  with  fish- 
like  bi-concave  vertebrEe  (Ichtkyornis),  comes  a 
fair  instalment  of  the  big  wingless  land  birds  so 
recently  become  extinct  in  New  Zealand,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison.  Beyond  is  the  interesting: 
series  of  the  fore  limb  (wrist)  bones  of  the  equine 
race,  from  which  Professor  Marsh  traced  the 
genealogy  of  the  horse  from  the  diminutive  five- 
toed  and  four-toed  Eocene  genera  through  the 
three-toed  Miocene  forms  up  to  the  Pliocene 
donkey-sized  species,  and  the  recent  one-toed 
representative,  called  by  the  Indians,  "  the  beast 
with  one  finger-nail."  This  species  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  Pliocene  period,  through  some  un- 
known cause,  and  was  reintroduced  by  the 
Spaniards  on  to  the  American  continent  —really 
the  original  home  of  the  race.  Then  comes  a 
perfect  six-fingered  paddle  of  a  swimming  tooth- 
less reptile  (Sauranodon  nalans),  the  American 
representative  of  the  fish-lizard  type  {Ichthyo- 
saurus) so  very  common  in  European  seas  of  the 
Liassic  period,  followed  by  a  fine  series  of  the 
fishes  and  plant  remains  illustrating  the  botany 
and  zoology  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  the 
Green  River  formation  of  Middle  Eocene  age. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  toothed  birds  from 
Kansas,  a  wing-fingered  reptile,  from  the  Jurassic 
of  Europe,  reposes  after  its  journey  across  the 
Atlantic ;  it  is  the  only  specimen  in  which  the 
volant  membranes  attached  to  the  elongated 
wing-finger  are  preserved.  Its  discovery  created 
copsiderablc  sensation  in  Europe.  Various 
museum  authorities  sent  for  photographs  and 
inquired  its  price,  but  Professor  Marsh,  then 
occupied  in  working  out  the  structure  of  allied 
forms  from  the  American  chalk,  lost  no  time  in 
preliminaries,  cabled  to  a  German  friend,  "  Buy 
the  pterodactylc,"  and  thus  at  once  secured 
it  for  Yale  lluseum,  to  which  he  subsequently 
presented  it.  Its  acquisition  has  enabled  him  to 
give  a  restoration  of  these  ungainly  aerial  monsters 
— the  first  founded  on  actual  facts.  The  thin, 
smooth,  and  bat-like  membrane  is  attached  along 
the  edge  of  the  elongated  fifth,  or  little  finger, 
here  the  longest,  and  peculiarly  modified  for  its 
support.  The  membranes,  darker-coloured  than 
the  fine-grained  matrix  of  Solenhofen  slate,  are 
slightly  contracted,  as  though  partially  folded 
when  entombed.  The  rudimentary  first  digit,  or 
thumb,  supports  a  small  accessory  membrane  of 
the  fore  arm.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  arc 
free,  and  armed  with  claws.  Another  volant  mem- 
brane, springing  from  the  sixteen  terminal  ver- 
tebras of  the  tail,  and  supported  by  the  equivalents 
of  chevron  bones  and  neural  spines,  formed  the 
rudder,  or  aerial  steering  apparatus.  This  peculiar 
leaf  like  appendage  suggested  the  specific  name 
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of  piiyllurus.  Ramphoryhnchus  phylluruz — to  use 
its  full  title — is  a  fine  example  of  the  toothed, 
long-tailed  division  of  the  flying  lizards,  which 
are  singularly  enough  represented  in  the  American 
cretaceous  by  giant  forms,  with  short  tails,  and 
devoid  of  teeth,  the  last  representatives  of  their 
race.  Professor  Marsh  has  portions  of  the  re- 
mains of  over  six  hundred  individuals,  many  of 
which  were  of  great  size,  having  the  shoulder- 
girdle  peculiarly  strengthened  to  support  wings 
having  a  spread  of  from  fifteen  up  to  twenty-five 
feet.  The  scythc-bladed  jaws  of  these  formidable 
pteranodons,  awaiting  description  in  the  Yale 
cellars,  range  from  three  up  to  six  feet  in  length. 
But  the  wealth  of  Yale  lies  chiefly  in  the  abun- 
dance of  land  and  marine  reptiles  from  the 
Wcalden  and  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  West. 
There  are  some  wonderfully  perfect  specimens  of 
the  great  serpentine  Mosasanroid  reptiles,  which 
show  that  these  lengthy  creatures  had  fully- 
developed  hind  limbs,  and  were  covered  with 
scutes.  Portions  of  sixteen  hundred  individuals 
have  been  quarried  from  the  chalk  of  the  Western 
Territories,  yet  these  very  fossils  occur  but  sparsely 
in  Europe,  the  richest  museums  having  rarely 
more  than  one  good  specimen.  The  bulky  land 
forms  are  even  more  impressive  and  awe-inspiring, 
though  many  were  harmless  vegetable- fee  ding 
dragons  of  the  olden  time.  Imagine  an  animal, 
sixty  feet  long,  with  a  thigh-bone  seven  feet 
long — the  same  bone  from  a  large  specimen  of 
recent  crocodile  tying  on  it  for  comparison,  bear- 
ing the  same  relative  proportion  as  a  giant's  little 
finger  to  his  whole  body.  Fortunately  the  bones 
were  solid  throughout,  and  the  fore  limbs  were 
much  shorter.  Atlantosaurus  (which  was  only 
cousin-gcrman  to  the  Iguanodon,  described  by 
Mantell,  from  the  Weald  of  Kent)  walked  in  a 
.  semi-erect  position,  chiefly  on  its  hind  limbs 
alone.  In  another  colossal  genus,  one  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebra — usually  the  smaller — is  three  feet  six 
inches  across ;  so,  with  tendons,  flesh,  and  hide, 
the  neck  must  have  been  five  feet  at  least  in 
width.  This  animal  {Apalosaurut)  is  computed 
to  have  been  fifty  feet  long.  A  complete  pelvis 
and  hind  limb  and  foot  of  the  truly  "  thundering 
lizard "  (Brvniosaurus)  lies  in  state  on  the  floor, 
one  detached  vertebra  being  a  good  load  for  a 
horse.  The  pelvis  and  hind  limbs  of  these  bulky 
bird  and  lizard-footed  reptiles  have  much  struc- 
tural affinity  with  those  of  the  ostrich  and  its 
allies,  the  largest  of  living  land  birds.  The"  plated 
lizard  "  (Sfegvsaurus')  was  a  shorter,  robust,  solid- 
boned,  herbivorous  creature,  possibly  of  aquatic 
habits.  It  was  covered  with  turtle-like  massive 
plates,  and  armed  with  long  spines,  some  of  which, 
broken  into  hundreds  of  fragments  in  extraction 
from  the  solid  rock,  have  been  pieced  together 
with  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  museum  work- 
shops. This  animal  had  the  smallest  cerebral 
brain-case  of  any  known  land  animal,  but  it  pos- 
sessed a  second  and  posterior  brain-case — a  large 
nerve  cavity  in  the  first  and  second  haunch  ver- 
tebra;—a  feature  absolutely  without  parallel.  It 
was  thirty  feet  long,  its  nearest  ally  being  that 
"  broad-plated  "  Omosaurus  described  by  Owen 
from  the  English  Kimmcridge,  one  of  the  rarities 


of  South  Kensington.  All  these  huge  reptiles 
belong  to  the  Deinosauria,  or  "  terrible  lizards ;  " 
some  members,  no  larger  than  a  fox  or  a  cat, 
however,  did  not  deserve  their  terrible  name. 
Known  to  have  existed  in  the  Triassic  epoch, 
chiefly  from  footprints  once  considered  to  be 
those  of  birds,  they  were  the  rulers  of  the  world 
in  the  Wealden  age.  In  the  gallery  at  Yale 
devoted  to  the  invertebrate  fossils,  a  very  fine 
series  of  these  fossil  footprints  affords  evidence 
that  some  of  the  larger  species  walked  on  their 
hind  legs,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  that  the 
creature  that  formed  them  was  a  reptile,  and  not 
a  bird,  for  there  are  several  pairs  of  footmarks  in 
regular  succession,  first,  the  huge  impress  of  the 
hind  feet,  farther  on,  the  fainter  trace  of  the  small 
fore  limb ;  and  here  and  there  a  deep  dent,  mid- 
way between  the  hind  footmarks,  shows  the  spots 
where  the  frequently  bi-pedal  reptile  rested  on  his 
hind  legs  and  heavy  tail. 

A  series  of  cabinets  in  Professor  Marsh's  sanc- 
tum contain  the  remains,  chiefly  lower  jaws,  of  the 
first  mammalian  animals  discovered  in  the  Juras- 
sic rocks  of  America.  They  present  a  mixture  of 
marsupial  and  insectivorous  characters,  types  now 
almost  exclusively  restricted  to  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  much  affinity  of  stmcturc  with 
those  from  similar  geological  horizons  in  Europe. 
No  remains  of  the  mammals  which  doubtless  in- 
habited the  shores  of  the  chalk  ocean  have  as  yet 
been  discovered.  But  the  collection  from  the. 
Tertiary  beds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  a 
very  extensive  one,  and  includes  remains  of  the 
ancestral  rhinoceri,  carnivores,  camels,  pigs, 
horses,  and  monkeys,  from  the  study  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  has  deduced  many  important  facts 
and  inferences.  Furthermore,  a  vast  amount  of 
material  awaiting  description  is  preserved  in 
avenues  of  drawers,  a  most  orderly  array  in  the 
well-lighted  cellars,  a  walk  through  which  is  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  the  institution. 
"  The  treasures  of  Yale  Museum  proved  so  full 
of  attraction  that  we  did  not  see  so  much  of  the 
pleasant  city  of  Newhavcn  and  its  surroundings 
as  was  desirable.  The  School  of  Art  collec- 
tion contains  Trumbull's  original  portrait  of 
Washington,  and  views  of  Rocky  Mountain 
scenery  by  recent  artists.  All  the  streets  are 
shaded  with  trees  of  truly  magnificent  growth, 
which  arch  in  aisles  of  verdure  overhead.  Viewed 
from  a  height,  the  "city  of  elms"  is  almost  in- 
visible in  summer,  so  thickly  is  it  embowered  in 
foliage.  In  Hillhouse  Avenue,  which  contains 
many  fine  residences,  Professor  Marsh  has  erected 
his  "  wigwam  "  in  beautiful  grounds  sloping  down 
to  the  bay.  It  is  built  of  brown  Connecticut 
sandstone.  Though  called  a  wigwam,  it  is  a  man- 
sion of  noble  size  and  proportions,  and  enriched 
with  many  treasures  of  art  as  well  as  of  science, 
spoils  of  the  chase,  and  with  every  appliance  of 
domestic  comfort  and  luxury.  Altogether  the 
"  wigwam"  is  a  charming  residence,  and  one  that 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  practical,  scientific, 
and  artistic  temperament  of  its  designer  and 
owner,  "  the  chief  of  the  bone  hunters,"  a  typical 
representative  of  the  hardy  race  of  scientist-ex- 
plorers of  America.  AGNES  crane. 


THE  KINGS  OF  LAUGHTER. 


THERE    is    a  wonderful   affinity  between  the 
things  of  sorrow  and  the  things  of  laughter, 
and  mad  merriment  is  sometimes,  and  often, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  saddest  fellowship 
with  human  tears. 

It  is  Thomas  Hood,  one  of  the  Kings  of  Laugh- 
ter, who  has  so  truly  said, 

"  All  things  arc  touched  with  melancholy. 
Bom  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weighed  down  with  vile  degraded  dust. 
Even  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust. 
Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May, 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
Oh,  give  her  then  her  tribute  just, 
Her  sighs  and  tears  and  musings  holy  ; 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely  ; 
There's  not  n  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 

A  sad  story  chequers  the  life  of  almost  every 
great  humorist.  We  do  not  know  much  of  Shakes- 
peare, but  probably  a  few  hints  from  what  is 
Known  would  remind  us  that  his  life  was  not 
always  one  of  the  happiest.  Cervantes,  called 
by  some  chief  of  all  the  humorists,  what  an  in- 
spiration was  his !  for  years  a  poor  Algerine  slave. 
At  one  time  he  was  pleasantly  sentenced  by  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  to  receive  two  thousand  strokes 
of  the  bastinado ;  and  when  tiiis  sentence  wa.s 
pronounced  upon  him,  he  was  the  spectator  of 
the  impaling  of  three  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
who  had  attempted  their  escape;  afterwards  he 
was  for  long  months  in  prison,  bound  with  heavy 
chains.  Such  was  the  father  of  Sancho  Panza, 
and  the  inimitable  world- renowned  humours  of 
Don  Quixote ;  wounded  and  bruised,  limbs  and 
life  all  jeopardised ;  and  when  he  returns  to  his 
own  country,  and  sets  up  the  profession  of  author, 
he  has  scarcely  a  more  gracious  course  and 
career  in  the  abuse  and  persecution  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Such  was  the  life  of  the  great  humorist, 
Cervantes.  The  life  of  Rabelais  would  probably 
reveal  a  career  of  pain  and  disappointment.  And 
Laurence  Sterne — what  a  "  Sentimental  Journey  " 
was  his  career !  what  a  shadowing  of  gloom 
and  sadness  round  the  whole  1  Little  avails  the 
brilliancy  of  a  saloon  in  Paris,  or  a  banqueting- 
table  in  London ;  he  kept  the  world  of  his  day 
laughing  ;  but  it  was  a  sad  life,  and  a  sad  heart, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  when  the  foot- 
man of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  entered  his  lodg- 
ings, and  room  of  death,  with  a  message  of 
inquiry,  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  last ;  the 
wasted  arm  raised  as  if  to  ward  off  something, 
the  voice   exclaiming,    "Now   it's   come!"    and 


the  frame  falling  back,  after  those  last  word 
stiffening  into  the  rigidity  of  death.  It  is  hi. 
to  think  of  "  poor  Yorick ;  "  his  golden  sleevi 
links  stolen  by  his  landlady  immediately  on  hi 
death ;  his  bed  untended  by  a  single  friend 
scarce  a  friend,  of  all  his  great  friends,  to  folio  v. 
him  to  his  grave  ;  no  bell  rung  for  his  funeral . 
and  his  body  no  sooner  in  the  ground  than  tort; 
from  it  by  "resurrection"  men,  and  stretchei. 
upon  the  dissect ing-table.  Such  was  the  end  oi 
all  those  Shandean  flights  of  humour. 

So,  we  say,  has  it  been  with  most  of  the  greater 
children  of  laughter.  Who  has  not  entered 
tenderly  into  the  pathetic  story  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith !  Here  and  there  emerge  a  few,  like 
Sydney  Smith  in  England,  or  Washington  Irving 
or  Wendell  Holmes  in  America ;  but  in  such 
cases  we  do  not  forget  that  what  seems  the 
comfortable  in  circumstance  is  not  therefore  ex- 
empted from  sorrow  in  soul.  Washington  Irvirtg, 
perhaps,  may  especially  illustrate  this.  That 
pro  founder  humour  which  cheerfully  and  rejoic- 
ingly teaches  and  heals  the  heart,  or  that  laughter 
which  indignantly  scathes,  as  in  Swift  or  Heinc; 
seems,  to  be  especially  a-twin  with  the  gloom 
which  saddens.  In  a  word,  there  seems  to  be  a 
sad  side  to  every  humorist's  life.  Even  Thackeray, 
who  attained  during  his  life  to  such  honour,  fame, 
eminence,  and  wealth — is  there  not  in  all  his 
greater  works  the  low  minor  wail  as  of  a  heart  in 
pain  ?  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  be  so, 
when  we  remember  the  long  and  painful  illness 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  very  tenderly  loved,  and 
with  whom,  before  the  great  affliction  fell  on  him, 
and  on  her,  he  passed  some  happy  years.  Was  he 
thinking  of  those  happy  days  when  he  wrote  "The 
humblest  painter,  be  he  ever  so  poor,  may  have  a 
friend  watching  at  his  easel,  or  a  gentle  wife  sit- 
ting by  with  her  work  in  her  lap,  and  with  fond 
smiles,  or  talk,  or  silence,  cheering  his  labours"  i 
He  was  certainly  thinking  of  early  times  when  in 
one  of  his  ballads  he  beautifully  says, 

"  Ah,  me  !  how  quick  the  days  are  Hilling  T 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone, 
When  here  I'd  sit  as  now  I'm  sitting. 

In  this  same  place — but  not  alone  : 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dcai,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up, 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me ; 

There's  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup." 

And  in  one  of  the  "Roundabout  Papers"  lie 
says:  "I  own,  for  my  part,  that,  in  reading  pages 
which  this  hand  penned  formerly,  I  often  losr 
sight  of  the  text  under  my  eyes.  It  is  not  th. 
words  I  see,  but  that  past  day,  that  by-gone  pagu 
of  life's  history,  that  tragedy- comedy,  it  may  be. 


CHARLES  LAMB. 


which  our  little  home-company  was  enacting,  that 
merry-making  which  we  shared,  that  funeral  which 
we  followed,  that  bitter,  bitter  grief  which  we 
buried."  Thus  it  is  that  in  all  these  masters  of 
laughter  the  merriment  seems  distilled  from  the 
salt  and  bitter  tears  of  grief. 

There  is  no  character  in  our  English  literature 
exactly  like  Charles  Lamb ;  we  have  no  humorist 
of  so  subtle,  and  pensive,  and  refined  an  order. 
His  griefs  make,  him  most  venerable  to  us.  His 
frailties — we  cannot  excuse  them,  but  wc  press 
our  fingers  on  our  lips  when  they  are  mentioned 
to  us.  We  will  not  hear  them  spoken  of  but  with 
awe  and  with  fear.  His  laughter  is  very  solemn 
to  us,  it  has  a  melancholy  cadence ;  it  is  even  like 
an  ancient  masque  set  to  a  solemn  music. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  poor  East  India  clerk,  with 
his  thin,  shivering,  timid-looking  frame  and  fea- 
tures, was  a  hero.  He  gave  himself  no  heroic 
airs,  he  affected  nothing,  and  he  spoke  in  no 
heroic  tones;  but  he  had  a. soul  which  could 
sustain  itself  in  good  convictions  in  spite  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  it  is  to  be  a  hero.  Those 
of  us  who  have  read  that  big,  but  somewhat 
unprofitable  book,  the  "  Life  of  Moore,"  may 
remember  he  sneers  at  Lamb.  They  met  two  or 
three  times,  but  there  could  be  but  little  affinity 
with  each  other.  How  could  there  be  ?  If  there 
were  a.  footman  among  poets,  Thomas  Moore  was 
the  man.  He  was  not  a  poet-laureate,  but  what 
we  may  rather  call  a  poet  lord  mayor.  He  had  an 
amazing  love  for  the  Mansion  House,  and  the 
lace  and  the  gold  chain,  and  especially  the  turtle 
soup.  We  do  not  think  a  man  in  our  age,  with 
any  genius,  could  at  all  match  him  for  the  large 
capacity  of  appetite  he  had  for  these  pleasant 
things.  That  literary  exquisite,  who  could  never 
dine  comfortably  unless  be  dined  at  least  with  a 
lord,  mentions  that  once  upon  an  occasion  he 
condescended  to  what  he  called  "  a  singular  com- 
pany " — in  fact,  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  Charles  Lamb  I  Certainly  we  should  also  say, 
and  not  with  a  sneer,  a  singular  company  1 
Charles  Lamb  was,  he  says,  "  a  clever  fellow,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  his  sister,  the  poor  woman  who  went 
mad  with  him  in  the  diligence  on  his  way  to 
Paris,"  etc.  These  are  the  words  in  which  Moore 
alludes  to  one  of  the  most  touching  stories  of 
human  sorrow.  It  is  a  sad,  sad  story;  Lamb's 
sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  killed  their  mother. 
The  father  was  a  poor,  infirm,  bed-ridden  man. 
After  the  tragedy  Charles  lived  for  his  family. 
He  consecrated  himself  to  become  henceforth 
through  life  the  protector  of  his  sister ;  and  he 
fulfilled  the  vow.  By-and-bye  his  father  died. 
Until  this  took  place  the  release  of  the  sister  from 
the  asylum  where  she  was  placed  was  impossible. 
Even  then  her  other  brother  opposed  her  dis- 
charge, and  there  was  some  terror  lest  the  parish 
authorities  might  institute  proceedings,  placing 
her  life  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  But  Charles 
came  to  her  deliverance ;  he  satisfied  all  parties 
who  had  power  to  oppose  her  release  by  his 
solemn  engagement  that  he  would  take  her  under 
his  care  for  life.  He  faithfully  kept  his  word. 
She  left  the  asylum  and  took  up  her  abode  for  life 
with  her  brother.     His  income  then  was  little 


more  than /'too  a  year;  he  was  about  twenty-two 
years  or  age ;  so  they  set  forth  together  on  their 
journey,  his  companion  thus  endeared  to  him  by 
the  strange  calamity.  Moreover,  love  has  not 
been  thought  an  easy  thing  to  overcome.  He 
had  been,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  his  nature, 
passionately  attached  to  a  young  lady  residing 
among  the  "pleasant  Islington  fields."  Our  readers 
will  not  call  him  a  dreaming  poet — will  they? — 
when  we  tell  them  that  he  renounced  all  those 
hopes  ?  There  were  woods  not  far  from  Isling- 
ton then  it  seems,  and  the  foolish  fellow  frequented 
these  "  shades  that  mocked  his  step  with  many  a 
wandering  glade,"  and  wrote  sonnets  to  the  past, 
and  so  on.  We  think,  reader,  you  will  not  judge 
him  very  harshly;  perhaps  you  will  even  think 
with  us,  that  there  were  nobility  and  martyrdom  in 
this.  In  those  days  he  tried  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  language  of  John  Woodman — "Small 
treasure,  to  a  resigned  mind,  is  sufficient.  How 
happy  it  is  to  be  content  with  a  little ;  to  live  in 
humility,  and  feel  that  in  us  which  breathes  out 
this  language,  'Abba,  Father.'"  And  again, 
Charles  Lamb  says :  "lam  recovering,  God  be 
praised  for  it.  A  healthiness  of  mind,  something 
like  calmness ;  but  I  want  more  religion.  I  am 
jealous  of  human  helps  and  leaning-places  ;  but 
we  should  rather  pray  that  discipline  may  attend 
us  through  the  whole  of  our  lives.  A  careless  and 
a  dissolute  spirit  has  advanced  upon  me  with 
large  strides ;  pray 'God  that  my  present  afflictions 
may  be  sanctified  to  me ! "  He  says  yet  again, 
"  It  is  a  great  object  with  me  to  live  near  town, 
where  we  shall  be  much  more  private,  and  to  quit 
a  house  and  neighbourhood  where  poor  Mary's 
disorder,  so  frequently  recurring,  has  made  us  a 
sort  of  marked  people.  We  can  be  nowhere 
private  except  in  the  midst  of  London."  He 
speaks  of  a  visit  paid  to  Oxford  particularly 
gratifying  to  him,  but  he  says,  "  It  was  to  a  family 
where  I  could  not  take  Mary  with  me,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  is  something  of  dishonesty  in  any 
pleasures  I  take  without  her."  Coleridge  had 
been  desirous  to  receive  her  into  his  house,  but 
Lamb  replied :  "  I  consider  her  as  perpetually  on 
the  brink  of  madness.  I  think  you  would  almost 
make  her  dance  on  within  an  inch  of  the  precipice ; 
she  must  be  with  duller  fancies  and  cooler  intel- 
lects. I  know  a  young  man  of  this  description 
who  has  suited  her  these  twenty  years,  and  maydo 
so  still,  if  we  are  one  day  restored  to  each  other."  ■ 
We  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Lamb's  let- 
ters because  they  illustrate  the  sweet  tenderness  of 
that  gentle  nature ;  and  so,  from  twenty  to  sixty, 
the  brother  and  sister  went  forth  together. 

A  genial  and  gentle  soul,  his  humour  is  of  the 
best  order  of  humour;  it  does  not  deal,  like  that  of 

Jean  Paul,  in  the  magnificences  of  the  universe  : 
e  does  not  play  at  bowls  and  skittles  with  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and,  casting  his  bright  and  vivid 
eye  about,  sketch  the  relation  of  all  worlds  and 
kingdoms  to  each  other.  Of  all  modern  writers. 
Lamb  writes  most  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  men — 
the  Fullers  and  Earles — and  a  continual  plea- 
santry runs  through  his  pages  and  his  thoughts. 
Perhaps,  had  he  not  been  tied  to  his  perpetual  desk, 
he  might  have  entertained  the  world  with  bright 
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iimnings  like  those  of  Washington  Irving,  for  to 
him  he  bears  no  slight  resemblance.  He  walks 
about  London  and  before  our  eyes  like  one  of  the 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  how  easy 
it  is  to  perceive  that  all  his  humour  was  the  veil 
hung  over  a  heart  at  bottom  very  sad.  The  tragedy 
of  his  family,  which  compelled  him  to  be  the  hus- 
band and  father  as  well  as  brother  to  his  sister, 
saddened,  beyond  all  question,  his  whole  life.  He 
wandered  through  the  world  a  wifeless,  childless 
man,  with  a  soul  brim  full  of  all  the  best  loves  and 
dearest  sympathies ;  there  was  in  him  the  sense  of 
an  incompleted  nature.  Charles  Lamb  is  a  fine 
confirmation  of  the  thought  with  which  we  started, 
that  tears  and  smiles,  merriment  and  sadness,  are 
very  near  neighbours  to  each  other.  What  a  pas- 
sive melancholy  mingles  with  tho  humour  of  his 
"  Dream  Children ! "  Who  can  read  his  beautiful 
essay,  "  Modem  Gallantry,"  and  not  wish  that  he, 
of  all  men,  had  been  married  ?  No  doubt  there 
was  ever  present  to  him  an  unhappy  void.  Amidst 
the  joy  and  beauty  of  his  household  hearth,  how 
often  fell  the  shadow  of  a  most  profound  and 
touching  sorrow  ?  Desolation  of  heart  and  of 
home  I  How  could  that  fail  to  make  him  a  sad 
and  suffering  man  ?  while  the  sense  that  he  was 
bravely  and  nobly  performing  a  duty — that,  for  no 
sin  of  his  own,  he  was  cut  on  from  the  delights  of 
wife  and  child — would  prevent  the  indulgence  in 
any  other  than  the  melancholy  of  a  serious  nature 
without  the  misanthropy  of  a  severe  one.  No 
harsh  reflections  fall  upon  the  crimes  of  his  fel- 
lows, or  the  vanities  of  the  world.  He  shows, 
indeed,  a  perception  of  the  failings  of  others,  a 
memory  of  his  own,  and  a  perpetual  struggling 
with  them.  There  is  no  bold  breathing  forth  of 
imagination;  there  is  no  pungent  snappishness  of 
wit.;  but  the  equable  flow  of  a  quiet,  submissive, 
ever-contented  nature — a  nature  that  would  have 
been  contented  with  any  earthly  state  had  not  the 


married  to  a  worldly  wife  he  could  scarcely  have 
written :  "  There  is  a  monotony  in  the  affections 
which  people  living  together,  or  as  we  do  now 
(himself  and  sister),  very  frequently  seeing  each 
other,  areapt  to  give  in  to— a  sort  of  indifference 
in  the  expression  of  kindness  for  each  other,  which 
demands  that  wc  should  sometimes  call  to  our  aid 
the  trickery  of  surprise."  Very  sweet  and  pleasant 
sometimes  in  married  life  is  "the  trickery  or  sur- 
prise," but,  in  the  true  married  state,  this  expres- 
sion of  kindness  never  becomes  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. 

Thus  in  innumerable  instances  laughter'  is 
related  to  melancholy,  and  is  the  turbulent  rush  of 
the  waters  of  grief.  Laughter  is  by  no  means  the 
mere  overflow  of  a  spirit  full  of  fun,  the  clatter  of 
a  heart  whose  joys  are  too  large  and  too  abound- 
ing. We  do  not  speak  now  or  those  sudden  juxta- 
positions of  thought,  of  idea,  and  of  pictures 
which  are  the  life  of  the  table,  of  company,  and  of 
society,  but  rather  of  those  continued  efforts  of 
wit,  those  deep-vistaed  paintings,  those  long-con- 
tinued satiric  or  ironic  cartoons  which  are  the 
heritage  of  ages.  The  depths  from  which  the 
waters  of  wit  and  humour  are  drawn,  determine 


the  measure  of  the  grief  which  is  their  chief  in- 
spiration. Perhaps  it  is  the  experience  of  many 
readers  that  in  those  moments  or  hours  when  in 
company  they  have  abandoned  themselves  most 
readily  to  the  impulses  of  the  time,  when  their 
words  have  delighted  most,  they  have  been  but 
just  liberated  from  confinement  and  toil,  perhaps 
from  the  pressure  of  some  great  grief;  for  what  a 
superficial  estimate  that  reveals  of  character,  that 
common  one  which  pronounces  a  verdict  of  heart- 
lessness,  it  may  be,  on  those  whose  domestic  sor- 
rows have  recently  elicited  sympathy,  but  who 
come  into  society  apparently  with  all  the  wit  and 
freshness  and  humour  of  undisturbed  enjoyment. 
So  have  we  seen  the  recently-stricken  and  smitten 
and  afflicted  amazing  the  listeners  with  the  lively 
and  well-told  tale,  the  witty  repartee,  the  merry 
joke  and  satire,  and  we  have  heard  the  expressions 
of  gladness  from  some,  and  from  others  expres- 
sions of  anger  at  the  wonderful  coldness  such 
life  exhibited.  Alas  I  neither  one  nor  the  other 
appeared  to  guess  that  it  was  unconscious  hypo- 
crisy, that  it  was  the  picture  of  the  poor  bark  float- 
ing out  of  its  dark  haven  of  despair,  or  rather  of 
the  love-begone  heart  shrieking  out  in  unintelli- 
gible tones  the  accents  of  its  own  aching  and 
desolation.  We  may  depend  upon  it  whenever  we 
are  amazed  by  a  great  inconsistency  we  arc  near  to 
a  great  grief. 

Grief  and  wrath  have  been  the  two  great 
prompters  by  the  ink-horns  of  the  Kings  of  Laugh- 
ter. But  wrath  has  been  the  child  of  grief  in  most 
cases.  Grief  is  tender  and  compassionate ;  its 
woes  and  sorrows  have  never  altered  the  colour  or 
the  course  of  its  blood.  The  grief  of  life  is  what 
we  see  in  Cervantes,  in  Tieck,  in  Eichtcr,  in  Lamb, 
in  Dickens.  Wrath  is  harsh,  and  grating,  and  un- 
tender;  its  blood  boils  along,  black  and  choleric. 
The  wrath  of  life  is  what  we  see  in  Rabelais,  in 
Voltaire,  in  Swift,  but  the  spring  still  is  grief, 
sorrow,  and  disappointment. 

It  is  true  there  seem  to  be  illustrations  of  an 
opposite  character.  Sydney  Smith  would  not 
appear  to  have  encountered  many  of  the  griefs  of 
life,  and  his  witticisms  are  a  constant  succession 
of  mere  jeux  d'espril;  they  arc  pretty  rainbow- 
tinted  foam-bells  on  the  waters  of  life.  And  while 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  their  brilliancy  and 
their  point,  it  is  only  the  prejudice  of  friendship 
that  can  draw  any  parallel  between  him  and  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  while  to  a  name  like  that 
of  Lamb  there  is  not  the  most  remote  ap- 
proach. It  is  also  true  that  Sydney  Smith  ap- 
proached more  nearly  to  a  wit  than  a  humorist. 
He  attacked  the  worlrvs  follies  rather  by  satire  than 
by  banter ;  yet  let  us  not  be  ungrateful,  he  lived  to 
a  purpose,  and  he  employed  his  great  and  lively 
powers  to  advance  the  interests  and  the  well-being 
of  humanity.  Macaulay  speaks  of  him  as  the  nearest 
to  Swift  since  the  days,  of  Swift,  but  that  com- 
parison must  have  reference  rather  to  his  selection 
of  subjects,  to  the  fact;  of  his  being  a  political 
satirist,  than  to  any  likeness  in  the  width  and  range 
of  power.  Smith  describes  well  his  own  writings 
when'he  speaks  of  them  as  "  sparrow  shot ;"  but 
Swift's  wit,  when  he  opened  it,  was  like  the  open- 
ing of  a  whole  battery  of  artillery. 


THE  KINGS   OF.  LAUGHTER. 


Thus  ihe  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  seems  to  belong 
especially  to  that  order  which  we  should  denomi- 
nate funny.  There  is  no  indication  that  to  him 
life  was  griefful,  perplexing',  full  of  mystery  and 
pain.  At  an  advanced  age  he  says,  "  Looking 
back  on  my  past  life,  1  find  that  all  my  miseries 
proceed  from  indigestion."  He  was  ever  writing 
or  saying  queer  things,  many  of  which  seem 
scarcely  worth  preserving.  Once,  when  expect- 
ing some  preferment,   he  writes,    "The  Bishop 

of  has  the  rancour  to  recover  after  three 

paralytic   strokes,  and   the  Dean   of to  be 

vigorous  at  eighty-two.  And  yet  these  men  call 
themselves  Christians!"  Writing  of  his  table- 
talk,  he  disclaims  its  persistency,  but  says,  "I  talk 
a  little  sometimes,  and  it  used  to  be  an  amuse- 
ment amongst  the  servants  at  the  Archbishop  of 
York's  to  snatch  away  my  plate  when  I  began 
talking ;  so  I  got  a  habit  of  holding  it  with  one 
hand  when  so  engaged,  and  dining  at  single 
anchor."  He  was  indeed  a  most  amusing  per- 
son. Nothing  disgusted  him  like  an  oratorio. 
"How  absnrd,"  he  says,  "to  see  five  hundred 
persons  fiddling  like  madmen  about  the  Israelites 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Lord  Morpeth  pretends  to 
say  he  was  pleased,  but  I  see  a  great  change 
in  him  since  that  music  meeting."  He  also 
hated  all  theatricals,  public  or  private.  Such 
was  Sydney  Smith.  He  never  knew  the  grief  of 
life,  but  his  laughter  was  a  perpetual  hilarious 
triumph.  He  was  a  supreme  and  wonderful  joker 
of  jokes ;  he  knew  nothing  of  doubt  or  disappoint- 
ment, of  hunger  or  cold,  of  despair  or  death ;  there 
is  perhaps  not  an  intense  nerve  or  ache  in  an/line 
he  ever  wrote  or  uttered ;  but  he  does  not  contra- 
dict, he  confirms  the  theory  that  deepest,  wisest 
laughter  is  a-twin  to  melancholy.  And  Balzac,  in 
his  garret,  living  upon  a  diet  which  would  have 
starved  an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  and  Moliere's 
wasted  and  hungry  heart,  weeping  over  his  wicked 
and  faithless  wife,  whom  he  nevertheless  sought  to 
the  close  to  succour  and  to  shield ;  and  Heinrich 
Heine,  his  aerial  and  spiritlike  humour  and  sar- 
casm, born  and  nurtured  amidst  every  kind  and 
variety  of  abject  affliction  and  nervous  pain — all 
bring  the  theory  of  these  remarks  into  vivid 
light. 

Or  what  of  Thomas  Hood,  who  so  long  kept 
all  England  laugliag  from  year  to  year  with  his 
nimble-footed  verse/  which,  it  has  been  truly ' 
said,  could  run,  leap,  trot,  gallop,  and  also  kick  ? 
Poverty  and  pain  dogged  his  footsteps  through 
life,  and  the  fell  pursuer,  Care,  was  ever  behind 
him  on  his  gaunt  steed.  Oppressed  by  disease, 
and  trouble,  and  pain,  no  doubt  this  wonderful 
Yorick,  this  man  of  infinite  and  many-coloured 
and  textured  humour,  often  realised  in  himself 
his  lines — 

"  Oh,  bed  •  oh,  bed  \  delicious  bed  ! 
That  heaven  upon  earth  to  the  weary  head  ; 
But  a  place  that,  to  name,  would  be  ill-bred, 

To  Ihe  head  with  a  wakeful  trouble. 
'Tie  held  by  such  ■  different  lease  ! 
To  one,  a  place  of  comfort  and  peace, 
All  stuffed  with  the  down  of  stubble-geese, 
To  another,  with  only  the  stubble. 


To  one,  a  perfect  halcyon  nest, 

All  calm,  and  balm,  and  quiet,  and  rest, 

And  soft  as  fur  of  the  cony ; 
To  another,  so  restless  for  body  and  head, 
That  the  bed  seems  borrowed  from  nettle-bed. 

And  the  pillow  from  Stratford  the  Stony. 

And,  oh  !  when  the  blessed  diurnal  light 
Is  quenched  by  the  providential  night, 

To  render  our  slumber  more  certain  ; 
Pity,  pity,  the  wretches  that  weep, 
For  they  must  be  wretched  who  cannot  sleep 

When  God  Himself  draws  the  curtain  ! 

The  careful  Betty  the  pillow  bcals. 

And  airs  the  blankets,  and  smooths  the  sheets, 

And  gives  the  mattress  a  shaking  ; 
But  vainly  Betty  performs  her  part. 
If  a  ruffled  head,  and  a  rumpled  heart. 

As  well  as  the  couch,  want  making. " 

Now  how  affecting  are  these  lines  when  read 
with  the  story  of  the  closing  scene, — the  last  lines 
that  fell  from  his  pen, — 

"  O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom, 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapour  cold  ; 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould. ' 

Then  his  dying  prayer  for  his  persecutors, 
"Remember,  Jane,  I  forgive  all — all" —  then 
the  hard  and  difficult  breathing,  while  his  wife, 
bending  over  him,  heard  him  say,  "  0  Lord  !  say 
Arise,  take  up  thy  cross  and  follow  Me ;"  and  then 
the  last  long  sleep  of  one  of  the  most  imperial 
wits  our  language  can  boast. 


BallCi  of  the  Great  Tar.— A  Peninsular  heroine,  Jean 
Gunn,  died  lately  in  Edinburgh,  in  her  ninety-ninth  year. 

Sean  accompanied  her  husband,  a  private,  who  served  wiih 
is  regiment,  the  79th  Highlanders,  in  most  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns.  She  was  present  with  him  at  the  siege  of' 
Badajos,  and  also  at  the  battles  of  Fucntes  d'Onor,  Sala- 
manca, Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Nivc,  and  Toulouse.  At  the  last- 
named  engagement  her  husband  was  three  times  wounded, 
having  rejoined  his  company  after  his  wounds  had  been  twice 
dressed.  On  the  third  occasion  Mrs.  Gunn  carried  her 
husband  off  the  field  on  her  back.  She  also  assisted  in 
dressing  other  wounded  soldiers,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
laken  notice  of  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  There  is  in 
Glasgow  poorhousc  a  man  named  MacLeod,  who  is  said  to 
be  ico  years  old.  His  grandfather  is  said  lo  have  died  at  a 
still  greater  age.  He  himself  was  bom  On  board  the  Dread- 
nought, and  his  father  was  killed  on  the  same  ship  and  hour 
with  Lord  Nelson.  MacLeod  was  in  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns,  and  had  five  brothers  killed  on  the 
field.  One  of  the  "firing  party  "  at  the  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  died  this  summer. 


Short  and  Sharp, — In  consequence  of  an  announcement 
recently  in  "The  Times"  of  a  revolution  in  Uruguay,  the 
directors  of  the  Uruguay  Railway  Company  telegraphed  and 
instructed  their  secretary  to  make  public  the  reply  they 
received  from  Montevideo,  to  the  following  effect,  viz.  : — 
"Revolution  finished." 

C3.ajn.tion.—"  I  had  always  thought  that  the  civilisation 
of  Japan  was  the  most  wonderful  lhing_  in  history  ;  but  I  am 
now-convinced  that  what  the  missionaries  have  done  in  Terra 
del  Fuego,  in  civilising  the  natives,  is  equally  wonderful."— 
Charles  Darwin  in  Utter  »  Admiral  Sir  B.  J.  SulHran. 


SHORT-SIGHTED. 
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ELECTRICITY    AND    ITS    USES. 

VII.— THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT—  (tontiinttd). 


COMING  now  to  the  arc  lamps  in  general  use, 
we  shall  consider  first  the  Brockie  lamp,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  British  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, and  fed  by  the  currents  of  the  Gramme  ma- 
chine.   As  in  most  others,  the  light  is  supplied  bv 


two  carbon  roils  (F^g.  ,f,  p,  n),  one  of  which  (p)  is 
connected  to  the  pojtjvely  electrified  brush  of  the 
generator  and  the  othej  (n)  to  the  negative  brush. 
The  positive  carbon  (l")  is  torn  down  or  consumed 
by  the  current  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  negative 
carbon,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  arc  practically 
the  same,  Mr.  Brockie  arranges  the  lamp  so  that 
every  half  minute  the  positive  carbon  is  instan- 
taneously forced  forward.  In  this  way  the  electric 
wick  is  periodically  trimmed  and  screwed  up. 
The  action  causes  a  momentary  blink  of  the  light, 
but  where  several  lamps  are  burning  together  the 
flicker  is  not  noticeable  in  the  general  effect. 
The  trimming  is  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
The  positive,  or  upper  carbon,  is  supported  by  a 
grip  clutch  (g),  held  by  an  electro-magnet  within 
the  box  (b),  through  which  part  of  the  main  cur- 
rent flows.  At  intervals  of  half  a  minute,  how- 
ever, this  by-current  is  cut  off  by  an  automatic  key, 
or  "commutator,"  worked  independently,  and  the 
clutch  being  released,  the  carbon  drops  down  into 


contact  with  the  lower  one.  But  this  state  of 
things  lasts  only  for  an  instant.  The  re-closing 
of  the  by-circuit  by  the  commutator  enables  the 
electro -magnet  once  more  to  draw  up  the  arma- 
ture, operate  the  clutch,  and  draw  back  the  upper 

1    carbon  to  the  distance  which  gives  the   proper 

I    width  of  arc. 

J        The  result  is  a  very  steady  light,  as  maybe  seen 

I    at  Cannon  Street  Railway  Station  or  the  Crystal 

|    Palace. 

The  Brush  lamp,  which  is  fed   by  the  Brash 
machine,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.     Like  the  Brockie, 


it  is  a  clutch  lamp,  that  is  to  say,  the  positive  or 
upper  carbon  (p)  is  held  by  a  metal  clutch  actuated 
by  an  electro-magnet  device  excited  by  the  current 
passing  through  the  carbon  and  yielding  the  light. 
But  instead  of  being  regulated  by  an  automatic 
commutator  at  regular  intervals,  it  regulates  itself 
whenever  there  is  any  need  for  regulation.  The 
regulating  device  consists  of  hollow  coil  of  wire 
through  which  the  current  passes,  and  thereby 
attracts  a  soft  iron  core  into  the  hollow.  This 
action  operates  the  clutch  and  supports  the  upper 
carbon  at  the  proper  distance  to  establish  the  arc. 
But  when  the  arc  widens  through  the  waste  of 
carbon,  the  current  gets  weaker  in  the  hollow 
coil  and  the  soft  iron  core  falls  away,  therein  re- 
leasing the  clutch  and  allowing  the  upper  carbon 
to  descend  by  its  own  weight  until  the  proper 
width  of  arc  is  restored.  A  piston  moving  in  a 
well  of  glycerine  serves  to  soften  the  descent  of 
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the  carbon  and  graduate  the  operation  of  the 
lamp.  All  this  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  the  box 
n. 

In  the  Siemens  electric  lamp,  which  is  fed  by 
the  Siemens  machine,  the  regulation  is  still  more 
perfect  and  continuous.  The  current  through  the 
carbons  is  diverted  through  a  pair  of  hollow  coils, 
one  of  which  has  a  high  resistance  and  serves  as 
a  by-path  or  shunt-circuit  to  the  other.  These 
coils  attract  soft  iron  cores  connected  to  the 
rarbon  holders,  and  when  the  arc  becomes  too 
wide  the  influence  of  one  predominates  over  the 
oilier,  and  allows  the  upper  carbon  to  be  fed    to 


the  lower.     This  differential  action  is,  howev. 
best  seen  in  the  Pilsen  lamp,  of  Messrs.  Row. 
and  Fyfe,  the  horizontal  form  of  which  is  shown 
Fig.  6.     Here  a  spindle-shaped  core  or  soft  ir 
(c)  is  placed  between  two  hollow  coils  of 
wire  (mm')  so  that  its  points  enter  a  little 
into  both  coils.     The  core  is  fixed  in- 
side the  metal  tube  (g)  which  carries  the 
positive   carbon,    that    is    the    carbon 
connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
generator.     The  negative  carbon  is  car- 
ried by  a  metal  rod  (d)  supported  on 

the  coils,   whilst    the  positive   carbon . 

holder  runs  on  rollers  (r  r).  Now  the 
main  current  passes  through  the  coil 
(u)  and  the  arc,  but  the  coil  (m'), 
which  is  of  finer  wire  than  m  and  has 
a  higher  resistance,  forms  a  "shunt- 
circuit  "  or  by-path  for  the  main  current, 
and  as  the  arc  becomes  wider  by  the 
wasting  of  the  carbon,  more  current 
flows  through  it  than  before.  The 
result  is  that  the  attraction  of  the  coil 
(m')  for  the  core  (c)  becomes  greater  than  before, 
and  when  it  predominates  over  the  counter-attrac- 
tion of  the  coil  M  for  the  core,  the  latter  moves 
towards  m',  and  taking  the  holder  (g)  with  it, 
brings  the  positive  carbon  nearer  the  negative 
one  and  shortens  the  arc  to  its  proper  width. 

The  Jablochkoff  candle,  previously  described  in 
these  pages,  is  chiefly  notable  because  it  was  the 
means  of  giving  a  great  impetus  to  electric  lighting 
in  1878,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  streets  of 
Paris.  It  consists  of  two  rods  of  carbon  placed 
together  in  an  upright  position,  and  united  by  a 
partition  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  current  passes 
irp  one  rod  and  down  the  other,  making  an 
arc  at  the  top,  which'  gradually  burns  the  rods 
and  plaster  down  like  a  candle. ;  There  arc  four 
candles  in  the  lamp,  each  burning  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  when  one  is  burned  down   the 


current  is  switched  in  to  the  next.  This  current 
is  not  a  continuous  but  an  "  alternating  "  current, 
that  is  to  say,  a  current  which  rapidly  alternates 
in  direction,  being  now  positive,  now  negative. 
The  object  of  having  such  a  current  is  to  make 
the  carbons  waste  away  equally  fast,  and  the 
candle  burn  down  evenly. 

A  class  of  lamp  coming  between  the  "arc"  and 
"  incandescent"  sorts  is  the  semi -incandescent 
lamp  of  Regnier  and  Werdermann.  The  Joel 
lamp  is  an  improved  form  of  Werdermann,  and 
consists  of  a  fixed  block  of  copper,  on  which  rests 
a  pencil  of  carbon.  The  pencil  is  grasped  by  two 
contact  jaws  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  point,  and  the  current  entering  the  pencil  by 
the  jaws,  and  passing  to  the  copper,  heats  the 
point  white  hot,  at  the  same  time  forming  a  small 
arc  or  bead  of  light  between  the  point  and  the 
copper.  As  the  point  consumes  slowly  away,  fresh 
carbon  is  brought  through  by  the  descent  of  a 
weight  regulated  by  an  electro -magnet. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  of  Mr.  Edison  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pear-shaped  bulb  of  glass  (a)  exhausted 
of  air  by  means  of  a  Sprengel  air-pump,  and  con- 
taining a  loop  of  carbon  filament,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  platinum  wires  sealed  through 
the  glass.  The  carbon  is  prepared  by  taking  a 
thin  slip  from  the  skin  of  the  bamboo  cane  and 
charring  it.  The  junction  with  the  platinum 
wire  is  made  by  an  electro-plating  of  copper. 
When  an  electric  current  of  sufficient  strength  is 


sent  through  the  carbon  filament  it  glows  with  a 
soft  but  brilliant  light  resembling  that  of  a  wax 
taper,  but  of  a  power  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty 
candles.  The  absence  of  the  air  in  the  bulb  con- 
duces to  the  durability  of  the  carbon,  which  can- 
not burn  away,  and  such  a  lamp  is  stated  to  last 
from  700  to  1,000  hours.  Mr.  Swan's  lamp  is  of 
similar  construction,  but  the  filament  is  prepared 
from  cotton  fibre  among  other  things. 

The  incandescent  lamp  of  Mr.  Maxim,  another 
American,  is  similar  to  that  of  Edison  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  this  case  the  filament  is  pre- 
pared by  taking  a  thin  charcoal  fibre  and  de- 
positing carbon  upon  it  from  a  hydro-carbon  gas 
in  the  bulb.  This  is  done  by  passing  the  current 
through  the  fibre  until  it  becomes  white  hot  -and 
decomposes  the  surrounding  gas.  When  the  fila- 
ment  has  become  properly  built  up  in  this  way, 
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the  residual  gas  is  exhausted  and  the  lamp  is  ready 
for  use.  The  carbon  loops,  which  are  made  of  a 
double  form,  are  joined  to  the  platinum  conduc- 
tors through  the  glass  by  little  clamps  of  platinum. 
Mr.  Lane-Fox  has  invented  a  somewhat  similar 
lamp,  in  which  the  fibre  is  a  piece  of  charred  bass- 
broom,  on  which  carbon  has  been  deposited  by 
the  process  described.  It  is  joined  to  the  platinum 
wires  by  a  carbonaceous  paste  or  cement ;  and 
the  globes  are  sometimes  made  of  opal  glass,  to 
screen  the  eyes  from  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the 
glowing  loop.  The  Lane-Fox  lamp  is  Ted  by  the 
Brush  machine.  The  Maxim  lamp  is  fed  by  the 
Maxim  generator,  which  resembles  that  of  Siemens. 
Edison's  lamp  is  fed  from  the  Edison  generator ; 
and  there  is  a  fifth  incandescent  system  devised  by 
Mr.  Wright,  which  is  fed  by  the  Gramme  machine. 
In  this  lamp  the  carbons  are  joined  to  the  platinum 
wires  by  small  ferrules  of  carbon.  The  Maxim, 
Lane-Fox,  and  Wright  lamps  are  constructed  to 
give  a  higher  candle-power  than  the  Edison  and 
Swan  because  of  their  thicker  carbons.  The 
Maxim  lamp  gives  out  thirty  candles  ordinarily, 
but  it  can  readily  be  made  to  give  out  fifty  with- 
out fear  of  breaking  the  loop  or  wick.  The  Lane- 
Fox  lamp  is  made  to  twe'.ty  candles,  but  it  will 
safely  yield  thirty  candles 

There  are  two  ways  or  arranging  electric  lamps 
in  order  to  distribute  lie  current  to  them.  They 
can  be  placed  one  after  another  in  a  single  circuit 
or  wire  connecting  U\e  two  poles  or  brushes  of  the 
generator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  where  m  is  the 
generator  or  machin.-,  and  l  l  the  lamps.      In 
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this  case  the  current  requires  to  have  a  high 
electro- motive  force  in  order  to  overcome  the 
added  resistances  of  the  whole  number  of  lamps. 
Such  a  current  is  supplied  by  the  Brush  generator 
or  the  peculiar  form  of  Gramme  generator  em- 
ployed by  Jablochkoff.  These  arc  the  currents 
which  are  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  unless  they 
arc  properly  insulated  ;  and  it  is  by  these  that  one 
or  two  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  through  neg- 
ligence. The  other  way  of  arranging  the  lamps  is 
to  connect  them  singly  or  in  little  groups  by  cross 
wires  between  two  main  conductors  joined  to  the 
brushes  of  the  generator,  as  shown  at  L  L  in  Fig. 
9.       Then    the     current,     instead  ,  of     travers- 


ing  one  lamp  after  another,  splits  up  between  the 
lamps,  part  going  through  one  lamp  or  group,  and 
part  through  another.  The  resistance  of  any  par- 
ticular path  or  channel  for  the  current  is  in  such 
a  case  not  very  high,  and  the  electro-motive  force 
of  the 'current  need  not  be  dangerously  high.     It 


is  on  this  plan  that  incandescent  lamps  are  gene- 
rally arranged  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  cur- 
rents flowing  in  the  wires  about  a  house  would  of 
course  be  harmless.  These  lamps  can  be  mounted 
on  an  ordinary  chandelier. 

The  aim  of  electric  lighting  companies  is  to 
found  central  stations  in  different  districts  of  a 
town,  and  there  manufacture  electricity,  which 
would  be  distributed  to  all  the  houses  in  the  dis- 
trict just  as  gas  is  now.  In  order  to  carry  this  out 
properly,  a  means  of  storing  the  electric  power  is 
necessary  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  stock  in 
hand  for  use  by  day  when  the  generators  were  not 
working,  or  in  case  of  accident.  In  the  so-called 
"secondary  batteries,"  or  accumulators,  of  M. 
Faure,  M.  Volckmar,  and  others,  we  have  a 
means  of  doing  so.  The  Faure  accumulator 
consists  of  two  lead  plates,  overlaid  with  red- 
lead  and  sheathed  in  felt,  then  rolled  up  together 
and  plunged  in  a  vessel  containing  acidulated 
water.  When  these  two  plates  are  connected 
to  the  poles  of  a  generator,  electric  energy 
can  be  pumped  into  the  cell,  so  to  speak, 
and  there  magazined.  On  disconnecting  the 
generator  and  joining  the  plates  of  the  cell 
through  a  wire  or  through  electric  lamps,  as- the 
case  may  be,  an  electric  current  is  found  to  flow 
out  of  the  cell  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
which  flowed  in  from  the  generator.  Volckmar's 
accumulator  is  similar  to  Fame's,  but  the  plates 
are  not  simply  placed  side  by  3ide  amongst  the 
water,  and  the  red-lead  is  filled  in  the  form  of 
paste  into  round  holes  cast  in  the  metal  plates. 

Some  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
of  the  current  from  the  generator  can 
thus  be  reclaimed  at  any  future  time. 
No  doubt  this  is  a  considerable  loss, 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  variable 
power  of  winds,  waves,  and  waterfalls— 
which  is  now  utterly  wasted — could  in 
this  way  be  utilised,  the  practical  gain 
is  seen  to  be  considerable.  Moreover,  thcs« 
accumulators  are  certain  to  be  improved  in 
course  of  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
would  be  very  useful  at  central  stations  or  in 
houses  for  yielding  a  supply  of  current  which 
would  serve  for  household  uses  whilst  the  gene- 
rators were  idle.  They  also  serve  to  regulate  the 
electric  light,  as  they  render  the  currents  from 
the  generator  more  continuous,  and  less  liable  to 
break  the  carbon  filaments  in  an  incandescent 
lamp. 

The  advantages  of  the  electric  light  over  gas 
are  many  and  various.  In  gas  we  are  burning  2 
foul  distillation  from  coal,  and  consuming  as  well 
as  polluting  the  air  we  breathe.  Our  supply  of 
coal  is  exhaustible,  but  our  supply  of  electricity  ' 
is  inexhaustible.  In  electricity  we  have  a  pure 
ethereal  source  of  light,  destined  to  be  the  illu- 
ininant  of  the  future.  The  arc  lamps,  it  is  true, 
while  they  yield  a  brilliant  focus,  give  off  very 
small  traces  of  deleterious  vapours,  but  arc  lights 
are  to  be  used  out  of  doors,  in  streets,  squares, 
and  as  head-lights  on  ships  and  locomotives,  or 
as  beacon-lights  on  headlands.  The  domestic 
light  is  the  incandescent  lamp,  and  in  this  we 
have  a  brilliant  and  mellow  source  which  neither 


ELECTRICITY  AND  ITS  USES. 


burns,  nor  taints,  nor  unduly  heats  the  air.  So 
like  sunshine  is  it  that  it  shows  the  most  delicate 
colours  in  a  very  near  approach  to  their  daylight 
shades ;  and  as  wires  can  be  led  to  places  where 
oil   or   gas-pipes  cannot  reach,    it   is  eminently 


adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  The  pictures 
and  hangings  of  a  room  are  seen  to  advantage  by 
it,  and  it  can  neither  tarnish  gildings  nor  blacken 
paint.  Moreover,  when  it  can  be  supplied  at 
large,  the  cost  will  be  even  less  than  that  of  gas. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  NOTES. 


GLEANINGS  FROM   A  FARM-HOUSE. 

The  topics  of  interest  in  a  farm-house  are 
necessarily  different  to  those  which  cause  con- 
versation in  a  town  household.  Putting  aside 
the  business  talk  about  crops  and  farming,  which 
does  not  among  farmers  of  the  better  class  occupy 
a  greater  proportion  of  home  time  than  the  busi- 
ness talk  of  the  professional  man  or  well-to-do 
tradesman,  the  ordinary  cheerful  gossip  around 
the  fireside  takes  its  tinge  from  the  surrounding 
life.  Thus  animals  and  birds  and  their  doings, 
and  the  incidents  of  country  life,  take  up  a  share 
of  attention  which  partly  corresponds  with  the 
town  or  suburban  interest  in  one's  neighbours, 
and  of  the  two  topics  the  country  one  is  certainly 
the  healthiest  and  best. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  culled  from  the 
evening  talk  of  some  relatives  with  whom  I  spent 
a  few  days  lately  at  their  farm  in  Shropshire. 

A  ROVING  PAIR. 

A  horse  and  a  donkey  on  the  adjoining  farm  had 
struck  up  an  intimate  friendship,  and  were  in- 
separable companions.  They  used  to  stray  in 
company,  the  horse  leading  the  way  and  removing 
obstacles,  and  the  donkey  following.  Their  joint 
expeditions  at  last  became  so  troublesome  that 
the  hoTse,  when  not  at  work,  was  blindfolded,  and 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  taking  the  lead  in  their 
wanderings,  and  for  a  time  they  stayed  at  home. 
Before  long,  however,  the  donkey  discovered  that 
he  could  remove  the  bandage  with  his  teeth,  and 
this  he  regularly  did,  when  the  pair  would  go 
for  a  walk  as  before,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter  to  keep  them  apart,  or  secure 
them. 

THE   INVALID  CALF  AND  LAMB. 

A  neighbouring  farmer  had  a  calf  which  was 
lame,  and  soon  after  its  birth  he  had  a  little  lamb 
horn  blind.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  these 
two  poor  animals  took  to  each  other.  They 
became  fast  friends,  and  would  not  be  separated ; 
the  calf  leading  the  lamb  about  everywhere,  and 
continually  caressing  it,  while  the  lamb  would  rub 
against  the  legs  of  the  calf,  often  nearly  upsetting 
it.  They  even  persisted  in  sleeping  together,  and 
when  one  night  they  were  parted  their  owner  got 
no  rest  until  they  were  put  together  again. 

THE  CAT  AND  THE  CHICKEN. 

One  of  the  cats  in  the  house  had  kittens  about 


the  same  time  a  very  small  hatch  of  chickens  was 
hatched,  and  the  weather  being  very  cold,  all  died 
save  one,  which  was  brought  to  the  kitchen  to  be 
kept  warm.  We  were  much  amused  one  Sunday 
morning  on  going  into  the  kitchen  to  find  the 
little  chicken  cuddled  under  the  cat  with  her 
kittens.  It  was  still  more  amusing  to  see  pussy 
lick  her  new  baby,  who  did  not  seem  to  mind  it 
so  long  as  its  feathers  were  licked  the  right  way 
down,  but  when  the  cat  licked  them  the  wrong  way 
the  poor  little  thing  vainly  objected.  One  day, 
when  we  put  the  kittens  and  chicken  on  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen  floor,  puss  oarried  the 
kittens  back  into  the  nest  and  then  returned  for 
the  chicken,  trying  to  take  it  in  her  mouth,  but 
the  chicken  would  not  be  carried  that  way,  and 
fluttered  so  much  that  we  lifted  it  into  the  nest. 
Puss  took  care  of  it  for  some  weeks,  when  it  was 
unfortunately  killed  by  the  dog.  The  same  cat 
afterwards  suckled  a  little  rabbit  with  her  kittens 
for  a  day  or  two,  until  bunny  found  its  way  through 
the  open  door  and  ran  away. 

THE  STARLINGS. 

There  being  no  pigeons,  the  dovecote  is  quite 
given  up  to  the  birds,  and  every  year  several  pairs 
of  starlings  make  their  nests  in  it.  Apparently 
the  same  birds  come  each  year,  and  the  different 
pairs  are  very  friendly  together.  Last  year  there 
were  four  pairs  living  in  the  cote,  and  when  they 
had  young  ones  seven  birds  would  go  in  search  of 
food,  leaving  one  to  take  care  of  all  the  different 
families,  and  this  one  starling  would  pop  in  and 
out  of  the  nests  in  a  most  amusing  fashion, 
evidently  keeping  all  the  children  in  order  while 
their  own  parents  were  away.  When  one  bird  got 
tired  of  being  housekeeper  another  would  take  its 
place. 

THE   HEN   AND  THE   KITTEN. 

A  cat  had  kittens,  which  were  all  drowned 
save  one,  and  this  one  was  lost.  But  first  I 
should  say  that  two  small  hatches  of  chickens 
had  been  put  to  one  hen  (as  is  the  custom  in  this 
part  of  the  country),  so  one  ben  was  thus  left  without 
chickens.  Well,  the  cat  tost  her  kitten,  which  was 
just  old  enough  to  crawl  about.  Search  was  made 
everywhere  for  the  kitten,  but  it  was  not  found  for 
nearly  two  days,  and  the  cat  was  in  great  distress, 
and  mewed  piteously.  At  last  one  of  the  family, 
on  looking  for  eggs,  put  her  hand  under  the  hen 
whose  chickens  liad  been  taken  away,  and  was 
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surprised  to  feel  something  soft.     It  proved  to  be 
the  lost  kitten,  very  hungry,  but  warm  and  dry. 

A  FAITHFUL   DOG. 

A  neighbour  had  a  horse  and  a  dog  which  were 
much  attached  to  each  other.  One  day  the  horse 
was  taken  ill,  but  seemed  better  in  the  evening, 
and  having  been  made  comfortable  was  left  for 
the  night,  the  dog  being  chained  op  in  the  next 
stall.  Early  in  the  morning  the  horse  was  found 
dead,  and  the  dog  dead  also,  having  hung  himself. 
In  attempting  to- get  at  the  horse,  he  had  jumped 
the  partition  between  the  stalls,  and  was  found 
hanging  by  his  own  chain,  quite  dead. 

THE  NURSING  GRANDMOTHER  CAT. 

This  cat  had  not  had  any  kittens  of  her  own 
.for  three  years,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  old 
cat  indeed,  but  she  was  a  very  useful  cat  never- 
theless, as  she  acted  the  part  of  nurse  to  all  the 
kittens  born  in  the  house,  and  these  formed  a 
goodly  number,  for  five  other  cats  were  kept. 
This  old  grandmother  took  all  nursery  cares  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  younger  cats,  leaving  them 
free  for  other  duties,  such  as  ratting  and  poach- 
ing. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  other  cats 
always  without  any  fuss  resigned  their  kittens  to 
her,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  most  useful 
animal  was  lately  killed  in  a  trap,  a  horrible  death 
for  an  animal  so  tenacious  of  life  as  a  cat. 

THE  POACHING  CAT. 

One  cat  is  a  very  clever  poacher,  as  scarcely 
a  week  passes  but  she  brings  a  large  rabbit  to  the 
house,  hiding  it  under  a  tree  in  tbe  garden  and 
then  making  a  peculiar  noise  at  the  house-door 
until  she  attracts  attention,  when  she  will  imme- 
diately run  to  the  tree  and  bring  out  the  rabbit. 
She  never  seems  to  think  of  eating  it  herself. 

BOBBIE   THE   GOSLING. 

Bobbie  was  a  pet  gosling,  and  I  must  tell  you 
how  he  came  to  be  a  pet.  Bobbie's  mother  was  a 
very  selfish  old  goose  indeed ;  she  began  to  sit, 
but  after  a  fortnight  she  grew  tired  of  sitting,  and 
preferred  roaming  about  to  doing  her  duty,  in 
addition  to  which  she  broke  about  half  of  her  eggs. 
On  the  remaining  half  a  hen  was  put  to  hatch 
them.  The  old  goose  highly  approved  of  this 
proceeding,  no  doubt,  thinking  that  she  would 
like  some  goslings  without  the  trouble  of  hatching 
them,  and  so  used  to  pay  daily  visits  to  the  hen  to 
see  how  she  was  getting  on.  In  due  course  four 
goslings  were  hatched,  and  then  the  goose  did  a 
very  shabby  trick,  she  stole  them  from  the  hen 
and  very  proudly  stalked  up  the  yard  with  them, 
notwithstanding  the  indignant  protests  of  the  hen. 
The  goose  managed  to  retain  possession  of  the 
goslings  as  against  the  hen,  but  she  was  a  very 
careless  mother,  for  she  let  the  rats  take  three  of 
her  young  ones,  and  the  one  that  survived  was 
Bobbie.  The  young  ladies  took  compassion  on 
Bobbie,  and  secured  him  in  the  house  every  night 


for  fear  that  he,  too,  might  make  a  supper  for  the 
rats,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  old  goose 
and  gander  bring  him  up  to  the  back  door  every 
evening,  which  they  did  about  seven  o'clock,  'at 
their  own  bedtime ;  but  Bobbie  would  not  go  to 
bed  early,  not  he,  he  always  stayed  up  to  supper 
with  the  servants,  and  after  supper,  if  the  dining- 
room  door  were  left  open,  he  followed  in  to 
prayers,  and  when  the  door  was  closed  he  waited 
for  them  outside.  Bobbie  was  not  an  early  riser, 
for  though  his  parents  always  came  for  him  at  six 
in  the  morning,  he  often  kept  them  waiting  till 
eight,  as  he  seemed  to  like  having  an  extra  nap 
after  the  kitchen  fire  was  lit. 

G.  C.  D. 


CANINE    INSTINCT. 


The  nephew  of  a  friend  of  mine  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  rather  too  fond  of  cigars  and  pipes.  He 
has  an  embroidered  tobacco-pouch  on  which  he 
sets  great  store.  This  pouch  is  usually  left  hung 
up,  when  not  in  use,  on  a  hook  in  a  certain  up- 
stairs snuggery  of  his,  and  when  he  is  downstairs 
and  too  lazy  to  fetch  it  for  himself  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  his  dog  for  it — the  animal 
having  been  trained  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  and 
slip  it  from  the  hook  and  convey  it  to  his  master 

when  ordered  to  do  so.    Mr. ,  going  from 

home  for  a  few  days,  placed  the  pouch  in  a  carpet- 
bag to  take  with  him  to  the  railway.  On  his 
return  home  the  bag  with  the  pouch  and  other 
articles  in  it  was  placed  on  the  floor  in  a  comer  of 
the  "snuggery"  aforesaid,  and  the  owner  went  to 
his  dinner.  After  dinner,  forgetting  that  the  to- 
bacco-pouch was  not  in  its  old  place  on  the  hook, 

but  in  the  bag,  which  was  locked,  Mr. called 

the  dog  and,  as  usual,  bade  him  go  upstairs  and 
bring  down  the  pouch.  The  dog  trotted  upstairs, 
but  came  back  in  a  few  moments  without  the  pouch, 

looking  rather  guilty  and  discouraged.     Mr. , 

thinking  that  the  animal  was  sulky  or  forgetful  of 
his  well-learnt  lesson,  rebuked  him  and  drove  him 
off  again  upstairs.  The  dog  went  as  he  was 
ordered,  but  sulkily,  and  again  returned  without 
the  pouch.  This  time  the  master  was  very  angry, 
and  threatened  the  animal  with  a  whip,  so  he 
again  ran  upstairs  and  did  not  return  as  speedily 
as  before.  While  the  master  was  puzzling  over 
the  delay  of  the  messenger,  and  meditating  on 
going  to  look  for  him,  a  great  bustle  was  heard  on 
the  stairs — a  noise  as  though  some  heavy  object 
was  being  dragged  or  bumped  down  them  with  no 

small  effort  on  the  part  of  somebody.     Mr. 

went  into  the  hall  to  see  the  cause  of  this,  and 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  meet  the  dog, 
which  had  succeeded  in  dragging  the  heavy  locked 
carpet-bag  containing  the  tobacco-pouch,  and 
many  other  things  besides,  in  triumph  to  his 
master,  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  have 
brought  it  to  you  at  last,  but  why  did  you  lock  it 
up  here  and  impose  upon  me  all  this  unnecessary 
trouble  ?  "  The  dog  had  seen  the  pouch  put  into 
the  bag,  but  had  no  way  of  reminding  his  master 
of  the  fact  he  had  forgotten.  -       h. 
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A    CUNNING  RAVEN. 

My  brother  bad  a  pet  raven  which  used  to  in- 
dulge in  "uncanny"  sounding  soliloquies  wonder- 
fully resembling  a  conversation  carried  on  between 
two  human  beings  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
hearers.  The  bird  was  as  thievish  as  a  magpie. 
The  windows  of  our  breakfast -room  looked  out 
on  a  lawn,  and  just  outside  one  of  them  stood  an 
iron  chair,  like  those  usually  placed  in  lawns  and 

Earks  or  gardens.  The  back  of  the  chair  was, 
owever,  nearly  a  couple  of  feet  distant  from  the 
window-sill,  and  being  high,  not  quite  on  a  level 
with  it.  In  summer  mornings,  from  an  early  hour 
the  windows  of  the  breakfast -room  were  always 
open  from  below,  and  two  or  three  yards  from 
them  within  the  room  stood  the  break  fast- table 
and  sideboard,  on  which  bread,  cold  meat,  eggs, 
etc.,  were  placed  in  readiness  for  the  family  and 
guests  to  assemble,  as  they  usually  did  about  half- 
past  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  More  than  once  the 
servant  in  attendance,  when  he  visited  the  room 


about  nine  o'clock,  missed  eggs  from  the  side- 
board, and  could  not  account  for  their  disappear- 
ance. At  last,  observing  near  the  raven's  perch 
in  the  yard  quite  away  from  the  house  some  sus- 
picious fragments  of  egg-shells,  a  watch  was  set  on 
the  bird,  and  one  morning,  about  8  a.m.,  he  was 
seen  to  walk  gravely  to  the  foot  of  a  wall  at  one 
side  of  the  lawn,  fly  to  the  top,  and  then  walk  on  to 
the  chair  in  the  front  of  the  house.  He  climbed 
on  the  seat,  from  there  to  the  back,  then  on  to 
the  window-sill,  into  the  breakfast-room,  to  the 
sideboard,  and  taking  up  in  his  beak  a  good-sized 
hen-egg,  walked  back  to  the  wintiow-sill,  hopped 
or  flew  to  the  high  chair-back,  then  descended  to 
the  seat,  on  to  the  ground,  across  the  lawn  to  the 
wall,  which  he  surmounted  as  before,  and  con- 
veyed his  fragile  prize  unbroken  to  his  perch  in 
the  yard,  where  he  broke  it  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
tents. How  the  bird  managed  to  avoid  breaking 
the  egg  while  conveying  it  over  so  many  obstacles, 
oyer  such  ups-and -downs,  was  a  marvel. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  AUSTRALIAN   FROZEN  MEAT   COMPANY'S  WORKS.' 


THE  Australian  newspapers  have  for  some  time 
been  describing,  and  speculating  as  to  the 
success  of,  a  new  and  important  trade — viz., 
the  supplying  of  English  markets  with  Australian 
meat  in  a  frozen  condition.  The  experiment  had 
been  already  tried,  a  shipment  having  been  sent 
home  in  the  s.s.  Stralhlevcn  some  two  years  ago, 
the  results  o(  which  were  considered  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  prove  that  the  scheme  was  certainly 
feasible,  and  that  with  experience  it  might  be 
ultimately  successful. 

The  next  shipment  was  sent  per  the  Prolos, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  with  refrigerating 
machinery  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  type. 
The  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  mutton,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  beef.  This  consignment  also, 
though  not  wholly  a  success,  fetched  such  prices 
as  promised  well  for  the  future,  when  the  defects, 
which  were  chiefly  due  to  inexperience  or  care- 
lessness in  shipping,  should  be  rectified.  The 
merino  mutton  was  found  to  be  too  small  and 
delicate  to  suit  the  taste  of  English  buyers,  and 
the  dressing  of  the  carcasses  did  not  altogether 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  butchers.  The 
experience  thus  gained  has  enabled  the  directors 
of  the  company  to  suit  the  taste  of  English  pur- 
chasers, both  in  regard  to  the  size  and  quality, 
cross-bred  mutton  only  being  now  used. 

The  other  difficulties  that  would  be  likely  to 
injure  the  trade  were  :  First,  the  want  of  storage- 
room  on  arrival ;  and  second,  want  of  experience 
and  care  in  thawing. 


it  Sydney,  J.  Era. 


.  KcbdiKb, 


As  to  the  first  difficulty,  Sir  James  McCnlloch 
left  Melbourne  for  London  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  with  the  express  purpose  of  procuring 
storage-room.  The  result  is  that  now  there  are 
at  St.  Katherine's  Docks  eleven  large  refrigerating 
chambers  for  the  reception  of  the  meat  as  it 
comes  to  hand.  Thus  they  are  no  longer  obliged 
to  force  their  meat  upon  the  market,  and  disposi- 
of  it  at  any  prices  butchers  maybe  willing  to  give, 
but  can  wait  until  the  supply  is  low,  and  so  obtain 
better  prices. ' 

With  regard  to  the  thawing,  it  was  found  that 
the  greatest  care  was  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature with  extreme  caution  and  regularity,  for 
the  tissues  of  the  meat  being  rendered  highly 
brittle  by  the  intense  cold  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  burst  if  they  undergo  any  violent 
changes  of  temperature ;  thus  the  juices  of  the 
meat  escape,  and  purchasers  complain  of  its  dry 
and  tasteless  condition. 

There  are  at  present  two  meat  freezing  com- 
panies in  Australia,  one  of  which  is  at  Orange, 
n.s.w.,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Sydney, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Great  Weshi 
Railway.  The  other,  the  Australian  Frozen  Meats. 
Company,  is  in  Victoria,  the  works  being  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saltwater  River,  some  five- 
mi  les  distant  from  Melbourne. 

An  opportunity  of  visiting  and  inspecting  these 
last-named  works  having  presented  itself,  we 
seated  ourselves  in  one  of  the  suburban  trains  on 
a  hot  summer's  afternoon  in  December.  Alight- 
ing at  the  Ascot  Vale  station,  the  tall  smoke- 
stacks of  the  works  were  to  be  seen  across  the 
valley,  about  three  miles  to  the  westward,  and 
after' an  hour's  walk  we  passed  through  the  gates, 
seeing  no  one,  but  smelling  a  great  deal.    The 
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machinery  was  still,  and  there  was  very  little  sign 
of  life;  but  at  last  a  conductor  was  found  able 
and  willing  to  show  us  the  mysteries  of  the  meat 
freezing  process.  We  had,  it  seemed,  arrived  just 
after  a  shipment  had  been  dispatched,  when 
everything  was  quiet.  Indeed  it  was  well  that  it 
so  happened,  for  on  a  subsequent  visit,  when  the 
engine  was  at  work,  the  noise  was  so  deafening 
that  all  information  or  explanations  had  to  be 
given  more  in  dumb  show  than  byword  of  mouth. 

The  natural  law  on  which  the  whole  process  is 
based  is  briefly  this : — The  large  amount  of  latent 
heat  in  atmospheric  air  may  be  brought  to  the 
surface  by  subjecting  it  to  great  compression.  If 
this  heat  is  drawn  off,  and  the  air  allowed  sud- 
denly to  expand  t%  its  original  bulk,  its  tempera- 
ture will  be  lowered  to  many  degrees  below  zero. 

On  entering  the  engine-room  we  saw  two  en- 
gines, one  of  which — of  English  manufacture,  on 
the  old  fly-wheel  principle — was  now  never  used, 
being  superseded  by  an  engine  driven  by  oscilla- 
ting cylinders,  which  was  built  by  the  Melbourne 
firm  of  Robinson  and  Co.  at  a  cost  of  ^'3,000. 

There  are  six  cylinders  in  all ;  in  four  of  which 
the  air  is  compressed,  and  which  are  consequently 
hot  to  the  touch ;  whilst  the  remaining  two  are 
for  the  reception  of  the  air  after  its  heat  has  been 
withdrawn.  On  the  exterior  of  these  the  air  of 
the  room  lies  condensed.  We  were  informed 
that  the  air  in  these  two  cylinders  was  at  a  tem- 
perature of  — 300  Fahr. 

The  air  on  entering  the  cylinders  is  subjected 
to  a  pressure  of  thirty-fine  lb.  to  the  square  inch, 
whilst  a  stream  of  cold  water  .pumped  from  the 
depths  of  the  river  is  continually  circulating  round 
them,  thus  removing  the  b^eat.  Thence  the  com- 
pressed air  is  passed  to  the  other  cylinders,  where, 
suddenly  expanding,  the  temperature  descends  to 
the  figure  above  mentioned. 

To  render  the  air  perfectly  dry,  it  is  then 
pumped  into  an  air-tight  box,  where,  by  filtering  it 
through  a  preparation  of  charcoal,  the  moisture  is 
retained  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  snow, 
whilst  the  air,  being  perfectly  dry  and  ready  for 
use,  is  conducted  through  shafts  to  the  various 
freezing  chambers.  ^ 

So  much  for  the  active,-  a  word  now  as  to  the 
passive  agents. 

None  but  the  very  best  mutton  is  used  for 
freezing  purposes  ;  the  average  weight  of  each 
carcass  being  about  eighty  lb.  When  a  Mock  of 
sheep  arrives,  the  animals  are  turned  into  grass 
paddocks,  and  fed  for  two  or  three  days,  till  all 
effects  of  their  journey  are  removed.  None  but 
first-class  butchers  are  employed  ;  and  with  past 
experience  to  profit  by,  the  sheep  arc  slaughtered, 
and  the  carcasses  dressed  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  both  to  preserve  the  meat  in  good  con- 
dition, and  to  suit  the  taste  of  English  buyers. 

The  carcasses  are  then  hung  for  twenty-four 
hours,  so  that  the  meat  may  become  tender ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  are  placed  in  the  freezing 
chamber  in  batches  of  about  five  hundred  at  a 
time.  The  cold  air  is  then  pumped  in,  and  the 
thermometer  gradually  descends,  till  at  last  it 
registers  the  required  degree  of  cold. 

So  great,    however,  is  the  amount  of  animal 


warmth  in  such  a  large  number  of  carcasses,  that 
the  thermometer  begins  to  rise  again,  and  in 
about  an  hour  after  the  closing  of  the  chamber 
the  temperature  has  risen  to  some  four  or  five 
degrees  above  freezing-point.  The  fresh  supplies 
of  cold  air,  however,  which  are  continually  coming 
in,  overcome  and  subdue  this  heat ;  the  tempera- 
ture again  subsides,  and  is  maintained  at  from 
15*  to  30"  below  zero.  The  freezing  process 
occupies  about  twenty-fonr  hours,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  the  carcasses  are  thoroughly 
frozen,  being  as  hard  as  iron,  and  quite  imper- 
vious to  the  sharpest  knife. 

From  the  freezing  chambers  the  meat  is  re- 
moved to  the  storage-room,  the  air  of  which  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  18°,  for  when  once 
thoroughly  frozen,  a  very  few  degrees  of  frost  is 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  that  condition. 

A  fresh  batch  is  then  put  into  the  freezing 
chamber,  which  is  in  its  turn  frozen  and  stored, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  shipment  is  complete. 

At  the  time  of  our  second  visit  there  were 
about  8,000  carcasses  of  mutton  in  the  storage- 
room,  part  of  which — about  4,000— were  for  ship- 
ment in  the  next  ship. 

The  final  stage  is  from  the  storage-chamber 
at  Maribyonong  to  the  refrigerating- room  of  the 
steamer  lying  in  Hobson's  Bay  awaiting  its  cargo, 
and  it  is  during  this  transition  that  the  success  of 
the  whole  undertaking  is  most  endangered ;  for  if 
the  meat  becomes  at  all  thawed  or  softened  in 
transit,  the  carcasses  thus  affected,  when  unshipped 
in  the  London  Docks,  present  a  most  unpalatable 
appearance,  being  misshapen  and  discoloured,  and 
are  probably  condemned  by  the  inspector  as  being 
unfit  for  food. 

The  present  plan  is  to  convey  the  meat  from 
the  works  to  the  steamers  in  lighters,  but  this 
operation,  which  necessitates  many  hours  of  ex- 
posure to  the  atmospheric  air,  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, even  though  the  removal  is  affected  between 
sunset  and  sunrise. 

On  this  account  chiefly,  the  directors  have  de- 
termined to  remove  their  basis  of  operations  from 
Maribyonong  to  a  site  close  to  the  Spottiswoode 
station  on  the  Williams  town  Railway.  The  meat 
will  thus  be  easily  and  speedily  removed  by  rail ; 
and  if  the  Government  can  be  induced  to  pro- 
vide refrigerating  cars,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
success  of  the  shipments  from  the  Australian 
Frozen  Meat  Company's  Works  will  be  assured. 

— The  annual  meet- 
the  Blind  was  held 
recently  at  Willis's  Rooms.  Mr.  Richardson  Gardner, 
M.P.,  who  presided,  remarked  that  as  some  contradictory 
statements  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  regarding  the 
legacies  left  by  Mr.  Gardner,  hi*  father-in-law,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  it  might  be  interesting  that  he  should  slate 
exactly  how  the  matter  stood.  The  amount  °'  the  legacy 
was  £300,000,  besides  £10,000  each  to  three  different  insti- 
tutions, of  which  this  was  one.  A  friendly  suit  was  insti- 
tuted in  Chancery  with  regard  to  the  £300,000,  and  a  scheme 
had  been  propounded  by  the  Court.  The  interest  of  the 
whole  sum  was  about  £9,000  a  year,  which  by  the  scheme 
was  to  be  divided  into  thirds — one  third  to  be  devoted  to 
musical  instruction,  one  third  to  Instruction  in  handicrafts, 
and  one  third  in  pensions  for  those  who  could  not  support 
themselves. 

8+ 
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PART  III. — HOPES   FOR  THRIFT. 


XIII. — READY-MONEY  DEALINGS. 

OF  hopes  for  thrift  from  individual  action  the 
habit  and  discipline  of  ready-money  dealing 
is  the  very  foremost.  While  men  wait  for 
laws  to  be  changed  and  general  conditions  to  be 
altered,  they  may  be  doing  something  for  them- 
selves of  immediate  advantage  which  lies  outside 
the  domain  of  law,  and  reaches  further  than  its 
widest  power  can  do.  It  is  a  deplorable  but  evi- 
dent fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  very  poorest  have  to 
pay,  for  whatthey  want,  the  very  highest  cost  of 
all.  The  quantity  they  purchase  of  most  things, 
beyond  their  food,  are  very  small,  and  the  propor- 
tionate cost  of  distributing  it  greater.  It  needs 
sixteen  times  the  trouble  and  time  of  the  shop- 
keeper to  put  up  a  pound  of  tea  in  sixteen  ounce 
packets,  than  to  put  up  the  same  quantity  in  one 
packet  of  a  pound ;  and  the  same  trouble  is 
equally  multiplied  in  the  coming  to  serve  the  cus- 
tomer at  each  transaction,  and  the  entering  of  it 
in  a  book.  And  this  disadvantage  to  the  poor, 
manifestly  unavoidable  while  he  is  unable  to  pur- 
chase in  larger  quantities,  and  therefore  at  cheaper 
rates,  in  advance  of  his  requirements,  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that,  wherever  credit  is  given, 
interest,  in  one  form  or  another,  must  be  charged. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  raising  the  general  cost 
of  commodities  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  not 
only  for  the  use  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
supplies,  but  also  for  the  bad  debts  of  such  cus- 
tomers as  never  clear  off  their  liabilities. 

As  a  consequence,  the  poor  man  who  pays  his 
shop  account  most  punctually  and  honourably,  has 
to  pay  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  defaulters,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  best  has  to  suffer  for  the  worst. 

And  he  can  never  escape  from  this  as  long  as 
he  takes  credit  at  all ;  nor  as  long  as,  having 
taken  credit,  he  remains  a  pound  in  debt.  If 
clear  of  debt  and  with  a  pound  or  two  in  his 
pocket,  he  can  buy  much  more  cheaply  than  be- 
fore, since,  firstly,  he  may  buy  in  larger  quantity, 
at  lower  rate,  and  at  less  frequent  intervals ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  distributor,  turning  his 
money  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  it  an  indefi- 
nite lime,  can  easily  afford  to  allow  a  fair,  and 
sometimes  a  large  discount  to  such  a  buyer  from 
the  prices  which  he  charges  to  his  credit-taking 
customers. 

But  this  of  course  will  never  act  unless  the 
buyer  himself  will  do  two  things— firstly,  deny 
himself  till  he  have  a  Utile  fund  of  ready-money 
laid  by ;  and  secondly,  when  he  has,  insist  upon 
a  proper  discount  for  his  cash.  And  as  this  last 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain,  if  only  one  here  or 
there  make  the  demand,  it  will  also  be  the  thrifty 
man's  interest  to  press  his  own  views  upon  his 


neighbours,  and  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
can  justly  claim  the  fair  advantage  in  dealing 
which  their  ready-money  should  command. 


It  may  seem  a  very  far-fetched  idea  to  look  for 
much  advance  in  thriftiness  among  our  people 
from  the  extension  of  the  provident  dispensary 
system.  And  yet  the  justification  of  the  idea  will 
be  readily  found  when  we  recall  the  fact,  well 
known  to  all  thinkers  on  the  subject,  that  to  the 
vast  majority  of  recipients  the  obtaining  of  a 
parish  order  for  medical  attendance  is  the  first 
step  into  the  realm  of  actual  and  habitual  pauper- 
ism. Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be-  said 
on  the  other  side;  as,  for  instance,  that  such 
relief  is  a  logical  necessity  of  the  establishment 
of  our  Poor  Law,  which  I  will  not  dispute,  though 
I  do  dispute  the  logical  necessity  of  people's 
trusting  to  such  relief,  which  is  the  point  of  im- 
portance in  the  matter.  Nor,  again,  do  I  dispute 
for  a  moment  the  frequent  impossibility  to  our 
poor  labouring  classes  of  paying  a  heavy  doctor's 
bill,  or,  supposing  them  to  have  managed  to  pay 
it,  the  small  hope  of  their  emerging  for  many  a 
day  from  the  ocean  of  debt  which  a  long  sickness 
may  have  entailed.  But  there  are  means,  gradually 
becoming  universally  available,  whereby  the  poor 
working  man  may,  if  he  choose,  not  only  free  him- 
self from  the  risk  of  ruin  threatened  by  a  cosily 
doctor's  bill,  but  also  from  the  reproach  of 
pauperism,  which  must  accompany  his  receipt  of 
the  relieving  officer's  order  for  the  attendance  of 
a  parish  doctor. 

And  these  means  are  to  be  found  in  the  joining 
as  contracting  members  the  provident  dispensaries 
now  springing  up  throughout  the  country. 

By  a  very  small  annual  subscription,  the  mem- 
ber who  joins  in  a  good  state  of  health  can  secure 
for  himself  and  his  family  not  only  the  attend- 
ance, without  compliment  or  charity,  of  a  doctor, 
but  that  of  the  doctor,  whoever  he  may  be,  in 
whom  he  has  the  greatest  confidence. 

And  the  importance  of  this  becomes  very  mani- 
fest when  we  consider  the  necessary  conditions  of 
Poor  Law  medical  relief.  A  medical  man  under- 
takes a  Poor  Law  district — certainly  not  to  make 
his  fortune  by  the  salary,  which  is  generally  ex- 
ceedingly low,  but  firstly  in  order  to  keep  rivals 
out,  and  secondly  in  the  prospect  of  being  called 
in  by  paying  patients  in  the  Poor  Law  district 
which  he  undertakes  to  attend.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  his  pauper  patients  should  often 
feel,  whether  with  reason  or  not,  that  their  interests 
must  be  postponed  to  those  of  people  better  off, 
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and  that,  in  fact,  the  mere  fag  ends  of  the  doctor's 
time  and  attention  fall  to  their  share.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  what  is  in  the  minds  or  pauper 
patients,  for  the  zeal  and  kindness  of  very  many 
parish  doctors  is  really  as  far  beyond  praise  as, 
considering  their  condition,  it  often  is  beyond 
belief.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  "parish- 
doctor"  system  is  that,  whether  they  have  con- 
fidence in  his  skill  or  the  reverse,  and  whether  he 
be  kind  or  cruel,  the  pauper-patient  feels  he  has 
no  choice.  Paying  patients,  if  they  dislike  a 
doctor's  manner,  distrust  his  skill,  or  despise  his 
character,  simply  call  in  another.  But  the  pauper- 
patient  must  be  content  with  whomsoever  the 
guardians  may  appoint,  and  for  that  very  reason 
are  apt  to  think  their  doctor  incompetent  and 
themselves  ill-used. 

The  provident  dispensary  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  enables  any  member,  on  paying  his  little 
monthly  subscription,  to  choose  and  to  change 
his  own  doctor  at  will,  and  this  possibility  tends, 
of  course,  to  secure  more  sedulous  attention  from 
the  physician,  while  at  once  fostering  and  reward- 
ing the  independent  spirit  of  the  patient. 

XV. — PROF1T-SH  ARI NG . 

Few  matters  of  more  interest  in  a  social  sense 
have  been  brought  before  the  public  of  late  years 
than  the  details  of  the  system  of  profit-sharing, 
established  with  such  remarkable  success  in  France 
by  Leclaire,  the  head  of  a  great  Parisian  firm  of 
house  painters  and  decorators.  1  have  no  doubt 
the.  firm  was  made  specially  great  by  the  manner 
in  which  its  leader  won  to  himself  the  zealous 
service  of  the  men  in  his  employ.  He  proposed 
to  them  a  system  whereby  every  person  working 
with  the  firm  should  have  an  annual  share  of  its 
profits,  and  admitted  their  delegates  also  to  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  accounts.  Most 
of  his  men  ridiculed  the  proposal ;  but  when  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  they  received  an  unex- 
pected average  sum  of  ten  pounds  each,  the 
doubters  and  mockers  were  changed  to  zealous 
converts  and  hearty  co-operators.  He  gained  for 
his  work  the  best  workmen,  for  his  customers  the 
most  reliable  work,  for  his  firm  the  best  character, 
and  for  himself  a  well-merited  and  universal  respect 
and  gratitude. 

A  few  words  on  Leclaire's  history  are  worth 
quoting.  From  the  age  of  ten  years  to  seventeen 
he  worked  in  the  fields,  and  presumably  laid  by  a 
little  sum,  for  he  then  went  to  Paris  and  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  house  painter.  At  twenty-six 
years  of  age  he  set  up  for  himself  with  a  capital 
of  /40  which  he  had  saved  (let  my  readers  note 
how  this  thrifty  lad  and  thrifty  man  made  a  small 
capital  for  himself,  while  thousands  with  as  good 
opportunities  wasted  their  means  and  failed  of 
success) ;  two  years  later  he  was  able  to  take  a 
contract  for  a  certain  job  of  work  for  /  800.  And 
this  thrifty  man  had  a  heart  to  spend  well  too. 
To  get  good  work  done,  he  gave  his  men  five 
francs  a  day  instead  of  four,  but  only  employed 
the  best  workers;  and  he  made  his  fortune. 
After  fifteea years'  work  be  made  his  men  partners. 
in  bis  business,  and,  in  one  particular  case,  proved 


the  great  truth  so  few  can  learn  to  grasp,  that 
labour  and  capital  are  father  and  child,  not  bitter 
foes.  The  moral  effect,  as  well  as  the  financial 
effect,  of  this  arrangement  was  most  remarkable. 
A  certain  elected  number  of  the  men  were  made 
members  of  a  committee  of  management  (or  con- 
ciliation, as  it  is  called),  and  exercised  a  control 
over  their  own  body,  from  which  objectionable 
members  could  in  due  form  be  expelled.  Out  of 
900  persons  employed,  there  were,  in  the  eighteen 
months  ended  July  31,  1880,  six  cases  of  miscon- 
duct ;  of  the  guilty  ones,  two  were  expelled,  one 
suspended  for  eighteen  months,  one  for  fifteen, 
and  one  for  five  days,  and  the  sixth  received  a 
warning.  There  had  been  no  cate  of  drunkenness  fai 
several  years.     The  returns  of  the  firm  in  18  So  were 


To  read  such  a  story  gladdens  a  philanthropist's 
heart,  and  should  make  us  all  heartily  welcome 
such  a  hope  for  thrift  as  this.  It  has  been  excel- 
lently treated  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  lectured  upon  by 
Miss  Hart.  When  we  think  upon  "  Leclaire's  Story," 
we  are  ready  enough  to  cry,  "  0,  si  sic  omnes !  " 
And,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  much  desired  that  some 
of  our  many  generous- hearted  employers  of  large 
labour  may  see  their  way  to  follow  the  bright 
example  he  has  set. 

But  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
any  general  adoption  of  such  a  measure  as  this. 
That  better  work  is  done  by  better  men  under 
such  a  system,  that  business  prospers  and  brother- 
hood strengthens,  has  been  plainly  shown  by  that 
great  pioneer  of  progress,  and  the  system  of  profit- 
sharing,  therefore,  commends  itself  at  once,  not 
only  to  philanthropy,  but  to  prudence,  as  every 
act  of  true  philanthropy  should  do  to  deserve  the 
name.  But  the  difficulty  of  making  such  a  system 
general  lies  in  the  very  name  of  the  reform.  If 
"  profit-sharing"  is  to  become  general,  there  must 
be  profits  to  share,  and  this  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
An  exceptional  firm,  doing  the  best  work,  in  the 
best  way,  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  bearing 
the  highest  character,  is  pretty  sure  of  work  as 
long  as  any  work  is  going ;  but  ir  all  trade  were 
done  on  the  profit-sharing  principle,  many  shops 
would  be  losers  instead  of  gainers  when  work 
was  slack,  and  the  "  partners,"  who  were  willing 
enough  to  share  the  profits,  would  prove  quite  un- 
willing to  share  the  losses.  In  a  word,  the  system 
works  well  in  good  times,  but  carries  no  warrant 
of  success  in  bad  times.  But  for  this  great  and 
obvious  difficulty,  it  would  offer  a  hope  for  thrift 
and  providence  as  bright  and  strong  as  any  we 
can  show. 


The  excellent  title.  "Thriftless  Thrift,"  pre- 
fixed to  an  essay  of  Mr.  Fremenhcere's  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review,"  admirably  describes  the 
deplorable  disadvantages  which   beset  so  many 
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efforts  of  poor  men  in  the  direction  of  indepen- 
dence and  providence. 

As  we  have  seen  with  regard  to  their  purchases 
for  the  supply  of  daily  present  wants,  it  is  also 
easy  to  see  that  with  regard  to  their  investment 
for  future  ones,  the  very  poorest  who  most  need 
such  provision  have  to  make  it  at  the  highest 
cost,  and  at  the  greatest  risk. 

They  are,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out, 
the  victims  of  a  perfect  host  of  rapacious  rogues, 
and  day  by  day  are  plundered  and  ruined  by  sys- 
tematic swindling.  Their. ignorance,  multiplied 
by  their  poverty,  makes  them  join  so-called 
Friendly  Societies,  which  only  exist  to  drain  the 
life-blood  of  their  independence,  since  they  know 
too  little  of  the  subject  to  distinguish  a  sound 
club  from  a  crazy  one,  and  have  so  little  to  spare 
for  providence  that  they  madly  prefer  to  join  the 
one  that  promises  most  benefits  for  smallest  con- 
tributions. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to  say  men  must  learn 
by  experience,  must  be  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  must  take  the  consequences  if  rash  and 
imprudent  in  their  investments.  Such  sententious 
judgment  is  not  only  cold-hearted  and  cruel,  it  is 
shortsighted  as  well,  for  those  who  give  it  never 
note  that  the  men  they  say  must  learn  by  expe- 
rience are  the  men  whom  the  experience,  being 
final  ruin,  can  never  profit  when  it  comes.  And 
to  say  these  should  be  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  argues  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  ruin 
and  waste  of  poor  men's  providence  is  every  one's 
affair  as  well  as  his. 

"  Nam  tua  res  agitui,  paries  dum  pruximus  arclel." 

While  as  to  the  ignorant  and  swindled  poor 
being  left  "to  take  the  consequence  of  their 
error,"  though  they  have  indeed  to  bear  its  bitter- 
ness in  pauperism,  society  itself  is  bound  to  take 
the  consequence,  and  to  bear  its  cost  in  rates,  and 
its  infamy  in  national  dishonour. 

A  great  deal  in  this  matter  might  be  done  by  a 
small  extension  of  our  present  law  regarding 
Friendly  Societies.  The  Friendly  Societies  Act 
is  .denned  by  the  Registrar,  in  his  most  recent 
report  (1880,  Part  i,  ordered  to  be  printed  August, 
iSSt),  "to  have  for  its  main  object  to  place  before 
members  such  information  as  to  the  true  financial 
position  of  their  societies,  as  shall  indicate  its 
ability  or  not  to  fulfil  its  contracts." 

Now  an  immense  reform  would  be  wrought, 
without  the  smallest  interference  with  any  Friendly 
Society  now  existing,  if  the  principle  thus  clearly 
laid  down  were  applied  to  ever)-  new  society  pro- 
posed to  be  established,  and  if  it  were  made 
illegal  for  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  invite  and 
receive  contributions  to  any  new  Friendly  Society 
which  could  not  show  an  actuary's  certificate  of 
the  adequacy  of  its  rates. 

For  what  would  be  the  necessary  result  ?  All 
existing  societies  which  are  bad  in  themselves 
would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  die  out ;  only  the 
good  ones  would  survive,  and  not  only  survive,  but 
extend  in  acceptance  and  utility  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  difference  would  be  as 
great  and  marked  as  in  the  produce  of  a  field  of 
wheat  if  wc  could  conceive  oT  some  chemical  pro- 


cess which  at  a  given  moment  should  eradicate 
every  weed,  and  leave  for  the  spreading  and  the 
filling  of  the  grain  all  the  space  and  all  the  nur- 
ture of  the  soil. 

XVIII. — WHY  SUCH  A  MEASURE   IS  NECESSARV. 

Many  people  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure,  even  though  it  interfere  in  no  way  with 
the  worst  existing  society,  and  only  affect  those 
which  rogues  and  swindlers  may,  in  future  times, 
find  it  their  interest  to  establish.  I  will  make 
the  necessity  apparent.  All  these  swindling 
societies,  by  promising  impossible  benefits  for 
small  contributions,  compete  ruinously  with  sound 
societies.  Their  principle  is  that  of  the  gold-ring 
trick,  or  the  professing  to  sell  sovereigns  for  shil- 
lings. Supposing  the  true  cost  of  such  provision 
as  a  good  Friendly  Society  can  secure  to  a  young 
labourer  to  be  half-a-crown  a  month,  if  he  find 
another  society  offering  the  same  benefits  for 
eighteen  pence,  he  will  pay  the  smaller  sum,  join 
the  speculative  club,  and  take  his  chance  of  the 
security.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  enormous 
disproportion  which  exists  between  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  claimed  as  provident  men  for  be- 
longing to  some  sort  of  Friendly  Society,  and  of 
those  who  are  really,  in  any  practical  sense,  pro- 
vided against  want. 

This  is  why  there  are  far  more  societies  un- 
registered than  registered ;  and  this  is  why,  even 
among  the  registered  societies,  the  great  bulk 
postponed  to  the  last  allowable  moment  the 
making  of  any  valuation  of  their  funds,  and  why, 
of  those  that  have  sent  in  their  valuations  to  the 
office,  so  overwhelming  a  majority  have  proved  to 
be  in  deficiency  (often  in  very  large  deficiency  in- 
deed) of  estimated  assets  to  meet  estimated  liabi- 
lities. 

In  a  word,  if  the  law,  as  it  very  easily  might, 
prevented,  by  the  measure  I  have  suggested,  the 
formation  of  any  new  society  without  actuarial 
certification  of  rates,  it  would  touch  no  existing 
interest,  but  would  raise  the  general  rate  of  con- 
tribution up  to  the  true  cost  of  the  benefits  sought. 
Till  that  be  done,  all  the  providence  of  the  poorest 
men  will  be  precarious,  and  most  of  it  will  be,  as 
it  is  to-day,  utterly  and  hopelessly  wasted.  The 
better  circumstanced  and  better  educated  working 
men  will  secure  themselves,  the  rest  will  still  be 
plundered  in  youth  and  pauperised  in  age. 

It  is  marvellous  to  see  in  this  direction  the 
blindness  of  those  who  represent  the  better  class 
of  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day.  At  the 
Mansion  House  Conference  on  National  Thrift, 
May  10,  1881,  Colonel  Harcourt,  m.p.,  moved 
the  following  resolution,  based  on  a  letter  of  mine 
to  the  "  Times  "  a  month  or  two  before. 

"  That,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  savings  of 
the  poor,  the  law  should  prohibit  the  establishment, 
in  the  future,  of  any  Friendly  Society  without  due 
actuarial  certification  of  the  sufficiency  of  its 
tables  of  contribution." 

This  resolution,  touching  no  existing  society 
whatever,  might,  as  a  matter  of  plain  philanthropy, 
as  well  as  of  obvious  common  sense,  have  been 


expected  to  pass  without  opposition.    But  it.  was 
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opposed,  with  very  little  success  indeed,  but  with 
great  vigour,  and  that  by  two  speakers  who  claimed, 
as  leading  members,  to  represent  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Foresters,  to  which  organisations  the  reso- 
lution, if  passed  into  law,  would,  assuming  their 
soundness,  have  done  incalculable  good,  and,  even 
supposing  them  unsound,  would  never  have  inter- 
fered with  them  at  all. 

XIX. — REQUIREMENT    OF    EXACT    STATEMENT    AS 

TO  MEMBERSHIP  AND  CONTRIBUTION  BY 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

The  law  already  requires  a  copy  of  the  last 
annual  balance-sheet,  and  of  the  last  quinquennial 
valuation  of  a  Friendly  Society,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  auditors,  to  be  kept  always  hung  up 
in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  registered  office  of 
the  society. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  this  requirement  is  excellent. 
But  it  goes  a  very  little  way.  I  know  of  a  society 
having  two  or  three  hundred  branches  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  central  office  in  Lon- 
don ;  of  what  use  to  the  rural  members  in  Nor- 
thumberland is  the  single  copy  of  return  of 
valuation  which  hangs  on  a  wall  in  London  ? 
And  the  law  provides  that  any  member  who  asks 
for  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
annual  return.  Why  should  not  the  law  compel 
these  returns  to  be  sent  by  post  to  each  individual 
member  without  asking?  It  would  cost  each 
member  less  than  one  penny  a  .year  for  the  annual 
return,  and  one  penny  every  five  years  for  the  valua- 
tion. As  it  is,  the  society  I  referred  to  never 
ventured  to  print  and  circulate  their  valuation 
return  at  all,  until,  struck  with  its  enormous 
deficiency,  I  published  particulars  of  its  condition 


myself  in  the  newspapers,  and  forced  the  manager's 
hands. 

Again,  the  law  should  require  a  distinct  state- 
ment at  the  foot  of  every  scale  of  payment  printed 
in  club  rules,  as  to  whether  all  members  in  the 
club  are  paying  the  full  sums  stipulated  in  the 
rules ;  and  if  not,  whether  the  actuarial  certification 
appended  to  the  scale  has  taken  account  for  any 
members  paying  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  scale 
provides. 

As  this  may  seem  a  far-fetched  and  needless  sug- 
gestion, I  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  I  have  a 
scale  of  rules  certified  by  an  actuary  as  safe  to 
secure  the  benefits  promised  by  a  Friendly  Society. 
It  is  a  new  scale,  put  forward  in  consequence  of 
the  actuary's  valuation  showing  an  enormous 
estimated  deficiency.  And  the  actuary  certified  the 
sufficiency  of  this  new  scale  on  the  condition  that 
every  member  of  the  society  should  contribute  by  it. 
The  society,  however,  consisting  of  14,000  mem- 
bers, did  not  choose  to  raise  its  rates  to  the  old 
members  (that  is,  the  management  was  afraid  to 
take  the  only  possible  step  to  make  itself  solvent), 
and  so,  at  the  present  moment,  they  charge  new- 
comers on\y  with  the  higher  rate,  and  allow  the  14,000 
old  members  to  continue  in  the  club  while  paying 
utterly  inadequate  contributions.  This  difference 
appears  nowhere  in  their  book  of -rules;  the 
actuary's  name  is  vaunted  as  certifying  the  abso- 
lute soundness  of  the  society,  and,  when  it  breaks, 
as  it  must  do,  he  and  the  actuarial  profession  will 
be  most  unjustly  blamed.  And  that  this  conduct 
is  a  deliberate  fraud  upon  all  new  members  is  so 
plain  and  clear  that  no  just  man  can  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  law,  by  such  a  simple  stipulation  as  I 
have  indicated,  should  render  its  repetition  im- 
possible. 


SUst. 


REST  will  be  sweet  in  the  evening,  wben  the  day's  long  labour  is  done— 
Now,  I  must  be  up  and  doing,  for  my  work  is  scarce  begun  ! 
Peace  may  be  dear  lo  the  veteran,  grown  weary  of  war's  alarms — 
But  now  I  am  longing  for  battle,  the  clash  and  the  clang  of  arms ! 

Death  by-and-bye  will  be  welcome,  if  I  have  been  faithful  and  (rue- 
Now,  there  is  life  to  be  lived,  and  I  have  so  much  to  do  ! 
Once,  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  dews  were  not  yet  dry. 
In  the  misty  summer  morning,  or  ever  the  sun  was  high. 
As  I  looked  along  Ihe  road  whereby  I  must  presently  go, 
And  saw  how  great  was  the  journey,  how  fiercely  the  noon  would  glow, 
Life  felt  too  heavy  a  burthen,  and  I  so  weary  and  worn. 
Weary  before  I  had  laboured,  and  longing  for  night  at  morn. 
Weary  before  I  had  laboured  ;    but  labour  has  brought  me  rest, 
And  now  I  am  only  eager  lo  do  my  work  with  the  best. 
What  right  have  I  to  be  weary,  when  my  work  is  scarce  begun? 
What  right  have  I  to  be  weary,  while  aught  remains  to  be  done  ? 
I  shall  be  weary  at  even,  and  rest  will  the  sweeter  be ; 
And  blessed  will  peace  be  to  them  that  have  won  the  victory  i 
But  now  is  the  time  for  battle — now  I  would  strive 
Now  is  the  time  for  labour ;    hereafter  remaineth  a  1 


„uh  u«tai  !,.,„,.„  GooqI 

re!(.  MARY   it.    A.    tlOPPC 
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EGYPT  is  an  arid  and  almost  rainless  region. 
Rain  is  unknown  in  the  upper  districts ;  in 
the  Delta,  or  lower  lands,  it  falls  at  intervals 
from  November  to  March.  At  Cairo  the  showers, 
though  sometimes  heavy,  are  unfrequent,  and  the 
rainy  days  range  from  ten  to  seventeen  in  the 
year.  In  recent  years  the  amount  of  rain  has 
increased,  the  increase  being  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  and  of  tree-culture.  Hence 
that  ancient  country  has  never  been  blessed  with 
the  refreshing  showers  of  heaven,  which  fertilise 
the  land  and  nourish  the  inhabitants  of  more 
favoured  regions.  But  from  time  immemorial 
they  have  always  found  an  unfailing  supply  of 
freshwater  from  the  majestic  River  Nile,  which 
receives  abundant  floods  from  the  rainy  moun- 
tainous interior  of  Africa.  Rolling  along  its 
sinuous  course  for  nearly  four '  thousand  miles, 
from  its  highest  lacustrine  source,  it  reaches 
Cairo  in  a  broad  deep  stream,  and  then  spreads 
like  an  aqueous  fan  through  the  level  lands  of  the 
Delta,  although  only  two  of  the  ancient  natural 
mouths  of  the  Nile  remain. 

The  principal  channel  is  the  Rosetta  branch, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  about  forty 
miles  east  of  Alexandria.  From  this  branch 
numerous  irrigation  canals  have  been  cut  through 
the  agricultural  lands,  of  various  sizes,  but  the 
Mahmoudxh  Canal  is  the  broadest,  longest,  and 
most  important,  as  it  furnishes  the  freshwater 
supply  to  the  city  and  its  environs.  This  canal 
commences  at  a  bend  of  the  river  near  the  town 
of  Atfeh,  and  makes  a  detour  in  its  course  in  a 
sou! h- easterly  direction  to  a  south-westerly  point, 


where  it  skirts  the  shore  of  Lake  Mareotis  and 
the  fortified  walls  of  Alexandria.  It  is  about 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  some  forty-five  miles 
long. 

Outside  the  fortifications,  facing  the  town  of 
Ramleh,  in  Aboukir  Bay,  efficient  waterworks  have 
been  erected  by  French  engineers,  on  a  large 
scale,  upon  the  most  approved  European  system. 
These  are  built  on  a  height  about  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  consisting  of  a  powerful 
pumping-engine,  and  a  large  reservoir  into  which 
the  water  is  pumped  from  the  Mahmoudieh  con- 
duit. The  chimney  of  the  engine  rises  some  sixty 
feet  higher  than  this  level,  while  the  buildings  arc 
substantial  and  elegant,  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
the  whole  forming  a  prominent  object  in  the  land- 
scape. From  this  elevation  the  water  is  conducted 
through  pipes  into  the  principal  quarters  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  highest  house  can  be  supplied. 
Besides  that  advantage  there  are  two  fountains  in 
the  Grande  Place,  an  oblong  square  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  where  the  jets  d'tau 
are  enabled  to  throw  up  columns  of  water  forty 
feet  high,  refreshing  the  surrounding  garden  and 
cooling  the  hot  air  at  noon. 

These  works  were  purchased  by  English  capi- 
talists from  the  late  Khedive  Ismail,  who  now  hold 
in  perpetuity  the  concession  granted  to  the  French 
company,  and  form  the  Alexandria  Waterworks 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  /"35o,ooo,  having  a 
board  of  directors  in  London,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  is  chairman.  To  bring  the  supply 
from  the  great  aqueduct  a  subsidiary  canal  was  cut 
at  the  company's  expense,  and  pipes  were  laid  for 
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distributing  the  water  for  the  town  and  the  ship- 
ping in  harbour.  The  land  service  includes  the 
military  barracks,  police  stations,  palaces,  railway 
station,  warehouses,  factories,  cotton-pressing 
establishments,  and  watering  the  very  dusty  streets. 
Pumping  at  the  works  is  only  necessary  at  the 
times  when  the  Nile  is  at  its  low  level,  there  being 
sufficient  flow  at  high  floods  to  carry  the  stream 
into  the  niter-beds. 

When  these  and  the  distributing  apparatus  were 
completed,  Alexandria  had  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  210,000  inhabitants,  including  the  suburb 
of  Rami  eh,  where  many  Europeans  resided. 
Before  that  the  natural  supply  of  water  for  drink- 
ing, cooking,  and  domestic  washing  was  limited  to 
a  few  wells,  where  no  springs  or  small  streams 
exist  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
supply  was  brought  from  the  Mahmoudieli  Canal 
by  water-carriers.  These  men  had  no  casks  or 
buckets  for  this  purpose,  hut  the  skins  of  sheep 
and  goats  made  water-tight,  which  answered 
capitally  for  carrying  on  camels,  horses,  donkeys, 
and  across  men's  shoulders.  The  opening  of  the 
waterworks  threw  a  large  number  of  the  fellahs  out 
of  employment,  which  created  some  discontent, 
and  formed  a  temporary  grievance  against  fo- 
reigners. 

Not  only  is  this  inestimable  supply  of  water 
from  the  Nile  valuable  in  time  of  peace,  but  it 
can  be  made  the'  means  of  destruction  and  defence 
during  war.  By  damming  up  the  canal  at  its 
junction  with  the  Rosetta  branch,  or  lower  down, 
the  flow  can  be  stopped,  so  that  the  channel  becomes 
dry,  while  the  reservoir  and  filter-beds  are  empty. 
During  the  military  revolt  of  Arabi  and  the  Egyp- 
tian army  this  was  atttmpled.  Moreover,  use  was 
made  of  these  waters  to  inundate  the  low  lands  in 
the  front  of  his  camp  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
artillery,  while  his  flanks  rested  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  canal,  which  formed  a  gigantic  wet  ditch 
for  defence.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  river 
is  at  its  highest  flood  in  August  and  September, 
the  embankments  of  the  Rosetta  arm  can  be  cut 
and  the  waters  made  to  inundate  the  valley,  so  as 
to  drive  away  all  invaders,  as  the  dykes  of  the 
Netherlands  were  cut  in  former  times  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  from  the  country,  who  threatened  to 
attack  the  Dutch  army. 


Where  the  Rosetta  arm  of  the  Nile  branches 
off  below  Cairo,  forming  its  western  outlet  into 
the  Mediterranean,  another  branch  of  nearly  equal 
volume  and  length  flows  eastwards,  these  forming 
the  sides  of  the  aqueous  fan,  the  distance  between 
their  mouths  approximating  to  one  hundred  miles. 
No  large  Canal,  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
Mahmoudieh  conduit,  has  been  constructed 
through  the  Delia  from  it,  but  the  smaller  chan- 
nels for  irrigation  are  more  numerous.  This 
arises  from  the  land  being  better  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  containing  the  domains 
-belonging  to  the  Viceroy's  estate,  and  other  in- 
heritors of  the  Government  territory.  The  prin- 
cipal town  on  its  banks  is  Mansourah,  where  the 
water  supply  is  still  in  its  primitive  condition,  ex- 
cepting at  the  railway  stations  to  Tanta,  Damietta. 
and  Zagazig,  and  the  principal  establishments  of 
Europeans  resident  in  these  towns,  many  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Khedive,  besides  the  palaces 
of  pashas  who  arc  large  owners  of  landed  pro- 
perty. 

About  forty-five  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Zaga- 
zig is  the  new  town  of  Ismailia,  named  after  the 
late  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha.  It  lies  about  half- 
way between  Port  Said  and  Suez,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  canal.  The  following  graphic  account 
of  its  appearance  was  written  by  the  late  Alex- 
ander Russell,  editor  of  "The  Scotsman,"  who 
was  invited  to  witness  the  opening  of  this  great 
undertaking : — 

"  At  six  p.m.  we  reached  Ismailia,  and  were 
driven  over  a  fine  paved  road,  far  superior  to  any 
thoroughfare  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria,  to  a  hand- 
some rondeau,  from  whence  emerge  the  four  chief 
streets  of  the  city.  Ismailia  is  the  only  city  in 
Egypt  entirely  built  of  stone,  and  presenting  all 
the  features  of  modern  civilisation.  All  the  houses 
are  surrounded  by  luxuriant  gardens ;  the  leading 
officials  of  the  Canal  Company  occupy  picturesque 
little  villas  or  chalets,  perfectly  comfortable  and 
well  appointed ;  the  streets,  which  are  kept  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  disgrace  the  Champs 
Elysees,  are  abundantly  shaded  by  sycamores  and 
other  Oriental  trees  of  rich  and  varied  foliage; 
the  supply  of  freshwater  is  plentiful,  and  the  air 
from  Lake  Timsah  is  a  sort  of  atmospheric  cham- 
pagne.   The  lake  itself,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
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which  Ismailia  gleams  in  the  chronic  sunshine  of 
Egypt,  with  her  dazzling  white  quays  and  houses 
half  buried  in  verdure,  like  eggs  in  a  basket  of 
moss,  is  wonderfully  lovely— its  waters  as  deeply 
celestial  blue  as  those  of  Geneva  or  Constance, 
engirdled  in  a  setting  of  dead  gold,  the  far- 
spreading  billowy  desert  sand.  All  this  smart 
little  town,  and  great  part  of  the  lake  to  boot,  was 
but  twelve  years  ago  an  integral  portion  of  the 
huge  waste  that  reaches  from  Cairo  to  Asia,  and 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Where 
steamers  drawing  twenty-two  feet  of  water  now 
float  in  safety,  and  navigate  the  canal,  M.  de  Les- 
seps  has  ridden  on  camel  and  horseback  for  many 
a  mile  over  the  dry  desert  sands." 

This  wondrous  transformation  of  a  howling 
wilderness  into  a  terrestrial  paradise  was  greatly 
due  to  the  construction  of  a  freshwater  canal  from 
Boulack,  a  suburb  of  Cairo.  It  is  neither  so  wide 
or  deep  as  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  but.it  is  longer 
by  thirty-five  miles,  or  nearly  double  the  distance. 
The  flow  of  water  is  abundant  for  all  requirements, 
and  for  any  amount  of  increase  in  the  population 
and  area  of  the  town  and  suburbs ;  also  for  any 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal  that  may  require 
a  fresh  supply.  The  prevalence  of  fever  has, 
however,  hindered  Europeans  from  enjoying  the 
"  paradise  "  of  Ismailia.  Possibly  it  can  be  im- 
proved by  eucalyptus  groves  and  sanitary  engin- 
eering.    No  English  reside  there  by  choice. 

From  Ismailia  the  canal  is  carried  south- 
wards between  the  railway  and  the  saltwater 
canal  to  Suez,  adding  about  sixty  miles  to  its 
entire  length,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
from  Cairo.  This  undertaking  in  itself  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  engineering  and  labour,  irrespective  of 
the  ship  canal,  and  redounds  to  the  credit  of  all 
concerned.  The  conduit  was  finished  and  opened 
out  its  refreshing  waters  to  the  thirsty  inhabitants 
of  Suez  in  1864,  which  had  long  laboured  under  a 
desolating  drought  and  scarcity  of  water  for  pot- 
able purposes,  that  rendered  it  sometimes  as 
precious  and  dear  as  wine.  Even  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  preferred  their  brackish  pond-water  in  the 
desert  to  the  nauseous  compound  at  this 
town. 

Having  arrived  at  Suez  on  his  route  from  China 
to  Europe  in  the  previous  year,  the  writer  of  this 
paper  had  practical  experience  of  the  scarcity  and 
cost  of  freshwater  at  this  famous  overland  station 
for  passengers  across  Egypt.  On  landing,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  hotel  replete 
with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  required  by 
travellers.  Passing  through  a  spacious  gateway, 
we  crossed  a  garden  laid  out  in  the  most  charm- 
ing manner,  with  tables  and  seats  sufficient  to 
accommodate  more  than  two  hundred  visitors, 
where  they  could  partake  of  viands  and  wines 
suited  to  the  climate  al  fresco.  Around  on  all 
sides  were  flowers  in  pots  and  climbers  on  the 
pillars,  sending  forth  their  delicious  perfume, 
while  acacias,  palms,  and  other  tropical  trees 
waved  overhead  in  the  refreshing  breeze  that 
swept  over  the  high  wall  which  surrounded  the 
compound,  rendering  it  a  perfect  oasis  in  the 
desert.  On  inquiry  we  learned  that  the  hotel  had 
been  built  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 


pany, at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  their  passengers 
crossing  the  isthmus.  It  was  managed  by  a 
Maltese  named  Schambri,  who  performed  his 
office  admirably. 

After  a  comfortable  and  refreshing  sleep  in  a 
clean,  nice  bed,  we  were  loth  to  get  up  early,  and 
could  have  dozed  away  until  noon  with  delight 
after  the  discomforts  of  a  sultry  sea  voyage,  espe- 
cially in  the  Red  Sea  from  Aden.  However,  we 
got  up,  and  rang  to  inquire  about  a  cold-water 
bath.  The  waiter  answered  it  could  be  had,  but 
the  charge  was  five  rupees,  equal  to  ten  shillings; 
but  otherwise  the  hotel  tariff  was  moderate  and 
the  meals  excellent. 

On  mentioning  the  matter  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  hotel,  he  proved  to  be  Mr.  Smith,  the  manager 
of  the  P.  and  O.  Company's  large  establishment 
at  Suez.  He  informed  us  that  the  reason  of  the 
high  charge  for  a  bath  was  from  the  cost  of  distil- 
ling the  water  by  machinery  for  the  use  of  the 
cabin  tables,  as  the  water  to  be  had  from  native 
sources  was  not  fit  for  either  drinking  or  washing. 
Pointing  to  a  group  of  buildings,  he  said  these 
works  are  not  only  for  distilling  water,  but  making 
ice  by  refrigeration,  washing  table-linen,  and  other 
requirements  for  the  steamers  and  the  hotel  exclu- 
sively, without  supplying  other  ships  or  companies. 

Observing  strings  of  camels  wending  their  way 
into  the  old  and  dirty  town,  we  followed  them,  and 
found  that  they  went  to  the  market-place  and  dis- 
lodged their  burdens  for  sale.  These  consisted 
chiefly  of  water-skins — that  is,  skins  of  goats  and 
sheep,  so  carefully  stripped  from  the  carcasses  of 
the  animals  and  cleaned  of  their  hair  or  wool, 
that  the  only  cuttings  visible  were  small  orifices 
in  their  bellies,  which  had  been  carefully  sewn  up, 
with  the  legs  and  necks  cut  off  at  the  narrowest 
points.  The  latter  were  fastened  with  pieces  of 
ox-hide.  At  first  sight  these  expanded  skins 
looked  tike  dead  goats  and  sheep.  On  being  laid 
down  they  were  arranged  in  rows,  and  the  in- 
habitants came  to  purchase  them  from  the  water- 


Going  up  to  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
master,  and  the  proprietor  of  several  camels,  we 
communicated  to  him  as  well  as  we  could  that  we 
wanted  to  know  the  price  of  a  skin  of  water.  He 
was  perfectly  alive  to  our  query,  and  answered  in 
good  English,  "Three  shillings."  As  far  as  we  could 
judge,  one  skin  did  not  contain  more  than  three 
bucketfuls.  We  said  it  was  very  dear;  but  he  told 
us  that  the  water  was  brought  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  a  spot  in  the  desert  where  it  was  very 
scarce.  On  turning  to  leave  he  became  anxious 
that  we  should  be  a  customer,  and  offered  two 
skinfuls  for  five  shillings.  As  we  shook  our  head 
in  token  of  dissent  he  seemed  disappointed  at  the 
Giaour's  refusal  of  a  cheap  bargain. 

Arrived  in  Cairo,  we  found  that  the  water  supply 
was  free  to  all  who  could  carry  it  from  the  undi- 
vided Nile  itself,  which  rolls  majestically  past  the 
city.  Irrigation  is  carried  on  all  over  the  lower 
lands  that  surround  the  rocky  eminence  culmi- 
nating in  the  citadel,  and  crowned  with  the  gor- 
geous mosque  and  tomb  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Yet  at 
that  height  there  is  a  well  sunk  two  hundred  and 
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sixty  feet,  from  which  the  water  is  hoisted  up  in 
dilapidated  chain  buckets  worked  by  an  ox.  This 
was  originally  intended  for  supplying  the  garrison 
during  the  time  of  siege.  The  fortress  is  further 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Nile  by  an  aqueduct. 
Successive  khedives  have  erected  drinking  foun- 
tains in  the1  streets,  some  of  them  being  fringed 
with  nipples,  from  which  the  people  suck  the  water 


without  being  able  to  spill  a  drop.  Travellers 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  excellence  of  the  Nile 
as  the  most  potable  water  in  the  world.  If  this 
means  for  cooking  or  washing,  it  may  be  so,  but 
as  a  drink  it  was  insipid  to  our  taste,  compared 
with  the  sparkling  waters  from  springs  and  streams 
in  Europe,  filtering  through  a  rocky  soil. 

SAM  DEL  MOSSMAN. 


WILLIAM  JACKSON,  OF   EXETER,  MUSICIAN. 

AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


TURIN  was  the  first  regular  town  I  ever  saw — a 
noble  "Place."  September  3rd. — Walked  about 
Turin  ;  two  orthree  of  the  streets  are  very  fine  ; 
two  good  squares:  the  palace  a  noble  suite  of 
apartments.  The  pictures,  I  believe,  are  twice  as 
many  as  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  for  the  greatest 
part  very  fine.  Many  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
pictures  were  in  the  collection  of  our  Charles  1,  of 
whom  there  is  here  a  full-length  portrait,  and 
some  others  by  Vandyke.  Not  one  quarter  of  the 
pictures  are  by  Italians,  but  chiefly  by  Dutch  and 
Flemish  artists.  The  famous  piece  by  Gerard 
Dow  (a  physician  attending  a  sick  woman)  is 
celebrated  over  Europe.  I  have  been  informed 
that  when  the  king  was  making  his  escape  from 
Turin  he  took  this  picture  with  him  in  his  car- 
riage, and  presented  it  to  a  French  officer  for 
letting  htm  pass  his  guard.  I  went  to  the  market, 
in  which  was  a  profusion  of  melons,  peaches, 
grapes,  plums,  and  pears,  a  delightful  sight  1  They 
cost  so  little  that  many  people  of  the  lowest  rank 
were  making  a  meal  upon  bread  and  fruit.  The 
windows  of  many  of  the  common  houses  were 
encompassed^  and  shaded  by  vines  loaded  with 
purple  grapes. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Day  of  Deliverance  of 
Turin  (from  the  French  early  in  the  century)  I  went 
to  hear  the  music  in  the  cathedral — the  band  very 
slender,  but  the  composition  good.  I  expected 
greater  things.  Many  processions  of  religious 
orders,  and  figures  of  saints,  among  others  a  silver 
statue  of  Our  Lady  as  large  as  life,  to  which  the 
Torinese  attribute  the  merit  of  their  deliverance, 
and  not  to  Prince  Eugene.  The  Archbishop  of 
Turin  officiated.  There  were  processions  in  the 
street  of  charity  children,  companies  of  trades- 
men, priests  of  every  order,  magistrates,  nobility, 
lawyers,  and  physicians,  all  in  their  robes  of  cere- 
mony. A  very  fine  sight !  Thousands  of  people, 
I  saw  it  from  the  window  of  the  Russian  Secretary. 
The  orangerie  of  La  Venerie  is  the  largest  room 
not  a  church  I  ever  saw.  The  winter  at  Turin,  on 
account  of  the  neighbouring  Alps,  is  very  severe, 
and  oranges  require  as  much  protection  as  many 
degrees  farther  north.  In  Devonshire  we  plant 
lemon-trees  in  the  natural  ground,  which  bear  fruit 
in  great  profusion  if  covered  by  glass  a  few  weeks 
in  the  depth  of  winter.    The  fruit  is  perfectly 


well-ripened,  but  it  does  not  form  its  seed,  which 
is  frequently  the  case  with  plants  when  far  re- 
moved from  their  native  soil.  I  never  saw  lemons 
or  oranges  in  the  common  earth  in  France  or 
Piedmont,   in   both  which  countries  the  cold  is 

freater  in  winter  than  in  the  south  of  England. 
had  often  read  of  irrigation  in  Farmer  Young's 
books,  but  I  never  saw  it  till  I  passed  the  Plain  of 
Turin,  where  it  is  upon  a  large  scale.  The  country 
and  the  city  has  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
Dora,  a  river  whose  source  is  the  discharge  of  the 
lake  on  Mont  Cenis.  It  is  cut  into  manageable 
canals  which  run  or  stop  at  pleasure. 

Monday  went  to  the  Superga,  which  is  1,4.56 
feet  above  the  River  Po.  The  church  is  a  dome 
between  two  towers.  The  dome  within  is  very 
beautiful,  cannot  be  less  than  150  feet  high. 
Pavement  of  polished  marble,  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  dome  of  grey  marble.  Below  the  church 
is  the  burying-place  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia.  I 
saw  from  this  height  all  the  plain  of  Piedmont 
with  the  adjacent  Alps,  and  some  150  miles  off 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Milan  in  the  extreme 
distance,  the  course  of  the  Po,  etc.,  etc.  The  coup 
dail  beyond  description !  The  hill  is  evidently 
thrown  up,  as  is  all  the  country  about  it.  Whether 
it  was  the  action  of  throwing  up  such  a  hill  which 
rounded  all  the  various  stones  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, or  whether  it  was  once  seashore,  I  know 
not.  I  found  a  shell  on  the  splitting  of  a  stone. 
There  are  here  and  there  masses  of  lava,  and  the 
hill  has  everywhere  a  volcanic  appearance. 

In  descending  from  the  Superga  I  had  the  first 
sight  of  Mont  Rosa,  second  only  to  Mont  Blanc. 
It  ascends  to  a  great  height  over  the  intermediate 
mountains,  although  they  are  more  than  double 
the  altitude  of  Snowdon. 

It  would  fill  many  pages  to  describe  the  wonder- 
ful effect  produced  by  the  combination  of  clouds 
and  mountains.  To  mention  only  one  instance.  In 
looking  at  a  mountain  apparently  not  remote,  you 
see  a  cloud  in  the  neighbourhood  which  you  sup- 
pose will  pass  behind  it,  but  the  reverse  happens, 
and  the  cloud  sails  on  before  it,  showing  at  once  how 
you  had  mistaken  the  distance  and  the  height. 
Turin  has  a  grandeur  of  situation  beyond  all  idea 
of  those  who  have  seen  no  other  country  than  our 
own.     Conceive  a  flat  so  extensive  as  to  diminish 
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from  the  sight  like  the  sea,  and  to  be  coloured  like 
it,  from  whence  arise  some  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains upon  the  globe ;  sometimes  totally,  some- 
times partially  hid  by  clouds,  and  now  and  then 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  them.  The  light  and 
shade  is  as  various  as  the  circumstances  which 
produce  them.  I  hope  I  shall  always  preserve 
the  memory  of  this  sublimity,  which  I  consider  as 
a  full  equivalent  for  all  my  disappointments  in 
life ! 

Walking  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
a  black  cloud  from  the  mountains  overwhelmed 
us,  and  threatened '  instantly  to  drench  us  to  the 
skin.  We  took  shelter  in  a  common  "  Vigne ;  " 
the  house  (vastly  hotter  than  those  of  our  peasants) 
was  inhabited  by  poor  people,  and  without  furni- 
ture, but  was  well  built.  There-  was  a  covered 
avenue  of  grapes  and  peaches,  the  hill  covered 
with  grapes,  figs,  walnuts,  peaches,  etc.,  a  most 
delightful  scene !  The  mistress  of  it  was  weeping 
lest  the  hail  should  destroy  her  grapes,  and  was 
so  employed  ringing  a  small  bell  (ui/iich  being 
blessed  was  to  preserve  her  vineyard  from  the  ex- 
pected storm)  that  we  entered  unnoticed.  The 
alarm  was  general,  and  tinkle,  tinkle  went 
through  the  country.  The  cloud  threatened,  but 
passed  harmless.  The  transition  from  sorrow  to 
joy  was  sudden !  We  were  then  noticed  and 
treated  with  lapfuls  of  grapes,  figs,  etc. 

Set  out  from  Turin,  September  13th,  returned 
partly  by  the  same  road  as  we  came.  .  .  . 
Arriving  at  Chamberi  we  took  a  new  road,  came 
to  Aix,  where  there  are  hot  baths,  the  building 
partly  Roman,  partly  modern.  The  water  seemed 
to  me  hotter  than  at  Bath,  but  I  had  no  means  of 
making  a  trial  by  a  thermometer.. 

Descended  a  long  hill  to  Frangi ;  between  that 
and  Geneva  the  country  less  beautiful  than  what 
we  had  left.  In  this  small  tract  were  two  pumps, 
being  the  first  we -had  seen  in  all  our  route;  of 
course  the  primitive  way  of  procuring  water  by 
draw-wells  is  commonly  used.  This  seems  to 
show  that  mechanic  contrivances  are  less  forward 
up:m  the  Continent  than  in  England  ;  but  at  the 
sane  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  water  brought 
up  immediately  from  the  well  is  much  cooler  and 
fresher  than  what  is  pumped. 

The  entrance  to  Geneva  is  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque, a  fine  mixture  of  trees,  houses,  and  level 
greens;  the  lake  perfectly  clear,  tint  blue,  with 
purple  streaks  occasioned  by  accidental  circum- 
stances. .  .  .  The  Rhone  here,  as  at  Lyons, 
is  as  rapid  as  a  mill-stream,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  an  island ;  the  water  as  blue  as  if  indigo  had 
been  mixed  with  it.  .  .  .  In  the  principal 
streets  are  projecting  roofs  supported  by  beams 
and  wooden  pillars  as  high  as  the  houses,  which 
form  a  covered  footway ;  shops  on  each  side, 
but  not  well  filled,  and  very  meagre  and  dismal 
when  compared  to  those  in  England. 

.  .  .  September  us/. — Set  off  for  Lausanne  ; 
came  to  Rolle  through  a  most  delightful  country 
by  the  side  of  the  lake.  Arrived  at  Lausanne 
"in  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain."  Now 
and  then  grand  views  of  the  mountains ;  the  lake 
agitated  like  a  rough  sea;  high  breakers  on  the 
shore.         .    . 


September  13rd. — Set  off  for  Portariiere.  Passed 
through  a  wood  of  fine  oaks.  This  is  remarked  3; 
the  first  circumstance  of  the  kind  which  occurred 
since  leaving  England.  At  the  bottom,  before 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Jura,  is  an  assemblage  of 
highly  picturesque  objects.  A  ruin  of  a  castle  on 
a  perpendicular  rock  rising  from  a  stream  agitated 
in  the  roughest  and  grandest  manner,  the  rocky 
sides  overhung  with  woods.  A  bridge  crosses  the 
gully,  from  whence  might  be  made  drawings  of  the 
sublimest  character. 

Before  we  passed  it  day  had  closed  in,  so  that 
though  we  had  light  enough  to  see,  there  was  not 
enough  to  use  the  pencil.  I  lamented  the  loss  of 
an  opportunity  never  to  be  recovered.  The  horses 
tired  ;  we  walked  up  the  mountain  about  2,000 
feet,  through  woods  of  fir,  and  came  to  a  single 
house,  where  we  slept.  In  traversing  the  Juras 
we  passed  some  villages  where  the  nouses  had 
roofs  so  far  projecting  beyond  the  side  walls  as  lo 
give  room  for  stores  of  wood  and  offices. 

September  t$th. — Came  to  Plombiefes,  one  of 
the  hot  watering-places  in  the  season  much  fre- 
quented. To  compare  it  to  Bath  would  be  like 
weighing  the  Republic  of  Geneva  against  the 
Empire  of  Russia.  However,  the  inhabitants 
gave  themselves  airs  of  consequence  as  if  they 
were  used  to  great  folks  I  .  .  .  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  had  just  left  this  town,  where  he  had 
much  diverted  the  people  by  a  horse-race.  The 
hot  spring,  like  that  at  Bath  and  Aix,  rises  amid 
high  hills,  and  is  so  hot  that  you  cannot  suffer 
your  hand  to  remain  in  it: 

September  i6th. — To  Epinal,  to  Charmes,  crossed 
the  Moselle.  The  town  well  designed,  with  broad 
and  straight  streets.  .  .  .  The  church,  near  the 
market-place,  within  is  good.  The  organ  by  far  the 
bestl  have  yet  heard  on  the  Continent;  it  has  many 
stops  which  the  English  ones  are  without.  The 
organist  showed  me  what  he  called  an  "  English 
pianoforte."  It  was  a  very  bad  one  of  the  Swiss 
make.  I  ought  not  to  quit  Nancy  without  re- 
marking that  the  only  time  we  saw  the  host 
carrying  through  the  street  was  in  this  city. 

Metz,  a  large  city,  and  noble  cathedral.  Here 
I  first  saw  why  the  "Rood-loft"  (of  late  the 
organ-loft)  was  so  named.  A  gigantic  crucifix 
stood  on  it  looking  towards  the  west ;  one  of  the 
most  disgusting  sights  that  can  be  imagined, 
painted  in  natural  colours  and  streaming  with 
blood  I  I  really  am  a  Protestant  from  taste  as  well 
as  principle. 

Luxembourg.  The  adjacent  rocks  levelled  to 
prevent  shelter  from  the  cannon  on  the  fortifica- 
tion. In  this  city,  as  we  were  informed,  is  only 
one  well,  180  feet  deep.  It  is  of  course  made  a 
thing  of  consequence.  Near  it  is  a  reservoir, 
from  whence  tne  water  is  drawn  by  those  who 
come  for  it,  which  is  supplied  from  the  well  by 
the  labour  of  asses.  The  appearance  is  very 
handsome,  and  the-  whole  bomb-proof.  As  we 
preferred  the  farthest  way  about  when  we  went 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  because  we  would  travel  in 
the  same  track  as  Steme,  so  a  wish  to  find  out  the 
tree  which  has  Rosalind's  name  on  it  brought  us 
to  the  Forest  of  Arden.  Alas!  no  trees  were 
there,  nor  anything  worth  the  least  attention ;  but 
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being  willing  to  have  some  memorial  of  my  friend 
Jaques,  I  made  a  drawing,  the  last  I  made  on  this 
expedition.  The  water,  no  doubt,  still  retains  the 
tears  of  the  poor  stag  ! 

After  passing  some  considerable  places  we 
arrived  at  Namur.  Fine  appearance  from  without ; 
a  dome  and  spires ;  citadel  on  a  rock.  Cliffs  by 
the  Meuse,  which  is  larger  than  the  Moselle. 
Fortifications  demolished,  and  gardens  in  their 
place.  Buildings  old-fashioned  but  handsome. 
The  cathedral,  a  little  St.  Paul's,  very  beautiful  in 
itself,  but  much  disguised  by  horrid  altars  and 
execrable  pictures.  Pavement  black-and-white 
marble  polished.  It  is  the  best  designed  church 
I  had  yet  seen.  Upon  my  expressing  my  great 
approbation  of  it,  the  sacristan  said  he  should 
repeat  my  words  to  the  architect,  who  was  alive, 
it  being  the  first  compliment  he  bad  received  upon 
his  performance. 

October  is/. — Came  to  Brussels  through  the 
Forest  of  Sogne,  which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  a 
large  plantation  of  beech-trees,  a  portion  of  which 
is  cut  down  every  year  when  it  has  been  growing 
a  century,  to  supply  the  adjoining  city  with  fire- 
wood, so  that  its  appearance  is  not  that  of  a 
forest.  Here  let  me  remark  that  I  had  seen 
nothing  upon  the  Continent  that  would  give  an 
Englishman  the  idea  of  a  forest  or  a  fine  wood. 

I  had  conceived  from  the  term  "  LowCountries  " 
that  Flanders  was  as  flat  as  a  table.  That  notion 
was  first  a  little  shocked  at  Namur,  but  perfectly 
demolished  at  Brussels,  where  the  hills  are  high 
and  steep  as  at  Lausanne.  Perhaps  the  terms 
"high"  and  "low"  have  a  different  meaning,  or 
at  least  a  different  application  than  we  commonly 
apprehend.  High  Germany  is  the  eastern  part  of 
the  empire  and  Low  Germany  the  western.  The 
German  language  they  term  "High  Dutch,"  as 
they  call  that  of  Holland  "  Low  Dutch." 

The  Park  (in  Brussels)  is  a  very  fine  place ;  the 
arsenal  contains  many  relics  of  the  generals  of 
the  Low  Country  wars — Prince  of  Parma,  Duke  of 
Alva,  Don  John,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  v — 
their  armour,  swords,  shields,  etc.  Many  of  the 
pieces  arc  very  curious,  for  their  workmanship  as 
well  as  for  belonging  to  great  personages  we  have 
read  much  of  ...  In  the  town-house  I  saw 
the  most  beautiful  lace  imaginable,  very  superior 
in  point  of  design  to  that  of  Honiton. 

Came  to  Antwerp,  a  noble  old  town,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  unadulterated  Low  Country  style  ; 
many  streets  of  much  the  same  degree  of  excel- 
lence. .  .  .  The  great  church  is  large ;  not  very 
handsome  at  best.  The  walls  being  covered  by 
what  they  think  ornaments  and  wretched  altars  at 
almost  every  pillar,  it  is  the  most  disagreeable, 
whitewashed  thing  I  ever  saw ;  but  as  it  contains 
Rubens'  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  that  is  an 
answer  to  all  objections.  The  Tower  exceeds 
every  idea  I  had  formed  of  it.  Exquisitely  beauti- 
ful !  Never  had  justice  done  to  it  in  any  descrip- 
tion, painting  or  print,  of  it  I  ever  saw.  Near  it 
a  "  place,"  with  magnificent  Low  Country  build- 
ings, which,  with  the  Tower,  is  perfection  itself 
in  this  style  of  effect.  ...  I  saw  no  grass  in  the 
streets,  aa  1  had  been  taught  to  expect,  nor  in  any 
respect  is  the  city  so  desolate  as  represented.  The 


council  board  in  the  academy  is  surrounded  with 
chairs,  which  have  on  their  backs  the  names  of 
many  old  artists. 

.  .  .  Calais.  Windbound  for  a  day.  At  the  inn 
I  found  a  history  of  Calais,  written  by  a  native. 
In  it  was  this  new  and  curious  remark  :  "  That  in 
those  battles  between  the  French  and  English,  in 
which  the  English  were  victorious,  their  armies 
chiefly  consisted  of  French  soldiers,  taken  from 
the  provinces,  at  that  time  under  English  tyranny, 
so  that  if  the  French  were  beaten  it  was  by  their 
own  countrymen  1 " 

Although  this  town  is  nearer  to  England  than 
any  other,  it  is  more  foreign  in  the  appearance  of 
the  people  than  more  remote  places.  .  .  . 

October  lolk. — Embarked  for  Dover,  where  we 
arrived  after  a  stormy  and  indeed  dangerous  pas- 
sage. 

October  nth, — Came  to  London.  My  eyes,  of 
late  accustomed  to  the  lofty  buildings  of  Flanders, 
did  not  well  relish  the  stunted  houses  of  our 
capital,  which,  I  must  own,  in  that  respect,  ap- 
peared to  disadvantage. 


A  Pathetic  Story.— Serjeant  Ballantine  relates  that  he  met 
at  dinner  Mr.  Stirling,  long  the  stage-manager  of  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre.  "He  told  me  a  little  stoty  thai  pleased  roc.  It 
was  of  three  young  children  who  were  fairies  or  angels  in  the 
Christmas  pantomime.  It  was  on  one  of  the  bitter  snowy 
nights,  and  all  the  vehicles  were  off  the  road.  The  eldest  of  the 
three  was  only  eight  years  old.  The  (wo  infants,  each  cling- 
ing to  the  arm  of  the  chirr  child,  set  off  (□  walk  to  Camber- 
welL  and  got  there  safely.  How  soon  necessity  teaches 
courage  and  self-reliance  ! ' 

Coal  Atfwt  In  Qarieni.— It  is  the  common  opinion  that 
coal  ashes  are  of  little  or  no  value.  This  is  an  error.  Their 
benefit  is  of  a  two-fold  nature — they  favour  moisture  and 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil.  They  serve  admirably  as  a 
mulch,  either  on  the  surface  or  mixed  with  the  surface  soil, 
the  latter  being  the  best.  As  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for 
general  farm  purposes,   they  are  used  in  gardens,  around 
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.  particularly  for  potatoes,  which  largely 
lilted  with  the  .surface  soil  and  occasion- 
ally stirred,  they  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  trees  and 
shrubs,  keeping  up  an  uninterupted  growth  during  a  drought 
if  the  applies' ion  is  liberal  and  welt  woiked  in.  Where  used 
in  a  garden,  the  earlier  they  are  applied  the  better.  The 
ground  having  been  previously  worked,  spread  evenly  about 
one  inch  thick  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  few  inches  of  soil. 
Where  the  soil  is  quite  heavy  more  ashes  should  be  tued  and 
worked  in  proportionally  deeper,  answering  both  as  mulch 
and  as  soil  to  f>r°w  the  plant ;  in  the  other  case,  where  the 
soil  is  good,  principally  as  a  mulch.  In  both  cases  manure 
is  an  advantage,  either  liquid  or  reduced  to  a  fine  state,  as 
Coal  ashes  possess  little  fertilising  material.  The  effect  will 
not  be  visible  before  the  season  is  somewhat  idvanced. 
After  that  it  will  show,  i.s  Lest  work  being  dpne  in  hot,  dry 
weather.  The  effect  will  last  several  years,  depending  upon 
how  much  is  used. — Camthy  CmlUman. 


"Water  KU. — "Dig  a  pit  upon  the  seashore  somewhat 
above  the  high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the  low- 
water  mark  ;  and  as  the  tide  comes  to  it  will  till  with  water, 
fresh  and  potable.  This  is  commonly  practised  upon  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  where  other  fresh  water  is  wanting.  And 
Carearknew  this  well  when  he  was  besieged  in  Alexandria  ; 
for  by  riigging  of  pits  in  the  seashore,  he  did  frustrate  the 
laborious  worts  of  the  enemies,  which  had  turned  the  sea 
water  upon  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  and  so  saved  his  army, 
being  then  in  desperation."— Bacon ;   "JVal.  Hist." 
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Saved  Ahmed  Bey  Akabi,  the  leader  of  the  so-called  Nationalist  party,  and  head  of  the  recent  rebellion,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1836,  in  (he  province  of  Sharkiyeh,  in  Lower  Egypt.  He  claims  descent  in  the  male  line  from  Husseyn,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Prophet  Mahomed,  and  is,  therefore,  of  a  family  reputed  holy  by  the  Moslems,  though  his  mother  was  an 
Egyptian  •  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  but  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  During  the  reign 
of  the  late  khedive  he  was  cashiered,  it  is  said,  on  a  false  charge  ;  and  when  reinstated  appears  to  have  soon  made  himself  the 
champion  of  the  army,  which  had  also  its  grievances.  He  rose  rapidly  to  power.  How  he  used  his  influence,  and  with  what 
results,  all  Europe  knows. 


Cairo. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  notes  from  Cairo,  in 

illustration  of  our  frontispiece,  to  Rogers  Bey,  the  well-known 

Oriental  scholar  and  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  Cairene 

mosques. 

' '  The  view  is  taken  from  a  spot  outside  Bab  al  Waiir,  a 
gate  of  the  city  just  below  the  citadel.  The  principal  object 
in  view  is  the  mausoleum  of  Sidi  Muhammad,  of  whose 
history  I  know  nothing,  but  the  building  is  in  the  style  of  art 
prevailing  under  the  Mameluke  sovereigns,  and  is  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation. 

"  The  minaret  to  the  right  is  that  of  the  mosque  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Ibrahim  Agha,  but  formerly  called  the 
Mosque  of  Ak  Sinkor.  It  is  situated  in  a  street  leading  from 
Bab-al-Mutwally  to  the  citadel,  formerly  called  al  iabb&ny, 
or  st  raw- market. 

"  Of  the  hundreds  of  mosques  in  Cairo  this  is  one  that 
attracts  the  special  attention  of  visitors  on  account  of  its 
interior  Eastern  wall  of  about  forty.two  yards  long  and  four 
yards  high,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  encaustic  tiles, 


painted  with  blue  and  green   flowers  on  a  white  ground. 
Some  of  them  are  arranged  in  panels,  with  cypress- trees. 


know  of. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  court  of  this  mosque  is  a  tank  for 
ablution,  supplied  from  a  well  outside,  about  which  a  story 
is  naively  related  by  Al-Makrizy,  the  celebrated  Arabic 
historian,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  Ak  Sinkor  was  a  Turkish  slave  belonging  to  al-Malik-an- 
Nasu  Muhammad  ibn  Kalafln,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Amir,  and  he  occupied  many  important  posts  in  the 
Government  of  Egypt  and  Syria  during  that  reign,  which  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  bequeathed  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  mosque  several  villages  near  Aleppo, 
the  annual  revenue  from  which  amounted  to  about  150,000 
dirhams  {,£6,000),  the  richest  endowment  of  any  mosque  in 
Egypt.  But  when,  some  time  after  his  death,  the  Syrians 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  the  produce 
of  the  entailed  villages  was  no  longer  sent  to  Cairo,  and  the 
mosque  was  thus  deprived  of  its  revenue,  the  schools  attached 
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to  il  were  closed,  and  the  only  services  retained  were  the  call 
to  prayer  and  the  weekly  sermon  on  Fridays. 

*'  In  the  yen  815  (a.d.  1413)  the  Amtr  Tughin,  who  was 
the  Sultan's  secretary,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  court  of  this 
mosque  a  tank  for  water,  and  over  it  a  roof,  supported  on 
marble  columns  removed  from  the  mosque  of  Al-Khandak, 
which  he  had  pulled  down  in  order  to  take  them.  The 
water  was  raised  into  this  tank  from  the  well.  When  AI- 
Malik-al-Muayyad  arrested  Tughin  in  the  year  816,  and  sent 
him  to  prison  in  Alexandria,  a  nun  came  and  took  away  the 
ox  that  turned  the  water-wheel,  for  TnghSn  had  taken  it  from 
him  without  paying  for  it,  '  as  is  the  custom  of  our  princes. ' 
And  there  was  no  more  water  in  the  tank. 

"  This  simple  narrative  throws  much  light  on  the  history 
of  Egypt  under  the  Mameluke  sovereigns. 

"  The  minaret  to  the  left  and  at  a  greater  distance  is  that  of 
a  mosque  and  school  built  in  the  year  774  (a.d.  1373)  by  the 
Amir  Al-Jay,  who  was  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  al- 
Malik-al-Ashraf  ShaahaW' 

The  population  of  Cairo,  which  is  the  largest  city  in 
Africa,  is  estimated  at  350,000;  including  abtrat  20,000 
foreigners.  The  city  is  about  two  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  commanded  by  ■  citadel, 
130  minarets  or  more,  some  rich  and  graceful,  giving  it  an 
imposing  appearance  at  a  distance,  though  its  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked. 

An  Oxford  Secollectiim. 

Fifty  years  ago  Biscoe's  Aristotle  Class  at  Christ  Church 
was  comprised  almost  wholly  of  men  who  have  since  become 
celebrate),  some  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  and  as  we  believe 
that  so  many  names,  afterwards  attaining  to  great  distinction, 
have  rarely  been  associated  at  one  lecture-board,  either  at 
Oxford  or  elsewhere,  it  may  be  allowed  to  one  who  counts 
himself  the  least  and  lowest  of  the  company  to  pen  this  brief 
note  of  those  old  Aristotelians, 

Let  the  central  figure  be  Gladstone — ever  from  youth  up 
the  beloved  and  admired  of  many  personal  intimates  (although 
some  may  be  politically  his  opponents).  Abrays  the  fore- 
most man,  warmhearted,  earnest,  hardworking,  and  religious, 
he  had  a  following  even  in  his  teens  ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  a  choice  lot  of.  young  and  keen  intelligences  of  Eton  and 
Christ  Church  formed  themselves  into  a  small  social  sort  of 
club,  styled,  in  compliment  to  their  (bunder's  initials,  the 
"W.  E.G." 

Next  to  Gladstone  Lord  Lintoln  used  to  sit,  his  first  par- 
liamentary patron  at  Newark,  and. through  life  to  death  his 
friend.  We  all  know  how  admirably  in  many  offices  of  Stale 
the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  served  his  country,  and  what  a 
good  and  wise  Mentor  he  was  to  a  grateful  Telemachus  in 
America. 

Canning  may  be  mentioned  thirdly ;  then  a  good-looking 
youth  with  classic  features  and  a  florid  cheek,  since  gone  to 


writer,  one  on  each  side,  sat  two  more  Governors-General 
infuturo,  though  then  both  younger  sons  and  commoners, 
and  now  both  also  gone  to  their  reward  elsewhere ;  these 
were  Bruit,  afterwards  Lord  Elgin,  and  Ramsay,  Lord 
Dalhousie  ;  the  one  famous  from  Canada  to  China,  the  other 
noted  for  his  triumphs  in  the  Punjaub.  When  at  Toronto  in 
1851,  the  writer  was  welcomed  to  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
Lord  Elgin,  and  the  very  lecture-room  here  depicted  was 
mentioned  as  "  a. rare  gathering  of  friends."  Lord  Abator* 
was  of  the  class,  a  future  viceroy ;  Lord  Douglas,  lately 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  handsome  as  an  Apollo,  and  who  married 
a  Princess  of  Baden  ;  and  if  Lord  Wattrford  was  infrequent 
in  his  attendance,  at  least  he  was  eligible,  and  should  not  be 
omitted  as  a  various  sort  of  eccentric  celebrity.  Then  PhUli- 
tncre  was  there,  now  our  Dean  of  the  Arches ;  Scott  and 
Liddetl,  both  heads  of  houses,  and  even  then  conspiring 
together  for  their  great  dictionary.  Curxon  too  {lately  Lord 
De  la  Zouch)  was  at  the  table,  meditating  Armenian  and 
Levantine  travels,  and  longing  in  spirit  for  those  Byzantine 
3.  preserved  at  Parham,  where  the  undersigned  has  de- 


upon  that  great  and  important  discovery  1    Doyle, 

fessor  of  Poetry,  Hill,  of  Mathematics,  Vattt;kan,  of  History — 

all  were  of  this  wonderful  class ;  as  also  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 


celebrated  as  a  mathematician,  Bishops  Hamilton,  Dtnison, 
and  Wordtvmrth  ;  and  Cornev/all  Lewis,  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  Kynatton,  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul's  ; 
and  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  two,  as,  for  example,  Loader, 
once  popular  for  Westminster, 

Now,  other  names  of  almost  equal  eminence  may  have  been 
here  accidentally  omitted,  but  the  writer  will  not  guess  at 
more  than  he  actually  recollects.  Sometimes — for  the  lecture 
was  a  famous  one — members  of  other  colleges  came  in  ;  Sid- 
ney Htritrt,  of  Oriel,  in  particular,  is  remembered  j  and  if 
Robert  Leva,  of  University,  was  not  occasionally  seen,  it 
must  have  been  because  he  seldom  went  abroad  till  twilight. 

Altogether  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days  ;"  and,  with- 
out controversy,  a  casual  class,  containing  more  than  a  score 
of  such  illustrious  names  as  are  here  registered,  must  be  memor- 
able. The  lecture-room  was  next  to  Christ  Church  Hall, 
where  that  delicate  shaft  supports  its  exquisite  traceried  roof1; 
the  book  was  "Aristotle's  Rhetoric,"  illustrated  by  each 
reader  with  quotations,  a  record  whereof  is  still  penes  me  ;  and 
the  lecturer,  now  no  longer  living,  was  that  able  and  accom- 
plished classic,  the  Reverend  Frederick  Biscee. 


Palssontotraphy. 

Cicero  says  that  the  natives  of  "a  barbarous  country  like 
Britain,"  if  for  the  first  time  they  should  see  the  orrery  then 
recently  constructed  at  Rome  by  Posidonius,  would  not  doubt 
that  reason  presided  in  the  government  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  it  represented.  He  says  that  it  is  left  to 
philosophers  to  insinuate  that  the  universe  is  the  effect  of 
chance  {De  JVaturd  Deorum).  The  vast  pile  of  proofs  in 
support  of  the  former  conclusion  is  augmenting  every  year. 
Each  specialist  in  natural  science  becomes  in  turn  a  worker 
for  God.  The  PauEontographical  Society  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  organic 
fossils  found  in  Great  Britain.  Since  the  year  1847  it  has 
issued  a  quarto  volume  annually,  and  is  yet  very  far  from  the 
end  of  its  labours.  It  has  completed  38  monographs,  partly 
completed  28,  shows  1,467  full-sized  plates,  36,200  woodcuts, 
10, 180  pages  of  descriptive  letterpress,  giving  an  account  of 
5,019  species.  Volume  xxxvi,  now  before  us,  begins  with 
the  exquisite  ferns  found  printed  on  the  shales  in  the  cliffs  at 
Bournemouth,  The  guide  to  the  flora  of  the  ancient  eocene 
(dawn  of  the  present)  period,  to  which  they  belong,  is  Mr. 
Starkie  Gardiner,  He  writes  of  the  three  most  important 
specimens  that  each  is  "  scarcely  distinguishable  from  existing 
widely  distributed  species,  yet  like  no  other  in  the  world. 
All  fern  lovers  should  extend  their  admiration  for  the  present 
races  by  beholding  the  treasure*  laid  up  in  the  solid  records 
of  the  past.  Visitors  to  Bournemouth,  or  the  western  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  may  diversify  their  pursuit  by  searching 
the  level  of  the  old  land  surface  now  raised  high  in  the 
crumbling  cliffs. 

Next  comes  Dr.  Wright's  completion  of  his  life-long  work 
on  the  echinodermata  of  the  chalk.  These  ancestors  of  the 
sea-urchins  and  star-fishes  of  our  shores  are  extremely 
numerous,  varied,  and  beautiful.  Every  amateur  geologist 
is  familiar  with  the  "eggs,"  "crowns,"  and  "diadems"  met 
within  all  the  chalk  of  our  eastern  coast.  Nearly  300  species 
are  found,  and  the  radiating  structure,  the  decorated  divi- 
sions, the  tesselated  arrangement  of  the  twenty  rows  of 
armour-plates,  the  embossed  tubercles  and  spines,  render 
them  most  attractive  forma  for  study  and  admiration.  The 
back  of  the  finest  gold  watch,  engine-turned  and  engraved, 
is  rugged  and  clumsy  compared  with  the  hidden  surface  of 
these  pretty  fossils. 

Mr.  Davidson  goes  on  with  his  delineations  of  the  fossil 
brachiopods,  and  revels  in  the  display  of  their  inner  structure 
developed  by  the  Rev.  Norman  Glass,  who  has  devoted  him- 
self with  great  success  to  this  special  work.  The  little  shells 
of  this  order,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  orange,  contain 
within  them  a  coil  of  bony  substance,  arranged  in  different 
manner  in  each  species,  more  or  less  like  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch,  apparently  contrived  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the 
deep  sea.    The  spirals  of  these  old-world  shells  very  far  excel 


by  the  process,  like  a  merrythought  bone,  which  is  shown  by 
the  Llngula. 
We  must  pass  over  the  recent -looking  shells  of  the  Walton- 
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on-the-Naxe  and  other  beds,  which  both  the  lute  and 
present  Mr.  Searles  Wood  have  made  their  peculiar  study, 
in  order  to  hasten  to  Dr.  Wright's  Lias  ammonites.  These 
"  serpent-stones "  are  par  txaUenct  typical  fossils  in  most 
districts  and  in  England,  as  they  stretch  from  Whitby  to 
Lyme  Regis  in  a  continuous  belt,  we  arc  never  very  far  from 
them.  And  yet  all  we  can  now  say  of  these  beautiful  and 
orderly  forms  is — come  and  see  :  cilher  in  the  pages  of  the 
fine  volumes  before  us,  or,  better  still,  in  the  well-slocked 
cases  of  the  grand  collection  at  South  Kensington. 


The  Sew  Forest. — A  correspondent  at  Southampton  sends 
the  following  notes  :  "The  interesting  account  of  the  New 
Forest  in  the  August  '  Leisure  Hour  '  describes  faithfully  and 
graphically  its  varied  scenery,  and  the  best  manner  of 
traversing  it.  Through  (he  forest  are  numerous  roads  by 
which  the  visitor  may  find  his  way,  Willi  an  ordinary  m*p  ; 
but  ifhe  wishes  to  penetrate  its  more  picturesque  recesses,  he 
must  diverge  from  the  common  routes,  and  take  the  hint  to 
provide  himself  with  a  pocket  compass,  noiing  that  the 
variation  from  the  north  is  twenty  degrees  west.  Moreover, 
at  whatever  time  the  stranger  goes,  whether  in  summer  or 
autumn,  let  him  beware  of  wandering  over  the  grassy  glades 
after  rainfall,  for  the  subsoil  is  most  impervious,  and  the 
water  lodges  on  the  surface  in  a  way  most  deceptive  to  the 
eye.  On  one  occasion,  having  gone  scarcely  half  a  mile  from 
the  road,  I  found  myself,  not  in  a  quagmire  or  on  baggy 
ground,  but  in  a  swamp  where  clear  »ater  covered  the  grass 
and  submerged  my  boots.  It  is  safer  to  avoid  wandering  till 
two  or  three  days  have  passed  after  rainfall.  The  heath- 
lands  and  open  places  are  not  so  much  obstructed,  but  some 
of  the  finest  forest  glades  can  only  he  comfortably  ex- 
plored after  dry  weather.  Hence,  the  advice  to  make  the 
head -quarters  at  Lyndhurst,  requires  a  caution.  It  is  far 
from  the  sou  therrf  sect  inn  of  the  forest,  and  is  not  a  place  at 
which  one  would  prefer  to  be  enforced  to  stay,  in  case  of 
wet  weather.  I  have  found  Southampton  a  far  more  con- 
venient and  economical  place  for  head-quarters.  There  are 
frequent  trains,  from  the  station  at  Southampton  West  for 
Lyndhurst  Road,  the  distance  being  less  than  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  third-class  return  fare  only  eightpence. 
From  Lyndhurst  Road  station  the  tourist  or  artist  enters  at 
once  into  the  most  varied  scenery  of  the  forest— woodland 
and  glades,  diversified  by  heaths  and  hills.  The  town  of 
Lyndhurst  is  ihrec  miles  from  Lyndhurst  Roatl  station  ;  but 
there  is  an  excellent  road  on  which  an  omnibus  plies,  and  a 
comfortable  inn  at  the  station,  besides  those  in  the  town, 
Brockenhurst,  which  commands  the  southern  part  of  the 
forest,  is  also  easily  reached  by  a  short  railway  journey. 
Southampton  West,  connected  with  Southampton  by  train  and 
tram,  and  not  a.  mile  from  its  harbour,  I  recommend  for 
head-quarters  to  those  with  slender  purses,  while  in  case  of 
wet  weather  it  is  better  to  be  near  a  busy  sea-port  town  with 
docks  and  pier,  museum  and  libraries,  tramways  and  shops, 
than  in  a  forest  village." — s.  M. 

Imp. — The  use  at  this  word  was  not  restricted  to  royalty — 
as  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  note  on  p.  511— but  was 
used  generally  for  all  children,  of  whatever  rank.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  merely  a  contraction  afimpiiia,  "one 
who  has  not  arrived  at  puberty."  But  Home  Tooke  gii^es 
imp  as,  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  impan,  tograft, 
or  plant,  and  Stevens  says  (z  Henry  iv,  Act  v,  Sc.  5),  "  An 
imp  is  a  shoot- in  its  primitive  sense,  but  means  a  son  in 
Shakespeare."  In  St.  Mary's  Church,  Aylesbury,  is  an  in- 
scription, of  the  date  15S4,  to  "a  worthie  Dame,"  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  "to  whom  she  bare  three  impes."  In  1853 
I  made  mention,  in  Notts  and  Qiurits,  of  on  inscription  at 
Bcsford,  near  Pershore,  Worcestershire,  of  the  date  1576,  to 
a  boy  aged  15,  supposed  to  be  Richard  Harewell,  in  which 
ore  the  words,  "  An  impe  entombed  hecre  doth  lie."  On  a 
tomb  in  the  Lady's  Chapel,-  St  Mary's  Church,  Warwick, 
the  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1584,  is 
called  "  the  noble  Impe."  Bishop  Parkhurst,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Norwich  Alderman  (1573),  says  that  he  is  "  liound  to 
have  a  special  care  of  the  youth  of  the  diocese,  as  the  imps 
that  by  God's  grace  may  succeed  us."  The-  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury,  in  1585,  writes  or  "  Bess  of  Hardwick"  and  their 
children,  as   "my  wife  and  her  imps."     In  later  days    the 


poet  Rogers  spoke  of  the  children  of  a  gipsy  as  imps  ;  and 
Joanna  Bail  lie,  in  her  poem,  "  To  a  Child,  begins  with  these 
words  :  "  Whose  imp  art  thou  with  dimpled  cheek  ?  "  Other 
examples  than  those  here  mentioned  will  be  found  in  the 
large  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  showing  that  the  use  of 
the  word  was  not  restricted  to  royal  children. — cuthbekt 


Garden*  without  Earth. — Chemists  have  recently  made 
efforts  to  find  a  means  of  cultivating  plants  without  mould  ; 
the  method  has,  afier  long  and  patient  study,  been  discovered 
by  Monsieur  Alfred  Dumesnil,  of  Vascocuil,  near  Rouen. 
The  result  was  exhibited  in  the  Square  Solverino  during 
December  last,  in  a  hamper  in  which  forty  plants,  some  ot 
which  had  been  out  of  the  ground  for  thirty  days,  were  seen 
flourishing  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  process  is  so  complete 
that  they  can  be  returned  to  the  ground,  and  will  continue 
to  vegetate  as  before.  Nothing  surrounds  the  roots  of  the 
plants  but  a  little  moss.  This  discovery  is  fraught  with 
many  beautiful  and  useful  results,  not  the  least  being  the 
ornamentation  of  private  room,  with  living  instead  of  cut 
plants,  free  from  all  the  dirt  and  weight  of  flower  pots  or 
vases.  Balconies  and  terraces  can  be  readily  adorned,  and 
even  asphalt  paths  and  macadamised  roads.  The  French 
pipers  speak  of  its  bringing  about  a  revolution  in  hou-c  de- 
coration. And  as  it  is  equally  effectual  in  the  Case  of  vege- 
tables, it  may  lead  to  a  great  increase  h  our  means  of  sus- 
tenance. Monsieur  Dumesnil  married  a  daughter  of 
Micbelct,  the  historian,  and  was  coadjutor  professor  to  the 
philosopher  Edgar  Quinet  in  the  College  of  France,  and 
the  editor  of  the  first  edition  of  his  works. 

The  Hddla.—  The  fiddle  is  pre-eminently  the  instrument 


the  bars  or  the  capstan ;  'tis  a  fiddle  on  which  St. 
Cecilia  is  playing  in  a  famous  piece  of  fifteenth-century  art ; 
according  to  Rafaelle,  the  Muses,  the  Pierides,  and  the 
Graces  were  traced  by  Apollo  to  a  grand  concerto  npon  the 
violin  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus  ;  and  some  wilt 
have  it  that  Orpheus  charmed  the  beasts  by  the  strains  of  a 
fiddle,  and  not  of  a  fvre.  The  King  of  Instruments  is  now 
the  provoker  of  merriment  and  now  the  consoler  of  sorrow. 
Can  "  Haste  to  the  Wedding  "  be  played  on  anything  more 
appropriate  than  a  fiddle  ?  When  Charles  11  was  a  wander- 
ing exile  on  the  Continent,  with  scarce  and  precarious  means 
and  rapidly-dwindling  friends,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Paris 
beseeching  him  to  send  him  a  "little  fiddler,"  whose  music- 
making  might  solace  him  in  his  misery.  On  the  other  hand 
—so  versatile  are  the  attributes  of  the  violin— -we  read  that 
when  good  old  George  III,  strolling  one  afternoon  into  the 
theatre  at  Weymouth,  and  wearied  with  a  long  walk,  went 
fast  asleep  in  the  royal  box.  Manager  Elliston,  espying  the 
illustrious  sleeper,  and  growing  somewhat  anxious  as  the 
hour  for  the  performance  approached,  entered  the  orchestra, 
crept  close  to  the  box  in  which  the  king  was  slumbering, 
and  by  the  dulcet  strains  of  "God  Save  the  King,"  per- 
formed on  that  fiddle  upon  which  Elliston  was  a  deft  exe- 
cutant, awoke  the  sovereign  of  three  realms  to  consciousness 
and  the  realities  of  life.  Old  Timotheus,  we  know,  changed 
his  instruments  as  he  proceeded  from  strophe  to  strophe  of 
his  stupendous  sonatas.  Let  us  hope  that  it  was  with  "the 
notes  of  a  fiddle"  that  he  first  charmed  the  guests  at 
"  Alexander's  Feast,"  and  subdued  the  fierce  conqueror  into 
a  melting  mood  ;  but  that  it  was  by  the  terrific  rumblings  of 
the  less  sympathetic  doubie-bass  that  he  roused  the  king  to 
fury,  and  incited  the  lovely  Thais  to  leap  from  his  side,  torn 
incendiary,  end,  "like  another  Helen,  fire  another  Troy." 
—Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Praia. — The  following  remarks  on  the  modem  press 
are  from  the  Duke  of  Albany's  admirable  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  Newspaper  Press  Fund:  "The  main  function  of  the 
press  is  to  be  the  contemporary  and  authentic  record  of  the 
progress  of  ihe  world  ;  and  the  world's  progress  is  not 
marked  so  much  by  the  changing  triumphs  of  one  or  other 
party— by  the  shifting  predominance  ot  this  or  that  school  of 
□pinion  — as  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  mass  of  knowledge 
and  experience  on  which  all  civilised  men  are  agreed,  and 
which  each  generation  inherits  almost  unconsciously  from  its 
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predecessor.  And  what  it  gives  me  most  pleasure  to  observe 
in  the  press  is  the  inccasing  completeness  with  which  this 
world-wide  record  is  kept— (he  increasing  accuracy  and  ful- 
ness of  the  picture  which  the  press  presents  lo  us  of  all  the 
complex  life  and  thought  and  action  which  are  going  on  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  There  is  nothing  now  which  the 
press  does  not  chronicle — from  yesterday's  debates  in  London 
"  -■     '  lte5l  inquiries  into  (he  habits  of  earthworm;, 

graph  taken  of  the  sun.     And  especially  we 
may  claim  for  our  English  press  that  it  is  surpassed  by  none 


in  its  earnest  endeavour  to  understand  the  real  conditii 
\  foreign  nations  as  well  as  of  our  owe,  to  draw  the  true  lessons 
or  example  er  warning  from  distant  events,  which  in  former 
(lines  we  should  have  been  content  to  hear  of  in  a  very 
secondhand  and  imperfect  way.  But  our  press  is  alive  to 
everything  now ;  and  when  there  falls  on  the  world  some 
such  sudden  shock  as  brings  our  human  brotherhood  home  10 
all,  (hen  it  is  that  we  feel  how  intimately  the  press  has 
entwined  itself  with  our  existence,  till  the  electric  wires  seem 
the  very  nerves  of  humanity,  carrying  in  a  moment  to  every 
comer  of  the  earth  (he  self-same  thrill  of  hope  or  pain. 
'  There  is  another  branch  of  journalism  which  one  cannot  help 
1  watching,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  with 
much  curiosity  and  interest.  I  mean  the  constantly  extend- 
ing enterprises  of  the  'Special  Correspondent.'  There  is,  T 
"'     '  "        atisfactory  in  the  thought  that 

smen  of  the  press,  is  taking  i 
orks  of  historical  and  geographical  dis- 
covery, or  even  of  active  benevolence  ;  that  its  representatives 
are  finding  the  lost,  succouring  (he  afflicted,  facing  perils, 
traversing  regions  unknown  ;  silting  in  conclave,  perhaps, 
among  (he  patriarchs  of  Merv,  or  struggling  wilh  the  fevers 
of  Zanzibar  and  the  Congo,  or  with  the  ice  of  Polar  seas,  or 
scanning  the  desperate  charges  of  Plevna,  or  carrying  an 
impartial  comfort  to  the  wounded  of  two  nations  at  Sedan. 
One  likes  to  think  (hat  some  spei  tator  of  our  own  acts  is 
always  present  when  history  is  in  the  making,  and  that  in 
scenes  of  danger  and  frenzy,  when  no  one  else  ventures  to 
stand,  except  at  the  call  of  urgent  duty  or  in  the  fury  of  the 
tight,  there  is  sure  to  be  in  the  thick  of  everything  an  English- 
man with  a  note-hook,  whose  only  object  is  to  see  and  know. 
Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  press,  your  career  is  one  of  constant 
interest,  of  growing  power." 

Multiplication  nf  Anitna.lt.—  There  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  every  organic  being  naturally  increases  at  so  high  a 
rate  that  if  not  destroyed  the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by 
the  progeny  of  a  single  pair.  Even  slow-breeding  man  has 
doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  and  at  this  rate  in  a  few  thou- 
sand years  there  Mould  literally  not  be  standing-room  for  his 
progeny.  Linraeus  has  calculated  that  if  an  annual  plant 
produced  only  two  seeds —and  (here  is  no  plant  so  unpro- 
ductive as  this—and  their  seedlings  next  year  produced  two, 
and  so  on,  then  in  twenty  years  there  would  be  1,000,000 
plants.  The  elephant  is  reckoned  to  be  the  slowest  breeder 
of  all  known  animals,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  esti- 
mate its  probable  minimum  rate  of  natural  increase.  It  will 
be  under  (he  mark  (o  assume  that  it  breeds  when  thirty  years 
old,  and  goes  on  breeding  till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth 
three  pair  of  young  in  tl>is  interval ;  if  this  be  so,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  (here  would  be  alive  15,000,000  elephants 
descended  from  the  first  pair. — Darwin. 

Court  Etiquette  In  the  Time  of  Lord*  ZTL— Under  the 
medest  title  of  "La  Maison  du  Roi"  an  institution  had 
arisen,  which  grew  and  grew  until  it  overshadowed  the  whole 
land.  The  master  of  the  establishment  was  an  absolute  king, 
and  his  retinue  a  needy  tiMcsie.  The  king  remained  one 
and  indivisible,  but  his  retinue  perpetually  increased.  Every 
office  in  the  "  Maison  du  Roi"— even  such  as  we  should 
consider  of  a  menial  bind — was  given  or  told  to  some  noble 
with  the  requisite  quarterings  ;  and,  when  every  customary 
office  was  filled,  old  ones  hod  to  be  multiplied  or  new  ones 
invented.  Louis  xi  had  had  but  one  barber.  Louis  xvi, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  shaved  only  on  alternate  days, 
required  no  less  than  five  Imrbeis  ;  or  rather  Eve  barbers 
required  him.  Still  the  maisott,  with  its  legion  of  function- 
aries, failed  to  supply  places  for  all  the  candidates,  and,  in 
order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands,  the  king  had  at  length 
to  give  himseir.  His  hanger  supplied  so  many  charges- nis 
thirst   so   many  more — his  dressing  and    undressing   were 


privilege  of  wiping  the  royal  toothpick,  a- 
otmillon  when  his  Majesty  had  taken  met" 
the    office    from   some   highly-placed    1 


divided  into  as  many  offices  as  there  were  articles  of  attire 
Every  hour  of  his  day,  every  part  of  his  person,  and  every 
movement  of  his  limbs  belonged  to  somebody.  !f  he  went 
into  the  gardens  or  court  of  the  palace,  one  set  of  officers 
took  possession  of  him.  If  he  mounted  his  horse,  he  became 
the  property  of  another;  and  when  he  hunted,  he  passed 
into  the  custody  of  a  third.  Unfortunately  this  multiplied 
vassalage,  however  capriciously  instituted,  could  not  be  as 
capriciously  dismissed.  The  king's  person  was  a  corporation 
of  closely  vested   interests.      The  noble  who  enjoyed   the 

aken  medicine,  nad  purchased 
„  ,  placed  monopolist  for  hard 
His  rank,  his  position  in  society,  the  more  or  less 
advantageous  marriages  of  his  daughters,  depended  on  its 
retention,  and  he  could  no  more  be  deprived  of  it  than  the 
equally  nobly  bom  colonel  could  of  his  regiment-  Especially' 
did  the  highest  bom  in  the  land  compete  for  the  honour  of 
witnessing  the  king's  proceedings  at  those  times  when  a  man 
is  not  generally  supposed  lo  be  a  hero,  even  to  his  valet  dt 
chambre.  The  Uvtr  and  rmuhcr  of  (he  monarch  were  the 
crowning  embodiment  of  that  eliqutltc  which  had  become  as 
irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  an  1  Persians.  More 
particularly  was  the  Itvtr  the  great  event  for  which  the  sun 
was  supposed  to  rise.  It  set  in  action  a  body  as  numerous 
and  as  magnificent  as  an  opening  of  our  Parliament  or  a  Lord 
Mayor's  Show.  It  seems  incredible  now  that  any  man 
should  have  consented  to  lie  in  bed  while  several  hundreds 
of  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom,  splendidly 
apparelled,  flocked  into  his  bedroom  in  a  succe-sion  of 
tntrlts.  We  fail  to  understand  how  the  manly  mind  could 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  having  his  right  slipper,  when  he  did  get 
up,  put  on  by  one  page  and  his  left  by  another — his  right  leg 
stockinged  nnd  gartered  by  one  gentleman  and  his  left  by 
another— one  sleeve  of  his  camisole  drawn  off  by  the  master 
of  the  wardrobe  and  the  other  by  the  first  valet  de  ehambre — 
his  day-shirt  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  white  taffetas  presented 
by  a  prince  of  the  blood  -  his  bed,  whether  he  was  in  or  Out 
or  it,  bowed  to  by  gentlemen,  and  even  by  marshals  and 
ambassadors,  and  courtesied  to  by  ladies,  •■nd  even  by  royal 

Erincesses ;  and  further,  that  all  this  ignoble  nonsense  should 
ave  been  settled  by  royal  edicts  solemnly  passed  in  council 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before.  One  would  think  that 
any  man  in  his  senses  would  have  preferred  to  pay  the  same 
salaries  in  order  to  dispense  with  such  service.— Quarterly 
Review. 

Merv  and  its  Surroundings. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  the  theatre  of  the  University  of 
London,  Lord  Aherdare,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Edmond  O'Donovan  gave  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Merv, 
and  his  experience  of  the  people  of  the  district  derived  during 
his  residence  among  them.  Having  related  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  leaving  a  Russian  exploring  expedi- 
tion and  taking  refuge  in  Persia,  Mr.  O'Donovan  described 
the  route  by  which  he  reached  Merv  from  Teheran.  With 
regard  to  the  term  "desert,"  which  was  applied  to  the 
country  through  which  he  passed  in  approaching  Merv,  he 
explained  that  it  was  not  a  sandy  waste,  but  alluvial  land, 
only  needing  water  to  make  it  extremely  fertile.  It  was  also 
a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  Merv  was  a  great  Central 
Asian  city,  the  possession  of  which  would  make  the  fortune 
of  the  possessor.  There  was  no  such  city  as  Merv  at  present. 
Merv  was  only  a  geographical  expression  for  a  certain  extent 
of  cultivated  territory,  populated  by  about  half  a  million  of 
Tekke  Turcomans.  The  central  point  was  called  Kala- 
Kaushid-Khan.  This  place,  near  the  Tadjcnd  river,  was 
defended  by  an  earthen  rampart,  forty  feet  in  vertical  height, 
and  sixty  feet  at  the  base,  forming  an  immense  fortress  over 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  constructed  within  the  few  months  he  was 
there  for  the  population  of  the  district  (o  retreat  within, 
should  the  Russians  advance  upon  them  For  some  inexpli- 
cable reason,  the  mistake  had  been  made  of  leaving  unde- 
fended the  great  dam  or  Bend  on  the  Tadjend,  where  the 
river  was  eighty  yards  wide  and  was  not  fordable,  thus  lcflv- 
ing  exposed  to  an  enemy  the  water  supply  upon  which  the 
inhabitants  depended  for  the  irrigation  of  the  country.  At 
first  the  people  took  the  traveller  for  a  yellow  Russian,  that 
being  their  term  for  the  Russians,  but  were  at  last  convinced 
that  he  was  a  black  Russian,  or  one  of  (he  people  ruling 


India,  of  whom  their  ideas  had  been  formed  from  the  sight 
of  stray  sepoys.  Hearing  of  our  advance  into  Afghanistan, 
and  supposing,  notwithstanding  his  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary, that  our  forces,  having  gone  to  Candaliar,  were  march- 
ing upon  Herat,  and  would  thence,  by  a  four  days'  march, 
arrive  at  Merv  before  the  Russians,  they  diplomatically  ap- 
pointed Mr.  O'Donovan  one  of  a  triumvirate  of  Khans. 
Knowing  that  it  was  with  the  idea  that  they  would  receive 
support  from  the  British,  there  came  a  moment  when  he  felt 
that,  Candahar  being  evacuated,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  evacuate  Merv.  The  case  of  an  enemy  advancing 
from  the  westward  and  occupying  Merv  with  a  view  to 
attacking  Herat  had  been  much  spoken  of.  Supposing  an 
enemy  to  come  from  the  Caspian  and  to  strike  the  Tadjend 
river,  they  would  there  find  a  large  supply  of  wood  and 
forage.  Following  up  the  Tadjend  and  the  Hari  rivers,  the 
advance  would  be  direct  on  Herat.  The  only  object  in  go- 
ing to  Merv  would  be  to  obtain  assistance  from  or  to  reduce 
to  neutrality  or  submission  a  people  having  70,000  horsemen 
among  them.  Again,  Merv  and  the  Turcoman  country  gene- 
rally lying  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  had  hitherto 
represented  in  the  Central  Asian  mind  ail  that  was  indepen- 
dent and  unconquerable,  and  the  moment  that  independence 
was  brought  under  the  control  of  one  nation  or  another,  the 
whole  of  Central  Asia  would  lose  heart  and  be  on  the  side  of 
the  conqueror.  Whether  the  conquest  of  Merv  was  for 
better  or  for  worse,  be  could  not  forget  what  the  Muscovite 
arms  had  within  a  few  years  done  in  sending  back  forty  thou- 
sand Persian  captives  to  their  homes,  and  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  depredations  of  those  Turcomans  who  bad  paralysed 
'a  Central  Asia. 


Irian  Land  Question.— To  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problems  of  Irish  distress  we  com- 
mend the  perusal  of  a  tract  by  W.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.c,  on 
"Waste  Land  Reclamation  and  Feasant  Proprietorship" 
(Longman).  Mr.  Digby  Seymour  believes  that  more  may 
be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  migration  than  by 
emigration,  and  (hat  if  waste  lands  were  reclaimed  and  poor 
lands  improved,  a  larger  population  could  be  comfortably 
supported.  To  carry  out  his  plans  the  peasants,  helpless 
alone,  must  be  assisted  by  advances  made  by  Companies  if 
not  by  the  State  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Bank  is 
an  important  feature  of  the  scheme.  The  statistics  given  of 
the  improved  value  of  lands  thus  dealt  with,  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  justify  the  sanguine  views  of  the  writer.  There 
are  abundant  resources  in  the  soil,  if  only  they  could  be 
developed  by  capital  and  industry. 

Hint  far  Baxun. — At  a  recent  charitable  bazaar  one  of 
the  stalls  had  a  basket  of  very  young  kittens,  with  pretty 
blue  bows  round  their  necks,  and  on  each  also  a  clearly- 
written  label  with  the  words,  "  Do  buy  me,  please,  or  I  shall 
be  drowned  to-morrow  I"  They  were  all  bought  at  good 
prices,  although  this,  like  other  "domestic  institutions," 
involved  family  separation  I 

Profitable  Farming.— It  is  pleasant  to  read,  among  the 
frequently  dismal  forebodings  as  to  British  agriculture,  the 
following  letter  from  the  Member  for  Warrington :  "  I  am 
connected  as  trustee  with  an  estate  in  North  Lancashire. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  property  was  in  the  possession 
or  a  nobleman  too  poor  or  too  negligent  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
landowner.  The  land  was  boggy  and  comparatively  barren, 
and  the  form-buildings  dilapidated.  It  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  who  immediately  began  to 
improve  it.  He  put  in  main  drains  and  dried  the  bog,  re- 
built or  repaired  the  farmhouses  and  farmsteads,  put  in  the 
subsidiary  drainage  or  found  tiles  for  the  tenant  to  do  it,  and 
put  in  order  the  fences.  The  result  of  the  improvements  and 
reclamations  by  the  landlord  and  tenants  together  is  that  the 
part  of  the  estate  I  refer  to,  consisting  of  1,800  statute  acres, 
now  yields  a  rental  of  £3,500  a  year,  whereas  when  it  was 
purchased  twenty-seven  years  ago  the  rental  was  £1,400  a 
year.  This  has  been  brought  about  without  Impoverishing 
or  distressing  the  tenants.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  pros- 
perous and  contented.  Let  me  lell  yon  the  history  of  one  of 
them.  He  is  still  young— forty  j-ears  old— his  farm  consists 
of  167  acres,  and  is  rented  at  £^95-  He  has  a  lease  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  has  had  the  farm  sixteen  years.  When 
be  entered  upon  the  farm  there  were  all  kinds  of  those  foolish 


stipulations  by  which  landlords  and  their  agents  harass  and 
cripple  the  tenants.  Among  others  was  one  by  which  the 
tenant  was  forbidden  to  sell  hay  and  straw  off  the  farm.  He 
soon,  however,  began  to  grow  more  hay  than  his  cattle  could 
consume,  and  sold  some  of  it.  The  agent  remonstrated,  and 
the  tenant  replied  thai  if  the  landlord  would  enlarge  his 
farmstead  so  that  he  could  keep  more  cattle,  be  would  under- 
take to  sell  no  more  hay.  The  landlord  did  so  from  time  (o 
time  as  was  required,  and  the  tenant  has  so  increased  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  that  whereas  the  farm  under  the 
former  tenant  maintained  eight  head  of  cattle  it  now  main- 
tains seventy-four.  For  alt  permanent  improvements  by  the 
landlord  the  tenant  pays  five  per  cent,  interest.  When  the 
fanner  look  the  land  sixteen  years  ago  he  had  £500  of  his 
own,  and  he  borrowed  £200.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  he  has  bought  two  small  estates  out  of  the  profits  of  his 
farm  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  which  together  have  cost 
^12,000.  He  is  not  a  scientific  farmer  ;  he  is  simply  a 
clever,  industrious  man,  fanning  without  restriction,  growing 
anything  he  wishes  upon  the  land,  and,  of  course,  growing 
that  which  he  thinks  most  profitable." 

The  Telephone. — During  the  recent  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  the  firing  of  the  cannon  was  heard  by  means  of  a 
telephone  at  Malta,  a  thousand  mfles  off.  A  telephone  had 
beea  fitted  to  the  cable,  one  end  of  which  was  on  board  the 
Chilian,  telegraph  ship,  and  though  words  were  inaudible, 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  was  distinctly  heard. 

Where  to  find  Peru.— Mr.  George  Francis  Heath,  whose 
name  is  associate.!  with  many  charming  books  on  trees  and 
flowers,  has  published  a  little  treatise,  with  the  above  title 
(S.  Low  and  Co.),  which  will  be  priied  by  all  fern  collectors. 
There  are  descriptions  of  all  the  species  found  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  their  known  habitats,  and  a  special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ferns  round  London.  It  contains 
matter  which  will  be  new  even  to  those  who  possess  Mr. 
Heath's  larger  works,  "  The  Fern  World  "  and  "  The  Fern 
Paradise." 

Protection  of  Horse*  from  Flici. — The  following  recipe- 
has  been  given  me  by  a  coachman,  who  tells  me  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  it  himself,  and  knows  other  drivers  who 
have  done  the  same,  and  always  with  success.  Boil  a 
quantity  of  the  flowers  and  young  leaves  af  the  elder-tree  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  then  strain  off  the  decoction  into  a  stone 
bottle  or  other  vessel,  where  it  will  keep  good  for  years.  In 
hot  weather,  when  flies 'abound,  apply  this  liquor  10  the 
horse's  coat  by  means  of  a  sponge  every  morning.  No  flies 
will  trouble  the  horse  all  that  day.  The  liquor  dries  on,  but 
does  not  stain  the  coat.  The  smell  it  gives  off  no  By  can 
stand.  Whether  there  be  anything  in  the  recipe  or  not,  it  is. 
at  least  well  worth  trying.  Possibly  in  countries  like  Norway. 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  where  the  common  house-fly  is 
the  peat  of  man,  the  same  preparation  might  be  advantage- 
ously applied  to  the  face  and  bands.— JOHN  R,  Campbell, 
in  "  Land  and  Water." 

Pnblio  School  Medical  Inipeoton.— The  French  Govern- 
ment recently  appointed  a  commission  of  scientific  and 
medical  men  to  examine  and  report  on  matters  bearing 
on  public  health  in  the  educational  establishments  under 
State  control.  This  was  intended  not  only  for  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  schools  and  the  scholars,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public  service.  It  has  been  found 
that  health  in  after  life  depends  much  on  the  treatment 
of  the  young  during  their  school  years.  Not  only  does  this 
apply  to  the' general  health  and  physical  strength,  but  there 
are  also  special  risks  incurred  through  mismanagement  of 
early  studies  There  has  been,  for  instance,  great  increase  of 
defective  sight  since  education  has  become  more  systematic 
and  general.    The  Government  has  appointed  a  distinguished 

£hysician.  Dr.  Boucheron,  to  be  Oculist  and  Aurist  to  the 
yceums  (middle-class  schools)  or  Paris.  Myopia,  or  short 
sight,  is  notably  frequent,  and  the  number  of  officials  wearing 
spectacles,  or  youths  presenting  themselves  for  competitive 
examination  with  eye-glasses,  is  wonderfully  increased  of  late 
years.  The  inspector  will  see  that  no  removable  cause,  for 
such  maladies  is  allowed  in  schools.  It  might  be  well  if  our 
public  schools,  whether  national  or  denominational,  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  similar  scientific  and  medical  supervision,  both 
n?  regards  school  hours  and  play  hours. 


MYSTERIES    OF  THE  SOUTH   PACIFIC. 


AMONG  the  many  features  which  combine  to 
lend  such  charm  to  a  voyage  in  the  South 
Seas,  none  is  more  marked  than  the  variety 
which  distinguishes  various  isles.  Some  are  so 
utterly  uninviting,  land  barren  and  people  hideous, 
while  on  others  both  are  alike  attractive.  These 
last  are  also  varied.  There  are  coral  isles  which 
are  truly  gems — pictures  of  sunny  peace ;  while 
the  bold  volcanic  crags  of  others  are  startling  in 
their  weird  grandeur. 

It  was  recently  my  good  fortune  to  travel  in  a 
French  man-of-war,  which  was  cruising  in  Poly- 
nesia, and  many  a  vision  of  beauty  gladdened  my 
eyes  as  each  day  disclosed  fresh  wonders  of  that 
endless  panorama.* 

But  my  friends  on  board  tantalised  me  sorely 
by  descriptions  of  some  of  the  points  where  they 
had  already  touched.  Amongst  others  Les  Isles 
Wallis,  or  Uvea,  lying  due  north  of  Tonga, 
seemed  from  their  account  as  though  they  must 
be  the  true  earthly  paradise — so  green,  so  fertile — 


with  people  so  industrious,  so  contented,  and  so 
hospitable.  They  are  a  group  of  four  or  five  high 
volcanic  isles,  all  richly  wooded  and  protected 
from  the  ocean,  not  only  by  the  great  barrier  reef, 
but  by  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  lesser  belts  and 
patches,  which  make  navigation  a  matter  of 
extreme  danger  even  after  the  difficult  entrance  by 
a  very  narrow  passage  has  been  accomplished. 
The  approach  to  the  anchorage  is  hy  a  network 
of  such  dangerous  channels  as  involve  masterly 
steering  even  in  a  small  craft,  and  make  it  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  large  vessels  should  attempt 
it. 

These  isles  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Oceania  and  a  strong  ecclesias- 
tical staff;  also  of  a  French  Sisterhood,  who 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  children,  whose 
lives  have  been  spared  by  their  once  cannibal 
parents,  and  who  now  worship  with  them  in  a 
handsome  stone  church,  built  by  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  fathers. 

Three  days'  sail  from  Wallis  lies  Fotuna,  which 
is  a  little  world  by  itself.  It  consists  of  a  single 
peak,  rising  abruptly  from  the  waters,  and  broken 
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up  into  towering  masses  of  crags  and  pinnacles, 
seamed  by  deep  ravines  opening  -into  fertile 
valleys  richly  cultivated.  Sparkling  streams  afford 
an  abundant  water-supply  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
taro  beds.  Breadfruit,  bananas,  and  palms  grow 
luxuriantly;  so  it  is  an  isle  of  great  natural  beauty, 
and,  though  only  fifteen  miles  in  circumference, 
affords  ample  provision  for  its  nine  hundred 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom  have  adopted  Christianity, 
either  in  in  its  purer  or  more  debased  forms. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  represented  by  a  fine  old 

[iriest,  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  bis 
ife  to  work  in  Fotuna,  and  year  by  year  adds  a 
few  inches  to  the  walls  of  a  very  large  cathedral, 
which  he  hopes  some  future  generation  will  com- 
plete. The  natives  show  their  love  for  him  by 
bringing  him  the  heavy  blocks  of  coral  rock, 
which  he  hews  at  his  leisure ;  but  they  are  well 
content  to  worship  in  Ikss  so"d  builflings.  The 
majority  wear  as  their  badge  a  little  brass  medal 
of  the  Virgin,  or  some  other  Christian  amulet, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  little  children  is  often 
their  sole  raiment. 

The  people  of  this  lonely  isle  are  especially 
interesting,  because  they  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Aniwa,  a  much  smaller  isle  in  the  same  region, 
are  of  a  totally  different  race  from  those  on  the 
other  isles,  composing  the  New  Hebrides,  the  latter 
being  Papuan,  and  these  Malays,  whose  ancestors 
drifted  all  the  way  from  Tonga  in  a  canoe. 
Though  their  colour  has  darkened,  they  retain  the 
dialect  and  the  straight  hair  of  their  race. 

Every  one  on  board  had  treasures  of  some  sort 
from  Fotuna,  especially  very  beautifully  painted 
native  cloth,  made  of  vegetable  fibre.  The  patterns 
are  principally  geometrical,  and  in  addition  to  the 
black  and  red  dyes  used  in  the  Fijian-  isles,  the 
artists  of  Fotuna  introduce  a  good  deal  of  yellow. 
The  pattern  is  stencilled,  being  designed  with 
strips  of  cocoa-ribs  on  wooden  blocks,  on  which 
the  colour  is  stamped.  It  is  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  our  printing  types,  and  was  known  in 
Polynesia  long  before  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented  in  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  productions  of  Fotuna 
and  some  of  its  neighbouring  isles  are  gigantic 
cocoanuts,  more  than  double  the  ordinary  size. 
They  are  immensely  prized  as  drinking- cups. 
Many  are  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  after 
the  husk  has  been  removed. 

The  largest  grow  on  the  Isle  of  Niufau,  which  is 
described  as  being  merely  the  rim  of  a  great 
crater,  from  which  smoke  sometimes  rises,  and 
which  is  encrusted  with  sulphur.  Apparently  the 
warmth  of  the  soil  agrees  with  all  vegetation,  for 
the  isle  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  cocoanuts 
are  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  beholders. 

I  confess  I  should  not  care  to  live  on  one  of 
those  smouldering  volcanoes.  There  are  a  good 
many  such  scattered  about  the  Pacific,  and  occa- 
sionally one  subsides  altogether.  For  instance, 
half-way  between  Tonga  and  New  Zealand  lies 
Sunday  Isle  It  is  a  volcanic  rock-mass  1,600 
feet  in  height,  and  about  four  miles  in  diameter. 
It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  steam  rises  from  all 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  the  people  have  only 
to  scrape  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  therein  place 


their  food,  that  it  may  be  baked  in  nature's  own 
oven.  At  one  time  there  were  a  good  many 
settlers  in  this  warm  comer,  but,  in  an  evil  day,  a 
Peruvian  slave-ship  touched  here,  and  landed  two 
hundred  poor  creatures  captured  in  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific.  Typhoid  fever  had  broken  out  among 
them,  so  they  were  thrown  ashore  to  die,  which 
they  did,  and  most  of  the  settlers  shared  their 
fate.  The  others  left  the  island  on  the  first 
opportunity,  leaving  only  one  white  man  with  a 
Samoan  wife  and  a  dusky  brood.  These  lived  on 
in  peace  and  plenty  for  about  ten  years,  when 
suddenly  the  little  fresh-water  lake  began  to  boil 
furiously,  and  from  its  midst  a  fountain  of  fire 
shot  high  in  the  air.  Happily  this  mighty  rocket 
served  as  a  signal  of  distress,  for  a  passing  vessel 
descried  the  fiery  column  and  came  to  investigate, 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  Crusoe  family,  who  thus 
for  ever  abandoned  their  home. 

Evidently  this  isle  must  lie  on  the  same  volcanic 
chain  as  the  White  Sulphur  Isle,  which  is  a  sulphur 
volcano  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  connected 
subterraneously  with  that  great  tract  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Auckland,  where  geysers,  solfataras,  and 
all  manner  of  volcanic  phenomena  abound. 

All  these  are  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale 
on  the  Island  of  Tanna,  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
It  is  a  circular  island,  about  forty  miles  in  dia- 
meter. Near  the  harbour  rises  a  volcanic  moon- 
lain  about  500  feet  in  height,  densely  wooded 
to  the  very  summit,  though  seamed  with  fissures 
from  which  rise  clouds  of  steam  and  sulphurous 
vapours.  The  whole  island  is  exceedingly  fertile 
— cocoa-palms,  bread  fruit -trees,  bananas,  sugar- 
cane, etc.,  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  yams  occa- 
sionally attain  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds,  one 
root  being  from  forty  to  fifty  inches  long—a  very 
neat  thing  in  potatoes.  Yet  the  soil  which  pro* 
duces  this  rank  vegetation  forms  so  thin  a  crust 
over  the  vast  furnace  below  that  in  some  places 
the  penetrating  heat  is  painful  to  the  naked 
foot.  Nevertheless  the  people  have  no  fear  of 
accidents ;  on  the  contrary,  wherever  they  find  a 
group  of  hot  springs,  there  they  build  their  huts; 
and,  like  the  New  Zealanders,  they  love  to  lounge 
on  the  steamy  grass  or  hot  stones.  In  every 
village  a  circular  space  is  set  apart  as  the  marum, 
or  place  for  holding  council  or  feasting;  and  in 
these  districts  a  warm  spot  is  selected,  where, 
after  sundown,  the  men  may  combine  the  pleasures 
of  a  vapour  bath  with  the  enjoyment  of  their  bowl 
of  kava,  while  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  tribe. 

The  springs  are  in  great  favour  as  baths.  They 
are  of  all  temperatures,  from  the  tepid  water,  in 
which  the  natives  play  luxuriously  for  hours,  to 
the  boiling  springs  in  which  they  place  their  food, 
and  leave  it  to  cook  itself.  Some  of  these  natural 
boilers  lie  so  close  to  the  shore  that  the  fishers, 
who  haunt  the  reefs,  armed  with  long  four-pronged 
spears,  have  only  to  throw  their  prize  into  the 
rock  cauldron  the  moment  they  have  secured  it. 
No  fear  of  tainted  fish  for  them  I  Nor  need  they 
search  far  for  drinking  water.  Probably  the 
nearest  spring  is  quite  cold  and  excellent.  Some 
of  the  springs  are  highly  medicinal,  and  many  re- 
sort to  the  healing  waters.  [  . 
Beyond  this  strangely  fertile  crust,  covering  the 
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region  of  horror,  lies  an  unveiled  tract  of  cinders 
and  black  volcanic  ash,  forming  a  wide  barren 
valley,  from  which  rises  the  principal  cone.  This 
■valley  is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  fissures  from 
which  issue  scalding  sulphurous  fumes.  Here  and 
there  beds  of  the  purest  sulphur  have  been  de- 
posited, and  trading  vessels  occasionally  cany 
hence  a  cargo  of  this  pale  primrose-coloured 
mineral,  to  be  turned  to  good  domestic  uses. 
Pools  of  boiling  mud  alternate  with  springs  of 
cold  water,  clear  as  crystal ;  and  in  fissures  lying 
but  a  few  feet  apart  the  same  strange  diversity 
-exists.  One  sends  forth  a  blast  of  scalding  steam, 
while  in  the  nest  a  dripping  spring  yields  its  slow 
but  continuous  supply  of  ice-cold  water,  falling 
drop  by  drop. 

The  cone,  which  is  called  Asoorby  the  Tannese, 
is  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
gradual  ascent,  but  fatiguing,  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  fine  black  ash  or  sand,  in  which  the 
foot  sinks  at  every  step.  Masses  of  scoria,  and 
vitreous  lava,  or  obsidian,  have  been  thrown  up 
by  the  volcano,  and  lie  scattered  on  every  side. 

On  reaching  the  summit  you  find  yourself  on 
the  brink  or  a  crater  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
within  which  lie  five  secondary  craters.  These 
act  as  so  many  chimneys  for  the  great  furnace 
which  roars  and  bellows  below,  and  which,  day 
and  night,  with  deafening  roar,  unweariedly  throws 
up  its  fiery  blast,  at  intervals  of  five,  seven,  or  ten 
minutes,  according  as  its  action  is  more  or  less 
vehement.  Some  travellers  have  visited  it  re- 
peatedly,  at  intervals  of  several  years,  and  their 
accounts  of  the  intervals  of  eruption  never  vary 
beyond  this  slight  difference.  Huge  masses  of 
black  rock  or  liquid  fire  are  tossed  in  the  air,  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  often  falling 
back  within  the  crater  or  else  hurled  to  the  valley 
below  ;  clouds  of  white  steam  mingle  with  denser 
-clouds  of  the  finest  dark  grey  dust,  which  is  carried 
by  the  wind  to  all  parts  of  the  island,  coating 
every  green  leaf  with  a  powder  like  fine  steel 
filings,  which  fills  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  all 
breathing  creatures,  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner. 
When  rain  falls  it  absorbs  this  dust,  and  becomes 
literally  a  mud  shower. 

From  the  position  of  the  inner  craters  it  is 
obvious  that  even  the  most  foolhardy  scientific 
traveller  could  hardly  venture  to  approach  them, 
to  peer  into  the  mysterious  workings  of  that 
mighty  cauldron,  Yn  a  native  legend  records 
that  in  one  of  the  fierce  battles  between  the  tribes 
of  Tanna  one  party  was  gradually  driven  back- 
ward till  they  retreated  to  the  summit  of  the  cone, 
and  even  there  they  still  fought  on,  contesting 
foot  by  foot  of  the  sandy  ridges  of  the  inner 
crater,  where  a  multitude  of  those  savage  warriors 
perished,  having  fought  to  the  death,  unheeding 
the  wrath  of  the  fire  gods. 

But  of  all  the  isles  visited  by  our  ship,  before 
I  had  the  privilege  of  joining  the  party,  there  is 
none  which  I  regret  so  much  as  Easter  Island,  or, 
as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  Rapa  Nui,  where  they 
touched  on  the  way  from  Valparaiso,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  2,500  miles,  without  any  interme- 
diate isle.  I  think  it  must  be  the  loneliest  spot  in 
the  Pacific,  as  there  are  apparently  only  two  little 


isles  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles. 
It  is  a  volcanic  island,  about  eleven  miles  long  by 
four  wide.  It  is  covered  with  extinct  craters,  in 
some  of  which  are  deep  pools  of  water.  The 
highest  point  is  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  hills  are  covered  with  hybiscus 
and  other  scrub.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  very 
fair  natives,  like  the  Tahitians,  and  very  elaborately 
tattooed. 

But  the  isle  owes  its  interest  to  its  mysterious 
relics  of  a  forgotten  race,  who  have  utterly  and 
completely  died  out  even  from  legendary  lore, 
while  their  handiwork  abides,  written  on  the  rocks, 
which  are  so  covered  with  carving  as  to  resemble 
the  studio  of  some  giant  sculptor.  Colossal 
stone  images  lie  half  buried  beneath  the  creeping 
grass  and  encroaching  scrub.  At  intervals  all 
round  the  coast  there  are.  cyclopean  platforms, 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  about  thirty  feet  high,  all  built  of  hewn  stone* 
five  or  six  feet  long — and  accurately  fitted,  with- 
out cement — and  above  these,  on  the  headlands, 
are  artificially  levelled  platforms  paved  with  square 
blocks  of  black  lava.  On  all  these,  stone  pedestals 
remain,  whereon  were  placed  the  great  images, 
which,  by  some  powerful  force,  have  mostly  been 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  broken. 

The  average  height  of  the  figures  Is  about 
eighteen  feet;  some  of  those  lying  prostrate  arc 
twenty-seven  feet  long  and  measure  eight  feet 
across  the  breast.  You  can  infer  the  size  of  some 
of  the  upright  ones,  from  the  fact  that  so  near 
noon  as  two  p.m.  they  cast  sufficient  shadow  to 
cover  a  party  of  thirty  persons.  Some  have  been 
found  which  measure  thirty-seven  feet.  They  are 
all  hewn  of  a  close-grained  grey  lava,  which  is 
only  found  at  Otouli,  a  crater  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island.     On  a  platform  near  this  quarry  several 

g'gantic  images  stand  in  perfect  preservation. 
ne  of  these  measures  twenty  feet  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

They  represent  an  unknown  type.  Very  square 
face — short  thin  upper  lip,  giving  a  somewhat 
scornful  expression — broad  nose,  and  ears  with 
pendent  lobes.  All  the  faces  look  upward.  The 
eyes  are  deeply  sunken,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  had  eye-balls  of  obsidian. 

All  the  principal  images  have  the  top  of  the 
head  cut  flat,  and  crowned  with  a  cylindrical  mass 
of  red  lava,  hewn  perfectly  round.  Some  of  these 
crowns  are  sixty-six  inches  in  diameter  and  fifty- 
two  in  height.  The  only  place  on  the  island 
where  this  red  lava  is  found  is  the  crater  of  Terano 
Hau,  which  is  fully  eight  miles  from  Otouli,  and 
how  these  ponderous  crowns  were  conveyed  to 
their  position  on  the  heads  of  the  grey  rock-kings, 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  isle.  About  thirty 
of  them  still  lie  in  the  quarry  where  they  were 
hewn,  ready  for  the  heads  which  they  were  never 
destined  to  adorn.  Some  of  these  arc  thirty  feet 
in  circumference.  Well  may  we  marvel  by  what 
means  those  unknown  sculptors  transported  their 
ponderous  works  of  art  from  one  distant  point 
to  another  on  this  lonely  volcanic  isle.  The 
statues  are  literally  lying  about  in  hundreds,  and 
the  very  rocks  on  the  sea-beach  are  carved  into 
strange  forms — tortoises  or  human  faces. 
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Besides  these,  all  along  the  coast,  there  are 
cairns  of  small  stones,  and  on  the  top  of  each  pile 
are  laid  a  few  white  pebbles.  These  have  pro- 
bably been  burial-cairns. 

Unless  the  face  of  the  island  has  undergone 
some  wondrous  change,  these  mysterious  work- 
men cannot  even  have  possessed  wooden  rollers 
to  aid  them  in  the  toil  of  transport,  for  there  are 
literally  no  trees — only  small  scrub- 
When  Captain  Cook  discovered  the  isle,  he  only 
saw  three  or  four  little  canoes,  which  were  built  of 
many  small  pieces  of  wood,  sewed  together  with 
fibre,  the  largest  pieces  being  six  feet  long,  and 
fourteen  inches  at  one  end,  eight  inches  at  the 
other;  and  this,  he  thought,  was  probably  drift- 
wood. These  canoes  were  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  could  barely  hold  four 
people.  He  found  that  the  most  acceptable  gifts 
he  could  bestow  on  the  people  were  cocoanut- 
shells,  to  be  used  as  cups,  since  the  island  pro- 
duced no  palms,  and  but  few  gourds.  Their  only 
drink  is  brackish  water,  obtained  by  digging  wells 
on  the  stony  beach,  through  which  the  salt  water 
filters. 

Wooden  tablets  covered  with  hieroglyphics  have 
been  found,  which  might  perhaps  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  old  history  of  the  race,  but  as  yet  no 
one  has  been  able  to  decipher  them.  There  arc 
also  stone  slabs  covered  with  geometric  figures, 
curious  birds,  animals,  and  faces,  painted  in  black, 
white,  and  red — doubtless  these  also  are  hiero- 
glyphs. They  are  ranged  inside  the  quaint  stone 
houses,  of  which  about  a  hundred  remain  at  one 
end  of  the  isle ;  they  are  built  in  lines,  with  the 
doors  towards  the  sea.  The  inside  measurement 
of  these  houses  is  about  forty  feet  by  thirteen,  and 
the  walls  are  upwards  of  five  feet  thick.  They  are 
built  of  fiat  stones  laid  in  layers.  At  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground  the  slabs  are  so  laid  as  to  over- 
lap one  another  till  they  gradually  close,  and  the 
small  opening  at  the  top  is  roofed  with  long,  thin 
slabs. 

Till  a  Rawlinson  arises  to  read  the  hieroglyphs 
of  Rapa  Nui,  its  mysteries  must  remain  unsolved, 
and  the  cold,  proud  faces  with  the  sightless  eye- 
balls will  continue  to  gaze  heavenward ;  and  the 
great  stone  images,  whether  gods  or  heroes,  must 
lie  in  fallen  grandeur  in  this  their  sea-girt  shrine, 
with  none  to  tell  us  what  unknown  race  devoted 
the  labour  of  their  lives  to  sculpturing  the  rocks 
on  this  lonely  isle. 

The  only  other  comer  of  the  earth  in  which  I 
can  hear  of  anything  akin  to  these  mysterious 
rock-sculptures  is  the  far-distant  volcanic  isle  of 
Java.  If,  starting  from  Easter  Island,  you  sail 
almost  half-way  round  the  world,  heading  straight 
for  the  west,  you  come  to  that  wonderful  isle,  with 
its  terrible  volcanoes  and  amazing  wealth  of  vege- 
tation. Nowhere  else  are  there  so  many  distinct 
volcanoes  in  so  small  a  space.  No  less  than 
thirty-eight  separate  cones  cluster  round  the  great 
central  range  of  mountains  from  5,000  to  13,000 
feet  in  height.  Others  are  active  fire-craters,  and 
throw  out  molten  lava.  Others  are  water-craters, 
containing  milk-white  lakes,  or  sulphurous  geysers. 
In  short,  volcanic  action  is  there  in  every  form  of 
sublime  terror,  and  the  Javanese  aborigines  erected 


temples  to  appease  the  fire-giants,  and,  from  the 
solid  rock,  sculptured  prodigious  statues  in  their 
honour.  In  one  spot  four  hundred  ruined  shrines, 
have  been  discovered,  with  altars  and  images,  all 
apparently  built  to  propitiate  the  fire-gods.  It  is- 
very  risky  to  draw  inferences  from  mere  descrip- 
tions of  any  sort  of  art,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  these  would  appear  to  be  the  productions  of 
the  true  aborigines,  ere  Hindu  influence  prevailed, 
leaving  its  mark  in  the  marvellous  Buddhist  ruins 
at  BoiTobudua  and  Samarang. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  platforms  and 
sculptures  of  Easter  Isle  may  simply  have  been  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  Marai,  ij.,  the 
Tomb  Temple,  which  was  the  accepted  form  of 
ecclesiastical  building  throughout  the  South-east 
Pacific.  They  varied  considerably  in  form,  some- 
being  great  pyramids  erected  on  a  stone  platform, 
such  as  the  gigantic  Marai  at  Paparra  in  Tahiti, 
which  consisted  of  a  pyramid  267  feet  long  by 
87  feet  wide,  standing  on  a  pavement  measuring 
360  feet  by  354.  On  its  summit  stood  a  wooden 
image  of  a  bird,  and  a  fish  carved  in  stone,  repre- 
senting the  creatures  especially  held  in  reverence 
by  that  tribe. 

The  pyramid  was,  in  fact,  a  huge  cairn  of  round 
pebbles,  so  regular  as  seemingly  to  have  been 
wrought.  It  was  faced  with  great  blocks  of  white 
coral,  neatly  squared  and  polished,  and  laid  in 
regular  courses,  forming  eleven  great  steps,  each 
of  which  was  four  feet  high,  so  that  the  height  of 
the  pile  was  forty-four  feet.  Some  of  these  stones, 
were  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length  and  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  width.  The  pavement  on  which  the 
pyramid  was  built  was  of  volcanic  rock,  also  hewn 
into  shape,  some  of  the  stones  being  even  larger 
than  the  corn!  blocks,  and  all  perfectly  joined  to- 
gether, without  mortar.  As  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  inference  is 
that  these  blocks  must  have  been  carried  from  a 
considerable  distance,-  and  even  the  coral  with 
which  the  pyramid  was  faced  lies  at  least  three 
feet  under  the  water. 

On  other  isles  (as  for  instance  on  Huahine  in 
the  Society  Isles)  there  are  stone  terraces,  built 
irregularly,  right  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  with 
spaces  left  between  them.  On  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal platforms  a  row  of  tall  monoliths  stand  up- 
right, just  as  did  the  images  on  the  Easter  Island 
terraces.  On  Huahine  these  are  called  "the 
stones  of  dividing,"  and  are  said  to  have  been  set 
up  as  memorials  of  the  division  of  land  among 
the  various  tribes,  each  stone  representing  the 
title-deeds  of  a  clan.  To  this  day  each  tribe 
recognise?  its  own  stone,  and  beholding  it,  recol- 
lects its  unwritten  legend — just  as  at  the  present 
day  in  Fiji  a  messenger  who  is  charged  with  a 
dozen  different  errands  will  carry  in  his  hand  a 
dozen  small  sticks  or  leaves,  and  in  fancy  makes 
each  stick  represent  a  message.  From  this  ima- 
ginary note-book  he  will  read  off  each  detail  with 
unerring  accuracy.  Whatever  faint  resemblance 
may  suggest  itself  between  the  irregular  terraces 
and  monoliths  of  Huahine  with  the  equally  irre- 
gular terraces  and  statues  of  Easter  Isle,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  such  vast  energy  could 
have  been  expended  on  a  mere  memorial  of  tribal 
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divisions,  especially  where  there  was  so  little  land 
to  divide. 

The  marvel  of  how  the  prehistoric  quarrymen 
accomplished  their  labours  is  increased  a  thou- 
sand-fold when  you  consider  that  they  are  not 
supposed  to  have  possessed  any  tools  except  little 
stone  adzes,  those  still  in  use  in  parts  of  the 
Pacific  being  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Ancient  Britons.  They  were  generally  made  from 
basaltic  stones,  which  were  dug  out  of  the  earth 
with  strong  sticks,  and  then  roughly  chipped  into 
shape  with  a  heavy  flint.  Perhaps,  after  many 
hours  of  severe  labour,  the  stone  would  break  in 
two,  and  the  workman  bad  to  select  another  and 
begin  again.  This  time  he  might  progress  swim- 
mingly, and  spend  perhaps  whole  days  in  carefully 
chipping,  till  the  rough  stone  began  to  take  shape. 
Then  he  would  substitute  a  lighter  flint,  and  work 
with  still  greater  care,  only  chipping  off  the  finest 
fragments ;  and,  after  all  his  labour,  perhaps  one 
sharp  tap  would  prove  fatal,  and  the  carefully- 
chiselled  axe  would  split  in  two,  revealing  an  un- 
suspected Saw  in  the  centre.  So  the  work  must 
all  be  begun  again,  and  the  patient,  persevering 
savage  go  on  with  his  chipping  till  he  succeeded 
in  producing  a  perfect  axe.  Then  came  the  slow 
process  of  smoothing  it  by  such  delicate  strokes 
as  only  removed  a  tine  white  dust,  and  last  of  all 
came  laborious  polishing  with  rough  coral  and 
water  and  fine  sand,  till  the  axe  at  length  became 
a  serviceable  too],  ready  to  be  bound  with  strongly- 
plaited  fibre  to  the  bent  wooden  handle.  After 
this  it  had  to  be  periodically  ground  by  rubbing  it 
on  a  very  hard  rock. 

We  saw  several  rocks  in  Fiji  scored  with  deep 
grooves  from  having  been  constantly  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  of  course  they  must  exist  in  all 
countries  in  which  stone  celts  have  been  in  use, 
which,  I  suppose,  means  all  comers  of  the  round 
earth,  Britain  included.  I  greatly  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  the  Ancient  Britons  ever  produced 
such  artistic  carved  bowls  and  spears  with  their 
stone  implements  as  these  Pacific  islanders  have 
done,  still  less  such  wondrous  stone-carving  as 
that  of  Easter  Island. 

The  men  who  worked  with  these  tools  needed 
well-nigh  as  much  patience  as  those  who  manu- 
factured them.  Imagine  a  squad  of  men  taking 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  to  fell  a  tree  I  The  old 
proverb  tells  how  "  Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 
These  were  little  strokes  indeed!  Of  course  a 
more  rapid  process  was  to  make  a  slow  fire  all 
round  the  base  of  a  tree  and  so  burn  it  down,  but 
the  fire  so  often  ran  up  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
destroying  it  altogether,  that  the  slower  process 
proved  best  in  the  long  run.  However,  as  a 
(rood-sized  tree  could  thus  be  felled  in  three  or 
four  days,  the  rafters  of  houses  were  often  thus 
prepared,  and  the  branches  burnt  off.  Once 
down,  fire  could  be  better  used,  to  divide  the  tree 
into  useful  lengths;  and  if  a  canoe  were  required, 
a  long  narrow  line  of  fire  was  allowed  to  bum  the 
whole  length,  its  progress  being  regulated  by  the 
slow  dripping  of  water.  Thus  the  work  left  for 
the  stone  axe  was  considerably  lessened. 

Tbe  most  interesting  traces  of  any  forgotten 
race  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  were  in 


the  Friendly  Isles,  where  we  visited  the  cyclopean 
tombs  of  the  old  kings — the  Tui  Tonga.  And 
also  a  huge  Trilithon,  concerning  which  the 
present  islanders  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  Stone- 
hengc.  The  former  are  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Mua,  which  is  about  twelve  miles 
from  Nukualofa,  the  capital  of  Tonga,  where 
our  good  ship  lay  anchored.  We  made  our 
way  through  the  forest  to  the  tombs  which  are 
half  buried  in  the  wealth  of  tangled  vege- 
tation, and  are  more  especially  eafolded  in  a 
network  formed  by  tbe  wide- spreading  roots  of 
many  banyan-trees.  They  are  laid  in  three 
courses  of  straight  lines,  like  cyclopean  walls, 
and  lie  at  intervals  through  the  bush.  They  are 
formed  of  gigantic  blocks  of  volcanic  rock,  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  those  flat  isles  from  the 
Wallis  group,  bo  that  to  the  mystery  of  how  a  race 

Possessed  only  of  stone  adzes  could  possibly  have 
ewn  these  huge  blocks  in  the  first  instance,  must 
be  added  that  of  how  they  then  transported  them 
on  their  frail  canoes  across  wide  distances  of  open 
sea. 

In  olden  days,  when  the  Tui  Tonga  was  here 
laid  to  his  rest,  his  favourite  wife  and  most  valued 
possessions  were  buried  with  him.  All  his  sub- 
jects, young  and  old,  male  and  female,  shaved 
their  heads  and  mourned  for  four  months. 

When  the  corpse  had  been  deposited  on  this 
great  burial  mound,  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  assembled  and  sat  round  in  a  great 
circle,  bearing  large  torches  made  of  dried  palm- 
leaves.  Six  of  the  principal  men  then  walked 
several  times  round  and  round  the  place  of  burial 
in  sunwise  procession,  waving  the  blazing  torches 
on  high  ;  finally  these  were  extinguished  and  laid 
on  the  ground.  Then  all  the  people  arose  and 
made  the  sunwise  circuit  of  the  royal  tombs,  as 
has  been  done  from  the  earliest  days  by  men  of 
all  colours  and  nations,  and  then  they  too  ex- 
tinguished the  emblematic  torches,  and  laid  them 
on  the  earth  in  memory  of  him  whose  flame  of 
life  had  passed  away  for  ever  from  the  poor  dead 
clay.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  on  fourteen 
successive  nights. 

This  particular  group  of  tombs  is  chiefly  note- 
worthy on  account  of  its  great  size,  for,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  these  Marais  were  the  tomb- 
temples  of  almost  every  Polynesian  group.  The 
majority  were  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  natives  when 
they  abandoned  idolatry,  but,  happily  for  the 
antiquarian,  some  of  these  tombs  of  the  mighty 
dead  escaped  these  over-zealous  reformers;  and 
though  the  coral  altars  are  no  longer  polluted  by 
human  blood,  the  grey  ruins  still  remain,  though 
now  overgrown  by  forest  trees. 

Returning  to  the  village  of  Mua  we  lingered 
beneath  the  fine  old  trees  known  as  Captain 
Cook's.  After  supper  a  kind  Scotchwoman,  the  only 
white  woman  in  the  place,  came  to  take  me  to  her 
house  for  the  night.  We  discovered  many  mutual 
friends  in  the  dear  old  north  and  on  the  west 
coast,  and  re-awakened  many  a  touching  memory 
as  we  chatted  in  that  far  land  of  those  whom  wo 
had  known  and  loved  in  our  early  years.  Verily 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  bound  by  many  links  1 
My  hostess  was  herself  astir  long  before  dawn  to    -, 
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prepare  breakfast  for  her  countrywoman,  as  I  was 
to  make  an  early  expedition  with  my  French 
friends  to  Haamonga,  distant  about  eight  miles, 
to  see  a  wonderful  Trilithon. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  a  delightful 
drive,  over  a  good  broad  grass  road,  the  bush 
on  either  side  fragrant  with  jessamine,  and  the 
trees  in  many  places  matted  with  such  tangles 
of  large,  brilliantly  blue  convolvulus  as  I  have 
seen  nowhere  else  but  in  the  Himalayas.  The 
lilac  marine  convolvulus  abounds  everywhere,  and 
we  passed  dense  masses  of  the  large-leaved  white 
sort.  From  these  lovely  hiding-places  flashed 
green  pigeons  and  blue  kingfishers,  startled  by 
our  approach.  Tall  sugar-cane  and  wild  ginger 
with  scarlet  blossom,  and  blue  clitoria,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  glossy  bananas,  or  quaint 
papawa,  kept  up  the  tropical  character  of  the 
vegetation. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  great  Dolmen 
of  which  we  were  in  search.  It  stands  on  a  grassy 
lawn,  surrounded  by  bush,  and  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable object.  It  differs  from  all  other  tri- 
lithons  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  in  that  the  two 
supporting  stones  are  cut  out  at  the  top,  to  secure 
the  transverse  rock,  which  is  hewn. 

The  height  above  ground  is  fifteen  feet,  length 
eighteen  feet,  and  the  width  twelve  feet.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  concerning  its  origin,  and  the 


natives  have  apparently  no  tradition  concerning* 
it,. 

'  This  is  the  only  rude  stone  monument  I  have 
seen  in  the  Pacific,  but  I  am  told  that  others  have 
been  observed  in  different  groups,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  For  instance,  in  the  Society  Isles, 
where  the  great  altar  of  the  principal  Marai,  or 
Huahine,  is  a  large  slab  of  unhewn  stone,  resting 
on  three  boulders.  Around  it  are  the  rock  terraces 
which  formed  the  rude  temple. 

At  Haamonga  the  cyclopean  trilithon  stands 
alone.  All  others  known  to  us,  such  as  those  at 
Stonehenge,  at  Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  in  Central 
America,  are  found  in  connection  with  circles  of 
huge  stones,  to  which  they  have  apparently  been 
the  gateway,  bnt  here  there  is  no  indication  of 
any  circle  having  existed. 

In  its  weird  solitude  it  most  resembles  the 
Cromlech  of  Byjnath,  in  Bengal.  But  what  may 
be  its  story  none  can  possibly  guess.  One  thing 
only  is  certain,  that  these  grey  stones  were 
brought  here  by  some  long-forgotten  race,  who 
little  dreamt,  when  they  raised  this  ponderous 
monument,  that  a  day  would  come  when  it  should 
survive  as  the  sole  proof  that  they  ever  existed. 

We  were  told  that  within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons now  living  an  enormous  kava  bowl  stood  on 
the  horizontal  stone,  and  that  very  solemn  and 
sacred  drinking  festivals  were  held  here. 


SQUIRE    LISLE'S    BEQUEST. 


"  T  HAVE  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  were 

1  married.  It  would  account  for  all  my  sister's 
eccentricities.  But  I  wonder  if  any  good 
could  come  of  raking  up  such  an  old  story.  They 
are  both  dead  and  buried  and  lie  side  by  side.  It 
would  be  stirring  up  a  stagnant  pool  that  would 
half  suffocate  the  survivors." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Moore  to  Leonard. 

"  Right  is  right,  and  even  the  squire's  written 
words  expressed  that  if  'I  could  make  wrong 
right,'  I  was  to  do  so." 

So  answered  Leonard. 

The  two  men  were  seated  near  the  old  daven- 
port in  Leonard's  chamber.  Its  lid  was  covered 
with  packets  of  letters  tied  with  red  tape,  and 
Leonard  held  a  discoloured  letter  open  in  his 
hand.    He  had  gone  through  the  others  and  re- 

E  laced  them  in  their  respective  bundles — the  one 
e  held  was  the  last  and  most  important. 
"  I  examined  every  paper  carefully,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Then  I  arranged  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  date.  Some  being  undated, 
and  many  of  those  alluded  to  not  amongst  them, 
there  are  numerous  gaps;  but  certainly  proof 
enough  remains  to  show  that  the  writer  and  re- 


<    INTO  CONFIDENCE, 

ceiver  must  have  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
You  are  quite  sure  the  writing  is  your  sister's?" 

"  I  could  take  my  oath  of  it.  Besides,  her 
name  was  Marian.  If  only  she  had  added  the- 
word  'wife'  to  those  terms  of  endearment  with 
which  she  concludes  her  letters,  all  would  be  plain 
enough.  Or  if  she  had  added  any  surname, 
whether  Cunninghame  or  Lisle,  to  the  '  affection  - 
ates'and  '  devoteds,'  we  should  have  something 
to  go  upon ;  but '  Marian'  is  sadly  defective." 

"So  is  the  correspondence  altogether,"  said 
Leonard.  "  But  had  you  known  the  squire,  you 
would  not  be  surprised.  He  was  the  proudest 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  had  set  his  faceiigainst 
the  marriages,  not  only  of  his  daughter,  but 'en  his 
nieces,  because  he  did  not  think  them  suitable  to 
a  Lisle  of  Lisle.  If  h^-mamed-_-o>dr  sister 
privately,  as  I  believe,  she  would  be  careful  not  to 
offend  his  prejudices,  or  run  the  risk  of  discovery. 
He  had  also  a  violent  temper." 

"  And  Marian's  was  none  of  the  quietest,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Moore.  "  From  what  I  have  picked  up, 
she  knew  how  to  hold  her  own  as  well  as  any 
aboriginal  Australian,  only,  like  them,  she  couldn't 
maintain  it.     Old  Biles  says,  when  she  was  house- 
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keeper,  after  Mis.  Lisle' s  death,  she  was  quite  mis- 
tress. But  then  she  went  away  and  only  returned 
to  die.     Where  was  the  squire's  wife  buried  ?  " 

"  At  Mentone,  where  she  died.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  Miss  Cunningham  e  retained  to  the 
manor.  It  appears  that  when  she  finally  left  it, 
the  squire  was  much  from  home,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  Bath  drinking  the  waters.  He  was 
a  martyr  to  rheumatism.  These  letters  allude  to 
it,  and  are  mostly  dated  from  Bath  or  Clifton. 
This  last  one  was  written  two  years  before  the 
date  of  Miss  Cunninghame's  death" 

"  I  don't  understand  her  interceding  so  passion- 
ately for  his  daughter,  and  excusing  her  marriage," 
said  Mr.  Moore.     "  I  thought  she  was  dead." 

"  So  she  was,"  replied  Leonard.  "  That  is  the 
most  puzzling  part  of  it.  If  Jhe  squire  married 
your  sister,  the  marriage  must  have  taken  place 
when  Miss  Lisle  was  at  school,  and  she  afterwards 
married,  went  to  India  and  died  there,  as  did  her 
husband,  the  squire  not  having  forgiven  them." 

"  If  I  had  a  hundred  children  they  should  all 
many  according  to  their  own  choice.  It  is  they, 
not  I,  who  have  to  battle  it  out.  If  my  eldest 
son  takes  it  into  his  head  to  marry  Aveline  Roone 
I  shall  not  interfere.     He  may  do  a  sight  worse." 

"  He  certainly  may  I "  exclaimed  Leonard,  let- 
ting fall  the  letter  in  his  astonishment. 

"  Not  but  that  I  should  prefer  Miss  Quiz,  as 
they  call  that  uncommonly  handsome  Miss  Dalli- 
more,  for  then  we  should  be  a  family  party.  How- 
ever, we  must  get  the  two  others  married  off  first. 
I  like  to  do  things  quickly,  as  we  do  in  the 
colonies.  I  married  late  in  life  myself,  to  be 
sore.  But  then  I  was  making  money  all  my 
youth,  and  seeing  the  world,  and  one  can't  do 
everything.  I  shouldn't  imagine  you  were  amass- 
ing a  rapid  fortune,  to  look  at  your  abode." 

Leonard  laughed.  The  only  change  in  his 
habitation  consisted  in  a  sort  of  portiere,  which 
his  friend  Pluckrose  had  suspended  across  the 
room,  and  which  concealed  the  dormitory  portion 
of  it.  She  had  abstracted  a  table  and  a  chair  or 
two  from  Mr.  Conquest's  sumptuous  apartment, 
and  so  he  had  now  actually  a  sitting-room.  Pluck- 
rose,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  Leonard,  and  had  improvised  this  as  a 
surprise  when  he  returned  from  the  country. 

"  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  fortune  just  now,  but 
I  live  in  hope,"  he  said. 

"  You  should  many  a  rich  wife.  A  fine  young 
fellow  like  yon  could  get  anybody.  I'll  introduce 
you  to  a  widow  who  has  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  advantage  is  on  her  side  as  regards 
years,  but  you'll  get  rid  of  her  all  the  sooner. 

"Thank  you.  The  sooner  the  better,"  laughed 
Leonard.  "But  we  must  settle  this  matter  first. 
We  could  institute  a  search  privately,  through  the 
various  registers  in  the  churches  of  Bath  and 
Bristol,  concerning  the  marriage  of  Marian  Cun- 
ninghame,  and  you  could  visit  the  place  of  this 
address,  which  I  will  take  down  for  you." 

Leonard  picked  up  the  letter,  and  turning  to 
the  davenport,  transcribed  its  date  and  address. 

"  You  are  every  inch  a  lawyer,"  said  Mr.  Moore. 
"  I  see  that  you  identify  yourself  with  your  firm. 
Shall  you  or  I  manage  this  business  ?  " 


"You,  certainly.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
your  sister  married  Mrs.  Conquest's  uncle,  it  will 
be  you  and  not  I  who  belong  to  the  firm.  You 
would  be  a  connection ;  I  am  only  a  clerk." 

"  I  hope  they  pay  you  well ;  they  are  rich 
enough,"  suggested  Mr.  Moore.  "  But  most 
lawyers  butter  their  own  bread,  and  are  not  parti- 
cular as  to  whether  client  and  clerk  eat  it  dry." 

"  Mine  is  dry  enough,  but  I  don't  complain," 
returned  Leonard,  "  You  must  on  no  account 
name  the  squire,  these  letters,  or  me,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Conquest.  All  you  want  to  discover  is 
the  marriage  certificate  of  your  sister,  and  the 
firm  will  never  identify  her  as  the  housekeeper  at 
Lisle  Manor,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing." 

"  Their  wives  would,"  broke  in  Mr.  Moore. 

■"  Mrs.  Conquest  might,  but  we  don't  take  the 
ladies  into  our  confidence.  We  have  not  arrived 
at  female  counsellors  as  yet.  I  wonder  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  counsel. when  we  do." 

"At  any  rate  they  can't  talk  longer  and  less  to 
the  purpose  than  the  male  counsellors,"  replied 
Mr.  Moore. 

The  day  following  this  conversation  he  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Charles  Conquest,  during 
which  he  mentioned  as  much  as  he  thought 
proper  of  his  sister's  antecedents,  and  begged 
him  to  find  out  her  marriage — if  married  she  was. 
As  he  knew  about  the  year  when  it  must  have 
taken  place,  and  opined  that  it  was  in  Bristol,  he 
gave  tolerably  clear  instructions ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  that  she  was  his  half- 
sister,  or  had  been  housekeeper  at  Lisle  Manor. 

When  this  was  done,  he  inquired,  in  his  matter- 
of-fact  way,  what  that  good-looking,  clever  young 
fellow,  Leonard  Leigh,  was  going  to  become. 

"  Leigh  ?  A  lawyer,  I  suppose,"  replied  Mr, 
Charles  Conquest,  awaking  from  a  business 
reverie  into  which  Mr.  Moore  had  plunged  him. 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  He  is  only  a  clerk,  and 
there  is  no  money.  How  does  he  live  ?  His  uncle 
told  me  he  never  applied  to  him  for  money,  and 
had  no  private  means." 

"I  declare  it  never  came  into  my  head  to  ask 
him.  And  now  I  think  of  it,  he  is  not  absolutely 
an  articled  clerk.  His  uncle  made  no  stir  in  the 
matter  when  he  came  here,  and  I  was  content  to 
give  him  work,  which  he  does  capitally,  and  a  small 
salary — not  much,  now  I  think  of  it.  But  I  under- 
stand my  brother  has  put  him  into  his  chambers." 

"  You  have  never  been  to  see  him  there  ?  " 

"  I  ?  No,  I  think  not ;  I  never  have  time.  But 
I  will  go,  and  I  will  see  into  this  matter.  We 
must  raise  his  salary,  and  think  over  his  future, 
and — and — but  the  fact  is,  in  London,  if  a  young 
fellow  doesn't  push  himself  he  is  nowhere." 

"  The  same  all  the  world  over.  As  the  American 
poet  says — I  don't  know  his  name — '  Keep  push- 
ing ;  'tis  wiser  than  standing  aside.'" 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Moore,  that  competition  is 
so  great,  population  increases  so  alarmingly,  and 
the  pressure  of  work  is  so  exhausting  that — " 
Mr.  Conquest  paused. 

"That  we  shall  be  all  lunatics  before  long,' 
supplied  Mr.  Moore. 

"  Well,  I  hope  young  Leigh  won't  overdo  it,  for 
he  seems  to  have  as  many  brains  as  most,  and  hu 
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looks  as  if  he  used  them.  I  hope  you'll  see  after 
him.    Good  morning." 

"  He  thinks  we've  neglected  him,  and  so  per- 
haps we  have,"  mused  Charles  Conquest.  "  I'll 
look  into  it  at  once." 

He  summoned  Leonard  from  an  inner  office. 

■"  I  want  to  ask  what  your  plans  are,  Leigh,"  he 
began,  abruptly. 

"In  what  way,  sir  P  I  have  no  plans  except 
that  of  seeing  my  friends,  the  d'Angdres,  off  to- 
morrow, if  I  can  be  spared." 

"  I  mean  for  your  future  life.  Are  you  thinking 
of  taking  out  your  stamps  ?" 

Leonard  looked  astonished.  "  I  cannot  do 
that,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  money,  and 
in  the  second,  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  I 
should  ever  make  a  good  lawyer." 

It  was  now  Charles  Conquest's  turn  to   look 


surprised.  "You  have  done  your  duty  by  us, 
Leigh,  and  I  mean  to  raise  your  salary.  What 
will  enable  you  to  save  enough  to  begin  life  on 
your  own  account,  and  to  change  your  quarters  ?  " 

Leonard's  face  flushed  as  he  replied,  "Thank 
you,  sir ;  I  leave  the  amount  to  you.  But  does 
Mr.  Conquest  wish  me  to  leave  the  Buildings  ?  " 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  But  I  hear  you  are 
wretchedly  housed,  and  half  starved." 

"  I  have  everything  I  need.  Besides,  there  I 
can  be  of  some  use  to  Mr.  Conquest ;  and,  after 
all,  I  do  not  do  much  more  than  sleep  there." 

"  Very  well ;  let  that  alone  for  the  present.  I  am 
bent  on  making  a  lawyer  of  you,  and  you  must 
arrange  with  your  conscience  as  soon  as  possible. 
Meanwhile,  I  want  you  to  run  down  to  Bristol  and 
see  about  a  marriage  certificate  we  want  to  get 
hold  of.     What  time  do  the  d'Angeres  leave  ?" 
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"  By  the  early  tidal  train,  sir." 

"  Then  you  can  start  in  the  afternoon.  I  may 
as  well  give  you  instructions  at  once,  and  money 
for  expenses,  since  you  are  so  poor." 

Leonard  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  own 
especial  secret  from  Charles  Conquest.  He  was 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  very  search  he  was  most 
anxious  to  make,  and  he  feit  that  if  any  one  could 
discover  the  certificate  he  was  the  man,  for  had  he 
not  the  key  to  the  enigma  in  the  name  of  Lisle  ? 

He  left  the  office  that  afternoon  in  a  very  excited 
state  of  mind.  He  wanted  a  confidant,  but  none 
was  near.  His  thoughts  turned  at  once  to  Aveline, 
but  he  had  not  seen  her  since  the  evening  he 
spent  at  Hampstead.  He  had  heard,  incidentally, 
that  she,  the  d'Angeres,  and  the  pets  had  been 
invited  to  prolong  their  stay  at  that  delightful 
spot  for  a  few  days,  and  had  received  a  »ote  from 
tfie  chevalier  to  ask  him  to  meet  them  at  the 
station  on  the  morrow.  How  he  wished  for  an 
invitation  to  Hampstead  that  last  evening  1 

Not  receiving  it,  however,  he  sought  and  found 
Mr.  Moore.  That  gentleman  was  sympathetic, 
and  congratulated  him  warmly  on  his  increased 
salary,  and  the  prospect  of  the  visit  to  Bristol. 

"  I  think  I  had  a  hand  in  it,"  he  said,  signifi- 
cantly. "  'A  word  to  the  wise,'  you  know.  I  told 
that  dry  piece  of  parchment  that  you  deserved 
better  things ;  but  I  never  expected  so  strange  a 
coincidence  as  that  you  should  be  chosen  for  the 
rummaging  out  of  the  old  registers.  I  will  run 
down  to  Bristol  with  you,  and  look  up  all  the 
places  named  in  the  letters,  while  you  inspect  the 
churches.  Now  you  must  come  and  dine  with  me. 
For  my  part,  lalways  come  in  for  work,  and  I  like  it. 
Lisle  is  dreadfully  slow.  If  I  can  establish  the  fact  of 
my  sister's  marriage  I  shall  soon  run  away  from  it." 

They  went  to  Mr.  Moore's  club  and  had  a  good 
dinner.  Leonard  was  in  buoyant  spirits,  and  his 
new  friend  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he 
began  to  talk  seriously  to  him  of  emigration, 
and  before  the  evening  was  spent  had  promised 
him  introductions  enough  in  South  Australia  to 
ensure  him  a  fortune  as  a  lawyer. 

The  next  morning  he  kept  his  appointment  at 
Victoria  Station.  In  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
luggage  and  pets  there  was  little  time  for  con- 
versation. Happily,  Mr.  Conquest's  footman  was 
used  to  similar  turmoil,  and  saw  to  most  things. 

"  You  will  pay  us  a  visit  at  Fontainebleau,  my 
friend  Leonard  ? "  said  the  chevalier,  who  was 
keeping  guard  over  the  parrot's  enveloped  cage. 

Aveline  stood  in  the  midst  of  bundles  of  wraps, 
one  dog  in  her  arms,  the  other  held  by  a  string. 
She  was  much  jostled  in  the  milit,  and  Leonard 
went  to  her  aid.  The  gates  opened,  and  luggage 
and  passengers  poured  through.  He  caught  upFrou 
Frou  and  one  bundle,  while  the  footman  waited 
on  madame,  the  chevalier  on  the  parrot.  The 
latter  was  consigned  to  the  guard's  van,  and  the 
chevalier  joined  Aveline,  with  the  words,  "  Now 
for  la  belle  France,  ma  petite  1 " 

But  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  her  lips  quiver- 
ing. "  You— you— will  come,  Mr.  Leonard  ?  "  she 
murmured,  as  they  stood  a  moment,  side  by  side. 

"I  hope  so,  Aveline.    It  is  not  good-bye,  but 


He  was  never  likely  to  forget  the  tender,  loving, 
appealing  face  turned  to  him,  pure  with  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood,  anxious  with  the  solicitude 
of  womanhood.  He  held  her  hand  a  moment, 
and  the  yearning  sorrow  and  affection  of  the  pro- 
tector he  had  once  been  swelled  in  his  heart. 

"Believe  in  me  always  as  in  a  brother,  dear 
Aveline,"  he  said,  as  he  placed  her  in  the  carriage 
and  lifted  in  Frou  Frou  after  her. 

But  he  saw  the  sweet  face  no  more.  He  knew 
that  she  was  weeping  at  parting  from  him. 

Many  passengers  glanced  from  the  windows 
at  friends  left  behind,  but  not  Aveline.  Leonard 
remained  a  moment  as  in  a  dream,  then  turned 
sadly  to  the  world  again. 


II.— LA  BELLE  ANGLAISR. 

"IITE  will  return   to   Fontainebleau  Cottage, 

W     &  our  beloved  Carisbrooke,  ma  mie." 

"  But   it    is   unfurnished  and  let  to 
another,  mon  Alphonse." 

"Sfe  shall  find  a  more  suitable  abode,  mon 
chou.    Larger  and  more  to  our  taste." 

"  It  is  certainly  disappointing,  Alphonse." 

These  were  the  moans  that  succeeded  the  trans- 
plantation to  France,  for  the  Chevalier  d'Angcre 
found  his  beloved  Belle  Vue  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state.  It  was  an  old  chateau,  or  country  house,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  grounds,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  When  he  left  it  as 
a  boy  with  his  father  it  was  a  flourishing  property, 
but  during  their  years  of  exile  it  had  passed 
through  many  hands,  and  he  soon  discovered  that 
it  was  little  better  than  an  aristocratic  barn.  The 
wind  made  terrible  inroads  through  doors,  win- 
dows, parquets,  and  innumerable  crannies;  the 
ancient  furniture  was  crazy,  the  tapestries  moth- 
eaten,  the  painting  neglected.  Everything  was, 
in  short,  tumbling  to  pieces. 

"  It  is  delicious  I  It  is  glorious  1  Look  at  the 
autumn  tints  on  the  great  forest,  dear  madame. 
See  the  magnificent  palace,  the  cascades,  the  park, 
the  gardens,  the  statues,  dear  monsieur;  there  is 
pride  in  being  born  near  such  a  spot."  So  argued 
Aveline. 

"  Ours  is  not  the  palace,  but  this  tumble-down 
chateau,"  persisted  madame,  wiping  her  tears. 

"I  should  be  indifferent  but  for  my  dear  woife," 
returned  the  chevalier. 

"But  the  peasants  are  so  nice,  the  towns- 
people so  polite,  and  when  the  neighbours  call,  it 
will  be  like  the  manor.  We  must  make  the  place 
smart  against  the  grande  noblesse  appears,  dear 
madame.  If  I  might  arrange  the  furniture,  and  if 
you  would  put  on  that  lovely  new  dress,  we  might 
be  ready.  The  dogs  are  so  happy.  You  should 
see  them  poking  their  noses  into  the  holes  after 
the  mice,  and  racing  through  the  large  rooms. 
Then  the  air  is  so  inspiriting.  If  only  you  would 
come  out,  dear  madame,  you  would  rise  like — like 
a  balloon.     I  feel  as  if  I  must  fly." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  Aveline,  and  then,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  be  afraid  of  the  ghosts.  I  am  sure  I 
saw  one  last  night.  I  suppose  a  spirit  with  wings 
would  be  swifter  than  a  ghost  without  them." 
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"  Ha,  ha!  you  have  propound  a  problem  for  the 
scientifiqne,  ma  mie,"  laughed  the  chevalier. 
"  You  remember  how  my  compatriots  did  call  you 
La  Belle  Anglaise  ?  How  they  will  still  admire  you 
in  that  beautiful  robe  of  which  la  petite  speaks. 
Had  we  only  that  unready  money  we  would  make 
our  Belle  Vue  a  Paradise. ' 

"  I  will  try  on  that  dress,"  sighed  madame,  and 
a  glance  of  satisfaction  passed  between  the  young 
girl  and  the  elderly  Frenchman. 

This  was  not  unobserved  by  Madame  d'Angere. 
However,  she  preceded  Aveline  through  the 
polished  passages  and  staircase  to  her  room,  an 
apartment  hung  with  faded  blue  damask, ,  and 
garnished  with  much  tarnished  gilding.  Here  she 
put  on  the  dress,  and  forgot  her  grievances  in  the 
reflection  of  her  person  so  attired  in  the  various 
mirrors  that  interspersed  the  damask. 

"This  might  make  a  sensation  in  Paris,  but 
here  it  is  Carisbrooke  reproduced,"  she  sighed. 

"Only  put  on  your  bonnet  and  come  and  see, 
dear  madame.  The  jalousied  windows  andwhite- 
capped  people  would  show  you  how  different  it  is. 
And  then,  the  palace  and  the  forest ! " 

With  a  little  more  persuasion  Madame  d'An- 
gere's  forced  seclusion  was  broken  through.  Her 
nerves  and  expectations  had  been  so  shattered, 
that  she  had  resisted  all  previous  entreaties  to 
leave  the  chateau.  Attended  by  her  husband, 
Aveline,  and  the  dogs,  and  followed  by  a  "  bon 
voyage"  from  the  parrot,  she  left  the  musty 
drawing-room  for  the  weedy  avenue,  passed 
through  a  creaky  iron  gate,  and  soon  found 
herself  amid  the  houses  of  the  cheerful  town. 
The  chevalier  was  delighted  to  see  his  wife  herself 
igain,  for,  as  he  pioneered  her  through  the  broad 
streets  and  over  the  rough  causeways,  those 
desirable  words  "La  Belle  Anglaise"  followed 
them.  He  did  not  pause  to  think  whether  they 
were  meant  for  the  older  or  younger  belle, 
but,  with  commendable  astuteness,  whispered, 
"  Listen,  ma  mie ;  I  told  you  so." 

"Ah,  mon  Alphonse,  you  are  a  flattering  race," 
she  replied,  picking  her  way  delicately  over  the 
pebbly  pavement.  "  But  your  sabots  are  necessary 
here.    Frou  Frou  and  Loulou  can  scarcely  walk." 

"  They  will  accustom  themselves,  ma  mie." 

Aveline  followed,  gazing  and  wondering.  The 
roughly-paved  streets  did  not  trouble  her  any 
more  than  they  seemed  to  trouble  the  horses  that 
dragged  omnibus  or  fiacre  up  and  down  the  hill 
to  the  palace.  Neither  did  she  remark  that  the 
people  looked  at  her  as  she  passed.  She  only 
fancied  that  they  all  lived  out  of  doors,  and  that 
they  talked  rapidly,  cheerfully,  and  incessantly. 
Their  costumes  and  clattering  sabots  enchanted 
her,  as  did  the  bouses  with  their  white  jalousies, 
the  quaint,  forest- gird  led  town,  and  the  public 
buildings  to  which  the  chevalier  introduced  her. 

"These  are  the  cavalry  barracks  which  Captain 
Moore  is  so  anxious  to  see,"  he  explained  to  her 
and  his  wife  as  they  wandered  on.  "  Here  is  the 
college  at  which  I  was  placed  when  a  boy. 
Behold  the  magnificent  Chateau  d'Eau  which 
holds  the  waters  to  supply  the  palace.  You  see 
that  we  have  also  our  hospitals.  Anne  of  Austria 
was  foundress  of  one ;  Madame  de  Montespan  of 


another.  And  the  obelisk  I  I  weep  when  I  wel- 
come it  again.  You  remember,  ma  petite  I  It 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the 
infants  of  the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette.  You 
almost  broke  your  heart  when  reading  of  them. 
Bah  !     Let  us  pass  on." 

Tears  did  really  overflow  the  girl's  eyes  as  she 
gazed  on  the  obelisk  and  remembered  the  fate  of 
the  royal  children  it  commemorated ;  but  there 
was  a  bitterness  in  her  protector's  voice,  and 
she  perceived  that  he  was  sad,  despite  his  best 
efforts  to  be  cheerful.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the 
place  of  his  birth.  No  one  recognised  him,  and 
as  he  pointed  out  each  object  of  interest  he  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  many  tourists  of  many 
nationalities  that  came  daily  to  visit  the  memor- 
able hunting  box  of  kings  and  emperors. 

"  Trop  tard ! "   he  muttered  to  himself. 

"  All  your  old  friends  will  flock  to  you  when 
they  hear  you  have  arrived,"  consoled  Aveline. 
"  You  desired  to  be  incognito  for  a  time." 

"It  was  but  to  discover  if  our  family  were 
remembered.  But  we  are  as  if  we  had  never  been." 

"  So  many  people  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
Belle  Vue  since  you  left  it,  dear  monsieur." 

"  Yes.  One  regime  takes,  the  next  gives,  the 
third  keeps,  a  fourth  restores." 

"It  is  not  quite  what  I  expected,"  broke  in 
madame. 

It  was  now  that  Aveline  developed  many  talents. 
She  had  no  one  to  depress,  no  one  to  criticise, 
and  seeing  that  her  kind  friends  were  not  only 
disappointed  but  disheartened,  she  took  upon 
herself  to  cheer  them.  The  fact  was  that  the 
chevalier  had  been  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  had 
returned  to  his  small  patrimony  unexpectedly. 
The  letters  he  had  written  to  the  lawyer  who  had 
announced  its  restoration  were  not  strictly  at- 
tended to,  and  instead  of  finding  either  servants 
or  preparations,  there  was  only  an  old  man,  his 
wife  and  daughter,  in  the  house.  They  had  been 
placed  there  as  care-takers,  and  had  done  what 
they  could  to  tidy-up  for  the  new  inmates.  This 
was  not  much ;  so  Aveline  had  a  wide  scope 
for  her  ingenuity.  Thanks  to  the  good  French 
the  chevalier  had  taught  her,  she  was  able  to 
make  friends  with  Jean  Lalage,  his  wife  Marthe. 
and  his  daughter  Fanchon.  Jean  remembered 
the  chevalier's  father,  but  had  no  particular  in- 
terest in  his  family,  so  Aveline  created  one  by 
describing  how  bravely  he  had  borne  his  exile. 
Then  she  discoursed  to  Marth^upon  the  virtues 
of  madame,  her  benevolence  to  herself,  and  her 
devotion  to  her  husband ;  and  finally  won 
Fanchon's  love  by  one  or  two  small  gifts.  They 
all  began  to  work  with  a  will  under  her  direction, 
and  by  a  little  tact  she  prevailed  on  the  chevalier 
to  work  with  them.  Forest  and  palace  were  for- 
gotten in  sweeping,  dusting,  carpentering,  cook- 
ing, and  renovating,  and  by  degrees  the  old  house 
began  to  look  habitable.  He  was  encouraged 
to  go  into  his  affairs  with  his  lawyer,  and  to  as- 
certain how  he  stood.  Shakily  enough,  he  found, 
when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  them.  He 
possessed  the  old  chateau  and  the  surrounding 
grounds,  together  with  a  field  or  two,  but  to  re- 
gain what  else  had  formerly  belonged  to    his 
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family  would  entail  lawsuits  and  proceedings 
tbat  were  contrary  to  his  principles. 

"There  are  revolutions  and  revolutions.  Let 
them  revolve  for  me.  I  take  what  they  have  left 
me,  and  wish  myself  back  in  England,  where,  for 
the  present,  there  are  none,"  he  philosophised. 

"Let  us  return,"  sighed  madame. 

But  her  tone  changed  when,  as  Aveline  had 
prophesied,  the  neighbours  came  to  pay  their  de- 
voirs. With  the  first  carriage  that  roiled  up  the 
avenue  rolled  off  a  portion  of  the  clouds  that 
obscured  Madame  d'Angere's  vision. 

She  was  enchanted  with  the  lively,  elegant 
manners  of  the  ladies, 'and  the  polite  speeches  of 
the  gentlemen;  but  above  all  was  she  delighted 
to  see  her  Alphonse  resume  his  position. 

"  Is  he  not  an  elegant  man,  Aveline  ?  What  a 
distinguished  manner  he  has  when  he  bows  and 
takes  snuff.  I  always  thought  so,  but  now  I  am 
sure  of  it,"  she  repeatedly  remarked. 

"  You  were  discerning  enough  to  discover  the 
true  gold,"  replied  Aveline,  who  admired  the 
chevalier  quite  as  much  as  did  his  wife. 

With  society  returned  the  love  of  dress,  and 
Aveline  had  more  than  she  could  do  in  striving  to 
aid  Madame  d'Angere  to  keep  pace  with  French 
fashion.  She  had  not,  herself,  time  for  regrets. 
Indeed  she  had  not  many  sources  of  regret.  The 
loss  of  her  mother  was  a  life-long  pain,  which 
time  softened  but  did  not  cure;  the  separation 
from  Leonard  was  an  nnameliorated  sorrow,  for 
he  did  not  write  to  her,  and  she  was  not  one  to 

J'og  his  memory.  With  these  two  exceptions  she 
lad  never  before  been  so  free  from  care.  Rich 
and  poor  were  kind  to  her,  and  she  was  even 
courted  as  the  young  English  beauty  who  was  the 
protegee  of  the  Chevalier  and  Madame  d'Angere. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  following  months.  Suffice  it  to  write  that 
gradually  a  small  establishment  was  formed,  and 
that,  with  strict  economy,  they  managed  to  live  in 
some  sort  as  befitted  their  position.  Bnt  madame 
missed  her  sisters,  her  nieces,  indeed,  her  old 
friends  generally,  and  the  new  acquaintances  did 
not  make  up  for  their  loss.  Her  French  was  not 
fluent,  and  she  was  jealous  of  the  frequent  appeals 
to  mademoiselle  to  interpret  certain  idioms  or  to 
give  orders  which  she  preferred  to  give  herself. 
Aveline  was  in  too  great  request,  and  all  her  tact 
was  needed  to  maintain  her  position  of  depen- 
dence. Formerly  the  outside  world  sought  to 
keep  her  down,  now  it  did  its  best  to  elevate  her. 
Moreover,  Madame  d'Angere's  health  suffered 
during  the  severe  winter,  and  she  mourned  over 
the  absence  of  English  fires  and  English  food. 
The  chevalier  was  in  despair,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  returning  to  England. 

Still,  how  happy  he  was  in  exploring,  with 
Aveline,  the  palace  and  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
How  their  spirits  rose  or  fell  with  the  memories 
connected  with  these  remarkable  spots.  As  to 
Aveline,  she  lived,  in  imagination,  through  the 
ages.  She  wandered  through  the  now  silent 
courts  and  galleries  of  the  enormous  palace,  and 
conjured  up  the  forms  of  historical  personages, 
who  had  frequented  it.  Then  in  the  great  forest 
she  won  the  hearts  of  the  sellers  of  various  wares, 


stationed  here  and  there  in  their  wooden  booths, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  guides  and 
foresters.  She  was  eminently  sociable,  and  as  the 
winter  set  in,  followed  the  poor  people  home  to- 
cottage  or  cabin,  and  so  became  known  to  the 
peasants. 

Fontainebleau  is  a  cold,  bracing  place,  and 
Madame  d'Angere  had  lived  all  her  life  in  the 
mild  atmosphere  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  No  efforts 
could  make  the  chateau  warm  now,  and  she 
suffered  from  the  pure,  clear  air  that  exhilarated 
the  others.  She  shivered  over  the  stoye,  while 
they  rejoiced  in  the  frost,  and  at  last  she  actually 
took  to  her  bed. 

"  We  must  return  to  the  Island,  ma  petite,"  said 
the  chevalier.  "  How  happy  we  were  at  the 
cottage  when  we  were  poor.  Perhaps  the  letter 
she  has  just  received  may  give  her  pleasure.  Take 
her  that  tisane  and  I  will  follow." 

Aveline  had  some  sort  of  posset  in  her  hand, 
and  she  carried  it  upstairs.  Madame  was  sitting 
up  in  bed,  letter  in  one  hand,  golden  pinces-nez 
in  the  other.  She  was  exclaiming  in  displeased 
astonishment  as  Aveline  entered.  The  blue 
ribbons  of  her  lace  nightcap  shook  with  indig- 
nation, and  Loulou  was  aroused  from  sleep  as  she 
lay  on  the  coverlet. 

"  If  the  Pope  of  Rome  or  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  written  the  letter  instead  of  Sister 
Dallimore,  I  would  not  believe  it.  Ask  the  che- 
valier to  come  here  at  once,"  she  exclaimed. 

Aveline  laid  down  the  tisane  and  went  to  sum- 
mon the  anxious  husband. 


/.—THE  ICE-BOUND  FOREST. 

"  \70U    can  remain,   Aveline,"  said   madame,. 

J    putting  the  letter  into  the  chevalier's  hand. 

"But  I  do  not  understand,  my  friend.  It  is 

Greek  for  me.    And  Madame  Dallimore,  she  write 

so  indistinct  that  I  never  read  her  characters 

fluently.    Shall  the  petite  read  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it  can  be  no  secret.  Mr,  Moore  has, 
doubtless,  published  it  already." 

The  letter  was  given  to  Aveline.  She  was- 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  chevalier  at 
the  side.  She  read  it,  but  Mrs.  Dallimore  wrote 
illegibly,  and  she  had  some  difficulty  in  decipher- 
ing it.  Like  the  chevalier,  she  almost  failed  to 
understand  what  it  meant.  But  madarae's  running 
commentary  enlightened  them  both. 

"  If  they  were  to  swear  it  I  would  not  believe 
it.  He  so  particular  about  such  things !  A  woman 
of  that  stamp  1     A  hundred  years  ago  1 " 

"  But,  ma  mie,  it  cannot  be  so  long.  Thou  are 
scarcely  yet  a  century  old,  and  thou  recollectest 
the  individuals." 

"  If  I  were  two  centuries  old  I  would  never 
credit  it,"  returned  madame,  beginning  to  shed 
tears. 

Her  husband  put  his  arms  round  her  in  conso- 
latory fashion,  and  Aveline  exclaimed, 

"  But,  dear  madame,  it  does  not  seem  a  matter 
of  consequence.  Only  a  second  marriage ;  and  it 
accounts  for  those  two  graves  in  Lisle  Churchyard. 
It  is  very  pathetic." 
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"Pathetic!"  echoed  Madame d'Angere;  "Sister 
Dallimore  is  as  much  disgusted  as  I  am." 

"  Read  to  the  end,  and  we  will  debate  it.  Be 
■not  troubled,  my  Amicia.    We  escape,  being  here." 

The  letter  contained  the  announcement  that  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  Bristol,  had  been 
found  registered  the  marriage  of  Worsley  Lisle, 
gentleman  and  widower,  and  Marian  Cunning- 
hame, spinster.  In  language  discursive  and  vehe- 
ment, Mrs.  Dallimore  said  that  Mr.  Moore  was  a 
snake  in  the  grass.  That  he  was  the  half-brother 
■of  the  Cunninghame  whom  they  all  remembered 
as  maid  and  housekeeper  at  Lisle,  and  that  he  had 
come  to  reside  there  to  spy  upon  every  one. 

"And  would  you  believe  it?  The  intended 
matches  are  still  to  come  off  in  the  spring  ?  "  she 
wrote  in  parenthesis. 

She  proceeded  to  relate  what  we  already  know, 
as  well  as  some  particulars  which  we  do  not  know. 
:She  wrote,  that  having  procured  the  certificate  of 
the  marriage,  Mr.  Moore  had  proceeded  to  inves- 
tigate places,  and  had  discovered  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  put  beyond  a  doubt  that  their  uncle,  the 
squire,  had  actually  been  privately  married  to  this 
Cunninghame,  and  had  lived,  from  time  to  time, 
at  Bristol  and  Bath. 

"  Can  you  imagine  such  iniquity,  my  dear 
Amicia  ? "  concluded  Mrs.  Dallimore.  "  He  who 
never  forgave  his  own  daughter  because  she  mar- 
ried against  his  will,  to  do  a  thousand  times  worse 
himself.  However,  it  cannot  matter  to  us;  my 
Lisle  will  have  the  property,  and  this  gossip  will 
blow  over.  At  present  the  Island  is  full  of  it.  I 
wonder  Mr.  Moore  can  show  his  face.  My  girls 
are^indignant,  particularly  Quiz,  who,  by  the  way, 
has  settled  to  pay  her  visit  to  you  in  the  spring. 
I  only  hope  she  will  snub  Captain  Moore.  Dear 
Lisle  grows  very  fast,  and  is  not  strong." 

"  I  had  such  a  pretty  letter  from  him  to-day," 
said  Aveline,  interrupting  herself. 

"  It  is  the  wickedest,  shamefullest  thing  I  ever 
knew,"  sobbed  Madame  La  Chevaliere.  "  But  I 
am  glad,  Alphonse,  that  I  am  out  of  it.  We,  at 
least,  have  made  no  misalliance." 

This  letter  roused  Madame  d'Angere  and  de- 
pressed Aveline.  Theformertalkedofnothingelse 
the  whole  day,  recalled  every  minute  circumstance 
connected  with  Mrs.  Lisle's  maid  and  the  squire's 
housekeeper,  but  failed  to  charge  her  with  conduct 
unbecoming  her  situation.  She  acknowledged 
that  from  her  recollection  of  her  she  must  have 
been  a  superior  person  and  very  handsome.  But 
■she  lost  sight  of  her  when  she  went  abroad  with 
Mrs.  Lisle,  and  could  remember  little  concerning 
her  until  about  six  months  after  that  lady's  death 
■at  Mentone,  when  she  returned  to  the  manor  as 
housekeeper. 

"  I  should  never  have  supposed  that  Uncle 
Lisle  cared  for  her,"  she  said.  "She  must  have 
been  there  two  or  three  years  when  they  quar- 
Vlled  and  she  left.  If  he  really  married  her,  it 
must  have  been  soon  after.  I  was  a  child  at  the 
time,  and  used  to  stay  with  poor  Lucy  Excuse 
me,  but  I  cannot  think  of  her  without  weeping. 
The  dear  was  fond  of  Cunninghame,  I  must  con- 
'/ess  that ;  but  she  little  knew  what  a  viper  she 
was  fostering.     Preposterous  !    Had  she  lived  she 


would  have  been  her  stepmother.     And  the  squire 
to  have  objected  to  mon  Alphonse." 

"  He  liked  no  one  to  be  happy  but  himself," 
laughed  the  chevalier. 

"  I  hope  he  was  happy,"  sighed  Aveline,  whose 
temporary  cheerfulness  had  been  checked  by  the 
announcement  of  Quiz's  intended  visit. 

"  He  was  too  proud  and  bad-tempered  to  be 
happy  with  any  one,"  replied  madame.  "  But 
they  must  have  been  separated,  for  he  scarcely 
left  the  manor  at  one  time  of  his  life.  I  declare 
it  was  just  before  she  came  there  to  die.  It  "was 
very  wrong  of  him  not  to  acknowledge  the  mar- 
riage.    Don't  you  think  so,  Alphonse  ?  " 

"  It  matters  not  what  I  think,  ma  mie.  He  was 
misanthrope,  but  we  will  hope  he  repented  at  that 
last  interview." 

"  How  awful  that  must  have  been!"  broke  in 
Aveline,  with  a  shudder.  "To  see  her  die  before 
him  and  yet  not  to  acknowledge  her!  Yet  he 
must  have  loved  her,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
buried  by  her  side ;  and  we  were  at  his-  funeral, 
my  dear  mamma  and  I." 

"  Fray  try  to  forget  that,  Aveline;  it  makes  me 
nervous.  What  does  Lisle  say  ?  " 
»-  Aveline  produced  an  enormous  letter,  consist- 
ing of  a  sheet  of  ruled  foolscap,  covered  with 
straggling  hieroglyphics.  It  was  full  of  questions 
concerning  the  dogs  and  parrot,  and  inquiries  as 
to  Ayeline's  return.  The  writer,  whatever  his 
faults,  did  not  forget  his  friend.  It  concluded 
with  the  assurance  that  nobody  had  seen  the 
epistle,  and  that  he  still  loved  her  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
mention  his  aunt,  and  this  aroused  her  jealousy. 
It  was  curious  how  the  slumbering  hedgehog 
bristled  up  at  a  sound. 

"  Tbe  child  forgets  me.  I  suppose  you  do  not 
name  me  when  you  write  ?  "  she  said. 

"Oh  yes,  dear  madame.  I  write  of  nothing 
but  of  you  and  our  life  here,"  Aveline  replied. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  Madame 
d'Angere  recovered  sufficiently  to  rise  and  attend 
the  Protestant  place  of  worship,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  Belle  Vue.  The  chevalier  was  descended 
from  an  old  Huguenot  family,  therefore  the  simple 
service  of  the  Reformed  faith  was  acceptable  to 
him,  as  it  was  to  Aveline,  who  loved  simplicity; 
but  Madame  d'Angere  was  disappointed  at  finding 
in  it  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy. However,  she  did  her  best  to  understand 
the  prayers  and  extempore  sermon  of  the  good 
Pasteur  Candid  e. 

The  small  church  was  prettily  situated  in  the 
midst  of  villas  and  trees,  and  Aveline  was  learning 
to  love  it  and  its  pastor,  who  came  occasionally  to 
the  Belle  Vue.  As  the  congregation  left  it,  and 
while  the  chevalier  and  madame  were  interchang- 
ing greetings  with  some  pf  its  members,  she  was 
startled  by  the  words,  in  English, 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Roone  ?  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  surprised  at  seeing  me." 

Turning,  she  recognised  Captain  Moore. 

She  certainly  was  surprised,  and  coloured  as  she 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  heartily,  how 
glad  she  was  to  see  him.  The  most  indifferent 
person  in  the  world  would  have  been  warmly  wel  ■ 
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corned  if  he  came  from  England.  Captain  Moore 
had  been  kind  to  her,  though  she  was  half  afraid 
of  him,  for  he  was  proud  and  dictatorial. 

He  showed  undisguised  pleasure  at  meeting 
her,  and  hastily  explained  his  appearance  by  saying 
that  he  had  come  over  on  a  short  visit  to  a  French 
officer  stationed  at  the  barracks.  The  explanation 
was  somewhat  lame,  but  she  did  not  consider  it  so. 
On  the  contrary,  she  eagerly  touched  Madame 
d'Angere's  shoulder,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
the  offensive  episode  of  the  Lisle  and  Cunning- 
hame  marriage. 

Madame  forgot  It  also  in  her  delight  at  a  fami- 
liar face ;  so  did  the  chevalier ;  and  the  captain 
was  invited  to  return  with  them  to  the  Belle  Vue. 
He  was,  however,  not  alone,  having  with  him  his 
friend  of  the  cavalry  barracks,  M.  le  Capitaine  de 
Bellefontaine.  Introductions  followed,  and  the 
chevalier  exclaimed, 

"  You  must  be  the  son  of  my  old  schoolfellow, 
Auguste  de  Bellefontaine.  Is  your  father  living?" 

This  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and,  on  comparing  notes,  it  was  found  that  the 
Marquis  de  Bellefontaine,  pen,  had  been  at  the 
college  of  Fontainebleau  with  the  chevalier. 

They  all  walked  together  to  the  Belle  Vue — the 
French  officer  between  the  chevalier  and  madame, 
the  English  behind  them,  with  Aveline.  The 
former  took  his  leave  at  the  door,  promising  to 
call  again  ;  the  latter  went  in. 

"  You  will  stay  to  luncheon,  or,  more  properly, 
dljeftmr.  Captain  Moore?"  said  madame, who  had 
suddenly  recovered  her  natural  manner.  "  You 
certainly  were  not  at  church  ?" 

"  No.  De  Bellefontaine  is  a  staunch  Catholic, 
and  scarcely  liked  being  seen  so  near  a  heretical 
edifice.     But  I  saw  Miss  Roone  coming  out." 

In  truth,  all  regard  for  the  sacred  day  seemed 
lost  in  this  French  atmosphere. 

Aveline's  beaming  face  seemed  to  tell  a  hundred 
tales.  But  madame's  clouded  a  little  when  Aveline 
was  again  the  first  to  have  been  seen  and  noticed. 
But  Aveline  soon  disappeared  to  superintend  the 
dlje&ner — as  Madame  d'Angere  insisted  on  calling 
the  midday  meal,  French  fashion— and  Captain 
Moore  began  the  subject  of  the  squire's  second 
marriage.  He  was  a  resolute  man,  and  seldom 
paused  to  consider  whether  his  manner  or  words 
were  likely  to  please  or  give  offence. 

"  It  is  strange  that  we  should  be  in  some  sort 
connected,  Madame  d'Angere.  I  feel  honoured 
by  that  fact,  though  not  by  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances that  led  to  it." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  replied  the  lady, 
bridling.     "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  marriage." 

"  But  the  register,  and  the  date,  madame  ?" 

"  They  must  be  false.  I  dare  say  Cunninghame 
put  them  in." 

"  Ma  bien  aimee ! "  ejaculated  the  chevalier, 
and  the  captain  looked  displeased. 

"  She  was  my  father's  sister,  Madame  d'Angere." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  1  I  quite  forgot.  What  could 
have  induced  him  to  rake  up  so  queer  a  story  ? 
What  will  he  get  by  it  T  " 

"Nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  sister  was  honourably  married,  and  that  she 
must  have  left  her  situation  to  become  a  wife." 


"  I  cannot  imagine.  Probably  because  Mrs. 
Lisle  returned  to  the  manor  so  strangely,  and  her: 
husband  chose  to  be  buried  near  her.  My  father 
is  stili  making  inquiries,  and  will  not  rest  until  he 
finds  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  It  was  on 
her  account,  I  find,  that  he  rented  the  manor." 

Aveline  came  in  to  announce  the  dlje&ner,  and 
interrupted  a  conversation  which  was  growing 
unpleasant.  Captain  Moore  was  of  a  choleric 
temperament,  and  he  did  not  like  madame's  tone. 
He  was  verging  on  forty,  and  was  not  to  be  offended 
with  impunity.  Indeed,  madame  shrank  beneath 
the  glance  of  his  green-grey  eyes  and  the  curl  of 
his  reddish  moustache.  The  eyes  softened,  how- 
ever, at  sight  of  Aveline.  She  carried  a  large 
woollen  shawl,  ready  folded  for  enveloping  her 
benefactress,  and  was  about  to  place  it  round  her,. 
when  he  took  it  and  performed  the  duty. 

"  You  certainly  need  wraps  this  weather,"  he 
said.  "  What  a  grand  view  you  have  of  the  frost- 
bound  forest.  I  am  longing  for  a  ramble  beneath 
that  crystal  roof.  I  only  reached  Fontainebleau 
last  night,  and  I  have  not  long  to  stay.  Will  any 
one  go  with  me  into  those  fairy  halls  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  Aveline. 

"  It  is  a  scene  of  enchantment  I  "  she  returned. 
"  But  the  peasants  hope  it  will"  soon  melt  away. 
Dear  madame,  I  wish  you  would  walk  into  the 
long  galleries,  under  fantastic  arches,  before  they 
disappear.     The  sun  is  warm  to-day." 

"  Fray  do,  madame ;  I  should  then  be  able  to 
tell  Mrs.  Churchhouse  that  we  explored  the  forest 
in  company,"  said  the  captain. 

"  What  say  you,  ma  mie  ?"  asked  the  chevalier, 
as  he  led  her  to  the  dining-room. 

"  In  my  fur  cloak,  my  fur  boots,  my  Shetland 
veil,  I  might  make  the  effort,"  she  replied. 

Accordingly,  after  the  dljeuntr  they  all  sallied 
forth.  It  was  not  far  from  the  Belle  Vue  to  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  forest,  and  they  were  soon 
within  its  frozen  precincts.  Madame  d'Angere, 
leaning  on  the  chevalier's  arm,  picked  her  way 
daintily  among  the  rustling  leaves  and  fallen 
branches,  and  the  captain  grew  impatient. 

The  chevalier  perceived  it.  "  You  had  better 
conduct  M.  le  Capitaine  to  the  great  rendezvous 
de  chasse,  ma  petite.  You  will  both  walk  more 
quickly  than  we  shall,"  he  suggested. 

Captain  Moore  looked  at  madame  as  if  for  her 
opinion,  and  the  submission  pleased  her. 

"You  can  precede  us,  as  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  walk  quickly,"  she  said  ;  and  when  In* 
and  Aveline  were  out  of  hearing,  she  added,  "  I 
rejoice  to  be  walking  once  more  tile-a-tite  with 
you,  mon  Alphonse." 

The  forest  was  a  scene  of  enchantment.  The 
frost  wassevcre,  and  the  erl  kinghadlaid  hishandon 
ever}-  branch,  fern-frond,  brier,  and  withered  leaf. 
The  sun  gleamed  on  a  vast  canopy  of  crystal,  for 
the  intertwining  branches  were  bound  together  by 
ice  and  rime  so  firmly  that  the  wind  and  the  beam 
failed  to  loosen  them,  and  only  now  and  again 
could  heaven's  azure  look  through.  Here  and 
there  huge  icicles  weighed  down  and  snapped  the 
white  stems  of  the  young  birch,  and  lay  with  them 
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<m  the  ground  ;  while  the  larger  trees  wore  their 
fine  necklaces  and  eardrops  royally.  The  broad 
gravelled  avenues  were  spangled  with  jewels,  the 
underwood  assumed  the    most  fantastic  shapes ; 


domes,  arches,  minarets,  colonnades,  intertwined 
in  labyrinthian,  diamond -adorned  beauty,  and  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  of  forest  lay  mute  and  motionless 
under  the  ice  monarch's  irresistible  wand. 

Aveline  regarded  it  with  awe  and  admiration. 
As  she  trod  down  the  crisp  rime  in  her  light  and 
rapid  walk  she  pointed  out  its  wonders  almost 
breathlessly.  She  fancied  she  saw  the  Black  Hunts- 
man of  evil  omen,  said  to  have  appeared  to 
Henry  it  before  his  assassination,  riding  through 
the  spectral  arches  to  the  very  spot  they  were 
hastening  to  reach,  and  wondered  whether  he 
roamed  the  forest  when  the  hunt  was,  like  the 
trees,  spell-bound  by  the  frost.  She  told  Captain 
Moore  many  of  the  historical  events  she  had 
learnt  connected  with  certain  points  which  they 
passed  ;  and  he  listened — listened  as  if  he,  too, 
were  frost-fettered,  for  he  did  not  speak  at  all. 

"  Here  is  la  croix  du  grand  veneur,  named  after 
the  Black  Huntsman,  the  great  rendezvous  de 
chasse  I "  she  exclaimed,  as  they  reached  an  open 
space  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  where  a  large 
obelisk  was  erected,  and  where  four  roads  met, 
"Think  of  the  gatherings  of  kings  and  courtiers, 


and  fair  ladies,  that  have  happened  here  for  eight 

centuries  1    It  is  melancholy  to  look  back.    A 

forester  told  me  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  little 

Prince  Imperial  ride  here  to  cover,  with  his  father, 

Napoleon,  on  his  pony.     And  he  said 

the  emperor  and  empress  were  much 

beloved.    Now,  forest  and  palace  are 

silent  as  the  grave,  and  they  are — " 

"  Aveline,"  interrupted  Captain 
Moore,  who  stood  gazing  on  the  girl's 
eloquent  and  beautiful  countenance— 
"  Aveline  I  I  did  not  come  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  visit  either  its  forest  or 
its  palace ;  I  came  to  see  you.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  that  nearly 
concerns  us  both.    Listen  1 " 

Aveline  turned  her  face  from  the 
great  cross  towards  which  she  was 
pointing  and  looked  at  him  inquir- 
ingly. He  was  silent  no  longer. 
There,  in  the  vast  solitude,  beneath 
the  enormous  cross,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ice-bound  forest,  rapidly,  but  in 
all  sincerity,  he  made  her  a  proposal 
-    of  marriage. 


rHE  chevalier  and  Madame  d'An- 
g£re  walked   leisurely  on   after 
their  younger  companions.     He 
was  describing  to  her  the  haunts  and 
occupations    of   his    childhood ;   she 
was  listening  as  earnestly  as  the  in- 
tense cold  would  let  her.    It  was  not 
quite  a  day  to  pick  your  way  over  rimy 
avenues   and  under    ice-laden    trees ; 
still  she  tripped  along  much  as  if  she 
were    stepping  through    the    ruts  of 
Lisle  village,  holding  up   her  dress 
and   surveying    the   fur    boots.     The 
chevalier  was  pointing  out  an  ancient 
oak  that  stood  majestic  among  myriads 
of    sapling    beeches,    when    he    was 
surprised  by  the  sight  of  Aveline.     She  was  hur- 
rying towards  them  as  if  some  disaster  had  hap- 
pened, and  startled  Madame  d'Angere.   She  looked 
so  frightened  that  it  was  no  wonder  they  asked, 
simultaneously,  what  was  the  matter. 

Captain  Moore  soon  appeared  in  the  distance, 
but  did  not  seem  to  be  pursuing  her.  As  he 
approached  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  ruffled. 

"  What  has  happened  to  la  petite  ?  "  asked  the 
chevalier. 

"  Something  that  would  gratify  most  girls,  but 
seems  to  have  offended  her, '  replied  the  captain, 
with  much  irritation. 

"  She  is  very  peculiar,"  put  in  madame. 
The  trio  turned  and  walked  slowly  homewards, 
at  first  almost  in  silence,  after  a  snort  space  in 
brisk  discourse. 

"  As  you  are  her  present  protectors,  perhaps  I 
had  better  confide  in  you,"  began  the  captain,  in 
hot  haste.  "  I  proposed  for  her,  and  she  actually 
ran  away  from  me,  saying  nothing  in  reply  but 
'  I  cannot !  I  cannot  I '  /^~». 

"  You  probably  took  her  by  surprise,"  returned 
the  chevalier,  smothering  a  laugh. 
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"  You  proposed  for  Aveline.  That  is  wonder- 
ful ! "  exclaimed  Madame  d'Angere,  stopping 
short  and  looking  at  htm. 

"I  did,  and  am  ready  to  repeat  my  proposal 
through  you,  her — her — friends.  She  is  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  natural,  and  the  sweetest  girl 
I  ever  saw.  Can  you  tell  why  she  left  me  in  so 
abrupt  a  manner  P 

"It  is  her  first  proposal.  You  took  her  at 
unawares.  She  did  not  expect  the  honour.  It 
alarmed  her,"  said  the  chevalier,  cautiously. 
"  When  I  propose  for  my  dear  woife  I  have  taught 
her  the  verb  'To  love'  for  two  years, at  least, first. 
She  is  prepared.  She  know  what  to  say.  La 
petite  is  but  a  child,  and  has  not  yet  learnt  the 
verb  Aimer;  you  must  teach  her." 

"  How  ?  She  is  in  France,  I  in  England — or 
I  shall  be  in  a  day  or  so." 

"  Such  a  match  1 "  exclaimed  madame,  unable 
to  recover  from  her  surprise.  "Your  brothers 
about  to  marry  our  nieces,  and  Aveline,  a  poor, 
penniless  girl,  without  a  relation  in  the  world ! " 

"  She  should  share  all  mine,  Madame  d'Angere. 
She  is  a  born  lady,  whatever  her  parentage." 

"  Perhaps  she  disapproves  your  making  your 
proposition  now,"  said  the  puzzled  chevalier. 

"  We  will  speak  to  her,  whispered  madame. 
"  You  will  return  with  us,  and  I  will  ask  her  what 
she  means.    She  always  say  she  like  you  much." 

"  Liking  is  not  loving.  But  she  might  have 
given  me  a  proper  answer,    said  the  irritated  officer. 

They  soon  reached  home,  and  the  chevalier 
inquired  of  Fanchon  where  Aveline  was. 

"Mademoiselle  is  locked  into  her  chamber, 
monsieur,"  was  the  reply. 

He  was  soon  knocking  at  her  door,  and  bidding 
her  with  unusual  anthoritativeness  to  come  to  him 
in  U  boudoir  de  ma  mire.  Thus  he  called  a  small 
apartment  on  the  third  storey,  which  overlooked 
the  forest,  and  which  he  loved  from  early  associa- 
tions. Aveline  followed  him  thither,  and  they 
were  soon  joined  by  madame,  who  forgot  the  cold 
in  the  excitement.  Aveline  was  in  tears,  and  the 
chevalier's  wrath  vanished. 

"What  did  you  mean  b#  running  away,  ma 
petite?"  he  asked,  taking  her  hand  and  placing 
her  on  a  couch  in  the  recess  of  the  window. 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  did  not  understand  him. 
I  did  not  like  what  he  said  to  me.  I  could  no 
longer  listen  to  him,"  she  Bobbed. 

"What  he  said  was  clear,  mon  enfant.  He 
wishes  to  marry  you,  and  he  asks  you  as  a  gentle- 
man should.  He  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot 
object  to  so  good  an  offer.  He  is  offended  by 
your  manner  of  receiving  it,  but  he  will  condone 
the  offence  if  you  will  change  your  mind." 

"  You  want  to  get  rid  of  me !  "  cried  Aveline, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  I  have  no  wish  to  marry. 
I  am  so  happy  with  yon  and  dear  madame." 

"  Listen,  ma  petite.  In  this  country  you  would 
have  no  choice.  The  captain  would  make  his 
proposal  to  me  as  your  father  by  adoption ;  I 
should  accept  it,  because  I  know  him  to  be  a  man 
of  good  fortune  and  well  placed,  and  you  would 
marry  with  much  delight." 

"  Indeed  I  should  not.  I  have  never  thought 
of  marrying.    I,  a  poor  orphan,  brought  up  by 


charity,  taken  by  you,  dear  monsieur  and  madame, 
out  of  pity,  and  perhaps  a  little  affection ;  I,  to 
marry  one  so  much  above  me  in  rank — " 

"Aveline,  there  cannot  be  rank.  Remember 
Cunninghame,"  broke  in  madame. 

"In  position,  fortune,  education,  everything," 
she  continued,  rapidly.  "  He  is  kind  and  good- 
natured.  I  like  him  very  much.  His  father  and 
mother  were  also  very  kind  to  me.  But  I  will  not 
leave  you  so  long  as  you  will  let  me  stay.  I  still 
hope  for  the  return  of  my  dear  mamma,  for 
indeed  she  was  not  drowned.  I  must  be  free  to 
take  care  of  her ;  and  I  thought  I  was  some  little 
help  to  you,  my  protectors,  but  I  perceive  it  is  not 
so.  Oh  I  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  you,  and 
the  dogs,  and  Jacquot,  and  the  dear  French 
people.    I  cannot — I  cannot." 

She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  sobbed 
violently,  while  madame  shed  tears  for  sympathy. 
The  kindly  chevalier  was  at  his  wits'  end. 

"There  is  no  sense  in  this,  ma  petite.  You 
do  not  say  you  cannot  love  him,  or  that  you  love 
another  better.    Are  these  your  reasons  ? " 

She  looked  up  frankly  and  innocently  through 
her  tears,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question. 

"I  have  never  thought  of  love  or  marriage  in 
the  way  you  mean,  dear  monsieur.  I  am  always 
thinking  of  my  dear  mamma,  you,  and  madame, 
and  my  first  benefactor,  Mr.  Leonard." 

The  chevalier  smiled,  and  madame  interjected, 

"  Oh  I     It  is  Leonard,  then  I " 

Aveline  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  a 
flush  overspread  her  face. 

"  It  is  not  what  you  think,"  she  said,  hesitating, 
though  without  confusion.  "  He  has  been  always 
good  to  me.  When  I  was  a  child  and  at  the  Blue 
School  he  prevented  my  running  away.  His  kind 
letter  and  your  heavenly  charity  saved  me  when 
they  said  my  dear  mamma  was  drowned.  When 
he  returned,  after  years  of  absence,  he  was  the 
same.  We  are  both  orphans,  and  we  have  under- 
stood one  another.  Were  it  not  presumptuous  in 
one  like  me,  I  should  say  he  is  as  a  brother  to 
me ;  and  I  feel  for  him  a  sister's  love." 

"Thou  shalt  do  as  thou  wilt,  ma  petite,"  said 
the  chevalier,  wiping  his  eyes  and  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  "But  such  being  the  condition  of  thy 
young  heart,  perhaps  thou  wilt  take  time  to 
consider  this  proposition  of  the  excellent  Captain 
Moore.  It  is  one  not  to  be  thoughtlessly  rejected, 
and  madame  et  moi,  we  cannot  live  for  ever." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  his  wife,  and  Aveline 
knelt  down  beside  her  and  gazed  into  her  face. 
The  winter  sun  was  setting,  and  his  last  red 
beams  fell  on  the  glacier-like  forest,  and  pene- 
trated the  half-jalousied  windows. 

"  Thou  are  cold,  ma  mie,"  said  the  chevalier. 

"  And  pale.    There  is  no  fire ! "  added  Aveline. 

"  We  will  return  to  the  salon  and  the  captain. 
Come  at  once,  my  friends,"  said  the  chevalier.^ 

"  I  will  stay  here,"  broke  in  Aveline,  wrapping 
the  shawl  closely  round  Madame  d'Angere. 

"  But  you  must  see  Captain  Moore.  You  must 
say  to  him  something  more  definite  than  those 
two  words." 

"  I  should  not  know  what  more  to  say  to  him, 
dear  monsieur." 
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"  Send  him  a  kind  message.  Bid  him  hope. 
Such  a  fine  match,  and  you  without  a  periny  I " 
put  in  madame,  shivering. 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot ! "  was  all  Aveline  could 
reply. 

So  her  friends  left  her,  and  she  remained  alone 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  cushioned  window,  with 
the  red  sun  looking  in  upon  her,  and  the  white 
forest  lying  motionless  beneath.  Weeping,  she 
tried  to  analyse  feelings  she  did  not  understand, 
and  to  realise  her  position. 

Meanwhile  her  friends  rejoined  her  lover.  He 
was  pacing  the  salon,  and  looked  up  anxiously 
when  they  entered.  His  countenance  changed 
when  no  Aveline  appeared,  and  he  stamped  his 
boot  on  the  polished  floor.  He  was  obliged  to 
restrain  his  impatience  while  the  chevalier  drew 
up  the  fire  for  his  half-frozen  wife,  and  enveloped 
her  in  fur  couvrettes.  "  Where  is  she  ?  What  does 
she  say?"  he  asked,  when  this  was  done. 

"  YVait  a  little  and  you  shall  see,"  replied  the 
chevalier.  "  You  have  been  hasty,  and  she  is 
unprepared.  At  present,  she  says  only 'I  cannot.' 
She  is  young,  and  it  is  her  first  proposition.  In  a 
year  I  wager  she  says  '  I  can.'  The  ladies  turn 
round  like  the  windmills  of  Montmartre.  They 
are  flying  with  wings  to-day,  quiet  to-morrow. 
A  change  of  wind  and  they  turn  again." 

"  Oh,  mon  Alphonse ! "  came  from  the  sofa, 
and  "  Fi  done,  Alphonse,"  from  the  parrot's  cage. 

The  captain  started,  and  looked  round. 

"It  is  only  Jacquot  who  differs  from"  me," 
laughed  the  chevalier.  "  But  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  leave  the  petite  for  some  months 
— say  wan  year— and  then,  if  you  are  of  the  same 
mind  still,  come  again." 

"A  year!     I  cannot  be  so  long  in  suspense." 

"  I  have  been  tree  year  in  suspense.  But  then 
I  see  ma  belle  each  week,  and  teach  her  the  verb 
To  love.  Ha,  ha  1  Why  do  the  writers  of  the 
French  grammars  select  that  verb  for  their  pupils, 
I  wonder  ?  It  is  as  embarrassing  as  the  game 
ecar!6,  when  one  proposes  but  does  not  marry." 

"  You  will  be  my  friend,  Madame  d'Angere  ?  " 
said  Captain  Moore,  leaving  the  chevalier  and 
seating  himself  near  the  rugs  in  which  his  wife 
was  almost  lost  to  view.  "  You  will  write  to  me. 
You  will  induce  her  to  see  me— to — to — say 
something  more  than  '  I  cannot,'  in  short  ?" 

Madame  assured  him  that  she  would  use  all 
her  influence  and  authority  to  induce  Aveline 
to  accept  him,  and  he  fancied  that  he  perceived 
a  genuine  desire  on  her  part  that  she  should 
do  so.  He  asked  her  to  speak  to  Aveline 
again  on  the  morrow,  and  to  allow  him  to  call 
and  inquire  the  result.  He  was  so  evidently  in 
earnest,  that  he  enlisted  not  only  her  sympathies 
but  her  best  wishes ;  and  when  at  last  he  departed, 
he  had  almost  extracted  a  promise  from  her  that 
she  would  contrive  another  interview  for  him. 

"  He  is  too  fierce.  Too  impatient.  He  would 
not  suit  the  child,"  said  the  chevalier. 

"  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  him  to  bring  that  hand- 
some Captain  de  Bellefontaine,"  she  returned. 

"  He  has  promised  to  come.  1  will  go  and  tell 
la  petite  that  her  beau  capitaine  has  disappeared," 
he  returned. 


"  I  am  sure  he  thinks  more  of  Aveline  than  of 
me,"  she  soliloquised  when  he  left  the  room.  "I 
wish  she  would  marry,  and  then  we  should  be  as 
before.  Still,  what  would  the  dogs  do  in  this 
foreign  place  ?  Indeed,  what  should  I  do  ?  She 
knows  our  ways,  and,  I  must  say.  is  very  affectionate 
to  me.  I  almost  think  she  loves  me  better  than  Quiz 
does,  after  all.  I  wish  she  would  come  and  draw 
up  that  wretched  fire.  Alphonse  only  half  does  it. 
Then  I  want  my  tea,  and  so  do  Loulou  and  Frou 
Frou,  don't  you,  my  darlings  ?  I  suppose  they 
are  going  to  church  again.  I  must  say  they  are 
right  to  set  a  proper  example  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  to  these  heath — but  Alphonse  begs  me 
not  to  abuse  his  compatriots,  saying  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  their  church  to  go  once  to  mass  and 
then  to  amuse  themselves.  An  awful  custom ! 
Business  and  gaiety  and  work  and  racing  ail  going 
on  as  if  it  wasn't  Sunday." 

Here  the  chevalier  and  Aveline  interrupted  her 
thoughts.  The  latter  looked  round,  distrustfully, 
as  if  she  almost  feared  to  see  Captain  Moore 
hidden  away  behind  one  of  the  many  screens,  then 
hurried  up  to  madame. 

"  He  is  gone  I  I  am  so  glad  1  "  she  exclaimed, 
seating  herself  at  madame's  feet  and  hiding  her 
face  in  the  sofa ;  upon  which  Loulou  and  Frou 
Frou  began  to  whine,  and  to  lick  her  forehead. 
"  A  year  is  a  long  time.  He  will  forget  me  be- 
fore next  Christmas,"  she  added. 

"  You  are  very  silly,  Aveline.  Such  a  settle- 
ment.   But  I  am  glad  it  is  put  off  for  a  year." 

"  You  are  not  angry,  dear  madame  ?  You  will 
let  me  live  with  you  still  ?  I  feared  you  would 
turn  me  away  for  thus  offending  you.  Oh  I  I 
breathe  freely  once  more.    I  am  happy  again." 

Aveline  rose  and  cast  her  arms  round  madame, 
who  returned  her  embrace  affectionately. 


IF  the  announcement  of  Squire  Lisle's  mar- 
riage with  his  housekeeper  had  caused  a 
panic  at  the  Belle  Vue,  much  more  had  it 
occasioned  one  at  Lisle  and  its  dependencies. 
The  only  people  who  were  not  astonished  by  the 
news  were  old  Biles  the  sexton,  and  Ratigan  the 
coachman.  But  they  were  discreet  enough  to 
hold  their  tongues.  The  sisters  Dallimore  and 
Churchhouse  would  not  believe  it,  and  declared 
that  there  must  have  been  unfair  play  somewhere. 
and  that  their  Uncle  Lisle  woald  as  soon  have 
hanged  himself  as  have  married  beneath  him. 
But  Mr.  Moore  established  the  marriage  none  the 
less,  which  was  a  gratification  to  him  if  to  no  one 
else.  Being  an  outspoken  man,  he  no  longer 
concealed  from  his  neighbours  the  fact  that  he 
had  only  rented  the  manor  because  his  sister  had 
resided  there,  and  because  he  had  been  convinced 
that  some  secret  lay  beneath  the  cessation  of  her 
letters  to  him  and  her  unaccountable  death. 

"  If  it  were  true  it  could  make  no  difference  as 
regards  the  disposition  of  the  property,"  said 
Mrs.  Dallimore. 

"  Unless  they  should  discover  a  family.  Nothing 
is  impossible,"  suggested  malicious  Mr.  Church- 
house,  who  liked  to  perplex  his  womankind. 
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"Still,  Lisle  would  have  the  manor.  The 
squire  has  left  it  to  him,  and  he  must  have  known 
whether  he  had  children  or  not,"  replied  the 
exasperated  Mrs.  Dallimore.  "  I  wish  the  Moores 
had  never  come  near  the  place." 

"And  our  weddings  1  And  Quiz's  possible 
conquest  of  the  captain  I  Why,  they  were  quite 
a  godsend,"  laughed  the  vicar. 

So  really  thought  his  wife  as  the  time  for  the 
said  weddings  approached.  Mr.  Moore  was  very 
liberal,  and  having  riches  at  command,  disbursed 
them  freely  on  his  sons.  "  The  course  of  true 
love"  had  "run  smooth"  in  their  case.  The 
vicar  declared  he  had  nothing  but  his  blessing 
to  give  his  daughters,  and  Mr.  Moore  said  he 
considered  a  good  man's  blessing  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  million  if  it  brought  God's 
blessing  with  it. 

The  happy  events  took  place  in  the  early 
spring,  and  manor  and  vicarage  were  filled  with 
guests.  Leonard  Leigh  was  amongst  those  espe- 
cially invited  to  the  vicarage,  and  was  his  friend 
Stephen  Moore's  best  man,  while  Captain  Moore 
officiated  in  that  capacity  for  the  other  bride- 
groom. Of  course  the  Miss  Dallimore  s  were 
amongst  the  bridesmaids,  and  Quiz  was  unques- 
tionably Queen  of  Beauty. 

If  one  wedding  is  a  pretty  sight,  a  double  wed- 
ding is  still  prettier;  and  certainly  Sophia  and 
Lucy  Churchhouse,  with  their  eight  bridesmaids 
and  goodly  company   of  friends,  made 
as  fair  a  picture  as  reality  can  form. 

We  must,  however,  leave  it,  with  its 
bridal  robes,  floral  wreaths,  and  other 
accessories,  to  the  reader's  imagination, 
and  follow  a  solitary  figure,  who  stands 
as  a  stranger  among  the  crowds.  It  is  a 
woman,  who  surveys  the  pretty  pageant 
through  a  white  gauze  veil.  This  is 
the  only  wedding  favour  she  wears — 
the  rest  of  her  dress  is  of  brown  serge. 
She  is  as  intent,  apparently,  on  the  long 
procession  that  winds  from  the  private 
gate  of  the  manor  into  the  churchyard 
beneath  a  canopy  of  arches,  as  are  the 
rest  of  the  spectators.  The  churchyard 
is  thronged,  and  no  sooner  has  the  pro- 
cession defiled  into  the  church  than  the 
sacred  edifice  is  thronged  also.  The 
stranger  follows  the  crowd  and  takes  a 
place  amongst  the  villagers  in  the  church, 
which  is  profusely  decorated  with  flowers, 
The  veiled  face  tums  from  side  to  side 
until  the  service  commences,  when  it  is 
directed  towards  the  scene  in  the  chan- 
cel. Mr.  Churchhouse  has  chosen  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  himself,  assisted  by 
a  brother  clergyman,  and  although  his 
voice  falters  occasionally,  he  does  his 
solemn  work  impressively.  Once  or  twice 
during  the  ceremony  the  strange  woman 
inserts  a  white  handkerchief  between  her 
face  and  veil,  to  wipe  away  those  tears 
which  flow  naturally  from  female  eyes  at 
sight  of  wedding  or  funeral. 

Perhaps  Leonard  and  Quiz  are  the  most  r 
able  of  the  wedding  party.     Quiz  is  her  cousin 


Lucy's  special  bridesmaid,  so  they  stand  near  each 
other.  The  white  veil  is  turned  more  frequently  in 
their  direction  than  any  other,  except  when  old 
Biles  quavers  out  his  Amens  with  commendable 
resolution :  for,  although  his  services  are  nomi- 
nally dispensed  with  as  clerk,  he  persists  in  being 
Still  foremost  in  the  responses. 

When  all  is  over,  and  the  bridal  throng  adjourn 
to  the  vestry  for  signatures,  embraces,  and  tears, 
the  spectators  again  defile  into  the  churchyard 
and  take  their  stand  behind  the  school  children, 
who  are  placed  in  rank  and  file  on  either  side  of 
the  pathway,  with  baskets  of  flowers  in  their 
hands.  The  white  veil  is  conspicuous  amongst 
them,  and  so,  in  some  degree,  is  the  very  smart 
damsel  who  stands  next  its  wearer,  and  who,  not 
being  veiled,  is  easily  recognised  as  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Lilywhite.  She  has  lost  none  of  her 
curiosity  or  jealousy,  and  critically  examines 
inferiors  and  superiors  as  she  awaits  the  bridal 
party.  Her  attention  tums,  not  unnaturally,  on 
her  neighbour,  and  she  wonders  who  it  can  be 
that  surveys  so  festive  a  scene  through  so  impene- 
trable a  shield.  She  cannot  quite  determine 
whether  it  is  a  lady  or  a  lady's-maid,  but  inclines 
to  think  she  has  come  in  the  latter  capacity.  She 
resolves  to  find  out. 

"  A  beautiful  wedding.  May  I  ask,  ma'am,  if 
you  have  come  with  the  party  ?  "  she  says,  turning 
her  very  smart  bonnet  towards  the  white  veil. 
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"  No ;  I  am  a  stranger.  But  I  like  weddings," 
is  the  reply.     "  Who  are  the  brides  ?  " 

"The  daughters  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Church- 
house,  of  the  vicarage,  and  the  bridegrooms  arc 
the  sons  of  George  Moore,  Esq.,  of  the  manor.  I 
live  at  the  manor." 

"  Indeed !  Then  perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
of  a  little  girl  named  Aveline,  who,  I  understand, 
was  brought  to  these  parts  nine  or  ten  years  ago 
by  a  poor  woman  who  was — well,  I  suppose  she 
was — out  of  her  mind  ?" 

"  I  should  think  I  had,  indeed  1  Why,  I  lived 
with  her  I " 

"Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  is  at  service  in  a  place  called  Fon- 
tainebleau,  in  France.  You  know,  she  was  a 
deserted  workhouse  child ;  and  when  her  mother 
ran  away,  and  afterwards  drownded  herself,  she 
was  put  to  the  Blue  School.  Then  she  went  as 
little  under-maid — under  me,  I  may  say — to  a 
French  gentleman  and  bis  lady,  who  was  niece  of 
Squire  Lisle,  as  was  lord  of  the  manor  till  Squire 
Moore  took  it.  She  used  to  wash  the  dogs,  and 
clean  the  parrot,  and  do  odd  jobs." 

"  What  was  the  name  of  her  employers  ?" 

"Angere,  first  of  all,  till  he  had  a  property  left 
him,  and  took  a  title,  and  was  called  '  Chevalier' 
d' Angere,  and  went  back  to  France.  They  took 
Aveline  with  'em  because  she  minded  the  dogs, 
and  could  do  dressmaking.  I'm  sure  I  don't  envy 
her,  with  those  two  oddities.  I'm  a  deal  better  off 
at  the  manor,  for  I  know  my  work,  and  she  don't." 

"  You  are  sure  she  is  in  France  ?  You  are 
certain  the  name  of  the  place  is  Fontainebleau  ?  " 

"As  sure  as  I'm  standing  with  my  back  to 
Squire  Lisle's  grave  and  my  face  to  the  church 
porch.     Here  they  are !    There's  the  bells  I " 

The  stranger  and  her  white  veil  were  forgotten 
in  the  reappearance  of  the  bridal  procession. 
And  no  wonder,  for  It  was  very  pretty.  The  veiled 
brides  and  their  grooms  trod  on  the  flowers  cast 
by  the  school  children,  while  merry  bells,  enthu- 
siastic shouts,  and  waving  handkerchiefs  accom- 
panied them.  Leonard  and  Quiz  headed  the 
following  of  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen,  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  Moore  and  Isabella,  and  a 
large  assemblage  of  smartly-dressed  friends. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  strange  woman  of 
Lilywhitc,  and  pointed  to  Leonard. 

"That  is  the  vicar's  nephew,  Mr.  Leonard 
Leigh,"  replied  the  girl.  "Aveline  used  to  be 
mad  after  him  because  he  was  kind  to  her  when 
she  was  a  Blue  School  girl.  But  he  was  just  as 
kind  to  me.  There's  Master  Lisle,  the  heir, 
walking  with  little  Miss  Roche." 

"  How  is  he  the  heir?" 

"The  old  squire  left  him  the  manor,  and  when 
he's  one-and-twenty  he'll  be  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  Island." 

Master  Lisle  looked  what  he  was— one  of  the 
most  important  personages  of  the  assemblage, 
as  he  strutted  over  the  flowers  with  a  juvenile 
bridesmaid  on  his  arm. 

"  That's  over !  I  wonder  what'll  be  up  next ! " 
exclaimed  Lilywhite,  as  the  pageant  gradually 
disappeared  within  the  manor  grounds,  and  she 
turned  to  have  a  last  look  at  her  late  companion. 


"  I  declare  she's  gone,  and  I  never  saw  her  face 
after  all.  I  wonder  who  she  was,  and  how  she 
came  to  ask  about  Aveline." 

The  stranger  had  disappeared  through  the 
nearest  gate,  and  was  already  in  the  lane.  Lily- 
white  hurried  back  to  her  interrupted  labours, 
thinking  over  what  had  passed  between  them. 
During  their  colloquy,  neither  change  of  voice, 
attitude,  nor  manner  tended  to  evince  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  subject  of  which  they  spoke, 
and  the  veiled  woman  might  have  been  an  ani- 
mated statue  so  immovable  did  she  seem.  Her 
voice  was  low,  her  enunciation  clear,  her  words 
few.  Still,  Lilywhite  reproached  herself  that  she 
had  not  elicited  from  her  what  she  knew  of  Ave- 
line. Jealousy  of  that  young  person  still  rankled 
in  her  heart,  and  she  had  not  failed  to  sow  a  poison- 
ous seed  here  and  there  in  her  new  sphere.  Had 
she  known  of  Captain  Moore's  proposal,  the  manor 
would  scarcely  have  bounded  her  indignation. 

But  the  captain  kept  his  own  counsel,  and,  to 
see  him  at  the  breakfast,  you  might  have  supposed 
him  the  slave  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  Miss  Dalli- 
mores.  But  they,  Quiz  especially,  with  the  blood 
of  all  the  Lisles  in  her  veins,  could  not  get  over 
the  fact  that  his  father's  sister  had  been  their  great- 
uncle's  housekeeper,  and  had  actually  married 
him.  An  exposi  that,  in  a  larger  sphere,  would 
have  been  forgotten  the  moment  after  it  was  made, 
in  their  restricted  world  was  matter  of  continual 
comment,  and  envious  matrons  with  unmarried 
daughters  consoled  themselves  for  the  vicar's 
double  good-fortune  by  reflecting  on  this  mis- 
alliance of  half  a  century  ago.  Nevertheless, 
the  wedding  breakfast  was  a  grand  sight  for 
hungry  guests,  and  the  long  oak  tables  of  the 
great  dining-room  had  not  groaned  beneath 
such  a  weight  of  good  cheer,  or  been  surrounded 
by  such  a  goodly  gathering  of  the  neighbour- 
ing aristocracy,  for  many  generations.  Many 
healths  were  drunk  besides  those  of  the  brides 
and  their  maidens,  who  bore  their  blushing 
honours  meekly.  Among  them  was  that  of  the 
young  heir  of  all  the  surrounding  acres,  who 
was  so  intent  on  the  delicacies  before  him  as 
to  be  unconscious  of  the  good  wishes  of  his 
relatives  and  friends.  His  response  was,  "Why 
don't  they  cut  the  cake?"  But  the  last  and 
most  enigmatical  toast  was  proposed  by  the  host 
himself.  He  said,  that  although  he  was  not  him- 
self a  great  reader,  be  believed  that  the  world 
owed  more  to  literature  than  to  any  other  profes- 
sion— army  and  navy  not  excepted — and  he  was 
desirous  of  wishing  success  to  a  young  author 
who  styled  himself  "  Davenport,"  and  whose  very 
remarkable  book  he  had  just  read.  Neither  by 
look,  word,  nor  gesture  did  he  intimate  that 
Leonard  was  implicated.  He  meanwhile  grew 
hot  and  cold  by  turns ;  half  rose,  as  if  to  petition 
secrecy;  sat  down  again  with  a  deprecatory  glance 
at  Mr.  Moore,  who  must,  he  knew  not  how,  have 
discovered  his  synonym,  and  finally  collapsed. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  public  spirited, 
Moore,"  laughed  the  vicar.  "I,  too,  have  read 
the  book,  and  found  it  clever  and  sensible,  but  too 
political  for  a  novel.  Too  liberal  and  too  con- 
servative at  the  same  time.    The  author  will  have 
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Radicals  and  Conservatives  equallydown  upon  him. 
Still  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  you  in 
wishing  the  Anonymous  success." 

This  little  unexpected  episode  caused  some 
amusement,  and  Leonard  drew  breath  when  he 
perceived  that  no  one  thought  of  him.  But  he 
■was  mistaken,  for  Mr.  Moore  was  one  of  those 
men  who  resolved  that  all  individuals  should  have 
fair  play. 

"  I  must  call  on  Mr.  Leonard  Leigh  to  return 
thanks ;  for  he  is — Davenport  I "  he  said. 

The  general  astonishment  and  Leonard's  con- 
fusion may  be  imagined.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him.  He  was  to  be  found  guilty  of  pursu- 
ing the  very  course  that  all  bis  friends  had  depre- 
cated. He  was  publicly  to  receive  an  ovation  and 
a  condemnation  at  once.  He  had  written  a  book 
acknowledged  to  be  clever,  but  that  contrived 
to  offend  the  prejudices  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  friends  and  the  public.  He  was  desirous 
■of  secrecy,  and  his  sin  was  proclaimed. 

"  Leonard !  you  the  author  of  '  The  Whirl- 
pool '  I "  exclaimed  his  uncle,  rising  in  his  surprise. 

"  Impossible  1"  cried  Mr.  Charles  Conquest, 
■who  had  managed  to  run  down  for  the  wedding. 
"  I  know  he  has  been  at  his  desk  in  our  office  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  great  writers  have 
■been  at  their  desks ! "  broke  in  Mr.  Moore.  **  It 
is  the  workers  who  work." 

"Are  you  really  Davenport  ?  "  whispered  Quiz, 
her  face  aflame  with  pleasure. 

"And  you  have  never  been  to  the  University!  " 
«choed  Isabella. 

"  It  is  all  a  hoax.  Mr.  Moore  is  famous  for  his 
practical  jokes,"  said  Mrs.  Dallimore. 

Happily  for  Leonard,  before  he  could  reply  to 
these  remarks,  a  diversion  arose  in  his  favour.  It 
was  time  for  the  brides  to  change  their  wedding 
for  their  travelling  gear,  and  at  such  a  time  the 
greatest  author  in  the  world  must  yield  precedence 
to  a  bridegroom.  Still  one  of  the  happy  magnates 
of  the  hour  pressed  forward  to  Leonard,  saying, 

"  I  thought  you  knew  something  about  it.  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart." 

"  On  what,  Moore  ?  Let  me  congratulate  you 
on  winning  my  Cousin  Lucy." 

The  young  men  shook  hands  heartily,  which 
gathered  a  little  crowd  round  Leonard. 

"  Then  it  is  true !  You  did  write  the  book ! " 
exclaimed  one  and  another. 

"  Nothing  is  true.  I  assure  you  I  never  gave 
Mr.  Moore  any  reason  to  suppose  I  was  an 
author,"  replied  Leonard. 

As  Mr.  Moore  was  not  near,  the  audience  was 
puzzled.  Still  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and 
parried  with  difficulty  the  thrusts  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  until  the  brides  reappeared,  and 
he  and  his  book  were  instantly  forgotten. 

"  Such  is  popular  favour,"  he  thought.  But  he 
forgot  the  awkwardness  of  his  position  in  farewells, 
old  shoes,  tears,  kisses,  carriages,  wedding-favours, 
and  other  multitudinous  acccsories  of  departure. 

"  You  must  take  care  of  father  and  mother 
now,"  whispered  his  favourite  cousin,  Lucy,  as  he 
held  her  hand.    "  You  can  write  lots  of  books  at 
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"thkeb  volumes. 

THE  festivities  in  honour  of  the  weddings 
did  not  end  with  the  departure  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Most  of  the  guests  left 
soon  after  the  brides  and  bridegrooms,  but 
the  Dallimore  family  and  Mr,  Conquest  remained. 
The  villagers,  young  and  old,  were  feasted  at 
manor  and  vicarage,  and  the  blank  left  by  the  loss 
of  sons  and  daughters  was  filled,  for  the  moment, 
by  the  poor.  A  substantial  meal  was  given  to  the 
older  parishioners  in  the  hall  and  kitchen  of  the 
manor,  while  the  children  were  entertained  at 
the  vicarage.  Leonard  had  enough  to  do,  for  his 
uncle  set  him  to  carve  for  the  youthful  cor- 
morants', while  Mr.  Churchhouse,  at  Mr.  Moore's 
request,  headed  a  table  at  the  manor. 

Thus  it  was  evening  before  anything  like  quiet 
reigned,  and  what  might  now  be  called  the  family 
circle  met  at  a  late  dinner.  There  was  a  round 
dozen  of  ihem,  for  Master  Lisle  had  insisted  on 
remaining,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  but  his  parents. 
He  had  become  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  for  his 
will  was  law,  and,  like  all  spoilt  children,  be  exer- 
cised it  tyrannically.  However,  he  behaved  with 
tolerable  discretion. 

After  a  wedding,  it  is  universally  acknowledged, 
comes  stupidity.  On  the  present  occasion  every 
one  was  tired,  and  conversation  flagged.  We 
may,  perhaps,  except  Quiz,  who  directed  her 
arrows  at  the  two  young  men,  and  roused  them ; 
and  they  in  turn  animated  the  rest,  until  the  stag- 
nant stream  began  to  flow. 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that  Leo- 
nard wrote  the  '  Whirlpool '  ?  "  asked  the  vicar  of 
Mr.  Moore. 

"  He  can't  deny  it.  He  sent  me  a  scrap  in  his 
handwriting,  signed  Davenport,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  I  suppose  his  fortune  is  made.  What 
did  you  get  for  your  venture,  Leonard  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  uncle.  But  I  may  if  it  reach  a 
second  edition." 

"  Then  you  don't  deny  that  you  are  the  author?" 

"It  seems  useless,  and  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  that  I  should.  Your  scepticism  alone 
induced  me  to  conceal  it,  though  I  would  rather 
write  anonymously." 

"  There  is  always  something  wrong  when  people 
are  ashamed  of  their  name,"  emphasised  Mr. 
Moore. 

"  I  always  reckoned  you  a  clever  fellow,  but 
never  thought  you  had  brains  enough  to  write  a 
book,"  broke  in  Major  Dallimore.  "  I  declare  I 
must  read  it,  though  I  never  have  time  for  read- 
ing.   So  much  to  do.    Eh,  Lisle ! " 

"You  do  nothing  but  talk  to  everybody  and 
tell  funny  stories,"  replied  that  youth. 

"Are  you  really  going  to  Fontainebleau.Quiz?" 
asked  Leonard,  to  tum  the  conversation. 

"  I  really  am.  Aunt  is  not  well,  and  seems  to 
want  one  of  her  own  people.  I  wish  you  were 
going  at  the  same  time." 

"  I  mean  to  go  to  see  Avcline,"   interrupted 

Captain  Moore,  who  was  talking  to  Isabella  on 
her  favourite  subject — the  collegiate  education  of 
svomen — heard  the  dear  name. 
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"  J'ou  going  to  France.  Is  that  to  escort  your 
sister,  Lisle?" 

"  No,  to  see  Aveline." 

"He  is  so  fond  of  that  girl,"  explained  Mrs. 
Dailimore.  "  She  has  wheedled  herself  into  the 
good  graces  of  more  than  one  male  member  of 

"  So  Lily  white  says ;  but  she  seemed  to  me  a 
charming  young  person,"  put  in  Mrs.  Moore.  "I 
suppose  the  chevalier  looks  upon  her  as  a  daugh- 

"  But  auntie  only  considers  her  as  a  help, 
half  companion  and  half  servant,"  said  Quiz, 
superciliously. 

"  Quiz  I "  ejaculated  Leonard,  fixing  his  piercing 
eyes  on  the  girl,  and  hers  fell. 

How  handsome  she  looked  in  her  bridesmaid's 
dress  of  creamy  white  with  crimson  ribbons  and 
flowers — and  how  much  Captain  Moore  seemed 
to  admire  her ;  while  Leonard,  also,  yielded  to  the 
spell  of  her  beauty,  and,  syren-like,  she  rejoiced 
and  strove  to  enchain  them  more.  She  believed 
to  have  succeeded  with  the  captain,  but  she  mis- 
doubted her  power  over  him  whom  she  loved  best. 
"  But,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "  he  is  so  cautious 
that  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  means." 

Had  she  understood  him  she  would  have  dis- 
covered that  all  he  meant  was  "  honour." 

Major  Dailimore  and  family  left  soon  after 
dinner,  on  account  of  Lisle,  and  the  vicarage 
party  immediately  after  them.  Although  every 
one  was  worn  out  with  excitement,  the  quartette 
of  the  latter  abode  sat  up  to  discuss  the  events  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Conquest  and  Leonard  had  arrived 
together  the  previous  night,  and  there  had  been 
no  time  for  conversation ;  but  now,  as  Mr.  Church- 
house  said,  dolefully,  there  was  nothing  but  time. 
When  poor  Mrs.  Churchhousc  had  wept  till  she 
had  no  more  tears  to  shed  over  the  weddings,  and 
had  reproved  her  consoling  brother-in-law  by 
saying  that  it  was  very  fine  for  him,  who  had  no 
children,  to  talk  of  the  comfort  of  marrying  one's 
daughters !  Leonard's  turn  came.  He  found,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  his  aunt  was  "  quite 
proud  of,  him,"  and  encouraged  by  this  tardy 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  he  produced,  from 
a  comer  in  his  uncle's  library,  a  small  brown- 
paper  parcel.  He  placed  it  in  his  aunt's  hands, 
and  with  an  effort  at  composure,  said, 

"  When  I  first  left  the  vicarage,  aunt — where 
you,  where  I,  passed  so  many  happy  years 
with  you  all — I  determined  to  spend  my  first 
savings  in  buying  you  a  present.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  not  saved  a  penny ;  and  I  knew  how 
you  hated  debt,  and  instilled  maxims  of  careful- 
ness. You  remember  how  you  used  to  lecture  me 
about  wasting  candle  by  sitting  up  at  night  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  do,  Leonard.  We  could  not 
afford  it.     I  hope  you  are  cured  of  the  fault." 

"  Not  quite,  aunt.  But  Mr.  Conquest  pays  the 
gas  bill,  and  if  I  have  been  extravagant  1  must 
ask  his  pardon." 

Mr.  Conquest  laughed  ;  and  the  vicar  said  he 
supposed  gas  was  better  to  write  and  read  by  than 
ends  of  candle  stuck  upon  savealls. 

"  Not  nearly  so  good  for  the  eyes,"  remarked 
his  wife. 


"  Well,  dear  aunt,  having  no  money,  I  venture 
to  offer  you  the  fruits  of  my  extravagance  in 
grease  and  gas.     May  I  unfasten  the  knot  ?" 

"  Here  is  a  knife ;  cut  it,"  said  Mr.  Conquest. 

"  Aunt  always  taught  us  to  be  careful  of  twine,'" 
laughed  Leonard,  kneeling  by  her  side  and  un- 
doing the  parcel. 

"  '  Mrs.  Churchhousc,  with  the  author's  grateful 
love.'  And  that  is  you,  Leonard  !  "  read  and  ex- 
claimed the  aunt,  as  she  opened  one  of  the  three 
volumes  that  the  parcel  was  composed  of. 

"  Yes.  I  am  the  culprit  who  have  brought  the 
press  down  upon  me,"  replied  Leonard,  gaily.  "  I 
hope  to  do  better  next  time,  and  to  have  a 
worthier  offering  for  you." 

The  vicar  and  Mr.  Conquest  each  possessed 
himself  of  a  volume,  while  Mrs.  Churchhouse's 
tears  began  to  flow  afresh. 

"Don't  drop  salt  water  on  that  glaze,"  cried' 
Mr.  Conquest.  "  The  bindings  of  the  present  age 
won't  bear  damp." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Leonard.  I  never 
had  a  book  ■  from  the  author '  before.  What  a 
bewildering  day  it  has  been  ! "  she  said. 

"  It  has,"  returned  the  vicar.  "  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  as  we  are  getting  old  our  children  are 
provided  for.  The  girls  have  good  husbands ;  the 
boy  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  fame  and  fortune." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Leonard,  who  grasped 
it  tightly.  Then  followed  a  discussion  on  his 
future.  He  still  inclined  to  remain  as  he  was  for 
the  present,  an  author's  career  being  more  to  his 
taste  than  law.  Besides,  he  had  received  no 
money  for  his  book,  the  publishers  assuring  him 
that  they  undertook  it  at  great  risk.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  work  in  which  he  had  strung  together 
thoughts  and  opinions  on  religion,  politics,  philo- 
sophy, and  science,  original  enough,  but  liable  to 
be  considered  crude,  if  not  impertinent,  when 
emanating  from  so  young  a  man.  Hence  his 
desire  for  the  anonymous. 

"  Better  stick  to  law,"  said  Mr.  Conquest.  "  Wc 
will  help  you  through.    Would  not  the  bar  do?" 

"  No  money.  Besides,  I  am  too  thin-skinned. 
I  could  never  undertake  a  cause  I  knew  to  be 
wrong,  or  browbeat  a  witness  I  knew  to  be  right." 

"  Bravo,  Leonard  1  But  that  is  very  like  brow- 
beating Conquest,"  said  his  uncle. 

"I  feel  rebuked,  having  been  guilty  of  both," 
said  the  barrister.  "  But  I  seem  to  have  done  you 
all  a  good  turn  in  introducing  the  Moores  to  the 
manor.  The  old  man  is  a  sly  fellow.  He  did 
not  tell  me  that  his  half-sister  lived  here  until  he 
had  scented  her  marriage.   How,  nobody  knows." 

Leonard  winced. 

"And  now  that  he  has  established  it,  and  dis- 
posed of  two  of  his  sons,  he  talks  ot  giving  it  up," 
continued  Mr.  Conquest.  "His  lease  expires 
soon,  and  Mrs.  Moore's  health  demands  a 
change." 

"But  she  will  see  the  dear  girls  during  their 
honeymoon,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Churchhonse.  "  So, 
I  hope,  will  Amicia,  if  they  visit  Fontainebleau. 
Quiz  has  a  plan  for  their  all  meeting  at  the 
chevalier's  old  chateau." 

"  I  suppose  that  sweet  little  girl  they  call  Ave- 
line is   still   there  ?  "   said    Conquest.      "I  wiih 
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Amicia  would  hand  her  over  to  mv  wife.  She  is 
the  first  young  person  I  ever  knew  her  fancy." 

"  I  dare  say  she  would,"  replied  Mrs.  Church- 
house,  "  for  Quiz  says  Amicia  is  jealous  of  her." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  "  laughed  the  barrister ;  "  of  old 
d'Angere !  I  admire  his  taste.  Perhaps  a  similar 
result  might  occur  in  my  case.  What  do  you 
think,  Leigh?" 

"I  cannot  imagine  any  one  being  jealous  of 
Aveline,"  was  Leonard's  decided  reply. 

She  was  again  recalled  to  him  the  following 
morning  when  he  went  to  the  manor.  The  house- 
hold was  in  confusion,  and  Lily  white  answered 
the  door.  He  recognised  her  and  spoke  to  her. 
She  seized  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  of  her  con- 
versation with  the  woman  in  the  white  veil. 

"  I  make  so  bold  as  to  tell  you,  sir,  because  you 
was  always  interested  in  Aveling,"  she  said,  pom- 
pously. 

"  Thank  you,  Lilywhite,"  be  replied,  longing  to 
cast  back  the  "Aveling"  in  her  teeth.  "What 
was  the  woman  like  ?  " 

*'  I  couldn't  get  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  her 
face,  Mr.  Leonard.  Her  figure  was  gen-teel, 
though  she  was  only  dressed  in  brown  serge.  No, 
sir.  She  didn't  show  no  peticklar  interest.  She 
was  a-Iooking  at  the  weddings  all  the  time,  and 
spoke  as  placid  as  Mrs.  Moore." 

"  It  was  probably  some  one  from  Carisbrooke, 
who  wanted  to  discover  her  address.  People  are 
so  inquisitive.     You  gave  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Leonard,  I  was  took  so  sudden  that 
I  never  thought  whether  I  ought  to  or  not ;  so  I 
-said  as  she  was  staying  in  France  with  her  master 
and  mistress,  at  a  place  called  Fontainebleau.  I 
remembered  the  name  because  of  the  cottage." 

"  Oh  1  you  were  quite  right.  But  you  would 
scarcely  call  the  chevalier  and  Madame  d'Angere 
her  master  and  mistress." 

"  What  then,  if  you  please,  sir,  that  I  may  cor- 
rect myself  when  I'm  asked  again?" 

"  Well — friends,  protectors." 

Leonard  hesitated,  for,  after  all,  he  could  find 
no  name  more  appropriate  than  master  and  mis- 
tress, and  he  was  annoyed  with  himself  when  he 
received  from  Lilywhite  the  assurance  that  she 
would  say  "  protectors  "  in  future,  though,  for  her 
part,  she  liked  independence,  and  "protectors 
didn't  pay  no  regular  wages." 

"  I  knew  my  work,  Mr.  Leonard,  but  Aveling 
didn't.  We  was  both  Blue  School  girls,  and  I'm 
a  getting  my  sixteen  pound  a  year,  while  I  don't 
know  what  she  would  be  good  for  if  madame  was 
to  give  her  notice." 

"  Good  day,  Lilywhite,"  said  Leonard,  abruptly, 
hurrying  into  Mrs.  Moore's  morning-room. 

He  was  put  out  by  Lilywhite's  opinions,  though 
he  felt  there  was  truth  in  them.  He  found  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moore  looking  lugubrious.  They  hailed 
him  with  delight,  for  they  needed  cheering  after 
the  loss  of  their  sons.  Captain  Moore  came  in, 
and  they  all  discussed  the  weddings.  It  is  note- 
worthy here  that  the  captain  had  not  mentioned 
his  proposal  (o  Aveline  to  his  parents,  and  they 
had  been  distressed  by  his  irritable  and  uncom- 
promising manner.  He  was  not  good-tempered, 
.and  having  been  much  considered  at  home  and 


humoured  by  his  mother,  he  was  somewhat  tyran- 
nical. Having  expected  that  Aveline  would  accept 
him,  he  was  soured  by  his  disappointment,  and 
angry  with  himself  and  her.  His  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Ireland,  and  he  did  not  know  when 
he  might  see  her,  but  he  was  resolved  that  it 
should  be  the  first  opportunity,  as  he  had  no  no- 
tion of  yielding  to  the  whims  of  eighteen  and  the 
wishes  of  sixty. 

Leonard  liked  him  the  least  of  the  three 
brothers,  though  he  discovered  in  him  many 
soldierly  qualities,  much  determination,  and  some 
talent.  But  then  Leonard  was  always  analysing. 
character,  and,  like  all  analysts,  sometimes  made 
mistakes. 

"We  have  had  enough  of  the  Island,"  said  that 
cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Moore,  with  a  knowing  look  at 
Leonard.  "  I  have  established  my  sister's  respec- 
tability, and  got  good  wives  for  two  of  the  boys, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  take  Mrs.  Moore  for 
a  tour  to  her  own  country  until  Charley  gets 
married.     When  will  that  be,  Charley  ?  " 

"  Never,  probably,  father.  I  am  married  to  my 
profession,"  replied  the  captain,  glumly. 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  flirt,  my  boy.  Why,  you 
tried  your  hand  on  seven  of  the  bridesmaids,  at 
least,  and  as  to  the  queen  of  them,  Miss  Quiz ! 
You  aren't  half  as  prudent  as  Leigh." 

"  Miss  Quiz  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion," 
replied  the  captain. 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  attentions  to  young 
ladies,"  laughed  Leonard. 

But  his  prudence  was  again  likely  to  be  tested. 
When  he  returned  to  the  vicarage  he  found  Major 
Dallimore  there.  He  came  with  a  request  that 
Mr.  Conquest  and  Leonard  would  escort  Quiz  to 
London.  He  said  that  they  were  hurrying  on 
preparations  in  order  that  she  might  go  up  to 
town  with  them.  He  added,  with  the  careless 
equanimity  of  the  island-bound,  that,  once  safe  in 
London,  he  would  trust  to  her  uncle  and  aunt  to 
see  that  she  was  properly  chaperoned  across  the 
Channel,  and  that  the  chevalier  had  promised  to 
meet  her  in  France. 

The  said  aunt  had  found  it  impossible  longei 
to  defer  the  promised  visit  of  her  nieces,  and  was 
much  perturbed  by  the  prospect  of  being  intro- 
duced to  two  brides.  But  Mr.  Conquest  knew 
that  she  bad  not  expected  Quiz  so  soon,  and 
dreaded  her  unexpected  advent.  However,  polite- 
ness prevented  his  declining  what  he  was  asked 
to  do,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  young  lady 
should  meet  him  at  Newport  station  on  the  morn- 
ing fixed  for  his  and  Leonard's  departure.  This 
was  delayed  a  day  or  two  by  business  consequent 
on  the  expected  changes  at  the  manor. 

Leonard  was  much  touched  by  the  alteration 
in  his  aunt's  manner  towards  him.  She  now 
joined  warmly  with  his  uncle  in  asking  him  to 
consider  the  vicarage  as  his  home. 

"  You  see,  Leonard,"  she  said,  thoughtfully 
jotting  down  the  items,  "the  dear  girls  arc  pro- 
vided for,  and  they  are  no  longer  any  charge  to 
us.  You  are  safe  to  make  money  enough  to  pay 
for  your  clothes,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  welcome 
to  live  with  us.  You  can  have  your  old  room,  and 
write  your  books  in  it;  or  another,  if  you  prefer  ft. 
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You  will  be  company  for  us,  and  will  help  your 
uncle  as  you  used  to  do.  I  was  afraid  you  and 
Lucy  might  take  a  fancy  to  one  another,  but — " 

"  She  has  done  much  better,  my  dear  aunt," 

replied  Leonard.     "  Thank  you,  heartily.     I  shall 

1   be  only  too  glad  to  have  a  home  of  my  own  again, 

and  that  with  my  first  protectors.    I  hope  you 

will  forgive  my  shortcomings  of  past  years." 

Mrs.  Churchhouse  tried  to  recall  these,  and 
failed,  but  Leonard's  conscience  pricked  him,  for 
be  felt  that  he  had  often  entertained  unkind  and 
satirical  thoughts  of  his  aunt. 

"This  will  be  my  holiday-home.  When  here 
I  shall  do  nothing  but  enjoy  myself,"  said  Leonard, 
gaily.  "  One  chamber  in  town  and  a  second  in  the 
country.  What  could  ambition  desire  more  ? — ex- 
cept to  see  one's  first-bom  welcomed  so  kindly, 
and  displayed  on  the  drawing-room  table  ?" 

Certainly  his  three  volumes  looked  imposing, 
placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.- 

SPRING  was  spreading  her  soft  and  motley- 
feathered  wings  over  France  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, and  their  warmth  and  brightness 
revived  both  inanimate  and  animate  nature. 
Even  Madame  d'Angere  came  out  of  her  shell, 
and  ceased  to  shiver  over  the  stoves  she  disliked 
but  frequented.  As  to  the  chevalier  and  Aveline, 
they  were  like  butterflies  that  had  burst  from  the 
chrysalis.  She  seemed  the  embodiment  of  spring, 
and  she  was  so  blvthe  and  gay  that  she  com- 
municated some  of  her  gladness  to  her  benefac- 
tress. But  her  gaiety  was  temporal}',  while  that 
of  madame  increased.  The  announcement  that 
not  only  the  newly  married  pairs,  but  Quiz,  were  to 
visit  the  chateau,  cast  a  shadow  over  Aveline's 
brightness,  while  it  suddenly  glorified  the  pathway 
for  madame.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  missed 
her  old  associates,  and  had  been  pining  for  them. 

Aveline,  however,  had  not  much  time  for  pro- 
phetic thoughts  of  evil.  She  was  busy  from 
morning  till  night,  preparing  for  the  expected 
guests ;  and  all  her  talents  were  exercised  in  re- 
novating faded  furniture  and  making  of  the  Belle 
Vue  a  fair)'  palace  for  the  reception  of  two  brides. 
They  had  been  travelling  in  different  directions, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  and 
spend  a  few  days  there.  Quiz  had  been  long  ex- 
pected, and  was  to  arrive  the  day  before  her  cousins. 

According  to  promise  the  chevalier  left  his  wife 
and  Aveline  on  the  appointed  day  to  meet  Quiz. 
The  excitement  at  the  chateau  was  great  at  the 
prospect  of  the  arrival  of  the  nieces  of  its  pro- 
prietors, and  Aveline  only  wished  she  could  rouse 
herself  to  feel  the  pleasure  she  fancied  she  ought 
to  feel  at  seeing  them  again.  Bat  she  was  always 
more  sensible  of  her  dependent  state  when  in 
company  of  the  relatives  of  her  friends.  However, 
she  nerved  herself  to  believe  that  under  new  cir- 
cumstances Quiz  would  be  different,  and  spent  the 
hours  of  the  chevalier's  absence  either  in  talking 
over  the  coming  events  with  madame,  in  putting 
finishing  touches  to  Quiz's  pretty  and  foreign- 
looking  room,  or  in  marshalling  the  domestics. 

It  was  night  when  the  wheels  of  a  voiture  were 


heard  rumbling  up  the  drive.  They  could  not  be 
mistaken,  for  they  were  very  creaky,  belonging,  as 
they  did,  to  an  ancient  chariot  that  had  lain  perdu 
for  half  a  century  in  the  Belle  Vue  coach-house, 
and  for  the  drawing  of  which  horses  were  hired 
from  a  neighbouring  hotel,  Jean  Lalage  was  in- 
stalled as  coachman,  and  adorned  with  the 
d'Angere  livery,  and  madame  was  happy  in  the 
thought  that  her  handsome  niece.  Quiz,  should  be 
received  in  the  d'Angere  carriage. 

She,  Aveline,  the  domestics,  and  the  dogs  were 
at  the  door  when  it  drew  up,  but  as  there  was  w> 
moon  they  could  not  see  its  occupants  descend 

"  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  our 
chateau,"  said  madame,  while  Loulou  and  Frou 
Frou  barked. 

"And  I  am  very  glad  to  come;  but  we  have 
had  such  a  voyage,"  returned  a  voice,  which  was. 
not  that  of  Quiz.  "  I  took  you  at  your  word, 
Amicia,  and  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  my 
letter,  which,  it  seems,  never  arrived." 

"  Sophia !  Sister  Sophia.  Impossible  I "  ex- 
claimed Madame  d'Angere,  as  she  found  herself 
encircled  in  Mrs.  Conquest's  voluminous  embrace. 

"  And  here  am  I,  auntie.  Not  left  behind  as 
lost  luggage,"  said  Quiz,  pressing  forwards. 

"And  here  is  some  one  else,  ma  mie,"  added1 
the  chevalier.  "  But  let  us  go  into  the  salon  and 
see  one  another." 

Madame  led  the  way  and  her  guests  followed. 
Aveline  remained  hesitating  in  the  doorway. 

"  Go,  also,  ma  petite.  I  will  see  to  the  luggage," 
said  monsieur. 

"  No  one  thinks  of  me  but  the  chevalier,"  she 
murmured,  regretfully. 

She  stole  silently  into  the  cheerful  salon,  and  the 
first  person  she  saw  was — Leonard  Leigh  ! 

"Aveline,  are  you  not  astonished?  he  said, 
meeting  her  almost  as  if  he  had  been  looking  for 
her,  and  holding  her  hand  several  seconds. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  again,"  said  Mrs.  Conquest ;  but  Quiz's  greet- 
ing was  cold  and  almost  silent ;  she  touched  her 
cheek  with  her  lips,  her  hand  with  her  fingers. 

But  no  coldness  could  check  the  flush  that 
coloured  the  girl's  face,  the  joy  that  filled  her 
heart,  at  sight  of  Leonard.  Fear  vanished  when 
he  was  near.  Pleasure  and  surprise  took  from 
her  the  power  of  speech,  and  she  could  only  look 
her  joy  and  her  amazement.  Madame  was  as 
much  delighted  as  she,  and  it  took  some  time  to 
explain  so  unexpected  a  surprise. 

"The  fact  is,"  began  Mrs.  Conquest,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  and  speaking  with  difficulty  for  want 
of  breath,  "  Quiz  made  herself  so  agreeable  that 
Mr.  Conquest  proposed  my  going  somewhere  with 
her.  I  did  not  feel  well  enough,  but  almost  at  the 
last  moment,  as  we  could  find  no  escort  for  her,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  come  and  see  you,  Amicia. 
I  dare  say  it  will  be  my  death." 

"I  wrote  at  once,  aunt,"  broke  in  Quiz,  com- 
passionating Mrs.  Conquest's  breathless  condition. 
"  Uncle  says  you  ought  to  have  had  the  letter  in 
time  to  prevent  his  meeting  us,  because  Leonard 
was  so  gallant  as  to  agree  to  accompany  us  when 
be  found  that  he  was  to  have  a  chaperon.     He  is 
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much  too  prudent  to  travel  alone  with 
tected  female." 

"  Mr.  Conquest  could  not  leave  Lond< 
in  Leonard,  "  so  he  said  he  would  frank  me  if  I 
would  accompany  the  ladies,  and  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  do  so.  You,  madame,  and  the  chevalier, 
gave  me  such  a  warm  invitation  that  I  thought  I 
might  trust  to  your  hospitality  to  welcome  me." 

I  am  sure  we  are  delighted  to  see  you,"  replied 
Madame  d' Angere ;  "  and  I  can't  recover  from  my 
surprise.  But  where  are  you  all  to  sleep  ?  Aveline, 
where  can  you  put  them  ? " 

"  There  is  no  difficulty.  Everything  is  prepared, 
dear  madame,"  replied  Aveline,  cheerfully. 

She  had  already  settled  that  the  unexpected 
guests  were  to  occupy  the  apartments  of  the 
expected,  temporarily,  as  they  were  prepared. 

"La  petite  knows  everything.  She  can  im- 
provise the  very  stars  when  she  wants  them,"  said 
the  chevalier,  coming  in. 

Aveline  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  Quiz  glanced 
at  her,  and  that  Madame  d'Angere  made  an  im- 
patient gesture  ;  but  the  presence  of  Leonard,  her 
friend,  neutralised  the  effect  of  these  mute  sus- 
picions. 

He  had  been,  thus  far,  true  to  himself  and  the 
hasty  resolution  he  made  to  Quiz.  Mr.  Conquest 
had  asked  him  to  accompany  her  as  far  as  Dieppe, 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  go,  and 
Leonard  had  demurred. 

"  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Datlimore  would  approve," 
he  said,  diplomatically. 

"  But  you  are  a  sort  of  brother — a  cousin  at 
least,"  argued  Mr.  Conquest. 

"  No  relation  whatever.  A  kind  of  suspected 
person  on  whom  all  the  blame  would  fall  if  any 
contretemps  occurred." 

Leonard  really  longed  to  visit  Fontaine bleau, 
and,  but  for  that  previous  stormy  interview  with 
Quiz,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  avoid  private 
tite-h-tetes  with  young  ladies,  he  would  certainly 
have  encountered  the  danger  of  accompanying 
her  alone. 

A  letter  was  written  to  Fontainebleau  announcing 
the  change  of  plans,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
not  arrived. when  the  chevalier  started,  but  was 
delivered  the  following  day,  marked  "  too  late." 

"  I  hope  you  will  like  your  room,"  said  Aveline 
to  Quiz,  when  she  had  conducted  her  to  her 
apartment,  while  madame  took  possession  of  her 
sister.  "  We  have  made  it  as  cheerful  as  we 
could.  It  overlooks  the  forest,  and  you  will  see, 
in  the  morning,  what  that  means." 

"It  is  French,  and  that  is  enough,"  replied 
Quiz,  "  But  how  altered  poor  aunt  is.  Has  she 
been  seriously  ill  ? " 

"  No,  and  we  think  her  much  better.  She  will 
get  well,  I  am  sure,  now  you  are  come.  I  am 
afraid  she  has  missed  her  friends,  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  accustom  herself  to  the  new  life." 

"But  the  chevalier  looks  better  than  ever,  and 
you  appear  flourishing." 

"He  is  at  home  in  his  own  country,  and  I  like 
the  place  and  the  people.  Every  one  is  so  kind 
to  me.      How  are  Lisle,  and  your  sisters?" 

"  Lisle  is  not  strong,  and  yet  is  allowed  to  do 
just  as  he  lik;*s.    The  rest  are  much  as  usual. 


Helen  sent  her  love  to  you,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  I  have  a  parcel  from  Lisle." 

"  How  kind  of  them  I  I  think  you  are  hand- 
somer than  ever,  Quiz.  I  beg  your  pardon — Miss 
Elizabeth." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  two  girls  had 
been  friends  in  childhood,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  so  still  but  for  the  pride  and  jealousy 
of  one  of  them.  Aveline  had  a  frank  admiration  ■ 
of  the  beauty  and  talents  of  her  rival,  and  would 
have  beerl  fond  of  her  had  she  let  her. 

"  Mademoiselle  !  Mademoiselle  1  Monsieur 
vous  demande,"  sounded  through  the  half-open 
door,  and  Aveline  left  Quiz  with  a  hasty  apology. 

The  chevalier  could  do  nothing  without  her, 
and  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  preparations  for 
supper.  The  food  that  would  have  sufficed  for 
one  guest  was  inadequate  for  three.  She  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  concoct  an  omelette  and  to 
increase  the  salad ;  for  in  France  we  do  as  the 
French,  and  Aveline  had  leamt  from  Marthe  and 
Fanchon  how  to  make  many  French  dishes.  She 
remained  in  the  kitchen  to  superintend,  while 
Fanchon  transported  them  to  the  salle  a  manger, 
where  the  family  party  soon  assembled. 

"  I  feel  better  already  for  the  light  air  and 
digestible  food,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Conquest,  rtith 
a  deep  sigh.     "  I  am  glad  I  came." 

"  It  is  Aveline  who  has  made  that  omelette," 
said  the  chevalier. 

"  I  wish  the  air  and  food  agreed  with  me,"  said 
madame.  But  she  forgot  her  complaints  ere  long, 
and  began  to  expatiate  on  the  elegance  of  French 
manners  and  dress,  and  to  describe  particularly 
those  of  the  family  of  her  husband's  early  friend,  the 
Marquis  de  Bellefontaine.  She  was  particularly 
eloquent  over  the  graces  of  the  captain,  who  had 
frequently  visited  the  Belle  Vue  since  he  first 
came  there  with  Captain  Moore,  and  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  other  members  of  his 
family  had  renewed  or  begun  a  friendship  with 
the  chevalier  and  madame. 

"  I  think  Captain  de  Bellefontaine  and  you  are 
made  for  one  another.  Quiz,"  she  concluded. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  said  as  much  to  him, 
auntie,  as  he  may  be  disappointed  if  I  am  not," 
she  remarked. 

"  But  I  tink  he  admire  our  Aveline,"  said  the 
chevalier. 

She  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  every  one 
looked  at  her,  but  she  was  too  much  preoccupied 
with  household  duties  to  observe  it.  Leonard 
rose  to  make  room  for  her,  and,  seated  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Conquest,  she  soon  became  absorbed 
in  the  general  conversation. 


WE  will  pass  over  the  excitement  consequent 
on  the  arrival  of  the  newly-married  pairs. 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  looked  supremely 
happy,  and  were  prepared  to  be  pleased  with  every- 
body and  everything.  THeir  courtship  had  been 
smooth,  and  so,  apparently,  had  their  honeymoon. 
Aveline's  ingenuity  was  put  to  the  test,  but  not 
defeated.  She  turned  out  of  her  own  room  to 
accommodate  Mrs.  Conquest,  and  managed  to 
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provide  a  small  chamber  for  Leonard  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  palace  and  its  gardens.  The 
chateau  was  quite  full,  and  Madame  d'Angere 
quite  happy.  This  raised  the  chevalier's  spirits 
to  so  elevated  a  pitch  that  Aveline  found  him 
acting  quite  a  pantomime  before  Polly's  cage  in 
their  exuberance,  while  the  bird  screamed  and 
fluttered  in  concert. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  visit  the 
palace.  All  the  party  went.  Aveline  proposed 
to  remain  at  home  to  superintend  'household 
matters,  but  the  chevalier  overruled  this,  assuring 
the  rest  that  she  was  a  better  cicerone  than  the 
guides.  She  proved  so,  in  fact,  for  the  guides 
were  so  accustomed  to  her  and  the  chevalier,  that 
they  relaxed  their  vigilance  and  no  longer  told 
their  oft-repeated  tale  to  them.  The  palace  of 
Fontainebleau  is  so  remarkable,  both  as  regards 
its  picturesque  site  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  its 
historical  associations,  and  its  piles  of  buildings 
and  suites  of  apartments,  that  all  personalities 
were  forgotten  in  viewing  it.  The  chevalier  and 
Aveline  acted  as  showmen  without  remark,  while 
the  guides  accompanied  other  tourists  through 
the  rooms  and  corridors. 

Aveline  was  charming  when  unembarrassed-,  and 
she  told  the  tales  she  had  learnt  so  well,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  native.  Standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  principal  entrance,  she  pointed  to  the  great 
"  Cour  du  chevat  blanc,"  and  said,  "  It  was  here 
that  Napoleon  I  took  leave  of  his  Old  Guard 
before  he  departed  for  Elba.  I  know  not  which 
is  saddest — the  farewell,  or  the  rooms  in  which 
he  lived,  which  are  very  simple  1 " 

"  What  a  radical  you  are,  Aveline  I  You  forget 
the  discrowned  heads,"  said  Leonard. 

"That  is  impossible  here,  where  every  room 
recalls  them,"  she  replied.  "Was  it  not  Louis 
Philippe,  who  died  in  exile,  that  restored  the  half 
ruined  and  neglected  pile  ?" 

As  the  party  roamed  From  room  to  room,  Ave- 
line manifested  that  her  taste  for  reading,  fostered 
by  the  chevalier,  had  been  well  cultivated. 
Leonard  in  particular,  whose  gifts  were  not  dis- 
similar, was  struck  by  it,  and  kept  by  her  side 
throughout  the  tour  of  inspection.  Quiz  was 
pretty  close  to  him,  and  the  rest  followed,  some- 
times attentive  to  the  descriptions  of  Aveline,  at 
others  to  those  of  the  chevalier.  It  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  even  the  salient  features  of  the  works 
of  art  collected  by  monarchs  during  seven  or 
eight  centuries ;  it  is  still  less  easy  to  recall  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  the  collectors.  But  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, from  the  time  of  Francis  i  to  that  of 
Napoleon  in,  both  are  well  represented.  Aveline's 
sympathies  were  with  sorrow,  whether  merited  or 
not,  and  she  lingered  rather  in  the  spots  where 
Monaldeschi  was  murdered  by  order  of  Christina 
of  Sweden,  where  Pope  Pius  vrr  was  royally  im- 
prisoned, where  Louis  xrv  signed  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  where  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  of  our  Charles  i,  took  refuge,  than 
amid  the  gilded  splendours  of  the  apartments  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  or  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  was  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  chevalier  for  details  of  the  carvings,  bas- 
reliefs,  stuccoes,  and  paintings  of  the  earlier  times 


of  Francis  I,  and  even  for  the  Gobelins  tapestries 
and  oil-paintings  of  more  recent  date  ;  but  for  the 
more  modern  associations,  all  looked  to  Aveline. 

"  Is  it  not  silent  ?  Does  not  the  echo  of  every 
footstep  make  one's  heart  beat?"  she  said  to 
Leonard  and  Quiz  when  they  wandered  into  the 
apartments  prepared  for  Marie  Antoinette  by 
Louis  xvi. 

"  The  silence  is  indeed  oppressive.  A  palace 
with  none  save  officials  is  a  mournful  sermon,"  re- 
turned Leonard — "not  only  a  'sermon  in  stones,' 
but  in  satin,  gilding,  and  Sevres  china,"  he  added, 
as  they  all  gazed  on  the  exquisite  appointments  of 
the  salon  tenanted  by  turns  by  a  Marie  Antoinette, 
a  Josephine,  an  Amelie,  and  an  Eugenie. 

"To  have  occupied  these  rooms,  and  reigned 
supreme  in  this  palace ;  to  have  been  worshipped 
by  kings  and  courtiers;  to  have  had,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  desire  of  one's  heart ;  to  have  com- 
manded and  been  obeyed ;  to  have  lived  in  luxury 
and  refinement,  must  have  made  exile,  and  even 
death,  endurable,"  broke  out  Quiz. 

She  was  standing  over  a  screen  of  Sevres  china, 
on  which  was  a  peacock  so  exquisitely  painted 
that  it  seemed  about  to  strut  out  of  its  frame — a 
screen  presented  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoi- 
nette by  the  inhabitants  of  Sevres  on  hermarriage, 
together  with  other  line  specimens  of  porcelain. 
She  looked  supremely  handsome,  and  Leonard  and 
Aveline  glanced  at  her  with  admiration. 

"  Oh,  here  yon  are  I  "  broke  in  Madame 
d'Angere,  who  entered,  breathless,  followed  by  a 
stranger.  "  Let  me  introduce  M.  le  Capitaine  de 
Bellefontaine.  My  niece.  Miss  Elizabeth  Dalli- 
more ;  Mr.  Leonard  Leigh,  a  celebrated  author." 

Captain  de  Bellefontaine  bowed  low  before  the 
royal-looking  damsel  to  whom  he  was  presented, 
and  for  the  moment  saw  no  one  else.  Recovering 
from  a  too-apparent  admiration,  he  bent  to 
Leonard,  and  said  something  to  Aveline.  Quiz 
glanced  triumphantly  at  both,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  examining  the  royal  apartments  under 
the  escort  of  Captain  de  Bellefontaine. 

"Mrs.  Conquest  is  tired.  Will  you  walk  home 
quietly  with  her,  Aveline?"  said  Madame  d'Angere. 
"She  is  sitting  inthe  cabinet  de  travail." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  assist  her,"  said  Leonard,  see- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  party  in  the  corridor. 

Without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder,  he  followed 
Aveline  into  the  small  room,  where  the  Great 
Napoleon  used  to  work  and  write.  Seated  at  the 
round  table  on  which  the  first  emperor  signed  his 
abdication  was  Mrs.  Conquest. 

"When  I  see  that  good  lady,"  whispered 
Leonard  to  Aveline,  in  the  adjacent  corridor,  "  I 
think  of  Sydney  Smith.  He  said  of  a  big  woman, 
'Yob  might  take  your  morning's  walk  round 
her,  always  provided  there  were  frequent  resting- 
places,  and  you  were  in  rude  health-.  I  was  once 
rash  enough  to  try  walking  round  her  before 
breakfast,  but  only  got  half  way,  and  gave  it  up, 
exhausted.'  What  would  the  inimitable  Sydney  have 
thought  of  volunteering  to  offer  her  his  arm  ?  " 

Aveline  laughed  merrily,  and  they  joined  Mrs. 
Conquest. 

"  The  chevalier  will  be  the  death  of  me,  he 
talks  and  walks  so  fast,"  said  that  lady. 
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-  The  young  people  volunteered  to  be  as  slow  as 
she  liked,  and  the  trio  walked  leisurely  from  room 
to  room.  In  the  sailed*  Irene,  erected  by  Napoleon, 
they  found  Captain  de  Bellefontaine  and  Quiz,  who 
looked  at  Leonard,  as  she  passed  him  by  with  the 
muttered  words, 

"Your  prudence  has  secured  a  chaperon.  I 
have  secured  a  guide  who  can  do  without  one." 

He  seemed  happy  enough  under  his  portly 
protector,  and  was  content  to  wander  slowly 
through  the  suite  of  rooms  that  had  last  been 
occupied  by  Napoleoi.  in  and  his  lovely  wife,  and 
to  listen  to  Aveline's  graceful  and  pathetic  de- 
scriptions. Mrs.  Conquest  forgot  her  fatigue,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  the  romantic  feelings  that 
all  must  experience  wherever  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  figured  on  her  short  stage  of 
life.  When  Aveline  touched,  with  a  sort  of  timid 
reverence,  the  window-bolts  of  her  boudoir,  and 
said  they  had  been  fashioned  for  her  by  her  lover, 
Louis  xvi,  Leonard  remarked  that  they  seemed  a 
presage  of  the  bolts  and  bars  of  her  prison. 

"  It  is  only  Carisbrooke  over  again,  Aveline," 
he  said.  " '  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown.'  Quiz  little  understood  what  the  tenants 
of  these  apartments  had  to  bear,  when  flight, 
exile,  or  the  scaffold  followed  the  glittering  gew- 
gaws of  state !  Better  be  a  peasant  girl,  or  the 
belle  of  a  country  neighbourhood." 

Discoursing  and  admiring,  the  trio  went  from 
gallery  to  gallery,  Mrs.  Conquest  leaning  on 
Leonard's  arm,  and  Aveline  pointing  out  objects 
of  interest.  They  did  not  encounter  the  rest  of 
the  party  again,  for  the  chevalier  took  his  portion 


of  it  through  the  salons  dt  rkeplkn,  while  Captain 
de  Bellefontaine  led  Quiz  rapidly  from  object  to 
object,  as  one  who  was  tired  of  what  he  surveyed, 
and  enjoyed  most  the  lively  repartee  and  brilliant 
questions  of  the  handsome  girl  he  guided. 

"We  must  see  the  theatre  before  we  leave," 
said  Aveline.  "  It  is  the  only  modem  thing  here, 
and  was  erected  by  the  Empress  Eugenie." 

"This  looks  like  London  in  August  I"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Conquest,  when  they  reached  a  circular 
theatre,  the  gorgeous  seats  of"  which  were  care- . 
fully  enveloped  in  brown  holland.  "  You  can 
walk  round  it  while  I  rest." 

She  sank  upon  one  of  the  downy  cushions  and 
surveyed  the  stage,  the  crystal  chandelier,  the 
gilded  ceilings,  the  modern  decorations.  Even 
she  felt  a  revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  change  from 
past  to  present.  Leonard  led  Aveline  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  told  her  gently  of  the  inquiry  made  for 
her  by  the  woman  in  the  white  veil. 

"  It  was  my  dear  mamma  I  It  must  have  been 
my  dear  mamma  I  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Impossible,  Aveline.  I  mention  it  to  prepare 
you  for  any  inquiry  that  may  be  made,  any  letter 
that  may  reach  you,"  replied  Leonard. 

"  I  ought  to  be  in  the  Island.  I  knew  she 
would  go  there,"  cried  Aveline.  "  Oh  I  if  we  had 
never  come  here  1  She  did  not  drown  herself,  and 
is  seeking  me." 

"  But  the  intermediate  years  ?  Where  can  she 
have  passed  them  ?  " 

"  In  an  asylum,  or,  like  Marie  Antoinette,  in 
prison.  Any  where  but  in  the  chill  water  and  the 
cold  grave.    Help  me  to  find  her  as  you  helped 
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us  both  long  ago,  so  that  I  may  not  be  quite,  quite 
alone  in  the  world." 

"You, who  have  so  many  friends!"  said  Leonard, 
reproachfully. 

"  Only  the  chevalier  and  yourself.  Madame  is 
suspicious  of  me,  I  know  not  why ;  the  rest  dislike 
me,  again  I  know  not  why.  I  strive  to  please 
them ;  I  do,  indeed." 

"  I  know  it,  I  see  it,  my  poor  child,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hands  involuntarily. 

But  she  did  not  take  them.  She  covered  her 
face  with  here  instead,  to  stay  her  rising  tears. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  told  you.  Try  to  calm  your- 
self.   Mrs.  Conquest  is  observing  us,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  calm  already,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  must 
seek  my  dear  mamma." 

Leonard  was  surprised  to  see  her  turn  instantly, 
and  walk  towards  Mrs.  Conquest. 

"She  must  have  had  some  strange  experience 
of  life  since  I  saw  her  last",  he  reflected. 

She  certainly  had.  The  experience  of  daily 
efforts  to  please  a  weak  and  jealous  woman.  Mrs. 
Conquest  was  making  her  observations  on  the 
little  scene  she  had  witnessed,  but  said  nothing. 
She  declared  herself  refreshed  and  ready  to  return 
to  the  Belle  Vue.  So  the  trio  left  the  castle, 
pausing  to  remark  on  the  heterogeneous  pile  of 
brick  which  might  almost  be  called  six  castles, 
surrounded  by  six  courts.  Leonard,  however, 
looked  more  at  Aveline  than  the  massive  walls, 
and  wondered  how  one,  naturally  so  gay  and  im- 
pressionable, had  acquired  a  self-command  capable 
of  turning  aside  the  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Conquest. 
On  their  way  homewards  she  was  greeted  by 
smiles  from  all  whom  she  encountered,  and  he 
heard  more  than  once  the  words  La  belle 
Anglais: . 

The  chevalier  and  his  party  had  arrived,  and  all 
were  talking  over  what  they  had  seen.  Many  in- 
quiries were  made  for  Quiz,  and  Lucy  laughingly 
suggested  that  she  had  eloped  with  the  handsome 
Frenchman,  adding  aside  to  Leonard,  that  if  he 
did  not  take  care,  he  would  be  eclipsed. 

"  Why  did  you  not  keep  with  Quiz,  Aveline  ?  " 
asked  Madame  d'Angere. 

"  You  told  her  to  escort  Mrs.  Conquest, 
madame ;  and  Quiz  and  the  beau  capitaine  pre- 
ferred their  freedom.  Two  are  company," 
answered  Leonard,  for  Aveline. 

The  truants  soon  appeared,  and  overpowered 
the  rest  by  their  volubility.  If  Quiz  was  a  great 
talker,  de  Bellefontaine  was  greater,  and  to  judge 
from  their  sparkling  conversation  they  had  made 
considerable  progress  towards  intimacy. 

Aveline  escaped  to  her  favourite  window  in 
"  1'apparleraent  de  ma  mere,"  and  there  let  the 
suppressed  tears  flow  for  a  few  moments.  She 
had,  at  the  chevalier's  request,  appropriated  this 
room,  and  resorted  to  it  whenever  she  needed  re- 
flection and  quiet.  He  knew  her  habits,  and  always 
sought  her  there.  Indeed,  it  was  too  apparent 
that  he  could  not  be  long  without  her.  On  the 
present  occasion  his  sympathetic  heart  had  felt 
there  was  something  amiss  wilh  her,  and  as  soon 
as  de  Bellefontaine  had  made  his  adieus,  having 
promised  to  return  the  next  day,  he  followed  to 
discover  what  it  was.    Avelinc's  tears  were  scarcely 


dry  when  he  joined  her,  saying  almost  before  he 
had  closed  the  door, 

"  It  was  a  contre-temps,  ma  petite.  My  friend 
de  Bellefontaine  admires  most  les  yeux  bleus — the 
English  eyes — I  have  often  heard  him  say  SO.  But 
he  must  be  polite  to  the  niece  of  my  dear 
wife.  Ha,  ha  I  You  have  two  captains  at  your 
feet  I  " 

The  honest,  guileless  man  had  been  dreaming 
of  a  match  between  de  Bellefontaine  and  Aveline, 
since  he  fancied  she  did  not  incline  to  Captain 
Moore.  Aveline  smiled  through  the  tears,  as  she 
turned  from  the  contemplation  of  the  soft, 
feathery,  tasselled  tops  of  the  young  larch  and 
birch  clothing  themselves  in  spring  garments,  to- 
wards her  friend.  She  told  him  in  few  words 
what  Leonard  had  told  her. 

"  It  was  my  dear  mamma,"  she  concluded.  "1 
must  return  to  the  Island.  I  must  be  where  she 
would  naturally  look  for  me." 

"  Impossible,  my  child.  Fontainebleau  Cottage 
is  let.  It  could  not  be  your  mother.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  stranger  who  had  heard  your  story." 

"  No,  it  is  my  dear  mamma.  She  will  expect 
to  find  me  where  she  left  me,  cither  at  Lisle  or 
Parkhurst.  Dear  monsieur,  I  must  go,  even  if  I 
beg  my  way  back  to  the  Island  again." 


Sir  Guorge  Harvey's  Picture  of  School  -ikoiling. — To  Eng- 
lishmen the  title  of  the  picture  is  a  puzzle,  but  the  subject  is 
evident  enough.  On  referring  to  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary 
wefind  this  definition  of  "  Toskail,"  "To  disjoin,  lo separate, 
to  disperse  ;  implying  the  idea  of  violence,  or  the  influence  of 
terror."  The  last  clause  of  this  definition  is  hardly  justified 
in  all  uses  of  the  word,  although  fortified  by  various  quota- 
tions. In  school-skailing,  for  instance,  joy  rather  than 
terror  attends  the  dispersion  of  the  unprisoned  crowd,  rush- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  dominie.  The  word 
as  a  noun  is  still  in  common  use  in  Scotland,  as  when  they 
speak  of  "  the  skail  of  the  kirk,"  at  the  close  of  the  service-, 


Darwin  on  the  Influence  or  Christianity. — The  reference 
(in  the  September  Part)  to  Mr.  Darwin's  testimony  as  to  the 
influence  of  Christian  missionaries  in  raising  the  condition  of 
the  Patagonians,  reminds  us  of  similar  testimonies  in  his 
journal  of  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  Speaking  of  New 
Zealand,  he  says  :  "  Amongst  the  natives  there  is  absent  that 
charming  simplicity  which  is  found  at  Tahiti.  Neither  is  the 
country  itself  attractive.  I  look  back  but  to.one  bright  spot, 
and  that  is  Waimate,  with  its  Christian  inhabitants."  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  fifty  years  ago,  since  which  much 
has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  islands  and  their 
people.  But  more  remarkable  is  the  testimony  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  in  the  South  Seas.  "  From  seeing  the 
C resent  state  (1836)  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  forward  with 
igh  expectations  to  the  future  progress  of  nearly  an  entire 
hemisphere.  The  march  of  improvement  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  throughout  the  South  Seas 
probably  stands  by  itself  in  the  records  of  history.  It  is  the 
more  striking  when  wc  remember  that  Captain  Cook,  whose 
excellent  judgment  none  will  dispute,  could  foresee  no  pros- 

Eect  of  a  change.  Yet  these  changes  have  now  been  oflectsd 
y  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  British  nation  In  the  same 
quarter  of  the  globe  Australia  ii  rising,  or  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  have  risen  into  a  grand  centre  of  civilisation,  which, 
at  some  not  very  remote  period,  will  rule  as  empress  over 
the  southern  hemisphere." — Dttraan't  A'aluralitfi  Vojrn/p. 


,  Google 
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PART   III. — HOPES   FOR  THRIFT. 


HAVING  summed  tip  the  "  Hindrances  to 
Thrift"  by  arraigning  our  English  Poor 
Law  for  forming,  in  its  errors  of  principle, 
practice,  and  policy,  the  great  social  hindrance  to 
English  thrift  and  providence,  it  seems  fairly 
reasonable  that  I  should  sum  up  the  "  Hopes  of 
Thrift  and  Providence,"  and  conclude  this  series 
of  papers,  by  putting  forward  that  which,  in  my 
mind,  offers  the  most  hopeful  and  reasonable 
prospect  of  national  reform  and  progress  in  this 
direction. 

As,  of  course,  it  must  be  expected  that  the 
greatest  hope  should  lie  in  the  correction  of  the 
greatest  hindrance,  many  may  suppose  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  to  be  the  only  logical  reform 
which  can  abrogate  the  evils  which  that  system 
causes;  and  my  readers,  looking  at  the  age — 
nearly  three  hundred  years — to  which  that  system 
has  attained,  at  the  depth  of  the  strong  roots  it 
has  struck  into  our  whole  social  system,  and  at  the 
supposed  claim  upon  relief  which  its  very  exist- 
ence has  conferred  on  the  millions  of  poor  per- 
sons whom  its  promised  tender  mercies  have 
ruined,  may  well  suppose  that  the  eradication  of 
the  system  would  be  a  matter  so  difficult,  so 
unpopular,  and  so  cruel  as  to  make  them  prefer 
casting  the  whole  subject  from  their  consideration, 
and  leaving  matters,  however  bad,  to  continue  as 
they  are,  from  sheer  hopelessness  of  any  effective 
amelioration. 

The  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law,  however,  is  not 
the  remedy  I  would  propose,  for  I  agree  in  hold- 
ing it  "  ineradicable,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word — that  is,  it  cannot  be  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
which  lie  too  deep  and  spread  too  wide  to  make 
that  course  a  possible  one.  But,  as  clearer s  of  a 
dense  forest  in  felling  the  trees  they  cannot  grub 
out  leave  a  hollow,  in  which  the  rain  lies,  to  rot 
and  soften  the  roots,  and  make  them  quickly 
perish,  so  I  think  a  method  may  be  found  to  let 
the  Poor  Law,  which  we  cannot  eradicate,  die  out 
of  itself,  and  so  to  supplant  a  system  which  we 
cannot  slay. 


There  is  no  commoner  mistake  than  to  assume 
that  because  a  man  at  one  time  of  his  life  may 
have  paid  some  money  in  poor-rates  he  has  there- 
fore established  a  claim  to  support  by  poor-rales 
whenever  he  qualities  himself  by  destitution— 
however  occasioned  —  to  claim  parochial  relief. 
Poor-rate  is  no  insurance  premium,  paid  in  ad- 


vance. At  every  time  a  man  has  paid  his  rate  it 
has  been  by  way  of  discharging  a  past  social 
debt,  not  by  way  of  investing  for  a  future  personal 
maintenance.  Because  we  have  paid  our  butchers', 
our  bakers',  our  tailors'  bills  for  one  or  for  fifty  years 
we  do  not  dream  of  claiming  that  we  shall  be 
entitled  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  to  meat  and  bread 
and  .clothing  gratis.  But  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  apply  such  absurd  reasoning  to  the  Poor 
Law  question,  an  incidental  proof  not  only  of  the 
tendency  of  that  system  to  land. us  in  absurdities, 
but  also  of  the  general  and  stupendous  ignorance 
which  exists  on  the  subject  itself. 

And  if  such  a  notion  as  this  is  so  common 
among  the  classes  in  our  nation  who  might  know 
better,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  vast  mass  of  our 
lower  classes  should  be  possessed  by  the  same 
idea,  and  regard  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law 
system  as  at  once  the  charter  and  the  evidence  of 
"  every  man's  right  to  rate  relief,"  quite  regardless 
of  the  self-evident  fact  that  if  every  one  chose  to 
claim  the  right  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  pay 
the  rates,  and  we,  every  one,  would  starve. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  false  notion  must  be 
eradicated  from  people's  minds  as  a  first  step  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law.  But  there  is  an 
obvious  objection  to  this  proposal.  As  long  as  the 
practice  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  teaches  the  error, 
remains  unchanged,  the  theoretical  error  must 
!  remain.  And  as  the  change  of  practice  would 
leave  to  starvation  all  whom  the  false  theory  had 
led  to  trust  in  rate  relief,  and  whom  no  correction 
of  false  theory  can  ever  make  self- provided,  any 
real  and  effectual  abrogation  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 
of  the  rights  it  is  supposed  to  confer,  would  be  a 
course  too  cruel  and  injurious  to  be  seriously 
entertained  on  the  mere  assumption,  which  some 
of  its  supporters  put  forward,  that  private  charity 
would  instantly  be  found,  ready  and  organised,  to 
save  from  starvation  all  those  miserable  ones  from 
whom  the  prospect  of  rate  relief  must  be  suddenly 
withdrawn. 

Nor  would  things  be  better  if  we  set  a  limit,  say 
of  twenty  years,  to  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law. 
For  this  would  leave  the  present  spendthrift  and 
wastrel  of  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  whom  the 
national  system  had  corrupted,  and  whose  best  or 
only  years  for  saving  are  long  gone  by,  no  pros- 
pect but  beggary  or  eventual  starvation  in  old  age. 
And  to  leave  such  a  class  as  this  to  its  chance  of 
private  charity  would,  so  far  from  putting  an  end 
to  pauperism,  be  only  the  doing  of  one  of  two 
things — the  mere  shifting  of  its  cost  from  all,  the 
willing  and  unwilling  alike,  to  the  willing  alone, 
or  the  re- introduction,  in  a  form  more  frightful 
and  extensive  than  ever,  of  those  enormous  social 
sufferings  and  severities  which  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion for  introducing  the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth. 
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XXII. — HOW  THE  POOR  LAW  MAY  BE   SUPPLANTED. 

As  we  may  thus  consider  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  directly  abolish  the  Poor  Law,  the  ground  is 
clearer  for  us  to  study  some  means  for  its  super- 
session. And  for  this  purpose  it  is  important  to 
give  a  brief  definition  of  what  the  Poor  Law  pro- 
fesses to  do ;  it  professes,  in  a  word,  to  relieve 
destitution.  Whatever  difference  of  practice  there 
may  be  in  its  administration,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  limits  relief  to 
"  destitute  persons."  And  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  to  abolish  this  law  is,  for  the  present  at  least, 
an  impossibility,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  way  in 
which  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  the  law  exist- 
ing, and  that  is,  to  contrive  some  means  which 
shall  prevent  any  persons  being  "  destitute "  in 
the  Poor  Law  sense  at  all.  And  "  destitution  in 
the  Poor  Law  sense  "  is  pauperism  ;  therefore  the 
"Prevention  of  Pauperism,"  if  conceivably  prac- 
ticable, would,  by  leaving  the  Poor  Law  nothing 
to  do,  supersede  its  operation  without  needing  to 
assail  its  existence. 

In  a  word,  if  every  one  could  be  made  too  well 
provided  to  claim  ■  rate  relief,  the  Poor  Law,  with 
all  its  evils,  would  die  out  of  itself,  without  the 
necessary  abrogation  of  one  of  its  clauses ;  and  in 
proportion  as  every  one  can  be  thus  well  provided, 
the  evils  of  our  Poor  Law  system,  in  a  word,  our 
National  Pauperism,  must  be  diminished. 

The  great  hope,  then,  for  English  thrift  and 
providence  lies  in  securing  every  adult  in  the 
nation  from  such  destitution  (caused  by  sickness 
or  old  age)  as  would  entitle  him  to  claim  relief,  in 
the  form  of  poor-rate,  from  his  fellow-men ;  and 
this  end,  it  is  maintained,  can  be  reached  by  a 
system  of  universal  compulsory  insurance,  requir- 
ing every  healthy  adult,  as  he  or  she  reaches  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  make  a  small  payment  into 
a  national  fund,  which  shall  secure  to  the  contri- 
butor, say,  till  seventy  years  of  age,  a  sum,  in  case 
of  sickness  incapacitating  for  wage-earning,  of 
eight  shillings  per  week,  and,  from  the  age  of 
seventy,  a  weekly  pension  of  half  that  sum. 

These  sums,  though  small,  are  much  larger  than 
persons  under  the  same  circumstances  would,  if 
destitute,  obtain  from  the  poor-rates ;  and  as  no 
person  entitled  to  and  possessing  such  a  provision 
would  be  poor  enough  to  be  a  pauper  in  the  Poor 
Law  sense,  it  is  manifest  that  if  every  one  pos- 
sessed such  a  provision  the  Poor  Law  would  be 
without  paupers  on  whom  to  operate,  the  sick 
and  aged  poor  would  be  supported  independently 
by  their  own  money,  instead  of  being  demoralised 
by  a  compulsory  levy  from  other  people,  rate- 
payers would  be  relieved  from  a  needless  burden, 
and  the  multitudes  otherwise  doomed  to  pauperism 
would  be  raised  into  the  class  of  self- respecting 
and  self-provided 


XXIII. — THE  PROPOSAL  OF  NATIONAL  INSURANCE. 

It  has  been  estimated,  so  far  as  present  ascer- 
tained statistics  allow  of  exact  calculation,  that  a 
sum  of  ^"10  paid  in,  once  for  all,  by  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  nation  on  completion  of  his  or  her 
twenty-first  year,  would  perfectly  insure  the  pecu- 


niary benefits  I  have  enumerated  to  each  contri- 
butor who  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  policy. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  very  much  larger 
tabulation  of  experienced  sickness  which  would 
follow  the  establishment  of  such  an  universal 
system  would  modify  the  exact  amount  necessary 
for  the  insurance;  but  such  modification  would  be 
quite  as  likely  to  lower  as  to  raise  the  suggested 
amount  of  £ 10.  Such  modification,  ascertained, 
as  it  would  be,  from  time  to  time  by  the  expe- 
riences tabulated,  would,  of  course,  also  from 
time  to  time,  be  introduced  into  the  rate  of  com- 
pulsory payment.  That  is,  if  in  ten  years*  time  it 
were  found  that  the  true  cost  for  each  person 
should  be  £\o  51.,  or  £9  15J.,  instead  of  /"10, 
that  ascertained  sum,  until  the  next  adjustment, 
would  be  the  amount  which  each  new  contributor 
would  be  compelled  to  pay. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  a  fund  not  only  collected 
but  administered  by  a  law,  always  requiring  new 
contributors,  who  were  compelled  to  join  it,  to- 
pay  the  true  ascertained  cost  of  their  insurance, 
could  never  be  subject  to  the  fluctuations,  uncer- 
tainties, and  risks  of  ordinary  voluntary  insurances, 
and  must  be,  under  all  conceivable  circumstances, 
financially  secure. 

The  manner  of  its  collection  would  also  be 
simple :  The  law  would  require  the  money  to  be 
contributed  either  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments 
(the  latter  being,  of  course,  the  form  in  which  it 
could  most  easily  be  paid  in  in  the  case  of  wage- 
earners).  If  the  compulsion  to  pay.  in  by  instal- 
ments were  applied  for  three  years  from  the  age 
of  eighteen  to  that  of  twenty-one,  the  weekly 
amount  required  would  be  fifteenpence ;  a  sum 
which  would  scarcely  be  felt  as  a  privation  by  the 
young  and  vigorous  of  both  sexes,  at  a  time  when 
their  powers  are  fresh  and  their  earnings  not 
incumbered,  as  those  of  older  workers  are,  by  the 
cost  of  supporting  families. 

But  though  it  be  beyond  argument  that  the 
earnings  of  this  early  part  of  working  life  could  bear 
the  deduction  of  fifteenpence  a  week  (and  indeed 
the  very  wages  earned  often  fluctuate  more  widely), 
it  does  not  follow  that  young  inexperienced  wage- 
earners  will  always  be  able  so  to  manage  their 
incomes  as  to  have  the  weekly  fifteenpence  at 
hand  to  make  their  payments  into  the  national 

Therefore,  a  further  provision  of  the  law,  which 
would  entirely  overcome  this  difficulty,  would  con- 
sist in  making  every  employer  of  labour  respon- 
sible for  deducting  the  required  amount,  and  for 
paying  it  into  the  nearest  Post-office  to  the  credit 
of  the  wage-earner's  insurance  account. 

This  is  already  voluntarily  done  by  a  great 
number  of  employers  of  labour  for  their  workers 
at  the  present  time ;  the  principle  and  practice 
are  in  operation  with  regard  to  every  soldier  in 
our  array,  from  whose  pay  twopence  a  day  is 
reserved  during  the  whole  of  his  service,  so  that, 
when  his  six  years'  period  is  over,  he  has  a  sum  to 
receive,  with  its  accumulated  interest,  of  nearly 
twenty  pounds. 

And  this  system  of  reduction  from  wages  for 

provident  needs  is  universally  applied  in  all  factory 

j    employments  in  Germany,  not  by  the  direct  com- 
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pulsion  of  any  general  law,  but  by  what  may  be 
called  a  distinct  "  local  option  "  of  the  people 
themselves. 


XXIV. — THE   PRINCIPLE  OF  NATIONAL  INSURANCE. 

At  the  first  enunciation  of  compulsory  universal 
insurance  as  a  preventive  of  pauperism,  a  very 
general  prejudice  was  found  to  exist  against  the 
compulsion  which  must  be  the  essential  feature  of 
any  such  measure.  And  this  preliminary  objec- 
tion took  two  forms.  The  first,  as  opposing  any 
compulsion  whatever;  the  second,  as  opposing 
the  particular  compulsion  suggested. 

Easy  answers  are  at  band  to  both"  these  objec- 
tions. That  all  compulsion  whatever  is  wrong  is 
a  proposition  which,  if  accepted  and  carried  out, 
would  dissolve  society  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
utterly  annihilate  the  sense  and  force  of  law.  For 
what  is  the  enactment,  by  any  State,  of  any  law, 
but  the  definition  of  every  man's  social  duty  ? 
And  what  is  the  execution,  by  any  State,  of  any 
law,  but  the  compulsion  of  each  member  of  the 
State  to  do  his  social  duty  thus  defined  P 

To  argue  against  a  proposal  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing pauperism  on  the  assumption  that  "nobody 
must  be  compelled  to  do  anything "  being  thus 
shown  to  be  unreasonable,  the  objection  took 
the  second  form,  and  opponents  said  that  "to 
compel  men  to  make  provision  for  future  needs  " 
was  wrong  in  principle. 

Not  to  detain  my  readers,  I  will  admit  that  this 

tioint  may  be  arguable  in  foreign  countries,  which 
lave  no  Poor  Law,  but  not  in  ours,  which  has. 
For,  with  us,  the  reply  takes  a  simple  form.  Our 
Poor  Law  at  the  present  moment  does  the  very 
thing  complained  of  in  national  insurance — it 
*'  compels  men  to  make  provision  for  future 
needs;"  so  that  to  object  to  national  insurance  as 
being  compulsory  providence,  and  therefore  as  a 
new  thing,  is  simply  to  betray  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  vital  subject  under  discussion.  Compulsory 
providence  is  no  new  thing.  England  has  had  it,  in 
a  bad  and  unjust  form,  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  Our  English  Poor  "Lam  provides  for  all  the 
wasteful — that  is  providence;  and  it  does  so  by 
compelling  all  the  thrifty  to  pay  for  all  the  wasteful 
—that  is  compulsion;  and  the  sin  of  this  is  that  all 
the  compulsion  is  laid  on  the  wrong  men.  Na- 
tional insurance  would  prvaidt  for  all — that  is  pro- 
vidence too  ;  and  would  do  it  by  compelling  every 
man  to  pay  for  himself  (as  he  is  well  able) — and 
that  is  compulsion  too.  But  such  compulsory  pro- 
vidence exercises  its  compulsion  on  the  right  men 
instead  of  the  wrong  ones,  which  is  just  and  fair, 

In  a  large  meeting  of  working  men  in  London 
where  I  was  once  discussing  this  subject,  the  best- 
dressed  man  in  the  room  got  up  and  said,  "  Well, 
sir,  what  you  say  about  national  insurance  is  all 
very  interesting,  but  I'm  a  free-born  Englishman, 
and  I  won't  be  compelled  to  do  anything.  I  don't 
like  the  notion.  It's  a  thing  I  would  never  stand!" 
"  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? "  I  replied.  "  Cer- 
tainly, sir,"  was  the  answer.  "Are  you  a  rate- 
payer?" "Yes,  I  am — worse  luck!"  he  said. 
"When  did  you  pay  your  last  rate?"  "About  a 
fortnight  ago."     "  Why  did  you  pay  it  ?  "     A  long 


pause  followed,  long  enough  to  make  everyone  in 
the  room  turn  round  to  look  at  the  objector,  who 
was  at  the  back.  I  repeated  my  question — "  Why 
did  you  pay  the  rate,  sir?"  and  at  last  he  replied, 
"  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  to."  "  And  that,"  said  I, 
as  soon  as  I  could  be  heard  for  the  laughter  that 
followed  his  rueful  admission — "that  is  compul- 
sion, sir.  The  thing  you  fancied  you  would  never 
stand  is  what  you  and  I,  and  every  independent 
working  man  who  is  striving  to  keep  himself  from 
the  workhouse,  are  standing  every  day,  compelled 
as  we  are  by  present  law  to  provide  for  all  who 
will  not  do  as  we  are  doing,  and  as  all  honest  men 
should  do — provide  for  themselves." 

This  illustration  may  suffice  to  show  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  providence  by  national  insur- 
ance to  be  more  immeasurably  just  and  fair  than 
that  existing  now. 


INSURANCE. 

Having  shown  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
national  insurance  to  be  far  more  just  and  reason- 
able than  that  of  our  present  system,  the  next 
objection  to  remove  is  that  so  readily  alleged,  of 
the  impracticability  of  the  thing. 

Perhaps  the  very  greatness  of  the  benefit  such 
a  measure,  if  in  operation,  would  effect,  leads 
people  to  suppose  that,  if  at  all  possible,  it  must 
have  come  into  operation  long  ago,  instead  of 
being  only  a  new  suggestion  at  the  present  time. 

Of  course  the  allegation  of  impossibility  is,  in 
one  respect,  a  very  safe  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
person  who  makes  it  need  never  admit  himself 
wrong  until  the  alleged  impossibility  really  comes 
to  pass.  But  a  reasonable  man,  especially  in  such 
a  matter  as  this,  must  expect  to  convince  nobody 
by  the  assertion  of  a  mere  conjecture ;  he  will  feel 
that  he  has  to  furnish  some  reasons  in  support  of 
the  assertion.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  to 
say,  "  National  insurance  is  impossible,"  without 
being  prepared  to  say  also  why  it  should  be  so. 

There  are  four  chief  reasons  offered  in  support 
of  the  alleged  impossibility  of  national  insurance, 
which  I  will  examine  separately,  premising  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  objectors  uni- 
versally admit  the  measure  to  be,  if  possible,  de- 
sirable in  itself.  These  objections  are  that  it  is 
impossible — i,  to  contribute;  i,  to  collect;  3,  to 
secure ;  and  4,  to  enact,  a  national  insurance. 


We  are  often  told  that  wages  in  the  worst  paid 
trades  are  too  low  to  allow  of  any  deductions  being 
made  for  provident  purposes.  The  answer  is, 
firstly,  a  general  one,  that  wages  never  were  so 
low  as  to  prevent  some  earners  of  the  lowest  from 
becoming  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  secondly,  that 
the  amount  expended  in  our  nation  (and,  in 
largest  proportion  to  cost  of  mere  subsistence,  by 
the  earners  of  lowest  wages)  on  the  one  wasteful 
item  of  intoxicating  drink  alone,  is  nearly  twenty 
times  as  much,  or  as  one  pound  to  one  shilling,  of 
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the  amount  necessary  to  relieve  oar  pauperism  ;* 
that  is  to  say,  roughly  speaking,  that  it  is  possible 
for  classes  who  can  spend  pounds  in  drink,  to 
spare,  if  compelled,  shillings  in  providence. 

That  the  whole  class  of  healthy,  unincumbered 
young  people,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  in  our  country;  can  afford  to  secure 
themselves  against  pauperism  in  sickness  and  old 
age  by  payments  {or  by  a  single  payment)  of /"10, 
is  unquestionable  in  view  of  these  considerations. 
But  it  is  very  important  to  prove,  by  an  illustra- 
tion, how  very  much  more  easiiy  than  is  generally 
supposed,  this  payment  can  be  contributed.  And 
this  illustration  will  show,  what  I  trust  my  readers 
will  keep  in  mind  as  a  formula  in  discussing  this 
subject,  how  entirely  the  contribution  of  the 
national  insurance  /  10  becomes  a  question,  not 
of  possibility,  but  of  management. 

In  South  Australia  the  destitute  children  (waifs 
and  strays)  are  boarded  out  till  the  age  of  thirteen. 
They  are  tben  licensed  out  for  three  years'  service 
in  all  kinds  of  employments.  The  employers  are 
bound  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  to  give  wages, 
the  first  year  of  one  shilling,  the  second  of  eighteen- 
pence,  the  third  of  two  shillings  a  week;  an 
average  wage,  during  three  years,  of  eighteen- 
pettce  a  week.  One-fourth  of  this  wage  is  given 
to  the  children  themselves  for  pocket-money;  the 
rest  the  employers  are  bound  to  pay  into  the 
.savings  bank  to  the  children's  credit,  with  the 
following  result,  which  I  quote  from  the  1878 
Report  of  the  Adelaide  Boarding-out  Society : — 

"  The  wages,  though  small,  are  rigidly  exacted. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  payment  of  the  balance  into 
Jhe  savings  bank;  and  all  those  who  have  been  the 
three  years  at  service  receive  their  bank-book  with 
a  sum  of  £9  to  credit,  often  swelled  by  gratuities 
to  a  large  sum." 

If  by  management  such  as  this  (the  exact  method 
proposed  for  national  insurance,  of  requiring  the 
employer  to  pay  in  deductions  from  wages  to  the 
Post-office  Savings  Bank)  the  very  poorest  class 
of  workers,  at  the  very  lowest  wage,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  years,  can  lay  by/ 9,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  by  similar  management  the  same 
results  can  be  reached  in  this  country  by  all 
camera  of  all  wages,  who  will  have  five  years 
longer,  of  larger  wage-earning,  in  which  to  con- 
tribute the  sum  of  £ 10  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 


Granting,  as  can  hardly  be  contested  in  face  of 
the  foregoing  facts,  the  possibility,  under  proper 
management,  of  an  universal  contribution,  the 
next  objection  to  treat  is,  that  so  many  would  be 
unwilling  to  contribute  as  by  their  unwillingness 
to  wreck  the  proposal. 

The  answer  is,  that,  however  unwilling,  they 
could  not  withhold  their  contributions. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  every  one  either  has  a  living  or  earns  a  living. 
For  otherwise  they  cannot  live.     From  those  who 

year ;  expendiluiE  in  drink  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  million*. 


have  a  living  there  can  be  no  conceivable  difficulty 
in  collecting  the  contributions  by  the  ordinary 
means,  namely,  the  tax-collector.  There  is  not 
one  individual  in  all  England  who  thinks  of 
resisting,  on  principle,  the  payment  of  rates  and 
taxes.  From  those  who  earn  a  living,  and  depend 
for  existence  on  their  earnings,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty.  They  will  not  be  asked  whether  or  no 
they  approve  of  national  insurance,  or  choose  to 
contribute  to  it.  The  payment  will  not  be  in 
their  hands  or  at  their  choice.  The  law  will 
require  this  deduction  to  be  made  by  all  employers 
from  all  wages  earned  by  the  insured.  As  em- 
ployers will  not  voluntarily  pay  twice  over,  workers 
who  will  not  submit  to  the  deductions  will  ob- 
tain no  work,  that  is,  will  not  be  able  to  earn 
their  living.  In  other  words,  the  pressing  neces- 
sity of  existence  will  extinguish  the  sentimental 
unwillingness  to  contribute,  even  were  it  possible 
to  conceive  any  general  unwillingness  to  take 
advantage  of  such  an  evident  boon  as  a  national 
insurance  would  confer. 


The  third  main  objection  to  the  proposal  is, 
that,  were  every  one  assured  a  certain  sum  in  case 
of  sickness,  so  large  a  number  would  counterfeit 
sickness  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  payment,  as 
to  overthrow  the  calculations  on  which  the  con- 
tributions were  paid. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  malingering  objec- 
tion. 

It  is  thus  answered: — 1.  The  sum  of  eight 
shillings  a  week  to  be  received  in  sickness,  though 
enough  to  keep  a  person  from  destitution,  would 
be  too  small  to  tempt  healthy  persons  to  forego 
earning  the  much  larger  sum  that  their  labour  is 
worth  in  the  market,  i.  This  is  never  made  an 
objection  to  the  establishment  of  ordinary  Friendly 
Societies,  which  either  prevent  or  pay  for  the 
malingering  of  their  members,  and  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  national  insurance,  which  would 
have  even  better  powers  of  preventing  fraud  than 
any  limited  voluntary  society.  3.  The  National 
Friendly  Society  would  be  the  only  conceivable 
one  which  no  amount  of  such  fraud  could  possibly 
break  down.  For  the  unevadable  law,  requiring 
each  man  to  pay  the  actual  ascertained  cost  of  his 
insurance,  could,  if  necessary,  raise  the  rate  for 
new  contributors  each  year,  or  every  five  years,  as 
experience  ascertained  it,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
restore  the  balance.  +.  In  an  ordinary  Friendly 
Society,  the  membership  of  which  is  voluntary, 
the  raising  of  the  rate  (which  is  really  the  only 
way  to  turn  a  deficiency  into  a  surplus)  frightens 
away  contributors  and  often  breaks  the  club ;  but 
no  contributors  could  refuse  to  join  the  national 
club,  and  its  funds  must  therefore  always  be  secure 
of  collection.  And  lastly,  in  small  Friendly 
Societies  much  fraud  has  to  be  paid  for  from  the 
isolation  of  members  and  consequent  impossibility 
of  detecting  fraud.  In  the  national  club  there 
could  be  no  such  isolation  ;  each  member  would 
have  every  one  else  as  a  check  upon  his  malingering, 
a  check  which  would  be  sure  to  work  well  once  it 
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were  fully  understood  that  the  better  the  fund 
were  protected  from  fraud  by  its  members 
generally,  the  more  certain  would  be  the  profits  it 
would  make,  and  the  better  the  prospect  of  giving 
the  pension  to  each  contributor  out  of  profits  at 
an  earlier  age  than  he  had  contracted  for. 


XXIX. — CAN   NATIONAL  INSURANCE   HE   ENACTED? 

Lastly  comes  the  question,  whether  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  of  national  insurance  can  be  con- 
sidered possible  ?  This  may  be  best  answered  by 
the  statement  of  a  few  suggestive  facts. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Provident 
League,  a  society  established  for  promoting  the 
study  of  the  subject,  and  having  its  office  at  10, 
Lancaster  House,  Savoy,  Strand,  the  question  of 
national  insurance  has  been  discussed  at  more 
than  one  hundred  public  meetings  of  all  classes  of 
men,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  received  a 
hostile  vote. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Lord  Carnarvon  brought 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation,  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  an  interesting  discussion  took 
place,  of  which  it  may  be  confidently  said  that, 
whatever  unfavourable  opinions  were  expressed, 
they  were  based  on  misapprehensions  of  the  pro- 
posal itself. 

Several  of  the  "  parliamentary  debating  so- 
cieties" have  discussed  it  with  favour,  notably 
that  of  Liverpool,  in  which  a  "  bill "  draughted 
on  its  lines  was,  after  several  nights'  debate,  passed 
without  a  division. 

Lord  Derby,  at  the  great  Thrift  Conference, 
held  in  1880  at  the  Mansion  House,  declared, 
amidst  the  vociferous  cheers  of  the  audience,  that 
as  to  the  alleged  impracticability  of  national  in- 
surance, national  education  thirty  years  ago  was 
deemed  far  more  impracticable. 

The  New  Zealand  Government,  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  session  of  their  House  of  Representa- 
tives, announced  its  intention  of  introducing  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  compulsory  insur- 

Movcments,  more  or  less  influential,  in  favour 
of  similar  legislation  are  taking  place  in  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 

In  face  of  these,  and  many  other  striking  facts 
with  which  I  must  not  now  weary  my  readers,  it 
seems  a  simple  absurdity  to  dismiss  the  subject 
with  the  assumption  that,  however  reasonable, 
logical,  promising,  and  popular  the  subject  be,  it 
need  not  be  studied  or  considered  in  face  of  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  it  can  never  be  passed 
into  law.  All  reforms  have  their  phases.  Sug- 
gestion, rejection,  discussion,  persuasion,  convic- 
tion, acceptance,  and  adoption  have  followed  in 
their  proper  courses  with  regard  to  many  a  bene- 
ficial measure  in  the  past,  and  will  keep  their 
proper  course  in  this. matter  as  surely  as  in  them.* 


Honorary  Sttrtttty,  10,  lanrasltr  Home,  Si 


In  the  series  of  papers  which  I  now  conclude  I 
have,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  touched  in  succession 
on  the  Helps,  Hindrances,  and  Hopes  of  English 
Thrift  and  Providence.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  points  of  this  great  subject  which  might 
have  been  more  fully  treated,  and  many  more 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  touch  at  all,  from 
fear  of  too  great  trespass  on  the  patience  of  my 
readers.  But  if  they  have  kindly  gone  with  me  so 
far,  I  would  fain  trust  that,  in  going  through  the 
Hopes  for. better  times  and  better  measures,  to 
which  I  have  ventured  to  direct  their  attention,  I 
may  have  won  the  sympathy,  and  even  the  active 
aid,  of  some  of  those  at  least  who  have  accompanied 
me  toward  bringing  to  fulfilment  a  measure  which 
seems  to  me  (as  making  all  poor  men  independent 
of  the  degradation,  corruption,  and  misery  of 
pauperism)  the  brightest  hope  of  all  for  the  future 
of  English  Thrift  and  Providence. 


Associations  of  Workmen  u  Contractor*. — M.  Ploquet, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  by  which 
associations  of  workmen  will  be  admitted  to  compete  for 
public  works  in  Paris.  The  workmen's  delegates  have  main- 
tained that  if  the  Administration  would  consent  to  make  re- 
gular fortnightly  or  monthly  payments  on  account,  they  would 
undertake  to  leave  as  a  guarantee  until  completion  a  deposit 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  each  of  these  payments. 
The  Administration  has  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  but  ex- 
acts Other  guarantees  and  conditions  on  the  part  of  the 
men  : — 1.  "file  creation  of  a  special  fond  ill  aid  of  those  of 
the  associated  workmen  who  may  fall  ill  or  be  wounded  in 
the  execution  of  the  work,  and  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  deceased  partners.  2.  The  establishment  of  an  arbi- 
tration board  of  three  members  charged  to  regulate  all  dis- 
putes between  the  men,  without  prejudice  lo  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  regulations  upon  the  official  architects  and 
engineers.  3.  The  nomination  of  one  or  more"  syndics, 
furnished  with  full  legal  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  with  certificates  of  capacity  and  good  conduct  ; 
these  syndics  will  draw  up  the  tenders,  and,  in  cose  of  their 
being  accepted,  will  superintend  their  execution  as  clerks  of 
the  works,  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects  and  en- 
gineers. In  case  of  the  scheme  being  adopted,  a  committee 
of  eight  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  will  be  appointed 
by  that  body  to  decide,  on  the  occasion  of  each  public  ad- 
judication, as  to  whether  or  no  the  workmen's  associations 
shall  be  admitted  to  compete.  It  is  probable  that  M. 
Floquet's  scheme,  of  which  the  above  is  an  abstract,  will  be 
almost  unanimously  approved  by  the  Council. — Architect. 
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ball  e  with  the  flour  you  have,  but  if  the  sack  is 
empty  it  might  be  quite  as  well  not  to  set  up  for  a  baker. 
Making  bricks  without  straw  is  easy  enough  compared  with 
making  money  when  you  have  none  to  start  with.  You, 
young  gentleman,  stay  as  a  journeyman  a  little  longer,  till 
you  have  saved  a  few  pounds  ;  fly  when  your  wings  have  got 
feathers ;  but  if  you  try  it  too  soon  you  will  be  like  the  young 
rook  that  broke  its  neck  through  trying  to  fly  before  it  was 
fledged.  Every  minnow  wants  to  be  a  whale,  but  it  is  pru- 
dent to  be  a  Utile  fish  while  you  have  but  little  water  ;  when 
your  pond  becomes  the  sea,  then  swell  as  much  as  you  like. 
Trading  without  capital  is  like  building  a  house  without 
bricks,  making  a  fire  without  sticks,  burning  candles  without 
wicks ;  it  leads  men  into  tricks,  and  lands  them  in  a  fix." 


THE    METROPOLITAN    FIRE    BRIGADE. 


UDIHC     TKIOUGH     BISHOFSCATt    STREET,     l!lS. 

■n  Oil  Painting  in  tkt  City  Library. 


rT\)  any  one  who  has  seen  our  Metropolitan  Fire 
X  Brigade  in  action,  such  an  illustration  as 
that  with  which  we  head  this  paper  must 
present  a  somewhat  ludicrous  idea  of  fire-extin- 
guishing appliances.  Such  an  engine  as  is  here 
presented,  however,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be 
the  earliest  form  of  the  machine  ;  indeed,  this  en- 
gine is  a  complicated  and  highly  developed  affair 
when  compared  with  what  was  at  one  time  the 
most  powerful  means  of  throwing  water  into  a 
house  on  fire.  The  earliest  form  of  fire-engine 
was  in  fact  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  large 
water-squirt  worked  by  three  men — two  to  hold 
it  and  one  to  push  the  piston  up  and  down.  It 
held  about  half  a  gallon  of  water  when  fully 
charged,  and  the  orifice  in  the  front  of  it  was 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  was  a 
handle  on  each  side  the  barrel,  and  two  men,  each 
clutching  a  handle,  directed  the  nozzle  of  the 
machine  first  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  then  up  at 
the  fire,  a  third  man  in  the  rear  first  taking  up  a 
charge  of  water  by  pulling  out  the  piston  and  then 
squirting  at  the  fire  by  pushing  it  back  again — 
just,  in  fact,  as  he  would  have  worked  a  garden 
syringe  or  a  boy's  water-squirt  on  a  large  scale. 

That  rudimentary  machine,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  would  throw  half  a  gallon  of  water  at  each 
discharge.  At  the  present  time  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  has,  of  one  sort  and  another,  on 
land  or  water,  156  engines,  the  smallest  of  which 
will  throw  30  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  and  the 
largest  no  less  than  2,500  gallons  per  minute. 

The  modern  fire-engine  may  be  taken  to  be 
fairly  typical  or  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  fire-extinction  since 
the  days  of  those  old  water-squirts — an  advance  of 
which  our  illustration  represents  an  intermediate 


stage,  and  of  which  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
represents,  we  suppose,  the  very  latest  phase. 

The  area  over  which  this  organisation  exercises 
its  protective  sway  lies  within  a  circle  drawn  all 
round  London  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from 
Charing  Cross.  Within  this  circle  the  chief  officer 
of  the  brigade  is  armed  with  powers  of  which  the 
public  generally  are  not  aware,  and  which. Captain 
Shaw  himself. thinks  are  "probably  the  largest 
ever  granted  to  any  individual  in  this  country." 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  largest  of  their  kind. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  fire  the  chief  officer  or  the 
acting  officer  is  an  absolute  dictator.  He  may  re- 
move anybody  out  of  his  way,  may  break  into  any- 
body's house,  and  not  only  do  just  what  damage 
he  may  think  necessary,  but,  if  he  deems  it  expe- 
dient, may  pull  the  building  down  to  the  ground. 
All  this  and  many  other  things  almost  as  desperate, 
he  is  empowered  to  do  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  established  the  brigade  in  1*65.  It  was 
not  the  first  organisation  of  the  kind  in  London. 
Our  present  fire  brigade  system  may  be  said  to 
have  its  origin  in  the  measures  which  the  in- 
dividual fire  insurance  offices  took  for  the  security 
of  property  insured  by  them.  Most  of  them  had 
their  own  engines,  and  in  1831  these  were  com- 
bined into  a  single  organisation,  known  as  the 
"  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment,"  having  a 
staff  of  eighty  men  distributed  among  nineteen 
stations.  This,  however,  in  time  was  found  to  be 
wholly  inadequate,  even  when  augmented  by  one 
or  two  more  stations  and  another  fifty  men. 
Moreover,  there  were  very  serious  objections  to  a 
fire  brigade  remaining  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  London  insurance  companies.  In  1862  a 
Parliamentary  Commission  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  brigade  on  a  public  footing. 
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Three  years  later— in    1865,  that  is— an  Act  was 
accordingly  passed  by  which  the  present  brigade 


was  instituted,  and  the  management  of  it  vested  in 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  took 
over  the  whole  of  the  engjnes  and  other  appliances 
of  the  superseded  system.  From  the  year  1865 
the  brigade  has  been  a  branch  of  the  public 
service  maintained  from  three  sources  of  income. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Treasury  pays/"io,ooo  ayear 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  buildings ;  then 
the  insurance  companies  contribute  a  sum  of 
thirty-five  pounds  for  every  million  pounds  of 
their  gross  annual  insurances;  and,  thirdly,  the 
people  of  London  generally  are  called  upon  to 
pay  a  rate  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  their 
annual  rental.  Altogether  this  affords  an  income 
of /■71,50c  which  at  the  present  time  is  the  total 
cost  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade. 

In  its  present  form  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Bri- 
gade may  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  Captain 
Shaw,  whose  long  and  incessant  devotion  to  a 
very  arduous  task  has  elaborated  a  wonderfully 
organised  piece  of  machinery.  Its  headquar- 
ters are  in  the  Sou thw ark-bridge  Road,  where 
a  few  years  back  extensive  premises  were  erected 
for  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary  fire-station,  com- 
bined with  workshops  for  the  repair  of  engines, 
and  various  provisions  for  the  training  of  re- 
cruits. All  the  men  are  trained  here.  They 
are  invariably  selected  from  among  seamen, 
who  are  found  to  be  better  qualified  than  lands- 
men ordinarily  are.  They  can  climb  well,  are 
trained  to  obey  the  word  of  command,  and  are 
accustomed  to  work  together  with  others ;  are 
used  to  exposure  and  rough  work,  and  generally 
are  more  or  less  skilful  in  the  making  and  repair- 
ing of  rope-gear.  A  sailor  of  fair  aptitude  can  be 
converted  into  an  efficient  fireman  usually  in  six 
or  eight  weeks :  an  average  landsman  has  been 
found  to  require  about  as  many  months.  Every 
candidate  must  afford   satisfactory  evidence  to 


character  and  to  good  sound  constitution,  and  he 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  Given  these 
qualifications,  and  a  fair  amount  of  muscular 
strength,  to  be  tested  by  rearing  a  fire-escape 
single-handed,  and  he  may  be  admitted  into  the 
preparatory  class  on  probation.  If  he  should  be 
found  unsuitable  for  the  service  in  any  way,  he 
may  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  month,  but  if  all 
go  well  he  will  at  the  end  of  that  time  be  enrolled 
permanently. 

The  training  is  very  minute  and  thorough,  and 
some  of  it  very  trying  to  the  nerves,  even  of  those 
who  look  on.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  drill  by 
which  a  fireman  is  trained  to  carry  down  from  the 
windows  of  buildings  on  fire  the  bodies  of  those 
who  may  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. This  is  no  mere  haphazard  performance, 
but  is  to  be  done  upon  a  system  very  carefully 
elaborated  by  thoughtful  experiment.  A  fireman 
finding  an  insensible  person  turns  the  body  face 
downwards,  and  takes  hold  of  it  close  upon  under 
the  armpits.  Then  the  body  is  raised  as  high  as 
it  can  be  lifted  in  that  position,  and  allowed  to 
rest  on  one  of  the  fireman's  knees.  The  rescuer 
then  shifts  his  arms  round  the  waist,  and,  inter- 
locking his  hands,  lifts  the  body  into  an  upright 
position.  He  now  takes  hold  of  one  of  the  wrists 
of  his  burden,  and  drops  into  a  stooping  position, 
at  the  same  time  passing  the  arm  that  is  free 
between  or  round  the  legs.  In  this  way  the  body 
of  the  insensible  person  is  made  to  fall  across  his 
shoulders,  and  he  can  raise  himself  and  carry  it 
off.  There  is  a  platform  constructed  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  buildings  in  Southwark  Bridge  Road 
especially  for  the  practice  of  this  part  of  a  fire- 
man's duty.  Every  man  in  his  turn  is  required  to 
lie  down  on  this  platform  and  remain  quite  im- 
passive while  one  of  his  comrades  heaves  him  on 
to  his  shoulders,  and  creeps  over  the  parapet  and 


down  the  ladder  with  him.     It  is  a  ticklish  piece 
of  business,  and  demands  considerable  coolness 
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and  nerve,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  who 
carries  his  comrade,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  man  carried.  The  writer  has  on  two 
or  three  occasions  stood  and  watched  this  drill 
with  a  degree  of  trepidation  seemingly  altogether 
absent  in  those  engaged  in  it.  It  is,  however,  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  bring  down  an  insen- 
sible person  from  the  top  of  an  escape-ladder.  A 
much  more  perilous  performance  is  to  bring  down 
a  person  who  is  not  insensible,  but  frantic  with 
terror.  Great  caution  has  to  be  exercised  by  a 
fireman  approaching  a  window  or  a  roof  where 
there  are  persons  in  this  excited  condition.  They 
are  very  apt  to  spring  upon  their  rescuer  with  an 
impetuous  eagerness  very  likely  to  precipitate 
both  to  the  ground. 

The  exercise  just  described  is  not  the  most 
perilous  that  recruits  have  to  undergo.  Some  of 
the  scaling-ladder  drills  are  even  more  hazardous. 
Every  movement  with  a  scaling- ladder  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  reduced  to  the  most  definite  system, 
and  is  carefully  rehearsed  by  eVery  man  in  the 
brigade.  Properly  speaking,  there  should  always 
be  three  men  engaged  with  a  scaling-ladder,  but 
sometimes  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  two,  or 
even  by  one,  and  the  drill  has  to  be  gone  through 
by  three  men  acting  together,  by  two  men,  or  by 
one  man  alone.  How  minute  and  precise  is  the 
training  may  be  understood  by  watching  the  men 
undergoing  it  for  a  moment.  The  scaling-ladder 
in  short  lengths  is  stood  against  a  wall,  and  we 
will  suppose  that  three  men  are  about  to  be  drilled 
in  the  use  of  it.  "  Stand  by  to  raise  ladders  I  " 
cries  the  instructor,  and  the  men  place  themselves 
in  a  row,  and  call  out  their  numbers,  "  One,  two, 
three!"  "Go  onl"  cries  the  instructor,  and  at 
this  order  number  one  places  a  length  of  ladder 
with  the  hand  or  narrow  end  upwards.  "  One  I " 
says  the  instructor,  and  number  one,  without 
stooping,  seizes  the  sides  of  the  ladder  with  both 
hands,  fingers  to  the  front  and  thumbs  behind. 
"  Two  1 "  and  the  man  tosses  the  ladder  upwards, 
catching  it  again  by  the  sides  about  six  inches 
below  the  bottom  round,  and  letting  the  head  of 
it  fall  back  against  the  wall.  He  is  now  in  a 
position  to  slip  it  on  to  the  top  of  another  length 
placed  in  position  by  number  two;  and  so  the 
work  goes  on,  every  movement  being  as  precisely 
prescribed  as  in  the  drilling  of  a  soldier.  As 
carried  on  upon  the  ground  there  is  no  danger  in 
the  work,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  scaling- 
ladder  fixed  up  upon  the  top  of  a  tall  fire-escape 
is  broken  away  by  some  mischance  in  the  course 
of  a  fire,  and  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  climb  up 
and  perch  himself  upon  the  summit  of  the  escape 
in  order  to  fix  up  another  ladder.  This  has  to  be 
practised  by  every  man  joining  the  force,  and 
very  dangerous  it  is.  The  man  has  to  balance 
himself  on  the  top  of  the  escape  while  hoisting  up 
a  ladder  with  both  hands  over  head.  So  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  no  serious  accident  has  ever 
happened  in  the  course  of  this  drill ;  but  it  is  not 
pleasa.nt  to  watch,  and  is  often  a  source  of  some 
anxiety  to  the  instructor. 

Every  portion  of  the  work  is  gone  through  in 
rehearsal  in  the  same  careful  and  elaborate  way, 
and  always  with  a  view  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 


stress  of  sudden  and  irregular  calls  to  fires,  no 
fixed  number  of  men  can  ever  be  guaranteed. 
Six  men  is  the  full  complement  for  an  enginf, 
for  instance ;  but  every  member  of  the  force  is 
taken  through  a  "  six-man  drill,"  a  "  five-man 
drill,"  a  "two-man  drill,"  and  so  forth,  and 
in  each  course  bis  work  is  clearly  marked  out 
for  him.  Number  one  squares  and  locks  the 
fore-carriage  of  the  engine,  lays  the  sway- 
bars  on  the  ground,  and  puts  on  the  branch; 
number  two  puts   on   the  hose ;    number   three 
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sets  up  the  dam  and  places  it  over  the  plug; 
number  four  puts  on  the  suction-pipe;  number 
five  secures  the  levers  and  places  the  prcventor  on 
the  ground;  and  number  six  mounts  the  engine 
and  opens  the  hose-box  lid,  takes  out  the  hose, 
closes  the  lid,  gets  down,  and  unlocks  the  levers. 
That  is  for  a  six-man  drill.  When  only  five  or 
three  men  can  be  sent  with  an  engine,  the  work 
is  of  course  differently  divided.  Each  man  knows 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  does  it  in  a  regular,  pre- 
scribed order,  the  importance  of  which  may  not 
be  very  evident  to  on  lookers,  but  which  it  would 
often  be  disastrous  to  neglect.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  hand-engine — which  is  usually  worked 
by  a  few  men  picked  out  from  the  crowd — sup- 
posing the  levers  (the  handles  of  the  pump,  that 
is)  were  unlocked,  and  pumping  commenced 
before  the  hose  had  been  attached,  and  an  outlet 
thus  afforded  for  the  water,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  first  stroke  or  two  of  the  handles  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  burst  the  pump. 

Every  man,  on  entering  the  force,  is  drilled  with 
great  care,  not  only  in  such  matters  as  will  cer- 
tainly form  part  of  his  business,  but  in  a  good 
many  things  which  may  or  may  not  be  required 
of  him.  He  may,  for  instance,  some  day  find  him- 
self in  some  awkward  position,  from  which  he 
can  escape  only  byaperilous  leap.  As  a  provision 
against  such  an  emergency,  every  fire-escape  going 
to  a  fire  carries  a  "  jum ping-sheet,"  a  large  square 
sheet  of  very  strong  canvas,  furnished  with  rope 
handles,  or  "  beckets,"  at  a  short  distance  apart 
all  round  it,  and  every  man  has  to  practise  jump- 
ing from  a  height,  his  comrades  holding  the  sheet 
stretched  out  to  catch  him.  The  height  for  this 
leap  used  to  be  some  thirty  feet,  but  it  has  been 
reduced  to  about  twenty,  and  even  this  requires 
more  nerve  than  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  until 
one  comes  to  stand  by  and  look  up  at  the  soles  of 
a  man's  boots  twenty  feet  up  in  the  air.  The  leap 
certainly  then  looks  to  be  a  feat  which  may  very 
well  try  the  nerves  of  a  man — as,  indeed,  it  is  often 
found  to  do. 
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Not  only  have  the  men  to  be  drilled,  but  tbe 
horses  also  to  some  extent.  The  horses,  it 
may  be  observed,  do  not  belong  to  the  brigade ; 
they  arc  supplied  by  contract  by  various  "job- 
masters." But  a  horse  that  is  fit  for  the  service 
is  permanently  retained  in  it,  and  it  is  as  impor- 
tant that  the  animal  shall  be  smart  and  ready 
in  action  as  that  the  men  shall  be.  A  pair  of 
horses  for  every  engine  are  always  standing  in 
the  stables  with  all  their  harness  on  and  their 
heads  to  the  stable  door,  and  whether  a  call  for  a 
fire  is  received  or  not  they  are  usually  hurried  out 
and  put  to  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  the 
men  at  the  same  time  donning  their  helmets  and 
belts  and  mounting  the  engine  as  if  for  a  turn-out. 
This  is  practice  for  the  men,  but  it  is  done  mainly 
to  accustom  the  horses  to  the  business,  and  to 
avoid  any  fractiousness  or  awkwardness  when  they 
are  realty  wanted.  Rather  a  stirring  sight  is  the 
turn-out  of  a  steam-engine,  especially  in  tbe  dead 
of  night.  The  horses  are  champing  their  bits  in 
the  stable,  the  engine  is  gently  simmering  over  a 
ring  of  gas-jets,  some  of  the  men  are  in  bed,  and 
those  on  duty  are  chatting  together  or  reading  the 
paper,  or  it  may  be  have  turned  in  with  their 
clothes  on  on  trestle  beds  provided  for  the  purpose. 
All  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  it  would  require  some  little  time  and  effort  to 
convert  that  fire-station  into  a  scene  of  tbe  utmost 
activity  and  bustle.  Suddenly,  however,  an  elec- 
tric bell  sets  up  a  clatter,  and  the  officer  of  the 
watch  springs  to  the  telegraph  and  exchanges  a 
-  few  signals  with  somebody  at  a  distance.  Then 
he  turns  to  a  little  instrument  in  another  part  of 
the  room,  touches  a  little  brass  ring,  and  sets  an 
electric  bell  thrilling  in  every  part  of  the  premises. 
Up  spring  the  slumberers,  round  go  their  belts, 
on  go  their  helmets,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
fairly  on  their  legs  somebody  has  run  to  the  stable 
and  the  horses  come  snorting  and  stamping 
towards  the  engine,  while  the  sleepers  from  their 
beds  upstairs  come  rushing  down  only  half  awake 
and  scarcely  more  than  half  clad.  Hardly  a  word 
is  spoken,  but  every  man  goes  straight  to  his  own 
particular  business,  and  in  little  more  than  half  a 
minute  from  the  electric  call  the  coachman  is  on 
his  box,  the  men  are  mounted  on  the  engine,  the 
station-doors  are  unbolted  and  fly  open  of  their 
own  accord,  and  out  rushes  the  glittering  mass 
into  the  darkness,  thundering  and  shouting 
through  the  startled  streets,  like  some  demon  of 
the  nether  world  rushing  to  battle  with  the  fire- 
fiend,  panting  out  smoke  and  flame  into  the  angry 
clouds  yonder. 

The  telegraphic  communication  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  is  now  a  very  elaborate  and  complete 
system.  The  whole  metropolitan  area  is  divided 
into  four  districts — A,  B,  C,  and  D — the  whole  of 
London  south  of  the  Thames  being  comprised 
in  the  D  district.  Northern  London  is  divided 
into  the  A  district,  west  of  a  line  running  from 
Charing  Cross  up  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 
the  B  district  lying  between  this  and  a  line  run- 
ning from  London  Bridge  along  King  William 
Street,  Moorgate  Street,  City  Road,  and  New 
North  Road.  All  to  the  east  of  this  line  and 
north  of  the  river  is  in  the  C  district.    In  each  of 


these  four  divisions  of  London  is  an  office  \n 
charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  has  direct  tele- 
graphic communication  with  every  fire-brigadt? 
station  within  his  district,  and  is  also  in  telegraphic 
connection  with  headquarters  in  the  Southwark- 
bridge  Road.  Thus,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
whole  of  the  fire-stations  in  London  are  in  com- 
munication. Every  occurrence,  however  minute,  is 
in  each  district  "wired"  to  the  superintendent, 
who  in  his  turn  sends  on  to  headquarters  what- 
ever is  of  any  importance.  Thus  the  chief  officer, 
or  whoever  may  be  the  responsible  officer  in.  his 
absence,  is  kept  constantly  informed  of  every 
occurrence  of  the  slightest  importance  throughout 
the  metropolitan  area  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
fire  brigade.  This  system  is,  of  course,  in  full 
operation  by  night  and  day.  Not  the  smallest  fire 
breaks  out  anywhere  in  London  during  the  night 
without  information  of  it  being  conveyed  to  the 
pillow  of  Captain  Shaw.  A  new  and  very  valuable 
extension  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  brigade 
has  come  under  the  attention  of  most  of  ns  during 
the  past  few  months.  Most  persons  moving  about 
London  have  noticed  here  and  there  the  new 
"fire-alarm"  apparatus.  It  consists  of  an  electric 
bell-pull  enclosed  in  a  post  so  as  to  be  accessible 
only  by  breaking  a  pane  or  glass.  On  the  out- 
break of  a  fire  any  person  is  justified  in  breaking 
the  glass  and  giving  the  alarm  by  rpeans  of  the 
electric  bell-pull.  This  action  sets  up  a  con- 
tinuous ringing  in  a  distant  fire-station,  and  the 
officer  on  the  watch,  of  course,  is  immediately  on 
the  alert.  The  bell,  however,  is  in  communication 
with  several  distant  "  call  points,"  and  in  order  to 
tell  from  which  the  summons  comes,  he  passes  an 
indicator  slowly  round  a  dial  with  which  the  bell 
is  connected.  When  the  bell  stops  ringing,  his 
indicator  points  to  the  name  of  the  locality,  and 
he  knows  at  once  where  to  send  an  engine.  There 
were  when  Captain  Shaw  issued  his  last  report, 
seven  fire-alarm  circuits  established,  and  forty-four 
"  call  points "  in  connection  with  these  circuits, 
and  the  system  is  being  gradually  extended. 


Photographic  Progrsu. — The  substitution  of  a  film  of 
dried  gelatine  for  the  thin  layer  of  wet  collodion,  which  the 
photographer  formerly  employed  as  a  vehicle  to  retain  the 
sensitive  salts  of  silver  in  a  suitable  condition  on  his  glass 
plate,  has  involved  considerable  alterations  in  the  mechanical 
appliances  used  in  photography.  For  out-of-dooi  work,  or 
work  away  from  home,  the  photographer  no  longer  requires 
to  carry  what  was  practically  a  portable  laboratory.  Not 
having  to  "  develop  "  his  pictures  on  the  spot,  he  need  take 
with  him  neither  dark  tent  nor  chemicals.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  must  have  some  provision  by  which  his  store  of  dry 
plates  can  be  placed,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  camera  and 
properly  "exposed  "  without  the  risk  of  the  slightest  particle 
of  light  reaching  their  sensitive  surface  Other  than  the  light 
properly  directed  upon  them  by  the  iens.  As  he  wishes  to 
cany  an  ample  supply  of  plates  with  him,  and  as  the  glass 
[dates  themselves  make  an  appreciable  burden  in  a  long 
walk,  it  is  essential  that  the  apparatus  for  carrying  them 
should  be  as  light  as  possible  ;  hence  have  arisen  considerable 
improvements  in  the  camera  and  its  "slides."  Again,  the 
increased  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  films  makes  it  possible 
to  give  exposures  shorter  than  can  be  effected  by  the  hand 
uncapping  and  recapping  the  lens ;  hence  the  invention  of 
numerous  "  instantaneous  shutters,"  by  which  exposures  of  a 
few  hundredths  of  a  second  can  be  given,  and  pictures  of 
moving  objects  readily  secured.  These  are  but  ii  " 
the  many  recent  new  appliances  in  photography. 
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WHILST  at  Newhavcn  we  were  thoroughly 
inoculated  with  the  fever  for  Western  travel. 
Professor  Marsh's  eloquent  descriptions  of 
the  delightful  scenery  and  pleasant  incidents  of 
the  overland  journey,  and  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  Yosemite  Valley  could  now  be  visited, 
finally  determined  us  to  fulfil  a  previously  only 
half-formed  purpose  of  extending  our  trip  beyond 
the  Rockies  and  Colorado  through  the  continent 
by  the  new  Southern  route  to  California — then 
but  just  completed — and  to  return  over  the  older 
and  more  commonplace  Union  Pacific  Road,  a 
round  trip  of  about  7,000  miles.  So  the  professor 
very  kindly  procured  our  through  tickets  for  San 
Francisco — mysterious,  bulky,  and  lengthy  docu- 
ments, apparently  purchased  by  the  yard.  These 
proved  a  source  of  anxiety,  as  they  are  constantly 
asked  for  and  somewhat  costly,  the  unlimited  first- 
class  rates  from  Boston  to  the  Pacific  terminus 
amounting  to  139  dols.  30  cents,  about  £213,  ex- 
clusive of  sleeping  accommodation,  which  aver- 
ages 3  dols.  extra  every  twenty-four  hours.  As 
far  as  Omaha  by  the  Northern,  and  Kansas  City 
by  the  Southern  route,  one  can  select  from  several 
roads.  Our  tickets  ran  chiefly  over  the  "  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,"  "  Ohio  and  Mississippi,"  and  the 
"  Missouri  Pacific,"  to  Kansas  City.  Thence  no 
choice  is  available,  all  must  journey  through 
Kansas  and  New  Mexico  by  the  single  track  of 
the  "Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,"  which 
meets  the  "  Southern  Pacific "  in  the  desert  at 
Deming,  twenty  miles  from  the  borders  of  Old 
Mexico,  and  runs  thence  through  Arizona  and 
South  California  to  San  Francisco. 

On  leaving  Ncwhaven  for  Philadelphia,  wc 
thankfully  got  rid  of  the  first  coupon  on  the  New- 
haven  and  New  York  Railroad,  which  runs  along 
the  shore  of  Connecticut  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
through  a  succession  of  flourishing  and  populous 
towns,  into  the  grand  central  dep6t  in  New  York 
City,  a  very  fine  building  situated  "up-town" 
between  Madison  and  Fourth  Avenues.  All  transit 
in  the  States,  wherein  tourists,  like  silver  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  are  "but  little  accounted  of,"  is 
regulated  exclusively  with  regard  to  business 
facilities,  and  travellers  by  night  mails  are  trans- 
ferred through  the  city  and  across  the  Hudson 
without  changing  cars.  As  it  was,  a  cavernous 
and  tumble-down  family  coach  presented  itself 
as  the  official  medium  of  transport  between  the 
two  depots.  So  rickety  was  this  conveyance  that 
bystanders  jeered  at  the  driver  that  the  wheel 
would  drop  off  before  he  "  got  through,"  a  pro- 
phecy which  more  than  once  seemed  about  its 
fulfilment,  as  it  was  jolted  down  town  through  the 
busy  thoroughfares,  the  nine  passengers  getting 


rather  mixed  up  in  the  progress.  Mental  vowa 
were  registered  on  our  part  never  to  travel  other- 
wise than  by  tram  or  "Elevated"  over  the  rough 
pavements  of  New  York  City.  It  was  a  relief  to 
reach  the  ferry  which  transfers  one  in  a  few 
minutes  to  New  Jersey  City,  consisting  apparently 
of  large  depfits,  factories,  and  tall  chimneys,  reek- 
ing of  manufactures  and  their  attendant  ugliness 
and  malodours,  the  suburbs  reminding  one  of  the 
approaches  to  Liverpool  from  the  south. 

The  large- wind  owed  cars  .on  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  are  spacious  and  lofty.  On  this  excellent 
road  the  mail  trains  run  a  hundred  miles  with- 
out stoppage,  as  sections  of  the  track  are  laid 
with  long  shallow  water-tanks  between  the  metals, 
so  that  the  locomotive  sucks  up  needful  nourish- 
ment in  transit.  The  low  marshy  shores  of  New 
Jersey  State  are  not  attractive,  but  in  the  vicinity 
of  Trenton,  the  capital,  the  country  is  fertile  ana 
well  cultivated,  and  beautiful  fruit  farms  abound. 
The  trees  were  in  full  blossom,  and  the  fresh 
green  grass,  hedges,  and  well-timbered,  undulat- 
ing country  presented  a  pleasing  succession  of 
home-like  pastoral  landscapes.  The  track  then 
runs  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  before 
arriving  at  West  Philadelphia  rounds  a  long  curve 
at  such  an  acute  angle  that  it  is  difficult  to  remain 
seated.  The  view  of  the  "Quaker  City"  from 
this  point,  with  the  hills  of  Fairmount,  and  the 
banks  of  the  placid  Schuylkill,  and  the  many  fine 
buildings,  among  which   Girard   College   stands 

fire-eminent,  is  very  beautiful.  The  horse-cars 
rom  the  depot  to  the  city  for  some  time  run 
alongside  the  rail-track,  and  freight-cars  drawn  by 
teams  of  ten  or  twenty  mules,  a  noisy,  bustling 
scene. 

The  streets  of  this  sedate  city  arc,  as  a  rule, 
quiet,  narrow,  and  therefore  shady,  although  the 
trees  of  spruce,  filbert,  walnut,  or  pine,  whence 
many  are  named,  are  frequently  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  The  chief  business  thoroughfares 
are  full  of  life,  lined  with  handsome  banks  and 
stores,  some  of  which,  like  Wanamucker's,  cover 
several  acres,  and  are  more  like  bazaars  than 
the  shops  we  are  used  to.  Old  Independence 
Hall  stands  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  contains  the 
room  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  and  portraits  and  relics  of  the  worthies 
who  signed  it.  There  is  only  one  Broad  Street ; 
it  bears  that  name,  and  runs  for  twenty  miles 
straight  through  the  city  limits  and  beyond,  and 
is  unfortunately  blocked  up  at  its  intersection  of 
the  chief  business  thoroughfares  by  the  new  muni- 
cipal offices,  a  magnificent  block  of  white  marble, 
•not  yet  completed.  They  require  a  large  open 
space  to  show  them  up  properly,  occupy  the  site 
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of  Perm  Square,  a  shady  shrubbery,  and  obstruct 
both  traffic  and  air  at  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
No  small  matter,  as  Philadelphia  has  no  lake 
breeze  like  Chicago,  or  direct  sea  breeze  like 
Boston  and  New  York  City  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  the  hot  spells  when  the  state  of  the  thermometer 
is  for  the  nonce  of  more  importance  even  to  the 
stock  dealer  than  the  state  of  the  markets.  All 
citizens,  however,  do  their  best  to  counteract  the 
heat,  and  dress  unconventionally  in  loose  canvas 
or  linen  suits  and  straw  hats.  Even  officials  in 
banks  and  offices  are  similarly  attired,  and — tell  it 
not  in  Lombard  Street — indulge  in  cane-seated 
rocking-chairs.  Then  the  "  chimney-pot "  is  not ; 
men  wear  straw  hats  and  dusters  at  stock  boards 
and  "on 'change,"  and  even  hatless  and  coatless 
rush  into  the  magic  circle  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Chicago,  often,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  a  very  warm  corner. 

Philadelphians,  however,  have  one  very  plea- 
dint  haven  of  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill in  Fairmount  Park,  which  covers  over  3,000 
acres,  including  the  narrow,  winding,  shelteting 
glades  of  its  small  and  romantic  tributary  stream, 
the  Wissahickon.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  but  also  one  of  the  loveliest  parks  in 
the  world,  and  embraces  beautiful  illustrations  of 
landscape  gardening,  thirty  miles  of  drives,  shady 
walks  and  rural  glens,  so  wildly  picturesque  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  lie  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  city  which,  founded  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  now  contains  900,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  covers  more  than  izo  square  miles  with 
its  streets,  squares,  avenues,  and  stately  substantial 
buildings. 

Many  of  the  streets  in  the  main  city  are  inter- 
sected by  spacious  squares,  open  to  all,  and  shaded 
by  lofty  and  well-grown  trees.  Near  one  of  the 
pleasant  est  of  these  (Logan  Square)  stands  the 
handsome  building  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  It  contains  good  libraries,  the  rooms 
in  which  the  academy  holds  its  sittings,  and  a 
large  and  lofty  central  hall,  filled  with  the  large 
collections  belonging  to  the  academy.  Those  of 
the  birds  and  shells  are  very  extensive,  and  there 
are  many  interesting  fossil  specimens,  some  of 
which  looked  like  old  friends  under  new  names. 
Most  prominent  of  all,  standing  erect  on  its  hind 
limbs,  is  a  plaster-cast  of  a  Wealden  reptile  (allied 
to  the  Iguanodon) — the  Hadrosaurus  Foulkii— 
the  remains  of  which  were  found  near  Philadel- 
phia. This  restoration,  founded  by  an  English- 
man on  rather  meagre  indications — the  skull,  fore 
limbs,  and  pelvic  region  being  almost  entirely 
ideal — has  been  adopted  in  recent  text-books. 
Here  it  seems  to  present  some  striking  features  in 
the  pelvic  region,  which  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
unhappy  creature,  like  many  a  wasp-waisted 
fashionable,  must  have  suffered  internally,  and 
that  locomotion  was  a  painful  ir  possible  process. 
On  the  whole,  the  collections  have  an  old-world 
look,  and  lack  the  vitality  of  an  intelligent  prin- 
ciple of  classification.  Some  repressive  influence 
apparently  has  fossilised  the  institution  in  a  state 
of  arrested  development. 

For  there  is  no  lack  of  the  true  scientific  spirit 
in  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  home  of  that  trio  of 


celebrities — Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; of  the  celebrated  mountaineer  and  ex- 
plorer. Dr.  J.  V.  Hayden,  chief  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories  before  their  recent 
amalgamation  under  one  head;  and  of  Profes- 
sor E.  D.  Cope,  editor  of  the  "American  Natu- 
ralist," and  Professor  Marsh's  most  formidable 
rival  in  the  "bone-hunting"  business  of  the 
West.  Anent  which  a  story  circulates  that,  hear- 
ing of  a  new  locality  for  fossils,  the  Yale  pro- 
fessor started  oft*  for  the  Bad  Lands,  and  toiling 
up  a  mountain  in  quest  thereof,  discovered  Pro- 
fessor Cope,  equally  minded,  making  the  ascent 
from  the  other  side.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Professor 
Cope's  private  collection  is  so  extensive  that  he 
has  annexed  the  house  alongside  his  residence  in 
Pine  Street,  wherein  to  pile  his  fossils  in  admired 
disorder. 

In  the  dining-room  one  stumbles  over  the 
entire  skeleton  of  a  monster  sea-lizard,  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  floor,  or  balancing  (by  per- 
mission) on  the  vertebra  of  another  huge  species, 
may  gain  a  better  view  of  some  structural  peculiar- 
ity of  the  limb  bones  of  a  third  giant.  Above, 
there  are  hundreds  of  specimens  of  extinct  birds, 
beasts,  and  fishes  from  the  tertiaries  of  the  Bad 
Lands,  Oregon,  and  New  Mexico.  The  collection' 
would  make  a  gallant  show  in  the  galleries  of  a 
museum ;  it  is  specially  rich  in  perfect  skulls,  the 
material  for  their  owner's  memoir  on  the  "Ex- 
tinct Cats  of  North  America."  Of  late  Professor 
Cope  has  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
Triassic  and  Permian  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
whence  he  has  obtained  a  number  of  fine  skulls  of 
the  reptilia  of  that  epoch.  These  present  that 
strange  admixture  of  mammalian  characters  noted 
by  Professor  Richard  Owen  in  somewhat  similar 
finds  from  an  allied  geological  horizon  in  our 
Cape  Colonies.  In  1881  Professor  Cope  had 
described  over  fifty  species  of  the  vertebrates  of 
the  Permian  epoch.  Unfortunately  for  the  bud- 
ding palaeontologists  of  the  future,  most  of  his 
species  are  christened  with  names  of  somewhat 
appalling  intricacy,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
expressing  the  peculiarities  of  the  species.  In  the 
matter  of  nomenclature  he  out-HuxIeys  Huxley; 
while  he  provides  no  philosophic  pap  for  popular 
consumption,  and  his  memoirs,  teeming  with  sug- 
gestive problems,  are  written  only  for  comparative- 
anatomists.  In  1879  Professor  Cope  was  awarded 
the  Bigsby  Medal.  Like  most  Western  travellers,. 
he  speaks  enthusiastically  of  those  regions,  a^nd 
urged  us  with  all  his  persuasive  eloquence  to  leave 
the  track  in  New  Mexico,  to  visit  the  Indian  rock 
cities  of  Taos,  as  well  as  the  mining  districts  of  the- 
new  Eldorado,  the  San  Juan  (pronounced  Wan) ; 
to  see  silver  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  superficial  area  yielding,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  than  suffices  to  repay  the  expenses  of  work- 
ing the  rich  lodes  of  ore  lying  beneath.  Very 
vividly  also  did  he  paint  the  attractions  of  what 
seemed  a  still  more  formidable  excursion  from  the 
homeward  track,  earnestly  recommending  us  to 
leave  the  Union  Pacific  road  at  Church  Buttes, 
hire  a  waggon  and  team,  and  drive  over  to  some 
distant   standpoint  to  gain  an  extended  view  of 
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an  interesting  region  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  Wyo- 
ming, forcibly  described  as  "  hell  with  the  fires 
put  out,"  but  presenting  in  reality  a  succession  of 
nigged  elevations  and  weird  rock  masses — a  tree- 
less, barren  waste,  devoid  of  all  animal  life.  A 
scene  unequalled  on  earth,  and  appalling  from  its 
absolute  loneliness  and  the  grandeur  of  utter 
desolation. 

At  Dr.  Leidy's  we  spent  a  delightful  evening, 
meeting  there  Dr.  Levick,  a  "Friend,"  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  a  model  institution,  and  Dr.  T..V. 
Hayden,  the  celebrated  explorer  of  the  Far  West 
in  the  ante-railroad  days,  whom  the  Indians  chased 
about  for  days  together,  only  to  release  on  capture 
as  a  harmless  madman  who  filled  his  pockets  full 
of  stones.  Time  passed  too  rapidly,  as  philan- 
thropy, science,  and  adventures  were  discussed 
with  a  pleasant  enthusiasm  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  gentle  rhythmical  motion  of  the  roomy 
"rocker"  in  which  each  amiable  philosopher  re- 
posed. Science,  like  literature,  certainly  preserves 
its  votaries,  even  in  the  American  climate,  for  the 
scientists,  as  a  rule,  look  the  healthiest,  brightest, 
best-preserved,  and  freest  from  grave  cares  of  all 
citizens.  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  as  palaeontologist  to 
the  earlier  Surveys  of  the  Territories,  was  the  first 
to  work  out  systematically  the  extinct  vertebrate 
fauna  of  the  continent.  Like  his  friend  and  con- 
temporary, Professor  Richard  Owen,  he  endows 
the  old  bones  with  new  life,  making  his  readers 
feel  interested  in  the  individuality  of  the  extinct 
creatures  to  which  they  belonged.  Of  late  he  has 
abandoned  this  field  of  research  without  jealousy 
to  the  younger  scientist  explorers,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  microscopic  investigation  of  some 
of  the  minutest  forms  of  animal  life,  seeking  the 
little  "root  animals"  with  equal  enthusiasm  in 
the  courtyard  of  his  house,  the  swamps  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  in  the  deer-ponds  of  the  forest  glades 
of  the  "  Rockies,"  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  scouring  the  "Bad  Lands"  or  the  Uintah 
Mountains  of  Utah.  In  the  course  of  four  years' 
observation  he  has  recorded  much  that  was  un- 
known respecting  the  structure,  food,  habits  of 
life  of  these  tiny  animalcules,  sometimes  be- 
coming so  engrossed  in  his  investigations  as  to 
watch  them  under  the  microscope  for  eight  hours 
at  a  stretch.  These  later  researches  are  detailed 
in  his  interesting  and  beautifully  illustrated 
memoir,  "  On  the  Freshwater  Rhizopoda  of 
North  America,"  one  of  the  Smithsonian  contri- 
butions to  knowledge. 

Our  tickets  being  unlimited,  and  therefore 
affording  "stop-over"  privileges,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  stay  at  Baltimore,  on  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington, whither  we  checked  the  heavy  baggage, 
which  had  already  suffered  in  transit,  and  paid  the 
first  of  a  series  of  visits  to  the  trunk-makers  for 
repairs.  These  articles  must  be  of  native  manu- 
facture, and,  heavily  coated  with  zinc,  absorb 
two-thirds  of  the  liberal  (broad  gauge)  railroad 
allowance  of  150  lb.  weight,  to  successfully  resist 
the  rough  usage  they  universally  receive.  Baggage, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
check  system — by-t he-way,  hardly  so  perfect  as 
Americans  would  have  us  believe — is  a  serious  in- 


convenience and  expense,  costing  in  the  end  more 
than  its  value  in  city  transport  alone.  The  country, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  via  Wilmington, 
is  prettily  wooded,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 
The  track  for  sometime  runs  alongside  the  shores 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  haunt  of  the  "  canvas- 
back  "  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  before  reaching 
Baltimore  crosses  the  broad  and  swift-flowing 
Susquehanna  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 

At  Baltimore  we  were  located  at  the  immense 
Bamum  House,  close  to  the  depot,  the  fine  city 
hall,  and  one  of  the  numerous  battle  monuments 
of  this  graceful  city.  An  evening  stroll  was  very 
pleasant.  It  was  the  race  week,  and  the  city 
was  full  of  visitors,  but  there  was  neither  noise, 
"  roughism,"  nor  intoxication  in  the  streets.  The 
gaily-striped  awnings  of  the  shops,  a  few  "  Bal- 
timore belles  " — beautiful  large-eyed  women,  of  a 
soft,  languorous,  and  utterly  different  type — the 
rich  foliage,  the  preponderance  of  coloured  peo- 
ple, and,  above  all,  the  numbers  of  happy-look- 
ing, saucy  gutter-children,  in  bright- coloured 
tatters,  each  every  inch  a  "Topsy,  made  one 
feel  in  the  strange  atmosphere  of  a  very  de- 
lightful foreign  land.  Next  morning  we  had  a 
long  horse-car  trip  up  a  steep  but  wide  and 
beautiful  avenue  to  Mount  Vemon  Place,  the 
site  of  the  simple  and  dignified  Washington 
Monument — one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  records 
erected  in  honour  of  that  true  patriot,  who  really 
deserves  all  the  monuments  to  his  memory,  and 
truly  their  name  is  legion.  Near  by  stands  the 
Peabody  Institute,  with  its  triune  branches  for 
the  promotion  of  literature,  music,  and  art,  and 
containing  fine  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  one 
for  general  readers,  special  students  being  pro- 
vided with  separate  niches  in  the  well-lighted, 
vaulted  central  hall.  The  library  is  especially  rich 
in  the  department  of  modern  science,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  the  serial  publications  of  all  countries. 
Mr.  Uhler,  to  whose  care  Professor  Marsh  had 
commended  us,  showed  us  over  this  department, 
over  which  he  presides,  and  then  kindly  acted  as 
cicerone  in  the  art  galleries,  comprising  a  large 
collection  of  casts  from  the  antique,  and  a  modern 
gallery,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  marbles  and  casts 
of  the  Maryland  sculptor,  W.  H.  Rheinhardt,  a 
talented  mason,  who  was  sent  to  Italy  to  study, 
and  subsequently  bequeathed  his  works  and  wealth 
to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  he  had  long  re- 
sided. Here,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  his  mallet 
and  chisel  are  preserved,  with  a  wreath  laid  on  his 
coffin  by  his  fellow-artists  at  Rome.  His  master- 
piece— a  marble  figure  of  Clytie,  just  separated 
from  Apollo,  "  and  feeling  all  the  bitter  sweet  of  a 
vanished  joy" — represents  the  sculptor's  ideal  of 
womanly  beauty,  a  charming  conception,  which, 
however,  he  repeated  in  more  than  one  other  of 
his  works.  A  lecture-hall,  and  a  musical  depart- 
ment modelled  on  the  European  conservatoires, 
completes  this  admirable  institute,  another  of  the 
many  enduring  monuments  of  the  beneficen' 
wisdom  of  its  great-hearted  founder,  George  Pea 
body. 

There  is  also  a  small  but  interesting  and  highly 
instructive  collection,  illustrating  the  zoology  and 
geology  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  the  rathci 
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shabby  building  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
comprises  some  fine  Wealden  fossil-plants,  and 
ninety  polished  specimens  of  the  three  hundred 
different  kinds  of  marble  found  within  the  limits 
of  this  small  State.  Later  on,  well  pleased  with 
this  brief  glance  at  the  "Monumental  City,"  we 
left  for  Washington — little  more  than  an  hour 
distant  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  runs 
through  pleasant  pastures  right  into  the  city,  close 
to  the  magnificent  Capitol,  which,  in  all  its  stately 
majesty  of  white  marble  facade  and  lofty  dome, 
suffused  with  the  glowing  rays  of  a  rap  idly- sinking 
sun,  looked  very  beautiful. 

The  winter  is  of  course  the  fashionable  season 
in  Washington ;  then  life  must  indeed  be  gay  and 
pleasant  in  a  city  which  may  easily  develop  into 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  modern  cities.  Late  in 
May,  although  its  natural  beauties  are  just  at  their 
zenith,  it  is  almost  too  hot  for  pleasure.  Its  regu- 
lar habituis  had  fled  at  the  close  of  the  "  short " 
session  of  Congress  (other,  even  years,  '82,  '8+,  '86, 
they  sit  till  July  or  August)  ;  and  it  seemed  then 
almost  given  up  to  the  country  cousins  doing  the 
metropolis,  and  haunted  bya  residue  of  sal  low  pi  ace- 
hunting  politicians  dressed  in  seedy  black  and  pal- 
metta  hats, and  presenting  more  traces  of  the  almost 
extinct  Yankee  type  than  any  previously  seen. 
Hotels  in  "  elevator  repairing  "  and  general  reno- 
vating stages  are  melancholy  and  deserted  alike 
by  occupants  and  most  of  the  staff.  Business, 
never  very  brisk  in  this  lotus-land  where  it  seems 
always  afternoon,  is  but  leisurely  attended  to,  and 
the  citizens  seem  not  only  to  understand  that  it  is 
sweet  to  do  nothing,  but  to  be  a  very  long  time 
about  it.  Its  wonderful  spaciousness  wearies  one ; 
in  the  heat  even  magnificent  distances  are  apt  to 
be  oppressive.  Yet  there  is  always  something  to 
reward  one  for  braving  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun, 
be  it  only  the  glimpse  of  a  Street  fountain  over- 
shadowed by  large-leaved  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  coloured  women  with 
bright  flowers  in  their  dresses  or  gay  kerchiefs  on 
their  heads — a  pleasant  contrast  of  colours  against 
the  deeply  azure  sky.  The  miles  of  stately,  broad, 
and  well-kept  streets  are  broken  at  their  inter- 
section, with  others  equally  fine,  by  spacious  open 
squares  shaded  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  tropical 
luxuriance  of  foliage.  In  these  stand  bronze 
statues  of  national  celebrities  that  it  takes  an 
American  to  recognise. 

Yet  Washington  is  unfinished,  and  full  of  strange 
contrasts,  a  street  of  picturesque  wooden  shanties 
— one  of  the  "  blacks'  quarters  " — running  often 
parallel.  The  coloured  population  is  very  nume- 
rous, and  on  Sunday  evenings  turn  out  in  large 
numbers,  or  sit  about  on  the  steps  and  verandahs. 
Mild  flirtation  is  rife;  the  women  are  generally 
dressed  in  becoming  and  coquettish  toilettes,  and 
the  men,  "  all  in  their  best  to  walk  abroad  with 
Sally,"  are  frequently  the  most  consequential  and 
insufferable  of  dandies.  In  the  park  one  evening 
we  were  astonished  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
uniforms  sported  by  two  'coloured  gentlemen. 
They  were  adorned  with  varnished  boots,  gilt 
spurs,  gold-laced  trousers,  and  tunics  slashed  with 
rrossbelt  and  pouch.  Their  ebony  and  shining 
faces  were  surmounted  with  a  black  beaver  cocked- 


hat,  ornamented  with  what  looked  like  a  long 
white  curled  ostrich-feather.  White  gloves  and 
a  dangling  gold-hilted  sword  completed  their  full 
dress,  worn  with  an' air  of  dignified  reticence  sug- 
gestive of  staff  officers  at  the  least.  Alas  1  inquiry 
.of  a  passing  citizen  revealed  the  fact  that  they 
were  but  members  of  an  Odd  Fellows'  society,  or 
something  akin,  my  unusually  communicative 
informant  adding,  with  a  humorous  twinkle,  "  such 
are  our  coloured  fellow- citizens."     One  day  they 

S[uit  work  to  arrange  the  funeral  ceremonial  of  a 
allow  member,  a  second  perform  the  solemnity, 
and  the  day  after  must  needs  meet  again  "  to  des- 
kuss  der  perceedins."  But,  however  much  one 
may  be  amused  with  some  of  their  little  ways  and 
vanities,  one  is  irresistibly  struck  with  the  bearing, 
good  qualities,  and  capabilities  the  negro  has 
already  developed,  not  ten  generations  back  an 
ignorant  savage  in  the  African  forests,  and  for  so 
brief  a  while  a  free  agent.  Verily  the  heavy 
sacrifices  of  life  and  fortune  made  by  the  North- 
erners in  that  fearful  struggle — surely  the  noblest 
civil  war  ever  waged — to  set  free  an  alien  race 
who  for  long  could  be  only  a  burden  on  their 
liberators,  are  already  meeting  with  their  just 
reward.  For  the  coloured  citizenship  difficulty  is 
even  now  nearer  solution  than  that  "  Irish  ques- 
tion "  already  becoming  a  burning  one  even  in 
this  free  country.  North  and  South  alike  may  ere 
long  be  able  to  forget  their  mutual  losses  and 
sacrifices,  and  yet  rejoice  together  that  the  foul 
blot  of  slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  ills,  has  been 
for  ever  removed  from  a  civilised  nation.  Happily 
some  signs  of  such  a  rapprochement  are  even  now 
visible. 

There  is  one  period  of  the  day  when  this 
stately  city  is  especially  beautiful.  In  the  brief 
hour  after  sunset  a  gentle  breeze  languidly  stirs 
the  heavy  foliage,  lurid  orange  and  roseate  tints 
suffuse  the  clear  sky  with  indescribable  loveliness; 
as  the  glorious  after-glow  fades  the  stars  become 
visible,  and  soon  shine  out  with  tenfold  lustre  in 
the  clear  vault  of  blue. 

On  just  such  an  evening  we  found  our  way  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  on  the  batiks 
of  the  Potomac.  An  attendant  admitted  us  to  a 
waiting-room,  and  bore  the  introductory  card  with 
which  Professor  Marsh  had  kindly  favoured  us, 
and  without  which  a  visit  in  astronomical  hours 
could  scarcely  have  been  ventured  on.  Soon 
returning,  he  conducted  us  to  theobserving-room, 
and  into  the  presence  of  its  chief.  Professor  Asaph 
Hall,  and  the  magnificent  equatorial  which  he 
has  used  so  well.  An  assistant  was  working  out 
calculations  by  a  lantern  at  a  side  table,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  large  vaulted  dome  were  obscure 
in  the  dim  artificial  light.  In  the  centre  was 
poised  the  large  cylinder  of  the  telescope ;  a  silent 
sentinel  pointed  upwards  to  the  small  slit  in  the 
revolving  roof,  admitting  the  soft  evening  air, 
and  a  view  of  a  small  section  of  the  heavens. 
There  was  no  sound  save  that  of  the  hydraulic 
clock  and  machinery,  by  means  of  which  the 
instrument  is  moved  in  correspondence  with  the 
earth's  motion,  or  to  keep  the  object  in  the  field 
of  vision.  All  seemed  mysterious,  and  one  spoke 
as  naturally  in  whispers  as  in  a  cathedral. 


WASHINGTON. 


Courteously  regretting,  in  a  pleasant,  soft-toned 
voice,  that  there  was  not  at  that  period  .much  to 
show  us,  Professor  Asaph  Hall  kindly  invited  us 
to  recline  in  the  luxurious  observers'  chair  swung 
behind  the  eye-piece  of  the  instrument.  The 
object  then  under  observation  was  the  planet 
Uranus,  which,  although  seventy  times  larger  than 
our  earth,  usually  beams  as  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  and  is  at  times  so  far  away  from  the 
earth  as  to  be  invisible  with  the  naked  eye.  Seen 
throughthis  powerful  an  d  clear-de  fi  ning  in  strument, 
however,  the  disc  of  the  planet  seemed  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  gas  globe.  One  of  the  planet's  four 
satellites  then  in  the  orbit  of  vision  appeared  like 
a  spectre  of  light  beneath  its  softly  luminous  disc. 
It  was  with  this  fine  instrument,  having  an  aperture 
twenty-six  inches  in  diameter,  and  then  the  largest 
refracting  telescope  in  the  world,  that  Professor 
Asaph  Hall  made  the  important  discovery  which 
will  henceforth  ever  be  honourably  associated  with 
his  name,  namely,  the  existence  of  the  two  small 
moons,  or  satellites,  which  revolve  around  the 
planet  Mars.  To  these  he  gave  the  appropriate 
names  of  Deimos  and  Phobos,  those  of  the  two 
sons  of  the  God  of  War.  One  of  these  moons 
revolves  round  its  primary  no  less  than  three  times 
in  the  twenty-fonr  hours.  In  August,  1877,  he 
commenced  the  search  for  a  satellite,  but  for  ten 
nights  found  only  fixed  stars  at  some  distance 
from  the  planet.  He  then  began  to  search  the 
region  of  the  planet,  but  we  will  quote  his  own 
simple  account  of  this  most  interesting  discovery  : 

"The  image  of  the  planet  was  very  blazing  and 
unsteady,  and  the  satellites  being  at  that  time 
near  the  planet,  I  did  not  see  them.  The  sweep 
around  the  planet  was  repeated  several  times  on 
the  night  of  the  nth,  and  at  2.30  I  found  a  faint 
object  on  the  following  side  and  a  little  north  of 
the  planet,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
satellite.  I  had  hardly  time  to  secure  an  obser- 
vation of  its  position  when  fog  from  the  Potomac 
river  stopped  the  work.  Cloudy  weather  inter- 
vened for  several  days.  On  the  night  of  August 
15th  the  sky  cleared  up  at  n  and  the  search  was 
resumed,  but  the  atmosphere  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  the  object, 
which  we  now  know  was  at  that  time  so  near  the 
planet  as  to  be  invisible.  On  August  16th  the 
object  was  found  again  on  the  following  side  of 
the  planet,  and  the  observations  of  that  night 
showed  that  it  was  moving  with  the  planet,  and,  if 
a  satellite,  was  near  one  of  its  elongations.  On 
August  17th,  while  waiting  and  watching  for  the 
outer  satellite,  I  discovered  the  inner  one.  The 
observations  of  the  17th  and  18th  put  beyond 
doubt  the  character  of  these  objects,  and  the 
discovery  was  publicly  announced  by  Admiral 
Rodgers.  Still  for  several  days  the  inner  moon 
was  a  puzzle.  It  would  appear  on  different  sides 
of  the  planet  in  the  same  night,  and  at  first 
thought  there  were  two  or  three  inner  moons, 
since  it  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  very  improbable 
that  a  satellite  should  revolve  around  its  primary 
in  less  time  than  that  in  which  the  primary 
rotates.  To  decide  this  point  I  watched  this 
moon  throughout  the  nights  of  August  10th  and 
list,  and  saw  that  there  was  in  fact  but  one  moon, 


which  made  its  revolution  around  the  primary  in 
less  than  one-third  the  time  of  the  primary's  rota- 
tion, a  case  unique  in  our  solar  system."  These 
satellites  are  but  small,  a  few  miles  in  diameter, 
Deimos,  the  outer,  one,  makes  one  revolution  in 
about  thirty  hours. 

As  it  would  have  been  obviously  intrusive  long 
to  detain  so  famous  an  astronomer  on  a  favourable 
night  for  observation  we  speedily  took  leave,  feel- 
ing very  grateful  for  the  privilege  so  gracefully 
accorded  of  a  glimpse  through  a  magnificent  instru- 
ment which  has  unveiled  so  many  mysteries  of 
the  heavens.  Once  outside  the  belt  of  trees,  it 
was  darker  and  lonelier  than  ever  as  we  hurried 
down'  the  silent  roadway,  not  altogether  sorry  to 
see  the  lights  of  the  horse-cars  in  the  distance, 
for  wandering  by  night  in  the  unfrequented 
quarters  of  the  vast  Eastern  cities  is  rather  a  rash 
proceeding  for  strangers. 

The  longer  one  stays  in  Washington  the  more 
one  realises  the  beauty  of  its  numerous  pleasant 
resorts.  In  addition  to  Lafayette  Square — a  park 
opposite  the  White  House — -the  spacious  and  well- 
kept  grounds  of  the  Capitol,  and  those  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  a  park  over  fifty  acres  in  ex- 
tent surrounds  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  is 
approached  through  groves  of  fine  trees.  Late 
in  May  the  tulip  and  magnolias  were  weighted 
with  fragrant  blossoms,  round  which  the  hum- 
ming-birds darted  swiftly,  looking  more  like 
bumble-bees  than  birds — rather  a  disillusion, 
This  museum  is  overflowing  with  somewhat  hete- 
rogeneous collections.  Foremost  in  the  central 
hall  stands  a  replica  of  the  Philadelphian  Hadro- 
saur,  in  which  the  humanely-disposed  mounters 
have  made  some  alterations,  making  it  look  a 
more  possible  creature.  Here  also  is  a  very  in- 
teresting meteorological  map  of  the  continent, 
having  labels  pinned  on  the  site  of  each  station, 
giving  the  temperature  prevailing  thereat  at  a 
certain  hour  daily.  These  are  changed  each  day 
in  accordance  with  the  information  received  at 
the  Central  Weather  Bureau,  which  is  connected 
by  wire  with  all  the  meteorological  stations,  in- 
cluding the  highest  in  the  world — that  on  Pike's 
Peak,  Colorado,  maintained  throughout  the  year 
at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet.  An  annexe  ad- 
joining the  Smithsonian  will  permit  of  a  more 
systematic  exhibition  of  the  varied  collections ;  at 
present  the  institute  savours  of  a  national  lumber- 
room  somewhat  overcrowded.  There  is,  however, 
a  well-arranged  and  rich  collection  illustrating  the 
physique,  weapons,  habits,  and  life  of  various 
races  of  mankind.  The  Alaska  scries,  chiefly  col- 
lected by  Captain  W.  H.Dal],  an  energetic  young 
officer  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  an 
explorer  and  conchologist  of  repute,  was  made 
interesting  by  his  explanations.  He,  of  course, 
suggested  an  addition  to  our  itinerary,  a  trip  into 
Oregon  up  the  Columbia  river.  .For  all  Ameri- 
cans— justly  proud  of  their  wonderful  country 
and  its  rapid  development,  and  thinking  no- 
thing of  distances — wish  you  to  see  every  comer 
of  it.  Moreover,  the  citizens  of  each  Western 
State  vie  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  at- 
tractions of  their  own  peculiar  region — a  trait 
which  yields  some  amusement  to  the  traveller  when 
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once  he  has  realised  the  nature  of  the  belauded 
area.  Thus,  to  a  native  of  Arizona  that  State 
seems  the  only  one  worth  living  in  ;  but  a  Texan, 
a  Nebraskan,  a  native  of  Kansas  or  Nevada,  is 
equally  tenacious  of  the  superiority  of  his  own. 
The  pride  of  a  Californian  is  proverbial,  and  that 
of  the  resident  in  Colorado  seems  to  rest  on  a 
very  rational  basis ;  but  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  cherished  preference  is  one  difficult  for 
an  outsider  to  account  for,  except  on  the  principle 
of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ! 

Of  the  Eastern  cities  it  has  been  frequently  said 
that  in  New  York  City  wealth,  or  "the  aristo- 
cracy of-  the  dollar,"  is  most  valued ;  in  Boston 
that  culture  and  knowledge,  which  element  in  Phila- 
delphia, largely  permeated  by  the  first  families  in 
Virginia,  finds  a  rival  in  long  descent — or  "  the 
aristocracy  of  the  daddies ; "  and  there  is  as  much 
of  truth  in  this  as  in  most  broad  generalisations. 
Classified  by  museums,  the  science  student  will 
find  in  Albany  the  best  illustration  of  stratigram 
phical  geology ;  of  comparative  zoology  or  na- 
tional archeology,  in  the  Harvard  Museums  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  he  will  be 
amazed  at  the  records  of  the  vertebrate  animal 
life  of  the  continent  in  bygone  epochs ;  and  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  New  York  City  by 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  ancient  inverte- 


brate life  of  the  "New  World"  of  the  geographer, 
but  the  Old  World  of  the  geologist.  In  one  and 
all  he  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  and  find  ample 
material  for  profitable  study.  The  tourist  in  all 
the  Eastern  cities  will  find  a  certain  sameness, 
much  that  is  eminently  practical  and  necessarily 
commonplace,  more  that  is  touching  and  asto- 
nishing from  the  modem  historian's  point  of  view. 
He  will  probably  wish  there  were  more  gas-lamps 
and  fewer  spittoons,  sometimes  long  for  cabs, 
railway  porters,  and  better  pavements ;  and  be 
continually  surprised  at  the  general  absence  of 
beggars,  street  roughs,  bad  language,  flaring  gin- 
palaces  and  attendant  barmaids,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  dram-shops,  of  the 
palpable  evidences  of  intoxication.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  conclude  that  they  are  not  desirable 
residences  for  lazy  folk  with  moderate  incomes. 

On  the  whole,  a  brief  experience  of  life  in  the 
Eastern  cities  of  the  United  States  ought  to  con- 
vince even  the  most  complacent  of  Britons  not 
only  that  they  "  do  things  differently  in  the 
States,"  but  also  that  many  of  th'ese  differences 
are  vast  improvements.  As  for  the  West — now 
"far  "indeed  and  rapidly  merging  confines  with 
the  East — that  indeed  is  a  new  world,  peopled  by  a 
distinct  race  of  Americans,  and  one  full  of  strange 
and  wonderful  revelations  to  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, for  the  first  time  cross  its  boundaries. 
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FEW  of  those  who  live  on  the  sea-coasts  of 
England  can  have  failed  at  one  time  or 
another  to  see  a  porpoise,  either  alive  or 
dead.  They  are,  in  fact,  common  enough  in  the 
North  Sea  and  all  round  the  British  Isles,  though, 
as  they  are  seldom  caught,  they  are  sufficiently 
uncommon  to  make  it  worth  the  fisherman's  while 
to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit them  as  a  sort  of  "  rarer  monster."  Even  in 
this  guise,  porpoises  are  interesting  enough  to 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  their 
shapely  forms  and  their  smooth  dark  skin,  not  un- 
like india-rubber  in  appearance,  offering  the  least 
possible  resistance  to  their  progress  through  the 
water. 

If  one  looks  closely  enough  there  will  be  seen, 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  small  opening,  semi- 
lunar in  shape.  This  is  the  blow-hole,  by  means 
of  which  the  porpoise  breathes,  and  this  little  hole 
explains  a  good  deal  of  the  porpoise's  history.  It 
is  sometimes  assumed  that  because  the  porpoise 
lives  in  the  water  and  acts  in  other  ways  like  a 
fish,  it  is  really  a  fish.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  a  fish  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  order  of 
"cetacca;"  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  large  and 
important  family  of  whales,  and  belonging,  there- 
fore, to  the  class  of  mammalia.  Two  main 
characteristics  help  to  distinguish  them  from  fishes. 
In  the  first  place,  unlike  fishes,  which  generally 


(with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  shark  family) 
bring  forth  their  young  from  ova,  the  porpoise 
brings  its  little  ones,  like  other  mammals,  into  the 
world  alive ;  in  the  second  place,  whilst  fishes  can 
exist  on  the  oxygen  which  they  extract  from  the 
water,  the  porpoise  needs  to  breathe  atmospheric 
air.  Instead  of  gills,  the  porpoise  has  lungs  ;  and 
when  this  wide  difference  is  recognised,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  what  an  important  part  of  the  por- 
poise's economy  is  that  little  aperture  which  has 
just  been  called  the  "  blow-hole."  This  aperture 
opens  when  the  porpoise's  head  rises  above  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  there  is  a  "  puff,"  caused  by 
the  outward  rush  of  air ;  and  then,  with  its  lungs 
freshly  rilled,  it  plunges  again  beneath  the  waves, 
the  "blow-hole"  closing  too  soon  for  any  water 
to  pass  into  it.  All  this  is  done  so  rapidly  that 
the  porpoise's  course  through  the  water  is  not  de- 
layed ;  indeed,  the  speed  with  which  they  scull 
themselves  along,  by  means  of  their  powerful 
horizontal  tail,  is  one  of  their  most  remarkable 
characteristics. 

It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  imaginable  to 
see  a  shoal  or  "  school "  of  porpoises  when  they 
are  swimming  swiftly,  sometimes  leaping  clear 
out  of  the  water,  as  if  in  sheer  exuberance  of 
spirits.  This  interesting  sight  is  not  uncommon 
along  the  coast,  whilst  it  was  only  a  year  or  two 
ago  that  a  shoal  of  porpoises  made  their  way  so 
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far  up  the  Thames  as  London  Bridge,  and  so ; 
Londoners  an  opportunity  of  seeing   them  in 


full 


Of  late  years,  too,  the  Brighton  Aquarium  has 
afforded  facilities  for  porpoises  to  be  seen  actually 
underwater  as  well  as  in  it.  One  of  the  tanks  con- 
tains something  like  100,000  gallons  of  water,  if 
not  more ;  and  it  has  thus  been  possible  to  see 
how  a  porpoise  goes  through  the  water,  and  to 
contrast  its  never-ceasing  activity  with  the  slug- 
gish movements  of  the  fish  among  which  for  the 
time  being  it  finds  itself. 

How  far  one  is  justified  in  assuming  that  por- 
poises actually  enjoy  life  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine, but  in  watching  the  vigorous,  and,  if  such 
a  word  maybe  used,  "rollicking"  movements  of 
a  porpoise  in  full  health,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  an 
inclination  to  ascribe  some  of  its  liveliness  to  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  good-humour.  Appa- 
rently it  passes  through  the  water  without  an 
effort,  for  the  upward  and  downward  motion  of  its 
tail  gives  it  such  a  powerful  momentum  as  to 
seemingly  reduce  the  act  of  swimming  to  one  of 
mere  volition,  rather  than  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
amount  of  muscular  force.  Cleaving  the  water  in 
a  bold,  dashing  style,  and  in  a  succession  of 
curves,  its  actions  are  full  of  grace  and  strength  ; 
indeed,  there  are  few  other  creatures  living  in  the 
sea  which  combine  to  a  larger  degree  these  two 
qualifier. 

The  porpoise  not  only  belongs  to  the  order  of 
animals  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  but 
it  also  suckles  its  little  ones  during  their  baby- 
hood. The  number  of  young  at  a  birth  is  not 
considered  to  be  more  than  one ;  but  we  have 
been  told  of  instances  in  which  two  have  been 


found  dead  in  a  pond  with  their  mother.  The 
glands,  commonly  called  the  mammary,  for  the 
secretion  of  milk  for  the  baby  porpoises'  nourish- 
ment, are  two  in  number,  and  the  milk  is  very 
rich.  Mr.  Southwell,  in  his  work  on  the  "Seals 
and  Whales  of  the  British  Seas"  (one  of  the  most 
recent  on  the  subject),  alluding  to  the  help  which 
the  Brighton  Aquarium  had  given  to  the  study 
of  marine  zoology,  asked,  "Who  can  tell  what 
secrets  in  the  domestic  economy  of  these  strange 
animals  (whales  and  porpoises)  the  Aquarium  may 
yet  divulge  I  It  may  be  that  some  day  we  shall 
witness  the  birth  and  nurture  of  a  baby  porpoise." 
Mr.  Southwell  was  so  far  accurate  in  his  prophetic 
inquiry,  that  a  baby  porpoise  has  actually  been 
born  in  the  Aquarium,  though,  unfortunately,  it 
did  not  survive  its  birth.  The  mother,  a  fine 
specimen,  measuring  five  feet  six  inches  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  its  powerful  hori- 
zontal tail,  was  caught  on  Monday,  May  8th,  1881, 
on  the  Sussex  coast,  having  been  stranded  on  the 
sands  at  Rye. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  common  means 
by  which  porpoises  are  caught,  for  as  a  rule  they 
swim  in  shoals,  and  a  single  porpoise  is  rarely 
captured,  except  by  its  own  mischance,  having 
ventured  too  far  inshore  in  search  of  food,  and 
then  being  left  unawares  by  the  receding  tide. 
Helpless  on  the  sands,  it  becomes  the  prize  of  the 
first  comer. 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  story  of  the  porpoise  now 
referred  to.  As  soon  as  possible  it  was  removed 
to  Brighton  and  placed  in  the  largest  tank  of  the 
Aquarium,  where  it  seemed  to  be  doing  well  after 
its  long  and  trying  journey  from  Rye.  Exactly  a 
week  afterwards  it  gave  birth  to  a  young  one, 
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probably  the  first  porpoise  ever  bom  in  captivity. 
The  little  one  was  born  enveloped  in  a  mem- 
brane or  caul.  It  measured  two  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  whilst  the  circumference  of  its  body  was 
eighteen  inches,  the  tail  or  caudal  fin  being  eight 
inches  in  width.  Its  weight  was  exactly  nine 
pounds.  The  colour  was  black  on  the  back,  gra- 
dually shading  through  a  deep  pink  to  a  mottled 
white,  and  pink  on  the  underside. 

The  little  animal  was  perfectly  formed.  It  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  as  soon  as  it  was  born, 
and  the  mother  watching  it  swam  slowly  round 
and  round  her  unconscious  offspring.  Then,  find- 
ing that  it  was  motionless,  she  swam  away  and  took 
no  further  notice  of  it,  behaving,  in  fact,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  During  the  day  it  ate 
twelve  mackerel.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
to  witness  the  mother  and  young  one,  if  it  had 
survived,  would  have  been  a  most  interesting 
sight,  probably  unique  in  the  annals  of  natural 
history.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
necessarily  rough  journey  of  the  mother  from  Rye 
to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  for  a 
considerable  portion  over  country  roads,  was  the 
cause  of  the  young  one's  death.  The  mother,  too, 
did  not  long  survive  her  little  one. 

Other  porpoises  had  previously  been  shown 
alive  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  and  that,  too,  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  first  brought  to  the 
institution — and,  it  is  believed,  the  first  ever  shown 
to  the  public — was  a  male  porpoise,  which  was 
exhibited  there  during  the  early  part  of  1873. 
This  animal  was  also  captured  in  Rye  Bay,  and 
lived  in  the  Aquarium  for  seven  months.  On  its 
death  it  was  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
photographed,  large  numbers  of  copies  being  sold 
to  the  general  public.  Although  porpoises  live 
generally  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  as,  indeed, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  breathe 
above  water,  it  is  said  that  they  often  descend  to 
the  bottom  in  search  of  shrimps,  sand  eels,  and 
worms,  which  they  root  out  of  the  sand  with  their 
snouts,  much  in  the  manner  of  hogs  when  seeking 
food  in  the  fields.   The  porpoise,  indeed,  is  known 


by  the  title  of  the  "  herring  hog,"  and  its  popular 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian 
porcopesce,  a  hog  fish,  bestowed  on  it  from  some 
supposed  resemblance  which  its  projecting  snout 
bears  to  that  of  a  hog.  At  one  time  its  flesh  was 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  being  cooked  with 
vinegar  and  bread-crumbs,  but  at  present  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  of  any  value  in  this  respect.  But 
whilst  the  porpoise  is  not  of  much  account  when 
eaten,  it  is  itself  a  good  eater,  if  the  capacity  of 
its  appetite  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  good- 
ness. Of  herrings  and  mackerel  they  are  very  fond, 
and  even  in  captivity  will  eat  about  one  hundred  a 
day.  Among  fishermen  they  are  far  from  popular, 
owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  herrings  which 
a  shoal  of  them  will  either  eat  or  destroy. 

The  porpoise's  teeth,  which  are  spatular,  num- 
ber from  eighty  to  ninety-two.  The  brain  is  well 
formed,  and  their  intelligence  ranks  as  high  as 
that  of  many  of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  to 
which  they  are  in  some  respects  as  closely  allied 
as  they  are  to  the  ordinary  denizens  of  the  deep. 
It  has  been  proved  that  porpoises  can  be  taught 
to  come  to  a  certain  part  of  a  tank  at  a  given 
signal,  and  to  feed  out  of  their  keeper's  hand. 
Very  little  was  known  of  the  habits  and  actions  of 
these  interesting  creatures  until  the  opportunity  for 
seeing  them  alive  at  close  quarters  was  furnished 
by  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  where,  among  many 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  marine  speci- 
mens, they  have  always  been  watched  with  marked 
interest,  not  only  by  naturalists,  but  by  the  public. 
Their  rapid  and  graceful  movements,  their  shapely 
outlines  excellently  formed  so  as  to  facilitate  to 
the  highest  degree  their  quick  passage  through  the 
water,  their  swift  rising  to  the  surface,  and  their 
equally  swift  descent,  perhaps  in  chase  of  some 
unfortunate  mackerel  or  herring,  have  an  interest 
which  rarely  fails.  In  short,  among  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands  of  marine  specimens,  the  porpoise 
can,  in  point  of  popular  interest,  easily  "  hold  its 
own." 

Brighton  Aquarium.  A.  lawler. 
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PERSONAL   REMEMBRANCES   OF 


IN  the  early  part  of  my  life  I  became  acquainted 
with  Thomas  Gainsborough,  the  painter,  and 
as  his  character  was  perhaps  better  known  to 
me  than  to  any  other  person,  I  will  endeavour  to 
divest  myself  or  every  partiality,  and  speak  of  him 
as  he  really  was.  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  this 
by  seeing  accounts  of  him  and  his  works,  given 
by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  either,  and 
consequently  have  been  mistaken  in  both. 

Gainsborough's   profession  was  painting,  and 


music  was  his  amusement.  Yet  there  were  tiroes 
when  music  seemed  to  be  his  employment  and 
painting  his  diversion.  As  his  skill  in  music  has 
been  celebrated,  I  will,  before  I  speak  of  him  as  a 
painter,  mention  what  degree  of  merit  he  pos- 

When  I  first  knew  him  he  lived  at  Bath,  where 
Giardini  had  been  exhibiting  his  then  unrivalled 
powers  on  the  violin.  His  excellent  performance 
made  Gainsborough  enamoured  of  that  instru- 
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ment,  and  conceiving,  like  the  servant-maid  in 
the  "  Spectator,"  that  the  music  lay  in  the  fiddle, 
he  was  frantic  till  he  possessed  the  very  instru- 
ment which  had  given  him. so  much  pleasure,  but 
seemed  much  surprised  that  the  music  of  it  re- 
mained behind  with  Giardini  1 

He  had  scarcely  recovered  this  shock — for  it 
was  a  great  one  to  him — when  he  heard  Abel  on 
the  viol  di  gamba.  The  violin  was  hung  on  the 
willow,  Abel's  viol  di  gamba  was  purchased,  and 
the  house  resounded  with  melodious  thirds  and 
fifths  from  "  morn  to  dewy  eve."  Manyanadagio 
and  many  a  minuet  were  begun,  but  none  com- 
pleted. This  was  wonderful,  as.  it  was  Abel's  own 
instrument,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  produced 
Abel's  own  music  1 

Fortunately  my  friend's  passion  had  now  a  fresh 
object — Fischer's  hautboy — but  I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  deprived  Fischer  of  his  instrument.  And 
though  he  procured  a  hautboy,!  never  heard  him 
make  the  least  attempt  on  it.  Probably  his  ear 
was  too  delicate  to  bear  the  disagreeable  sounds 
which  necessarily  attend  the  first  beginnings  on  a 
wind  instrument.  He  seemed  to  content  himself 
with  what  he  heard  in  public,  and  getting  Fischer 
to  play  to  him  in  private — not  on  the  hautboy, 
but  the  violin.  But  this  was  a  profound  secret, 
for  Fischer  knew  that  his  reputation  was  in  danger 
if  he  pretended  to  excel  on  two  instruments. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Gainsborough  it  was  in 
another  character.  He  had  heard  a  harper 
at  Bath.  The  performer  was  soon  left  harpless ; 
Fischer,  Abel,  and  Giardini  were  all  forgotten, 
there  was  nothing  like  chords  and  arpeggios  I  He 
really  stuck  to  the  harp  long  enough  to  play  several 
airs  with  variations,  and  in  a  little  time  would 
nearly  have  exhausted  all  the  pieces  usually  per- 
formed on  an  instrument  incapable  of  modulation 
— this  was  not  a  pedal  harp — when  another  visit 
from  Abel  brought  him  back  to  the  viol  di  gamba. 

He  now  saw  the  imperfection  of  sudden  sounds 
that  instantly  die  away.  If  you  wanted  a  staccato 
it  was  to  be  had  by  a  proper  management  of  the 
bow,  and  you  might  also  have  notes  as  long  as 
you  please.  The  viol  di  gamba  is  the  only  instru- 
ment, and  Abel  the  prince  of  musicians  I 

This,  and  occasionally  a  little  flirtation  with  the 
fiddle,  continued  some  years,  when  he  heard 
Crosdill,  but,  by  some  irregularity  of  conduct  for 
which  I  cannot  account,  he  neither  took  up  nor 
bought  the  violoncello.  All  his  passion  for  the 
bass  was  vented  in  descriptions  of  Crosdill's  tone 
and  bowing,  which  was  rapturous  and  enthusiastic 
to  the  last  degree. 

More  years  now  passed  away,  when,  upon  seeing 
a  theorbo  in  a  picture  of  Vandyke's,  he  concluded 
— perhaps  because  it  was  finely  painted — that  the 
theorbo  must  be  a  fine  instrument.  He  recollected 
to  have  heard  of  a  German  Professor  Straub. 
Ascended  per  variot  gradus  to  his  garret,  where  he 
found  him  at  dinner  upon  a  roasted  apple,  and 
smoking  a  pipe,  "  Straub,"  says  he,  "lam  come 
to  buy  your  lute."  "  To  pay  my  lude  ?  "  "  Yes. 
Come,  name  your  price,  and  here  is  your  money." 
"  I  cannot  shell  my  lude."  "  No — not  for  a  guinea 
or  two  ? — but  you  must  sell  it ! "  "  May  lude  ish 
wert  much  monnay;  it  ish  wert  ten  guinea!" 


"That  it  is!  See,  here  is  the  money."  "Well, 
if  I  musht — but  you  will  not  take  it  away  your- 
shelf?"  "Yes — yes,  good-bye."  ..  .  After  he  had 
gone  down,  he  came  up  again.  "  I  have  done  but 
half  my  errand.  What  is  your  lute  worth  if  I  have 
not  your  book  ? "  "  Whaa  poog,  Maishter  Gains- 
borough?" "Why,  the  book  of  airs  you  have 
composed  for  the  lute."  "  Ah  I  I  can  never  part 
wit  my  poog! "  "  Poh  !  you  can  make  another  at 
any  time.  This  is  the  book  I  mean,"  putting  it 
in  his  pocket.  "  Ah !  I  cannot."  "  Come,  come. 
Here's  another  ten  guineas  for  your  book,  so  once 
more  good  day  t'  ye."  Descends  again,  and  again 
comes  up.  "  But  what  use  is  your  book  to  me  if  I 
don't  understand  it  ?  And  your  lute,  you  may  take  it 
again  if  you  won't  teach  me  to  play  on  it.  Come 
home  with  me  and  give  me  my  first  lesson."  "  I 
will  gome  to-morrow."  "  You  must  come  now." 
"  I  musht  tress  myshelf."  "  For  what  ?  You  are 
the  best  figure  I  have  seen  to-day."  "  Ay  musht 
be  shave."  "  I  honour  your  beard."  "  Ay  musht 
bud  on  my  wikl  "  "Your  wig,  your  cap,  and  beard 
become  you !  Do  you  think  if  Vandyke  was  to 
paint  you  he  would  let  you  be  shaved  ?" 

In  this  manner  he  frittered  away  his  musical 
talents ;  and  though  possessed  of  ear,  taste,  and 
genius,  he  never  had  application  enough  to  leam 
his  notes.  He  scorned  to  take  the  first  step,  t he- 
second  was  of  course  out  of  his  reach,  and  the 
summit  became  unattainable. 

As  a  painter  his  abilities  may  be  considered  in 
three  different  departments — portrait,  landscape, 
and  groups  of  figures,  to  which  must  he  added  his 
drawings.  To  take  these  in  the  above-mentioned 
order.  The  first  consideration  in  a  portrait, 
especially  to  the  purchaser,  is  that  it  be  a  perfect 
likeness  of  the  sitter;  in  this  respect  his  skill  was. 
unrivalled.  The  next  point  is  that  it  is  a  good 
picture;  here  he  has  as  often  failed  as  succeeded. 
He  failed  by  affecting  a  thin  washy  colouring,  and 
a  hatching  style  of  pencilling.  But  when,  from 
accident  or  choice,  he  painted  in  the  manly  sub- 
stantial style  of  Vandyke,  he  was  very  little,  if  at 
all,  his  inferior.  It  shows  a  great  defect  of  judg- 
ment to  be  from  choice  wrong  when  we  know 
what  is  right.  Perhaps  his  best  portrait  is  that 
known  among  the  painters  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Blue  Boy."  It  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Buttall,  near  Newport  Market. 

There  are  three  different  eras  in  his  land- 
scapes. His  first  manner  was  an  imitation  of 
Ruysdale,  with  more  various  colouring ;  the  second 
was  an  extravagant  looseness  of  pencilling,  which, 
though  reprehensible,  none  but  a  great  master 
can  possess ;  his  third  manner  was  a  solid,  firm 
style  of  touch.  At  this  last  period  he  possessed 
his  greatest  powers,  and  was  (what  every  painter 
is  at  some  time  or  other)  fond  of  varnish.  This 
produced  the  usual  effects — improved  the  picture 
for  two  or  three  months,  then  ruined  it  for  ever  I 
With  all  his  intelligence  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
he  was  a  great  mannerist ;  but  the  worst  of  his 
pictures  have  a  value  from  the  facility  of  execution, 
which  excellence  I  shall  again  mention.  His 
groups  of  figures  are  for  the  most  part  very  pleas- 
ing though  unnatural,  for  a  town  girl  with  her 
clothes    in  rags  is  not  a  ragged   country  girl.. 
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Notwithstanding  this  remark  there  are  numberless 
instances  of  his  groups  at  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
or  by  a  fire,  in  a  wood,  etc.,  that  are  so  pleasing 
as  to  disarm  criticism.  He  sometimes  (like 
Murillo)  gave  interest  to  a  single  figure.  His 
"  Shepherd's  Boy,"  "  Woodman,"  "  Girl  and 
Pigs,"  are  equal  to  the  test  pictures  on  such  sub- 
jects. His  "  Fighting  Dogs,"  "  Girl  Warming 
Herself,"  and  some  others,  show  his  great  powers 
in  this  style  of  painting.  The  very  distinguished 
rank  the  "Girl  and  Pigs"  held  at  Mr.  Calonne's 
sale,  in  company  with  some  of  the  best  pictures  of 
the  best  masters,  will  fully  justify  a  commendation 
which  might  else  seem  extravagant. 

If  I  were  to  rest  his  reputation  upon  one  point, 
it  should  be  on  his  drawings.  No  man  ever 
possessed  methods  so  various  in  producing  effect, 
and  all  excellent.  His  washy  hatching  style  was 
here  in  its  proper  element.  The  subject  which  is 
scarce  enough  for  a  picture  is  sufficient  for  a 
drawing,  and  the  hasty  loose  handling,  which  in 
painting  is  poor,  is  rich  in  a  transparent  wash  of 
bistre  and  Indian  ink.  Perhaps  the  quickest 
effects  ever  produced  were  in  some  of  his  draw- 
ings, and  this  leads  me  to  take  up  again  his 
facility  of  execution.  Many  of  his  pictures  have 
no  other  merit  than  this  facility,  and  yet,  having 
it,  are  undoubtedly  valuable.  His  drawings  almost 
rest  on  this  quality  alone  for  their  value ;  but 
possessing  it  in  an  eminent  degree  (and  as  no 
drawing  can  have  any  merit  where  it  is  wanting), 
bis  works,  therefore,  in  this  branch  of  the  art, 
approached  nearer  perfection  than  his  paintings. 
If  the  term  facility  explain  not  itself,  instead  of  a 
definition  I  will  illustrate  it.  Should  a  performer 
of  middling  execution  on  the  violin  contrive  to 
get  through  his  piece,  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  he  has  not  failed  in  his  attempt.  Should 
Cramer  perform  the  same  music  it  would  be  so 
much  within  his  powers  that  it  would  be  executed 
with  ease.  Now  the  superiority  of  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  execution  of  a  Cramer  is  enjoyed 
from  the  facility  of  a  Gainsborough.  A  poor  piece 
performed  by  the  one,  or  a  poor  subject  taken  by 
the  other,  gives  more  pleasure  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated,  than  a  good  piece  of  music  or 
a  sublime  subject  in  the  hands  of  artists  that  have 
not  the  means  by  which  effects  are  produced  in 
subjection  to  them.  To  a  good  painter  or 
musician  this  illustration  is  needless,  and  yet  by 
them  only,  perhaps,  it  will  be  felt  and  understood. 

By  way  of  addition  to  this  sketch'  of  Gains- 
borough, let  me  mention  a  few  miscellaneous  par- 
ticulars. He  had  no  relish  for  historical  painting. 
He  never  sold,  but  always  gave  away  his  drawings, 
commonly  to  persons  who  were  perfectly  ignorant 
of  their  value.  He  presented  twenty  drawings  to 
a  lady  who  pasted  them  to  the  wainscot  of  her 
dressing-room.  Some  time  after  she  left  the 
house ;  the  drawings,  of  course,  became  the  tem- 
porary property  of  every  tenant.  Gainsborough 
made  little  laymen  for  human  figures.  All  the 
.  female  figures  in  his  "  Park  Scene  "  he  drew  from 
a  doll  of  his  own  creation.  He  modelled  his 
horses  and  cows,  and  knobs  of  coal  sat  for  rocks. 
Nay,  he  carried  this  so  far  that  he  never  chose  to 
paint  anything  from   invention   when    he   could 


have  objects  themselves.  The  limbs  of  trees 
which  he  collected  would  have  made  no  incon- 
siderable wood-rick,  and  many  an  ass  has  been 
led  into  his  painting-room.  He  disliked  singing, 
particularly  in  parts.  He  hated  the  harpsichord 
and  piano.  He  detested  reading;  but  was  so 
like  Sterne  in  his  jetters  that,  if  it  were  not  for  an 
originality  that  could  be  copied  from  no  one,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  formed  his  style 
upon  a  close  imitation  of  that  author.  He  had 
as  much  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  violin  as  in 
hearing  it.  I  have  seen  htm  for  many  minutes 
surveying  in  silence  the  perfections  of  an  instru- 
ment from  the  just  proportion  of  the  model  and 
beauty  of  the  workmanship. 

Gainsborough's  conversation  was  sprightly  but 
licentious.  His  favourite  subjects  were  music  and 
painting,  which  he  treated  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  common  topics,  or  any  of  a 
superior  cast,  he  thoroughly  hated,  and  always 
interrupted  by  some  stroke  of  wit  or  humour. 

The  indiscriminate  admirers  of  my  late  friend 
will  consider  this  sketch  of  his  character  as  far 
beneath  his  merit;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  my  wish  was  not  to  make  it  perfect,  but  just, 
The  same  principle  obliges  me  to  add,  that  as  to 
his  common  acquaintance  he  was  sprightly  and 
agreeable,  so  to  his  intimate  friends  he  was  sincere 
and  honest,  and  that  his  heart  was  always  alive 
to  every  feeling  of  honour  and  generosity. 

SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Gainsborough 
the  world  sustained  a  greater  loss  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  and  his  works  enable  me  to  give  a  sketch 
of  both,  which  if  short  shall  be  faithful. 

Sir  Joshua  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man 
of  genius  and  knowledge — in  his  profession  and 
out  of  it.  To  deny  this  would  be  absurd,  but  our 
assent  must  not  be  implicit  faith.  1  will  first  in- 
quire into  his  merits  as  an  artist,  and  then  as  a 
man  of  general  science. 

He  began  his  profession  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  his  works  were  soon  distinguished  by  an  ele- 
gance of  design  that  had  not  been  seen  in  Eng- 
land since  the  time  of  Kneller. 

To  balance  this  excellence  his  likenesses  were 
frequently  defective  and  his  colouring  cold  and 
weak;  but  this  must  be  considered  only  as  the 
genera)  character  of  his  performances  at  that  time, 
for  even  in  his  earliest  days  there  were  instances 
of  his  producing  pictures  of  merit.  A  very  few 
years  had  elapsed  before  it  was  observed  that  his 
pictures  were  changed  from  their  original  hue, 
and  the  change  in  some  was  so  great  as  to  oc- 
casion a  belief  that  the  colours  were  gone  off. 
Persons  who  were  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  painting  reported  that  Reynolds  knew  not  now 
to  fix  his  colours,  and  that  his  pictures  in  a  short 
time  would  cease  to  exist. 

As  this  matter  has  never  been  understood  I  will 
stop  a  moment  to  explain  it.  The  dead -co  louring 
of  his  pictures  at  this  period  was  little  else  than 
flake,  Prussian  blue,  and  lake.  All  the  laying-in 
consisted  of  these  three  tints.     When  the  picture 
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was  quite  dry  he  gave  it  a  warm  glaze,  which  sup- 
plied all  that  was  originally  wanting,  and  produced 
a  harmony  in  the  whole  that  was  very  agreeable 
and  seducing  to  the  eye  when  fresh  done ;  but  after 
a  while  the  drying-oil  (sometimes  exchanged  for 
varnish)  with  which  the  pictures  were  glazed 
turned  dark,  and  by  degrees  grew  more  and  more 
obscure,  until  the  effect  was  as  if  they  had  been 
covered  with  a  dirty  piece  of  hom.  There  are 
great  numbers  where  the  face  can  scarce  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  where  the  drapery  is  entirely  hid- 
den in  this  brown  crust.  The  colours  then  are 
not  gone  off  but  imprisoned — they  are  obscured 
beyond  the  reach  of  art  to  restore ;  and  all  pic- 
tures of  this  description  will  continue  to  grow 
worse  and  worse  until  the  change  of  the  oil  or 
varnish  has  attained  its  maximum. 

This  practice  (of  depending  so  much  upon  var- 
nish) occasioned  the  painters  to  whisper  that 
Reynolds  did  not  paint  fair,  and  that  he  dealt  too 
much  in  trick. 

I  dare  say  that  the  severest  censures  came  from 
himself,  and  he  at  last  grew  tired  of  a  practice  which 
he  knew  must  obstruct  his  progress  to  fame,  and 
began  at  last  to  paint  honestly.  The  first  picture 
that  I  recollect  after  this  change  of  manner  was 
the  portrait  of  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland — ad- 
mirable in  every  respect  I  It  was  followed  by 
many  others  truly  excellent ;  and  he  continued  in 
this  style  for  many  years. 

As  he  possessed  some  pictures  of  Rubens,  and 
might  see  as  many  as  he  pleased,  it  was  difficult 
not  to  be  seduced  by  their  splendour. 

I  once  heard  him  say  "that  a  single  picture  of 
Rubens's  was  enough  to  illuminate  a  room!" 
There  is  something  like  an  emanation  of  glory 
from  a  fine  picture  of  this  master  which  is  felt 
and  adored  by  a  kindred  genius.  In  one  of  the 
churches  at  Antwerp  is  a  picture  of  Rubens's  at 
the  high  altar,  which  seems  to  be  seen  by  its  own 
light,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  church. 

The  magic  of  colouring  was  the  favourite  pur- 
suit of  Sir  Joshua  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life ;  but,  like  other  eager  pursuers,  he  was  not 
always  in  the  right  track.  He  may  surely  be  sup- 
posed wrong  when,  to  obtain  force,  he  loaded  his 
lights  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  colour  that  the 
different  layers  and  touches  frequently  separated 
from  the  ground  merely  by  their  weight.  I  once 
heard  a  housemaid  complain  (wiping  the  floor) 
that  "  the  stuff  which  was  always  falling  from  that 
great  picture  made  the  room  in  a  perpetual  litter ! 
I  wish  it  would  all  come  down  at  once ! "  This 
excess  he  wisely  abandoned,  and  long  before  his 
death  he  considered  pictures  not  as  models  but 
surfaces. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  practice  that  he  in- 
troduced the  red  shadows  of  Rubens,  which, 
though  unnatural, are  the  chief  cause  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  pictures  by  that  master.  Gains- 
borough once  dealt  in  red  shadows,  and  as  he 
was  fond  of  referring  everything  to  nature,  or, 
where  nature  was  not  to  be  had,  to  something  sub- 
stituted for  it,  he  contrived  a  lamp,  with  the  sides 
painted  with  vermilion,  which  illuminated  the 
shadows  of  his  figures  and  made  them  like  the 
splendid  impositions  of  Rubens. 


After  Sir  Joshua  had  abated  something  of  the 
violence  of  these  shadows  he  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  art.  It  was  at  this  period  he  produced  his 
Venus  and  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  which 
will  make  his  name  equal  with  the  greatest  mas- 
ters. Of  the  Venus  there  is  a  small  duplicate 
with  some  small  variation.  The  colouring  is  at 
least  equal  to  Titian,  but  superior  to  that  painter 
in  elegance  of  design.  The  Cardinal  Beaufort 
has  a  warm  glaze  which  is  rather  too  apparent. 

He  had  tried,  if  not  all  things,  yet  many  things, 
and  held  fast  those  which  were  right,  but  in  one 
circumstance  he  was  ever  wrong.  In  common 
with  Vandyke,  and  a  host  of  other  painters,  he 
had  two  and  sometimes  three  different  points  of 
sight  in  the  same  picture. 

I  have  elsewhere  demonstrated  the  falsity  of 
this  practice  in  a  scientific  view,  and  its  ill  effect 
in  every  sense.  A  whole-length  portrait  of  a  child 
with  a  horizon  no  higher  than  its  ankles  gives  one 
the  idea  of  an  infant  as  tall  as  a  steeple,  which  is 
discordant  and  ridiculous.  One  of  his  prettiest 
pictures  was  a  child  with  such  a  horizon.  The 
above  observations  on  colouring  apply  equally  to 
his  portraits  and  histories 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  a 
painter  in  Exeter  called  Gandy,  of  whose  colour- 
ing Sir  Joshua  thought  highly.  I  heard  him  say 
that  on  his  return  from  Italy,  when  he  was  fresh 
from  seeing  the  pictures  of  the  Venetian  school, 
he  again  looked  at  the  works  of  Gandy,  and  that 
they  had  lost  nothing  in  his  estimation. 

There  are  many  pictures  of  this  artist  in  Exeter 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  portrait  Sir  Joshua 
seemed  most  to  value  is  in  the  ball  belonging  to 
the  College  of  Vicars  in  that  city,  but  I  have  seen 
some  very  much  superior  to  it.  It  has  been 
observed  that  Sir  Joshua  was  shy  of  painting  feet, 
and  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  toe  of  a  shoe 
peeping  out  from  a  petticoat.  There  is  some 
reason  for  this  remark,  but  many  things  might  be 
offered  to  excuse,  though  not  sufficient  to  defend 
the  practice. 

There  are  fewer  drawings  by  this  great  artist 
than  by  any  other  of  eminence.  Perhaps,  pre- 
vented by  more  important  occupations,  or  for  want 
of  early  practice,  he  might  not  possess  the  faculty 
of  producing  effect  by  chalks,  washing,  penning, 
or  any  of  the  numberless  methods  by  which  draw- 
ings-are made,  the  great  merit  of  which  consists 
of  effect  quickly  produced.  This  facility  cannot 
be  attained,  however  good  our  ideas  may  be, 
without  immense  practice.  Gainsborough  was 
for  ever  drawing,  and  had  this  facility,  but  there 
are  not  many  proofs  that  in  this  sense  Sir  Joshua 
drew  at  all.  His  judgment  of  pictures  differed 
from  connoisseurs  in  general,  was  peculiar,  and 
his  own.  Very  moderate  ones — to  the  common 
judge — he  has  spoken  highly  of,  and  very  good 
ones  upon  the  usual  principle,  he  has  much  under- 
valued. Hisown  collection,  with  some  illustrious 
exceptions,  and  the  little  attention  paid  to  Ralph's 
exhibition,  seem  to  justify  this  remark.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  an  artist  frequently  buys 
a  picture  for  its  possessing  something  that  is  of 
use  to  him,  and  which  is  undiscernible  by  the 
common  eye,  and  this  accounts  for  his  having 
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many  pictures  the  merit  of  which  was  only  known 
to  himself. 

It  was  not  apparent  that  Sir  Joshua  was  a 
scholar  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  but 
his  conversation  and  writings  showed  a  mind 
thoroughly  tinctured  with  modern  literature  and 
refinement.  There  is  much  ingenuity  and  ori- 
ginality in  all  his  academic  discourses ;  perhaps 
there  would  have  been  more  of  both  if  he  had 
dared  to  shake  off  the  fetters  in  which  long  lite- 
rary slavery  has  confined  us.  Where  he  has  done 
so — as  in  his  notes  on  Fresnoy,  and  his  Eloge  on 
Gainsborough — it  is  evident  that  he  could  think, 
and  think  justly,  for  himself.  His  style  is  simple 
and  unaffected,  and  perfectly  expressive  of  his 
ideas,  which,  in  fact,  is  saying  everything.  Those 
who  thought  his  discourses  had  been  corrected 
by  Dr.  Johnson  were  absurd  in  the  extreme.  Sir 
Joshua  knew  perfectly  well  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
the  last  man  in  the  world  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and,  besides,  must  be  confident  that  he  himself 
was  fully  equal  to  the  expression  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua,  it  is  true, 
were  intimate  friends,  but  they  were  as  unlike  in 
everything  as  two  sensible  men  could  be. 

This  matter  admits  of  proof ;  their  writings  bear 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  sub- 
ject, manner,  or  style.  Whatever  defects  a  critical 
eye  might  find  in  his  works,  a  microscopic  eye 
could  discover  none  in  his  heart. 

If  constant  good-humour  and  benevolence,  if 
the  absence  of  everything  disagreeable,  and  the 
presence  of  everything  pleasant  be  recommenda- 
tions for  a  companion,  Sir  Joshua  had  these 
accomplishments.  His  unfortunate  deafness 
occasioned  a  practice  of  toud  speaking  at  his 
table,  which  to  those  who  were  unused  to  it  was 
very  unpleasant ;  but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  the 
constant  resort  of  the  first  people  in  England  for 
rank  and  talents,  by  whom  Sir  Joshua  was  es- 
teemed and  beloved — and  this  is  the  utmost  to 
which  man  can  attain.  The  great,  the  wise,  the 
ingenious,  and  the  good  ever  considered  it  as  an 
honour  to  be  known  as  the  friends  and  intimates 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

With  the  same  freedom  that  I  have  sketched 
the  characters  of  these  two  great  painters  I  will 
set  their  merits  in  opposition  to  each  other — for 
the  usual  word  of  parallel  will  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose. Sir  Joshua  was  always  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation and  improvement  by  constantly  associating 
with  men  of  talents  and  learning.  Gainsborough 
avoided  the  company  of  literary  men,  who  were 
his  aversion  ;  he  was  better  pleased  to  give  than 
to  receive  information.  Sir  Joshua  (not  because 
he  was  deaf)  wanted  all  idea  and  perception  of 
music,  being  perfectly  destitute  of  ear.  Gains- 
borough had  as  correct  an  ear  as  possible,  and 
great  enjoyment  of  exquisite  instrumental  per- 
formance.    Vocal  music  he  did  not  relish. 

Sir  Joshua  considered  historical  painting  as  the 
great  point  of  perfection  to  which  artists  should 
aspire,  and  was  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  excel- 
lence. 

Gainsborough  either  wanted  conception  or 
taste  to  relish  historical  painting,  which  he  always 


considered  as  out  of  his  way,  and  thought  he 
should  make  himself  ridiculous  by  attempt- 
ing it. 

Sir  Joshua  never  painted  a  landscape,  except 
the  two  views  from  his  villa  at  Richmond — sub- 
jects altogether  improper  for  a  picture,  and  by  no 
means  happily  executed.  The  little  touches  of 
landscape  which  he  frequently  introduced  in  the 
background  of  portraits  were  in  a  much  superior 
style,  and  well  calculated  for  the  effect  in- 
tended. 

Gainsborough  painted  some  hundreds  of  land- 
scapes of  different  degrees  of  merit ;  some  little 
better  than  washed  drawings,  others  very  rich ; 
but  they  all  possessed  that  freedom  of  pencilling 
which  will  for  ever  make  them  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  an  artist. 

Sir  Joshua  never  painted  cattle,  shipping,  or 
other  subordinate  subjects. 

Gainsborough  painted  cattle  of  all  denomina- 
tions very  finely.  He  never  pretended  to  correct- 
ness of  rigging,  etc.,  but  I  have  seen  some  general 
effects  of  sea,  sea-coast,  and  vessels  that  have 
been  truly  masterly. 

Sir  Joshua  in  portraits  was  different  according 
to  the  era  of  his  practice.  In  his  best  times  his 
pictures  possessed  an  elegance  of  design — -pic- 
turesque draperies,  beautiful  disposition  of  parts 
and  circumstances,  and  certainly  were  superior  to 
those  of  all  other  artists. 

Gainsborough  was  always  sure  of  a  likeness; 
not  frequently  happy  in  attitude  or  disposition  of 
parts.  His  pencilling  was  sometimes  thin,  some- 
times rich  and  full,  but  always  possessing  a  facility 
of  touch  which,  as  in  his  landscapes,  makes  the 
worst  of  his  pictures  valuable. 

Sir  Joshua  made  very  few  drawings  ;  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  he  made  some,  but  as  I  never  saw  any 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  numerous,  nor  can 
I  say  anything  on  the  subject. 

Of  Gainsborough,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps 
there  are  more  drawings  existing  than  of  any  other 
artist,  ancient  or  modern.  I  must  have  seen  at 
least  a  thousand,  not  one  of  which  but  possesses 
merit,  and  some  in  a  transcendent  degree.  Two 
small  ones  in  slight  tint,  varnished,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Baring,  of  Exeter,  are  invaluable. 

Sir  Joshua,  as  an  author,  wrote  two  or  three 
papers  in  "  The  Idler,"  some  notes  for  Johnson's 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  few  other  incidental 
performances.  His  greatest  literary  work  is  his 
"Discourses  at  the  Royal  Academy,"  which  arc 
replete  with  classical  knowledge  in  his  art— ori- 
ginal observations,  acute  remarks  on  the  works  of 
others,  and  general  taste  and  discernment.  In 
his  "  Eloge  on  Gainsborough  "  are  traits  of  kind- 
ness and  goodness  of  heart,  exceedingly  affecting 
to  those  who  knew  the  subject.  His  discourses 
arc  collected  and  published  together.  They  will 
be  most  valued  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  their  excellence. 

Gainsborough,  so  far  from  writing,  scarcely  ever 
read  a  book — but  for  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend 
he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior. 

Sir  Joshua's  character  was  most  solid — Gains- 
borough's most  lively. 

Sir  Joshua  wished  to  reach  the  foundation  of 
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opinions.  The  swallow  in  her  airy  course  never 
skimmed  a  surface  so  lightly  as  Gainsborough 
touched  on  all  subjects ;  that  bird  could  not 
fear  drowning  more  than  he  dreaded  deep  disqui- 
sitions. 

Hitherto  we  have  marked  the  difference  in  those 
great  men.  In  one  thing,  and  I  believe  in  one 
only,  they  perfectly  agreed — they  each  possessed  a 
heart  full-fraught  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  the 
advancement  of  the  noble  art  they  professed — of 
kindness  to  their  friends — and  general  benevolence 


to  men  of  merit,  wherever  found  and  however 
distinguished. 

Gainsborough,  after  a  close  application  to 
painting  for  fifty  years,  said  on  his  death-bed, 
"  I  am  but  just  beginning  to  do  something,  and  my 
life  is  gone  1 "  I  could  repeat  expressions  of 
architects,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  grown  old  in 
the  study  of  their  professions,  to  the  same  purpose ; 
from  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  usual  term 
of  the  duration  of  our  faculties  is  not  sufficient  to 
attain  that  perfection  to  which  genuis  aspires. 


CURIOUS    VEHICLES    OF   LOCOMOTION. 


MAN,  no  doubt,  from  the  very  earliest  period, 
sought  some  vehicle  of  locomotion  other 
than  that  provided  by  his  own  limbs.  While 
yet  the  world  was  young — very  young — he  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  easier  to  bestride  some  four- 
footed  animal's  back  than  to  walk  when  on  a  long 
journey,  and  one  would  Like  to  know  which  was 
the  first  quadruped  selected.  The  barrow  or 
sledge  was  probably  the  very  first  vehicle  used  for 
the  transportation  of  heavy  articles  ;  it  would  na- 
turally suggest  itself  for  use  on  land  much  as  the 
raft  undoubtedly  did  for  the  water. 

On  a  bas-relief  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor  at 
Thebes  there  is  the  representation  of  a  barrow 

Erecisely  similar  to  those  at  present  in  use  by  the 
ondon  brewers'  draymen.  Later,  rollers  sug- 
gested themselves  for  moving  heavy  bodies ;  on 
the  same  bas-relief  a  kind  of  box  mounted  on 
bars  of  wood  turned  up  in  front,  exactly  like 
the  runners  of  a  rough  sledge,  is  shown  in 
progress  over  rollers.  The  latter  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  wheel,  which  ingenious  contrivance 
must  have  been  invented  at  a  very  early  period,  as 
chariots  were  in  common  use  by  all  the  Oriental 
nations  long  before  the  date  of  authentic  history. 
Who  was  the  inventor  ? 

Waggons,  open  or  covered,  were  also  known  in 
the  earliest  times :  among  the  Egyptians,  Persians, 
and  Syrians  they  were  covered  with  leather  or 
wood ;  among  the  Scythians  roofed  over  with 
thatch  like  the  top  of  a  beehive.  Something  very 
similar  to  the  first  is  shown  to  exist  at  the  present 
day  in  the  country  carts  of  Java,  and  to  the  second 
in  the  Bengalese  waggon.  As  early  sculptures  were 
more  often  the  representations  of  battles  than  of 
domestic  scenes,  we  know  more  of  the  chariot  than 
of  the  cart.  On  the  east  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Lnxor  is  the  sculptured  picture  of  a  victory  in 
which  one  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  chariots, 
and  which  was,  it  is  believed,  executed  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  epoch  of  Moses.  At  the 
battle  of  Gilgal  the  Philistines  are  stated  to  have 
had  thirty  thousand  chariots,  and  on  one  occasion 
David  took  four  thousand  of  them  from  the  enemy. 
Homer's  heroes  all  fought  in  chariots.  The  early 
Greek  examples  were  always  shell-shaped ;  those 


of  the  Egyptians  were  square.  One  reads  also  of 
solid  metallic  chariots,  brazen  and  bronze.  Hesiod 
records  the  fact  that  not  less  than  one  hundred 
varieties  of  wood  were  used  in  their  construction. 

When  once  wheels  and  axles  became  familiar, 
the  progress  of  carriage-building  was  rapid.  Eric- 
thonius,  being  lame,  introduced  a  wheeled  litter, 
or  coach,  for  his  own  use  into  Athens,  an  early 
forerunner  of  the  chariot  or  carriage.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  much  luxury  was  indulged 
in ;  their  pleasure-carriages  were  built  of  ebony  or 
other  fine  woods,  covered  or  inlaid  with  ivory,  gold, 
or  silver,  gilded  or  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  pic- 
tures, and  statues.  They  were  decorated  with  stuffs 
of  silk,  velvet,  and  tapestry  of  the  richest  colours, 
wrought  with  gold,  silver,  pearls,  or  precious 
stones,  while  on  the  seats  and  floors  were  spread 
the  softest  skins,  very  generally  dyed  purple.  The 
harness  was  of  soft  and  well-tanned  leather,  often 
worked  with  gold,  while  the  collar  or  neckstrap 
was  inlaid  with  shields  and  settings  of  gems.  The 
horses'  manes  were  interwoven  with  bands  or 
threads  of  gold,  or  were  drawn  in  locks  through 
golden  rings. 

The  vehicle  most  employed  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  Aptne,  a  light  two  or  four-wheeled  carriage, 
covered  and  surrounded  with  curtains,  and  the  in- 
terior fitted  with  cloth,  leather,  or  goatskins. 
Timoleon,  then  an  old  blind  man,  on  the  occasion ' 
of  an  important  debate,  is  said  to  have  driven  into 
the  forum  and  delivered  his  opinions  from  his 
apene.  Many  may  think  that  the  wickerwork  and 
basket  carriages  and  chaises  now  popular,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  are  of  modem  invention.  Not 
at  all;  the  Greeks,  had  basket  carriages,  which 
their  young  men  were  accustomed  to  use  for  racing 
purposes. 

The  Cisium,  a  kind  of  cabriolet  with  two,  three, 
or  even  four  horses,  was  the  most  generally  used 
Roman  vehicle.  It  was  simple  in  construction  ' 
and  had  no  cover.  It  was  the  post-chaise  of  tho 
Roman  Empire,  and  in  process  of  time,  for  pur- 
poses of  EDeed,  came  to  have  very  large  wheels. 
The  seats  were  soft- cushioned  and  suspended  in 
straps,  so  that  little  irregular  motion  was  felt. 
Seneca  says  "  you  may  write  long  and  comfort- 
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iibly  in  the  cisium."  The  pilentum  was  a  com- 
fortable carriage  with  half-round  canopy  roof  sup- 
ported on  four  thin  pillars,  while  there  were 
several  other  varieties  of  covered  family  carriages 
and  coaches  among  the  Romans. 

To  our  own  country  and  comparatively  modem 
times  may  seem  a  great  leap,  but  the  subject  is  a 
vast  one,  while  at  periods  there  has  been  retrogres- 
sion rather  than  progression  in  the  history  of 
vehicles  of  locomotion.  The  first  coach  used  in 
England  seems  to  have  made  its  appearance  in 
■5S7i  or  eight  years  after  its  introduction  to 
France.  Previous  to  this,  horsemanship  was 
universal,  and  most  women  in  any  higher  rank  of 
life  rode,  some  of  them  on  pillions,  seated  side- 
ways behind  their  husbands  or  servants.  Bad 
roads  were  the  main  cause  of  the  almost  universal 
use  or  pack-horses  for  the  transportation  of  goods. 
By  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  coaches  were,  under 
the  strange  name  of  "whirlicotes" — the  origin  of 
which  is  buried  in  obscurity — becoming  familiar. 
Elizabeth  began  with  two  horses,  and  never  used 
more  than  four ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  drove 
six,  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  outrival 
him,  eight  horses.  We  of  this  generation,  familiar 
with  cabs  and  hackney  coaches,  omnibuses  and 
street-cars,  are  apt  to  forget  that  they  are  very 
modern  luxuries  indeed.  Vehicles  were  first  let  for 
hire  in  Paris  in  1650,  and  these  were  probably  the 
first  so  employed  in  all  Europe. 

When  sedan  chairs — the  universal  vehicle  of 
China* — were  first  introduced  in  England,  the 
people  proclaimed  their  disgust  by  hooting  and 
Tailing  at  the  occupants,  "  loathing,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "  as  they  did,  that  men  should  be  brought 
to  as  servile  a  condition  as  horses."  "  Coaches 
and  sedans,"  quoth  the  waterman,  "  they  deserve 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  and  but  for  stop- 
ping the  channel  I  would  they  were  there,  for  I 
am  sure  where  I  was  wont  to  have  eight  or  ten 
fares  I  can  scarcely  get  two  the  whole  day."  The 
writer  of  a  tract  in  1673  deprecates  "  the  multitude 
of  stage  coaches  and  carriages  travelling  on  the 
roads,"  and  advises  Parliament  to  suppress  the 
former,  "  especially  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
London,"  while  he  recommends  that  the  latter 
should  be  forbidden  to  travel  more  than  thirty 
miles  a  day  in  summer  and  twenty-five  in  winter. 

The  familiar  camel — gimel,  djtnul,  game! — "  the 
ship  of  the  desert,"  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
earliest  of  four-footed  means  of  conveyance. 
There  is  a  very  common  popular  mistake  to  the 
effect  that  the  camel  has  two  humps  and  the 
dromedary  one,  whereas  either  may  have  two  or 
one,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  term  dromedary  is 
applied  to  the  finer  variety  kept  for  riding  pur- 
poses as  distinguished  from  beasts  of  burden. 
Although  this  valuable  animal — invaluable  in  the 
desert — can,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 


•  The  sedan  and  palanquin  are  still  the  null'  modes  of  r 
hnd  common  in  the  Celestial  Empire.    Ma 

.-1  preacul  10  the  Ernpctor  of  China,  the  ambassador  of  the  urpaditun, 
being  Lord  Macartney.  To  thin  day  they  remain  35  they  were  sent, 
■.landing  as  curiwitie.i  in  one  of  the  palaces.  Some  Engl ish  gentlemen 
a-l  rd  a  mandarin  why  they  wore  never  iiied.    The  answer  »a»  thai  it 

He  strongly  objected  to  the  coachman  ! 


make  ninety  miles  a  day,  it  is  more  remarkable  for 
unflagging  continuance  of  steady  pace  and  endur- 
ance than  for  speed.  The  dromedary  starts 
leisurely,  until  he  has,  with  practised  instinct, 
fairly  fitted  his  pace  to  the  measure  of  his  burden; 
then,  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum,  he  swings 
along,  and  any  one  mile,  if  timed,  will  be  found 
performed  in  just  so  many  minutes.  He  may 
quicken  his  pace  as  he  approaches  some  well- 
known  bivouac  or  watering-place ;  even  then  he  is 
comparatively  deliberate.  At  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
a  day*  he  goes  for  twenty  or  more  days  to  the 
familiar  song  of  the  Bedouin  or  the  Egyptian 
courier,  on  a  draught  of  water  once  in  three  days 
in  summer.  In  winter  he  can  last  out  six  or  more 
days,  his  repast  consisting  of  a  slender  supply  of 
paste  made  from  the  flour  of  the  dourha  grain 
mixed  with  a  little  water;  a  few  beans,  broken 
wheat,  or  dates  constitute  a  feast.  Apart  from 
merchandise,  of  which  in  the  caravans  they  will 
commonly  carry  600  or  700  pounds,  and  have  been 
known  to  carry  over  1,200,  they  are  often  era- 
ployed  to  convey  a  kind  of  litter,  in  which  the 
women  of  the  party  ride,  and  the  motion  ot  which 
is  said  to  be  comparable  to  that  of  a  ship  in  bad 
weather.  Precisely  the  same  is  said  of  elephant- 
riding.  The  author  of  "Rural  Life  in  Bengal" 
tells  us  that  their  pace  is  a  rapid  walk,  par- 
taking much  of  the  roughness  of  a  horse-trot 
without  its  regularity.  It  is  a  succession  of 
uneven  jerks,  to  which  it  requires  some  little 
time  to  become  accustomed.  Much  depends, 
however,  on  the  character  of  the  seat.  "The 
howdah,  although  it  enables  the  rider  to  sit  with 
the  face  forward,  and  thus  to  bear  the  action  in 
the  most  familiar  direction,  by  its  great  elevation 
increases,  of  course,  the  extent  of  motion,  whereas 
the  padded  seat,  called  a  charjumma,  by  fitting 
closely  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  has  less  violence 
in  its  action." 

The  Arabs  train  their  camels  with  as  much  care 
as  they  do  their  horses,  and  a  numerous  file  will 
respond  as  one  to  the  command  of  an  experienced 
driver.  The  following  story  well  illustrates  the  fact. 

The  Sherif  Abdallah-Monhabid  surprised  a 
Bekinsettlementandpillaged  it  thoroughly,  driving 
off  every  camel.  "  The  heroes  of  the  successful 
razzia  had  proceeded  some  distance  on  their  way 
homeward,  when  they  perceived  an  aged-,  and, 
apparently,  wretchedly  poor  woman  following 
them  on  foot.  When  required  to  give  an  account 
of  herself,  she  said  that  she  was  of  the  Bekins, 
but  having  lost  all  she  possessed  in  the  world,  she 
preferred  to  share  the  fate  of  her  dear  camels  or 
die.  She  asked  but  to  serve  with  them ;  slavery 
in  their  company  was  more  tolerable  than  life 
without  them.  To  an  Arab  there  was  nothing  in- 
credible in  this ;  and  when  she  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  mount  a  camel,  being  old  and  weary, 
and  unable  to  keep  up  with  them  on  foot,  they 
suffered  her  to  choose  a  dromedary  from  the  herd 
of  prizes.  She  selected  an  old  naga,  as  the  female 
dromedaries  are  called,  and  mounted  her  with  the 
air  of  an  accomplished  camel-woman. 


of  speed  attained  by  the  caravans  is  not  1 
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"  The  freebooters  had  not  gone  much  farther 
when  their  strange,  eccentric  captive  began 
cautiously  to  excite  her  steed  with  certain  peculiar 
gestures  and  slight  blows;  and  when  the  naga, 
which  she  had  chosen  from  among  her  own  herd, 
recognising  the  familiar  signal,  pushed  into  a  trot, 
she  uttered  a  shrill  cry  unintelligible  to  theSherifs 
men.  At  once  the  Bekin  dromedaries,  responding 
with  a  wild  rush  to  the  signal,  broke  from  the  line 
and  sped  away  after  the  brave  old  witch,  who  Bed 
with  all  the  speed  of  her  scudding  desert-ship. 
Away  she  flew  across  the  sea  of  sand,  her  ragged 
brown  burnoose,  and  her  long  grey  hair,  and  the 
fringed  tags  of  her  saddle-cloth  streaming  out  in 
the  wind,  as  with  long  neck  outstretched,  and 
head  almost  touching  the  ground,  and  gleaming 
eyeballs,  and  straining  flanks,  and  gaunt  legs 
flung  wide  in  monstrous  strides,  the  eager 
Nomanich  struck,  straight  as  the  bee's  flight,  for 
home.  A  weird  aspect  did  the  daring  hag  present 
as  the  black  outline  of  her  form  loomed,  sharp 
and  bold,  against  the  round  level  moon,  and  she 
tossed  her  stained  and  leathery  arms  aloft,  cheer- 
ing.on  the  wild  stampede  with  a  strange  unearthly 
hail.  Horsemen  and  hcdj'inmen  pursued  her  in 
vain."  A  few  clumsy  stragglers  of  her  herd  were 
all  that  they  recovered. 

The  "horse-litter"  of  early  date  was  an  en- 
larged version  of  the  hand-litter,  in  the  shafts  of 
which  horses  were  harnessed.  It  required  some 
training  in  the  horses  to  make  them  step  together; 
otherwise  the  motion  of  the  litter  was  .very 
eccentric.  They  had  not  a  very  long  reign  in  this 
country,  but  were  used  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  Spain.  A  Book  of  Travels,  referring  to 
about  the  year  i7zo,  says  that  "the  roads  of 
Spain  are  execrably  bad.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  kingdom  was  therefore,  except  by  the 
Fampeluna  road,  still  impassable  for  wheel 
carriages,  and  the  traffic  of  the  country  was  in  a 
great  measure  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
mules  and  litters,  and  their  proprietors.  These 
were  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  trans- 
ported passengers,  and  those  who  carried  goods. 
The  former  affected  a  higher  dignity,  and  had 
mule-litters,  on  which  the  traveller  who  was 
making  his  journey  was"  conveyed,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  a  sedan  chair — making  allowance, 
of  course,  for  some  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
vehicle ;  for  the  latter  was  long,  and  capable  of 
containing  two  persons  in  a  lounging  or  reclining 
attitude.  These  faced  each  other,  and  were  borne 
on  their  way  by  a  couple  of  mules,  placed  one  be- 
fore and  the  other  behind,  and  playing  their  parts 
between  the  shafts  much  like  a  couple  of  chairmen. 
Each  litter  was  accompanied  by  the  proprietor  and 
his  servant,  both  also  mounted  on  mules,  which 
occasionally  relieved  those  which  supported  the 
litter."  In  England  and  other  countries  they  were 
employed  for  ladies  and  invalids ;  and  frequently 
as  hearses.  They  could  be  used  in  narrow  and 
difficult  places,  and  over  many  routes  where 
-wheeled  carriages  would  have  been  impracticable. 
The  Takluravan,  used  in  Persia  to  this  day,  is  a 
modified  version  of  the  same  idea,  reaching  almost 
the  dignity  of  the  palanquin.  It  has  a  lattice  door 
and   rounded  tilt  top,  and  looks  not  unlike  a 


peripatetic  meat-safe.  The  Chinese  palanquin — 
that  of  a  high  functionary — is  carried  by  eight 
bearers,  and  usually  preceded  by  two  Tartar  out- 
riders mounted  on  ponies. 

The  sledge  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
earliest  conveyances.  In  different  parts  of  the 
world  it  is  drawn  by  dogs,  reindeer,  ponies,  or 
horses  ;  but  however  it  may  differ  in  size  and  form, 
the  first  principles  of  its  construction  remain  the 
same.  In  a  country  like  Russia,  where  snow  lies 
on  the  ground  about  half  the  year,  and  where  rail- 
ways are  few,  it  is  a  most  important  vehicle.  In 
Siberia  nearly  all  the  merchandise  waits  for  the 
winter,  when  it  can  be  carried  for  half  the  cost  of 
transportation  in  summer.  In  summer,  too,  the 
traveller  encounters  clouds  of  dust,  flies,  and 
mosquitos;  miles  of  swamps,  and*  innumerable 
streams  and  rivers,  have  to  be  waded  or  crossed  in 
some  way.  But  packed  up  and  literally  smothered 
in  furs,  he  travels  in  winter  in  a  comfortable  sledge, 
over  a  road  made  comparatively  easv  by  King 
Frost. 

The  great  Siberian  overland  route  from  Moscow 
to  the  extremities  of  Eastern  Siberia  is  crossed  in 
this  manner  with  ease.  Colonel  Knox  tells  us  that 
his  soup  was  in  cakes  like  small  bricks,  and  their 
.  bag  of  it  reminded  him  of  the  days  when  he  used 
to  assist  an  amateur  geologist  in  gathering  speci- 
mens of  metamorphic  rocks.  Roast  beef  looked 
like  red  granite,  and  was  usually  carved  with  an 
axe,  while  chickens  and  partridges  resembled 
petrifactions  from  the  Silurian  period.  When  they 
dined  on  the  second  day  he  brought  a  bottle  of 
champagne  from  his  sledge,  and  found  it  as  hard 
as  the  heart  of  Nena  Sahib.  But  everybody 
seemed  in  the  jolliest  health  and  spirits,  and  the 
sledge  sped  along  over  the  frozen  fields  at  the  rate 
of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  In  this  manner 
Colonel  Knox  travelled  3,600  miles. 

A  steam  ice-carriage,  moving  on  runners  in  the 
place  of  wheels,  has  been  used  in  America  in 
winter.  It  consists  of  an  iron  boat  with  com- 
modious cabin  mounted  on  runners.  It  is  pro- 
palled  by  steam  applied  to  a  single  driving-wheel, 
penetrating  the  ice  "with  an  elastic  graduating 
pressure,"  and  is  steered  from  a  pilot-house  placed 
on  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel.  Ice-boats  carry- 
ing sail  are  common  on  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  winter. 

The  Government  couriers  suffer  much  from  loss 
of  sleep.  As  they  are  bound  to  continue  their 
journey,  they  will  often  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes' 
nap  at  the  stations  while  the  horses  are  being 
changed.  During  the  Crimean  War,  a  courier 
arrived  one  day  with  important  despatches  from 
Sevastopol,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  deliver 
to  no  one  but  the  Emperor.  Waiting  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  palace  he  fell  asleep.  When  the 
chamberlains  came  to  take  him  to  the  imperial 
presence  they  were  quite  unable  to  rouse  him. 
The  attendants  shook  him,  and  made  so  much 
noise — all  to  no  purpose — as  to  bring  the  emperor 
to  the  ante-room.  Nicholas  ordered  them  to 
desist,  and  then,  standing  near  the  officer,  said  in 
an  ordinary  voice,  "  Your  horses  are  ready,  your 
excellency."  The  officersprang  to  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  greatly   to    the    delight   of   the    astute 
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emperor,  and  to  his  own  confusion,  when  he  found 
where  he  was. 

Among  Russian  conveyances,  the  droschky 
takes  the  first  place.    The  real  Russian,  or  Mos- 

'  cow,  droschky  is  simply  a  bench,  covered  with 
cloth,  mounted  on  clumsy  springs,  on  four  wheels, 

i  with  a  little  perch  in  front,  which  the  driver  be- 
strides. You,  the  passenger,  have  practically  the 
choice  of  sitting  astride  or  sideways  on  the  bench. 
"  It  may,"  says  Mr.  Sala,  "  perhaps  serve  to  give  a 
more  definite  and  pictorial  idea  of  the  droschky  if 
I  describe  it  as  a  combination  of  elongated  side- 
saddle and  an  Irish  outside  car.  The  abominable 
jolting,  dirt,  and  discomfort  of  the  whole  crazy 
vehicle  forcibly  recall,  too,  that  Hibernian  institu- 
tion. There  is  a  leathern  paracrotte  on  either 
side,  to  prevent  the  mnd  from  the  wheels  flying  up 
into  your  face,  and  the  bases  of  these  paracrottes 
serve  as  steps  to  mount,  and  are  a  slight  protection 
in  the  way  of  footing  against  your  tumbling  out  of 
the  ramshackle  concern  into  the  mud;  but  the 
imbecility  or  malevolence  of  the  droschky - 
builder  has  added  a  tin  or  pewter  covering  for 
this  meagre  flooring,  and  as  your  bones  are  being 
rattled  over  the  Russian  stones,  your  feet  keep  up, 
an  incessant  and  involuntary  skating  shuffle  on 
this  strange  pewter  pavement.  There  is  nothing 
to  hold  on  by,  save  the  driver  and  a  sort  of  saddle- 
pummel  turned  the  wrong  way  at  the  hinder  end 
of  the  bench.  The  droschky  rocks  from  side  to 
side,  threatening  to  tip  over  altogether  at  every 
moment."  Mr.  Sala  thinks  it  would  be  expe- 
dient, when  a  foreigner  takes  his  first  airing  in 
one  of  these  vehicles,  that  he  should  be  tied  to 
the  bench,  or  at  least  that  his  coat-tails  should 
be  nailed  to  it.  While  watting  for  a  fare,  the  driver 
has  a  habit  of  abandoning  the  splash-board  and 
reclining  at  full  length  on  his  back  on  the  droschky 
bench,  there  to  snore  peacefully,  oblivious  of  pas- 
sengers, unmindful  of  the  stick.  It  would  perhaps 
be  more  correct  to  say,  to  the  full  length  of  his 
trunk,  for  the  bench  is  only  long  enough  for  his 
body  down  to  the  knees,  and  his  big-booted  legs 
dangle  comfortably  down  among  the  wheels.  He 
wears  a  long  caftan,  or  coat,  tight  in  the  waist  and 
loose  in  the  skirts,  generally  of  dark  blue ;  a  pair 
of  baggy  blue  or  pink-striped  breeches ;  a  girdle, 
once  scarlet,  and  a  brass  badge. 

The  Russian  drivers  on  Russian  country  roads 
receive  as  much,  and  frequently  much  more, 
stick  than  their  cattle,  but,  in  the  capital,  words 
serve  as  well  as  blows.  "  I  remember,"  says  the 
writer  just  quoted,  "a  young  Russian  gentleman 
describing  to  me  his  overland  kibitka  journey 
from  Moscow  to  Warsaw.  He  travelled  with  his 
mother  and  sister ;  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  he  described  to  me,  in  freezing  accents,  the 
horrors  of  his  situation,  compelled  as  he  was  to 
sit  outside  the  kibitka  by  the  side  of  the  ischvost- 
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chik — or,  rather,  yemschik  i  for  when  the  droschky- 
driver  drives  post-horses  be  becomes  a  postilion, 
whether  he  bestrides  his  cattle  or  the  splash- 
board. '  Outside  I '  I  said.  '  Was  there  no  room 
inside  the  carriage  ? '  'Oh  yes  I  plenty  of  room,' 
was  the  naive  reply  of  this  young  gentleman ; 
'  but,  you  see,  I  had  to  sit  on  the  box  because  we 
had  no  servant  with  us.  and  there  was  nobody  to 
beat  the  postilion  I '  "*  Just  as,  in  the  old  days 
of  Irish  posting,  it  was  customary  to  start  the  near 
leader  with  a  sharp  blow,  so  the  signal  for  de- 
parture to  a  kibttka-driver  has  often  been  a  sound- 
ing thwack  across  the  shoulders. 

The  Telyaga,  another  Russian  vehicle  greatly 
used  in  the  country  districts,  is  commonly  some 
seven  feet  long,  and  wide  enough  for  two  to  recline 
in  its  curved  body.  It  is  filled  with  blankets  and 
furs,  and  has  a  round-topped  hood.  There  is 
little  room  for  baggage  in  the  boot,  and  the 
Russian  traveller  always  takes,  in  place  of  trunks 
and  boxes,  a  soft  leather  long  bag,  which  can  for 
the  nonce  be  utilised  as  a  pillow.  The  body  of 
the  vehicle  is  mounted  on  long  and  more  or  less 
elastic  poles,  eight  to  twelve  feet  between  the 
fore  and  hind  wheels. 

Another  curiosity  among  carriages,  which  looks, 
as  one  writer  tells  us,  "  like  a  gig  trying  to  spread 
itself,"  is  the  Cuban  volants,  which  may  be  met 
also  in  other  Spanish -American  countries,  and  has 
an  enormously  long  pair  of  shafts.  These,  con- 
sisting of  two  long  poles,  thin  and  elastic,  go 
back  to  the  extreme  rear  of  the  body,  and  act  as 
springs.  It  is  the  national  vehicle  of  Cuba, 
Though  not  quite  so  common  in  the  city  of 
Havana  as  formerly,  it  is  still  in  favour  as  a 
private  carriage.  The  seat,  broad  enough  for 
two,  is  placed  midway  between  the  two  immense 
wheels  and  the  horse,  giving  a  very  rocky,  see- 
sawy  kind  of  motion  to  the  occupants.  It  has  a 
cover  like  a  chaise-top,  with  a  curtain  of  heavy 
cloth,  to  be  buttoned  from  the  dasher  to  the 
front  of  the  top  in  rainy  or  very  sunny  weather. 
The  negro  driver  rides  the  horse.  He  is  a 
magnificent  fellow  in  his  way,  with  blue  coat 
trimmed  with  bright  braid  and  gold  lace,  yellow 
breeches,  huge  top  boots  and  spurs,  and  fur- 
spreading  Panama  hat.  He  sits  proudly  in  his 
high  saddle,  and  cracks  his  long  whip  as  he 
dashes  up  and  down  the  drive.  When  the  top  is 
put  back,  and  the  seat  occupied  by  a  couple 
of  Spanish  donas  dressed  in  showy  materials, 
and  their  heads  uncovered,  except  by  masses  of 
dark  hair,  it  has  a  very  jaunty  appearance.  Not 
unfrequently  there  is  a  small  middle  seat,  called 
the  nilia  hontta  (pretty  girl),  in  which  case  a  third 
beauty  can  be  added  to  the  party. 

From  "  one-horse  "  conveyances  to  "  one- 
wheel"  is  an  easy  transition.  Many  years  ago  an 
invention,  called  a  one-wheel  coach,  was  tried  in 
America.  The  vehicle  consisted  of  a  large  hollow 
wooden  wheel,  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  six 
feet  wide.  The  horses  were  placed  inside,  and 
propelled  it  along  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
caged  squirrel  makes  its  wheel  revolve.     Slats 
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were  nailed  on  the  inside  floor  of  the  wheel,  by 
which  the  horse  obtained  foothold.  In  the  centre 
was  a  small  iron  shaft,  from  which  were  suspended 
hangers,  which  supported  four  comfortable  sofas 
for  passengers  ;  the  wheel  revolved  freely,  and  the 
seats  remained  in  equilibrium.  The  arrangement 
for  guiding  or  steering  the  carriage  enabled  it  to 
make  a  much  shorter  turn  than  could  a  coach.  A 
successful  trial  was  made  of  one  of  these  carriages. 
It  was  filled  by  a  party  of  fourteen  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  two  heavy  draught  horses  pre- 
viously trained  to  propel  them.  A  distance  of 
five  miles  was  made  in  twenty-five  minutes.  The 
horses  were  not  confined  in  harness,  but  travelled 
as  it  were  on  an  endless  plank  road, — after  the 
fashion  of  the  donkey  at  the  famous  Carisbrook 
well. 

A  gipsy's  caravan  has  been  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  comfortable  of  all  modes  of  conveyance, 

firovided  one  is  in  no  hurry.  Apropos  of  such, 
et  us  in  conclusion  teli  a  little  story.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, when  prime  minister,  feeling  out  of  sorts 
one  uncomfortable  chilly  day,  ordered  one  of  his 
subordinates  to  get  him  a  specially  comfortable 


carriage  to  go  home  from  the  office.  The  sub, 
who  was  much  of  a  pet,  was  also  a  wag.  He 
trotted  off  to  Tothill  Fields,  and  in  half  an  hour  a 
message  was  sent  up  to  the  minister  to  say  that 
his  carriage  was  waiting.  Down  came  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  there  at  the  official  door  was  a  vehicle 
lofty  and  broad — very  like  a  bos  in  fact — with 
a  yellow  body,  scarlet  wheels,  two  windows 
with  green  blinds,  and  a  street-door  with  a  brass 
knocker,  and  flight  of  steps  at  the  rear.  From  the 
roof  protruded  a  stove-pipe,  and  the  minister 
could  see,  "  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully 
curled,"  that  there  was  a  fire  inside.  It  was  in 
fact  a  hawker's  caravan.  "  Who  sent  this  thing 
here  ?"  cried  Lord  Melbourne,  half  angry  and  half 
amused.  "  Mr.  J.,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  heard 
your  lordship  say  you  wanted  a  specially  com- 
fortable carriage,  and  this  is  the  most  comfortable 
he  knows  of."  "  Tell  that  young  vagabond  to  keep 
out  of  my  way,"  were  the  last  words  heard  as  his 
lordship  retreated  upstairs  again.  And  he  did,  for 
a  day  or  two,  till  the  storm  had  blown  over,  and 
the  worthy  prime  minister  was  as  ready  to  laugh  at 
the  joke  as  anybody  else. 
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A  GREAT  revolution  has  taken  place,  within 
the  recollection  of  people  who  cannot  yet  be 
termed  "old,"  in  the  whole  tone  and  manner 
of  female  education.  The  standard  has  been 
raised  from  a  mediocre  level  of  comparatively 
small  attainments  to  one  so  high  and  so  exacting 
that  ordinary  parents  are  beginning  to  count  the 
cost  and  spend  much  serious  thought  on  the 
results  of  the  change.  From  Lady  Jane  Grey 
downwards  a  long  list  of  the  noblest  of  their  sex 
have  shown  us  that  a  woman  can  make  "  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  agree,"  and  that  the  highest 
intellectual  attainments  can  be  combined  with  the 
most  serviceable  domestic  virtues.  But  that  which 
can  be  is  not  always  that  which  it;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  if  parents  are  beginning  to  inquire  whe- 
ther their  girls  would  not  be  happier  and  better 
without  so  exalted  an  ideal  of  culture.  Si  le  jeu 
vaut  la  chandelte,  bien !  savs  the  French  proverb, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  a  reactionary  tone  of  feel- 
ing is  beginning  to  question.  Does  the  result 
attained  sufficiently  repay  the  prodigal  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money,  and  physical  exhaustion  ? 
Is  it  a  prudent  proceeding  to  squander  as  much 
brain  energy  and  vital  strength  as  nature  intends 
to  last  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  in  precocious  tri- 
umphs of  the  memory  before  the  scholar  has 
reached  the  age  of  nineteen  ?  Now,  without 
answering  these  general  questions,  we  would 
touch  one  minor  branch  of  the  subject  which  has 
happened  to  come  a  good  deal  under  our  personal 
and  practical  observation. 

Modem  languages  have  very  properly  become 
matter  of  thorough  study,  instead  of  mere  super- 
ficial acquaintance  ;  and  a  young  lady's  education 


is  scarcely  thought  complete  unless  she  has 
spent  two  or  three  years  in  some  school  abroad, 
it  being  justly  concluded  that  by  no  other  method 
is  she  likely  to  attain  a  pure  accent  and  idiom. 
So,  while  the  eldest  daughter  is  "finishing"  her 
studies  at  an  expensive  seminary,  or  is  perhaps 
graduating  at  Girton  or  Nun eh am,  the  second 
girl  will  often  be  sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen— or 
even  younger — to  a  school  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  one  in  France 
or  Belgium.  We  wish  to  limit  our  remarks  exclu- 
sively to  these  latter  circumstances.  The  schools 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  differ,  in  many  esscn  - 
'-tial  characteristics,  from  those  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. We  have  seen  something  of  their  internal 
workings,  and  heard  more,  and  that  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  has  given  us  a  decidedly  favourable 
impression.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  they 
are  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  whereas  the  majority  of  French  schools 
are  Roman  Catholic.  The  difference  of  tone  is 
more  marked  than  those  who  have  never  lived, 
successively,  under  the  auspices  of  each  would 
readily  believe.  The  Protestant  schools  in  France 
possess  many  of  the  same  merits,  and  nearly  all 
the  same  diversity  of  mental  and  moral  atmo- 
sphere. We  have  nothing  to  say  against,  or  indeed 
about,  them,  the  subject  under  discussion  in  this 
paper  being  solely  those  far  more  numerous  rival 
establishments  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  schools 
directly  under  the  supervision  and  sanction  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whose  names  crowd  the  pages  of 
nearly  every  Educational  Registry  in  London,  and 
whose  prospectuses  outnumber  those  of  Protestant 
schools  upon  the  table  of  every  scholastic  agent. 
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Strange  to  say,  not  one  parent  in  a  dozen  takes 
the  trouble  to  inquire  particularly  on  this  head. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  the 
remark:  "We  have  no  objection  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  school;  all  we  desire  is  that  our  girls 
shall  learn  to  speak  French  with  the  fluency  and 
correctness  of  a  native  j  and  as  their  elder  sisters 
must  necessarily  have  a  good  deal  spent  on  their 
education  jttst  now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
some  Pension  that  is  not  very  expensive."  Here  lies 
the  difficulty — in  many  cases  the  positive  delusion 
— on  the  part  of  English  fathers  and  mothers.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  telling  them  they  will  scarcely 
find,  in  all  France  or  Belgium,  a"  cheap"  school 
to  which  they  would  desire,  did  they  know  what 
they  were  doing,  to  send  their  young  daughters. 
There  may  possibly  be  desirable  exceptions,  but 
it  is  expedient  to  inquire  closely.  They  must 
either  be  willing  to  pay  a  considerable  (we  do 
not  at  all  say  unfair)  amount  for  good  tuition  in 
those  countries,  or  they  will  have — whether  they 
know  it  or  not — to  give  a  price  for  good  accent 
and  idiom  which,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  a 
very  dear  one  for  even  more  valuable  acquire- 
ments. 

Miss  Sewell,  in  her  readable  and  useful  set  of 
sketches,  lately  published  under  the  title  of 
"Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  an  Elderly  Lady," 
has  uttered  a  warning  or  two  on  this  subject ;  but 
it  has  long  appeared  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  matter 
— and  a  very  important  one — painfully  little  known 
to  those  whom  it  most  concerns.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  larger  number  of  tourists, 
when  they  do  travel  on  the  Continent,  scarcely 
leave  the  beaten  tracks  laid  down  for  them  by 
Murray  and  Bcedecker.  Of  French  domestic  life 
they  have  little  opportunity  to  learn  anything ;  of 
the  secluded  interior  of  French  schools  simply 
nothing  at  all.  They  choose  for  their  children 
from  the  prospectuses  shown  to  them  by  an  agent, 
or  the  eulogiums  bestowed  on  a  school  by  some 
one  who  very  likely  knows  as  little  about  it,  to  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  as  themselves. 
Perhaps  they  even  go  and  see  it,  on  their  way 
through  Paris  or  Brussels  to  the  Rhine ;  they  are 
received  by  a  well-dressed  Instilulrice,  who  wel- 
comes them  with  fascinating  politeness,  shows 
them  through  classes  and  dormitories,  which  of 
course  look  at  their  best  for  the  occasion,  and  who 
promises  everything  they  can  possibly  ask  for. 
All  appears  couleur-de-rose,  and  an  arrangement  is 
speedily  come  to — one  more   pupil  is  added  to 

Mdlle 's  list,   a  month   or  even  a   quarter's 

"  pension  "  is  paid  in  advance,  and  the  girl  is  left 
behind,  while  her  relatives  return  home  or  pursue 
their  journey.  The  chances  of  her  fate  are  three- 
fold, and  as  easy  to  be  discriminated  under  as 
many  headings.  First,  if  it  is  an  expensive  establish- 
ment (ranging  from  100  fr.  per  month  to  twice 
and  thrice  that  amount),  and,  still  more,  if  it  is  a 
Protestant  high-class  school,  she  has  every  like- 
lihood of  being  fairly  well  off,  physically,  morally, 
and  educationally.  Secondly,  if  it  chance  to  be  a 
convent  school,  she  will  be  well  taken  care  of,  and 
by  no  means  unhappy ;  but  it  is  too  probable  that 
no  means  will  be  left  untried,  in  an  underhand 
way,  of  tampering  with  and  undermining  her  Pro- 


testantism. Thirdly,  if  economy  has  been  chiefly 
studied,  and  what  seems  "an  excellent  bargain  ' 
been  struck,  arranging  forwhat  are  called  "  mutual 
terms,"  of  an  hour  or  two  given  daily  in  English, 
and  only  40  to  50  francs  "pension"  per  month, 
beware— the  remainder  of  the  price  will  probably 
be  paid  in  a  manner  that  would  fill  parents  with 
consternation  did  they  but  know  what  it  was  they 
had  really  bargained  for  1 

We  believe  we  are  strictly  within  the  rule,  provc- 
able  by  fact  and  experience — whatsoever  occa- 
sional exceptions  may  seem  to  infringe  it — when 
we  state  our  conviction  that  a  good  French  school 
is  always  expensive,  and  that  cheap  ones  almost 
invariably  mean  concomitants  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks.  We  have  seen  things  ourselves,  we  have 
heard  them  again  and  again  from  the  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  persons  well  known  to  us,  we 
have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  them  by  agents 
and  by  old  residents,  which  would  make  English 
mothers  think  well  before  sending  their  young 
girls  alone  into  any  but  an  establishment  of 
which  they  were  exceedingly  well  informed. 
For  instance,  good  and  sufficient  food  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  '  health  of  a  grow- 
ing girl  in  her  teens,  and  it  is  the  very  last 
thing  she  will  be  sure  of  obtaining  in  many  an 
inferior  French  pension.  The  native  pupils,  we 
assure  you,  by  no  means  always  obtain  it  for 
themselves.  We  knew,  in  years  not  so  very  long 
gone  by,  of  one  or  two  such  schools,  we  have 
been  told  of  many  more  by  others,  where  the 
French  Pensionairet  themselves  were  devoutly 
thankful  to  be  given  pieces  of  dry  bread  between 
meals — nay,  would  make  forays  into  the  kitchen 
and  actually  steal  it  from  sheer  hunger !  An 
accomplished  French  lady,  who  bad  taken  high 
certificates,  and  been  engaged  for  years  in  teach- 
ing with  credit  and  talent,  once  informed  us,  in  a 
burst  of  confidence,  that  she  had  found  it  so 
again  and  again  in  the  establishments  in  which 
she  had  taught.  And  one  of  the  oldest  English 
residents  in  Paris,  only  a  few  weeks  after,  rcpeatca 
to  us  a  precisely  similar  statement,  declaring  how, 
to  his  knowledge,  many  girls  every  year  are  com- 

Eelled  to  leave  the  pensions  where  their  parents 
ave  paid  three  or  even  six  months  in  advance, 
literally  from  not  getting  food  enough,  or  of  suffi- 
ciently wholesome  quality,  to  eat.  Our  own  ob- 
servations, during  more  than  one  sojourn  in  Paris 
and  its  environs,  convinced  us  that  he  was  assert- 
ing nothing  beyond  the  sober  fact. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  sanitary 
arrangements,  so  difficult  to  handle  in  polite  print, 
so  unspeakably  important  to  the  health  of  a  grow- 
ing girl  occupied  in  the  sedentary  pursuits  of 
education.  Cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  other 
laws  of  hygiene,  must  by  no  means  be  taken  for 
granted  as  existent  in  a  French  pension,  but 
inquiries  are  eminently  necessary  ere  you  leave 
your  young,  shy,  delicately-nurtured  daughter 
alone  among  foreigners. 

There  are,  too,  other  dangers  to  be  considered 
than  these  mere  bodily  ones.  If  you  could 
hear  the  conversation  that  goes  on  behind  the 
backs — and  sometimes  before  the  faces — of  the 
head  teachers ;  if  you  could  listen  to  the  jokes 
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made  and  freely  laughed  over,  and  read  the 
books  smuggled  into  playgrounds  during  the 
rkriation,  or  even  openly  lent  as  a  means  of 
perfecting  knowledge  of  the  language  1 — surely 
you  would  think  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
too  young  to  be  launched  into  this  sort  of  thing 
all  by  herself.  A  woman  grown  can  shun  its 
perils,  and  it  is  her  own  fault  if  the  slightest 
taint  of  this  mischief  touches  her ;  but  a  mere 
child,  ignorant  and  home-bred,  how  is  she  to 
escape  having  the  bloom  of  refinement  rubbed 
off,  to  say  the  least  of  it  ?  .  To  such,  again,  in  the 
most  careful  and  precise  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools — where  all  fear  of  what  we  just  hinted 
at  is  needless,  because  the  pupils  are  thoroughly 
well  overlooked  in  both  lesson  and  play  hours — 
there  still  remains  the  risk  of  religious  perversion. 
Pray  do  not  put  this  aside  as  a  mere  phantom, 
raised  by  the  fidgetiness  of  an  over-anxious  Pro- 
testantism ;  it  is  a  most  grave  reality,  and  very 
many  proselytes  has  Rome  gained  by  this  means. 
The  verbal  promise  "not  to  interfere  in  religious 
matters"  may  be  adhered  to  in  the  letter,  but  it 
is  extremely  likely  to  be  broken  in  the  spirit.  The 
unsuspecting  pupil  is  taken  to  witness  imposing 
religious  ceremonies — just  by  way  of  amusement, 
of  course;  is  put  in  the  way  of  hearing  clever 
controversial  sermons,  and  given  charming  little 
Jesuit  books  to  read,  the  exalted  piety  of  which 
blinds  her  inexperienced  mind  to  the  false  doctrine 
so  dextrously  intertwined  with  each  thrilling  tale 


or  touching  manual  of  devotion.  We  can  smite, 
in  after  years,  at  the  meretricious  gaudiness  of  the- 
ritual  and  the  illogical  falsity  of  the  literature,  but 
is  it  so  certain  to  be  discerned  aright  at  the  senti- 
mental, excitable,  and  untaught  age  between  four- 
teen and  twenty  ?  In  the  immediate  circle  of  our 
own  acquaintance  we  have  two  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary—girls sent  all  by  themselves  to  be  educated 
in  Romish  schools,  and  whose  Protestant  faith 
was  not — of  course!  oh,  no  I — in  the  least  meddled 
with,  only  somehow  in  each  case  the  young  scholar 
turned — "  quite  of  her  own  accord  " — to  the 
"ancient  faith,"  and  abjured  that  of  her  own 
country  and  kindred,  to  the  great  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  her  family. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chances  to  be  met  with, 
a  portion  of  the  possible  price  to  be  paid,  by 
young  girls  sent  alone  to  acquire  a  French  accent 
in -a  foreign  school.  Remember,  we  have  by  no 
means  said  that  they  are  the  necessary  and  in- 
evitable risks  incurred  by  every  one  who  sojourns 
in  a  French  pension.  There  are  Protestant  schools 
beyond  the  Channel  bearing  the  highest  character,, 
and  there  are  also  first-rate  Roman  Catholic 
establishments,  where,  by  paying  a  due  price,  very 
admirable  education  can  be  obtained  ;  but — such 
at  least  is  our  own  strong  opinion,  confirmed  by 
not  a  little  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject — 
there  are  very  few  cheap  ones  where  English, 
parents  can  safely  send  their  inexperienced  girls. 
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VIII.—  BLBCTRIC    POWER. 


WE  have  already  seen  how  the  electric  current 
can  be  made  to  produce  light  and  distribute 
it  over  a  considerable  area.  We  have  now 
to  see  how  mechanical  power  can  be  transmitted 
by  the  same  agency  to  great  distances.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  convey  power  to  a 
distance  by  means  of  compressed  air  or  long  belts 
and  shafting ;  but  in  either  case  the  distances  have 
been  comparatively  short.  Electricity,  however, 
will  travel  as  far  as  wire  can  lead  it,  and  hence  it 
offers  us  a  mode  of  distributing  power  to  a  number 
of  machines  situated  many  miles  apart,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  telegrams  arc  now  recorded  or  elec- 
tric lamps  fed. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent flowing  in  a  wire  was  capable  of  producing 
mechanical  effects,  and  therefore  of  "  transmitting 
power."  The  ordinary  electric  bell  is,  in  fact,  a 
case  in  point.  Here  the  current  passes  through 
the  coils  of  a  small  electro-magnet,  and  thereby 
attracts  the  armature  which  in  turn  strikes  the 
clapper  on  (he  bell.  The  blow  of  the  clapper  is 
therefore  an  instance  of  power  transmitted  by  the 
electric  current,  but,  of  course,  on  a  very  small 
scale.    In  the  same  way  the  printing  of  a  Morse 


telegraph  instrument  is  performed  by  electric 
power;  and  so  also  on  an  infinitesimal  scale. is 
the  vibration  set  up  by  the  current  in  the  sounding- 
plate  or  diaphragm  of  the  speaking  telephone. 

Moreover,  many  ingenious  electric  engines  have 
been  specially  constructed  by  the  earlier  electri- 
cians to  perform  mechanical  work  when  the 
electric  current  was  passed  through  them ;  but  in' 
these  cases  the  electric  power  was  derived  from, 
the  voltaic  battery  by  the  oxidation  of  zinc ;  and 
the  steam-engine  in  which  power  is  got  by  the 
combustion  of  coal  proved  far  more  economical. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  electro-magnetic 
motors  of  Pixii,  Dal  Negro,  and  others,  are  inte- 
resting rather  as  curiosities  of  science  than  as- 
useful  apparatus. 

The  improvement  of  the  dynamo-electric 
machine  effected  by  Gramme  and  others  put  into 
our  hands  a  source  of  the  electric  current  far  more 
constant  and  powerful  than  the  voltaic  battery. 
With  it  mechanical  power  was  directly  employed 
to  generate  the  electricity,  and  this  power  could 
be  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  coal  in  the 
steam-engine.  It  was  therefore  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  consume  expensive  zinc  in  the  voltaic  bat- 
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ti-ry  in  order  to  produce  the  electricity  required. 
Further,  it  was  found  that  complicated  electric 
engines  like  those  of  Pixii  and  Dal  Negro,  to  turn 
the  current  at  a  distant  place  back  again  into 
power,  were  not  essential  either.  In  short  it  was 
discovered  that  the  action  of  the  dynamo-electric 
machine  was  quite  reversible,  and  that  the  current 
yielded  by  one  Gramme  machine  when  kept  in 
motion  by  mechanical  power  would,  if  sent  through 
a  second  Gramme  machine,  start  and  maintain  it 
in  motion. 

This  important  fact,  although  predicted  by  Dr. 
W.  Siemens  in  1867,  was  only  verified  in  a  practi- 
cal manner  in  1873,  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Vienna,  where  M.  Hypolite  Fontaine 
connected  two  Gramme  dynamo-electric  machines 
together  by  means  of  a  wire  circuit  over  1,000 
yards  long.  One  of  these  machines  was  kept  in 
motion  by  a  gas-engine,  and  the  current  thus 
generated. in  its  armature  or  bobbin  was 'transmit- 
ted along  the  wires  to  the  bobbin  of  the  other 
machine,  which,  by  a  contrary  action,  it  maintained 
in  rotation.  The  rotating  bobbin,  by  means  of 
a  pulley  and  belt,  was  caused  to  work  a  centrifugal 
pump.  There  the  power  derived  in  the  first  place 
from  the  combustion  of  gas  in  the  gas-engine  was 
transmitted  electrically  over  1,000  yards  of  wire 
and  made  to  pump  some  water. 

The  reversibility  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine, 
simple  as  the  discovery  seems  to  be,  is  pregnant 
with  incalculable  consequences  to  the  world.  It 
means  something  like  a  revolution  in  the  condi- 
tions of  labour,  the  methods  of  conveyance,  and 
the  prosperity  of  nations.  At  present,  however, 
the  prospect  opened  up  by  the  transmission  of 
electric  power  lies  in  the  background,  and  the 
electric  light  engages  most  attention.  Never- 
theless, some  important  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciple have  already  been  made,  not  only  abroad  but 
in  these  islands. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  electric  railway  of  Dr. 
Werner  Siemens,  which  has  been  constructed  in 
the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  between  the  Cadet  School 
and  Lichterfelde.  The  electric  power  for  pro- 
pelling the  train  is  obtained  from  a  stationary  Sie- 
mens's  dynamo  (such  as  we  described  in  a  previous 
article)  driven  by  a  steam-engine.  The  revolution 
of  the  bobbin  of  the  dynamo,  which  is  effected  by 
the  steam-engine,  generates  a  powerful  current  of 
electricity  which  is  conveyed  along  one  rail  of  the 
track  to  the  train  and  back  again  by  the  other  rail, 
thus  completing  the  circuit.  The  iron  rails,  in 
fact,  take  the  place  of  the  wires  in  an  ordinary 
electric  lighting  circuit  from  one  pole  of  the  bob- 
bin of  the  generator  to  the  other.  In  crossing 
from  one  rail  to  the  other  the  current  passes 
through  the  bobbin  of  a  dynamo  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  train -carriage  which  serves  as 
a  locomotive,  and  in  doing  so  it  rotates  the 
bobbin,  and  thus  rotation  is  communicated  to  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage  by  a  simple  gearing  which 
turns  the  asletrees.  The  bobbin  of  the  dynamo 
is  put  in  electrical  connection  with  the  rail  con- 
veying the  current  to  it  by  a  metal  brush  which 
sweeps  the  rail,  and  after  passing  through  the 
bobbin  the  current  reaches  the  other  rail,  which 
acts  as  the  return-wire,  completing  the  circuit. 


This  plan  of  utilising  the  rails  for  the  circuit  of 
the  current  is,  however,  not  always  satisfactory. 
especially  in  wet  weather  when  the  track  is  flooded 
and  the  insulating  supports  of  the  rail  conveying 
the  current  from  the  generator  to  the  bobbin  in 
the  first  place  are  wetted.  The  moisture  spoils  the 
insulation  of  the  rail  and  the  electricity  leaks  into 
the  earth. 

In  the  Electric  Tramway,  at  the  Paris  Electrical 
Exhibition  last  year.  Dr.  Siemens  led  the  current 
to  the  dynamo  on  the  car  by  way  of  a  separate 
copper  conductor  erected  on  posts  beside  the 
track,  after  the  manner  of  a  telegraph  line.  The 
conductor  consisted  of  a  copper  pipe  split 
throughout  its  length  and  carrying  a  little  metal 
chariot.  The  chariot  was  connected  to  the  bob- 
bin on  the  car  by  a  flexible  conductor,  and  as  the 
car  travelled  along  the  rails  the  chariot  rolled 
along  the  pipe  side  by  side  with  it,  and  thus  kept 
up  the  connection  between  the  bobbin  and  the 
pipe  which  conveyed  the  current.  In  this  case 
the  rails  were  only  used  as  the  return-part  of  the 
circuit. 

In  the  system  devised  by  Professors  Ayrton  and 
Perry  the  rails  are  employed  as  the  conductors  of 
the  current ;  but  the  enormous  leakage  over  the 
whole  of  a  long  line  of  railway  is  obviated  by  in- 
sulating the  rails  in  sections.  When  the  train  is 
on  a  particular  section  the  weight  of  the  carriages 
bends  the  rails  of  that  section  into  contact  with  a 
special  conductor  carrying:  the  current,  and  thus 
only  the  section  which  the  train  is  passing  over  is 
electrified.  This  section  may  be  made  so  short 
that  the  leakage  from  it  is  inconsiderable.  In 
this  way  the  train  helps  itself  to  the  current  it  re- 
quires as  it  goes  along,  and  all  the  railway,  both 
before  and  behind  it,  is  unelectrified.  A  dynamo  is 
fixed  to  every  carriage,  or  it  may  be  to  every  axle, 
and  is  supplied  with  current  from  the  rails  below 
through  the  wheels  themselves  as  they  press  upon 
the  rails  beneath  and  bend  them  into  contact  with 
the  conductors  comingfrom  the  generator  stationed 
at  the  end  or  some  intermediate  point  of  the  route. 
In  this  way  a  high  speed  can  be  attained ;  and, 
moreover,  an  absolute  block  system  is  created,  for 
only  one  train  can  be  propelled  on  one  section  at 
a  time. 

Electric  railways  are  likely  to  prove  very  useful 
for  short  local  lines  where  the  gradients  are  very 
steep  or  the  atmosphere  is  apt  to  become  close, 
as  in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  and  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway.  They  are  free  from  steam  and 
coal  smoke,  or  noise  and  cinders,  and  hence  are 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  interior  of  cities. 
Several  schemes  for  building  them  are  ■  already 
promoted  in  this  country,  notably  a  tramway  from 
Portrush  to  Bushnells,  near  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  a  line  under  the 
Thames  from  Charing  Cross  to  Waterloo.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  carry  letters  by  underground 
post  on  this  plan,  and  the  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  for  the  distance  traversed  may  be  far  greater 
than  by  the  pneumatic  despatches  now  in  vogue. 
In  Paris  an  electric  railway  has  been  projected 
along  the  boulevards,  and  we  also  leam  that  an 
electric  tramway  has  been  introduced  into  the 
bleachfields   of  the   Breuil-en-Ange  (Calvados), 
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France,  where  it  transports  the  linen  to  the 
grounds  with  a  cleanliness  which  could  not  be 
obtained  with  steam-power.  As  another  applica- 
tion of  electric  power  it  should  'also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  same  dynamo  which  pulls  the 
waggons  full  of  linen  is  also  used  to  turn  the 
reels  which  wind  and  unwind  the  webs  of  cloth  as 
they  are  spread  upon  or  lifted  from  the  grass. 

The  electric  power  in  the  case  of  the  Bleach- 
field  Tramway  is  not  sent  along  the  rails  from  the 
generator  direct,  but  is  derived  at  second-hand 
from  sisty  Faure  secondary  batteries  or  accumu- 
lators, carried  by  the  tender  of  the  train.  This 
mode  of  "  storing "  the  electric  current  will  be 
serviceable  in  the  case  of  street  tramcars  and 
omnibuses,  which  cannot  very  well  have  the  elec- 
tricity sent  to  them  by  special  conductors.  They 
will  have  to  preserve  their  independence  of  action 
by  taking  their  own  supply  of  power  with  them, 
and  the  Faure  or  the  Seilon  accumulators  will 
enable  them  to  do  so.  Twenty  accumulators 
freshly  charged  at  the  terminal  station  by  a 
dynamo -electric  generator  will  enable  an  omnibus 
or  tramcar  to  run  a  whole  half-day,  and  the  ex- 
hausted accumulators  can  be  readily  replaced  by 
charged  ones  or  themselves  charged  afresh. 

Boats,  tricycles,  and  even  balloons  can  be  sup- 
plied with  power  in  the  same  way,  but  as  yet  very 
little  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  if 
we  except  the  trials  made  by  M.  Trouv£,  of  Paris, 
in  his  boat  on  the  Seine,  and  the  toy  balloon 
exhibited  by  M.  Tissandier  at  the  recent  Paris 
Electrical  Exhibition.  In  both  these  instances 
the  power  was  derived  from  batteries,  and  the  pro- 
peller of  the  vehicte  was  driven  by  a  Trouve 
electric  motor. 

The  electric  plough  promises  well  as  an  appli- 
cation of  the  transmission  of  power  by  electricity. 
It  has  an  advantage  over  the  steam-plough  in  that 
no  fuel  has  to  be  transported  at  great  expense  in 
horses  from  the  farmyard  to  the  field  where  the 
steam-engine  is  stationed.  For  the  engine  can 
work  at  the  yard  itself,  or  it  maybe  at  the  coal-pit 
mouth,  and  its  power  can  be  transmitted  by  wire 
to  the  distant  field  where  the  plough  is  working. 
The  plough  itself  need  not  differ  from  the  ordi- 
nary steam-plough  with  one  or  more  shares,  which 
is  pulled  by  ropes  from  one  end  of  the  furrow  to 
the  other ;  and  the  only  change  necessary  is  in 
the  stationary  winches  or  drums  which  wind  and 
unwind  the  ropes  pulling  the  plough.  These 
winches  are  fitted,  as  in  the  ploughs  of  M.  Felix, 
with  dynamo-electric  motors,  through  the  bobbins 
of  which  the  current  is  passed.  The  rotation  thus 
produced  is  communicated  to  the  drums  by  pro- 
per gearing. 

There  are  many  other  uses  for  electric  power, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  tried,  others  only 
thought  about.  The  Siemens  electric  lift,  for 
example,  was  operating  day  after  day  in  the  Paris 
Electrical  Exhibition;  so  also  was  the  electric 
hoist  of  Dr.  J.  Hopkinson.  In  the  electric  lift 
the  cage  was  caused  to  raise  or  lower  itself  on  a 
ladder  by  means  of  a  toothed  pinion  working  into 
a  kind  of  rack,  and  in  the  hoist  the  chains  carry- 
ing the  weight  to  be  lifted  were  wound  and  un- 
wound on  a  drum.     In  both  of  these  contrivances 


the  mechanical  power  which  turned  the  pinion  and 
the  drums  was  derived  from  a  dynamo  actuated  by 
the  electric  current.  Piles,  too,  have  been  driven 
by  electricity  at  Hatfield  House,  the  .residence  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  force  of  a  waterfall 
in  the  neighbourhood  having  been  employed  to 
turn  a  turbine  which  drove  a  dynamo,  and  thus 
generated  an  electric  current  sent  by  wire  to  a 
second  dynamo  connected  to  the  pile-driver. 

In  passing  from  out-of-door  operations  to  the 
duties  of  the  household,  we  come  to  the  small 
electric  motors  which  have  been  devised  for 
driving  sewing-machines,  lathes,  punkahs,  coffee- 
mills,  and  such-like  appliances.  Motors  of  this 
kind  have  been  constructed  by  M.  Trouv£,  M. 
Marcel  Deprez,  and  others  ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  of  these  for  its  size  and  cost  is  a  pigmy 
motor,  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Griscom,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  form  it  is  only  two  inches  and 
a  half  long  by  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
current  from  a  battery  of  six  bichromate  of  potash 
cells  running  throughout  the  bobbin,  it  attains  a 
speed  of  5,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  yields 
sufficient  power  to  drive  a  sewing-machine  or  a 
small  lathe  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  bichromate  of  potash  battery 
for  working  the  machine  is  contained  in  a  box, 
and  the  power  of  the  battery,  and  thus  the  speed 
of  the  machine,  can  be  regulated  at  the  will  of 
the  seamstress,  by  working  a  pedal  with  her  feet, 
and  raising  or  lowering  the  battery- plates  in  the 
solution  which  surrounds  them.  The  greater  the 
extent  of  plate-surface  immersed  in  the  liquid  the 
greater  the  current  obtained  from  the  battery,  and 
the  more  energetic  the  action  of  the  motor  and 
machine.  According  to  the  vendors  the  estimated 
cost  of  working  this  little  motor  is  about  id.  per 
hour  per  horse-power  of  energy  obtained. 

When  the  electric  light  and  power  corporations 
have  been  fairly  launched,  and  central  stations  for 
generating  electricity  and  distributing  it  to  houses 
and  factories  have  been  established,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  electric  current  to  motive  purposes  will 
come  more  and  more  into  fashion.  A  hundred 
little  services  will  be  performed  by  it  which  are 
now  done  by  manual  labour  or  by  steam  and  other 
sources  of  power.  The  same  wires  which  convey 
the  current  for  lighting  the  rooms  of  a  home  will 
serve  to  deliver  it  for  driving  the  sewing-machine, 
or  grinding  the  coffee.  Moreover,  a  mechanic  or 
watchmaker  will  be  able  to  drive  his  lathe  by  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  habit  of  craftsmen 
working  at  home  will  be  to  some  extent  revived, 
since  it  will  be  possible  to  have  power  brought 
there  like  gas  or  water.  The  great  economy  of 
very  large  steam-engines  over  small  ones  has  led 
to  the  development  of  large  factories,  where  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  are  cooped  up  amid  the 
incessant  roar  of  machinery  and  the  stiffing  dust 
of  a  polluted  atmosphere.  But  when  power  has 
been  distributed  by  wire  to  this  place  and  to  that,  a 
blow  will  have  been  struck  at  this  imprisonment  of 
men  and  women  in  the  interests  of  capital,  and  the 
consequent  deterioration  of  their  souls  and  bodies. 
That  power  on  a  large  scale  can  be  distributed  in 
this  way  has  been  already  demonstrated,  and  Sir 


ELECTRICITY  AXD  ITS   USES. 
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William  Thomson,  amongst  others,  has  shown  that 
the  cost  for  conductors  capable  of  transmitting 
hundreds  of  horse-power  need  not  be  excessive. 
He  even  proposes  to  utilise  some  of  the  power  of 
Niagara  Falls  to  light  the  towns  and  drive  the 
mills  for  a  hundred  miles  around.  Whether  this 
be  done  or  not,  it  is  certain. that  the  power  of 
waterfalls  in  hilly  countries,  which  is  now  largely 
wasted,  will  be  utilised  for  electric  light  and 
motive  purposes.  Ali  Glasgow,  for  instance,  could 
be  lighted  by  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  and  many  of  the 
great  steam-hammers  in  its  shipyards  driven  to 
boot.    Wind,  too,  will  be  utilised  as  a  primary 


source  of  electric  power ;  for,  though  variable  and 
inconstant,  it  can  be  made  to  turn  dynamos  which 
will  store  the  electricity  they  generate  in  accumu- 
lators, from  which  a  constant  current  can  be 
obtained.  The  intermittent  power  of  the  tides  and 
of  river  floods  may  also  be  turned  to  account  in  a 
similar  way;  even  the  induced  currents  of  the 
atmosphere  in  lightning-rods  may  be  stored  up,  as 
well  as  the  currents  generated  in  thermo-piles  by 
the  solar  heat,  and  thus  we  shall  have  the  light  of 
day  made  captive  for  the  uses  of  the  night,  and  the 
very  lightning  flash  submitted  to  the  services  of 
man. 


3arietu0. 


[Alexandria,  towards  which  attention  has  been  so  anxiously  directed,  has  been  too  frequently  described  to  need  more 
thnn  a  note  under  our  engraving.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  aa 
will  be  seen,  occupies  an  artificial  neck  of  land  joining  the  old  island  of  Pharos  to  the  continent.  Its  population,  before  the 
recent  bombardment  of  the  forts,  was  estimated  at  212,003,  of  whom  47,000  were  foreigners.  It  was  the  chief  port  of  Egypt, 
the  emporium  of  its  commerce,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.] 


Express  Traini  at  Soma  and  Abroad. 
Several  correspondents  have  favoured  us  with  notes  on  our 
recent  article  {p.  376)  on  this  subject.  We  give  the  following 
'ie  most  important. 


It   is  now  some  months  since  the  London  and  South- 
western West  of   England  Express  was  retimed,  and   the 


journey  to  Exeter  by  that  line  now  only  takes  four  hours  as 
against  four  hours  and  a  quarter  by  the  Great  Western.  The 
run  from  Waterloo  to  Basingstoke,  47J  miles,  occupies  sixty- 
three  minutes,  giving  an  average  of  45$  miles  per  hour,  the 
average  for  the  entire  journey  being  43.  Notwithstanding 
the  exceptional  speed  of  53*  miles  per  hour  maintained 
between  Paddington  and  Swindon,  the  average  between 
London  and  Exeter  is  only  46. 


The  journey  of  i88  mile*  between  York  and  London  by 
the  Great  Northern  Company  in  three  hours  fifty-live  minutes 
is  a  good  specimen  of  what  can  be  attained  with  line  engines 
and  a  splendid  permanent  way.  The  average  for  the  whole 
distance  is  48  miles  per  hour,  including  a  stoppage  of  six 
minutes  at  Grantham.  During  the  summer  of  1880  the  dis- 
tance of  105  miles  between  London  and  Grantham  was 
covered  by  two  trains  daily  in  two  hours  three  minutes,  and 
the' writer  has  been  conveyed  over  the  same  ground  in  one 
hour  fifty-five  minutes,  giving  an  average  of  JJ  miles  an  hour, 
including  slackened  speed  through  Peterborough  and  from 
Finsbury  Park  to  King's  Cross. 

The  fastest  week-day  run,  however,  after  that  from  Padding- 
ton  to  Swindon,  is  performed  by  the  London  and  North- 
western 4. 10  Birmingham  express,  which  covers  the  60  miles 
24  chains  between  Willesden  and  Northampton  in  seventy- 
one  minutes,  being  an  average  of  5ofJ  miles  per  hour  ;  the 
same  speed  being  all  but  attained  by  three  Great  Northern 
expresses  which  work  from  King's  Cross  to  Peterborough — 
76  miles  20  chains  in  ninety  minutes. 

Amongst  the  fast  lines  the  North-Eastem  must  be  allowed 
a  place.  The  Plying  Scotchman  performs  the  journey 
between  York  and  Newcastle  (Sol  miles)  at  a  speed  of  474 
miles  per  hour,  and  on  the  up  journey,  between  Darlington 
and  York,  an  average  of  49  miles  per  hour  is  attained. 

The  Midland  Company  have  the  next  longest  ran  to  the 
Great  Northern,  Viz.,  between  London  and  Leicester,  99 
miles.  Their  greatest  speed,  however,  is  attained  between 
Kentish  Town  and  Kettering,  a  distance  of  70&  miles,  which 
is  covered  in  one  hour  twenty-live  minutes,  equal  to  5°  miles 

The  Continent,  although  still  far  behind  England  us  regards 
speed,  shows  some  great  strides  in  the  right  direction  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  tidal  express  from  Boulogne  to  Paris 
takes  four  hours  seventeen  minutes  to  travel  155  miles, 
averaging  36  miles  per  hour.  This,  however,  is  beaten  by 
the  journey  between  Paris  and  Marseilles,  a  distance  of  536 
mites,  whrch  takes  fourteen  hours  forty-nine  minutes,  being 
an  average  of  36  mites  per  hour,  or  allowing  for  stoppages, 
which  amount  to  seventy-six  minutes,  an  average  of  39I. 
The  longest  runs  on  this  journey  are  between  Macon  and 
Dijon  and  Avignon  and  Valence,  78  miles  in  each  case; 
the  journey  in  the  former  instance  taking  one  hour  fifty  two 
minutes,  giving  an  average  of  42  miles  per  hour. 

America  competes  much  more  closely  with  us,  they  are 
even  ahead  of  ns  in  some  respects.  The  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  show  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  what  can  be  done  in  that  country.  The  stopping 
places  and  times  are  as  under  : — 


New  York  to  Albany     .  142   miles  - 

Stoppage     

Albany  to  Syracuse    .    ■  147I    „    - 

Stoppage 

Syracuse  to  Rochester    .  81      „    — 

"uflalo       .  figj    „    - 


Average  40  miles  per  hour. 


3hrs.  30m 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  run  a  train  from  Mernchen  to 
Phillipsburg,  S4  miles,  in  seventy  minutes,  equal  to  46  mile* 
per  hour.  But  the  palm  as  regards  speed  must  be  awarded 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  run  from  Jersey  City  lo 
Trenton,  55J  miles,  in  one  hour  four  minutes,  showing  an 
average  of  52j  miles  per  hour.  The  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Chicago  Railway  appear  to  have  the  longest  run  without 
stopping,  viz.,  148  miles,  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
but  as  they  take  three  hours  fifty-five  minutes  to  perform  the 


journey,  it  does  not  compare  with  the  Albany  to  Syracuse 

run  given  above. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  hold  their  own  well  as  regards 

long  distances.     The  following  is  the  running  time  of  the 

Pittsburg  and  New  York  Limited  : — 

Pittsburg  to  Altoona     .     .      117  miles^—     3  hrs.  25  min. 

Stoppage       5   „ 

Altoona  to  Harrisburg       .      132     „    —    3    „     ao   „ 

Stoppage       s   „ 

Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia     10;;    „    —    3   „    55   ,, 

Stoppage        5   „ 

Philadelphia  to  Jersey  City      89*  »    —     1    „    S3   » 
Arriving  at  New  York  (one  mile)  seven  minutes  later. 

The  accommodation  provided  by  this  company  is  worthy 
of  a  few  words.  They  have  recently  built  four  dining  cars 
and  four  smoking  cars  to  run  on  this  line.  "  The  wood- 
work in  the  dining  cars  is  mahogany  handsomely  carved. 
The  partitions  are  of  heavy  plate-gloss.  Rich  Wilton  carpets 
adorn  the  floors,  and  chairs  of  carmine  velvet  plush  surround 
tables  covered  with  snowy  linen.  The  broad  windows  ore 
shaded  by  richly-embroidered  curtains  sliding  on  silver  rods. 
The  table  service  is  of  heavy  silver,  French  cut  glass,  and 
handsome  china,  and  the  meals  served  are  worthy  of  Del- 
monico.  The  cars  are  capable  of  seating  thirty-two  person;, 
four  at  each  table,  and,  in  addition  to  the  dining-room  proper, 
is  a, commodious  kitchen,  with  cupboards,  pantries,  linen- 
room,  and  wine-room,  making  each  car  complete  in  itself — a 
restaurant  on  wheels."  With  regard  to  the  smoking-cars : 
"  They  are  each  of  them  a  moving  club-house,  with  smoking- 
room,  library,  and  writing-room,  complete.  They  are  hand- 
somely furnished  in  ash  with  a  lounge,  numerous  easy-choirs, 
and  several  card-tables.  A  writing-desk,  with  stationery, 
handsomely  headed  in  red  with  the  name  of  the  train,  is  «n 
entire  novelty,  and  destined  to  be  of  great  convenience. 
Each  car  is  provided  with  a  well -selected  library  of  from  150 
to  ZOO  volumes,  including  many  standard  works,  and  a 
number  of  recent  novels." 

The  natural  exclusiveness  of  Englishmen,  however,  will 
probably  cause  the  present  style  of  carriage-building  in  this 
country  to  have  a  long  life.  1  Every  comfort  that  can  be 
introduced  in  so  small  a  space  as  one  of  our  compartments 
is  there  lo  be  found,  and  we  notice  on  one  of  the  leading 
lines  that  second-class  Coupe  compartments  are  now  in  use 
seating  only  four  passengers,  who,  whilst  resting  their  feet  on 
footstools  provided,  and  taking  lunch  comfortably  on  the 
small  table  which  rises  at  their  will,  can  survey  the  scenery 
on  all  sides  whilst  being  conveyed  at  over  50  miles  per  hour. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  present,  for  excellence  of  work, 
whether  as  regards  permanent  way,  strength  and  comfort  of 
carriages,  or  speed,  England  holds  the  pre-eminence.  Saloon 
carriages  do  not  suit  the  reserved  British  subject. 

£.  C. 


An  Eastern  "Leisure  Hour." — The  "  Leisure  Hour  "  has 
in  different  countries  found  many  imitators.  Christian  people, 
interested  in  religious  literature,  have  taken  up  the  idea  and 
carried  it  out  in  their  own  way.  One  of  the  latest  examples 
may  be  found  in  Beirut,  in  Syria.  The  young  men  connected 
with  the  American  College,  under  the  presidence  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Bliss,  hove  started  a  periodical  in  Arabic,  based  on 
thorough  evangelical  principles,  but  dealing  with  common 
subjects  of  everyday  life.  This  periodical  is  conducted  with 
great  spirit.  Many  articles  of  the  "Leisure  Hour  have 
been  translated  and  presented  to  the  readers.  Though  it 
costs  twenty  shillings  a  year  it  has  over  a  thousand  sub- 
scribers, and  is  more  than  self-supporting.     With  the  surplus, 


the  "Leisure  Hoar"  and  the  "  Sunday  al  Home,"  which 
they  call  their  two  goldmines.  Some  pages  in  each  number 
are  devoted  to  Notes  and  Queries,  and  registered  letters  come 
from  Moscow  and  Algiers,  and  the  Soudan  and  India,  asking 
questions — some  of  practical  value,  other*  grotesque  in  the 
ignorance  they  imply — on  domestic,  agricultural,  or  educa- 
tional questions,  to  which  full  replies  are  given.  There  are 
above  a  hundred  millions  of  people  who  speak  Arabic,  a 
wide  sphere,  but  most  of  the  copies  of  such  a  paper  will  be 
lent  out  to  many  readers,  and  this  beginning  is  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  change  gradually  coming  over  the  Mohammedan 


Brighton  Tiahtman  and  their  Customs. — Mr.  F.  E. 
Sawyer,  f.m.s.,  of  Brighton,  writes  with  reference  to  the 
paper  on  fishermen  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  for  March  :  "The 
custom  of  '  bending-in '  referred  to  (p.  169)  and  observed  at 
Brighton,  has  no  doubt  come  down  from  ancient  times,  and 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  '  benediction. '  From  a  Book  of 
Ancient  Customs  of  Brighton  in  1 580,  we  find  the  vicar  had 
a  quarter  share  in  the  profits  of  all  the  fishing-boats.  I  sur- 
mise therefore  that  the  Church  (and  probably  the  rich  Priory 
of  St.  Pancrasat  Lewes,  to  which  Brighton  Church  belonged) 
advanced  money  to  the  fishermen  to  purchase  nets  and  other 
appliances,  and  so  prudently  and  far-sightedly  bestowed  a 
benediction  on'  the  men  before  commencing  their  labours. 
No  doubt  also,  before  the  Reformation,  the  Communion  was 
administered,  and  this  degenerated  into  the  present  meal  of 
bread  and  cheese. 

"  When  bunching  the  nets  at  the  commencement  of 
mackerel  fishery,  the  Brighton  fishermen  stand  with  their 
hats  off,  the  master  standing  aft,  and  say  : 

'  There  they  goes  then  ;  God  Almighty   . 
Send  us  a  blessing,  it  is  to  be  hopes.' 


'  Watch,  barrel,  watch  I    Mackerel  for  to  catch. 
White  may  they  be,  like  a  blossom  on  a  tree. 
God  send  thousands,  one,  two  and  three, 
Some  by  their  heads,  some  by  their  tails, 
God  send  thousands  and  never  fails.' 

"  When  the  last  net  is  overboard  the  master  says  r — 


Water  Talodpads.— Velocipedes,  whether  for  land  or  water, 
are  usually  intended  for  amusement  only,  or  at  least  for 
healthy  exercise-  An  ingenious  skipper,  Captain  Drevar, 
some  years  ago  invented  and  patented  a  machine,  having  the 
advantages  of  easy  and  inexpensive  construction,  and  of  be- 
ing used  at  sea  asa  lifeboat.  The  patent  specification  (1877, 
January  16,  N.  216),  giving  detailed  description  and  diagrams, 
can  be  seen  in  the  Patent  Mnaeum,'South  Kensington.  One 
chief  merit  of  the  invention  is  the  facility  of  construction 
from  common  materials,  the  basis  of  the  boat  being  capable 
of  being  made  out  of  a  common  three-dozen  wine  case,  and 
the  paddle-boxes  from  a  barrel  sawn  in  two,  and  made  water- 
tight at  ends.  A  still  more  handy  invention  is  a  life-buoy 
thus  described  :  "  Nail  a  life-line  (o  a  ninety-gallon  cask,  and 
attach  to  the  bang-hole  with  a  short  cord  and  toggle  an 
anchor  weighing  five  cwt.  or  thereabout.  When  this  is  hove 
overboard  seven  or  eight  men  can  cling  to  the  line,  and  the 
weight  steadies  the  buoy  so  as  (o  prevent  capsizing  when 
washed  through  the  surf  to  the  shore."  This  can  be  con- 
structed in  ten  minutes.  Captain  Drevar  has  tried  this, 
and  has  exhibited  at  Hammersmith  and  in  many  places 
his  water-velocipede ;  but  he  it  now  disabled  by  illness, 
and  when  we  lately  heard  of  the  poor  fellow,  he  was  ex- 
hibiting his  inventions,  with  a  sea-serpent  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  other  curiosities,  at  Brighton. 


Bishop  Thirlwall's  Estimate  of  HapoUim  I.— The  real 
question  is  whether  he  ever  shrank  from  any  crime,  or  from 
any  baseness,  which  he  thought  likely  to  serve  his  ends.  If, 
after  what  is  now  known  of  him,  his  name  is  still  to  be 
coupled  with  such  words  as  "g;lory,"  "fame,"  "heroism," 
it  will  become  necessary  to  inquire  in  what  sense  those  words 
are  to  be  understood.  A  great  Greek  defined  ' '  glory  "  to  be 
that  which  waits  on  virtue,  as  its  shadow.  According  to  that 
definition,  Napoleon's  glory  would,  as  his  claim  to  virtue  was 
tried,  shrink  into  nothing.  But  if,  when  we  speak  of ' '  glory  " 
and  "fame,"  we  abstract  entirely  all  moral  considerations, 


something  that  makes  a  noise  in  history,  then,  11 
both  glory  and  fame  most  be  attributed  to  Napoleon  in  the 
very  highest  degree.  But  this  is  really  to  abstract  all  difference 
between  fame  and  infamy.  For  both  make  a  great  noise, 
and  Domitian  is  likely  ,to  be  remembered  as  long  as  Titus, 
and  Nero  as  Trajan.  After  all,  use  what  words  we  may,  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  admire  any  one  without  respect  to 
his  moral  qualities.  There  is  the  difference  between  admira- 
tion and  wonder.  Bonaparte  had  no  self-respect.  His  am- 
bition was  not  only  insatiably  greedy,  reckless,  and  remorse- 
less, but  ttstntiatly  Iota  and  vulgar. — "  Letters  of  Bishop 
Thirtaall  to  a  Friend," 

An  American  Tornado-boat. — The  "  Brooklyn  Eagle " 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  torpedo-boat  Destroyer, 
now  lying  at  the  navy  yard  in  New  York  :  "To  look  at  this 
singular  little  craft,  which  is  a  curious  compound  of  the  ■ 
monitor  and  the  torpedo-boat  in  general,  one  could  hardly 
imagine  that  it  would  be  capable  of  sinking  the  strongest 
ironclad  that  ever  floated.  Covered  with  iron,  and  weighing 
some  500,0001b.,  with  a  submarine  gun — an  entirely  new 
feature  in  boats  of  the  class — it  moves  through  the  water  by 
the  aid  of  a  four-bladed  propeller  at  a  speed  of  17  knots  an 
hour.  The  Destroyer  is  a  naval  relative  of  the  little  monitor, 
which  also  moved  through  the  water  at  a  speed  awaited  with 
breathless  anxiety  by  the  entire  nation  in  t862,  and  which 
subsequently  destroyed  the  Merrimao  and  saved  the  country. 
It  is  the  oflspring  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Captain  John 
Ericsson,  and  cost  between  60,000  and  70,000  dollars  to 
build.  It  is  130ft.  long,  l»ft.  beam,  10ft.  draught,  and  was 
constructed  about  two  years  ago.  The  submarine  gun  is  fired 
off  by  a  charge  of  from  12  to  14  lb.  of  powder,  and  is  dis- 
charged 7ft.  under  water.  This  gun  carries  a  projectile 
weighing  1,300 lb.,  with  an  explosive  charge  of  gun-cotton 
or  powder  weighing  350  lb. ,  which  is  intended  to  strike  the 
bottom  of  a  ship  and  cause  instantaneous  destruction.      The 


experiment*  already  made  with  the  Destroyer  in  discharging 
the  great  gun  at  a  given  object  have  been  through  the  medium 
of  a  target  35  ft.  long,  14  ft.  deep,  and  anchored  perpendicu- 
larly in.  the  water  at  a  distance  of  300  ft.  The  little  boat 
is  capable  of  carrying  a  crew  of  12  men,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  B.  Lassoe,  one  of  Captain  Ericsson's  scientific 


Climate  of  th*  Scottish  Highlands. — An  annual  rainfall  ot 
forty  inches  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  separating  the  dry 
climates  of  the  East  from  the  wet  climates  of  the  West  High- 


rainfall  not  exceeding  forty  inches,  whereas  to  westward  of 
that  line  the  annual  rainfall  exceeds  that  amount.  Hence 
the  Eastern  Grampians,  the  Highland*  between  the  Don  and 
Moray  Firth,  and  the  Highlands  of  Eastern  Perth,  Eastern 
Inverness,  Eastern  Ross,  Eastern  Sutherland,  and  Caithness 
are  characterised  by  climates  which  are  comparatively  dr) 
and  therefore  bracing.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  tlm" 
the  whole  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is,  with  respect  to  the 
west-south-west  winds,  entirely  unprotected  by  Ireland,  and 
completely  exposed  to  the  vapour-laden  winds  of  the  At- 
lantic Over  the  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  which  may  be  regarded  as  under  the  Ice 
of  Ireland,  the  average  rainfall  at  no  station  exceeds  sixty- six 
inches,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ettrick  Pen  Top,  2,268 
feet  high,  at  which  fourteen  years'  observations  gave  an  an- 


nual  average  of  seventy-one  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Highlands  to  the  norlh  of  ihe  Clyde  are  fully  open  to  the 
west-south-west  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  accordingly 
the  late  summer  and  autumnal  rains  set  in  early  and  with 
great  copiousness.  Over  an  extensive  iracl  testing,  as  it 
were,  on  a  base  line  stretching  from  Dunoon  to  Balquhidder, 
and  extending  north-  west  ward  to  beyond  Dunvegan,  in  Skye, 
the  annual  rainfall  is  at  least  eighty  inches.  In  this  extensive 
region  the  heaviest  rainfalls,  and  therefore  wettest  climates, 
are  met  with  in  situations  either  enclosed  among  mountains 
of  rugged  grandeur,  such  as  the  districts  about  Lochs  Coruisk, 
Houm,  and  Shiel,  or  up  and  over  such  plateaux  as  that 
whence  rise  the  Tay,  Leven,  Orchy,  Aray,  and  Falloch. 
The  spot  of  largest  rainfall  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  known,  is 
near  Ihe  head  of  Glencoe,  situated  between  Lochs  Fyne  and 
Long,  the  mean  annual  amount  there  being  128  inches. 
Surrounding  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner  this  wet  district, 
and  stretching  northward  along  the  watershed,  as  far  as 
Loch  Assynt,  is  another  region  of  twice  the  extent  over 
which  the  rainfall  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  inches.  Again, 
on  the  east  of  this  region,  and  between  it  and  (be  line 
marking  an  annual  rainfall  of  forty  inches,  is  an  extensive 
tract  stretching  as  far  as  Cape  Wrath,  which  has  a  rainfall 
of  from  forty  lo  sixty  inches  annually,  and  the  same  rainfall 
is  found  in  Western  Sutherland,  a  large  portion  of  Western 
Ross,  the  whole  of  the  Hebrides,  and  all  islands  to  the  south, 
the  surfaces  of  which  rise  to  no  great  height  above  the  sea. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  Ireland 
uated  to  the  cast' 
iciple  is  seen  in  the  influence 
of  Skye  and  the  Hebrides  in  bringing  about  the  comparatively 
dry  climate  of  Western  Ross  ana  Sutherland,  the  rainfall  of 
which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  less  annually  than  in 
similar  situations  south  of  Skye,  but  unprotected  from  the 
rain-bringing  winds  of  the  Atlantic  Indeed  of  all  places  in 
the  west  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Crinan  Canal,  Western 
Ross  and  Sutherland  enjoy  the  driest,  most  bracing,  and 
most  desirable  climates. — Nature. 

Plants  without  Earth.— In  reference  10  Mr.  Heath's  note 
in  a  former  number,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  earth  is 
replaced  by  an  artificial  substance  called  "  fertilising  moss," 
and  that  this  can  at  present  only  be  obtained  in  some  shops 
of  gardeners  or  chemists  in  France.  Mr.  Heath  testifies  to 
the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  M.  Dumesnil,  and  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  process  will  be  more  widely  used  for  in- 
door floral  decoration.  Over  the  prepared  moss  impregnated 
of  natural 


with  the  fertilising  salts  a  layer 
found  on  the  grassless  ground  ui 

laid.     The  process  implies  considerable  trouble  and  nicety  of 
1     ■  d  islikE-    "  


found  on  the  grassless  ground  under  forest  trees,   has 
"  "I,     The  process  implies  considerable  trouble  :    " 

nipulation,  arid  is  likely  to  remain  among  the 
horticulture. 

Gsorge  IV  and  the  Violoncello. — When  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  was  in  his  youth,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  performed  as  an  amateur.  On  one  occasion,  at  a 
private  concert  at  the  residence,  in  St.  James's  Square,  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynne  (great-grandfather  of  the  present  baronet), 

■  Watkin,  whose  irt 

is  to  accept  it.  It 
hundred  guineas  by  Crosdil  and  other  competent  judges. 
Crosdil,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English  violoncellists, 
was  chamber-musician  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  teacher  of 
the  violoncello  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Born  in  London  in 
1755,  he  early  obtained  a  good  position  as  a  musical  per- 
former, and  in  1794  retired  from  professional  life,  having 
married  a  lady  with  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  principal 
violoncellist  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  on  their  first  institution. 
He  survived  till  a  good  old  age,  and  was  long  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  Mr.  H.  Purday 
tells  a  curious  anecdote  of  Lindley,  who  succeeded  Crosdil 
as  instructor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Royal  Highness 
asked  Lindlcy  one  day  what  he  thought  of  his  performance. 
Lindley,  in  his  simplicity,  and  with  sincere  desire  to  pay  a 
compliment,  replied,  "Your  Royal  Highness  plays  like  a 
prince."  The  words  were  taken  by  Ihe  wrong  handle,  and 
the  prince,  no  doubt,  interpreted  the  answer  as  a  veiled  sar- 
casm, analogous  to  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  about  Chesterfield, 
whom  "  he  expected  to  find  a  lord  among  wits,  whereas  he 
was  only  a  wit  among  lords."    George  was  so  offended  at 


1  interesting  notice  of  Crosdil, 
suuui  wnuiu  inquiry  is  ipbuc  oy  a  namesake,  who  saw  the 
references  to  him  in  the  recent  articles  on  violins  and  violin- 
players  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour." 

Coleridge.— Coleridge,  a  puffy,  anxious,  obstructed-Iook- 
ing,  fattish  old  man,  hobbled  about  with  us,  talking  with  a  kind 
of  solemn  emphasis  on  matters  which  were  of  no  interest 
(and  even  reading  pieces  in  proof  of  his  opinions  thereon). 
I  had  him  to  myself  once  or  twice,  in  various  parts  of  the 
garden  walks,  and  tried  hard  to  get  something  about  Kant 
and  Co.  from  him,  about  "reason  versus  "understanding," 
and  the  like,  but  in  vain.  Nothing  came  from  him  that  was 
of  use  to  me  that  day,  or  in  fact  any  day.  The  sight  and 
sound  of  a  sage  who  was  so  venerated  by  those  about  roe,  and 
whom  I  too  would  -willingly  have  venerated,  but  could  not — ■ 
this  was  alL  Several  times  afterwards,  Montagu,  on  Cole- 
ridge's "Thursday  evenings,"  carried  Irving  and  me  out,  and 
returned  blessing  Heaven  (I  not)  for  what  he  had  received. 
Irving  and  I  walked  out  more  than  once  on  mornings  too, 
and  found  the  Dodona  oracle  humanly  ready  to  act,  but  never 
to  me,  or  Irving  either  I  suspect,  explanatory  of  the  question 
put.     Good  Irving  strove  always  to  think  that  he  was  getting 

Ericelcss  wisdom  out  of  this  great  man,  but  must  have  had 
is  misgivings. — Reminiseentci  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Playing-cards.— According  to  an  official  document,  the 
duty  of  threepence  on  each  pack  of  playing-cards  amounted 
in  the  last  financial  year  to  the  net  sum  of  ^£14,652  1  jr.  otf. 


la's  Travels  by  Peat.— Few  persons,  perhaps, 
have  the  least  idea  what  extraordinary  things  are  sent  through 
the  post-office,  especially  at  Christmas  and  some  other  seasons, 
such  as  Valentine's  Day.  It  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
office  that  animals,  reptiles,  and  live  birds,  insects,  and 
other  creatures,  should  tie  so  sent.  But  these  rules  arc  not 
strictly  adhered  to  by  the  senders.  Last  Christmas  there 
was  sent  from  the  country  to  London  a  live  dormouse, 
packed  in  a  little  box,  which  box  had  been  damaged  and 
the  direction  lost ;   but  the  little  animal  in  its  torpid  state 


a  box  to  put  il  in,  when  the  little  creature  awoke  and 
made  its  escape.  The  sorter  hunted  the  place  all  over, 
but  failed  to  find  it,  and  consequently  gave  it  up  for  lost. 
Some  two  months  afterwards,  looking  into  a  desk  for  a  ball 
of  string,  to  his  astonishment  there  he  discovered  the  dor- 
mouse in  the  raiddleof  it,  fast  asleep.  He  therefore  secured 
it,  and  took  it  home  to  his  daughter,  who  immediately  pro- 
cured a  cage  for  it,  and  it  became  quite  a  pet  with'the  house- 
hold for  a  considerable  period,  and  its  picture  was  painted. 
At  last  the  little  thing  pined  away  and  died,  much  to  the 
regret  of  its  mistress,  who  had  it  buried,  lamenting  over  its 
ioss  with  tears.  This  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  a  friend 
of  mine  by  the  person  who  made  the  discovery  at  the  post- 
office,  who  said  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  post-office  for  tending  kittens, 
birds,  and  even  reptiles. — c.  h.  p. 

Tramps. — There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  vagrancy  in 
England  in  recent  years.  From  a  report  of  the  Howard 
Association  we  quote  some  useful  hints  :  ' '  There  is  at  present 
no  country,  with  the  exception  of  Italy  and  Spain,  that  is  so 
overrun  with  vagrants.  '  Vagrants  should  be  kept  in  charge, 
nut  for  a  few  hours,  but  for  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Some  of  them  should  be 
kept  for  three  months,  and  prevented  from  having  either 
beer  or  tobacco.  They  should  have  plain  food,  so  that  when 
they  went  out  they  would  be  possessed  of  more  muscle  and 
less  flesh.  They  should  be  taught  to  work.  When  a  vagrant 
had  been  kept  in  for  that  length  of  time,  and  had  behaved 
himself  in  a  proper  manner,  he  should  have  something  to  go 
out  with  into  the  world.  As  to  punishment  for  vagrants,  no 
system  ever  equalled  the  system  of  the  '  stocks  for  thai 
class  of  people ;  they  did  not  like  being  laughed  at  by  their 
fellow-men,  and  putting  them  in  the  stocks  would  have  more 
effect  upon  them  than  sending  them  to  gaoL  Separate 
sleeping  cells  might  be  rather  expensive,  but  in  the  long  run 


VARIETIES. 


are  the  cheapest.  The  honest  nan  is  then  kept  from  inter- 
course with  the  wicked  and  the  vagabonds.  Boards  of 
guardians  and  masters  of  workhouses  having  casual  wards, 
ought  to  have  full  power  to  detain  and  deal  with  professional 
vagrants. 

* '  The  one  means  of  suppression  open  to  the  public  ii  that 
the  public  should  steel  its  heart  and  close  its  purse.  The 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  tramps  are  the  mistaken  compas- 
sion of  the  poor,  the  reckless  liberality  of  the  servants  of  the 
rich,  and  the  impossibility  that  comfortable  stay-at-home 
people  find  in  believing  that  the  ragged,  perhaps  shivering, 
tramp  is  a  tramp  of  his  own  free  choice.  Yet  that  is  the  fact. 
He  prefers  idleness,  with  its  attendant  casual  discomforts,  to 
honest  work.  In  reality  his  miseries  are  not  miseries  to  him. 
The  hardships  he  undergoes  are  not  greater  than  those  of  the 
cattle-drover,  the  moorland  shepherd,  the  field-labourer,  the 
engine-driver,  or  even  his  natural  enemy,  the  policemen. 
The  tramp  is  only  living  all  the  year  round  as  many  respect- 
able gentlemen  live  for  a  month  or  so.  Your  lawyer  or 
doctor,  or  man  of  business,  once  a  year  throws  off  his  cares, 
nod,  dressed  in  a  rough  suit,  with  knapsack  on  back  and  staff 
in  hand,  trudges  about  the  country  refreshing  and  recruiting 
himself  in  new  scenes  and  among  fresh  facts.  The  difference 
between  the  gentleman  who  roughs  it  on  a  holiday  and  the 
habitual  tramp  is  that  the  one  pays  his  way  and  the  other 
levies  contributions  from  the  public  ;  the  one  'roughs  '  it  as 
a  relief  from  business,  the  other  prefers  to  have  no  business 
at  all.  It  is  in  vain  that  one  states  this  case  to  the  cook  or 
often  to  the  house-mother.  '  Poor  fellow,  he  was  hungry, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  that.  It  cannot  have  been 
wrong  to  give  him  a  meal  of  broken  victuals,'  is  the  reply  of 
one's  womankind.  It  is  idle  to  point  out  that  everybody  is 
hungry  two  or  three  timet  per  diem,  and  that  hunger  docs 
not  justify  idleness  and  petty  larceny.  Tender-hearted, 
simple-minded  women,  who  find  it  hard  to  fill  the  young 
appetites  at  home  and  to  keep  growing  little  bodies  clothed, 
cannot  resist  the  whiae  and  humbug  of  the  tramp.  The 
money  given  at  cottage  doors  to  habitual  mendicants  in  a 
single  year  probably  exceeds  twenty-fold,  to  put  it  at  a  low 
figure,  what  the  working  classes  contribute  to  real  charitable 
and  beneficent  objects.  This  sum,  together  with  gifts  of  food 
and  clothing,  is  worse  than  wasted.  It  supports  in  idleness 
and  drunkenness,  and  abominable  vice,  a  prowling  army, 
who  are  sadly  in  want  of  suppression.  The  only  remedy  is 
the  stoppage  of  supplies." 

Harriet  HartJnaan'i  Statue.— A  monument  to  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  is  to  be  erected  at  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.  The  statue  by 
Miss  Anne  Whitney,  executed  at  Florence,  represents  her  in 
sitting  posture  on  the  terrace  of  the  Amblesi  de  Retreato. 
The  subscribers  to  this  memorial  very  rightly  explain  that  it 
a  express  admiration  of  Miss    Martineau's   unwearying 


k  BrurbUM  Card. 

Come  to  a  business  man, 
In  business  hours, 
Only  on  business- 
Transact  your  business, 
And  go  about  your  business ; 
Leaving  him  to  do  his  business, 
n  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord." 


exceeded  by  only  ten  parliamentary  boroughs. 

'  A  Pruinising  Fluid  for  Exploration  — M r.  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Oxford  archseological  student,  writing  from  Smyrna,  says : 
"There  are  few  countries  where  an  expedition  could  do  such 
useful  work  as  in  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  this 
border-land  between  Greek  and  Oriental  civilisation  both 
Hellenists  and  Orientalists  are  equally  interested ;  and  I  have 
already  pointed  out  how  much  our  knowledge  of  Christian 
antiquities  would  be  increased  by  a  properly-equipped  expe- 
dition. Why  should  not  the  three  classes  unite  and  send  out 
•  new  expedition  which  should  spend  six  months  in  these 


geography,  history  and  a 
then  become  possible  to  write  for  the  first  lime  a  connected 
history  of  the  development  of  Asia  Minor.  The  march  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  the  route  of  Manlius,  the  journeys  of  St. 
Paul,  are  all  equally  in  need  of  elucidation.    A  great  op- 

Ctunity  now  presents  itself,  and  it  will  not  present  itself 
*-" 

Pott  Office  Statistics.— The  gross  postal  revenue  is  ap- 
proaching ten  millions  sterling,  being  in  iSSi  ^9,028,374. 
The  net  revenue  was  j£3.'°°.475.  an  increase  0^33,396  on 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  telegraph  messages  was 
31,345,861,  an  increase  of  1,933,879  over  the  previous  year. 
For  Government  and  press  messages,  allowing  about  six  mil- 
lions, the  remainder  implies  an  average  of  three  messages  for 
every  four  persons.  The  proportion  of  telegrams  to  letter-is 
as  one  to  forty-four.  In  Christmas,  about  12,500,000 
letters  and  packets  were  dealt  with  at  the  central  office,  in- 
cluding four  and  a  half  tons  of"  registered  letters.  The 
Christmas  cards  increase,  while  valentines  for  some  years 
have  diminished.  Nearly  four  and  a  half  million  of  postal 
notes  were  issued,  amounting  to  above  two  millions  sterling, 
the  number  of  post  office  orders  under  the  old  form  being 
much  less. 

Armoured  Trains. — The  first  projector  of  the  use  of 
armoured  trains  in  warfare  seems  to  have  been  Major  A- 
Campbell- Walker,  who  read  a  paperon  the  subject,  in  1864, 
at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  General  Sir  Richard 
Airey,  k.c.b.,  presiding.  A  Mr.  Liardet  took  a  patent  in 
1872,  and  hail  the  coolness  to  claim  reward  or  recompense 
for  the  recent  use  of  such  trains  in  Egypt.  Major  Walker  pro- 
posed his  scheme  for  home  defences,  his  paper  as  published 
being  entitled  "Coast  Railways  and  Railway  Artillery." 

American  0.8.  Railways. — The  extension  of  the  railway 
system  in  1881  was  9^538  miles,  a  greater  advance  than  in 
any  previous  year.      The  new  extension  in  1883  is  expected 


Ruikin's  Worts.-  These  can  only  be  obtained  at  first  hand 
from  Mr.  Allen,  of  Orpington,  according  to  whose  catalogue 
the  works  now  on  sale  will  amount  to  about  £ia  in  paper 
covers.  "Modem  Painters"  has  long  been  out  of  print, 
and  a  copy  at  sales  will  fetch  £30  10  £sp. 

Irish  Gallantry.— In  a  railroad  car  the  seats  were  all  full 
except  one.  which  was  occupied  by  a  pleasant-looking  Irish- 
man, and  at  one  of  the  stations  a  couple  of  evidently  well- 
bred  and  intelligent  young  ladies  came  in  to  procure  seats. 
Seeing  none  vacant,  they  were  about  to  go  into  the  next  car, 
when  Patrick  arose  hastily  and  offered  them  his  seat,  with 
evident  pleasure.  "But  you  will  have  no  seat  for  yourself," 
responded  one  of  the  young  ladies,  with  a  smile,  hesitating, 
with  true  politeness,  to  accept  it.  "Niver  mind  that!" 
said  the  gallant  Hibernian ;  I'd  ride  upon  a  cow-catcher 
to  New  York  any  time  for  a  smile  from  such  jimlemanly 

The  Vu  of  Lima  In  Coal  Mining-.— A  series  of  inte- 
resting experiments  lately  took  place  in  the  workings  of  the 
WhamcUffe  Silkstone  Collieries,  near  Sheffield,  the  object 
being  to  test  the  new  method  of  winning  coal  by  the  use  of 
compressed  lime  instead  of  blasting  powder.  The  experi- 
ments, which  were  witnessed  by  the  officials  of  these  and  other 
collieries,  took  place  in  the  Parkgate  Seam.  A  hole  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep,  was  drilled 
through  the  solid  coal  and  cleaned  out,  a  perforated  iron  tube 
was  then  inserted,  and  the  lime  cartridge,  three  inches  long, 
put  in.  When  the  lime  had  been  rammed  home,  and  the 
hole  made  up,  a  force-pump  was  used  to  inject  water  into  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  Simultaneously  with  the  injection  of 
water  the  rending  process  began,  and  in  thirty  minutes  about 
ten  tons  of  coal  came  down  almost  in  an  unbroken  ma^.    Of 


the  whole  of  the  fill,  not  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  coal 
H-ns  small,  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  under  the  old 
system.  It  is  anticipated  that  compressed  lime  will  event- 
ually supersede  the  use  of  blasting  powder  and  thus  revolu- 
tionise the  system  of  winning  coal,  greatly,  as  appears  to  be 
likely,  conducing  to  the  safety  of  the  miner. — Builder. 


A  Dearth   of  Ivory.— It  is  n 


:  unlikely  that  ivory  will 


forte-keys,  knife-handles,  and  fans  will  be  reserved  for  the 
affluent.  The  rapid  advances  in  the  value  of  ivory  are 
causing  some  uneasiness  in  the  market.  At  the  last  quar- 
terly rale,  which  closed  on  the  aSth  ult.,  there  were  only  81 
tons  offered  {including  10  tons  withdrawn  from  previous 
auctions)  as  against  122  tons  offered  in  April,  18S1.  The 
falling-off  was  mainly  owing  to  the  continued  scarcity  of 
Cape  (only  ij  tons)  and  the  limited  supply  of  West  Coast 
African  ( 1 1  tons).  From  Zanzibar  and  Bombay  there  were 
33  tons,  24  tons  from  Alexandria,  and  9  tons  from  Malta. 
All  descriptions,  except  for  billiard-ball  purposes,  have  gone 
up  from  £3  to  £4  per  cwt.,  and  the  ivory-cutters  have 
resolved,  for  the  second  time  this  year,  to  raise  their  prices. 
The  stores  in  the  docks  this  year  amount  to  133  tons,  com- 
pared with  Z13  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.    Mr.  W.  Wostenholm,   Holly  Street,  Sheffield,  has 

iast  had  invoiced  to  him  no  fewer  than  522  tusks,  which, 
ie  says,  will  all  be  cleared  oat  in  a  fortnight.  These  tusks 
represent  176  elephants,  and  if  one  ivory-cutter  alone  can 
get  through  so  many  in  so  short  a  time,  there  is  some  fear 
of  the  elephant  being  relegated  to  the  lost  species  of  animals. 


American  Bingf . — Some  of  the  American  papers  write  in 
strong  terms  of  the  monopolies  fostered  in  that  country  by 
protection.  The  "New  York  Herald"  says;  "It  is  on 
these  objects  that  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  unjustly 
and  needlessly  forced  from  the  taxpayers  are  to  be  spent ; 
and  the  lobby  which  holds  out  its  hands  for  this  vast  sum  of 
the  people's  earnings  is  reinforced  by  other  rings,  such  as  the 
Bessemer  Steel  King,  which,  under  the  laws  that  the  Repub- 
licans refuse  to  reform,  made  last  year  a  clear  profit  of  twenty 
millions  on  a  capital  of  twenty  millions,  and  paid  their  work- 
men no  more  than  the  average  wages ;  and  the  Blanket 
Ring,  which  opposes  changes  in  revenue  laws  because  it  has 
got  a  tax  laid  on  poor  men's  blankets  of  from  89  to  92  per 
cent. — a  tax  which  doubles  the  cost  of  blankets  to  every 
working  man's  and  farmer's  family  in  the  country.  We  re- 
peat, there  is  no  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  involved. 
The  question  is  whether  Congress  shall  or  shall  not  repeal 
iniquitous  laws  under  which  the  people  of  this  country  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  forced  to  surrender  of  their  hard 
earnings  every  year  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  more 
than  the  Government  needs,  this  great  robbery  being  con- 


■  of  Lord   Mayor's  Day.— A    statement   of   the 

Eand  expenditure  for  the  banquet  and  procession  on 
t   Lord   Mayor's  Day  shows   that   the  dinner  cost 


total,  £3,766  iqr.  %d.  The  receipts  ore  as  follows :— The 
Lord  Mayor,  £1,783  9'.  Id,  ;  Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff 
Hanson,  £891  141.  lad. ;  Mr.  Sheriff  Ogg,  £891  lar.  I0if. ; 
the  City  Lands  Committee, £200. — CityPrtu. 

The  Spelling  of  Shaketpera'a  Kama. — The  only  authentic 
signatures  of  the  poet  which  we  have,  the  only  ones  with 
which  no  publisher,  printer,  or  friend  can  have  interfered, 
are  five  in  number.  Of  these  five  three  are  "  Shakspere," 
one  " Shakspear,"  and  one  "Shakspeare."  That  is,  the 
signature  to  the  Bargain  and  Sale  of  the  Blackfriars  House, 
March  10,  1613,  now  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  is  "  Shak- 
spere ; "  that  to  the  mortgage  deed  of  the  same  house, 
March  II,  1613,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  "Shakspe" 
with  an  overline  a,  equivalent  to  "  Shakspear ; "  that  to  the 
first  sheet  of  the  will  is  "  Shakspere  ;  "  and  so  is  the  second, 
though,  through  the  final  re  being  written  one  letter  on  each 
side  of  the  loop  of  the  A  above  it,  some  men  not  accustomed 


to  MSS.  have  not  felt  certain  of  the  reading,  which  is,  how- 
ever, quite  clear.  The  third  signature  of  the  will  has,  I  have 
little  doubt,  been  tampered  with  in  its  final  syllable,  hut  I  am 
willing  to  pass  it  as  "Shakspeare."  The  attempt  to  turn 
the  central /of  it  into  the  contraction  for  final  "es"  is  too 
absurd  to  need  arguing  against.  Shakspere's  own  rive  signa- 
tures thus  prove  that  "the  most  authentic"  form  of  spelling 
his  name  is  "Shakspere."  When  discussing  "authentic 
forms  of  a  man's  name,  I  of  course  deal  only  with  the  name- 
owner's  own  signatures.  Having  this  first-hand  evidence,  I 
of  course  refuse  to  admit  any  second-hand  tampered -with 
evidence,  for,  in  the  eonceitful  Elizabethan  age,  printers, 
publishers,  friends  would  naturally  follow  the  "canting" 
practice  of  the  Heralds,  and  produce  Shakspere  as  "  Shake- 
speare."   Let  all  second-hand  men  follow  them  and  their 


-F.  J.   1 
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1  follow  the 


Wager  Df  Battle.— The  Bishop  (Wyvell)  of  Salisbury  had 
a  lawsuit  with  Sir  Thomas  Montacut,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  1375, 
about  Sherborne  Castle  and  Bere  Chase.  It  was  decided 
that  the  suit  should  be  settled  by  wager  of  battle.  The 
Bishop,  not  being  a  fighting  man,  is  represented,  by  an  an- 
cient brass  commemorating  the  event,  in  his  robes  and  with 
his  crozier,  above  the  castle  gateway;  while  the  Earl  in  armour 
awaits  him  in  the  gateway.  Edward  m  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  unequal  conflict. 

Hunting  Heretics. — The  State  Papers  give 


glimpses  into  personal  character  and  daily  life,  while 
"  -  — — --'-  for  high  political  and  historical  study. 


;tve  many  curious 
,.  ,  life,  while  afford- 

ing materials  for  high  political  and  historical  study.  For  in- 
stance, Laud,  asarchbishop and  "martyr,"  mayappeara  very 
grave  monsignor,  but  when  his  robes  were  off  this  is  how  he 
could  write;  "We  took  another  conventicleof  Separatists,  in 
Newington  Woods,  on  Sunday  last,  in  the  very  brake  where 
the  king's  stag  should  have  been  lodged  for  his  banting  the 
next  morning. " 

The  Canadian  JTorth-lfett— An  Order  in  Council  has 
been  passed  dividing  the  great  North- West  Territory,  beyond 
the  confines  of  Manitoba,  into  four  new  districts,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  territories.  The  new  names  and  locations 
are  as  follows  :— Assiniboia,  containing  about  95,000  square 
miles,  it  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  international  boundary, 
on  the  east  by  the  western  boundary  of  Manitoba,  on  the 
north  by  a  line  drawn  near  52  deg.  latitude,  and  on  the  west 
by  a  line  drawn  between  1 10  deg.  and  111  deg.  west  longi- 
tude; Saskatchewan,  containing  114,000  square  miles,  is 
bounded  tin  the  south  by  Assiniboia,  on  the  east  by  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Nelson  River,  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn 
near  55  deg.  latitude,  and  on  the  west  by  a  continuation  of 
the  line  marking  that  boundary  of  the  previous  district ; 
Alberta,  containing  100,000  square  miles,  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  international  boundary,  on  the  east  by  Assini- 
boia and  Saskatchewan,  on  the  west  by  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  continuation  of  the  line  bounding 
Saskatchewan  ;  Athabasca,  containing  about  1 22,000  square 
miles,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Alberta,  on  the  west  hy 
British  Columbia,  on  the  east  by  the  line  bounding  Assiniboia 
to  the  west  until  it  intersects  Athabasca  River,  then  by  it  and 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  following  Slave  Lake  to  a 
line  near  60 dee.  latitude,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary. 
To  sum  up,  the  Saskatchewan  district  includes  Battleford, 
Carle  ton,  and  Prince  Albert  Assiniboia  includes  Qu'appelle, 
South  Saskatchewan  and  Sonris  Rivers,  and  Forts  Pclly  and 
Ellice.  Alberta  includes  the  Battle,  Bow,  and  Belly  Rivers, 
the  cattle  ranche  district ;  and  Athabasca  takes  in  the  cele- 
brated Peace  River  districts.  This  division  of  the  vast 
country  hitherto  known  as  "  the  North -West,"  will  have  the 
effect  of  localising  points  which  hitherto  were  very  indefinitely 
comprehended,  and  each  section  having  its  capital  assigned 
it,  nuclei  for  settlements  will  be  formed  more  compact  than 
the  straggling  homesteads  of  prairie  squatters. 

Seep  your  Powder  Dry. — Dr.  Siemens,  in  Ms  Address  to 
the  British  Association,  said  that  this  old  saying  might  come 
to  have  less  foice ;  for  Professor  Himly,  of  Kiel,  has  invented 
a  gunpowder  in  which  hydrocarbons  precipitated  from  solution 
in  naphtha  take  the  place  of  carbon  and  sulphur,  and  thin 
powder  completely  resists  the  action  of  water. 
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CHAPTER   XXX.— IN   TKB   FOKBST  OF    F 


WE  left  the  chevalier  consoling  Aveline.  Mean- 
while Madame  d'Angere,  her  sister,  and 
her  nieces  were  holding  a  consultation  below 
stairs.  Quiz  had  remarked,  casually,  that  the  cheva- 
lier seemed  as  fond  of  Aveline  as  ever,  and  this 
had  loosed  the  sluices  of  her  aunt's  ill-suppressed 
jealousy.  It  poured  forth  in  a  flood  that  amazed 
her  relatives. 

"  E^ver  since  you  opened  my  eyes  to  it,  Quiz,  I  have 
noticed  it  more  and  more,"  she  said,  putting 
her  be-laced  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "They 
are  always  together  ;  I  am  quite  neglected.  I  have 
been  miserable  ever  since  I  left  the  Island.  What 
with  the  cold,  and  the  dreadful  stoves,  and  the 
language,  and  the  chevalier's  attention  to  Aveline, 
I  have  not  even  had  the  courage  to  wear  my  best 
dresses,  or  to  receive  visitors  properly.  I  used  to 
be  first  in  everything." 

"So  you  are  now,  auntie,"  Lucy  interrupted. 
"  He  looks  on  poor  Aveline  as  a  daughter." 

But  this  suggestion  did  not  suffice  to  prevent 
the  storm  which  arose.  We  need  not  detail  all 
the  circumstances,  but  madame  and  her  relatives 
went  in  search  of  the  chevalier,  and  finding  him 
alone  with  Aveline,  she  let  loose  the  vials  of  a 
wrath  that  was  tot  really  her  own,  and  ordered 


Aveline  to  leave  the  house.  The  other  ladies 
wandered  off,  terrified  at  the  strength  of  the 
tempest  they  had  helped  to  raise  ;  and  when  the 
bewildered  and  troubled  chevalier  came  in  search 
of  them,  he  found  only  Leonard  in  the  reception- 
rooms  below  stairs. 

"  Ha !  mon  ami  Leonard,  I  am  glad,"  he  began, 
evidently  in  great  excitement.  "  We  are  at  six 
and  seven  in  this  chateau.  It  is  on  Avelme's 
account.  All  the  ladies  are  jealous.  And  it 
is  of  me  1  I  am  flattered,  but  not  elevated.  I 
declare  to  see  the  child  no  more — at  present,  till 
the  dust  is  wiped  from  the  eyes  of  madame.  But 
she  has  gone,  so  says  Fanchon,  alone  into  the 
forest.  Will  you  follow  her?  She  has  entered 
by  the  gate  yonder,  and,  I  wager,  has  gone  to  the 
Valley  of  Rocks.  If  you  hasten  you  will  overtake 
her.  Keep  to  the  right  along  the  grande  route. 
At  the  worst  you  will  find  guides  at  the  Hermit- 
age. Bring  her  back.  Tell  her,  I  say,  madame 
has  the  eyes  opened,  and  all  will  be  adjusted. 
For  me,  I  go  to  disturb  the  nouveaux  man  6s,  who 
are  yonder  in  my  plaisance.  Helas  I  that  word 
recalls  our  dear  cottage.  Go,  my  friend  Leonard. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose." 

Leonard  hurried  off  "  unchaperoned,"  and  the 
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chevalier  hastened  through  an  orchard  in  full 
bloom  to  a  green  allee  that  was  parallel  with  the 
forest.  Here  he  found  Stephen  Moore  and  Lucy, 
who  had  strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  cloudless  sky. 
He  began,  without  circumlocution,  to  tell  them 
that  circumstances  had  occurred  which  made  it 
desirable  to  find  a  temporary  home  for  Aveline, 
and  he  asked  them  to  write  to  Mrs.  Moore  and 
inquire  whether  she  were  still  willing  to  receive 
her.  The  young  people,  who  understood  his  diffi- 
culty, assured  him  that  Mrs.  Moore  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  her  only  a  day  or  so  before  their 
marriage,  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  her 
receiving  her  at  once. 

"  She  was  the  dearest  child  I  ever  saw,  and  she 
is  now  the  very  sweetest  girl  in  all  the  world," 
said  enthusiastic  Lucy,  "  I  wish  we  were  settled 
in  our  house  at  Kensington,  and  she  should  come 
and  stay  with  us — should  she  not,  Stephen  ?  " 

He  smiled  his  assent,  and  the  chevalier  blessed 
her  for  a  kindhearted,  generous  woman.  But 
where,  meanwhile,  was  Aveline  ?  In  order  to  find 
her,  we  must  transport  our  readers  to  the  Valley 
of  Rocks. 

This  was  a  strange,  wild,  desolate  spot  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  A 
wilderness  of  stone  so  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  On  an'elevated  rock  in  its  centre  sat 
Aveline  with  Frou  Frou  on  her  lap.  From  the 
verge  of  the  precipice  she  seemed  to  be  contem- 
plating the  arid  waste  before  her.  Overhead  a 
cloudless  sky ;  right  and  left  low  brushwood  and 
hardy  plants  springing  from  rocky  clefts;  beneath 
a  chasm  ;  on  the  far  horizon,  miles  away,  Nature's 
fortresses,  looking  like  pinnacles  and  towers.  It 
was  here  Aveline  was  wont  to  come  when  she 
desired  solitude,  and  hither  she  had  sped  when 
ordered  "by  her  benefactress  to  quit  the  house.  It 
was  a  long  way  from  the  chateau,  and  the  hasty 
walk,  in  addition  to  previous  fatigue  and  terror,  had 
wearied  her.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  his  golden 
rays  kindled  the  broom  and  heath  into  radiance, 
and  touched  with  life  the  variegated  greens  of  a 
spring  evening.  May  was  about  to  yield  up  her 
empire  to  "  leafy  June,"  just  as  in  the  forest  and 
palace  reign  had  succeeded  reign  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, sometimes  amid  tranquil  skies,  at  others 
howling  thunder.  Aveline's  short  career  in  sunny 
France  was  to  end,  if  not  in  the  guillotine  or  exile, 
at  least  in  banishment.  As  kings  and  emperors 
with  their  consorts  had  taken  Might,  so  she 
thought  must  she ;  and  if  they  were  maligned  and 
insulted,  why  not  a  friendless  girl  who  had  no 
claim  either  on  nations  or  individuals  ? 

A  sudden  change  had  come  over  her  life.  She 
was  exiled  from  the  home  where  she  had  received 
so  much  kindness,  and  the  sentence  had  fallen 
suddenly  upon  her. 

She  was  quite  calm,  and  comforted  herself  with 
the  reflection  that  she  had  done  nothing  wrong, 
and  that  she  should,  therefore,  be  guided  aright 
by  One  who  had  hitherto  protected  her.  This 
thought  brought  her  to  her  knees.  There,  in  the 
vast  solitude,  with  the  halo  of  sunshine  around  her, 
and  a  piece  of  broom-crowned  rock  for  her  altar, 
she  knelt  and  asked  the  Most  High  to  point  out 
her  what  He  would  have  her  to  do.    The 


Jutting  rock  against  which  she  leaned  was  between 
er  and  the  precipice,  so  she  was  safe  from  harm, 
and  she  knew  that  her  Heavenly  Father  would 
not  desert  her.  It  was  strangely  pathetic  to  see 
Frou  Frou,  displaced  from  her  lap,  "sit  up"  at 
her  side,  and,  hanging  his  limp  little  paws,  appear 
also  to  be  supplicating,  he  knew  not  what. 

"  Be  pleased  to  lead  me  to  my  dear  mamma, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,"  was  the  burden 
of  her  prayer,  but  she  also  asked  that  her  kind 
friends  might  be  shown  the  fallacy  of  their  sus- 
picions. 

While  thus  occupied,  one  of  the  white-capped 
female  guides  appeared  at  a  little  distance.  She 
was  followed  over  the  rocky  intercepted  pathway 
by  Leonard.  He  had  fortunately  met  with  her 
and  made  her  understand  whom  he  was  seeking. 

"  Voila  la  bonne  demoiselle,  la  belle  Anglaise," 
said  the  guide. _ 

Leonard  hastily  gave  her  a  coin,  and  said  he 
would  return  with  Aveline,  and  she  departed, 
uplifting  eyes  and  hands,  and  muttering  that  the 
demoiselle  they  all  liked  was  "very  good." 

Leonard  paused  a  moment,  not  wishing  to  dis- 
turb Aveline,  but  Frou  Frou,  conscious  of  his 
approach,  barked  and  startled  her.  She  rose  and 
perceived  him.  A  colour  like  the  rosy  hue  of  the 
sunset  heaven  around  them  flushed  her  face,  and 
she  made  a  half- deprecating  gesture. 

"The  chevalier  has  sent  me  to  look  for  you, 
Aveline,  and  I  should  have  been  benighted  in  this 
interminable  forest  but  for  a  voluble  lady  who 
knew  all  about  you,  and  discoursed  in  French  on 
every  object  we  encountered,"  he  began  with 
affected  nonchalance. 

"It  was  Elise  Malin,  one  or  my  friends," 
replied  Aveline,  reassured  by  his  manner. 

"  Elise  Malin !  That  must  be  Quiz,'"  said 
Leonard.  "Have  we  time  to  sit  down  for  ten 
minutes  before  dark  ?    I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

There  was  a  rough  bench  at  no  great  distance, 
and  they  seated  themselves.  Wishing  to  give  her 
time,  he  asked  her  why  she  had  come  so  far. 

"  It  is  where  the  dear  empress  loved  to  sit,  and 
it  is  solitary,"  she  replied.  "  What  did  the 
chevalier  say  ?  " 

She  fixed  her  clear  fearless  eyes  on  Leonard, 
and  he  told  her,  laughing  as  he  did  so,  not  under- 
standing the  gravity  of  the  situation,  though  sus- 
pecting mischief,  "  He  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
madame's  eyes  were  opened,  and  that  I  was  to 
bring  you  back,"  he  said  in  conclusion. 

"  I  cannot  return.  Madame  ordered  me  to 
leave  the  house,  and  the  other — ladies — looked  at 
me  as  if —  I  cannot  meet  them  again.  I  have 
resolved  to  go  back  to  the  Island  and  search 
for  the  wearer  of  the  white  veil." 

"  But  have  you  any  invitations  in  the  Island  ? 
You  cannot  leave  until  you  know  where  to  go." 

"The  mistress  of  the  Blue  School  told  me  to 
return  to  her  if  I  wanted  a  home,  and  the  matron 
of  the  workhouse  would  befriend  me.  Thence  I 
came,  and  thither  I  must  go.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
retracing  my  steps." 

"  What  has  caused  this  sudden  resolution  ?" 

Aveline  coloured,  but  answered  without  reserve. 
She  believed  in  her  first  friend  as  in  herself. 
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"The  chevalier  loves  me  too  well,  madame  not 
enough.  I  was  telling  him  what  you  had  just  told 
me,  and  I  foolishly  cried.  He  comforted  me. 
Madame,  Mrs.  Conquest,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Dallimore  came  in.  They  used  some  strange 
expressions.  Madame  nearly  fainted,  and  when 
she  returned  to  herself  said  words  that  I  can  never 
forget,  and  ordered  me  to  leave  the  house." 
"  By  Miss  Elizabeth  Dallimore  you  mean  Quiz  ?" 
"  Yes." 

Leonard  was  astonished  at  the  girl's  proud 
dignity  of  manner.  He  had  only  hitherto  noticed 
its  simplicity.  He  remained  a  moment  silent, 
thinking  of  what  would  be  best  under  the  circum- 
stances.   At  last — 

"The  chevalier  proposes  that  you  should  go  to 
Mrs.  Moore,  who  once  wished  you  to— to  pay  her 
a  visit." 

*'  I  believe  she  would  have  had  me  as  a  sort  of 
companion.    But — but — I  cannot  go  there." 

"  She  is  alone,  Aveline.  She  wants  some  one 
to  replace  her  sons  and  daughters-in-law.  My 
cousin  Lucy  was  saying  only  this  morning  that  she 
liked  you  better  than  any  one.  You  surely  would 
not  refuse  if  she  were  to  ask  you  ?  " 
"  She  is  very  kind,  but  I  cannot — I  cannot  I" 
Involuntarily  Aveline  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  thought  of  Captain  Moore's  proposal,  and 
repeated  the  only  words  she  had  used  in  reply  to 
it.  Then,  starting  up,  she  added,  "  It  is  getting 
dark,  we  shall  lose  our  way." 

The  sun  had,  indeed,  set,  and  the  twilight  was 
beginning.  The  path  to  the  main  road  was  in- 
tricate, and  lay  through  boulders  and  brushwood. 
They  threaded  it  almost  in  silence,  Aveline  lead- 
ing the  way.  The  moon  had  risen  when,  at  last, 
they  reached  the  grande  route. 

"  What  will  they  say  now  ?  "  she  murmured,  as 
if  addressing  the  dog  she  was  carrying.  "Will 
you  take  Frou  Frou  home,  Mr.  Leonard  ?  I  can- 
not go  back  to  the  Belle  Vue.  Elise  Malm  will 
give  me  shelter  for  the  night," 

"You  must  return  with  me,  Aveline,"  said 
Leonard,  decidedly.  "  You  would,  indeed,  con- 
firm the  foolish  words  of  silly,  jealous  women,  if 
you  absented  yourself." 

She  obeyed  instinctively,  and  walked  rapidly  by 
his  side,  he  carrying  Frou  Frou.  But  he  perceived 
that  she  trembled,  and  that  she  looked  startlingly 
pale  beneath  the  moonlight.  It  was  a  still  and 
lovely  night.  The  birds  were  silent,  the  wood- 
man's tools  were  laid  aside,  the  breezes  scarcely 
moved  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  flickering 
moonbeams  glanced  through  the  leaf-wrought 
roof  and  played  fantastically  on  pathways  and 
tree-trunks,  turning  the  white  stems  of  the  birch 
into  ghostly  tenants  of  the  forest  and  occasional 
fern,-  fro nds  into  their  silvery  footstools. 

Leonard  glanced  into  the  fair  pale  face  upon 
which  the  moonshine  gleamed.  The  careful, 
cautious  Leonard,  who  had  resolved  never  again 
to  be  titt-a-tik  with  woman  I  Yet  he  was  chi- 
valrous and  tender-hearted,  and  weak,  too,  upon 
occasion.  And  Aveline,  how  fair  and  sweet  she 
was  I     How  unprotected  and  lonely  1 

Is  it  love  or  chivalry  that  moves  him  ?  Who 
shall  say  ? 


"  Aveline,**  he  whispers  softly,  as  if  fearful  of 
the  ears  of  the  silent  night.    "  Aveline." 

She  turns  her  moonlit  eyes  towards  him,  pure 
and  liquid  as  the  dewdrops  on  the  slumbering 
bluebells. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  right  to  protect  you  ?  " 
he  whispers  on,  the  hashed  breezes  scarcely 
catching  the  words.  "Will  you  think  of  me  as 
nearer  and  dearer  than  the  brother  you  called  me 
when  a  child  ?  I  have  never  forgotten  the  kindly 
epithet.  I  who,  like  you,  have  neither  brother 
nor  sister ;  father  nor — " 

"  Hush !  hush ! "  she  breathes,  pausing  in  her 
rapid  walk,  and  looking  imploringly  at  him.  "  Do 
not  tempt  me.     I  cannot.     I  dare  not." 

"  And  why,  Aveline  ?  We  are  both  almost  alone 
in  the  world.  With  you  to  help  me  I  should  shrink 
from  no  difficulties.  I  have  now  the  promise  of 
a  post  that  may  lead  to  competence." 

"And  would  you  have  me  fetter  yon  at  its  com- 
mencement ?  Shall  I,  whom  you  have  befriended, 
be  your  first  obstacle?  Never,  Mr.  Leonard, 
never !  You  forget  the  space  between  us.  You 
are  well  born,  well  bred,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  admirers;  on  the  road,  as  you  say,  to  success 
— and,  oh  I  I  am  glad  I  I  am  glad  !  I  am  but 
a  poor  charity  girl,  dependent  on  strangers,  turned 
from  the  home  that  sheltered  me,  accused  of  base 
ingratitude,  and  about  to  roam  the  world  in 
search  of  my  mother,  who  lives  1  Yes ;  I  feel 
she  lives." 

Aveline  stays  her  speech,  pushes  her  hands 
forwards  as  if  to  brush  away  some  spectre  in  her 
moonlit  path,  and  resumes  her  rapid  walk. 

"You  only  adduce  reason  upon  reason  for 
giving  me  the  right  to  aid  you,"  urges  Leonard, 
his  voice  rising  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  a  hear- 
ing, and  each  obstacle  only  heightening  his  reso- 
lution. "  Were  we  engaged,  no. one  would  dare 
to  malign  or  suspect  you." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  replies  in  much  agita- 
tion. "If  they  think  me  designing  now,  they 
would  then  look  upon  me  as  a  hypocrite.  They 
would  speak  of  my  mean  position,  of  my  poor 
insane  jnot  her,  of  my  ingratitude,  and— oh  1  lam 
not  ungrateful  I  I  would  serve  any  of  them  to- 
morrow if  I  could." 

Leonard  does  not  see  her  tears,  or  hear  the 
beating  of  her  heart.  All  that  is  audible  to  him 
are  those  two  words,  uttered  once  before  on  a 
similar  occasion,  "I  cannot — I  cannot!" 

And  with  them  they  reach  the  forest  gate. 
Suddenly  Aveline  looks  at  Leonard  and  holds  out 
her  hand.  The  old  smile  is  on  her  lips,  the 
dimples  on  her  cheeks,  the  light  in  her  eyes.  She 
is  again  the  child  of  years  ago. 

"Thank  you— oh,  thank  you,"  she  says.  "I 
now  know  that  you  believe  in  me,  and. that  I  have 
not  lost  my  friend,  my  benefactor,  my  brother." 

He  takes  the  hand,  presses  it,  and  passes  out 
into  the  road  leading  to  the  Belle  Vue. 

There  all  was  consternation  and  remorse.  The 
whole  house  was  astir,  Aveline  had  never  before 
been  out  alone  after  sunset,  and  no  one  supposed 
that  Leonard,  a  stranger  to  the  forest  paths,  would 
find  her.  Jean  Lalage  was  sent  in  search,  and 
Fanchon  went  of  her  own  accord.    The  chevalier 
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declined  to  move ;  but  what  his  feelings  were  none 
of  his  womankind  knew.  Dinner  passed  almost 
in  silence,  and  even  Quiz  was  incapable  of  rousing 
a  laugh.  Indeed  she  felt  very  uncomfortable,  and 
being  rather  vain  than  wicked,  her  conscience 
pricked  her,  and  she  began  to  fear  that  Aveiine, 
her  rival,  might  come  to  some  unfortunate  end.  As 
to  Madame  d'Ang&re,  she  had  never  been  so  excited 
in  her  life.  The  chevalier  had  convinced  her  of  his 
fidelity,  vet  he  was  grave  as  a  judge.  Aveiine  had 
departed;  still  she  was  longing  for  her  return; 
her  sister  and  nieces  surrounded  her,  but  she 
almost  wished  they  had  never  come.  Besides,  Frou 
Frou  had  gone  with  Aveiine,  and  Loulou  was  miser- 
able without  him — quite  as  miserable  as  she  should 
be  bereft  of  the  chevalier.  Her  tearful  eyes  and 
melancholy  voice  might  have  melted  a  stone,  but 
her  Alphonse  was  harder  than  a  stone,  and  would 
not  melt.  He  was  hurt  and  offended,  and  no  little 
blandishment  on  her  part  could  change  the  iron 
seventy  of  his  face. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  Leonard 
entered  the  talon  alone.  There  was  a  general 
outcry,  but  it  was  Quiz  who  started  up  to  meet 
him,  and  to  ask,  with  blanched  face,  if  he  had 
found  her. 

"Yes,  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,"  he  seplied, 
for  he  could  not  resist  alarming  tier. 

"She — she — was  not  thinking — "  she  began, 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  being  lost  in  the 
hubbub  of  voices. 

"Frou  Frou!  my  pet!  my  darling!"  cried 
madame,  as  that  mongrel  leapt  on  her  lap. 

"Where was  she,  Leonard,  mon  ami?"  asked 
the  chevalier,  his  teeth  chattering. 

Leonard  told  briefly  what  had  happened,  the 
love  passage  excepted.  He  said,  gravely,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  prevail  on  Aveiine  to 
return  to  the  house  with  him,  and  that  she  had 
gone,  he  believed,  to  her  room.  She  had  said 
that  she  was  too  weary  to  face  the  company.  This 
he  uttered  ironically,  with  a  glance  at  Quiz. 

'■  S.^e  assures  me  that  she  intends  to  leave  at 
once  fcr  the  Island,"  he  added  to  the  chevalier. 

"Non,  non,  we  will  overrule  that.  Madame 
ma  femme  will  go  at  once  to  her  chamber.  She 
is  safe.    I  am  thankful." 

And  the  suppressed  feelings  of  the  chevalier 
gave  way,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 


CHAPTER    XXXI,—  RECONCILIATION 

WHEN  Madame  d'Angere  sought  Aveiine  she 
found  her  in  the  chambre  de  ma  mere.  As 
she  crept  stealthily  into  the  room  she  saw 
a  figure  in  white,  kneeling  before  the  sofa,  and  she 
started  back,  wondering  if  it  might  be  a  ghost, 
She  carried  a  candle,  but  there  was  no  other  light 
in  the  room,  save  that  of  the  moon.  She  perceived 
that  the  sofa  was  arranged  as  a  bed,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  the  girl's  temporary  nightly  couch.  She 
had  not  inquired  where  she  had  settled  to  sleep 
when  she  turned  out  of  her  own  room  to  accom- 
modate Mrs.  Conquest. 

She  made  a  little  hesitating  cough  which  caused 
Aveiine  to  start  up  and  draw  back  with  a  sort  of 
terror  when  she  recognised  her  visitor.    Her  long 


hair  hung  loose,  her  eyes  shone  in  the  moonlight, 
and  madame  also  trembled.  Both  were  silent, 
until  Aveiine,  with  clasped  hands,  exclaimed, 

"  I  should  not  have  disobeyed  you  by  returning 
here  to-night  had  not  Mr.  Leonard  insisted.  But 
I  will  leave  early  to-morrow.  I  would  have  mado 
arrangements  to-night,  but  I  wished  to  disturb  no 
one,  so  came  here  unobserved." 

This  was  spoken  with  agitated  rapidity. 

"  I — I — merely  came  to  say — that — that  I  think 
I  was  mistaken,"  tetumed  madame,  in  a  wcuk, 
peevish  voice. 

Aveiine' s  hands  and  eyes  were  thrown  upwards, 
and  in  another  minute  she  was  on  her  knees, 
clasping  her  hands  round  her  late  benefactress. 

"  You  are  sure,  dear  madame  ?  You  no  longer 
misdoubt  me  ?  You  know  that  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  for  you?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  the  chevalier  loves  me 
best,  Aveiine,  and  you  understand  that  I  could1 
never  allow  any  one  to  come  between  us." 

This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  childish  vanity,  and 
Aveiine  felt  that  the  reconciliation  would  be  as 
superficial  as  the  anger  had  been.  Madame  seated 
herself.    Aveiine  stood  near  her. 

"  The  chevalier  hopes  that  you  will  go  on  as 
usual,"  said  the  former.  "  But,  between  you  and 
me,  Aveiine,  people  make  remarks.  You  see,  you 
are  not  really  his  daughter,  only — " 

"Only  your  servant  and  humble  companion," 
supplied  Aveiine,  pride  getting  the  better  of  her. 
"  I  know  too  well  what  I  am,  and  I  have  tried 
never  to  forget  it.  I  should  not,  but  for  mon- 
sieur's— and — your — kindness.  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  you  both  all  my  life.  I  hope,  when  I  am  far 
away,  you  will  try  to  think  tenderly  of  me,  and 
believe  that  I  never  willingly  offended  you." 

"  Far  away  ?     What  do  you  mean,  Aveiine  ?  " 

"That  when  I  am  back  in  England,  in  some 
other  situation,  looking  for  my  dear  mamma,  I 
trust  you  and  the  chevalier  will  think  of  me." 

Madame  began  to  cry.  She  had  not  expected 
this. 

"  But  we  do  not  mean  you  10  leave  us,  Aveiine. 
Who  would  wash  the  dogs  and  clean  the  parrot  ? 
Who  would  see  to  my  wardrobe  and  the  house- 
keeping, and  various  other  matters  ?  " 

"  You  will  have  Miss  Elizabeth  Dallimore  with 
you,  dear  madame.  And  when  she  leaves  your 
other  nieces  will  come.    You  have  many  friends." 

"  But  I  quite  believe  in  you  now,  Aveiine.  In- 
deed, I  don't  think  I  should  ever  have  thought 
about  it  if  they  hadn't  put  it  into  my  head.  These 
things  are  so  perplexing,  and  one  don't  like  to  be 
twitted  with  hints  that  one's  own  husband  likes 
anybody  better  than  oneself." 

"You  could  not  really  think  so.  And  when  I 
am  gone  you  will  understand  it  all,"  said  Aveiine, 
gently. 

"  it  makes  me  quite  ill ;  indeed,  I  shall  not 
recover  it  for  a  long  time.  It  is  very  hard  upon 
me  who  have  done  everything  for  the  best.  But  I 
really  must  go  to  bed,  and  you  are  undressed  and 
can't  help  me,"  replied  the  irritable  madame. 

"I  had  better  not  to-night,"  said  Aveiine. 
"  May  I  kiss  you  once  more  ?  " 

Madame  held  up  her  check,  and  Aveiine  put 
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her  arms  round  her  and  embraced  her.  Both 
were  in  tears,  but  Aveline  knew  that  those  of 
madame  were  evanescent  as  her  feelings. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  chevalier,  Leonard, 
and  Quiz  were  awaiting  the  result  in  the  salon. 
The  rest  of  the  party  had  retired.  None  of  the 
trio  knew  exactly  what  the  others  thought,  and 
spoke  with  caution.  The  chevalier  was  pacing 
the  room,  Leonard  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  Quiz  glancing  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
face  half  of  annoyance,  half  amusement.  The 
Jamp  was  waning,  and  the  moonlight  stole  softly 
through  the  jalousied  windows  into  the  ancient 
salon. 

"  If  they  should  quarrel,  and  if  madame  ma 
feinme  should  decide  not  to  keep  her,  Kirs.  Moore 
would  receive  her,"  ejaculated  the  chevalier. 

"Aveline  declines  to  go  to  her,"  returned 
Leonard,  without  looking  up  from  his  book. 

"  I  forgot,"  cried  the  chevalier,  stopping  short 
and  rubbing  his  hands  through  his  scanty  hairs. 
"  I  am  half  mad.  These  ladies,  they  are  terrific. 
Take  care  of  them,  Leonard." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Leonard,  remembering  his  late 
shortcomings. 

"He  does,"  laughed  Quiz,  trying  in  vain  to 
catch  his  eye. 

"But  of  a  certainty  Aveline  refuses  Mrs."  Moore 
on  account  of  the  proposal.  She  is  prudent  as 
Diana,"  said  the  chevalier. 

"  What  proposal  ?"  asked  Quiz. 

"  The  one  which  the  Captain  Moore  made  for 
her  here  at  Christmas,"  replied  the  chevalier, 
suddenly  off  his  guard.  "  Had  she  accepted  it, 
these  complications  would  not  have  arrived.  And 
his  twelve  months  are  not  expired  before  next 
Christmas.  Truly,  it  is  perplexing.  And  it  is 
Madame  Conquest  who  has  done  the  mischief. 
And  she  with  the  embonpoint  that  supposes  the 
phlegmatic." 

A  sharp  pang  shot  through  Leonard's  heart,  but 
he  felt  that  the  eyes  of  Quiz  were  upon  him,  and 
he  mastered  all  outward  sign.  Quiz  bit  her  lip 
/or  jealousy.  Her  returning  better  feelings  were 
overpowered  by  this  fresh  discovery,  and  her  tem- 
porary self- restraint  gave  way. 

"  She  knows  how  to  play  her  cards.  I  hope, 
Leonard,  vou  will  now  be  convinced  what  a  flirt 
she  is,"  she  said.  "  Pray  don't  make  believe  to 
be  reading  that  book  1 "  she  added,  irritably,  push- 
ing a  stray  ornament  against  his  volume. 

"I  dare  say  she  is,  Quiz.  You  all  are,"  he 
replied,  shutting  the  book  with  a  bang. 

"  I  can  endure  the  suspense  no  longer,"  shouted 
the  chevalier,  and  left  them  together. 

"  Pray  don't  go,  monsieur.  Leonard  will  be 
obliged  to  wake  up  Aunt  Conquest,  and  she  hates 
his  playing  chaperon,  she  told  me  so,"  cried  Quiz, 
ironically. 

"  He  is  gone,  and  I  must  resign  myself.  Now, 
Quiz,  what  have  you  to  say  against  Aveline  ? " 
said  Leonard,  folding  his  arras  with  an  air  of 
resignation,  while  he  felt  as  angry  as  she  did. 

But  her  eyes  fell  beneath  his  piercing,  inquiring 
glance,  and  she  bad  nothing;  to  say.  He  was  also 
at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  so  no  filled  up  the  hiatus 
by  quoting  Shakespeare: 


"  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lady, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'lis  something,  nothing; 
'Twos  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands  ; 
But  he  thai  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Rots  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  make*  me  poor  indeed." 

"Hackneyed I"  ejaculated  Quiz  when  he  had 
finished. 

"Yes,  so  is  backbiting ;  so  is  envy;  so  is  jealousy," 
he  returned,  slowly  and  advisedly.  "  We  have  had 
one  passage  at  arms  already  on  this  subject,  Quiz, 
I  see  that  we  must  have  another.  In  the  first  I  , 
was  hasty,  and  made  a  resolution  impossible  to 
keep.  I  am  obliged  by  circumstances  to  re- 
scind that  resolution.  This  is  my  third  tite-i-liie 
with  a  young  lady  to-day.  To-morrow  I  may  be 
forced  into  another.  I  do  not  understand  why 
you  ladies  should  not  allow  Aveline  to  live  in 
peace  with  an  elderly  couple  who  love  one  another, 
and  would  love  her  if  you  all  would  let  them ; 
but  this  I  do  understand,  that  she  appears  to  have 
no  friends  amongst  you  just  now.  The  chevalier 
dares  not  stand  up  for  her  under  the  fire  of  your 
cross- purposes,  so  there  is  no  one  left  but  me  to 
take  up  the  glove." 

The  colour  of  the  "  beautiful  Elizabeth  Dalli- 
more's  "  face  varied  from  red  to  white,  from  white 
to  red,  during  this  speech.  Her  whole  soul  was 
moved  with  passion.  She  had  stirred  up  a  family 
ferment  as  silly  as  it  was  vindictive,  in  the  hope 
of  withdrawing  Leonard's  friendship  from  Aveline 
and  fixing  it  on  herself;  she  had  miserably  failed. 
But  she  must  discover  what  were  his  real  feelings. 
He  was  too  self-contained,  she  thought,  for  a  lover, 
though  the  words  he  had  used  stung  sharply.  She 
would  sting  him  in  return. 

"  I  suppose  this,  your  paragon,  is  tacitly  en- 
gaged to  Captain  Moore,"  she  said,  sarcastically. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  returned,  quietly  and 
guardedly,  the  arrow  striking  all  the  same. 

"  It  will  be  a  splendid  match  for  her,"  exclaimed 
Quiz,  her  face  flushing  with  the  crimson  of  joy. 
"  Now  this  little  ielairciutment  has  taken  place  she 
will  probably  remain  here  till  she  marries." 

"  On  that  subject  I  cannot  give  an  opinion,"  he 
replied.  "  Here  is  the  chevalier,  who  must  know 
best.    Good  night,  Quiz." 

"  Stop  one  minute,  Leonard,  mon  ami,"  cried 
the  chevalier,  entering  breathless.  "  My  dear 
woife  and  the  petite  are  friends  once  more.  This 
I  understand  from  madame  herself,  who  declares 
she  is  ready  to  die  of  all  the  scenes  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  palace.  I  know  no  more  at  present. 
The  child  is,  I  hope,  at  rest  in  the  chambre  de 
ma  mere.  She  has  left  her  own  apartment  for  our 
guests,  and  has  improvised  a  chambre  a  conchcr 
in  that  sacred  spot.  May  her  slumbers  be  un- 
broken, for  she  has  been  much  disturbed." 

"  I  echo  that  sentiment,"  said  Leonard.  "  Hap- 
pily there  is  One  above  who  is  more  merciful  to 
His  fatherless  children  than  their  fellow-creatures 
often  are." 

But  harassed  Aveline  had  not  much  sleep  that 
night.  Although  she  was  thankful  that  she  was 
frietids  wtth  Madame  d'Angere,and  that  the  other 
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inmates  of  the  house  could  not  believe  the  suspi- 
cions raised  by  jealousy,  still  they  had  been  raised, 
and  to  a  sensitive  truthful  nature  every  suspicion 
is  a  thorn.  Even  if  she  had  not  the  vague  feeling 
that  her  mother  was  yet  alive,  and  that  she  must 
seek  her,  her  all  too-quick  sensibilities  prompted 
her  to  leave  her  present  home.  She  could  endure 
hardship,  but  not  suspicion,  she  thought,  forgetting 
that  the  true  soul  must  learn  to  bear  reproach  as 
well  as  bodily  chastisement.  Thus,  tossing  about 
on  her  couch,  walking  the  room,  or  gazing  over  the 
forest,  she  passed  the  night.  How  restful  seemed 
to  her  that  endless  roof  of  trees,  with  that  still 
vaster  roof  the  starlit  sky!  How  she  longed 
to  be  safe  in  that  unseen  world  that  she  believed 
so  much  happier  than  this.  But  then,  her  mother ! 
and  her  friend  Leonard  I  They  might  want  her. 
Leonard,  sne  believed,  must  have  been  impelled 
by  pity  to  say  those  words  to  her,  and  she  would 
never  hang  like  a  log  upon  the  neck  of  one  who 
had  a  grand  career  opening  before  him,  or  let  it 
be  supposed  that  she  had  worked  on  his  com- 
passionate nature.  Love  I  What  had  she  to  do 
with  love  ?  A  charity  girl ;  a  pauper,  as  they 
called  her.  Not  so  the  chevalier,  her  father,  her 
protector.  On  him  she  could  rely,  but  from  him 
she  must  part.  This  was  the  burden  of  her  reflec- 
tions.    She  must  go  away — away. 

As  is  not  unfrequenlly  the  case  after  a  sleepless 
night,  morning  brought  repose.  When  she  should 
have  been  stirring,  she  slept  heavily.  Fanchon, 
who  had  known  the  previous  day  that  something 
was  amiss,  had  not  the  heart  to  arouse  her,  but 
confided  to  the  chevalier  that  she  feared  she  was 
ill.  He  ordered  her  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and 
passed  the  information  on  to  his  wife  with  a  sort 
of  grim  satisfaction.  She,  who  had  already  half- 
forgotten  her  grievances,  went  to  Aveline.  Even 
she,  selfish  and  weak  as  she  was,  started  back  at 
sight  of  the  disordered  couch  and  the  pale,  tear- 
stained  face,  and  with  a  touch  of  tenderness, 
almost  maternal,  drew  over  her  the  silken  coverlet 
and  stooped  to  kiss  the  white  forehead. 

She  had  not  time  for  more,  for  Captain  de  Belle- 
fontaine  was  expected  early,  to  accompany  her 
and  her  party  on  an  expedition  to  the  village,  in 
the  church  of  which  Monaldeschi  is  buried,  and 
thence  to  Thomery,  where  the  famous  Fontaine- 
bleau  grapes  trail  over  every  available  wall.  Thus 
Aveline  was  left  alone. 

No  sooner  was  she  heard  to  stir  than  Fanchon 
brought  her  refreshment  and  a  letter.  She  saw 
by  the  schoolboy  address  that  the  letter  was  from 
Lisle.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Dearest  dear  Aveline, — Now  I  am  ill  in  bed 
at  last,  and  you  must  come  and  nurse  me.  You 
said  you  would,  so  I  know  you  will.  Mother 
won't  let  me  get  up,  and  I  don't  like  bed,  but  I 
shouldn't  mind  if  you  were  here." 

This  decided  Aveline.  In  her  previous  excite- 
ment she  had  been  planning  leaving  the  house 
while  its  inmates  were  absent,  now  she  would 
await  their  return.  She  busied  herself  about 
domestic  matters  as  usual,  and  was  calmed  and 
cheered  by  the  frank  affection  of  the  Lalagc  family. 
She  saw  that  there  was  a  letter  awaiting  Madame 
d'Angerc  from  Mr:t.  Dallimore,  and  she  hoped  it 


might  explain  Lisle's.  Her  mind  was  now  divided 
between  sorrow  and>  annoyance  and  anxiety  about 
Lisle.  She  found  herself  often  looking  out  of  win- 
dow, but  when  she  beard  the  cheerful  voices  of 
the  excursionists  in  the  ajlee,  and  saw  them  about 
to  enter  the  housa,  .she  withdrew  to  her  room, 
feeling  sad  that' they  should  all  apparently  have 
done  so  well  without  her.  She  had  not  yet  lived 
long  enough  to  learn  how  well  people  manage  to 
get  on  even  when  bereft  of  those  who  seemed  essen- 
tial either  to  their  comfort  or  amusement. 

Her  reflections  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  Madame  d'Angere,  an  open  letter 
in  her  hand.  She  sank  down  helplessly  on  the 
couch,  and  began  dejectedly,  "  I  am  tired  to  death, 
Aveline  ;  and  now,  no  sooner  am  I  at  home  than 
Sister  Dallimore  writes  me  this  distressing  letter. 
Lisle  is  very  ill,  and  if  anything  happened  to  him 
I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  us  all.  He  is 
wild  to  have  you  to  nurse  him,  and  Mrs.  Dallimore 
asks  me  to  spare  you  while  Quiz  takes  your  place." 

"  I  will  go  at  once,"  said  Aveline. 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Quiz  is  of  no 
use  at  all ;  she  thinks  of  nobody  but  herself." 

"  Miss  Elizabeth  Dallimore  will  amuse  you  bet- 
ter than  I  could  when  she  has  you  and  the  cheva- 
lier quite  to  herself.  Under  any  circumstances  I 
must  go,  for  I  could  not  remain  here  after  what 
has  passed.  I  promised  Lisle  to  nurse  him  when 
he  was  really  ill,  and  now  that  Mrs.  Dallimore  has 
asked  me,  I  can  keep  my  promise." 

"  How  cruel  you  are,  Aveline.  You  speak  as  if 
you  didn't  care  for  us." 

There  was  some  truth  in  this  complaint,  for 
Aveline  was  roused  into  a  manner  unnatural  to 
her.  She  perceived  that  she  could  be  used,  even 
by  Mrs.  Dallimore,  to  serve  personal  ends,  and 
cast  aside  when  no  longer  needed.  But  she  was 
too  sweet-tempered  to  bear  malice  even  for  a 
moment,  and  pride  melted  before  the  tears  of  her 
benefactress.  The  latter  had  been  incited  to 
jealousy  which  she  did  not  really  feel,  and  now 
she  was  compelled  to  lose  what  she  wished  to  keep. 

Aveline  was  firm,  however,  and  madame  was 
obliged  to  announce  to  her  expectant  relatives 
that  she  said  she  would  go  at  once  and  nurse  Lisle. 

"  But  how  is  she  to  go  P  Who  can  accompany 
her?"  asked  the  chevalier. 

"  I  must  be  in  town  this  week,"  answered  Leo- 


"  You  I"  exclaimed  Quiz. 

"  I,"  returned  Leonard. 

"That  is  as  it  should  be,  for  you  were  her  first 
friend,"  said  the  chevalier,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff 
with  much  satisfaction. 


"TlfHEN  will  she  come?    How  did  you  ask 
VV      her  ?     Did  you  say  I  would  never  forgive 
her  if  she  didn't  come  ? "  were  the  ques- 
tions of  the  beir  of  Lisle  while  Avcline's  fate  was 
under  consideration. 

"  I  said  I  hoped  she  would  come  and  nurse  you, 
darling,"  replied  the  antious  mother. 
"I  won't  stop  in  bed  if  she  doesn't  come ;  she 
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will  say  a  story  if  she  doesn't,  for  she  promised," 
said  Lisle. 

"  But  yon  must  be  patient.  She  could  not  be 
nere  to-day,  for  she  and  Aunt  d'Angere  will  only 
get  our  letters  to-day,"  soothed  Mrs.  Dallimore. 

"  Must  I  wait  all  to-night  and  all  to-morrow  ? 
I  won't,"  cried  the  boy,  sitting  up  in  bed. 

"  Do  lie  down,  darling.  It  is  as  much  as  your 
life  is  worth  to  throw  off  the  clothes.  I  am  quite 
sure  she  will  be  here  in  a  few  hours." 

But  Lisle  would  not  be  tranquillised.  Father, 
mother,  nurse,  doctor,  Helen — all  tried  in  vain. 
He  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  his  own  way 
that  coercion  seemed  unavailing.  Isabella,  who 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  could 
frighten  him  into  submission,  was  at  Girton,  and 
he  made  bis  mother  promise  not  to  recall  her. 
His  one  cry  was  "Aveline,"  and  he  said  he  would 
take  no  medicine  till  she  came  to  give  it  him. 
He  was  very  ill.  He  had  caught  a  violent  cold, 
and  fever  accompanied  it;  but  this  did  not  so 
much  alarm  the  doctors  as  a  certain  delicacy  of 
chest  and  lungs  which  they  discovered.  He  had 
been  about  a  week  in  bed,  and  this  clamour  for 
Aveline  had  been  going  on  from  the  first. 

The  repeated  assurances  that  she  would  come 
calmed  him  a  little,  but  when  the  night  and  day 
were  over  his  feverish  excitement  increased.  Mrs. 
Dallimore  counted  the  hours  as  anxiously  as  he, 
and  all  her  household  were  as  wishful  for  the 
possible  advent  of  Aveline  as  her  sisters  had  been 
to  #et  rid  of  her.  But  she  did  not  expect,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  that  she  would 


arrive  before  her  intention  was  announced  by 
letter,  therefore  the  early  post  was  expected 
anxiously.  It  did  not  arrive,  and  poor  Mrs.  Dal- 
limore looked  through  her  spectacles  at  her  equally 
disappointed  husband,  in  despair. 

"It  may  come  by  the  second  post,"  said  the 
major. 

"  She  is  very  ungrateful,  and  Amicia  very  un- 
kind not  to  have  written,"  returned  his  wife. 
"  Now  she  will  not  be  likely  to  arrive  until  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
keep  Lisle  quiet." 

"She  is  not  compelled  to  arrive  at  all,"  re- 
marked Helen.  "We  were  not  so  particularly 
kind  to  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Helen  ?  I  am  sure  she 
was  always  treated  far  beyond  her  position." 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Master  Lisle  wants  to 
know  if  there's  a  letter,"  here  interrupted  a  nurse. 

Mrs.  Dallimore  hurried  up  to  Lisle.  She  told  him 
that  the  second  post  would  probably  bring  the  letter, 
and  he  must  try  to  wait  patiently.  That  was  now 
out  of  his  power,  for  his  brain  was  heated  by 
fever.  But  a  flood  of  tears  relieved  him,  and  the 
major  appeared  with  a  new  story-book  that  dis- 
tracted his  attention  for  a  time. 

"  Wake  me  up  when  the  second  post  comes," 
he  said  to  his  father,  and  fell  asleep. 

"  Who  is  this  now,  I  wonder  ? "  whispered  Mrs, 
Dallimore,  looking  out  of  the  bedroom  window. 
"  Everybody  is  so  anxious  about  Lisle  that  a  car- 
riage has  arrived  already.  There  were  no  end 
of  inquiries  yesterday.     Dear  me,  it  is  the  omni- 
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bus,"  she  added.  "  Run  down,  major,  and  see 
what  it  can  be  stopping  here  for." 

The  major,  who  was  enjoying  the  end  of  the 
story,  obeyed,  and  crept  out  of  the  room.  He 
reached  the  hall  in  time  to  see  the  omnibus  drive 
off,  and  to  hear  the  words,  "  How  do  you  do, 
Drudge  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you."  A  slight 
figure  and  a  box  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  hall. 

"  Can  it  be  you,  Aveline  ?  "  he  ejaculated. 

"Yes,  Major  Dallimore,"  was  the  cheerful 
answer,  and  in  his  joy  he  actually  kissed  her. 

He  hurried  her  into  the  dining-room,  called  his 
wife,  called  Helen,  and  would  have  aroused  Lisle, 
but  for  some  sort  of  narcotic  that  held  his  senses 
chained.  This  was  a  welcome  indeed !  Aveline 
turned  her  bright  face  from  one  to  the  other  and 
could  not  answer  their  questions  fast  enough. 
She  had  travelled  a  day  and  a  night,  had  come  from 
Fontainebleau  to  Calais,  thence  to  Dover,  thence 
by  South-coast  line  to  Southampton,  whence  she 
had  crossed  to  Cowcs,  and  come  on  by  train.  Mr. 
Leonard  had  seen  her  into  the  train  at  Dover  and 
proceeded  to  London,  and  she  was  not  at  all 
tired,  and  quite  ready  to  nurse  Lisle  at  once. 

"  I  hope  you  will  .quiet  him,  Aveline,  for  we 
cannot,"  said  Mrs.  Dallimore. 

All  the  servants  were  in  requisition  to  prepare 
breakfast  for  Aveline.  The  major  went  hither 
and  thither  to  hasten  it,  and  she  who  had  hitherto 
been  waitress  found  herself  zealously  waited  upon. 
She  accepted  the  situation  gratefully,  forgetting 
its  cause.  Indeed,  she  remembered  little  else 
than  the  farewells  at  Fontainebleau  and  the 
journey  with  Leonard.  The  one  had  been 
pathetic,  the  other  delightful;  and  during  the 
solitary  steam  over  English  ground  she  had 
resolved  still  to  do  her  duty,  and  had  prayed 
in  the  night-watches  for  direction  and  support. 

Helen  took  her  to  Isabella's  room,  where 
learned  tomes  surrounded  her,  and  helped  her  to 
unpack  and  make  herself  comfortable.  This  was 
scarcely  completed  when  a  sudden  cry  of  "Ave- 
line 1  Aveline ! "  resounded  through  the  passage. 
In  another  minute  she  was  with  Listc.  He  sprang 
up  in  his  bed,  and  threw  his  arms  around  her. 

"You  dearest,  dear  Aveline!  I  knew  you  would 
come,  for  you  said  you  would."  he  cried. 

"  Make  him  lie  down,  Aveline,"  said  Mrs. 
Dallimore. 

There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty.  Aveline 
had  unbounded  influence  over  the  wayward,  spoilt 
■boy,  and  he  did  all  she  asked  him. 

"  He  will  soon  recover  now,"  said  Dr.  Foss. 

But  be  did  not  soon  recover.  In  spite  of  Ave- 
Jine's  presence,  and  bis  ready  obedience  to  her 
orders,  he  grew  more  and  more  ill.  All  the  doc- 
tors in  the  country  were  called  in,  and  every 
possible  expedient  resorted  to,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  and  save  the  life  of  one  on 
whom  so  much  depended.  Aveline  was  with  him 
night  and  day,  taking  rest  when  she  could ;  for  he 
would  not  bear  her  away  from  him.  His  parents 
bung  over  his  ever}'  breath  as  if  their  and  his 
eternal  salvation  depended  on  it,  and  every  one 
watched  and  nursed  by  turns.  They  did  not, 
however,  anticipate  fatal  consequences,  though 
the  doctors  admitted  there  was  danger.    What 


Struck  Aveline  most,  as  the  days  went  on,  was  a 
sudden  change  in  Lisle  himself.  He  grew  less 
wayward  with  those  about  him,  and  seemed  more 
manly.  Hitherto  he  had  been  a  young  bully  of 
eleven,  now  he  had  the  manners  of  a  youth  of 
fourteen.  This  was,  doubtless,  partly  due  to  her 
influence,  for  he  sought  to  please  her  just  as  much 
as  a  lover  of  full  age  would  seek  to  please  his 
beloved.  The  old  fancy  that  he  should  marry  her 
when  he  grew  up  increased,  and  he  constantly 
recurred  to  it  during  the  first  fortnight  of  her 
nursing,  and  while  he  was  apparently  getting 
better. 

"  I  shall  soon  be  twelve,  Aveline,"  he  said  one 
day.  "  Then  there  will  be  only  nine  years  before 
I  am  of  age.  You  won't  be  older  then  than  Cousin 
Lucy  is  now,  and  she  is  just  married,  and  wasn't 
she  pretty  in  her  wedding  dress  ?  You  would  be 
much  prettier.  As  soon  as  I  am  twenty-one — and 
won't  it  be  jolly  to  be  rich  ? — I  shall  marry  you. 
You  know  you  promised  to  wait  for  me  ?  " 

Aveline  did  not  dare  to  contradict  the  boy  as 
he  lay  with  the  hectic  flush  of  fever  on  his  cheeks 
and  the  wan  look  of  illness  in  bis  eyes.  He  had 
also  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  made  it 
incumbent  on  his  nurses  to  humour  him,  for 
the  doctors  feared  both  heart  and  lungs. 

"  1  cannot  venture  to  look  so  far  forward,"  she 
replied.  "  You  know,  dear,  God  orders  our  life 
if  we  trust  to  Him.  When  we  think  we  are  going 
just  where  we  like,  something  stops  us,  and  we  can 
no  more  go  on  than  if  we  were  stocks  or  stones." 

"You  mean  my  illness,  Aveline.  I  know.  I 
am  sorry  that  1  have  been  such  a  naughty  boy  all 
my  life,  and  I  mean  to  be  good  when  I  get  well. 
Now  tell  me  about  Fontainebleau,  and  the  kings 
and  queens  who  lived  there.  1  wonder  why  they 
had  such  bad  ends.  They  weren't  very  bad  them- 
selves." 

"  Perhaps  they  were  too  ambitious  of  the  riches 
and  honours  of  this  life,  Lisle,  and  did  not  think 
enough  of  the  life  to  come." 

"Then  read  me  about  the  beautiful  city  with 
the  gates  of  pearl  in  the  Revelation.  That  is 
more  beautiful  than  Fontainebleau;  and  about 
Christian  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  all  the 
children.     They  got  to  heaven  at  last,  Aveline  ?  " 

"  The  Bible  tells  us  that  every  one  who  '  believes 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  will  be  admitted  there, 
dear  Lisle." 

"  You  believe  it,  Aveline,  and  so  will  I.  I  like 
to  hear  you  talk ;  tell  me  more  ;  you  were  always 
good,  and  you  were  never  cross  to  me,  though 
you  always  told  me  how  naughty  I  was." 

"  You  must  ask  for  faith  to  believe,  dear,  not 
because  I  say  so,  bat  because  our  dear  Lord  Him- 
self says,  '  He  that  believeth  in  Me,  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out.' " 

Lisle  fixed  his  grave  eyes  upon  Aveline,  and  saw 
that  hers  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Kiss  me,  dearest  dear  Aveline,"  he  said. 
"  Say  a  little  prayer  for  me.  Ask  that  I  may  get 
well  and  be  good,  and  believe  as  I  ought." 

Aveline  did  as  herequestcd;  andwhen  Mrs. Dalli- 
more crept  into  the  room  from  temporary  repose, 
she  found  the  one  on  her  knees  and  the  other  with 
his  thin  hands  folded  in  prayer.     She  could  only 
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withdraw  again  to  sob  out  her  own  anxieties  on 
her  knees.  Not  that  she  had  any  fear  concerning 
Lisle's  recovery.  The  doctors  assured  her  that, 
with  care,  he  would  eventually  get  better. 

The  day  after  this  conversation  Mrs.  Dallimore 


Lisle's  illness,  and  giving1  the  history  of  her  own 
adventures,  she  proceeded  as  follows: — 

"A  strange  thing  happened  yesterday.  An 
Englishwoman  came  to  the  chateau  and  inquired 
for  Aveline.  When  she  heard  that  she  had  left, 
she  asked  to  see  aunt.  She  was  a  ladylike  person, 
shabbily  dressed,  and  declined  to  give  her  name. 
Uncle  and  aunt  both  went  to  speak  to  her,  and 
took  her  into  the  sa/lc  a  manger.  She  said  she 
had  known  Aveline's  mother,  and  Aveline  herself 
when  a  child,  and  much  wished  to  see  her.  She 
would  not  give  any  particulars  of  herself,  but  said 
she  would  return  to  England,  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  go  to  Aveline  in  the  Island.  She  made 
many  inquiries  about  her  and  her  mother,  and 
seemed  much  surprised  and  perplexed  when  she 
heard  that  the  mother  had  drowned  herself.  She 
was  quite  self-possessed,  and  expressed  much 
admiration  of  the  kindness  shown  to  Aveline. 
'  Were  I  her  poor  mother,'  she  said,  *  I  should 
go  down  on  my  knees  to  express  my  gratitude.' 
She  did,  in  effect,  fall  down,  but  not  on  her  knees. 
She  went  off  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  fainting  fit. 
Uncle,  in  his  philanthropy,  had  her  taken  to  Ave- 
line's bed,  where  she  now  is,  too  weak  to  be  moved. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  known  Aveline  has  evidently 
a  passport  to  uncle's  heart,  and  aunt's  is  not 
invulnerable,  so  I  dare  say  she  may  lie  there  as 
long  as  she  likes.  She  is  probably  a  tramp,  such 
aa  Mrs.  Roone  was,  but  we  think,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, that  you  had  better  not  name  it  to  Ave- 
line at  present.  I  dare  say  she  is  a  good  nurse  and 
manages  Lisle  well,  but  she  is  a  very  mysterious  girl. 
It  is  lucky  that  all  the  guests  should  have  departed 
together,  for  Aunt  Amicia  would  have  been  beside 
herself  with  this  new  entanglement,  and  uncle  is 
as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Only  fancy  Aunt  Con- 
quest in  Italy  with  Lucy  and  '  her  spoon.'  For- 
give the  slang,  but  newly-married  people  are 
unendurable.  It  was  very  forbearing  of  them  to 
undertake  her  and  her  health,  but  perhaps  they 
were  getting  tired  of  one  another's  society.  It 
would  be  as  dull  here  as  in  the  Island  but  for 
Captain  de  Bellefontaine,  who  is  a  frequent  visitor. 
He  is  handsome,  agreeable,  and  a  marquis  in 
perspective.  Aveline  did  not  carry  him  off,  though 
she  managed  to  depart  with  Leonard.  I  hope 
Lisle  will  soon  be  well,  but  suppose  it  is  the  old 
story  of  jam  and  tarts ! " 

This  letter  tended  to  divert  Mrs.  Dallimorc's 
attention,  and  she  followed  her  daughter's  advice. 
She  forebore  mentioning  to  Aveline  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Fontainebleau  lest  it  should  make  ber 
anxious  to  return  thither.  She  intended  to  tell 
her  as  soon  as  Lisle  wag  pronounced  out  of  danger. 
Her  kindness  to  Aveline  was,  however,  unbounded, 
and  this  seemed  to  please  Lisle  more  than  any- 
thing. He  had  an  affectionate  heart,  and  showed 
that  his  faults  were  rather  due  to  over-indulgence 
than  to  innate  wilfulness. 

"  Vou  love  Aveline  now,  mother,  and  I  love  you. 


When  we  are  married  she  will  be  your  daughter," 
he  said,  one  day. 

"  Yes,  darling,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile. 

But  his  confidences  were  all  for  Aveline,  and  he 
frequently  made  confessions  of  naughtiness,  and 
asked  her  to  pray  for  him. 


AGAIN  the  blinds  are  down  at  Major  Dalli- 
morc's. The  passers-by  tread  softly  and 
look  at  the  house  with  moist  eyes.  They 
speak  in  whispers  one  to  another  of  the  sorrow 
within,  and  make  philosophic  reflections  on  the 
shortness  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  the 
instability  of  sublunary  things.  "  About  ten  years 
ago,"  they  say,  "  he  became  heir  of  Worsley  Lisle, 
and  now  he,  too,  is  dead.  A  month  ill,  and  gone  I 
I  hear  that  his  parents  are  wild  with  grief.  What 
will  become  of  the  manor  now  P  A  strange  end 
to  a  strange  will."  While  passers-by  sympathise 
and  speculate,  while  friends  pause  on  the  doorstep 
but  do  not  enter  the  house,  while  the  summer  sun 
strikes  on  the  veiled  windows,  and  the  sky  is 
blue  and  the  air  is  warm,  a  carriage  is  seen  to  pull 
up  at  the  door.  From  it  descends  Isabella  Dalli- 
more, who  disappears,  almost  like  a  ghost,  within 
the  quickly-opened  door.  Too  late !  The  follow- 
ing evening  another  carriage  stops.  This  time  it 
is  Mr.  Churchhouse  who  dismounts,  followed  by 
Quiz.  They  also  vanish  like  spectres.  If  it  is  so 
solemn  outside,  what  must  it  be  within  ?  How 
different  from  the  day  when  the  squire's  death  was 
made  known  ?  Then  all  was  eager  speculation ; 
now  all  is  silent  certainty:  too  certain,  too  sad, 
for  intrusion. 

Dead  I  The  child  of  so  many  hopes,  expecta- 
tions, anxieties ;  the  pampered  boy,  the  idolised 
heir— dead  1  Yes.  The  temple  of  his  body  lies 
shattered  and  cold,  its  spiritual  tenant  has  fled. 

Pass  a  fewdays,  and  a  crowdof  quiet,  tearful  spec- 
tators surround  the  house.  It  is  a  child's  funeral. 
Here  no  testamental  document  forbids  natural 
grief,  but  parents,  sisters,  friends,  servants,  follow 
the  remains  of  the  young  heir  to  the  spot  where 
rest  the  Lisles  of  Lisle.  Slowly  and  sorrowfully 
the  long  sad  procession  winds  down  the  High 
Street  through  curtained  houses  and  shuttered 
shops  to  the  sound  of  tolling  bells. 

Such  being  life,  "  Why  make  we  such  ado  ?  " 

The  spectators  linger  about,  and  talk  and  specu- 
late as  spectators  will.  The  last  act  being  played, 
they  gossip  on  what  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
new  drama.  "  I  dare  say  there  will  be  a  feast  for 
the  lawyers,"  they  say.  "  As  the  daughter  by  the 
first  marriage  died  childless,  and  the  squire  had 
no  children  by  the  second,  Mrs.  Dallimore  and 
her  three  sisters  will  come  in.  They  arc  sure  to 
squabble,  women  always  do.  Then  wbo  will  have 
the  manor  house  ?  Of  course  it  must  be  sold, 
aud  the  proceeds  divided.  When  the  Moore* 
leave,  everything  will  return  to  the  state  it  was  in 
when  the  squire  died." 

All  this  and  much  more  while  the  funeral  pro- 
cession travels  slowly  towards  Lisle ;  while  the 
young  heir  is  laid  by  the  side  of  the  late  squire  ; 
while  mourners   return   more   briskly  and  even 
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more  sadly  than  they  went.    Still  the  passers  to 
and  fro  linger  and  comment. 

"The  blinds  are  drawn  up  halfway;  they  will 
soon  be  back,"  they  remark.  "  How  sad  to  return 
to  the  desolate  house.  Hush  !  here  is  the  first  car- 
riage. Stand  aside.  Poor  Mrs.  Dallimorel  The 
major  almost  carries  her  into  the  house.  And  the 
two  eldest  daughters  look  just  as  melancholy.  Here 
comes  the  other  mourning-coach.  The  private 
carriages  have  gone  home.  That  is  Miss  Helen, 
and  Aveline  Roone,  who  came  all  the  way  from 
France  to  nurse  him  because  he  asked  for  her. 
She  is  in  deep  mourning,  too,  and  looks  as  sad  as 
any  of  them.  Mr.  Churchhouse  is  with  them  ;  he 
is  a  good  Christian,  and  will  comfort  them.  God 
help  them  I  It  is  a  terrible  blow,  both  to  their 
4ove  and  pride." 

And  so,  amid  the  comments  of  the  lookers-on, 
the  door  closes  upon  the  bereaved  parents,  the 
sorrowing  sisters,  and  the  loving  friends.  Still 
the  sun  shines  hotly  and  brightly,  the  sky  is  trans- 
parently blue,  the  birds  sing  in  the  surrounding 
gardens,  and  the  hum  of  distant  voices  and  the 
sound  of  far-off  military  music  is  heard. 

We  will  leave  them  awhile  to  their  sorrow,  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  manor,  the  heir  of  which  has 
been  thus  suddenly  cut  off.  Here  we  find  the 
chevalier  and  Madame  d'Angere  receiving  conso- 
lation from  the  worthy  Moores. 

"It  was  SO  kind  of  you  to  invite  us,"  said 
madame,  a  be-laced  handkerchief  in  one  hand  and 
a  scent-bottle  in  the  other.  "  We  could  not  allow 
Quiz  to  travel  alone,  and  so  the  chevalier  proposed 
that  we  should  bring  her.  Poor  child  I  You 
never  saw  any  one  so  bowed  down." 

"We  knew  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchhouse 
would  be  with  the  Dallimores,"  replied  Mr.  Moore, 
"  and  thought  you  would  be  better  attended  to 
here.  Besides,  I  dare  say  there  will  be  money 
matters  and  business  to  see  to ;  for  the  poor 
boy's  death  will  throw  everything  into  confusion. 
Conquest  will  stop  at  the  vicarage  for  a  few  days 
to  see  after  his  wife's  interest,  and  you  will  be 
here  to  look  after  madame's,  while  the  major  and 
Churchhouse  are  on  the  spot." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  chevalier. 
"I  should  not  have  come  if  I  had.  But  I  am 
glad  to  be  in  this  country  of  my  exile  and  adop- 
tion once  more,  for  I  find  my  own  all  changed. 
And  my  dear  woife,  she  loves  her  native  Isle." 

"  France  is  delightful,  my  Alphonse,  but  I  am 
more  accustomed  to  the  Island,  sighed  madame, 
smoothing  Loulou,  asleep  upon  the  new  crepe. 

"I  tank  you  much,  Mr.  Moore,  for  allowing 
that  strange  lady  to  rest  here  for  a  few  nights, 
said  the  chevalier.  "As  soon  as  the  proprieties 
permit,  we  will  arrange  that  she  shall  meet  Aveline. 
She  was  about  to  leave  the  Belle  Vue  for  England 
when  the  news  of  Lisle's  death  arrived.  He  las,  the 
poor  child  I  How  he  coughed  at  my  snuff!  Then 
we  propose  that  she  should  travel  with  us,  and 
she  accept ;  and  you  then  insist  on  our  bringing 

"  She  seems  a  quiet  person,  and  you  had  better 
let  Aveline  meet  her  here,  chevalier,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Moore.  "I  am  still  anxious  to  bave  her  as  a 
companion." 


"Aveline  knows  nothing  of  this  strange  lady," 
resumed  the  chevalier.  "We  agree  with  Qui2 
that  she.  is  not  to  be  told  until  she  bear  from  us : 
for  Aveline  is  already  on  the  qui  vwt  about  a 
person  who  was  at  your  weddings,  and  who  she 
think  is  her  mother  risen  from  the  dead.  But  this 
lady  declines  to  make  any  confidences." 

"I  will  briny  Aveline  here  to-morrow  to  see 

Jou,  and  then  she  can  have  an  interview  with 
er,"  said  Mr.  Moore. 

"We  must  not  disturb  Sister  Dallimore  so 
soon,"  said  Madame  d'Angere.  "I  don't  think 
she  will  ever  get  over  this  affliction." 

Here  Mr.  Conquest  came  in,  arid  began  to  talk 
of  the  affairs,  as  lawyers  will.  He  did  not  mince 
the  matter,  but  spoke  of  his  wife' and  her  sisters 
as  being  the  squire's  heirs-at-law. 

"  We  shall  have  to  sell  ind  divide,"  he  said. 

"  I  would  never  consent  to  sell  the  manor," 
sobbed  Madame  d'Angere ;  and  the  lawyer  fore- 
saw complications. 

Matters  remained  much  in  this  state  for  a  day 
or  so,  and  those  who  followed  Lisle  to  his  grave 
on  the  Friday  shut  themselves  up,  as  is  the 
custom,  until  they  had  appeared  at  church  the 
following  Sunday.  After  this  the  outer  world 
once  more  opened  its  wide  gates  to  the  mourners, 
and  life  began  to  proceed  as  usual. 

On  the  Monday  Mr.  Moore's  carriage  was  sent 
out  early,  and  returned  to  the  manor  with  Aveline 
as  its  sole  tenant.  She  was  met  in  the  hall  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  who  received  her  kindly. 
She  looked  very  pale,  and  it  was  «vident  that  the 
late  events  had  told  npon  her.  They  took  her  at 
once  to  the  library,  where  she  Had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  stayed  awhile  alone,  and  where  the  che- 
valier and  Madame  d'Angere  were  awaiting  her. 
No  sooner  had  she  crossed  the  threshold  than  she 
was  greeted  by  such  a  noise  as  made  every  one 
start,  and  turned  the  current  of  thought  from 
grave  to  gay.  It  was  the  dogs,  who  no  sooner 
saw  her  than  they  sprang  to  meet  her,  barking, 
yelping,  jumping,  and  displaying  every  demonstra- 
tion of  canine  affection.  She  stooped  over  them 
a  moment,  then  ran  towards  Madame  d'Angere, 
threw  her  arms  about  her,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  left  the  room,  and  Aveline 
was  alone  with  her  benefactors.  Madame  forgot 
herself  for  once,  and  could  scarcely  have  received 
a  real  daughter  more  affectionately.  She  had 
missed  her,  needed  her,  and  now  was  glad  to  see 
her  again.  The  chevalier  stood  by,  tears  in  his 
eyes,  snuff-box  in  hand.  But  he  did  not  venture 
beyond  an  English  salutation  until  his  wife  said, 
reproachfully,  "How  cold  you  are,  Alphonse," 
and  he  then  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  she  exclaimed,  smiles 
and  tears  fighting  for  supremacy. 

"  Glad,"  indeed,  for  how  different  had  been  the 
parting.  Then,  a  nameless  suspicion,  a  cold  for- 
mality, clung  to  those  who  did  not  bid  her  God- 
speed ;  now  a  personal  gratitude,  a  warm  feeling 
overwhelmed  them.  Death  had  been  in  their 
midst,  and  by  the  mighty  conqueror  petty, 
jealousies  and  ignoble  pride  were  trodden  down. 
The  girl  who  had  come  from  far  to  seek  to  ward 
off  the  scythe  of  the  greedy  reaper,  and  who  had 
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tended  the  sinking:  flower  till  it  was  cut  down, 
was,  for  the  present  at  least,  an  object  of  attention 
io  all. 

"  How  pale  yon  look,  ma  petite ! "  said  the 
chevalier;  and  the  dear  old  name  brought  tears  to 
Aveline's  eyes. ' 

"  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  about  dear  Lisle,"  said 
madams,  wiping  hers.  "I  really  was  ■  not  strong 
enough  to  go  to  the  funeral,  and  I  hope  Sister 
Dallimore  wasn't  offended!" 

Aveline  took  a  seat  close  to  hers,  and  the  che- 
valier placed  himself  on  the  other  side;  while 
Frou  Frou  jumped  upon  the  girl'B  lap. 

"  Frou  Frou  looks  thin ! "  she  exclaimed: 

"  He  is  getting  old,  and  the  voyage  disagreed 
with  him.  In  old  age  we  are  best  at  home," 
replied  the  chevalier. 

"  Young  people  always  seem  to  die  first,"  said 
tnadame,  consolingly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  strange,"  mused  Aveline.  "  All  the 
love  and  all  the  care  could  not  keep  Lisle  when 
God  wanted  him.  He  knew  he  was  going,  and 
asked  every  one  to  forgive  him  whatever  he  had 
done  amiss.  He  wished  me  to  give  his  love  to 
his  sisters  and  you,  and  every  one,  and  to  say  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  been  a  naughty  boy." 

"He  was  no  more  naughty  than  other  boys," 
broke  in  the  chevalier,  concealing  his  emotion  by 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  while  madarnc  began  to  sob. 

"Yes,"  she  gulped  ont  at  intervals.  "Sister 
Dallimore  says — you — you — were  very  good  to 
him.  I — I — am  sorry  we — ever — suspected  you." 
.  "  Dearest  madam  e,  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Pray 
do  not  mention  it  again,"  returned  Aveline. 
"  Mrs.  Dallimore  says  she  would  like  to  see  you 
now,  and  I  think  it  would  do  her  good.  Helen 
comforted  ber  all  through,  and  when  the  Miss 
Dallimores  arrived  she  and  the  major  both  grew 
calmer.    They  are  more  resigned  than  they  were." 

"  Ma  petite,"  broke  in  the  chevalier,  "  there  is 
a  lady  who  wishes  to  see  yon.  A  stranger,  who 
says  she  knew  you  when  you  were  a  child.  She 
knew  your  poor  mother  also  many  years  ago." 

"  Knew  me  I  Knew  my  dear  mamma  !  There 
was  no  one  who  knew  us  but  Betsy,  our  servant," 
exclaimed  Aveline,  starting  np. 

"  She  is  not  a  servant,  my  child,  but  has  good 
manners.  She  came  to  search  for  you  at  Fontaine- 
blean,  and  as  we  were  about  to  return  to  the 
Island,  we  brought  her  with  us." 

"  It  must  be  the  person  in  the  white  veil  who 
spoke  to  Lilywhite  at  the  weddings  ;■  and  I  be- 
lieved she  was  really  my  dear  mamma.  But  she 
would  have  said  so.  What  is  her  name  ?  Where 
is  she  ?  " 

"  She  gives  no  name,  but  she  is  in  this  house. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  her,"  said 
the  chevalier;  and  the  agitated  girl  followed  him 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXI V.— HER  DRAB.  UAH  HA. 

IN  a  pretty  morning-room  overlooking  the  park 
sat  the  stranger  to  whom  the  chevalier  was 
about  to  introduce  Aveline.    -Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  door,  her  hands  tightly  clasped  on 
her  lap.    At  the  sound  of  feet  on  the  oaken  floor 


of  the  corridor  she  half  rose,  then  sat  down  again. 
She  repeated  those  movements  until  the  door 
opened  and  Aveline  entered. 

"  She  wishes  to  be  alone  with  you,  mon  enfant," 
whispered  the  chevalier,  and  withdrew,  closing 
the  door. 

"  Bolt  it,"  said  the  stranger.  Aveline  did  so, 
and  stood  a  moment  looking  at  her. 

As  she  Eat  with  her  back  to  the  light,  and  as  the 
morning  sun  shone  full  on  Aveline's  face,  they 
could  scarcely  see  one  another,  but  the  stranger, 
rose  impulsively,  and  ran  towards  Aveline  with 
outspread  arms. 

"At  last !  "  she  cried,  and  clasped  them  round 
her. 

"  Mamma  1    Mamma  I "  shrieked  Aveline. 

"  My  child  1  my  Aveline  1  It  is  I — it  is  your 
mother,"  returned  the  stranger. 

Motionless,  speechless,  they  stood  embraced — 
mother  and  child.  After  eleven  long  years  of 
separation  they  met  again.  Nothing  but  a  low 
sobbing  and  a  heavy  breathing  was  audible. 
They  clung  to  one  another  as  if  bound  by  some 
Invisible  hand.  Aveline  was  the  first  to  strive  to 
disengage  herself  from  this  close  embrace,  but  her 
mother  only  held  her  the  more  tightly. 

"  Dear  mamma,  we  are  quite  safe  here,"  said 
Aveline,  with  reassuring  cheerfulness,  much  as  she 
had  spoken  in  her  childhood. 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  I  am  not  afraid,"  replied  a  calm, 
sweet  voice. 

' '  Are  you  really  my  dear  mamma  ?  "  asked  Ave- 
line, withdrawing  to  examine  one  who  spoke  so 
quietly.  „ 

"  Yes,  Aveline.  Her  who  left  yon  almost  bereft 
of  reason,  but  returns  sane.  They  must  not  know, 
however,  or  they  will  shut  me  up  again." 

A  symptomatic  terror  convinced  Aveline.  She 
led  her  to  her  chair,  and,  kneeling  by  her  side,  tried 
to  recall  tbe  face  she  remembered  so  well.  No 
sign  of  insanity  was  there.  The  eyes  and  month 
were  tranquil,  the  brow  comparatively  unwrinkled, 
the  white  cheeks  tolerably  smooth.  Only  the  hair 
was  silver — Aveline  remembered  it  brown.  She 
saw  no  trace  of  the  mother  she  bad  lost. 

Meanwhile  that  mother  was  examining  her  with 
almost  equal  incredulity.  Was  the  child  she  had 
left,  the  beautiful  girl  wbo  knelt  at  her  feet  ? 

"Smile,  my  darling,  that  I  may  see  if  the 
dimples  remain,"  she  said.  "  You  cannot  be  the 
Aveline  I  left  at  the  workhouse,  when  I  ran  away 
because  I  overheard  the  nurses  declare  that  I  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  county  asylum  ?  " 

"  I  am  I  I  am !  and  you  are  my  dear  mamma," 
replied  Aveline,  the  sunshine  of  happiness  re- 
storing the  dimples  her  mother  wished  to  see. 
"  I  knew  you  were  not  drowned." 

"  Drowned !  Oh,  no.  This  wearied  body  was 
far  away  from  the  water  of  the  Medina.  Neither 
was  I  mad— only  forlorn,  terrified,  broken-hearted. 
I  knew  and  understood  all  that  passed,  and  should 
have  gone  raving  mad  had  they  shut  me  up  again. 
I  forgot  all  but  self  in  my  terror.  I  left  you,  being 
unmindful  of  you.  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  where  they  could  not  find  me.  Even 
now  I  dare  not  say  I  am  your  mother,  or  reveal 
my  history,  lest  they  should  again  confine  me." 
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" Never  more ! "  exclaimed  Aveline.  "  We  will 
live  together,  work  together,  and  I  will  be  your 
shield.  The  time  which  Mr.  Leonard  Leigh  pre- 
dicted has  arrived,  and  the  work  I  have  done,  the 
lessons  I  have  learnt,  the  life  I  have  led,  will 
enable  me  to  labour  for  you,  and  to  support  you, 
my  dear,  dear  mamma." 

Aveline  could  restrain  her  feelings  no  longer. 
She  leaned  her  head  on  her  mother's  lap  and  let 
them  have  way.  It  was  that  mother  who  soothed 
her  excited  child. 

"  I  do  not  yet  understand,"  said  Aveline,  at  last. 
"Where  did  you  go  first  when  you  left  the  manor?" 

"  To  hide  myself  with  our  poor  Betsy  at  Bris- 
tol. But  she  had  married,  and  was  about  to  leave 
with  her  husband  for  Australia.  She  had  the  care 
of  such  money  as  I  possessed,  and  the  few  valu- 
ables I  left  behind  when  we  came  to  the  Island. 
I  went  with  her  and  her  husband  to  Australia.  She 
alone  knew  my  previous  history  and  what  I  had 
gone  through,  and  she  was  the  only  person  alive 
who  believed  me  sane.  But  every  one  else  on 
board  ship  thought  me  out  of  my  mind,  and 
that  I  should  be  under  restraint  Betsy's  husband 
agreed  with  them,  and  a  terrible  apprehension 
seized  me  that  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Melbourne 
they  would  have  me  confined  again.  I  knew  that 
my  mother  had  relations  in  Australia,  and  when 
we  landed  I  told  Betsy  and  her  husband  that  I  was 
goingin  search  of  them.  I  went.  I  remembered 
their  address  in  Melbourne,  and  went  there. 
They  had  made  their  fortune  and  returned  to 
England.  They  were  then  in  London.  I  made 
no  further  inquiries,  but  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place,  tormented  by  the  fear  of  capture. 
No  escaped  criminal  ever  dreaded  prison  more 
than  I  did  the  asylum.  You  remember  how  your 
father  had  me  shut  up,  and  how  Betsy  procured 
my  release  ?  And  I  was  never  mad,  only  a  prey 
to  melancholy.  All  this  time  my  recollection  of 
you,  my  darling,  was  transient,  for  I  was  wrapt  up 
in  self.  When  I  did  think  of  you  it  was  with  a 
happy  conviction  that  you  were  better  without  me, 
training  in  the  Blue  School. 

"  Fortunately  all  my  money  was  sewn  into  my 
dress,  and  I  had  sense  enough  to  eke  it  out.  But 
it  was  finished  at  last,  and  I  knew  not  where  to 
lie  my  head.  God  put  a  Christian  lady  in  my 
path,  who  took  compassion  on  me.  She  was  en- 
gaged in  philanthropic  work,  and  understood  my 
condition.  She  took  me,  first  to  her  own  home, 
and  then  persuaded  me  to  go  with  her  to  what  she 
called  a  boarding-house.  This  was  really  a  sort 
of  sanatorium,  maintained  by  Christian  people  for 
such  as  I.  At  first  I  refused  to  remain,  and  was 
about  to  run  away,  when  a  kind  doctor  assured 
me  that  if  I  would  stay  the  lady  would  pay  for  me 
and  he  would  cure  me.  He  convinced  me  there 
was  no  coercion,  and  I  remained. 

"  I  soon  got  so  much  better  under  gentle  treat- 
ment that  I  was  able  to  make  myself  of  use.  By 
degrees  I  recovered  a  more  natural  tone,  and 
thought  of  you,  my  love.  Still,  I  dreaded  to  write 
and  inquire,  uncertainty  seeming  better  than  cer- 
tainty. I  had  no  confidante,  therefore  no  adviser. 
I  soon  earned  my  own  living  as  nurse  in  the  insti- 
tution, but  I  was  still  carefully  watched  as  a  patient. 


To  this  I  submitted,  feeling  secure.  At  last  the 
clouds  dispersed  from  my  brain  and  I  recovered. 
Then  came  an  earnest  longing  for  my  child.  I 
could  no  longer  rest  away  from  you,  my  darling. 
1  confided  in  my  best  of  friends,  Mrs.  Malcolm, 
and  asked  her  to  lend  me  money  to  pay  my  pas- 
sage back  to  England.  I  promised  to  return 
again  to  Australia  with  you,  my  Aveline,  and  to 
resume  my  occupation  as  nurse.  You'  will  also 
find  employment  there." 

"  Australia,  dear  mamma  1 "  echoed  Aveline. 

"Yes.     I  am  safe  there,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  are  also  safe  here,  dear  mamma,"  she 
said.  "  May  I  tell  the  chevalier  and  madame  who 
you  really  are?    They  have  been  so  good  tome!" 

"And  to  me,  Aveline.  But  tell  mo,  first,  exactly 
who  they  are." 

Aveline  did  so. 

"  Madame  d'Angere  is  a  niece  of  ths  Squire 
Lisle  who  once  lived  here,  and  aunt  of  the  boy 
he  made  his  heir  ?  "  commented  Mrs,  Boone. 

"Yes,  dear  mamma,  and  I  have  lived  with  her 
almost  ever  since  you  left  me.  What  brought  you 
to  the  Island  ?  " 

This  sudden  question  seemed  to  confuse  Mrs. 
Roone,  and  Aveline  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 
She  replied  to  her  inquiries  concerning  Madame 
d'Angere  and  her  sisters  instead,  and  was  rejoiced 
to  find  how  clear  and  intelligent  they  were.  Indeed 
she  could  not  doubt  her  mother's  restoration,  save 
in  the  one  point  of  her  fear  of  recognition. 

The  hours  passed,  and  they  were  still  convers- 
ing ;  they  knew  neither  time  nor  place. 

At  last  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
madame' s  voice  was  heard. 

"  I  must  tell  her,  dear  mamma  I  "  said  Aveline. 
"  If  we  go  to  Australia  there  can  be  no  need  of 
concealment." 

"You  are  sure?" 

"  Quite." 

Awaiting  no  further  permission,  Aveline  opened 
the  door,  and  Madame  d'Angere  entered,  followed 
by  the  chevalier.  They  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
length  of  the  interview,  and  could  no  longer  resist 
the  temptation  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

"  She  is — she  is — my  own  mamma ! "  was  all 
Aveline  could  say. 

Mrs.  Roone  rose  to  meet  her  child's  benefactors. 
Her  movements  were  graceful,  her  face  refined ; 
the  white  hair  betokened  age,  but  the  features 
were  comparatively  young.  She  had  on  the  dark 
dress  and  the  simple  cap  she  had  worn  as  nurse, 
yet  her  appearance  was  that  of  a  lady. 

"  I  thank  and  bless  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  your  kindness  to  my  daughter,"  she  said, 
with  faltering  voice. 

"  Your  daughter  I  Our  Aveline  I  The  child  of 
our  adoption  1 "  exclaimed  the  chevalier. 

"  I  thought  you  were  drowned,  but  Aveline 
always  said  you  were  not,"  cried  madame.  "I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you,  but  you  will  leave  Aveline 
with  us  all  the  same,  for  I  can't  possibly  do  with- 
out her.  Since  I  have  been  here  Lilywhite  has 
waited  on  me,  and  she  is  unlike  you,  Aveline." 

Various  explanations  followed,  which  were  only 
a  repetition  of  the  preceding.  The  chevalier  took 
unintermitted    pinches    of   snuff,    not    knowing 
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whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  while  matlame  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  returned  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore.  All  concealment,  had  it  been  expedient, 
was  henceforth  impossible,  for  Mr,  Moore  was 
sure  to  publish  the  news  right  and  left.  He  shook 
hands  warmly  with  Mrs.  Roonc,  assuring  her  that 
Aveline  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty,  then  said 
he  was  sorry  to  disturb  so  happy  a  reunion,  but 
the  carriage  had  been  waiting  half  an  hour, 

"  It  is  for  me  I "  cried  Aveline,  in  terror, 
"  What  will  Mrs.  Dallimore  think  of  me  ?  " 

"And  I  have  settled  to  go  back  with  you.  I 
am  ready,  you  see,"  added  rnadame. 

"  Dear  mamma,  I  must  go !  but  I  will  return," 
said  Aveline,  clinging  to  her  mother. 

Their  friends  were  touched  by  the  affecting 
sight.  The  fresh  young  girl,  in  her  mourning 
dress,  and  the  pale  white-haired  woman. 

"You  shall  come  back  with  Madame  d'Ang^re, 
and  be  with  your  mother  to-night,"  said  Mr. 
Moore.  "When  the  Dallimores  know  that  you 
have  found  her  they  will  have  no  objection. 
Indeed  they  can't  want  you  with  three  daughters 
of  their  own,  and  may  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Aveline.  "  But  I  have 
now  some  one  who  will  never  want  to  be  rid  of  me." 

The  unintentional  reproach  went  home.  Madame 
d'Angere  said,  peevishly, 

"  I'm  sure,  Aveline,  we  missed  you  very  much, 
and  don't  intend  to  let  you  go  away  again." 

"  Go  at  once,  my  love,"  whispered  Mrs.  Roone. 

Aveline,  in  an  ecstasy  of  happiness,  followed 
madame  and  Mr.  Moore  to  the  carriage,  leaving 


Mrs.  Moore  behind.  She  could  scarcely  rouse 
herself  to  conversation  during  the  drive,  although 
madame  demanded  constant  replies  to  her  ques- 
tions concerning  her  mother,  and  what  she  had 
better  say  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Dallimore. 


N° 


*XXV. — UY   LORD  S   SECRETARY. 

OTHING  like  a  good  Chancery  suit  to  cure 
grief,"  said  Mr.  Conquest  to  Leonard, 
some  time  after  Lisle's  funeral.  "  It  must 
end  in  that.  The  major  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig. 
He  declares  that  he  is  his  son's  heir,  and  that 
consequently  the  manor  must  come  to  him  and 
his  children  intact.  It  is  certainly  not  entailed, 
neither  did  the  squire  mention  any  heir  after  the 
boy ;  but,  in  equity,  it  belongs  to  the  four  nieces, 
and  I,  as  the  husband  of  one,  mean  to  stand  out 
for  my  wife's  portion.  I  have  persuaded  the 
chevalier  to  remain  in  England  for  a  settlement, 
and  he  and  Amicia  are  to  continue  at  the  manor, 
whether  the  Moores  leave  or  not.  As  to  Church- 
house,  he  objects  to  law,  and  says  he  would  rather 
that  his  coat  should  follow  his  cloak.  The  ladies 
are  much  excited,  and  even  Mrs.  Dallimore  has 
been  roused  into  interest." 

"Is  not  the  major  really  the  heir?"  asked 
Leonard. 

"  Doubtful.  There  are  points  in  marriage  settle- 
ments and  old  deeds  which  lead  me  to  believe  the 
property  must  go  in  the  direct  line  if  no  will  is 
made.  It  must  be  thrown  into  Chancery,"  replied 
the  lawyer. 

"  If  the  second  Mrs.  Lisle  had  left  a 
child,  of  course  he  or  she  would  have  in- 
herited under  all  circumstances,"  remarked 
Leonard. 

"Certainly;  but  such  not  being  the  case, 
we  must  fight  it  out.  The  major  is  a  can- 
tankerous old  fellow,  and  won't  see  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question." 
"  He  is  poor,  and  has  a  family." 
"  So  is  Churchhouse — so  shall  I  be, 
perhaps,  when  I  give  up  business.  So  is 
the  chevalier,  in  spite  of  his  French  cha- 

"  Vou  seem  all  of  you  very  well  off,  sir, 
and  perhaps  a  direct  heir  may  turn  up; 
more  wonderful  things  have  happened." 

"In  your  books,  Leonard.  After  all, 
they  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  vicar 
and  I  were  wrong  to  disparage  your  lite- 
rary gifts.  You  have  shown  pluck,  and  are 
a  very  lucky  fellow.  You  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  when  you  wrote  those  semi- 
political  articles  and  that  slashing  novel. 
People  are  not  yet  tired  of  asking  '  Who's 
who  ?'  Yet  you  sayyou  have  made  nothing 
by  it." 

"lam  quite  satisfied,  for  it  has  made  me 
secretary,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  Lord 
Mountford." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  1  How  did  you 
set  about  it  ?    What  patronage  had  you  ?  " 

"  I  made  no  effort,  sir;  I  had  no  patron- 
age." 

"  Then  there  is  something  in  luck." 
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"  There  is  more  in  Providence." 

"  Yon  are  quite  right,  Leonard.  You  are  a 
worthy  nephew  of  a  worthy  uncle ;  but  you  have 
your  reward  in  this  world,  his  is  yet  to  come. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  about." 

"  I  merely  received  a  note  asking1  me  to  call  at 
Lord  Mountford's  house  in  Piccadilly.  I  went, 
and  had  an  interview  with  his  lordship.  He  told 
me  he  had  read  my  book,  and  previous  and  sub- 
sequent papers,  and  wanted  to  ask  my  views  on 
forthcoming  events.  I  replied  that  1  had  formed 
none,  and  I  feared  that  what  I  had  written  in 
haste  had  gained  me  more  credit  for  discrimina- 
tion than  I  deserved.  However,  he  pumped  me 
nearly  dry,  apologised  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
in  sending  for  me,  and  dismissed  me.  I  thought 
it  was  cool,  but  then,  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister ! 
I  have  since  found  that  inquiries  were  made  about 
me  here,  at  the  office,  and  Mr.  Charles  kindly 
gave  me  a  good  character,  without  knowing  that 
my  destiny  might  hang  upon  it." 

"And  that  he  might  lose  a  valuable  clerk," 
broke  in  Mr.  Conquest, 

"  Then  came  a  note  of  inquiry  to  ask  if  I  would 
like  a  secretaryship,  to  which  I  modestly  replied, 
'  Certainly ! '  thinking  that  my  fairy  godmother 
was  at  work.  Afterwards  another  summons,  and 
I  was  told  that  Lord  Mountford's  secretary  was 
likely  to  resign  on  account  of  his  health;  would 
the  post  suit  me  if  he  did  so  ?  Of  course,  I  said 
'  Yes,'  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  am  to  begin  work — 
if  you  will  dispense  with  my  services." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  let  me  congratulate  yon  ! " 
cried  Mr.  Conquest,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Yes;  isn't  he  a  lucky  fellow?"  interrupted 
Mr.  Charles,  coming  in  at  the  moment,  for  the 
foregoing  conversation  took  place  in  Chancery 
Lane.  "  You  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the 
manor  that  you  have  heard  nothing  about  it." 

"I  have  only,  as  yet,  mentioned  it  to  you  and 
— one  other  person — Mr.  Charles,"  said  Leonard, 
remembering  Aveline.  "  It  was  only  finally  settled 
yesterday,  and  even  now  it  may  be  only  provi- 
sional." 

"  You  will  not  look  on  the  big  plane-tree  much 
longer,  or  require  the  oversight  yourself  of  the 
invaluable  Pluckrose,"  laughed  Mr.  Conquest. 

"  That  is  my  greatest  grief,"  returned  Leonard. 
'But  for  your  kindness  in  giving  me  that  quiet 
corner,  and  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Temple,  the 
tree,  and  the  sparrow's  nest,  I  should  never 
have  written  that  book.  Besides,  I  believe  the 
old  davenport  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I 
always  feel  as  if  the  squire  were  urging  me  on 
when  seated  at  it." 

"  That  is  why  your  nom  de plume  is  Davenport?" 

"Yes.>  It  came  tome  'promiscous,'  as  Pluck- 
rose  says,  and  has  probably  been  more  service- 
able than  Leigh." 

All  the  time  Leonard  had  been  talking  he  was 
seated  at  his  desk,  pen  in  hand.  He  had. not 
thrown  up  his  clerkship  because  of  his  success, 
but  had,  on  the  contrary,  worked  more  sedulously 
than  ever.  He  had  learnt  the  admirable  but  diffi- 
cult art  of  waiting,  and  now  he  was  about  to  be 
transported  from  poverty  to  affluence,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  realise  the  position. 


That  evening  he  was  engaged  in  completing  an 
article  for  a  leading  magazine,  when  he  had  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Moore.  That  gentleman  had  much 
to  talk  about,  so  Leonard  resigned  himself  to  the 
necessity  of  setting  aside  his  papers  and  listening, 
for  Mr.  Moore  was  garrulous,  and  liked  to  have 
the  conversation  bis  own  way. 

"  I  have  run  up  to  town  on  purpose  to  have  a 
chat  with  you  over  the  Lisle  business,"  he  began. 
"  The  whole  country  is  astir  about  this  probable 
lawsuit,  and  I  dare  say  Conquest  will  push  it  on, 
both  in  his  own  and  his  wife's  interest.  That  old 
Worseley  Lisle,  Esquire,  ought  to  have  been 
tarred  and  feathered  for  leaving  so  iniquitous  a 
will,  after  having  sacrificed  my  poor  sister.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Eva  she  mentions  in  those  two 
letters  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  their  child.  If 
we  could  find  her  we  should  soon  overturn  the 
schemes  of  the  lawyer  and  the  avarice  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  save  that  old  place  from  being  either 
swallowed  up  or  sold.  We  found  out  the  mar- 
riage through  my  poor  sister's  disjointed,  ap- 
pealing letters  ;  why  shouldn't  we  try  to  discover 
this  Eva  that  she  writes  about  ?  Let  us  have 
another  look  at  them." 

Leonard  unlocked  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  old 
davenport  and  took  out  a  small  packet  tied  with 
pink  tape  and  labelled  No.  3.  It  consisted  of 
two  letters,  yellow  with  age  and  wom  with  friction. 

"  I  think  I  know  them  almost  by  heart,"  he 
said,  while  Mr.  Moore  untied  them,  put  on 
his  glasses,  and  looked  them  through.  "Mrs. 
Lisle  entreats  forgiveness  for  Eva,  who  has,  seem- 
ingly, incurred  the  squire's  displeasure  by  marry- 
ing contrary  to  his  wishes.  This  is  exactly  what 
his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  did,  and  what  his 
favourite  niece  Madame  d'Angere  also  did.  The 
writer — your  sister,  I  mean — is  very  careful  in  all 
her  letters  to  give  no  surnames.  She  signs  her- 
self simple  M.  L." 

"Yes:  Marian  Lisle.  That's  clear  enough 
now,  and  I  believe  Eva  was  her  daughter,"  said 
Mr.  Moore,  looking  up  from  his  letters  and  over 
his  glasses  at  Leonard,  who  was  seated,  with  his 
elbow  on  the  davenport. 

"  So  do  I.  But  she  is  probably  dead,  as  there 
is  no  mention  of  her  in  the  succeeding  and  last 
letter,"  said  Leonard. 

"That  was  written  but  a  short  time  before  : 
Marian  returned  to  Lisle  to  die,"  replied  Mr. 
Moore,  bitterly.  "  Perhaps  she  went  to  insist  on 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  marriage,  and  to 
declare  it  herself,  as  well  as  to  beg  forgiveness  for 
Eva.  Oh  I  if  we  could  only  find  Eva  1  She  would 
be  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  from  the  date  of  these 
letters,  supposing  she  was  married." 

"We  can  only  assume  that,"  put  in  Leonard. 
"  The  squire  either  destroyed  the  letters  concern- 
ing the  offence,  or  was  with  his  wife  when  it 
occurred.     There  is  no  case  to  go  upon." 

"We  might  advertise  for  heirs  of  Lisle  of 
Lisle?" 

"  Your  sister  might  not  have  assumed  that 
name,  and  there  are  no  letters  to  refer  to.  It  is 
at  best  very  one-sided." 

"  I  should  say  all  the  world  was  one-sided  if  I 
didn't  know  it  was  round,  having  more  than  once 
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circumnavigated  it.  At  any  rate  old  Lisle  had 
only  one  side  to  his  character,  and  that  was 
pride." 

"  He  was  a  strange  mixture  of  pride,  reserve, 
sensitiveness,  and,  I  must  add,  tyranny.  But  he 
.    is  dead ;  let  him  sleep  in  peace,  Mr.  Moore." 

"Impossible,  Mr. Leonard  Leigh.  But,  changing 
the  subject,  you  will  run  down  and  see  us  all  before 
.  you  begin  your  secretaryship  ?  We  have  settled  to 
I  stay  on  for  a  time,  and  the  chevalier  and  madame 
remain  with  us  till  after  Christmas  at  least. 
Things  have  shaped  themselves,  for  they  are  quite 
content  with  Aveline  to  fidget  over  them,  while 
my  wife  has  engaged  her  mother,  Mrs.  Roone,  as 
nurse  to  herself.  She  has  been  ailing  ever  since 
the  weddings,  and  is  now  laid  up.  She  misses 
the  boys.  The  eldest  can't  come  to  us  till  Christ- 
mas; the  second  is  settling  in  his  profession  ;  the 
third  in  a  country  curacy — one  may  as  well  have 
no  children.  Yet  I  have  to  provide  the  needful 
for  them  all.  I  have  worked  hard  enough  in  my 
time,  I  can  tell  you." 

While  Mr.  Moore  was  speaking,  Leonard  was 
thinking  of  Aveline  and  her  mother.  He  had 
heard  the  strange  story  of  Mrs.  Roone' s  return 
from  his  uncle,  and  of  her  intention  to  take  her 
daughter  to  Australia ;  and  his  thoughts  went  at 
once  to  Aveline's  natural  refusal  to  go  to  the 
manor  when  last  it  was  proposed  to  her.  Now 
she  was  there,  in  spite  of  circumstances — or, 
rather,  led  by  circumstances ;  and  he  foresaw, 
what  she  must  have  foreseen,  complications  if  she 
met  Captain  .Moore  under  his  parents'  roof.  He 
never  for  a  moment  misdoubted  her  simplicity  and 
purity  of  intention,  but  he  wished  she  had  been 
anywhere  else.  He  did  not  understand  her.  He 
loved  her,  but,  had  she  returned  his  affection,  he 
thought,  she  would  surely  have  shared  his  poverty, 
as  he  would  now  gladly  share  his  prospective 
comparative  affluence  with  her.  It  must  be  that 
she  loved  Captain  Moore.  He  was  too  high- 
souled  to  be  jealous,  but  the  thought  was  bitter, 
and  took  off  the  fresh  flavour  of  his  pleasure  in 
his  prosperity. 

"  You  are  not  listening,  Leigh  I "  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Moore.  "  I  always  reckoned  you  a 
good  listener,  but  no  young  man  pays  attention 
nowadays  to  his  elders.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
that  poor  child  being  in  poverty,  while  the  manor  "t 
going  to  the  dogs  in  a  Chancery  suit." 

"  What  poor  child,  sir  ? "  asked  Leonard,  think- 
ing still  of  Aveline. 

"  Eva,  to  be  sure.  I'm  resolving  to  look  up  the 
registers  again,  to  see  if  there  is  no  Eva  Lisle's 
christening  or  marriage  therein." 

"  But  if  she  was  married  she  would  have  changed 
her  name,  and  we  should  be  no  nearer  than  before." 

"You  are  too  sharp  by  half,  Leigh.  Lord 
Mountford  will  have  a  fellow  who  sleeps  with  one 
eye  open,  like  the  Bristolians.  And  you  can  no 
longer  help  me,  and  I  can't  employ  Conquest  Bro- 
thers again,  for  they  are  not  likely  to  discover  an 
heiress  who  shall  do  them  out  of  a  fourth  part  of 
the  manor;  so  I  must  set  to  work  on  my  own  hook." 

"  I  will  keep  the  other  eye  open  on  Eva,  your, 
and  the  squire's  account,"  laughed  Leonard ; 
**  for,  if  still  alive,  she  is  heiress  of  Lisle  Manor." 


Long  after  Mr.  Moore's  departure,  Leonard  sat 
at  the  old  davenport,  and  he  succeeded  in  finishing 
his  article.  Then,  as  he  was  about  to  close  it,  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  squire's  injunctions  on  the  lid, 
and  he  felt  they  were  only  half  fulfilled.  As  Mr. 
Moore  suggested,  this  Eva — this  daughter — might 
still  be  living;  and  for  the  hundredth  time  he 
read  over  those  two  yellow  letters,  written  by  the 
squire's  wife,  and  containing  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  his  forgiveness  of  this  "  Eva  "  for  her  "  incon- 
siderate and  imprudent  marriage." 

CHAPTER   XXXVI. — BESIDE  THE  THREE   CRAVES. 

IT  was  as  Mr.  Moore  said — Aveline  and  her 
mother  were  located  for  a  time  at  the  manor. 
The  one  had  been  desirous  of  taking  a  small 
lodging  and  setting  bravely  to  work  ;  the  other  of 
returning  to  Australia ;  but  the  plans  of  both  had 
been  overruled  by  the  kind  people  who  surrounded 
them.  The  gentlemen,  both  at  manor  and  vicar- 
age, protested  against  the  Australian  project ;  the 
ladies  found  immediate  occupation  for  them  at 
home.  No  sooner  did  Madame  d'Angere  think 
she  should  lose  Aveline  for  ever,  than  she  said 
she  could  not  do  without  her;  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  actually  a  trained  nurse  in  the  house 
compelled  Mrs.  Moore  to  get  worse  directly,  not 
to  lose  so  good  an  opportunity.  Thus,  need  on 
the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the  other^kept 
mother  and  child  at  the  manor.  " 

At  Aveline's  earnest  request  they  spent  all  their 
spare  time  together,  and  the  small  morning-room 
already  mentioned  was  appropriated  to  them. 
While  the  law  proceedings  connected  with  the 
manor  were  pending,  the  chevalier  and  Mr.  Moore 
agreed  to  remain  there,  sharing  space  and  ex- 
penses. The  former  did  so  partly  on  his  wife's 
account,  who  bad  recovered  her  natural  tone 
since  she  had  been  in  her  own  country;  the 
latter,  because  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  dis- 
cover an  unknown  niece,  now  that  there  was  no 
hindrance  to  her  succeeding  to  her  inheritance. 
These  arrangements  were  naturally  only  tempo- 
rary, but  they  answered  well,  Aveline  being  the 
only  person  harassed  by  them.  She  was,  as  they 
say,  torn  to  pieces  between  her  natural  and  her 
adopted  parents — for  Madame  d'Angere  now  took 
it  into  her  head  to  be  Jealous,  not  of  the  chevalier, 
bat  of  Mrs.  Roone.  However,  Aveline  bad  reco- 
vered her  beloved  mother,  and  cared  little  for 
these  annoyances.  Every  one  acknowledged  that 
Mrs.  Roone  had  recovered;  but  Aveline  disco- 
vered a  reticence  and  dread  which  sometimes 
alarmed  her.  She  had  not  lost  the  terror  of. the 
asylum.  She  seemed  afraid  of  replying  to  a  ques- 
tion, even  when  put  by  her  child. 

One  day  they  were  left  quite  alone,  the  ladies 
having  gone  for  a  drive  together,  the  gentlemen 
being  also  away. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  said  Aveline,  "  would  you 
mind  telling  me  what  brought  you  here  when  first 
we  left  Bristol?" 

"  I  was  afraid  of  being  retaken,  and  I  wanted  ' 
to  cross  the  sea  somewhere,"  replied  her  mother.  ' 

"  But  you  seemed  to  know  of  this  place,  dear." 

"  I  had  heard  of  it  when  I  was  young,  and  I 
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suppose  that  made  me  wish  to  see  it.  It  was  a 
melancholy  visit  for  us.  First  the  funeral,  then 
the  union.  I  should  like  to  visit  that  grave  quietly 
with  you,  now  we  are  alone,  dear  Aveline." 

"I  can  never  understand  why  I  was  called  by 
that  name,"  said  Aveline,  inquiringly.  "  I  found 
it  in  an  old  history  of  the  Island.  Aveline  was 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Lady  of  the  Wight, 
Isabella  de  Fortibus." 

"  A  singular  coincidence,"  returned  Mrs.  Roone. 
"  But  will  you  take  me  to  that  grave  ?  I  will  go 
at  once  and  put  on  my  bonnet." 

She  went,  and  Aveline,  fearing  the  effect,  fol- 
lowed.   They  were  soon  in  the  churchyard. 

"How  very  sweet  and  peaceful,"  said  Mrs. 
Roone.  "  How  different  from  the  funeral.  And 
how  changed  we  are,  dear  child.  I  am  '  clothed 
and  in  my  right  mind ; '  you  are  again  my  stay. 
How  could  I  have  left  you  ? " 

"  Dearest  mamma,  forget  the  past,  think  only 
of  the  present.     We  will  never  part  again." 

"  So  said  I  once,  my  darling.  Which  of  these 
is  the  grave  of*Mr.  Lisle  ?  " 

Aveline  pointed  to  one  of  two  turfy  mounds, 
beautifully  kept  by  the  old  sexton,  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  which  cypress- trees  grew.  Near 
them  was  the  smaller  grave  of  the  young  heir,  but 
that  was  marked  by  a  white  marble  cross. 

"Why  is  there  neither  monument  nor  inscrip- 
tion ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Roone. 

"  Mr.  Lisle  so  willed  it." 

"And  that  other  grave,  whose  is  that?" 

"  It  is  the  grave  of  his  second  wife." 

As  Aveline  said  these  words  she  was  leaning  on 
the  cross  that  marked  her  friend's  resting-place, 
and  looking  at  her  mother.  She  was  alarmed  to 
see  that  mother  suddenly  sink  down  on  the  squire's 
grave  and  cover  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  You  should  not  have  come,  dear  mamma," 
she  said,  going  to  her. 

"  It  was  only  a  momentary  terror ;  it  will  pass 
off,"  replied  Mrs.  Roone.  "Tell  me  why  Mr. 
Lisle  was  buried  near  his  second  wife.'1 

Aveline  briefly  related  what  she  had  heard  of 
the  history,  but  before  she  reached  the  point 
where  Mr.  Moore's  share  in  it  occurred,  she  was 
startled  by  hearing  her  name.  Turning,  she  was 
met  by  Leonard  Leigh. 

"  This  is  my  dear  mamma,"  she  said,  advancing 
towards  him  with  extended  hands.  "  Mamma,  this 
is  Mr.  Leonard,  who  was  so  good  to  us  when  we 
first  came  here,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  mother, 
while  Leonard  still  held  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Roone  rose  slowly.  Her  face  was,  if  pos- 
sible, paler  than  usual,  and  looked,  with  its  bands 
of  silver  hair,  almost  ghostlike.  But  a  charming 
smile  of  recognition  instantly  illumined  the  fea- 
tures, and  to  Aveline's  unspeakable  joy  she  met 
Leonard  as  a  well- remembered  friend. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  you  or  your  kindness," 
she  said,  "though  you  and  Aveline  are  both 
strangely  altered." 

Leonard  looked  from  the  glowing  face  of  the 
daughter  to  the  colourless  mother,  and  recalled 
the  scenes  of  years  gone  by  when  he  met  them 
first.  Mrs.  Roone  was  no  longer  the  terrified 
maniac,  but  the  quiet  lady,  and  he  recollected  the 


doctor's  opinion  that  she  was  not  actually  out  of 
her  mind.  He  was  much  moved,  and  expressed1 
with  nervous  rapidity  his  pleasure  at  seeing  her 
again.  A  momentary  silence  succeeded.  It  was 
broken  by  Aveline. 

"  This  is  poor  Liste's  grave,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  marble  cross. 

"  It  is  all  very  sad,"  he  returned,  looking  down 
upon  the  turfy  mound,  round  about  which*  choice 
flowers  were  already  planted. 

"  I  believe  he  is  quite  happy.  He  sent  much 
love  to  you,"  she  replied,  simply,  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Poor  boy !  perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is,"  he  said, 
brushing  a  drop  from  his  own  eyelid. 

"  Of  that  we  may  be  quite  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Roone,  emphatically. 

Then  Leonard  told  them  that  he  had  arrived1 
late  the  previous  night,  having  run  down  to  see 
his  uncle  before  entering  upon  his  new  life. 

"  I  also  wished  to  see  you  both  once  more 
together,"  he  added,  his  eyes  resting  on  Aveline's 
beautiful  face.  "  You  have  gone  through  much, 
Aveline,  since  our  hurried  journey  from  Fontaine- 
bleau.     You  have  spent  a  life  in  a  few  months." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  meeting  his  earnest  gaze. 
"  But  I  am  very  happy  now.  Perhaps,  dear 
mamma,  we  had  better  return  to  the  house." 

Mrs.  Roone  assented,  and  they  walked  through 
the  shrubbery,  Leonard  accompanying  them. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  door  the  carriage 
arrived,  and,  in  addition  to  Madame  d'Angere  and 
Mrs.  Moore,  they  perceived  that  Quiz  was  in  it. 
Of  course,  they  all  waited  until  the  ladies  got  out, 
and  Leonard  was  warmly  welcomed  by  them.  He 
explained  his  unexpected  appearance,  and  they  all 
went  together  into  the  hall.  Here  Quiz  kissed 
Aveline,  and  asked  to  be  introduced  to  her  mother. 
Leonard  watched  them  narrowly.  Quiz,  who 
looked  pale  and  sorrowful,  still  met  Mrs.  Roone 
condescendingly,  while  Mrs.  Roone's  manner,  if 
nervous,  was  easy. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  intercourse  bred  of 
affliction  had  softened  the  heart  of  Quiz  towards 
her  she  looked  upon  as  a  rival,  but  the  sight  of 
Leonard  again  in  attendance  began  at  once  the 
hardening  process  again.  Poor  Quiz!  She  had 
given  her  heart  unasked,  and  could  not  readily  get 
it  back  again.  Leonard,  too,  had  found  no  return 
for  his,  and,  as  is  usual  in  love  matters,  it  seemed 
a  game  of  cross  questions  and  crooked  answers. 
Besides,  all  three  knew  of  Captain  Moore's  pro- 
posal and  its  expected  renewal,  and  who  shall 
describe  the  varied  hopes  and  fears  of  their  young 
hearts  concerning  the  stirring  question  of  mutual 
affection  ?  Happily  for  Aveline,  her  mother  ab- 
sorbed her  thoughts,  and  she  struggled  bravely 
against  other  than  filial  love. 

To  Leonard's  disappointment,  Aveline  and  her 
mother  went  upstairs,  when  the  rest  of  the  party 
went  into  the  library.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  gentlemen  came  in,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Churchhouse,  and  they  all  began  a  warm 
discussion  upon  the  Chancery  suit.  Leonard, 
perceiving  that  this  distressed  Quiz,  inquired  of 
her  concerning  her  mother  and  sisters,  and  could 
but  perceive  that  her  brother's  death  had  not  been 
without  effect  upon  her.  The  softening  wand  of  sor- 
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row  had  transmuted  the  haughty  maiden  into  the 
interesting  mourner.  Leonard,  who  prided  himself 
on  being  a  reader  of  character,  was  struck  by  the 
change,  and  his  old  playmate  and  correspondent 
resumed  her  original  position  in  his  estimation. 
Now  and  again,  however,  the  old  leaven  swelled 
over  the  brim  of  restraint. 

"Mother  must  rouse  herself,"  she  said.  "Of 
course,  it  is  difficult  to  accustom  oneself  to  the 
loss  both  of  poor  Lisle  and  the  income,  though 
every  one  thinks  the  property  must  revert  to  us. 
How  fortunate  you  have  been,  Leonard ! " 

"Yes,  Quiz.  It  was  quite  unexpected — most 
of  our  blessings  are.  Did  you  see  much  of 
France  ?  " 

"Yes;  we  made  expeditions  every  day.  Le 
Marquis  de  Bellefontaine  came  to  see  the  cheva- 
lier, and  we  all  went  to  his  ancient  chateau  and 
spent  some  days  there." 

"  And  the  preux  capitaine  p  "  asked  Leonard. 

"  Oh  I  he  was  always  with  us,"  replied  Quiz. 

"  Is  it  to  be  La  belle  Marquise,  Quiz  ?  " 

This  question  received  for  reply  a  glance  so 
piercing  and  so  indignant  that  Leonard  thought 
to  himself,  "  It  is  Quiz  after  all." 

He  had  ample  time  to  reflect  on  this,  for  she 
had  come  to  spend  a  week  at  the  vicarage,  change 
being  considered  necessary  for  her.  Indeed,  she 
was  far  from  strong.  Their  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  chevalier. 

"What  think  you  of  this  Chancery,  Leonard, 
mon  ami?"  he  asked.  "  Mr.  Conquest,  be  does 
hurry  it  on,  and  your  papa,  Quiz,  he  will  come  to 
no  'arian  gement.' ' 

"  I  do  not  see  why  he  should,"  she  replied. 

"  Do  yon  know  what  has  become  of  la  petite  ?  " 
he  whispered  to  Leonard.  "Since  that  unfor- 
tunate affair  at  Fontainebleau  she  avoids  me.  And 
there  is  no  reason.  Madame  ma  femme  has  no 
longer  her  suspicions." 

"  I  think  she  went  upstairs  with  her  mother," 
replied  Leonard,  and  the  chevalier  left  the  room. 

Quiz  uplifted  her  black  eyebrows  slightly,  and 
said,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  old  men  should  be  so 
foolish." 

Leonard  was  inclined  to  think  so  also,  but  made 
no  answering  remark.  Shortly  after,  he  and  Quiz 
left  the  manor  with  their  uncle  and  aunt  for  the 
vicarage.  He  had  a  long  talk  with  his  uncle,  who 
was  always  sympathetic  and  affection  ale.  There 
was  much  to  say,  first,  of  his  own  prospects, 
secondly,  of  his  cousins  in  their  new  spheres, 
thirdly,  of  Aveline  and  her  mother,  and  lastly, 
of  the  Chancery  suit,  of  which  the  vicar  dis- 
approved. 

"Dallimoreis  the  boy's  heir,"  he  said.  "Why 
not  let  him  have  the  place  ?  Lawyers  can  always 
find  a  counter-reason.  I  am  glad  you  have  given 
up  the  law,  Leonard.  If  they  hadn't  pampered 
that  poor  child  so  he  might  have  been  alive  now. 
You  were  best  off,  after  all,  with  the  old  davenport 
and  a  wilt  to  work.  The  squire  tried  to  disappoint 
us  ail,  and  a  pretty  mess  he  has  made  of  it." 

While  they  were  discoursing  thus,  Aveline  was 
engaged  with  her  mother.  No  sooner  was  Mrs. 
Roone  alone  with  her  child  than  she  gave  way  to 
uncontrollable  weeping.    Poor  Aveline  could  only 


imagine  that  the  churchyard  and  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Leonard  had  caused  the  long  re- 
strained feelings  to  pour  forth.  But  what  if  worse 
should  follow  P  While  she  was  striving  to  calm 
her,  the  chevalier  appeared.  He  was  prepared 
with  a  reproach  concerning  their  absenting  them- 
selves, but  seeing  their  distress,  withheld  it. 

"Who  has  been  tormenting  you  now,  mon 
enfant  P  "  he  said  instead. 

The  strange  voice  stayed  Mrs.  Roone's  agitation. 
With  an  effort  that  Aveline  thought  incredible  she 
recovered  her  calm,  even  while  her  face  was  wet 
with  tears,  and  told  the  chevalier  that  she  had 
been  overcome  by  recollections  of  the  past,  as 
recalled  by  a  visit  to  the  churchyard. 

"  Hein !  you  ladies  are  too  easily  impressed. 
What  is  the  word,  mon  enfant  ?  Impressionable ; 
that  is  it.  Come  you  this  evening  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  society  will  cheer  you.  That  is 
what  I  come  to  say." 

"Did  yon  know  Mr.  Lisle' s  second  wife,  sir?" 
asked  Mrs.  Roone,  abruptly.  "  I  have  been  visit- 
ing their  graves." 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  replied  the  chevalier.  "  But 
madame  knew  her  well.  You  see  the  squire  set 
his  back  up  against  all  the  matches  of  his  ladies, 
and  when  I  marry  my  dear  woife  I  offend  him, 
though  we  were  good  friends  before.  Ha,  ha! 
had  I  been  then  in  possession  of  my  title  and 
chateau  he  would  have  welcomed  me  as  his  ne- 
phew. But  that  is  life.  And  all  the  time  he  was 
doing  the  same  himself." 

Her,e  Madame  d'Ang^re  arrived  in  search  of  her 
missing  spouse,  and  Aveline,  keenly  alive  now 
to  all  misapprehension,  wished  she  had  persevered 
m  her  determination  to  leave  the  manor  with  her 
mother.     But  the  chevalier  held  his  own. 

"I  come,  ma  mie,  to  invite  madame  and  la 
petite  to  be  more  sociable,  and  I  find  them  in 
distress  about  a  sentiment.  Mistress  Roone  is 
interested  in  the  story  of  your  uncle's  secoad 
woife." 

"  His  second  wife,"  replied  madame,  sinking  into 
a  chair,  and  arranging  her  heavy  crepe  trimming. 
"  You  see,  Mrs.  Roone,  she  was  first  my  aunt's  maid, 
then  my  uncle's  housekeeper,  and  at  last  she  left 
under  doubtful  circumstances.  She  was  certainly 
very  handsome,  very  proud,  and  ambitious.  But 
1  liked  her,  and  if  my  uncle  really  married  her,  as 
Mr.  Moore  says,  of  course  he  ought  to  have  said 
so.  It  was  shocking  to  think  of  her  just  coming 
back  to  see  him  and  to  die." 

"  It  was  t  It  was ! "  echoed  Mrs.  Roone,  with 
a  glance  at  Aveline,  which  seemed  to  her  like  the 
old  distressed,  appealing  look. 

"  I  suppose  Aveline  inherits  her  love  for  church- 
yards from  you,  Mrs.  Roone.  I  always  avoid  them. 
One  begins  to  think  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
see  no  good  in  making  myself  miserable.  Ave- 
line, will  you  kindly  help  me  to  arrange  my  black 
velvet  cap  ?     It  does  not  become  me." 

"  Ha,  ha !  She  think  it  too  funereal.  You  will 
come  to  dinner,  mon  enfant  ?  We  miss  you  as  the 
sunshine." 

Mrs.  Roone  cast  an  entreating  glance  at  Ave- 
line as  she  left  her  to  do  madame's  behest,  and 
received  a  reassuring  one  in  return. 
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IT  was  a  soft  grey  morning  in  February.  The 
air  was  warm  and  damp,  and  the  sky  was 
covered  with  dull  clouds.  The  village  women 
were  coming  to  buy  milk  at  the  dairy,  tramping 
through  the  rich  red-brown  mud  on  clattering 
pattens,  and  dressed  in  short  print  dresses  and 
lilac  sun-bonnets.  One  of  them  carried  a  child 
in  her  arms,  while  another  clung  to  her  gown  and 
pattered  along  at  her  side.  I  stopped  to  look  at 
her.  She  was  tall  and  pale,  with  a  sweet  but 
anxious  face,  which  reminded  me  of  a  Madom 
in  one  of  the  homely  pictures  of  some  Dutch 
painter.  The  child  in  her  arms  was  wasted  to  £ 
shadow  ;  a  poor,  faded  little  thing  with  large,  un- 
earthly eyes  looking  out  of  a  sad  white  face.  But 
the  boy  beside  her  was  a  rosy  young  person,  such 
as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  behold. 

"  Is  your  baby  ill  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  woman. 

She  answered  in  her  high-pitched  voice  and  soft 
Devonshire  accent  that  the  little  girl  had  always 
been  ailing,  and  that  although  she  was  six  years 
old  she  was  scarcely  bigger  than  a  child  of  two. 
"  Us  gets  no  sleep  to-nights,  for  her  be-ath  never 
warm  night  nor  day;  and  her  cricth  'Hale  (cover) 
me  up,  Mammy,  hale  me  up ! '  all  the  night  thru." 

And  then   I  gathered  from  her  that  the  one 


blanket  the  poor  cottage  possessed  was  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  sick  child. 

Meanwhile  the  little  boy  had  been  looking  about 
him  eagerly ;  and  just  at  this  moment  the  scullery- 
maid  came  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a  big  bowl  of 
sopped  bread  and  Indian  corn,  and  began  calling 
to  the  chickens,  "  Coop !  coop  !  coop  !  "  and  the 
fowls  hastened  from  all  parts,  with  neck  and  wings 
outstretched,  and  long,  hurrying  legs,  and  sharp, 
greedy  bills.   The  little  fellow  ran  towards  them. 

"Oh,  doey  lay  an  egg  for  sister,"  he  cried,  im- 
ploringly, "  doey  lay  an  egg  for  sister  I  "  His 
mother  pulled  him  back  and  scolded  him  in  the 
rough  but  not  unkind  way  that  cottage  women 
often  use  toward  their  children. 

"Where  be  your  manners,  Jan?"  she  said; 
"you  mun  bide  to  home,  Jan,  if  you  don't  mind 
your  manners." 

The  child  shrunk  abashed  behind  her  gown  and 
stuck  a  timid  thumb  into  his  red  mouth. 

"The  poor  little  maid,"  explained  his  mother, 
"  ates  eggs  with  a  relish.  'Tis  cruel  hard  to  get 
mun  to  touch  aught.  And  so,  when  the  hen  to 
home  layeth  an  egg  t'es  allers  kept  for  she  ;  and 
Jan,  when  he  see  the  hen  a-com  into  the  kitchen, 
mun    saith,    '  Doey  lay  an   egg  for  sister.'      He 
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liketh  eggs,  too,  I  warrant,  but  would  alters  take 
and  give  his'n  to  sister." 

Haifa  dozen  eggs  for  the  sick  child  delighted 
the  woman  and  children,  and  I  addedalarge  piece 
of  bread-and-butter  for  Jan,  which  he  began  eating 
there  and  then,  biting  exactly  in  the  middle,  like 
the  hatter  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  so  as  to 
leave  a  buttery  smudge   on  both  dimpled  cheeks. 

After  that  day  it  rained  for  a  week,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  west-country  weather ;  soft  white 
rain  that  floated  over  the  hills  and  woods  like  a 
cloud.  On  the  seventh  day  I  thought  I  would 
ride  to  Speke's  End,  where  the  poor  woman,  had 
told  me  she  lived,  and  take  some  little  dainty  to 
the  sick  child.  I  galloped  through  the  steaming 
air,  and  between  the  high  close  banks  of  the  drip- 
ping lanes,  until  I  came  to  a  lonely  stretch  of 
moors,  where  the  grass  is  tawny-coloured  and 
scant,  and  where  the  ground  is  black  and  trea- 
cherous-looking. It  is  pleasant  enough  on  the 
moors  in  summer,  when  the  place  is  sweet  with 
gorse  and  heather,  and  a  thousand  and  one  deli- 
cate marsh  flowers  and  grasses  are  in  bloom;  but 
it  looked  a  land  of  desolation  in  the  waning  winter 
light.  My  horse  and  I  picked  our  way  carefully, 
as  any  ill-considered  step  might  have  plunged  us 
into  some  bog,  or  "  pucksie,"  as  we  call  the  un- 
expected soft  veins  of  clay,  where  a  spring  sud- 
denly bubbles  up  in  a  cart-track.  Two  or  three 
colts  came  up  round  me,  tossing  their  heads  and 
neighing,  and  a  peewit  flew  overhead,  calling  his 
own  name  in  a  sad  wild  voice.  There  was  no 
other  living  creature  to  be  seen  far  and  wide,  but 
in  the  hollow  of  the  moor,  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
wood,  stood  a  tumble-down  mud  cottage  with  a 
thatch  roof,  and  this  I  knew  to  be  where  the  sick 
child  lived.  There  was  a  strip  of  untidy  garden 
before  the  door,  in  which  might  be  seen  some 
gaunt  frost-bitten  cabbages  standingon  tall  yellow 
stems,  a  row  of  potatoes,  and  two  leafless  currant- 
bushes.  In  the  warm  corner,  close  to  the  porch, 
a  bunch  of  snowdrops  were  pushing  up  their  white 
faces,  still  bandaged  in  green,  and  the  sword-like 
leaves  of  the  "lenticups,"  or  daffodils,  were 
piercing  the  clods  of  earth.  A  rapid  little  stream 
divided  the  garden  from  the  damp  wood  of  dark 
firs  and  brown  oaks.  The  clammy  mist  seemed  to 
be  wrapped  round  the  little  habitation  like  a  wind- 
ing-sheet. I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  sad 
and  God-forgotten  place. 

I  dismounted  and  tied  my  horse  to  a  stake  in 
the  hedge  and  knocked  at  the  door.  There  came 
no  answer.  I  gently  pushed  it  open  and  looked 
into  the  cheerless  kitchen.  Two  or  three  fowls 
were  picking  and  scratching  on  the  paved  floor. 
The  long  table  was  still  covered  with  remains 
of  eatables ;  some  cabbage,  a  jug  of  cider,  and  a 
few  greasy  crumbs  of  bread.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece  had  been  pasted — by  way  of  decoration — 
several  pieces  of  different  coloured  wall-paper,  and 
a  smoke- begrimed  calendar  of  three  years  back. 
The  straight  old  clock  was  ticking  loudly  and 
deliberately  in  a  comer  nest  to  the  kitchen  dresser. 
Several  of  the  mossy  panes  in  the  little  window 
had  been  broken,  and  rags  and  bits  of  newspaper 
had  been  stuffed  into  the  cracks  to  keep  out  the 
air.    The  gleams  from  a  smouldering  wood-fire  lit 


up  the  comfortless  hearth,  where  Jan  was  seated  on 
a  three-legged  stool,  nursing  his  little  sister  as  he 
best  could  on  his  tiny  knees.  The  little  wan  face 
was  leaning  against  his  rosy  cheek,  and  his  round 
arms  were  tenderly  hugging  the  meagre  little 
form.  He  was  swaying  gently  to  and  fro,  and 
singing  to  her  in  a  shrill  childish  voice.  The  two 
small  people  were  all  alone  in  the  desolate  cot- 
tage ;  yet  neither  seemed  to  feel  their  loneliness. 

"  Mother  be  gone  to  Colleigh  Town,"  Jan  said 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries.  Colleigh,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  town,  was 
a  little  hamlet  about  a  mile  distant  from  Speke's 
End.  It  could  boast  of  a  single  shop,  whose 
owner  was  baker,  grocer,  and  linendraper  in  one. 
I  opened  my  basket,  which  had  been  slung  on  my 
pommel,  and  topk  out  the  orange-jelly  I  had 
brought  with  me  The  little  boy  fetched  a  saucer, 
and  a  not  altogether  immaculate  spoon. 

"Would  you  like  to  taste  a  bit?"  I  asked. 

For  one  moment,  one  little  moment,  he  hesi- 
tated ;  and  then  with  a  quick  smite,  and  wistful 
shake  of  bis  head:  "  Sister  had  best  ate  mun  all." 

I  began  to  try  to  feed  the  sick  child,  but  she 
would  not  touch  anything  except  from  her  bro- 
ther's hand.  He  propped  up  the  tired  bead  very 
carefully  oh  his  arm,  and  put  the  spoon  persua- 
sively to  her  month : 

"  Doey  ate  mun,  doey,  sister."  And  the  little 
pale  lips  parted,  and  the  wasted  arm  clung  lovingly 
round  his  neck  as  .she  steadied  herself  to  taste 
what  be  gave  heir.  And  as  I  watched  the  two 
children  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sadness  of  the 
moors  and  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the 
cottage 'had  faded  jaway,  and  that  I  could  see  the 
poor  hearth  lit  and  transfigured  by  the  simple 
affection  of  the;  little  brother  and  sister.  Love, 
the  .great  master,  had,  with  one  single  touch  of  his 
hand,  beautified  the  squalid  cottage  into  a  dwel- 
ling-place meet  for  him.  As  of  old,  when  he 
"  smote  on  all  the  chords  " — 

"Self,      .     .     .     troubling,  pass'd  in  music  out  of  sight." 

And  then  the  dull,  hard,  evcry-day  life  is  hallowed 
and  ennobled. 

That  evening,  when  I  had  changed  my  wet 
clothes,  I  went  into  the  cosy  drawing-room  at 
home,  and  sat  down  upon  the  broad  ledge  before 
the  crackling  fire  and  watched  the  orange  flames 
leaping  from  one  spluttering  branch  to  another, 
and  returning  to  lick  the  great  dry  log  with  their 
forked  tongues.  The  kettle  was  singing  to  itself 
a  little  song  about  warm  tea  and  quiet  evenings  ; 
and  one  of  my  sisters  was  seated  on  a  low  chair, 
sorting  brilliant-coloured  worsteds  in  the  firelight 
— purple,  red,  yellow,  blue,  lavender,  and  those 
heather  mixtures,  which  have  a  little  of  ever)- 
colour  in  them.  My  youngest  sister  at  the  piano 
was  idly  passing  from  one  chord  to  another,  fol 
lowing  no  melody,  but  only  letting  her  hands  slip 
over  the  notes  as  they  pleased.  Presently  the  tones 
grew  more  defined,  and  she  began  to  sing  one  of 
Hamilton  Aide's  beautiful  songs  set  to  Blumen- 
thal's  exquisite  music. 

There  are  some  voices  which  go  through  and 
through  one,  whose  notes  touch  some  unknown 
springs  in  one's  heart,   and  bring  unawares  the 
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foolish  tears  to  one's  eyes.  Sylvia's  pleading, 
searching  tones  rose  and  fell  in  the  dim,  silent 
room,  and  the  melody  seemed  to  take  my  thoughts 
by  the  hand  and  lead  them  through  the  aching, 
toiling  world  to  a  place  of  old  remembrances  and 
quiet  dreams.  Ah!  how  is  it  that  such  young, 
thoughtless  natures  have  sometimes  the  power  to 
shadow  forth  in  music  such  unknown  depths  of 
pathos,  of  suffering,  of  relief? 

"  Every  day  a  pilgrim  blindfold, 

When  the  night  and  morning  meet, 
Entereth  the  slumbering  city, 

Stealeth  down  the  silent  street — 
Ling Yeth  round  some  battered  doorway, 

Leaves,  unbleat,  some  portal  grand, 
And  the  wills  where  sleop  the  children, 

Touchelh  with  his  warm  young  hand. 


Love  is  passing,  Love  is  passing. 

Passing  while  ye  lie  asleep  ; 
In  your  blessed  dreams,  O  children. 

Give  him  all  your  hearts  to  keep." 

As  the  sweet  refrain — "  Love  is  passing  " — came 
over  and  over  again,  my  mind  travelled  back  to  the 
little  brother  and  sister  on  the  moor,  and  then  I 
thought  of  the  love  Divine  which  encompasseth  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  suffering 
world ;  the  Love  which  we,  even  in  our  darkness 
and  ignorance,  yearn  after,  although,  maybe,  we 
know  it  not ;  the  Love  that  makes  the  very  pain 
and  poverty  of  this  "  working-day  world  "  Divine  ; 
the  Love  which  Christ  came  down  on  earth  to 
teach  to  those  whose  hearts  are  as  the  hearts  of 
little  children. 

ANXE  FELLOWES. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  the 
learned  numismatist.  Dr.  John  Evans,  read 
a'paper,  giving  a  fuller  account  of  the  pedi- 
gree and  family  history  of  those  three  units  of  our 
commerce,  the  "  £ .  s.  d."  than  is  usually  com- 
prised in  the  programme  of  a  commercial  or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  education. 

By  permission  of  Dr.  Evans,  and  of  the  Bank- 
ers' Institute,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  sub- 
stance of  a  paper  which  has  an  interest  for  all 
classes  of  readers. 

ORIGIN  AND  TALCS  OF  THE  SIGNS  L.  S.  D. 

As  to  the  letters  themselves  which  form  the 
capitals  of  so  many  columns  in  this  city,  it  is  of 
course  well  known  that  they  are  merely  the  initials 
of  the  Latin  words  Libra,  Selidi,  and  Denarii, 
which  were  regarded  as  the  equivalents  of  the 
English  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  There  was 
a  time  indeed  when  the  same  terms  and  even  the 
same  coins  were  in  use  over  a  large  part  of  west- 
em  Europe;  but  the  progress  of  degrading  the 
coinage  at  the  expense  of  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prince,  from  which  this  country  has 
been  comparatively  exempt,  took  place  with  greater 
rapidity  in  most  other  countries.  As  an  example 
we  may  look  at  the  £ .  s.  d.  of  France  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  or  even  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
and  we  shall  find  that  though  the  £.  was  equiva- 
lent to  20/,,  and  the  s.  to  ltd.,  yet  the  £.*  repre- 
sented the  livre  or  franc,  about  lod.  of  our  money, 
the  s.  was  the  sou,  about  one  halfpenny,  and  the 
d.   the  denier,   or  one-twelfth    of  that    amount. 

*  The  two  Etrokea  usually  erasing  the  L  ai 

The  probahtc  origin  b  that  (hey  re "v 

bag.    Some  say  thai  Due  ■■— u-  J— 
the  plant,  pound  and  pi 


There  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  cross  the  Chanel  to 
find  an  instance  of  depreciation  to  an  almost 
equal  extent,  for  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  Scot- 
land with  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  pound  Scottish  was  the 
equivalent  of  twenty  English  pence,  and  the  Scot- 
tish shilling  and  the  English  penny  were  prac- 
tically one  and  the  same  amount. 

THE   ROMAN   DENARIUS. 

Although  the  penny  has  always  in  Latin  received 
the  name  of  denarius,  yet  any  immediate  con- 
nection between  the  denarius  of  Roman  times  and 
the  penny  ef  Saxon  date  can  hardly  be  traced. 
The  denarius  which,  under  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth and  the  earlier  Emperors,  had  been  a  silver 
coin  weighing  about  sixty  grains,  and  of  about 
eightpence  intrinsic  value,  had,  under  the  Lower 
Empire,  dwindled  to  a  copper  coin,  though  silver 
coins  reappeared  under  different  denominations. 
As  its  name  implies,  the  denarius  represented 
originally  ten  smaller  pieces  which  were  known 
as  asses,  but  about  217  B.C.  it  was  decreed  that  the 
denarius  should  pass  for  sixteen  asses  and  not  for 
ten.  This  was,  no  doubt,  partly  because  the  basis 
of  all  accounts  was  the  as,  which  even  at  that 
early  date  had  been  reduced  to  about  one-twelfth 
of  its  original  weight,  but  it  was  also  probably  in 
part  due  to  the  greater  convenience  of  having  as 
the  unit  of  the  coinage  a  piece  susceptible  of 
being  constantly  halved,  to  one  which  was  only 
divisible  by  five  and  by  two.  For  the  as  itself,  the 
duodecimal  system,  which  permitted  of  division 
by  two,  three,  four,  and  six,  was  adopted,  the  de- 
fective nature  of  a  purely  decimal  system  when 
applied  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  as  dis- 
tinct from  arithmetical  calculations,  having  been 


recognised  by  all  the  civilised  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. 

THE    ENGLISH    PENNY. 

The  first  mention  of  a  penny  as  a  coin  is  said 
to  occur  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  began  to  reign  in  a.d.  688.  In 
Saxon  the  word  is  speit  penig  or  pening;  but  it 
also  is  found  as  funding,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
diminutive  of  pand,  a  pledge ;  so  that  penny 
would  appear  to  mean  a  little  pledge  or  "token." 
•  A»  other  view  connects  the  word  with  the  Latin 
pendert,  to  weigh. 

Whatever  the  derivation  of  the  name,  the  penny 
in  Saxon  times  meant  a  silver  coin  equal  to  the 
^Irr  of  a  pound  which  weighed  about  5,760  grains. 
The  weight  of  a  penny  was,  therefore,  twenty-four 
grains,  which  still  in  our  tables  constitute  a  dwt., 
or  pennyweight.  In  those  early  days  the  pur- 
ehasing  power  of  those  twenty-four  grains  of 
silver  was  far  larger  than  at  present.  In  the  time 
of  King  Ethelred,  about  a.d.  1000,  an  ox  was 
valued  at  yd.,  a  sheep  at  1  id.,  and  a  pig  at  gtf., 
and  at  later  dates  even  lower  values  are  re- 
corded. 

THE   STERLING   SILVER  PENNY. 

The  silver  of  which  the  pennies  were  made  was 
what  is  still  known  as  sterling,  or  of  even  greater 
purity;  and  this  word  "sterling"  is  not  without 
interest.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  same  word  as 
Easterling,  and  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  cer- 
tain Easterlings,  or  men  from  the  East,  who  at 
some  early,  though  uncertain  period,  had  the 
English  coinage  under  their  charge.  It  seems, 
however,  possible,  notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  the  old  monk  of  Bury,  Walter  de  Pinchbeck, 
who  speaks  of  these  Easterns,  that  the  term  refers 
to  the  purity  of  those  eastern  pieces  of  silver,  the 
early  Arab  coins,  which  found  their  way  to  the 
west,  and  are  so  constantly  present  in  the  hoards 
of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  found  in  this  country,  and 
in  those  which  were  buried  in  Scandinavia  by  the 
Danish  pirates  who  once  infested  our  shores  and 
carried  off  what  spoil  they  could  find. 

The  proportions  of  pure  metal  and  alloy  in 
every  pound  of  sterling  silver  are — 
1 1  on.  i  dwts.  silver. 
1 8  dwts.  alloy. 

Al  first  Bight  these  proportions  seem  quite  arbi- 
trary, but  on  examination  it  will  appear  that  the 
alloy  constitutes  exactly  three  parts  out  of  forty, 


■   is   present  to  the   extent  of  7J  per  cent.     It 
leaks  well   for  the   constancy  of  the  English 
character  that  during  the   whole   period  of  1 


coinage,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  standard  of  our  silver 
currency  has  remained  the  same,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  even  in  England  the  weight  of 
the  silver  penny  has  been  reduced  by  aboict  two- 
thirds.  It  was  originally  about  twenty-four  grains, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  range  in  weight 
among  the  pennies  of  the  same  date,  not  im- 
probably owing  to  the  want  of  accurate  scales  in 
early  days. 


AN  ARTFUL  MONK. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  m,  one  Solomon  de 
Ripple,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  of 
Canterbury,  who  appears  to  have  acted  as  treasurer 
to  the  abbey,  devised  a  balance  which  he  called 
a  penny-pise.  His  system  was  simple.  He  se- 
lected twenty  shillings  in  heavy  pennies,  and 
weighed  against  them  all  the  money  he  received, 
and  by  this  means  those  who  thought  to  pay  only 
twenty  shillings  were  forced  to  pay  five  shillings 
more,  or  three  shillings  and  fourpence  at  the 
least.  At  length  a  complaint  was  made  from  the 
whole  diocese,  the  king  interfered,  and  the  abbot 
was  fined  eighty  pounds  for  the  offence  committed 
" '  deputy,  and  was  also  obli;  '  '  " 
i  been  extorted  in  excess. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH   PENNY. 

At  the  period  when  first  this  coin  was  struck 
there  was  more  than  one  king  in  England.  It 
was,  in  fact,  during  the  so-called  Heptarchy,  so 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
should  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  English  penny, 
and  which  of  our  kings  should  have  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  coin  it.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
that  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  from  a.d.  757  to  796, 
has  the  best  claim  to  being  the  originator  of  the 
penny.  Not  but  what  there  were  numerous  coins 
struck  in  England  before  his  time,  but  these  in 
the  north  were  little  pieces  of  brass  or  silver,  or  a 
mixed  metal,  probably  obtained  by  melting  down 
Roman  coins  for  reminting,  such  as  are  known  as 
tfycat  or  "  bits,"  while  in  the  south  the  usual  coins 
were  of  silver,  and  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
penny.  These  were  known  as  scealtas,  and  their 
name  still  survives  in  onr  language,  though  we  do 
not  always  recognise  it  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  "  pay  our  shot."  Mr.  Blades  has  also  pointed 
out  that  the  name  survives  in  the  phrase  "  scot 
and  lot,"  scot  being  the  money  and  lot  the  parti- 
cular portion.  There  is  also  the  term  "scot  free," 
i.e.,  relieved  from  payment  of  the  sceatta  or  scot. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  in  Offa's  time  com- 
prised a  large  portion  of  central  If.igland,  and 
nearly  all  the  smaller  states,  East  Anglia,  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  were  brought  more  or  less  com- 
pletely under  his  power.  Among  his  public  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Albans.  His  coins  are  numerous,  though 
they  are  now  by  no  means  common,  and  some  of 
them  have  their  inscriptions  in  whole  or  in  part 
written  in  the  old  Saxon  or  Runic  characters, 
which  are  allied  to  the  Roman  letters  though  ma- 
terially different  in  appearance.  Others  of  his 
coins  have  complicated  and  elegant  designs  upon 
them,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  attempt  at 
portraiture  when  his  head  is  placed  upon  the 
pennies.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  old 
times  there  was  not  that  dreary  uniformity  which 
now  prevails  in  the  coinage  of  all  countries. 
Certain  moneyers  used  to  be  appointed;  whose 
business  it  was  to  strike  the  coins  of  the  proper 
weight  and  fineness,  but  as  to  design,  a  great  deal 
was  left  to  individual  enterprise.  Of  Offa,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  varieties  of 
type  still  extant,  some  with  his  head  and  some 


without,  and  some  even  with  the  name  of  the 
moneyer  placed  by  the  side  of  the  king's  head, 
whose  name  and  title  appear  on  the  reverse. 

Although,  as  already  observed,  the  pennyweight 
was  properly  twenty-four  grains,  or,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  see,  zz$  grains  troy,  yet  forty  of 
Offa's  pennies  when  weighed  gave  an  average  of 
only  eighteen  grains,  and  when  newly  coined  they 
probably  did  not  exceed  twenty  grains  in  weight. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  penny 
through  each  of  the  reigns  of  our  Saxon  kings. 
Its  weight  was  stil!  theoretically  about  twenty-two 
grains,  though  practically  the  coins  were  often 
struck  much  below  the  standard  weight.  The 
Norman  conquest  produced  but  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  English  currency ;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
moneyers  who  had  struck  coins  for  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Harold  continued  to  exercise  the 
same  office  for  William  the  Conqueror,  and  hardly 
a  moneyer's  name  which  occurs  on  the  Conqueror's 
coins  is  of  other  than  English  origin. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  mints  in 
this  country  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, I  may  mention  that  under  the  two  first 
Williams  there  were  mints  at  not  less  than 
seventy-two  English  towns.  This  abundance  of 
mints  was  probably  rendered  necessary  by  the 
difficulties  of  communication  between  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  and  another;  but,  by  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  number  had  been  considerably 
reduced,  for,  under  John,  the  recognised  moneyers 
were  confined  to  sixteen  towns,  as  we  know  from 
a  writ  issued  in  izoS,  summoning  them  all  to 
Westminster,  and  ordering  them  to  bring  their 
dies  with  them.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that 
no  English  coins  are  known  bearing  the  name  of 

John,  and  this  was  long  a  puzzle  to  numismatists, 
t  is  pretty  clear  that  though  this  king's  mints 
were  well  employed  during  his  reign,  the  coins 
struck  in  them  did  not  bear  the  name  of  John,  but 
that  of  his  father,  Henry.  This  strange  fact  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  desire  to  maintain  uniformity  in 
the  currency,  a  new  and  improved  coinage  of 
pennies  having  been  introduced  in  1 1 80  by  Henry 
11,  and  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1 1 B9,  when  Richard  1  succeeded  him,  it  must  have 
been  determined  thaf  no  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  coinage ;  and  so  literally  was  this  de- 
termination carried  out,  that  even  the  name  upon 
them  was  not  changed.  The  same  policy  was 
pursued  through  the  reign  of  John,  who,  however, 
coined  in  his  own  name  for  his  Irish  dominions  ; 
and,  when  Henry  in  came  to  the  throne,  in  1216, 
lie  found  the  whole  English  coinage  already  bear- 
ing his  superscription,  and  an  image  as  like  his 
own  as  that  of  any  one  else. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SILVER   PENNY. 

In  1248  Henry  m  made  a  fresh  alteration  in 
the  coinage  by  making  the  double  cross,  which 
formed  the  usual  design  upon  the  reverse,  extend 
to  the  edge  of  the  penny  instead  of  ending  at  the 
circle  within  the  moneyer's  name.  The  use  of  this 
double  cross  may  not  be  at  once  apparent;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  intended  as  a  guide 
for  those  who  required  halfpennies  and  farthings. 


for  in  those  days  a  literal  interpretation  was  placed 
upon  the  words,  and  a  halfpenny  was  made  by- 
cutting  a  penny  in  half,  and  a  farthing  by  cutting 
it  into  four  pieces. 

It  was  reserved  for  Edward  1  to  get  over  this 
difficulty  of  obtaining  small  change,  though  several 
of  his  predecessors  had  attempted  it,  and  some- 
round  halfpence  had  been  struck  under  Alfred. 
John  also  struck  halfpence  and  farthings  for  use 
in  Ireland.  It  was  indeed  he  who,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Merlin 
that  "  the  representation  of  barter  shall  be  divided 
— the  half  shall  be  round."  In  England,  however, 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1279  that  any  extensive 
coinage  of  round  halfpence  and  farthings  took 
place.  It  was  then,  as  Langtoft  says  in  his. 
"Chronicle,"  that — 

"  Edward  did  smyte  ronnde  peny,  balfpeny,  ferthyng. 
The  croyee  passed  the  bonnde  of  all  thorghout  the  ryng. 
The  kynge's  side  salle  be  the  hede  end  his  name  writer], 
The  croyce  side,  what  cite  it  was  in  coined  and  smytcn. 
The  pouere  man  ne  the  preste  the  peny  prayses  no  thing. 
Men  gyf  God  the  lest,  they  feffe  him  with  a  ferthing. 
A  thousand  and  tuo  hundred  and  fourscore  yetes  mo, 
On  this  mone  men  wondred  whan  first  it  can  go." 

VARIATIONS   IN  WEIGHT  OF  THE    SILVER    PENNY. 

Under  Edward  1  itsweight,  asalreadyobscrved, 
was  still  zzi  grains  troy,  but  under  Edward  in  it 
was  reduced  to  zo^,  zo,  and  finally  to  18  grains. 
Under  Henry  iv  it  dwindled  to  15  grains,  to  fall 
under  Edward  iv  to  iz  grains.  It  was  reserved 
for  Henry  vm  to  take  the  greatest  liberties  with 
the  coinage,  and  even  with  the  standard  of  the 
silver  from  which  it  was  struck.  He  not  only  re- 
duced the  weight  of  the  penny  to  10  grains,  but 
the  so-called  silver  from  which  it  was  struck  con- 
sisted of  one-third  only  of  the  precious  metal,  the 
other  two-thirds  being  alloy.  For  a  short  time 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Edward  VI,  the 
proportion  of  alloy  to  silver  was  actually  as  three 
to  one.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  however, 
the  youthful  king,  who  seems  to  have  taken  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  the  coinage,  restored 
the  silver  to  nearly  the  old  sterling  standard, 
though  the  penny  had  to  come  down  in  weight  to- 
8  grains.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
it  fell  to  7 J  grains,  at  which  weight  it  remained 
until  1816,  when  it  was  again  reduced  to  about 
7$  grains,  but,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard,  the  silver  coins  became  more  of  the 
nature  of  tokens  than  absolute  representatives  of 
value.  I  have  spoken  of  the  silver  penny  as  if  it 
were  still  a  current  coin ;  but  it  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  circulation,  though  silver  pennies 
are  struck  in  each  year  to  form  part  of  the  royal 
gifts  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

COPPER  AND  BRONZE  COINAGE. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1797  that  any  copper  pennies  were  issued  by 
royal  authority,  and  these,  with  a  broad  rim,  and 
of  the  weight  of  one  ounce  avoirdupois,  remained 
in  circulation  nntil  within  the  memory  of  most  of 
us,  when  they  were  supplanted  by  the  bronze 


pennies  of  i860.  There  had  in  the  meantime 
been  pennies  of  lighter  weight  than  an  ounce 
struck  from  1806  downwards.  Though  pennies  in 
copper  were  so  late  in  making  their  appearance, 
halfpennies  had  preceded  them  by  about  1  zo 
years,  and  several  attempts  to  introduce  small 
change  in  a.  more  readily  visible  and  tangible 
form  than  it  could  be  in  silver  had  been  made  in 
earlier  times.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
feeling  on  the  part  of  our  monarchs  that  it  was 
beneath  their  dignity  to  have  their  images  im- 
pressed on  baser  metals  than  gold  or  silver,  and 
though  the  want  of  small  money  was  felt  even  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  she  never  got  beyond 
issuing  a  few  tokens,  such  as  may  be  termed 
metallic  bank-notes,  which  were  called  the  pledges 
of  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny,  as  the  case  might  be. 
She  introduced,  however,  silver  coins  of  3d.,  i  \d., 
and  |rf.,  which  were  distinguished  from  the  irf., 
td.,  and  \d.  by  having  a  rose  at  the  side  of  the 
queen's  head.  By  a  bold  anachronism,  Shakes- 
peare makes  the  bastard  Faulconbridge  allude  to 
this  coinage  in  the  time  of  King  John  : 

"  My  face  $0  thin 
That  in  mine  e*r  I  daist  not  stick  a  rose, 
Lest  men  should  My,  Look  where  three  fcmhings  goes ! " 

James  1  and  Charles  1  got  no  farther  than 
issuing  brass  and  copper  tokens  of  the  presumed 
value  of  a  farthing,  for  which,  however,  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  nominal  value  in  silver,  and  which  never 
became  popular.  Perhaps  this  arose  from  so 
many  tradesmen  having  started  tokens — embody- 
ing promises  to  pay — of  their  own. 

TRADE  TOKENS. 

In  James  i's  time  most  of  these  were  cast  in 
lead,  and  as  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  came 
back  to  the  issuers,  they  were  a  source  of  no 
small  profit.  It  ha3  been  said  that  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  not  less  than 
3,000  tradesmen  in  London  alone  who  cast  these 
leaden  tokens,  the  aggregate  nominal  value  of 
which  was  not  less  than  £"15,000,  and  these  had 
to  be  renewed  almost  every  year.  When,  after  the 


troublous  times  of  Charles  1,  the  country  became 
more  settled  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  11,  the  want  of  small  change  was  again 
severely  felt,  and  tradesmen  of  every  variety  of 
calling,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  issued 
tokens  in  abundance  of  the  nominal  value  of  far- 
things, halfpence,  and  pence,  though  but  few  of 
the  largest  denomination  were  struck.  Of  the 
tokens  issued  by  the  London  traders,  a  large  col- 
lection is  preserved  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  and 
an  interesting  descriptive  catalogue  of  them  has 
been  published.  Of  London  and  South wark, 
upwards  of  3,000  are  known.  Evelyn,  writing  in 
1697,  seems  to  have  been  more  happy  in  pro- 
phecy than  in  history,  for,  though  forgetting  that 
the  majority  of  the  tokens  were  issued  in  the  days 
of  the  merry  monarch,  he  speculates  on  what  will 
be  thought  of  them  at  some  future  time.  He 
speaks  of  "the  tokens  which  every  tavern  and 
tippling-house  (in  the  days  of  the  late  anarchy 
among  us)  presumed  to  stamp  and  utter  for  imme- 
diate exchange,  as  they  were  passable  through  the 
neighbourhood,  which,  though  seldom  reaching 
farther  than  the  next  street  or  two,  may  happily, 
in  after  times,  come  to  exercise  and  busie  the 
learned  Critic,  what  they  should  signifie,  and  fill 
whole  volumes  with  their  conjectures."    . 

Of  these  promissory  tokens,  many  are  of  topo- 
graphical and  some  of  historical  interest.  As  a 
record  of  the  old  signs  or  shops,  which  in  those 
days  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  houses 
where  liquor  was  sold,  these  pieces  are  very 
curious.  The  trade  of  the  issuer  is  very  often 
symbolised  by  the  arms  of  the  Company  to  which 
he  belonged. 

I  may  also  add  that  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  national  coinage  having  been  again 
neglected,  the  necessity  for  small  change  again 
called  into  existence  a  host  of  tradesmen's  tokens, 
not  of  diminutive  size,  like  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  fully  as  large  and  heavy  as  any  of  the 
copper  cpins  issued  by  the  royal  mint. 

Generally  speaking,  these  brass  or  copper  tokens 
are  from  the  size  of  a  silver  threepence  to  that 
of  a  sixpence,  but  thinner,  so  that  the  profit  on 
their  issue  must  have  been  great. 


SCIENCE    IS    MEASUREMENT. 


THERE  are  pictures  which,  independently  of 
such  technical  merit  as  they  may  possess,  at 
once  assert  their  claim  to  the  attention  of 
the  spectator,  as  being  typical  representatives  of 
the  period  of  their  production.  Such  a  picture  is 
that  of  which  an  engraving  is  here  given.  In  any 
century  anterior  to  the  nineteenth  such  a  produc- 
tion would  have  been  impossible.  The  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  measurement  in  science  was  of 
course  clearly  developed,  but  only  in  relation  to 
the  exacter  sciences  connected  with  inorganic  . 
matter.     Had  a  painter  desired  to  illustrate  this ' 


maxim,  "  Science  is  measurement,"  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  he  would  have  presented  some  such 
subject  as  Whitehurst  determining  the  length  of 
the  second  pendulum,  or  Maupertuis  measuring  a 
degree  of  the  earth's  latitude  in  Lapland.  Such 
subjects  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  our 
ancestors,  for  did  not  the  possibility  of  accurate 
measurement  of  the  length  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
the  weight  of  a  bale  of  cotton  depend  on  the 
results  of  such  experiments  and  investigations? 
But  that  any  good  could  come  of  measurement 
applied  to  organisms,  that  life,  and  mind,  and  social 
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SCIENCE  IS  MEASUREMENT. 


phenomena  could  by  any  possibility  be  subject  to 
laws,  and  that  these  laws  could  be  discovered  and 
made  useful  to  man,  is  essentially  a  doctrine  of  oui 
more  recent  times. 

The  measuring  scientist  in  our  picture  is  evi- 
dently a  salient  instance  of  this  modern  tendency: 
intent  on  the  perfecting  of  his  monograph  on  the 
Ciconia.  Argala,  no  labour  seems  to  him  to  be  ill- 
bestowed  if  he  can  complete  his  statistics  as  to  the 
amount  of  variation  to  be  detected  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  bone-lengths  in  different  skeletons 
of  this  species.  He  is  only  a  subordinate  worker 
in  the  scientific  field,  but  it  is  on  such  labours  as 
his  that  the  Owens  and  Huxleys  found  their  gene- 
ralisations. Division  of  labour,  once  looked  on 
as  a  principle  of  the  commercial  world,  has  now 
invaded  the  scientific  circle,  and  happy  is  the 
subordinate  worker  who  recognises  his  position 
and  feels  no  envy. 

This  interpretation  seems  to  be  distinctly  sug- 
gested by  the  picture  itself.  There  is,  however,  a 
further  interpretation  to  be  derived,  if  not  from 
the  picture,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  designed.  All  science  is  measurement,  and 
all  art,  which  is  in  truth  nothing  but  applied 
science,  depends  likewise  on  measurement.  Mr. 
Stacy  Marks  is  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
the  divine  faculty  of  imagination  can  dispense 
with  accurate  knowledge,  or  that  poetic  insight 
can  take  the  place  of  hard  work.  The  technical 
execution  of  this  very  picture  shows  this ;  accurate 
drawing,  conscientiously  sound  painting,  atten- 
tion to  perspective,  and  truthfulness  throughout. 


are  here  manifest,  as  always,  in  his  work.    The 

artist  who  seeks  accurate  knowledge  docs  not  spare 
the  time  and  trouble  by  which  alone  such  know- 
ledge is  attainable.  It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
that  the  thought  of  this  picture  came  to  him.  He 
was  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
measuring  the  bones  of  a  bird's  skeleton  in  order 
that  he  might  be  truthful  in  the  proportions  of  a 
painting  he  was  then  busy  with,  when  the  thought 
flashed  across  him  that  others  besides  painters  had 
to  make  such  measurements,  and  that  on  their 
accuracy  results  quite  other  than  artistic  neces- 
sarily depend.  Hence  grew  this  painting,  here 
engraved,  not,  perhaps,  one  of  its  author's 
greatest  works  from  a  purely  art  point  of  view,  but 
certainly  one  most  characteristic  both  of  himself 
and  of  his  time ;  for  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  supposing  that  this  and  other 
works  of  this  painter  are  meant  to  be  satirical 
merely ;  such  works  are  expressions  of  deep  truths 
in  the  shape  that  these  truths  actually  assume  in 
this  work-day  world,  and  if  they  have  their  comic 
or  satirical  side  in  their  representation  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  this  side  also  in  reality.  Only  a 
low  mind  will  regard  coarseness  as  the  main  inten- 
tion of  Hogarth's  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  only  a 
shallow  one  will  see  nothing  in  Falstaff  deeper 
than  buffoonery,  and  only  a  critic  unacquainted 
with  the  painter  and  incapable  of  sympathy  with 
his  work  will  take  this  present  picture  to  be  a 
satire  on  science,  or  intended  to  ridicule  those 
naturalists  whose  labours  are  limited  to  what  can 
be  learned  in  books  and  museums.  p.  g.  f. 


MARRIED    WOMEN'S    PROPERTY. 


ENGLISH  law  has  always  insisted  on  professing 
that  husband  and  wife  are  one  in  its  "  eye, 
and  as  persistently  has  it  ever  dealt  with 
them  as  two,  whereof  the  one  is  stronger  than  the 
other ;  so  much  stronger  as  to  monopolise  all  the 
favours.  The  wife  has  been  one  with  the  husband, 
before  the  law,  just  as  the  rabbit  is  one  with  the 
boa-constrictor  which  has  swallowed  it.  It  is  denied 
a  separate  existence.  The  history  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, ever  since  the  recognition  of  personal  pro- 
perty as  worthy  people's  attention,  has  shown  a 
constant  slow  struggle  towards  common  sense  in 
the  treatment  of  the  wife's  property,  but  it  was  not 
until  twelve  years  ago  that,  after  fierce  contention, 
the  principle  of  equal  and  individual  rights  was 
partially  admitted.  This  was  done  by  the  law 
which  protected  in  favour  of  the  wife  her  earnings 
and  a  limited  portion  of  her  property.  Now,  how- 
ever,, all  is  changed,  and  woman  is,  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  made  man's  equal.  By  an  Act 
of  Parliament  of  the  last  session,  which  takes 
effect  on  the  tst  of  January  next,  the  wife  is  no 
longer  to  be  a  bondwoman,  but  is  enabled  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  her  own  property  of  all  kinds  on 
her  own  account  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  and 
every  woman  married  after  the  ist  of  January  next 
without  a  settlement  does  not,  as  heretofore,  carry 


her  personal  property  to  her  husband,  but  may 
hold  and  dispose  of  it  herself  without  the  necessity 
fora  trustee.  Of  course  she  can  make  what  settle- 
ment she  pleases,  but  the  property  is  hers  to  give 
or  do  as  she  pleases. 

After  providing  that  any  contract  entered  into 
by  a  married  woman  shall  be  presumed,  unless  the 
contrary  be  expressed,  to  bind  her  separate  pro- 
perty, and  subjecting  her  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy 
if  she  engages  in  trade,  the  Act  proceeds  in  the 
second  clause  in  these  words :  "  Every  woman  who 
marries  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  and  to  hold  as  her  separate 
property,  and  to  dispose  of  in  manner  aforesaid, 
all  real  and  personal  property  which  shall  belong 
to  her  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  shall  be  acquired 
by  or  devolve  upon  her  after  marriage." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  duties  as  well 
as  rights.  Henceforward  a  wife's  property  is  liable 
for  her  own  debts,  though  not  those  of  her  hus- 
band. Where  credit  has  been  given  to  the  wife 
and  she  has  property,  she  will  have  to  pay  thereout. 
In  fact,  husband  and  wife,  to  creditors,  are  hence- 
forward two  instead  of  one.  The  wife's  property 
also  becomes  available  for  the  reimbursement  of 
the  parish  in  maintenance  of  husband  or  children. 
Unquestionably  this  law  removes  many  an  on- at  e* 
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and  grievances,  and  it  ought  to  promote  the 
worthy  love  which  can  best  subsist  with  freedom 
and  equality. 

In  France  somewhat  similar  objects  are  secured 
by  the  clauses  138710  1496  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
which  gives  to  parties  contracting  marriage  the 
option  of  choosing  one  of  two  conditions  in  regard 
to  property,  either,  first,  community  of  goods,  £«,, 
equal  partnership,  or,  secondly,  endowment,  which 
means  reservation  of  the  wife's  estate  as  separate. 
These  two  states  are  defined  and  protected  by  the 
law. 

The  description  of  a  wife  given  by  Solomon  may 
now  be  fully  copied  in  the  life  of  an  English  lady : 
"  She  considered  a  field,  and  buyeth  it :  with  the 
fruit  of  her  bands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.  .  .  . 
She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good.  .  .  . 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it ;  and  deli- 
vered  girdles   unto   the  merchant."     (Proverbs 

Writers  as  diverse  as  Pythagoras  and  St.  Augus- 
tine have  protested  against  the  injustice  of  treat- 
ing women  as  inferiors.  It  is  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity to  have  vindicated  and  exemplified  her  per- 
fect equality  with  man ;  all  history  shows  that  this 
has  been  the  true  test  of  civilisation,  and  that  her 
elevation  secures  that  of  the  latter.  But  whilst  the 
change  effected  in  our  laws  thus  follows  the  con- 
clusions of  reason  and  experience,  yet  because  it 
it  a  change  it  will  naturally  be  some  time  ere  our 
social  literature  and  habits  get  rid  of  the  effects 
and  language  of  immemorial  custom. 

There  is  a  rough  side  to  all  this  as  well  as  a 


smooth  one.  Whatever  the  law  may  do,  the  mar- 
ried couple  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  one,  in 
the  actual  use  and  enjojment  of  their  property, 
until  interrupted  by  separation  or  divorce.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  joint  occupiers  of  the  separate  pro- 
perty under  each  other,  and  the  usual  questions 
and  squabbles  may  arise  which  occur  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  repairs,  expenses,  and 
renewals,  whether  these  should  be  bome  by  the 
owner  or  by  the  tenant. 

Beyond  this,  the  opportunity  of  independent 
action  may  allow  some  worthless  husband  to  waste 
his  own  substance,  leaving  the  wife  to  maintain 
both  on  her  own  pittance,  or  vice  vend.  The 
statute  does  not  prevent  the  many  annoyances 
conceivable,  and  even  may  be  said  to  create  new- 
ones.  There  will  still  remain  a  necessity  for  pru- 
dent and  proper  settlements  and  arrangements,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  mutual  consideration  and  forbear- 
ance which  should  ever  be  the  matured  products 
of  love.  But  there  will  be  a  clear  gain  in  getting 
rid  of  the  galling  feeling  of  initial  inequality  in 
regard  to  property.  The  forms  of  settlements  will 
have  to  be  varied  so  as  to  make  provision  for 
mutual  contributions  towards  the  common  fund. 

These  are  the  clouds  which  threaten  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  skies  of  the  new  Elysium. 

The  mere  knowledge  of  independence,  the  feel- 
ing "  I  am  an  heiress,  and  can  hold  my  own — I 
know  it!"  will  render  the  society  of  the  unmarried 
free  from  some  unpleasant  suspicions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  much  base  scheming  on  the 
other. 


THE    ROYAL   IRISH    CONSTABULARY. 


NO  i  tranger  can  be  many  days  in  Ireland  with- 
out observing  and  admiring  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary.  On  the  roads,  in  the  streets, 
at  the  rail  way 'Stations,  everywhere  in  town  or 
country,  we  see  them  on  duty.  Smart,  intelligent, 
good-looking  men  most  of  them  are,  and  a  more 
orderly,  well-conducted,  and  loyal  body  does  not 
exist  in  her  Majesty's  service.  They  have  mili- 
tary dress  and  discipline,  but  the  chief  part  of 
their  duty  is  that  of  an  ordinary  police  force. 
Their  barracks  are  everywhere  dotted  about  the 
country,  some  of  them  large  and  strong  buildings, 
but  generally  small  stations  for  only  a  sergeant's 
guard.  Part  of  the  force  is  mounted,  but  the 
greater  part  is  not.  The  more  I  have  seen  of  the 
force  the  more  am  I  impressed  with  its  efficiency, 
and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
the  country.  It  was  instituted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  though  he  in- 
curred some  unpopularity  at  the  time,  as  he  did 
also  for  the  institution  of  the  London  Metropoli- 
tan police,  every  one  now  may  be  grateful  for  the 
firm  and  far-seeing  home  policy  of  one  of  the  best 
of  our  statesmen. 

The  number  of  the  force  varies  with  the  exigency 
of  the  time,  as  does  also  its  distribution  throughout 
'he   country.     In   some  parts   the"  numbers  are 


small,  and  the  stations  few  and  far  between.  The 
districts  which  are  often  unsettled  have  large 
bodies  of  constabulary  quartered  on  them.  One- 
half  of  this  extra  expense  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  other  by  county  rates.  This  explains 
the  resolutions  and  requests  at  county  meetings  to 
have  the  number  of  constables  reduced.  In  all 
parts  of  the  island,  while  the  regular  troops,  "  the 
red  coats,"  are  disliked,  and  are  best  kept  out  of 
sight,  as  representing  "the  Saxon  oppressors," 
the  Royal  Constabulary  have  been  popular.  Here 
and  there  individuals  get  into  scrapes,  especially  in 
districts  where  there  is  little  duty,  but,  on  the  ( 
whole,  the  men  are  on  good  terms  with  the  people 
where  they  are  stationed.  It  is  a  rule,  I  believe, 
that  the  men  serve  in  a  different  part  of  Ireland 
from  their  native  place,  on  the  same  wise  principle 
that  the  Romans  adopted,  in  making  the  legions 
serve  in  countries  remote  from  where  they  were 
formed. 

There  has  always  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  mingling  of  military  with  civil  duties  in  the 
constabulary;  but  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  organisation  of  the  force  renders  the 
separation  of  duty  impossible.  At  some  times  and 
in  some  districts,  the  service  must  be  chiefly  that 
j    of  police ;  at  other  times  and  in  other  districts. 
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military  duties  have  been  more  prominent.  It  is 
the  merit  of  the  force,  that  its  civil  efficiency  is  as 
great  as  that  of  any  body  of  police  in  the  empire, 
and  on  emergencies  it  has  shown  military  efficiency 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  regular  troops.  Since 
the  Fenian  troubles,  when  the  prompt  services  of 
the  constabulary  were  rewarded  by  the  prefix  of 
"  Royal,"  some  have  said  that  the  military  idea 
has  too  much  predominated  over  the  civil,  and  it 
is  also  said  that  the  duties  of  the  force  arc  now 
unduly  directed  from  Dublin  Castle,  instead  of 
with  view  to  local  efficiency.  The  charge  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  founded ;  at  least,  these  com- 
plaints are  made  by  the  political  organs  of  dis- 
affection, not  by  the  county  magistrates,  nor  by 
the  body  of  the  people.  It  is  only  by  Fenian 
agitators  and  by  baffled  criminals  that  the  con- 
stabulary is  represented  as  "  part  of  a  hostile  army 
of  occupation." 

There  are  some  duties  which  take  up  much  time 
and  render  them  unpopular,  such  as  enforcing  the 
collection  of  the  dog-tax,  looking  after  stray  pigs 
and  cattle,  and  other  "  road  nuisances,"  watching 
fisheries  and  preserves  against  poachers,  and 
searching  for  illicit  stills.  This  sort  of  work 
ought  to  be  relegated  to  local  or  parish  constables, 
excise  officers,  keepers,  and  other  officials  suited 
for  the  several  duties. 

Efficient  and  popular  as  is  the  force,  there  is  at 
present  a  good  deal  of  discontent  among:  the  men. 
There  has  been  for  some  years  a  dwindling  away 
of  the  strength  of  the  force,  and  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  its  efficiency.  Many  of  the  best  men  have 
emigrated,  or  have  sought  better-remunerated 
employment.  Those  who  remain  feel  that  they 
have  "grievances,"  and  these  are  now  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  Ten  years  have 
passed  since  a  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  these  complaints.  The  Marquis  of 
Harrington,  in  reply  to  questions,  then  stated  that 
it  would  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  commission 
"  to  establish  a  comprehensive  inquiry,  nor  inquire 
into  the  grievances  of  those  who  alleged  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  payment."  The  report  of  such 
a  commission  could  not  be  satisfactory.  From 
what  I  heard  throughout  the  country,  a  full  in- 
quiry is  still  called  for,  so  that  an  equitable  settle- 
ment may  be  made  on  all  points  that  have  been 
raised.  The  service  ought  to  be  made  attractive 
to  well-qualified  men,  and  loyal  men,  as  the  R.I.C. 
have  always  proved  themselves.  The  question  of 
pay  must  be  considered.  The  increased  cost  of 
maintenance  and  the  diminished  value  of  money 
require  a  reconsideration  of  the  scale  of  payment. 
The  pension  regulations  also  call  for  amendment. 
There  ought  to  be  readier  provision  for  retirement 
with  pension  or  allowance,  not  only  after  a  fixed 
period  of  service,  but  on  men  being  incapacitated 
from  infirmity  or  from  severe  duty.  Good-service 
stripes  or  badges  ought  to  be  introduced,  the 
bearers  of  which  should  have  slight  increase  of 
pay.  The  motives  of  hope  and  emulation  are 
always  stronger  than  the  fear  of  fines  and  repri- 
mands. Married  men  not  having  barrack  accom- 
modation ought  to  have  sufficient  allowance 
for  house-rent.  The  allowances  for  fuel,  for 
travelling,  for  making  up  uniform,  and  other  ex- 


penses, ought  to  be  also  increased,  as  well  as  extra 
pay  allowed  for  extraordinary  duty,  such  as  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  has  produced,  when 
long  stretches  of  time  and  unusual  services  are 
demanded. 

It  is  also  a  grievance  that  promotions  are  not 
made  more  frequently  from  the  ranks,  young  cadets 
being-  too  often  introduced  over  the  head  of  well- 
deserving  and  well-qualified  head-constables.  If 
these  grievances  were  removed,  young  men  of 
good  education  as  well  as  good  character  would 
again  press  for  admission  into  the  ranks,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  be  increased.  It  is  too- 
valuable  a  body  to  allow  any  paltry  economy  to 
stand  in  the  way.  An  increase  in  their  strength 
would  save  much  outlay  in  less  satisfactory  ways. 
An  increase  of  1,000  in  the  constabulary  would 
allow  of  the  reduction  of  5,000  troops  in  Ireland. 
And  the  reform  ought  to  be  made  before  the 
popularity  of  the  force  is  further  diminished. 

The  Dublin  Metropolitan  police  has  a  separate- 
organisation.  Its  numerical  strength  is  little  over 
1,000 — less  than  a  tenth  of  the  constabulary — and 
its  cost  is  about  the  same  proportion.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  expense  of  tha  constabulary  is  borne 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  whereas  onlyasmall 
sum  is  paid  by  parliamentary  grant  for  the  Dublin 
police,  the  rest  being  met  by  local  taxes  and  rates. 

The  people  of  England  will  certainly  assent  to- 
any  plan  of  the  Government  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary. 


in  Egypt— When  Mehemet  Ali,  who- 
was  a  Greek  from  Thessaly,  observed  the  growing  tendency 
of  wealthy  Englishmen  to  visit  the  ancient  temples  and  other 
monuments  Which  lie  scattered  along  the  Nile,  this  astute 
ruler  gave  the  most  stringent  orders  that  no  kind  of  obstacle 
should  be  interposed  to  the  Englishman  in  pursuit  of 
sport,  so  well  did  he  understand  the  national  taste  of  Our 
countrymen.  And  as  there  really  was  nothing  worthy  the 
name  of  game  in  the  country,  and  the  visitors  were  for  the 
most  part  sickly  or  effeminate  mortals,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  let  them  indulge  their  passion  by  shooting  the  poor 
village  doves  and  pigeons  that  perched  in  the  palm-trees  or 
nestled  in  (he  mud  structures  beneath  their  shade,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  owners,  who  dare  not  remonstrate.  That  the 
Egyptians  really  have  some  spirit  concealed  beneath  their 
bearing  of  Job-like  fortitude,  one  readily  would  understand  if 
he  could  only  oierhear  the  opinions,  freely  expressed  amongst 
themselves,  by  field  labourers  when  their  labour  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  coming  amongst  them  of  a  "Captain  sports- 
man "  or  two.  The  farm  people  weed  their  crops  as  they  sit 
in  long  rows  in  the  fields,  turning  up  the  mould  with  short 
mattocks.  Opposite  them,  as  ihej  work,  stands  a  line  or 
egrets,  a  bird  of  the  heron  species,  pure  white  in  colour,  and 
of  whose  feathers  it  is  said  the  Prince  of  Wales's  plume  was 
formerly  made.  The  Sultan  also  wears  the  feathers  of  this 
bird,  mingled  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  in  his  head-dress. 
These  silent  watchers  seem  to  wait  patiently  for  any  grubs 
that  may  be  disturbed  in  weeding,  and  a  kind  or  friendship 
often  grows  up  between  the  young  people  and  these  gentle 
birds,  as  they  meet  from  day  to  day  ;  but,  as  we  have  said, 
the  coming  of  a  couple  of  armed  tourists  tramping  through 
the  standing  crop,  regardless  of  the  injury  they  do,  having  no- 
thought  but  for  the  slaughter  or  these  poor  egrets,  fills  the 
peasants'  minds  with  fear  and  indignation  which  they  dare 
not  give  expression  to.  As  often  as  not  the  birds  are  shot  as 
they  stand,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gunners.  The  poor 
fellaheen,  however,  trained  in  passive  obedience,  under  suc- 
cessive conquerors  and  taskmasters,  cannot  be  expected  10 
took  with  pleasure  on  Englishmen,  of  whom  they  have 
hitherto  chiefly  seen  as  specimens  emel  and  cockney  sports- 


MYSTERIES    OF  THE  SOUTH   PACIFIC. 


OUR  morning's  work  had  given  us  such  keen 
appetites  that  we  did  more  than  justice  to  the 
breakfast  which  awaited  us  at  the  fathers' 
house,  though  my  comrades  congratulated  them- 
selves that  such  coarse  viands  did  not  often  fall  to 
their  lot  1  Immediately  afterward  we  started  on  our 
return  journey  with  a  high  tide.  Wind  and  current 
being  in  our  favour,  we  flew  through  the  river- 
like passage,  through  the  wide  coral  reef  which 
we  had  ascended  with  such  toil,  and  less  than  two 
hours  brought  us  back  to  the  good  ship,  where 
King  George  of  Tonga  and  his  grandson  had 
been  invited  to  dine  on  board.  The  king,  who 
ought  properly  to  be  called  Tupou  or  Toubo, 
which  is  the  surname  of  all  the  royal  family,  is  a 
very  fine  old  man,  in  height  about  six  foot  two. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  general's  full  uniform,  and 
his  grandson  in  that  of  an  aide-de-camp,  with 
cocked  hat,  etc.  I  confess  I  think  the  Fijian 
chiefs,  who  retain  their  primitive  drapery  of  native 
bark  cloth,  are  far  more  imposing  figures. 

But  apart  from  personal  stature,  King  George 
is  a  moral  giant.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
abandon  heathenism,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  rousing  all  his  people  to  follow  his  example  ; 
and  then  to  carry  the  light  to  distant  isles.  So 
effectual  has  been  his  work  that  now  not  one  trace 
of  the  old  system  remains,  and  the  Tongans  are 
looked  upon  as  old-established  Christians,  and  as 
a  zealous  missionary  body. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  a  comparatively 
small  flock;  but  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  the 
Friendly  Isles  possesses  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  chapels,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nine- 
teen thousand  persons,  of  whom  eight  thousand 
are  church  members.  Four  white  missionaries 
superintend  the  work  of  thirteen  native  ministers, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  schoolmasters,  and  fifty 
local  preachers.  At  the,  Tubou  Theological 
College  (so  named  in  honour  of  King  George) 
there  are  about  one  hundred  students  preparing 
for  work  as  teachers  or  pastors. 

This  island  kingdom  divides  itself  into  three 
groups — namely,  Tongatabu,  Happai,  and  Vavau. 
There  are  in  all  about  sixty  isles,  and  their  area  is 
about  six  hundred  square  miles.  So  it  is  a  small 
group  as  compared  with  the  seven  thousand  square 
miles  of  Fiji. 

Leaving  the  low  flat  shores  of  Tongatabu  we 
sailed  through  the  Happai  group,  which  consists 
of  about  forty  small  isles,  twenty  of  which  are  in- 
habited— some  are  purely  volcanic,  others  com- 
bine coral  with  volcanic  rock.  At  night  we 
watched  eagerly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  volcano 
of  Tofua,or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Coeafi  a 
Devolo,  the  Devil's  fire.  It  is  a  perfect  volcanic 
cone,  1,500  feet  in  height,  densely  wooded  to  the 
edge  of  the  crater.  Strange  to  say,  though  the  isle 
simply  consists  of  this  one  active. volcano,  there  is 
said  to  be  a  lake  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 


It  is  not  stated  to  be  a  geyser,  but  the  Tongans 
who  visit  it  bring  buck  small  black  pebbles,  which 
they  strew  on  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

Next  day  brought  ns  to  the  Vavau  group,  where 
we  steamed  for  many  miles  through  narrow  and 
intricate  passages,  between  the  richly  wooded 
headlands  of  the  great  isle  and  many  outlying 
islets.  Finally  we  anchored  in  what  seemed  like 
a  quiet  land-locked  lake  at  the  village  of  Neiafu. 
This  whole  district  is  one  orange  grove. 

Every  house  is  embowered  in  large  orange-trees, 
the  earth  is  strewn  with  their  fruit,  the  air  fragrant. 
It  was  a  delightful  change  after  Tonga,  where 
there  are  no  orange-trees,  and  where  a  sense  of 
stiffness  and  over-regulation  seemed  to  pervade 
life. 

The  widow  of  the  late  "governor"  invited  us  to 
her  large  Tonga  house,  with  wide  thatch  roof, 
beneath  which  we  luxuriated  in  cool  shadow, 
while  pleasant- looking  girls  peeled  delicious 
oranges  faster  than  we  could  eat  them. 

Then,  having  borrowed  horses,  we  rode  to  the 
sunynit  of  "  The  Pudding,"  a  wooded  hill  com- 
manding a  splendid  map-like  view  of  the  strangely 
intersected  land  and  water  on  every  side  of  us. 
The  isles  lie  so  close  one  to  the  other,  that  we 
could  scarcely  believe  we  were  looking  on  the 
ocean,  and  not  rather  on  a  net-work  of  clear,  calm 
lakes  and  rivers.  All  the  isles  appear  to  be  densely 
wooded,  but  at  intervals  along  the  shore  we  could 
distinguish  villages  nestling  among  the  trees.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill  we  found  breakfast  all  ready, 
a  party  of  natives  from  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
having  made  an  early  start  with  tea,  yams,  ham 
and  eggs,  all  of  which  had  been  cooked  gipsy- 
fashion.  Then  I  settled  down  to  do  a  bird's-eye 
'  sketch  of  the  strange  world  outspread  below, 
while  gentle  and  rather  pretty  brown  girls  with 
tawny  hair  sat  by  peeling  oranges  by  the  dozen, 
with  which  they  fed  us  all  incessantly. 

It  is  the  part  of  true  hospitality  to  peel  oranges 
for  a  guest,  as  their  thick  green  skins  contain  so 
much  essential  oil,  that  the  mere  act  of  peeling 
them  makes  the  hands  very  oily  and  uncomfort- 
able. Woe  betide  the  rash  and  thirsty  stranger 
who  puts  the  green  fruit  to  his  lips  to  suck  as  he 
might  do  a  golden  orange  in  Europe.  For  many 
hours  the  pain  of  almost  blistered  lips  will  remind 
him  of  his  folly. 

Returning  to  the  village  we  found  a  large  ten- 
oared  boat  waiting  for  us,  the  captain  having 
most  kindly  placed  it  at  our  disposal  to  enable  as 
to  explore  the  coast.  The  point  of  especial  at- 
traction was  a  most  exquisite  cave,  about  five  miles 
distant.  Never  before  in  all  my  wanderings  had 
my  eyes  been  gladdened  by  such  an  ideal  fairy 
grot.  We  rowed  along  the  fac;  of  beautiful  crags, 
which  we  had  passed  on  the  previous  day  without 
a  suspicion  of  the  wonderful  hiding-place  within 
them. 
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ing,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  great  vaulted 
like  a  grand  cathedral — a  coral  cave  with  huge 
white  stalactytes  hanging  in  clusters  from  the  roof, 
and  forming  a  perfect  gallery  along  one  side,  from 
which  we  could  almost  fancy  that  white-veiled 
nuns  were  looking  down  on  us.  The  great  outer 
cave  is  paved  with  lapis-lazuli,  at  least  with  water 
of  the  purest  ultramarine,  which  was  reflected  in 
rippling  shimmers  of  blue  and  green  on  the  white 
marble  roof.  For  the  sun  was  lowering,  and  shone 
in  glory  straight  into  the  cave,  lighting  up  the 
mysterious  depths  of  a  great  inner  cavern,  which 
otherwise  receives  but  one  ray  of  light  from  a 
small  opening  far  overhead,  through  which  we 
saw  blue  sky  and  green  leaves.  No  scene-painter 
could  have  devised  so  romantic  a  picture  for  any 
fairy  pantomime.  The  French  sailors  were  ecstatic 
in  their  delight.  They  collected  piles  of  old 
cocoa-nut  fibre  and  dry  palm-leaves,  and  kindled 
bright  blazing  fires,  whose  ruddy  glow  shone  into 
the  dark  crevices  which  even  the  setting  sun  could 
not  reach,  and  blended  with  the  blue  and  green 
reflected  lights,  and  both  played  on  the  white 
coral  walls,  and  the  white  boat  and  white  figures. 
(For  of  course  in  the  tropics  the  sailors  all  wear 
their  white  suits.)  Soon  these  active  lads  con- 
trived to  reach  the  gallery,  and  glided  behind  the 
stalactyte  pillars,  making  the  illusion  of  the  nuns' 
gallery  still  more  perfect.  Altogether  it  was  a 
scene  of  dreamlike  loveliness. 

All  this  coast  is  cavernous,  and  most  tempting 
to  explore.  Very  near  my  fairy  cave  lies  the  one 
described  by  Byron  in  the  Island,  which  can  only 
be  reached  by  diving : — 

Whose  only  poital  is  the  keyless  wave  ; 

A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen, 

Save  through  the  billow's  glassy  veil  of  green." 

A  huge  rock,  about  sixty  feet  high,  rises  from 
the  sea,  with  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  is  hollow, 
but  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  low-water 
mark  there  is  an  opening  in  the  rock  through 
which  expert  divers  can  enter,  and  find  themselves 
in  a  cave  about  forty  feet  high  and  forty  wide,  the 
roof  forming  rude  Gothic  arches  of  very  rich  and 
varied  colour,  and  the  whole  encrusted  with 
stalactytes.  The  clear  green  water  forms  the 
crystal  pavement,  but  two  lesser  caves  branching 
off  on  either  side  afford  a  dry  resting-place  to 
such  as  here  seek  a  temporary  refuge.  The  place 
is  quite  unique  in  its  surpassing  loveliness,  and 
the  brilliant  phosphoric  lights  which  gleam  with 
every  movement  of  the  water,  and  which  are 
reflected  in  pale  tremulousrays  that  seem  to  trickle 
from  the  stalactytes  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
high  arches,  give  to  the  whole  a  weird,  ghastly 
effect,  quite  realising  all  our  fancies  of  a  spirit- 
world. 

This  home  of  the  mermaids  was  first  discovered 
by  a  young  Tongan,  who  was  diving  in  pursuit  of 
a  wounded  turtle.  Filled  with  wonder and  delight, 
he  lingered  a  few  moments  in  admiration,  then 
recollecting  how  precious  such  a  hiding-place 
might  prove  in  days  of  ceaseless  inter-tribal  war, 
he  determined  to  keep  his  own  counsel.     So  when 


he  returned  to  the  surface,  he  held  his  peace,  and 
all  his  companions  were  filled  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  length  of  time  he  could  remain 
under  water. 

Not  long  after  his  family  incurred  the  anger  of 
the  great  chief  of  Vavan,  and  one  and  all  were 
disgraced  and  in  continual  danger  of  their  lives. 
But  the  chief  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  who  loved 
this  bold  young  islesman,  and  though  under  any 
circumstances  he  was  of  too  lowly  birth  to  dare  to 
claim  her  openly  in  marriage,  he  persuaded  her  to 
forsake  her  father's  home  and  come  to  that  which 
he  had  prepared  for  her  in  the  romantic  grotto. 
Here  she  remained  hidden  for  several  months, 
only  venturing  to  swim  to  the  upper  world  in  the 
starlight,  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  dive  to  her 
hiding-place  on  the  slightest  alarm.  Of  course 
her  simple  bathing-dress  of  cocoanut  oil  and  gar- 
lands did  not  suffer  much  from  salt  water,  or  if  it  did, 
trails  of  seaweed  quickly  supplied  fresh  clothing. 

Her  love  brought  constant  supplies  of  fruit  to 
add  to  the  fish  which  she  herself  provided;  and 
so  the  happy  weeks  flew  by,  till  at  last  the  com- 
panions of  the  young  man  began  to  wonder  whi- 
ne left  them  so  often  to  go  away  all  by  himself". 
and  especially  they  marvelled  that  he  invariably 
returned  with  wet  hair,  for  the  Tongans  have  tin- 
same  aversion  as  the  Fijians  to  wetting  their  hair. 
and  rarely  do  so  without  good  cause.  So  at  length 
they  tracked  him,  and  saw  that  when  his  canoe 
reached  the  spot  where  be  had  stayed  so  long 
under  water  in  pursuit  of  the  turtle,  he  again 
plunged  into  the  green  depths,  and  there  re- 
mained. 

They  waited  till  he  had  returned  to  the  land, 
suspecting  no  danger.  Then  they  dived  beside 
the  great  rock-mass,  which  seemed  so  solid, 
though  it  was  but  the  crust  of  a  huge  bubble,  and 
soon  they  too  discovered  the  opening,  through 
which  they  swam,  and,  rising  to  the  surface, 
beheld  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  chief  who 
had  been  mourned  as  one  dead.  So  they  carried 
her  back  to  her  father,  who  forgave  his  bold  son- 
in-law,  and  the  descendants  of  this  romantic 
couple  still  live  on  the  isle  of  Vavau.  They  say 
that  when  their  ancestress  returned  to  the  surface 
her  hair  had  turned  grey. 

We  peered  down  through  the  crystal  waters  to 
see  whether  we  could  discern  the  entrance  to  the- 
lovers'  cave,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Except  at  very 
low  tide  it  is  difficult  for  average  swimmers  to 
dive  so  low.  We  only  heard  of  two  Englishmen 
who  had  succeeded.  One  was  the  early  traveller. 
Mariner,  who  was  present  at  a  kava-drinking  party 
of  the  chiefs  in  this  cool  grot.  The  other  was  the 
captain  of  an  English  man-of-war,  who,  in  passing 
through  the  low  rock  archway,  injured  his  back  so 
seriously  that  he  never  recovered,  and  his  death  was 
attributed  to  this  cause.  Since  then,  however,  1 
have  heard  of  several  other  gentlemen  who  have 
successfully  accomplished  this  diving  feat. 

It  appears  that  the  passage  into  the  cave  bristles 
with  sharp  projecting  points,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  avoid  striking  against  them.  A  native, 
having  dived  to  the  entrance,  then  turns  on  his 
back,  and  uses  his  hands  as  buffers  to  keep  himseir 
off  the  rocky  roof. 
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Our  row  back  to  Netafu  was  most  lovely ;  sea, 
isles,  and  sky,  vegetation  and  cliffs,  all  glorified  in 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  invited  to 
accompany  a  party  who  started  at  daybreak  to 
shoot  wild  duck  on  a  pretty  lake  at  some  distance, 
but  as  we  had  the  option  of  returning  to  the  grotto 
I  chose  the  latter.  We  were  joined  by  several 
friends,  who  were  anxious  to  see  our  beautiful 
cave,  but  it  tost  most  of  its  beauty  by  being  seen  in 
the  cold  shadow  of  early  morning,  instead  of  being 
illuminated  by  the  level  rays  of  the  evening  sun. 
We  repeated  the  palm-leaf  bonfires,  but  felt  that 


we  were  not  exhibiting  our  discovery  to  the  best 
advantage.  However,  I  had  time  to  attempt  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes! 
have  ever  beheld— one,  however,  which  owes  its 
fascination  more  to  the  play  of  colour  than  to  any 
other  feature. 

We  returned  to  the  village  to  bid  a  long  fare- 
well to  several  kind  friends,  and  to  carry  away  last 
impressions  of  the  fragrant  orange-groves  of 
Vavau.  Then  carefully  threading  the  intricate 
channels  between  the  densely-wooded  isles  and 
islets,  we  steered  clear  of  the  group,,  and  sailed 
away  from  the  Friendly  Isles. 


^Iu    $.iu  a  Is 


THERE  dwelt  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
Unnoticed  and  unknown,  n  young 
Content  to  work  until  success  should  cro 
With  honour  his  high  mission. 


For  him  the  fairy  hope  wove  dreams  all  day, 
And  far  from  present  care  bis  soul  uplifted ; 

His  art  had  wondrous  power  which  bade  her  stay, 
Inconstant  as  she  is  to  those  less  gifted. 

If  faded  grew  the  colours  or  her  woof. 

That  art  could  bring  about  their  quick  revival, 
Although  it  had,  beneath  the  self-same  roof, 


Who  day  by  day  would  strain  a  tiny  throat 
To  make  his  master's  melody  completer 
And  never  rested  when  he  heard  a  note 
Until  he  found  a  sweeter. 

So  rivalry,  producing  as  a  rule 

Some  element  of  discord  in  a  dwelling. 

For  once,  despite  the  maxims  taught  at  sch 

Proved  harmony  compelling. 


Anil  never  was  more  loving  warfare  waged 

Than  when  the  human  and  the  bird  musician) 
Unheeding  things  sublunary,  engaged 
In  friendly  competition. 

A  t  eve  Dick's  roomy  cage  was  always  hung 

Where  dawn  might  waken  him  with  timely  warning, 
And  here  his  most  enchanting  songs  were  sung 
To  greet  the  golden  morning. 

Thus  roused,  the  student  took  his  how  in  hand. 

While  birdie  looked  approval  and  affection, 
Foe  who,  than  he,  could  better  understand 
Each  subtle  sweet  inflection  ? 

Anon,  grown  ardent,  would  the  two  emba^n 

In  perfect  harmony  their  aspiration, 

And  whether  art  or  nature  bore  the  palm 

Remains  for  speculation. 

This  much  is  certain,  when  the  meed  of  fame 
Rewarded  patient  toil  and  hope's  survival, 
His  master  yet  acknowledged  all  the  same 
In  humble  Dick  a  rival. 
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THE  tracts  of  Essex  and  Kent  which  fringe 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Thames  have  of  late 
years  become  full  of  fascination  to  those 
who  feel  the  spell  of  the  outdoor  pursuit  of  pre- 
historic archaeology.  These  gravelly  shores  and 
well-wooded  hills  and  plateaux  are  now,  it  is  found, 
yielding  strange  and  unsuspected  revelations  of 
the  modes  of  life  of  early  British  peoples.  The 
curious  subterranean  habitations  with  which  they 
abound  take  us  back  to  a  very  early  stage  in  the 
"  making  of  England,"  indeed  to  a  time  and  state 
of  our  country  not  yet  recorded  in  written  annals,* 
and  at  present  not  wholly  known  to  the  archaeo- 
logist himself.  The  geographical  situation  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  found  might  well  promise, 
to  reward  the  ardent  investigator.  Southern  Essex 
and  Northern  Kent,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  lie  on 
the  flanks  of  out  greatest  prehistoric  highway. 
Hither  came  for  untold  centuries  ever  fresh 
migratory  companies  of  Continental  Celts,  En- 
tharians,  and  perhaps  still  earlier  peoples,  who, 
before  the  dawn  of  Britain's  history,  had  scanned 
from  the  neighbouring  mainland  the  mysterious 
and  inviting  isle  that  lay  but  a  few  hours' sail  from 
their  shores.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  historian 
would  say,  in  limestone  caves  below  the  leafy 
coverts  of  these  well-wooded,  Thames- watered 
tracts,  might  well  be  sought  the  refuges  and 
memorials  of  successive  early  peoples,  who  in 
such  dangerous  proximity  carried  their  lives  in 
their  hands. 

It  was  in  search  of  such  romantic  and  instruc- 
tive antiquities  as  these  that  the  present  writer 
recently  spent  the  pleasant  hours  of  a  summer 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  Dane-holes,  or  Dene- 
holes,  of  the  lower  Thames  country  (which  seem 
to  derive  their  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dene, 
a  retired  dwelling,  or  den)  were  the  object  of  the 
excursion.  The  investigators  were  that  energetic 
band  of  amateur  naturalists  and  archaeologists,  the 
Essex  Field  Club— one  of  the  excellent  societies 
whose  members  find  their  recreation  in  excursions 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  who  have  already 
made  their  mark  by  investigating  the  camps  of 
Epping  Forest  with  success.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  in  the  woods  of  Southern  Essex  Dene- 
holes  of  great  depth  are  still  found  in  remarkable 
number.  Looked  upon  as  uncanny,  "  unkid, " 
and  dangerous  by  the  country  people  round  about, 
and  noticed  but  cursorily  by  the  archaeologists  of 
the  past,  curiosity  has  been  content  to  be  told 
that  they  were  places  of  refuge  for  our  ancestors 
what  time  the  Northmen  were  ravaging  both 
sides  of  the  Thames.  To-day  the  archaeologist, 
armed  with  the  newer  chronological  data  which 
flint  implements  are  supposed  to  supply,  hopes  to 
fix  more  certainly  the  age  and  uses  of  these  un- 
doubtedly ancient  excavations. 

The  destination  of  our  party  was  Hangman's 
Wood,  about  two  miles  inland  from  the  famous 


fossil  elephant-beds  at  Gray's  Thunock.  Hang- 
man's Wood,  as  the  name  might  well  suggest  to 
the  reader,  has  an  evil  glamour  among  the  rustic 
people  of  the  district,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  Dene-holes  have  largely  contributed.  The 
stranger  is  told  that  some  of  the  holes  have  never 
been  bottomed,  so  deep  are  they ;  other  stories 
tell  of  men  who  have  accidentally  fallen  into  them, 
and  wandered  down  deep  passages  for  immense 
distances  underground  before  they  were  miracu- 
lously rescued  ;  others  again  would  seem  to  show 
that  a  halo  of  folk-lore  once  lingered  over  the 
Dene-holes ;  they  are  still  sometimes  called  the 
"  fairies'  holes." 

We  arrived  at  Hangman's  Wood  provided  with 
machinery  for  making  the  descent  into  these 
mysterious  chambers ;  a  horse  and  cart  to  carry 
our  tackle,  and  two  or  three  men  to  erect  the 
windlass  and  gear  for  lowering  the  explorers  were 
hired  at  Gray's  Thurrock.  The  Dene-holes,  we 
knew,  were  commonly  seventy  and  eighty  feet  in 
depth,  probably  opening  out  at  the  bottom  into 
great  caverns  excavated  in  the  chalk  rock.  But 
we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  sight  that  awaited 
us.  Although  the  wood  is  but  a  strip  of  ground 
not  much  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  it  con- 
tains more  than  seventy  Dene-holes.  Some  few 
of  these  are  still  open,  but  the  larger  number  have 
collapsed,  the  sides  of  the  shaft  having  given  way 
and  choked  up  the  entrance.  Here,  indeed,  as 
we  shall  see,  must  have  been  as  remarkable  a  form 
of  the  early  village  community  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  or  Mr.  Laurence  Gomrae  ever  studied. 
The  Dene-holes  open  before  you  about  every 
ten  or  fifteen  yards.  They  are  entirely  unguarded 
from  the  approach,  of  the  wayfarer  and  incredibly 
dangerous.  Wild  flowers  lead  you  on  inadver- 
tently to  the  sides  of  a  small  and  inviting  dell,  and 
it  is  hard  to  stop  yourself  from  sliding  down  the 
grassy  crater  right  into  the  mouth  of  the  unseen 
pitfall  in  the  centre.  Happily  you  perhaps  hold 
on  by  a  friendly  root  or  twig,  and  so  peer  down 
the  circular  shaft,  some  three  feet  wide,  into  the 
dark  and  unknown  depths  below. 

We  selected  a  pit  with  a  tolerably  perfect 
mouth.  A  plumb-line  let  down  for  soundings 
sank  some  sixty  feet  before  coming  to  rest.  A 
piece  of  magnesium  wire  ignited  and  dropped 
down  gave  satisfactory  indications,  and  forthwith 
the  platform  of  planks  was  laid  over  the  mouth 
and  the  gear  erected  for  lowering  the  explorers. 
Our  leader  lit  his  lantern  and  was  slowly  lowered 
out  of  our  sight.  His  voice  hailed  us  as  he  con- 
tinued bis  descent.  "  Foot-holes,"  he  shouted, 
were  visible  in  the  sides  of  the  shaft  at  regular  in- 
tervals— holes  just  large  enough  for  the  foot  to 
enter,  and  evidently  the  means  by  which  the  oc- 
cupants descended  and  ascended  the  shaft.  The 
tension  of  the  rope  suddenly  ceasing,  wo  knew 
the  explorer   had  reached  the    bottom.      In  a 
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minute  or  two  he  gave  signals  for  hauling  up,  and 
was  soon  by  our  side  once  more.  The  tale  was 
briefly  told.  He  had  found  two  large  caverns  open- 
ing out  from  the  base  of  the  shaft,  and  signs  of 
others,  the  roofs  of  which  had,  however,  fallen  in. 
The  place  was  too,  dangerous  to  remain  in,  but 
the  following  particulars  were  obtained. 

The  depth  of  the  pit  was  seventy-one  feet,  and 
its  diameter  a  little  more  than  three  feet.  For 
some  fifty-five  feet  from  the  mouth  the  shaft 
descended  through  the  sand  known  to  the  geo- 
logist as  "Thanet  sand."  Below  this  came  the 
solid  chalk,  and  it  was  in  this  more  durable  rock 
that  the  unknown  workers  had  delved  to  form  their 
caverns.  The  roof,  it  is  true,  had  in  this  case 
given  way,  having  a  lesser  thickness,  as  was  after- 
wards found,  than  the  average  Dene-hole. 


Crae*i-"?ry:r-£z-'- 


We  at  once  decided  to  try  another  pit.  This 
time  we  selected  one  of  a  decidedly  romantic  and 
suggestive  exterior.  It  was  well  protected  with 
over-hanging  trees  and  a  shroud  of  honeysuckle  ; 
indeed,  it  was  so  well  concealed  as  to  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  times  when  such  natural  screens  were 
of  vast  importance  to  the  owners  or  occupants. 
Our  men  were  soon  at  work  with  their  bill-hooks, 
the  platform  and  winding-gear  were  again  erected, 
and  the  descent  safely  effected.  Again  foot-holes 
were  found  on  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  ladder ;  and  again  at  the  base  we 
landed  upon  a  huge  heap  of  rubbish  blown  in 
from  the  top,  the  accumulation  of  untold  years. 
Proceeding  cautiously  with  our  lanterns,  and 
planting  a  lighted  candle  every  few  yards,  we  soon 
found  we  were  in  a  typical  Dene-hole,  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.* 

We  found  we  had  descended  eighty  feet  from 
the  surface.  Lantern  in  hand,  and  stumbling  over 
blocks  of  chalk  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof, 
we  found  our  way  successively  into  five  large  and 
lofty  chambers.  These  were  measured  by  Mr. 
T.  V.  Holmes,  f.g.s.,  one  of  our  leaders  and  a 


well-known  explorer  of  Kentish  Dene-holes,  and 
were  found  to  vary  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 


S.  Shaft 


length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width.  The 
roof  was  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  in  heigh', 
and  vault-shaped.  Comparing  these  chambers 
with  the  habitations  of  the  ruder  races  of  men  at 


Ftg.  3. 

/  Sindi  wd  Gravels. 
/  Chalk. 

d  Smitnm  of  Flint. 
c  PoH-Ronun  Ljycr. 
6  Roman  Layer. 
d  Worked  Fiinu. 


the  present  day,  it  could  be  said  that  each  might 
well  have  harboured  a  separate  family.  But  no 
relics  of  occupancy  met  our  eye — no  tools  or  other 
memorials.  If  present  they  would  probably  onlv 
be  found  by  careful  and  prolonged  search  beneath 
the  floor  of  fallen  chalk,  or  by  a  similarly  careful 
examination  and  sifting  of  the  rubbish  heap  at  the 
foot  of  the  shaft.     Such  a  work  would  occupy 
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several  practised  archajologists  for  a  week  or  more. 
]  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Essex  Field  Club 
liave  resolved  to  undertake  it.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  Saturday  afternoon  excursion, 
with  a  crowd  of  visitors  surging  around,  not  only 
was  an  adequate  investigation  impossible,  but 
disturbance  of  the  floor  or  the  mound  would  pro- 
bably have  done  more  harm  than  good,  more 
especially  by  confusing  the  chronological  order  of 
the  deposits. 

In  addition  to  taking  the  measurement  of  this 
five-chambered  Dene-hole,  an  interesting  revela- 
tion of  the  structural  knowledge  of  the  excavators 
was  pointed  out.  The  roof  was  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, whereas  in  the  first  Dene-hole  the  thickness 
was  only  two  feet.  Experience  had  evidently 
taught  the  workers  that  a  chalk  roof  of  only  two 
feet  thick  was  unable  to  sustain  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  sand  at  so  great  a  depth  as  sixty 
feet.  In  this  case  they  had  driven  down  vertically 
through  fully  six  feet  of  the  chalk  before  ventur- 
ing to  tunnel  horizontally.  Even  with  a  six-feet 
roof  we  found  there  had  been  in  one  of  the 
five  chambers  a  heavy  fall  of  the  overlying  chalk 
and  sand. 

Such,  then,  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  seventy  Dene- 
holes  in  Hangman's  Wood.  The  questions  arise : 
To  what  date  are  these  extraordinary  excavations 
to  be  assigned,  and  for  what  purpose  were  they 
used  ?  Are  we  in  the  presence  here  of  an  ancient 
prehistoric  pit-village,  or  are  these  deep  holes 
simply  old  workings  for  flint,  like  those  at  Bran- 
don in  Suffolk,  or  Spiennes  in  Belgium  ?  Or, 
again,  are  they  places  of  concealment  and  storage 
of  a  much  later  date  ?  The  time,  it  seems,  has 
not  yet  come  for  answering  these  questions  with 
absolute  certainty,  but  the  evidence  is  by  no  means 
wholly  wanting.  Happily,  the  foremost  explorer 
of  the  Dene-holes  of  south-eastern  England,  and 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject  {Mr.  Flaxman 
Spurrow,  f.g.s.,  who  has  recorded  his  labours  and 
conclusions  in  the  "Archaeological  Journal "),  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  our  party.  This  gentleman 
has,  with  admirable  knowledge  and  judicial  feel- 
ing, summed  up  the  earliest  and  latest  information 
we  possess. 

An  examination  of  some  thirty  Dene-holes  on 
the  Kentish  side  of  the  Thames  seems  to  show 
that  these  excavations  range  in  time  from  the 
pre-metallic  age  down  to  the  period  when  Britain 
first  figures  in  the  pages  of  the  Roman  annalists. 
The  earliest  explicit  reference  to  them  seems  to 
be  given  by  Diodorus.  It  is  of  the  true  British 
pre-German  born- in- the- island  tribes  to  whom 
this  writer  refers  in  the  following  passage:— 

"  They  say  that  its  aboriginal  tribes  inhabit 
Britain,  in  their  usages  keeping  the  old  ways  of 
life  ;  for  in  their  wars  they  use  chariots,  and  they 
have  mean  habitations,  constructed  for  the  most 
part  of  reeds  or  wood  ;  and  they  gather  in  their 
harvest  by  cutting  off  the  ears  of  com  and  storing 
them  in  subterraneous  repositories"  ("Geog."  v. 
21). 

It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  both  Tacitus 
and  Varro  write  of  the  Germans  as  dwellers  in 
caves,  and  as  employing  the  same  habitations  as 
storehouses 


But  the  earlier  information  we  are  in  search  of 
about  the  Dene-holes  comes  from  another  source. 
For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  caves  themselves, 
more  especially  those  in  Kent,  which  so  far  are 
the  oldest  known  to  us  in  England.  Mr.  Spurrcll 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  examine  one  in  the 
well-known  Crayford  chalk-pit,  which  appear*  to 
belong  unquestionably  to  the  time  when  the  use 
or  metals  was  not  yet  known  in  the  district. 
Figure  3  shows  the  structure  and  contents  of  this 
remarkable  excavation.  From  the  floor  rises  an 
obtuse  cone  of  sandy  clay,  very  hard,  six  feet 
high,  washed  in  very  slowly  and  evenly  by  the 
rain.  In  the  cone  were  found  several  flint  flakes, 
worked  implements  of  the  same  material,  and  a 
core  of  flint  from  which  the  flakes  had  been  struck. 
Above  these  came  the  successive  later  deposits  in 
their  natural  chronological  order. 

Mr.  Spurrell,  who  has  systematically  examined 
the  workmanship  of  the  Dene-holes,  has  been 
enabled  to  distinguish  those  in  which  the  chalk 
has  been  worked  with  metal  tools  and  those  in 
which  earlier  and  ruder  implements  have  been 
employed.  He  has  classified  the  Crayford  Bene 
hole  with  the  earlier  division,  a  conclusion 
which  seems  fortified  by  the  discovery  of  the  flint 
flakes  in  the  lowest  deposit  of  Fig.  3.  Anothei 
curious  evidence  of  antiquity  is,  that  some  of  the 
Dene-holes  were  evidently  excavated  at  a  time 
when  the  land  of  south-eastern  Britain  stood  at  a 
higher  level  above  the  sea.  It  is  found  that  the 
floor  in  some  of  the  caves  is  now  considerably 
below  tide-mark,  and  is  daily  invaded  by  the  sea. 

To  return,  then,  to  our  Dene-holes  at  Hang- 
man's Wood,  where  our  party  of  Saturday  after- 
noon visitors  has  been  listening  to  this  interest- 
ing story.  The  suggestion  that  these  seventy  and 
odd  Dene-holes  were  mines  for  obtaining  flint 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
the  flint-yielding  chalk  rock  actually  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  not  half  a  mile  away ;  the 
material  is  thus  abundantly  within  reach  without 
the  enormous  labour  of  excavating  a  shaft  to  the 
depth  of  seventy  feet.  On  more  general  grounds, 
too,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statements 
of  the  Roman  historians  as  to  the  habits  of  life  of 
the  ancient  Britons.  "  In  the  earlier  history  of  a 
country  signally  devoid  of  surface  rock-shelter," 
says  Mr.  Spurrell,  "  it  was  but  natural  to  dig  holes 
and  cover  them  with  branches.  The  deeper  the 
pit  and  the  thicker  the  covering  of  branches,  the 
warmer  and  safer  the  hut-hole,  until  in  time  it  be- 
came wholly  subterranean.  As  a  dwelling-place, 
it  would  remain  so,  only  on  the  compulsion  of 
northern  cold  or  tropic  heat." 

Thus,  then,  we  may  get  a  glimpse  of  at  least 
the  winter  life  of  some  of  the  Celtic  villagers  of 
primitive  Kent  and  Essex.  That  some,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  Dene-holes  are  later  than  the  age  of 
stone  implements  in  Britain  is  most  probable. 
During  many  centuries  of  historic  time  before 
the  final  English  settlement  of  the  island,  the 
Dene-holes,  so  well  concealed  in  these  old  woods, 
must  have  been  invaluable  to  a  pastoral  people  for 
purposes  of  storage  and  habitation.  Descended  by 
means  of  thongs  or  the  slender  trunks  of  trees, 
or,  as  we  have  seen,  by  foot-holes  in  the  sides  of 
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the  shaft,  they  would  be  the  onlysccure  places  for 
property  in  times  when  visible  habitations  or 
slacks  of  fodder  placed  in  the  open  field  would 
be  a  direct  invitation  to  the  pirate  crews  from  the 
European  main  land,  who  came  but  too  often  to 
harry  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and 
the  Cray. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  we  shall 
learn  still  more  from  these  remarkable  memorials 
of  the  beginnings  of  history  in  our  island,  the 
Kent    and  Essex    Dene-holes.      Pursued  in   the 


right  spirit,  the  study  can  scarcely  fail  to  humanise 
and  instruct  as  well  as  to  entertain,  telling  us,  as  it 
doubtless  does,  of  human  lives  and  interests  in 
that  unknown  time  precious  then  as  now,  pre- 
carious though  the  tenure  of  life  might  be.  It  will 
perchance  deepen  our  sense  of  the  hardiness,  en- 
durance, and  privation  which  have  contributed  in 
their  measure  to  the  life  of  our  England  of  to-day. 
We  may  find  too  that  the  unknown  makers  of  the 
Dene-holes  were  hardly  so  rude  a  race  as  was 
thought. 


THE    REV.  PREBENDARY    HARRY    JONES.  M.A. 
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ONE  evening  this  summer  there  was  a  gather- 
ing in  the  City  of  London,  remarkable  even 
in  that  great  centre  of  festive  meetings.     It 
was  a  dinner,  at  the  well-known  Albion  Tavern  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  the  personal  friends  of 
the  Rev.  Prebendary  Harry  Jones  assembled  to 


say  farewell  on  his  leaving  the  Rectory  or  St. 
Geo rge's-in-the- East,  and  to  wish  him  Godspeed 
in  his  new  sphere  of  ministerial  labour  in  his 
native  county  of  Suffolk.  ,i_L\ 

If  there  had  been  some  pubbc  surprise  at  his 
quitting  a  post  where  ail  men  witnessed  his  faith- 
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fulness  and  energy,  his  usefulness  and  popularity, 
friends  knew  that  domestic  circumstances  had 
caused  him  unwillingly  to  make  the  move.  It  was 
from  no  desire  to  shirk  hard  work,  or  to  seek 
easier  duty,  that  the  Rector  of  St.  George' s-in-the- 
F.ast  was  going  to  a  country  parish.  In  fact,  as  he 
himself  humorously  remarked,  a  London  parson 
sometimes  gets  credit  for  more  laborious  service 
than  he  fairly  deserves.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
always  engaged  not  only  in  unceasing  ministerial 
and  parochial  work,  but  to  be  attending  vestry 
meetings,  and  committees,  and  boards,  while  often 
he  may  be  quietly  ensconced  in  his  own  study.  In 
a  crowded  city  parish  the  minister  has  good  and 
efficient  helpers,  and  no  one  knows  always  where 
he  is  or  how  he  passes  his  time  :  but  in  a  country 
parish  he  lives  in  the  light  of  publicity,  and  his 
work  and  movements  are  known  to  all  the  country 
side.  So  that  he  was  himself  not  moving  to  a 
post  of  lighter  duty,  even  were  such  his  desire,  as 
all  who  heard  him  knew  it  was  not.  Wherever  he 
is,  while  he  has  health  and  strength,  we  may  be 
sure  that  busy  and  beneficent  work  will  be 
going  on. 

It  was  a  remarkable  gathering,  we  said,  at  that 
farewell  feast.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  were 
there,  "  High  Church,  Broad  Church,  Low 
Church,  and  No  Church ; "  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  men  of  science  and  letters.  It  was  as 
miscellaneous  an  assemblage  as  is  conceivable, 
the  one  bond  being  love  of  their  guest,  and  ad- 
miration of  his  character  and  work. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  respected  and 
veteran  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  the  Rev, 
J.  Edward  Kempe.  He  was  supported  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  Prebendary  Wace,  Canon  Duckworth,  Arch- 
deacon Cheetham,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Allon,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds,  Dr.  Dyce 
Duckworth,  and  above  a  hundred  more,  not  a  few  of 
them  distinguished  in  different  professions  and 
walks  of  life,  and  representative  of  various  schools 
of  thought  and  opinion.*  The  eloquent  opening 
speech  of  the  chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  expressed,  in  clear  and  felicitous  words, 
the  feeling  which  animated  the  meeting.  He  had 
first  known  and  learned  to  appreciate  their 
honoured  guest  as  one  of  his  own  fellow- workers 
in  St.  James's,  as  incumbent  of  the  district  paro- 
chial church  of  St.  Luke's,  Berwick  Street.  They 
might  not  agree  in  every  point  of  theological 
theory  or  doctrinal  statement,  but  there  had  never 
been  between  them  a  shade  of  difference  as  to 
true  Christian  feeling  and  Christian  work,  and 
they  had  laboured  together  with  perfect  harmony. 

■  Among  others  known  10  us  were  Iht  Rev.  W.  H.  Milman,  of  Sion 
Collect;  the  Rev.  Malcolm  McCol I.  who  taa  wriiwn  """:l'  uidwdloi 
the  Eastern  question ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  of  .Stepney,  biographer  of 
Hishop  Evring;  the  Revs.  Page  Robert!,  Hmolte  Lambert,  H.  White- 
head, I*  Bu.  of  the  Chsjterliuufv,  ]■]  C.  Hawkins,  of  Lealherhead 
School,  C  W.  lone*,  vicar  of  Pakenham.  Medical  men  were  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Kadclifle.  Dr.  Wnndford,  and  others  :  villi  Wyen,  in- 
cluding Mr.  B.  B.  Roam,  of  the  Chancery  bar.  the  translator  of  Ansro- 
phanes.  Merchants,  banker*,  and  "  City  men  of  note  were  [here,  and 
other*  who  had  been  active  belpcn  in  philanthropic  work  or  charitable 
boards,  as  Sir  Edmund  C.:.rie,  Sir  Thocrjs  Waller,  Mr.  H.I.  Norman; 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Sharp,  editor  of  the  "Guardian,"  Dr.  Maeaulay.  editor 
of  the  "Leisure  Hour.''  Mr.  ruin,  H.  M.  school  inspector.  Colonel 
Jones,  K.a.  (cousin  of  Mr.  Harry  Jones),  since  sent  on  special  service  to 
Egypt— these  wi  remember,  and  the  letters  explaining  unavoidable  ab- 
sence, as  from  Rogers,  of  BtshopsgaK,   Haweis,  and  others,  showed  the 


Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  subsequent 
speakers,  who  had,  whether  clergymen  or  laymen, 
worked  with  Mr.  Jones  in  his  various  spheres  of 
labour.  Professor  Tyndall  said  he  had  been 
attracted  first  by  the  genial  and  earnest  spirit  of 
Mr.  Jones  when  he  met  him  among  the  Alps ;  and 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  while  his 
own  views  as  to  religion  had  been  often  misunder- 
stood, if  not  misrepresented,  when  he  spoke  solely 
as  a  man  of  science,  he  knew  that  the  domain  of 
faith  and  of  feeling  had  its  own  laws  and  influ- 
ences, and  in  their  guest  he  had  always  recognised 
and  honoured  a  truly  devout  and  Godfearing  man, 
whose  friendship  he  valued  and  whose  life  he 
admired.  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  in  America,  and  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  in  Syria,  had  also  first  made  his 
acquaintance  when  off  duty,  on  some  of  his  well- 
earned  holiday  wanderings.  Dr.  Reynolds  bore 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Vicar  of 
St.  Luke's  as  a  medical  ally,  and  as  a  sanitary  and 
social  reformer,  and  recalled  his  beneficent  ser- 
vices during  the  outbreak  of  cholera  and  other 
epidemics. 

For  ourselves,  we  sympathised  most  fully  with, 
the  references  to  Mr.  Jones  as  an  author  and  con- 
nected with  the  press.  Some  of  his  best-known* 
works  appeared  first  as  contributions  to  periodicals. 
Many  readers  of  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  remember 
the  deep  interest  with  which  they  first  saw  the 
bright  holiday  papers  on  Alpine  subjects,  which 
afterwards  formed  that  popular  handbook,  "The 
Regular  Swiss  Round."  Several  series  of  similar 
papers  have  enriched  our  pages,  his  latest,  on 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  being  recently  republished  as 
a  volume,  entitled,  "  Past  and  Present  in  the  East." 
The  substance  of  this  book  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  "Guardian" 
newspaper,  where  also,  in  1869,  we  first  read  the 
"  Letters  from  America." 

Few  travellers  have  succeeded  so  well  in  giving 
graphic  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  presenting  in 
striking  relief  the  main  features  of  life  and  cha- 
racter, as  observed  in  his  travels,  whether  in  the 
old  or  the  new  world.  Nor  has  he  been  less  happy 
in  his  papers  on  topics  nearer  home,  whether  in 
a  "  Walk  through  Devonshire,"  or  in  the  record 
of  excursions  with  the  children  of  his  schools,  mo- 
dels, by  the  way,  of  what  such  excursions  should  be. 
Desire  for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
young  has  always  been  a  marked  feature  in  Mr. 
Jones's  work.  He  has  even  found  time  to  be  a 
contributor  to  the  "Boy's  Own  Paper,"  in  the 
establishment  of  which  he  took  a  lively  interest,  as 
meeting  a  much-felt  want. 

It  was  he  who  first  obtained  leave  for  cricket 
being  played  in  part  of  the  Regent's  Park,  permis- 
sion being  promptly  given  by  Lord  John  Manners- 
in  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jones  as  president 
of  St.  Luke's  Cricket  Club.  The  leave  procured 
for  the  lads  of  his  own  densely- crowded  parish  has. 
proved  a  boon  ever  since  for  the  whole  metropo- 
litan youth  within  reach  of  the  park. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  chiefly  of  his  lighter 
contributions  to  our  magazines.  Articles  of  a  higher 
tone  and  aim  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  iit 
the  "Leisure  Hour"  and  in  the  "  Sunday  at 
Home,"  such  as  his  "Essays  on  Texts,"  applying 
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Christian  truth  to  practical  daily  life.  These  have 
chiefly  been  sermons,  adapted  for  the  larger 
audiences  reached  through  the  press.  The  latest 
of  these  contributions,  a  sermon  preached  in  St, 
Paul's  Cathedral,  on  "  Mission  Women  :  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  work,"  was  published  in  the  "  Sun 
day  at  Home  "  for  September  of  this  year. 

One  episode  of  his  literary  life  we  have  heard  Mr. 
Jones  describe  with  much  glee.  At  the  solicitation 
of  the  proprietors  of  a  popular  magazine  (no 
longer  surviving)  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
editorship  for  one  year.  He  found  it  a  hard  and 
uncongenial  task,  and  he  tells  how,  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve  at  midnight  at  the  expiration  of  his 
year,  he  descended  from  his  editorial  stool,  the 
new  year  joy-bells  chiming  in  harmony  with  his 
sense  of  relief  and  of  recovered  freedom.  The 
story  of  his  editorial  trials  is  worth  telling. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  outline  of  the  course 
of  his  public  and  ministerial  life.  Born  in  1823, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  Jones,  Barton  Mere, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  and  educated 
first  under  private  tutors,  he  went  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  B.a.  degree  in 
1 846,  and  11. A.  in  1849.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1848,  and  obtained  his  priest's  orders  in  1849 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  His  successive 
professional  appointments  have  been — curate  of 
Baddow,  Essex,  1848-9;  of  Drinkston,  Suffolk, 
1850-51;  of  St.  Mark's,  Audley  Street,  1852-7;  of 
St.  Mary,  Marylebone,  1 858,  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  vicar  of  St.  Luko's,  which  he  held  till 
1872,  when  he  received  the  rectory  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  which  he  has  lately  resigned,  shortly 
before  having  been  made  Prebendary  of  Sneaton 
in  St.  Paul's.  Of  his  published  works  the  most 
widely  known  are  Sermons,  a  volume  entitled 
"The  Church  of  England  and  Common  Sense," 
"Holiday  Papers,"  "The  Regular  Swiss  Round," 
and  "East  and  West  London."  He  has  also 
been,  as  already  indicated,  a  frequent  contributor 
to  periodical  literature,  A  selection  of  passages 
from  his  various  writings  would  show  a  power  as 
well  as  versatility  equalled  by  few  authors  of  the 
day.  Earnest  purpose  and  shrewd  common  sense, 
expressed  with  much  vigour,  originality,  and  hu- 
mour, characterise  all  his  writings.  Some  such 
passages  we  would  give,  but  that  the  best  of  them 
have  already  appeared  in  our  own  volumes. 

Of  all  Mr.  Jones's  published  works  we  regard 
his  "East  and  West  London"  as  of  the  most 
practical  and  permanent  value.  Nothing  more 
important  has  appeared  since  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  on  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical  economy 
of  great  towns.  The  book  professes  to  consist  of 
"  Notes  of  Common  Life  and  Pastoral  Work  in 
St.  James's,  Westminster,  and  in  St.  George's-in- 
the-East"  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.).  It  contains  a 
retrospect  of  a  ministry  of  twenty-five  years,  in 
parts  of  the  great  metropolis  widely  differing  in 
outward  circumstances,  but  where  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  common  sense  must  be 
brought  to  bear  for  the  spiritual  and  social  welfare 
of  the  population.  Mr.  Jones  does  not  seem  to 
think  such  a  volume  the  fitting  place  for  records 
of  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual souls,  but  rather  dwells  upon  the  influences 


of  Christian  effort  and  agencies  in  their  moral  and 
social  bearing.  On  this  subject  the  experiences  of 
such  a  man  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  we  only 
wish  that  he  had  the  position  and  power  to  carry 
out  some  of  his  wise  and  beneficent  schemes.  In 
this  volume  he  records  his  own  efforts  and  experi- 
ments in  parochial  work,  and  in  departments  not 
conventionally  common,  such  as  night  schools, 
workmen's  clubs,  savings  banks,  dinners  for  the 
sick  and  the  poor,  and  other  useful  agencies  set  on 
foot  by  his  energy.  We  heartily  commend  the  book 
not  only  to  clergymen  and  those  who  are  official 
workers,  lay  or  clerical,  in  any  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, but  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  social  and 
economical  elevation  of  tbe  millions  who  live  in 
great  cities.  Nor  is  there  lack  of  most  interesting 
and  amusing  matter  for  the  general  reader.  The 
occupations,  habits,  and  whole  life  of  the  people 
in  East  and  West  London,  are  described  with 
graphic  power,  and  with  personal  details,  which 
make  the  volume  a  charming  piece  of  autobio- 
graphy, while  presenting  facts  and  experiences  of 
the  highest  practical  value.  Long  may  he  live  to 
do  good  service  in  the  Church  and  State. 


Pastoral  Visits. — As  to  the  great  bulk  of  "  poor  "  people 
inhabiting  our  streets,  I  can  honestly  say  lhat  they  are  very 
civil  in  respect  to  their  reception  of  any  pastoral  visits. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  something  of  those  various  parts  of  Lon- 
don which  are  most  crowded,  and  having  paid,  in  my  time, 
literally  thousands  upon  thousands  of  visits  in  all  kinds  of 
places  where  the  poor  chiefly  congregate,  I  am  especially 
struck  with  the  civility,  not  servility,  of  the  working  people 
in  these  parts.  There  is  little  touching  of  hats  and  curtsey- 
ing, but  I  find  a  frankness  and  pleasantness  of  manner 
them  which  is  exceedingly  wholesome.  And  many 
ind  well  k      '       - 
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rk,  that  the  affronts  or  insnlts  which  a 
assumed  to  be  exposed  to  in  the  worst  courts  exist  only  in 
the  imagination  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter, 
or  they  sic  invited  by  the  visitor  himself.      If  he  sniffs  about 

self  airs  in  any  way,  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  a  rebuff  which 
the  offended  party  does  not  know  how  to  convey  in  the  shape 
of  polished  sarcasm.  As  a  rule,  all  over  the  world,  in  its  • 
ugliest  comers,  if  you  are  civil  to  people  they  will  be  civil  to 
you.  And  the  most  curious  phases  of  social  interest  will 
turn  up  in  the  worst  slums.      I  remember  once 


St.  Luke's,  Berwick  Street.  This  particular  vagabond,  poor 
fellow,  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  had  had  a  bad  example 
set  him  at  home.  Somehow  I  came  to  be  especially  in- 
terested in  trying  to  draw  him  from  the  error  of  bis  ways  ; 
but  I  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  long  time,  till  one  rainy 
day,  as  I  was  getting  into  a  cab,  my  rascal  presented  him- 
self  to  shut  the  door.     "  William,"  said  I,  "where  do  you 


street-door  stands  always  open,  and  the  walls  of  the  passage 
are  peasy  wilh  the  slouching  shoulders  of  many  generation:, 
of  lodgers  and  tramps.  Ultimately  1  got  my  rascal  into  a 
home,  in  which  he  partly  recovered  himself,  and  whence  he 
emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he  did  well.  Meanwhile,  to  go 
back  to  the  days  before  his  emigration,  I  bad  occasion  to 
visit  his  dirty  lodging.  At  my  last  call  there  the  landlord,  a 
grimy  harbourer  of  thieves,  remarked  quite  seriously,  "  I 
understand,  sir,  that  yon  have  placed  William  in  an  institu- 
tion ;  "  adding,  "  1  thought,  sir,  he  was  going  to  make  him- 
self respectable,  as  he  had  been  and  bought  a  pair  of  trousers. 
But  about  the  institution,  sir  ;  I  do  trust  it  is  conducted  on 
Protestant  principles."  He  was  obviously  a  strong  anti- 
ritualist! — "Bast  and  Wai  London,"  by  the  Rev.  Harry 


FLO D DEN    FIELD 

AXD     THE     VALE     OF     TILL.* 


THERE  is  no  name  that  rings  with  a  sadder 
sound  in  a  Scotsman's  ear  than  that  of 
Flodden.  What  Alba  was  to  the  Roman, 
Flodden  Hill  was  to  the  Scot.  Even  English 
hearts — although  the  victory  gained  at  Flodden 
by  Surrey  and  Stanley,  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
and  his  army,  may  cause  them  to  beat  with 
national  pride — cannot  but  feel  sorrow  for  the 
"  flowers  of  the  forest " — the  nobility,  gentry,  ay, 
and  clergy  of  Scotland,  who  perished  on  that  fatal 
day. 

The  following  description  of  the  country  may 
help  the  historical  reader  to  take  in  the  chief 
events  which  Sir  W.  Scott  has  so  skilfully  worked 
up  in  his  poem  of  "  Marmion." 

Above  Ford  Castle,  where  King  James,  accord- 
ing to  common  belief,  was  lingering  before  the 
battle,  stretches  a  long  expanse  of  elevated  moor- 
land in  the  direction  of  the  Kyloe  Crags.  These 
basaltic  rocks  mark  the  boundary  between  the 
rough  coastline  and  the  plain  of  Milfield,  watered 
by  the  Till.  The  basaltic  formation  is  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  outlying  promontories  of 
Bamborough  and  Dunstanborough  Castles,  and  in 
Holy  Isle.  Of  these,  Bamborough,  with  its  mas- 
sive keep,  and  Holy  Isle,  with  its  small  fort  and 
low-lying  Monastery  of  Lindisfame,  may  be  seen 
from  the  highest  part  of  Ford  Common.  Look- 
ing northward,  the  eye  ranges  over  undulating 
hills  in  the  direction  of  the  Tweed  Valley,  which 
is  generally  discernible  by  a  line  of  silvery  mist. 
Only  at  sunrise  or  sunset  the  presence  of  the  river 
is  further  revealed  by  a  glittering  thread  of  gold. 
Beyond  are  the  Eilden  Hills,  with  their  clearly- 
marked  outline,  and  Holme  Castle  crowning  the 
very  top  of  a  broad  hill,  as  conspicuous  an  object 

•The  ancient  "Batladeof  ill*  Scottyshe  Kynge,"  by  John  Skelion, 

Sir.  Elliot  Stock,  6a.  hlernrattr  Row,  will,   i.urodut.tory  and   illustra- 
tive maucr  by  John   Albion.     This  is  one  of  the   rariiett.   if  no!  the 
arli-jt,  English  ballad,    for  "ail*  Nut-brown  Maid''  la  rather  • 
rue  ballad,  or  popular  narrative  of  a  famous 
*  much  curious  matter—  bibliographic 
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"  Ve  hare  determine*!  to  make  a  fray. 

Our  king  then  being  out  of  the  sray, 

But  by  the  power  and  might  of  Gad, 

Ve  were  beaten  with  your  own  rod. 

Ye  hate  lost  •pun,  coat  armour,  and  sword, 
Ye  hid  better  hlR  bulked  to  Hunlly  banks 
Than  in  England  to  play  any  such  pranks," 


.    The  balUd'en 


for  miles  round  as  Belvoir  Castle  is  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grantham.  To  the  west  lie 
the  Cheviots,  running  away  by  Yetholm  to  the 
Scotch  border,  and  in  the  middle  distance  to  the 
north-west  are  the  hills  which  rise  above  Glendale, 
Milfield,  Flodden  (or  Floddon),  and  Branxton  (or 
BrankstonJ.  Looking  to  the  south-west,  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  wide  expanse  of  cultivated  land, 
the  plain  of  Milfield,  with  the  River  Till  winding 
its  slow  course  between  meadows  and  plantations 
of  Scotch  fir  and  cornfields  as  far  as  Wooler. 
Farther  south  are  the  rising  grounds  of  Fenton 
Hill,  with  its  fir  plantations  and  Gothic  house, 
built  by  the  late  Lord  Durham ;  and  farther  still 
are  the  woods  of  Chillingham,  with  dark  masses 
of  old  forest  trees,  between  which  lie  green  open- 
ings, where  may  be  seen,  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
pair  of  eyes,  and  more  clearly  by  that  of  a 
binocular,  the  herds  of  wild  white  cattle  browsing. 

Such  is  the  panoramic  view  of  the  country  from 
Ford  Common.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  historic  ground,  the  scene  of 
many  a  foray  and  legend  of  border  warfare,  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  mount  the  hill  above  Mil- 
field,  past  the  fox  cover,  as  far  as  the  so-called 
"  Lanton  Toothpick,"  an  obelisk  erected  in 
memory  of  some  one  whose  name  is  hardly 
deserving  of  mention.  However,  the  obelisk  is 
a  landmark,  well  known  to  huntsmen  and  fisher- 
men. And  from  it  is  a  beautiful  view  across  Glen- 
dale, facing  Yeavering  Bell,  the  most  projecting 
spur  of  the  Cheviots,  famous  for  its  Druidic 
stones.  The  River  Glen  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bowmont  and  College,  the  former  of 
which  is  a  stream  of  considerable  dimensions; 
the  latter,  which  flows  out  of  the  Cheviots,  is  only 
a  mountain  rivulet.  They  meet  at  West  Newton, 
a  small  upland  village  lying  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Cheviots.  The  neighbouring  stream  running 
by  the  quiet  churchyard  witnessed  in  early  times 
the  baptism  of  many  converts,  when  Paulinus, 
the  Apostle  of  Northumbria,  directed  his  mis- 
sionary labours  thither. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Cheviots 
is  bare,  but  the  sides  are  partially  clothed  with 
wood,  and  the  brook-sides  and  corries  abound  in 
alder  and  birch.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  find 
pasturage  on  the  green  uplands.  The  fences  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  made  of  porphyritic 
rock — or  "whinstone,"  as  the  natives  call  it. 

Nestling  among  lofty  trees  may  be  seen  ths 
towers  or  Coupland  Castle.  The  Glen  winds 
beside  the  castle,  crosses  the  Wooler  Road,  flows 
past  Ewart,  Sir  Horace  St.  Paul's  residence,  with 
its  mysterious  drive  of  a  mile  through  fir  planta- 
tions, and  finally  falls  into  the  Till.  The  waters, 
which  are  well  preserved,  are  justly  celebrated  for 
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their  stock  of  lusty  trout,  with  here  and  there  a 
whitling,  or  even  a  salmon.  The  properties  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  large.  Ford  belongs 
entirely  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  its  present 
possessor  being  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Water- 
ford.  The  Earl  of  Tankerville,  and  Earl  Grey,  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Lambton,  Sir  H.  St.  Paul,  Mr. 
Grey,  and  Mr.  Culley  have  all  large  landed  estates. 
The  Earl  of  Durham  owns  no  property  here  now. 
The  farms  are  generally  let  to  substantial  farmers, 
who  live  in  well-built  houses,  and  appreciate  the 
value  of  good  stock  and  scientific  farming. 

Flodden  is  one  of  the  largest  faTms  on  the  Ford 
Estate.  The  hill  is  crowned  with  wood,  chiefly 
Scotch  fir,  and  there  is  a  straight  road  leading  up 
to  the  "  King's  Chair,"  by  a  green  drive,  flanked 
by  wych  elms  and  oaks.  The  village  of  Branxton 
lies  at  some  distance — probably  about  two  miles 
— from  Flodden.  It  was  here,  as  will  be  seen, 
that  the  most  severe  fighting  took  place.  Any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  history,  and 
knows  that  the  Scottish  army  greatly  outnumbered 
the  English,  may  well  wonder  that  the  Scottish 
king  allowed  Lord  Surrey,  by  a  flank  march  from 
Wooler,  to  place  himself  between  Flodden  Hill, 
where  the  Scotch  were  encamped,  and  the  Tweed. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  Scotch  borderers, 
to  many  of  whom  the  ground  must  have  been 
perfectly  familiar,  should  allow  their  king's  army 
to  be  outflanked,  and  his  retreat  to  be  placed  in 
jeopardy.  Partly  this  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  rough  and  uncleared  state  of  the  country.  But 
rumour  asserts — and  probably  on  good  grounds— 
that  treachery  was  employed.  Not  only  were  the 
fascinations  of  Lady  Heron  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  too-susceptible  heart  of  the  king,  but  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  kept  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  movement  of  Surrey's  forces  till  they  had  made 
their  flank  march  and  crossed  the  Till.  An  old 
poem,  written  about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(published  in  1809,  with  notes),  by  Robert  Lambe, 
Vicar  of  Norham,  says  that  the  king  was  mis- 
informed as  to  the  intention  of  Lord  Surrey,  and 
led  to  believe  that  he  designed  reprisals  on  a  large 
scale  by  marching  into  Scotland  and  spreading 
devastation  there  as  the  Scots  had  done  in 
Northumberland.  Some  such  motive  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  the  Scots  abandoned  their  strong 
position  on  Flodden  Hill,  and,  having  set  fire  to 
their  tents,  moved  to  Branxton. 

The  incidents  of  the  battle  are,  or  may  be, 
sufficiently  known  to  readers  of  Lingard  and  the 
notes  to  "  Marmion."  There  are,  however,  some 
points  noticed  in  the  old  poem  referred  to  which 
are  worth  mentioning.  One  is  the  fortunate 
arrival  of  "the  Bastard  Heron,"  who  had  been 
outlawed  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Robert  Ker,  the 
king's  favourite,  and  who  came  up  just  in  time  to 
act  as  a  guide  to  the  English  forces,  and  in  the 
battle  to  save  the  life  of  Sir  Edmund  Howard. 
Another  is  the  jealousy  between  Lord  Surrey  and 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  which  is  traced  to  a  blood- 
feud  between  the  houses  of  Stanley  and  Howard, 
and  the  death  of  the  earl's  father  by  the  hand  of 
Sir  E.  Stanley,  on  Bosworth  Field. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  ballad,  which  is 
preserved    among    the  uss.   of  Mr.   Askew,    of 


Pallinsbum,  this  feud  might  have  had  disastrous 
consequences.  For  Lord  Surrey,  who  was  by  no 
means  eager  to  venture  on  an  engagement  with 
the  superior  forces  or  King  James,  and  who  was 
upbraided  by  his  son,  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
with  the  charge  of  pusillanimity,  refused  the 
request  which  Stanley,  who  strongly  advised  an 
immediate  action,  made  that  he  should  lead  the 
van.  As  it  was,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  re- 
serve, with  which  he  did  excellent  service. 

Another  statement  made  in  the  ballad  is,  that 
artillery  was  used  on  both  sides,  but  that  the 
English  captain  of  artillery  killed  the  Scottish 
"  master- gunner "  at  the  first  discharge,  and 
established  his  advantage  over  that  arm  of  the 
Scottish  army.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  gal- 
lantry shown  on  both  sides,  and  especially  to  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  English  archery.  The  ballad 
adds  that  the  king,  after  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
head  from  an  arrow,  fought  to  the  last,  surrounded 
by  his  men-at-arms,  and  fell  in  fight,  "most  like 
by  Stanley's  self."  The  body  was  recognised  by 
Lord  Dacres,  borne  in  a  cart  to  Newcastle  (Lin- 
gard says  Berwick),  and  thence,  after  being  em- 
balmed, sent  to  Shene  in  Surrey  for  burial.  In 
spite  of  this  the  Scots  refused  to  believe  that  their 
monarch  was  slain,  and  there  long  lurked  a  super- 
stition among  the  Scottish  peasantry  that  King 
James  would  some  day  reappear,  like  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  at  the  head  of  his  chivalry,  and  lead 
his  followers  on  to  victory. 

The  old  ballad  is  more  curious  than  poetical. 
It  bears  marks  of  false  taste,  which  was  probablv 
in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  in  the 
use  ad  nauseam  of  alliteration.  On  the  other  hand 
it  gives  individuality  of  character  to  some  of  the 
leading  men  on  the  English  side.  Surrey  is  pru- 
dent and  sagacious.  His  son,  the  Lord  Admiral, 
is  full  of  fire  and  spirit;  Stanley  is  resolute  and 
determined,  and  Bryan  Tunstall,  who  falls  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  appears,  as  Scott  has  drawn 
him  in  Marmion,  in  the  character  of  the  "  Stainless 
Knight."  On  the  other  side  the  king's  indo- 
mitable courage,  as  he  fought,  like  Harold,  with 
the  blood  streaming  over  bis  face  from  his  wounded 
forehead,  is  duly  praised.  One  of  his  stoutest 
champions  was  his  son,  the  Archbishop  of  Sainl 
Andrews,  scarcely  twenty-one,  of  whom  Buchanan 
has  given  an  elaborate  portraiture.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time,  learned 
beyond  his  years,  distinguished  alike  by  the  beauty 
of  his  person  and  by  his  courtly  grace.  These 
are  not  the  qualities  for  which  archbishops  are 
selected  now,  and  probably  some  one  would  be 
found  to  say  of  him,  as  William  m  said  of  Bishop 
Walker,  that  he  had  better  have  remained  in  his 
diocese  than  have  rushed  to  arms,  wielding  the 
sword  of  the  flesh  instead  of  that  of  the  spirit.  On 
the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  oft-told  tale  of 
Flodden  without  sharing  in  the  profound  melan- 
choly that  breathes  through  the  old  Scottish  song, 
"I  have  heard  of  a  lilting,"  which  some  may 
remember  to  have  heard  Wilson  sing  with  exqui- 
site pathos,  and  a  voice  that  has  left  its  echoes  in 
many  an  English  as  well  as  Scottish  heart  and 
ear. 

Of  the  scenery  described   in  Marmion,  Sibyl's 
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Well,  Ford  Castle,  and  Norbam's  castled  steep 
.are  visible — the  two  former  in  a  restored  form,  the 
latter  in  ruins.  The  old  castle  at  Etal  is  also  in 
ruins.  Twizel  Bridge  is  still  standing,  spans  the 
Till  as  of  yore,  and  carries  the  turnpike.  Twizel 
Castle,  a  mere  shell  of  modern  construction,  rears 
its  uninhabited  mass  into  the  air,  soon  to  be  pulled 
down.  Ford  Castle  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  though 
not  actually  a  ruin,  within  recent  memory.  It  has 
been  restored  by  the  present  possessor,  who,  while 
scrupulously  retaining  the  character  of  the  ancient 
building,  has  made  it  answer  all  the  demands  of 
modern  taste  and  refinement.  The  room  which 
King  James  occupied  before  the  battle  is  pre- 
served, with  an  inscription  recording  the  fact. 
Lady  Heron's  Tower  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
king's  fair  hostess.  The  square  court-yard  is 
■entered  by  a  massive  gateway,  with  a  portcullis, 
and  the  castle,  like  most  of  the  border  fortresses, 
is  of  solid  masonry  with  square  towers.  Close  by 
it  is  the  old  church,  with  its  primitive  belfry  and 
Early  English  windows.  The  rectory,  which  was 
in  close  proximity,  is  now  removed.  The  modem 
rectory,  higher  up  the  hill,  is  approached  by  a 
drive,  and  is  sheltered  towards  the  north-east  by 
a  belt  of  fir  and  beech  plantation.  The  view  from 
the  windows  over  the  plain  of  Milfield  towards 
the  Cheviots  is  one  to  be  remembered.  Few 
countries  can  boast  of  finer  colouring  than  this 
part  of  Northumberland.  The  contrast  between 
the  dark  fir  woods  that  skirt  the  Till,  and  the 
golden  cornfields  and  meadow-lands,  with  the 
purple  hills  in  the  distance,  and  Flodden's  rounded 
hill  surrounded  with  dark  pines  on  the  right,  is 
delightful  to  the  eye.  And  the  village  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  its  position.  The  principal  street 
■consists  of  a  double  row  of  cottages,  built  of  ex- 
cellent stone,  and  adorned  with  gardens,  occupied 
by  the  retainers  of  the  castle.  There  are  also  a 
few  shops.  Public-houses  there-are  none.  In  a 
central  space  is  erected  a  monument  to  the  second 
marquis,  Henry,  by  his  widow.  An  elegant  foun- 
tain, with  a  pillar,  is  surmounted  by  a  guardian 
angel.  Close  by  are  the  schools,  erected  by  the 
marchioness,  and  furnished  with  alt  the  requisites 
for  sound  instruction — maps  and  desks,  and  easels 
for  the  drawing- school.  The  children  come  from 
considerable  distances  to  school,  not  creeping 
like  snails  unwillingly,  but  trudging  along  with 
cheerful  faces,  and  satchels  for  their  daily  course 
of  teaching.  The  principal  room  in  the  school  is 
adorned  with  paintings,  the  works  of  the  mar- 
chioness. To  use  Mr.  Ruskin's  words  relating  to 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice — no  school  in  Europe  has  a 
more  glorious  Bible  for  the  young  to  dwell  upon 
and  familiarise  their  minds,  through  the  eye,  with 
some  of  the  leading  personages  and  events  in 
Scripture  history. 

These  paintings  are  executed  apparently  in 
tempera.  They  cover  the  walls  above  the  dado 
or  line  of  wainscot,  and  are  adapted  to  the  spaces 
left  by  the  windows. 

As  a  means  of  instruction  they  must  be  very 
valuable.  Any  teacher  familiar  with  the  Bible 
history  could,  without  fail,  interest  the  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  the  school  with  descriptions  of 
the   scenes    in  the   lives   of  the  patriarchs   and 


prophets  and  inspired  men,  who  are  represented 
on  the  walls.  And  the  two  scenes  chosen  from 
the  life  of  Christ — the  one  representing  Him  a? 
gathering  young  children  around  Him,  the  other 
exhibiting  Himself  in  his  early  youth  surrounded 
by  the  Jewish  teachers,  hearing  them,  and  asking 
them  questions — must  be  considered  as  eminent  In- 
appropriate. Artistically  these  designs  are  remark- 
able for  the  general  breadth  of  treatment  and  free- 
dom of  handling.  If  in  some  instances  they  fall 
short  of  academic  perfection,  they  never  err  from 
want  of  adequate  conception,  or  littleness  of  aim 
or  style.  They  remind  one  in  many  particulars  of 
the  great  Italian  fresco  painters.  The  heads  have 
dignity  and  grace ;  the  attitudes  are  natural ;  the 
action  is  dramatic;  there  is  a  freshness  and 
originality  in  many  of  the  designs  which  is  very 
noteworthy.  All  these  merits  the  wall-paintings 
of  Lady  Waterford  undoubtedly  have.  The  figures 
are  mainly  from  living  models,  many  of  the 
children  having  their  youthful  portraits  taken,  and 
among  the  heads  of  the  elders  may  be  detected 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  both  male 
and  female. 

Ford  and  its  neighbourhood  are  famous  for 
fine  specimens  of  manly  and  womanly  forms. 
They  are  an  interesting  people;  they  are  very 
intelligent  and  independent;  many  of  them  are 
Presbyterians,  like  their  neighbours  over  the 
border. 

One  place  in  the  neighbourhood  deserves  a  line 
of  notice— Palinsburn,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Askew. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Paulinus,  who  in  the 
bum  of  that  ilk  baptized  many  Northumbrian 
converts.  It  is  best  known  to  the  passers-by  as  a 
breeding-place  for  sea-birds.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer countless  gulls  and  other  birds  may  be  seen 
hovering  around  the  lake,  or  resting  on  its  waters, 
or  sitting  on  their  eggs  among  the  rushes.  Their 
families  once  reared,  they  fly  off  to  the  coast,  return- 
ing again  with  great  regularity  to  their  native 
haunts. 

Yetholme,  on  the  Scottish  border,  is  another 
noteworthy  place.  It  has  been  for  many  years 
the  residence  of  a  tribe  of  gipsies,  who  have  a 
king  or  queen.  The  last  gipsy  king  was  Will  F.in. 
who  died  at  a  great  age.  They  now  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  a  queen  named  Esther  Blyttie. 
For  some  time  past  the  society  has  been  disin- 
tegrated through  intermarriage  or  emigration,  but 
they  still  give  a  character  to  the  place,  retaining 
as  they  do  the  outward  features  and  character- 
istics of  their  race.  . 

The  climate  of  this  district  is  less  severe  than 
many  imagine.  In  ordinary  years  the  proximity 
of  the  sea  tends  to  preserve  a  tolerably  even  tem- 
perature. But  the  three  last  winters  have  been 
very  severe,  and  not  only  the  imported  ever- 
greens— the  laurels  and  cypresses — but  the  holly 
and  yew,  which  are  indigenous,  and  of  the 
deciduous  trees,  the  oak,  suffered  greatly,  espe- 
cially in  the  plains.  The  hardy  sycamores,  the 
beech,  ash,  wych  elm,  willow,  and  poplar,  seemed 
to  have  escaped.  But  the  gorse  was  in  many 
cases  dried  up  and  blasted,  as  by  fire. 

The  sporting  characteristics  of  the  country  are 
pretty  well  known.     Northumberland  has  sent  out 
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as  many  hard  and  good  riders  as  any  county  in 
England,  and  it  is  only  a  year  or  two  since  a  cor- 
respondent of  tlic  "  Held  "  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Grey,  of  Milfietd,  leading  the  van  in  a 
long  and  severe  run  with  the  Quorn  hounds,  and 
moralised  on  the  decay  of  vigour  in  the  Midland 
counties,  when  a  sexagenarian  horseman  from  the 
Vale  of  Till  could  show  the  way  to  the  best  riders 
from  Melton.  Game  abounds  in  the  district, 
without  any  excessive  preserving.  All  the  waters 
which  run  into  the  Tweed  are  well  stocked  with 
trout.  The  pike  keep  them  down  in  the  still  parts, 
but  there  arc  plenty  of  "  streams  **  which  do  not 
suit  the  sluggish  nature  of  the  pike. 

Lady  Watcrford  has  done  what  the  com- 
missioners.recommended,  in  having  a  fish  ladder 
made  at  the  Forge  about  half  a  mile  below  Ford 
Bridge.  Here  may  be  seen  in  a  moderate  flood 
numbers  of  sea  trout  and  some  salmon  ascending. 
What  becomes  of  them  all  it  is  hard  to  say.  Some 
are  caught  in  the  higher  waters  of  the  Till,  a  few 
in  the  Glen. 

Nowhere  in  England  can  a  better  dressed, 
better  educated,  and  more  respectable  peasantry 
be  found  than  in  Northumberland.  The  wages 
have  been  good  for  several  generations.  The  race 
has  been  well  nurtured,  and  not  starved,  or  forced 
to  emigrate.  In  the  life  of  "  John  Grey  of  Dil- 
ston,"  to  whom  his  native  county  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity,  a  sketch  is  given  of  the  condition  of 
the  farm  labourer  in  Northumberland,  including  his 
wages,  the  system  of  hiring,  and  the  state  of  edu- 
cation. To  the  truth  of  this  account  satisfactory 
testimony  has  been  borne  by  Mr.  Joseph  Henley, 
in  a  blue  book,  describing  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  the  northern  counties.  He  was  appa- 
rently impressed,  before  he  visited  Northumber- 
land, with  the  idea  that  field-work  was  degrading 
to  women.  His  experience  of  the  facts  led  him 
to  form  a  different  estimate.  He  saw  women  well 
dressed,  with  strong  boots  and  gloves,  and  sun- 
bonnets,  working  in  the  hayfields  or  among  the 
com.  There  was  no  appearance  of  fatigue,  the 
result  of  long  hours  ;  but  the  women,  young  and 
middle  aged,  worked  cheerfully  for  a  limited  time, 
and  did  not  neglect  their  household  duties.  He 
added  that  he  found  them  a  decent,  sober,  and 
religious  people,  though  not,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  added,  greatly  attached  to  church  ordinances. 
Every  cottage  had  its  Bible,  and  the  standard  of 
education  was  unusually  high. 

On  the  whole  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
neighbourhood  where  the  privileges  of  landowners 
are  better  harmonised  with  their  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  or  where  there  is  more  reason  for 
the  existence  of  that  happy  state  of  mutual  rela- 
tions which  Lord  Macaulay  described  in  his  well- 
known  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," — 

"  When  the  poor  man  loved  the  rich. 
And  the  ilch  man  loved  the  pour." 

We  must  not  conclude  without  some  reference 
to  the  religious  condition  of  the  district,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  Methodist  revival, 
which  has  left  a  marked  influence  on  the  people. 

Many  years  after  John  Wesley's  death  there 
came  to  Milfield  one  of  the  Methodist  preachers. 


The  spiritual  destitution  of  the  border  country  was 
at  that  time  great.  Neither  the  Episcopal  nor  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  giving  noteworthy  signs 
of  life.  To  this  district  came,  I  believe  from 
Alnwick,  a  Wesleyan  evangelist.  It  was  the  depth 
of  winter.  The  Till  was  frozen  over,  and  the 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground.  The  preacher 
tried  to  gather  together  a  congregation  in  a  bam 
or  outhouse — for  chapel  there  was  none.  His 
words  fell  on  hard  ground.  He  spoke  apparently 
to  deaf  ears  and  dead  hearts.  It  was  a  time  of 
Teligious  lethargy.  Chalmers  and  Irving  were 
then  preparing  for  their  work,  and  there  had  been 
no  evangelist  in  that  wild  country  within  the 
memory  of  man.  But  the  message  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  unheeded.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  a  way  which  the  preacher  could  not  fore- 
see, and  possibly  never  knew  of.  Hearing  of  the 
difficulties  their  brother  met  with,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  body  advised  him  that  he 
could  expect  no  success  in  Glendale,  and  that  he 
had  better  betake  himself  somewhere  else.  To 
this  he  replied,  that  he  would  obey  their  orders, 
but  that  if  his  own  will  were  concerned,  he  would 
not  leave  his  charge,  though  no  one  should  offer 
to  take  him  in,  but  he  would  sleep  at  night  by  the 
dyke  side  in  the  snow,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  if 
,  he  could  win  one  soul  for  Him.  And  he  did  win 
one  soul,  and  more.  These  words  were  repeated 
to  a  young  girl,  who  was  then  nurse  to  the  children 
of  Mr.  Grey,  of  Milfield  Hill.  She  was  then  in 
attendance  at  the  bedside  of  her  mistress,  who 
was  ill,  conversing  with  her  about  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  weather,  etc.  She  happened  to 
mention  the  saying  of  the  poor  evangelist,  which 
had  been  reported  in  the  village.  The  lady  and 
the  nurse  looked  at  each  other  with  wonder,  and 
said  to  each  other,  "  What  kind  of  motive  must 
this  be  that  induces  a  man  to  act  and  speak  in 
such  a  way  ?  "  And  they  felt  and  said  to  each 
other,  "There  is  something  more  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  than  we  have  ever  thought  of." 
Then  Mrs.  Grey  said,  "  Make  haste  and  go  to  the 
village  and  ask  the  poor  man  to  stay  with  us-;  for 
he  is  a  good  man  and  worthy  to  be  received  with 
honour."  But  it  was  too  late.  The  evangelist 
had  gone.  However,  a  portion  of  the  living  seed 
had  fallen  into  good  ground.  The  word  remained 
after  the  preacher  had  departed.  Jane,  the  nurse, 
spoke  to  others  of  the  strength  of  affection  the 
evangelist  had  shown.  They  also  were  all  silent. 
First  curiosity,  and  then  a  thirst  for  religious 
teaching  began  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  By  degrees  the  general  population  of 
Glendale  was  awakened  out  of  the  formality  and 
deep  ignorance  they  were  in  before.  Wesleyan 
ministers  came  to  the  place,  now  reported  of  as 
giving  signs  of  life,  and  a  humble  little  meeting- 
house became  the  birthplace  of  many  souls.  Some, 
who  are  now  living,  remember  going  there  as 
little  children,  with  their  hymn-books,  and  nose- 
gays of  rue  and  marigolds,  to  attend  their  earliest 
church  services.  When  the  congregations  were 
too  large  for  the  meeting-house,  which  often  hap- 
pened in  summer,  they  adjourned  to  the  fields. 
At  these  camp  meetings  might  be  seen  the  nigged 
Cheviot  shepherds  with  their  dogs,  and  earnest 
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seekers  after  truth  from  the  neighbouring  country. 
Finding  there  was  a  demand  for  larger  accommo- 
dation, Mr.  Grey  built  a  chapel  in  place  of  the  old 
meeting-house,  which  is  a  place  of  worship  to  this 
day.  Besides  this,  the  schoolroom,  built  by  Mr. 
Grey's  successor,  has  been  licensed  for  Church  of 
England  services,  and  is  used  as  a  district  chapel 
for  Kirk  Newton.  Recollections  of  harvest-time 
dwell  in  the  memory  of  those  who  formerly  lived 
at  Milfield.  The  people  coming  home  in  the 
evenings,  after  their  day's  work  was  over,  joined 
in  groups,  singing  the  hymns  which  the  Wesleyans 
had  taught  them  to  use  ;  and  thus  the  busy  happy 
day  of  voluntary  labour  was  crowned  in  the  even- 
ing by  united  prayer  and  psalmody.  One  anec- 
dote may  serve  to  show  the  reality  of  religious 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  One  evening 
on  the  road  to  Wooler,  a  young  woman  was 
observed  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  her  companions, 
and  retire  into  a  field.  On  being  questioned 
about  her  motive,  she  answered,  "that  her  heart 
was  so  full,  that  she  could  not  bide  with  the  other 
folk,  but  just  dropped  behind  to  pour  out  her  soul 
to  God." 

The  master,  Mr.  Grey,  helped  all  religious 
movements,  not  only  by  his  sympathy,  but  by 
active  co-operation.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  he 
went  to  address  the  people  in  far-off  groups  of 
cottages  among  the  hills.  If  it  is  asked  whether 
there  are  any  abiding  fruits  of  this  revival,  I  will 
answer  by  quoting  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses, Sir  Francis  Doyle  in  18+2,  and  Mr.  Henley 
in  1868. 

Sir  F.  Doyle  reports:  "What  I  saw  of  the 
northern  peasantry  impressed  me  very  strongly  in 
their  favour.  They  are  very  intelligent,  sober,  and 
courteous  in  their  manner.  Their  courtesy,  how- 
ever, is  not  cringing,  but  coupled  with  a  manly  inde- 
pendence of  demeanour  ;  added  to  this,  crime,  as 
from  the  annals  of  the  northern  circuit  I  was  pre- 
viously aware,  is  all  but  unknown  in  agricultural 
Northumberland." 

And  Mr.  Henley,  twenty-six  years  later,  reports : 
"All  the  people  at  Milfield  could  read  and  write. 
It  must  be  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  has  not  educa- 
tion. The  following  fact  was  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  Young,  thirty-eight  years  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Beliingham:  '  A  few  shepherds  on  the 
hills  keep  a  schoolmaster  among  them,  and  they 
lately  commissioned  me  to  procure  for  them  copies 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cassar.  Of  these  people 
one  family  come  nine  miles  to  church  on  foot ; 
one  is  a  woman,  the  rest  are  men.  They  are  a 
remarkably  sober  race,  rarely  touching  beer  at 
their  work,  and  they  bear  a  high  character  for 
honesty.  Crime  of  a  serious  character  may  be 
said  hardly  to  exist  among  them,  as  is  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  the  Wooler  Petty  Sessional  Divi- 
sion 1 ' " 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Glendale  may  compare  favourably  with  other  parts 
of  England  in  respect  of  the  morality  and  state  of 
education  of  the  people.  And  this  was  owing  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  good  influence  of  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries,  who  at  a  time  when  the 
clergy  were  very  supine,  feeding  their  flocks  "  wi' 
a  loom   spoon,"   as   the   Scotch    say,  came  and 


known  "Free  Kirk"  ministers,  who  married  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Grey,  paid  many  visits  to  Glendale,  and  used 
to  preach  in  the  village.  Whether  the  celebrated 
Edward  Irving  ever  came  there  himself,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  But  his  followers 
carried  on  the  form  of  worship  called  by  them  the 
Primitive  Apostolic  in  the  north  of  Northumber- 
land. A  notable  adhesion  was  that  of  Mr.  Sit- 
well,  of  Bannoor  Castle,  who  was  a  great  bunting 
man,  and  who  had  resisted  for  some  time  the  in- 
fluences which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  by  some  of  living's  disciples.  One  day  when 
he  was  out  with  the  hounds  he  suddenly  stopped, 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  prayed  to  God  for  pardon  for  his  sins. 
After  his  fit  of  mental  agony  was  over,  and  he 
found  peace  in  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, he  became  a  devoted  follower  of  Irving,  and 
a  pillar  of  the  sect  which  bore  his  name.  Ho 
showed  great  evangelistic  zeal,  and  all  the  country 
between  Ford  and  Berwick  having  heard  of  his 
remarkable  conversion,  paid  attention  to  him. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  went 
up  to  London  to  hear  Irving,  in  the  chapel  in 
which  Carlyle  describes  him  preaching,  at  a  time 
when  his  sect  had  not  developed  the  extravagan- 
cies for  which  they  were  afterwards  known.  I 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  supposed  gift  of  tongues, 
of  which  a  brief  account  is  given  by  Carlyle. 

The  country  which  has  been  described  in  this 
paper  is  likely  to  be  opened  out  to  visitors  by  a 
railway,  which  has  been  long  projected,  but,  owing 
.to  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  principal  land- 
owners, has  been  hitherto  delayed.  Its  advantages 
will  be  chiefly  felt  by  the  agricultural  population  ; 
but  residents  in  towns  will  be  benefited  in  no 
small  measure  by  freer  access  to  a  part  of  the 
country  which  retains  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Borderland,  and  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary,  the  artist,  and  the  sportsman. 


The  Traffle  in  TortoUes.— The  British  Consul  at  Mogadore. 
in  a  recent  report,  draws  attention  to  a  curious  item  of 
export,  namely,  that  of  tortoises.  The  shipments  of  these 
creatures  in  1881,  it  seems,  showed  a  slight  increase  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year-  There  were  thirteen  barrels, 
containing  about  3,000  tortoises,  (he  total  value  of  which 
amounted  tOj£l6.  "These  wretched  animals,"  hex  Majesty's 
Consul  writes,  "are  closely  packed  in  barrels,  and  then  sent 
without  auy  food  on  a  voyage  of  about  three  weeks' duration. 
As  might  be  expected,  many  of  them  frequently  die  on  the 
voyage,  and  should  a  barrel  become  offensive,  its  contents  are 
thrown  overboard  at  shipper's  risk  and  eipense.  Public 
attention  has  even  been  called  to  this  cruel  traffic  in  London, 
casks  of  tortoises  having  been  found,  I  believe,  lying  un- 
claimed at  the  docks,  with  many  of  the  inmates  dead  and  m 
a  putrid  condition.  It  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  trade,  being 
small,  incapable  of  larger  development,  involving  an  immense 
amount  of  cruelty  to  numbers  of  helpless  and  harmless 
animals,  and  yielding  no  substantial  profit."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Consul's  denunciation  of  this  trade,  supported 
by  public  opinion,  will  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  traffic,  which  is  in  the  hands  chiefly  of  a  few  London 
dealers,  who  supply  the  hawken.  Most  of  the  tortoises  are 
infested  by  loathsome  parasites.  If  allowed  the  run  of  a 
garden  they  destroy  young  plants,  and  give  more  trouble  thao 
pleasure. 


THE    PERSIAN    COURIER. 


ONE  morning  the  grand  vizier  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  on  coming  from  a  grave  conference 
with  his  Magnificence,  regained  the  apart- 
ments he  occupied  in  the  palace  at  Teheran,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

The  first  concern  of  this  minister  was  to  sum- 
mon one  of  the  couriers  attached  to  his  personal 
service,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  messen- 
ger arrived. 

He  was  a  smart,  active  fellow,  wonderfully 
adapted  for  the  singular  profession  that  he  exer- 
cised. He  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  the  plain  tunic,  closed  around  his  body 
by  a  leathern  girdle,  revealed  a  stout  frame,  and 
limbs  fit  for  any  undertaking. 

At  the  sight  of  him  an  animated  and  almost 
joyous  look  lighted  up  the  pale  face  of  the  grand 

"Ismael,"  said  he,  "you  owe  to  my  kindness 
ihe  employment  which  enables  you  to  live.  You 
have  often  assured  me  of  your  devotedness ;  the 
lime  is  come  to  prove  it.    Are  you  ready  ? " 

"  Speak,"  replied  Ismael,  simply. 

"  Brigands  have  invaded  and  are  ravaging  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  accused 
of  weakness.  My  enemies  do  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  me  of  being  the  secret  partisan  of  the  old 
pretensions  of  Timour-Khan,  whose  malignant 
genius  does  not  cease  to  plot  against  us.  Our 
prince,  cruelly  influenced,  has  just  said  to  me," 
*  If  forty-eight  hours  more  pass  without  my  know- 
ing positively  the  state  of  things,  you  will  pay  with 
with  your  head,  Mirza,  for  a  silence  which  I  look 
upon  as  treason,  because  it  prevents  the  needed 
reinforcement  of  the  troops  that  you  pretend  to 
have  sent  off  in  sufficient  number  against  these 
bandits.'  Go,  then,  Ismael;  it  is  but  too  true 
that  this  business  has  been  somewhat  neglected. 
Where  shall  we  search  for  the  camp  of  Sur-Mo- 
hammed,  who  commands  our  troops  ?  I  myself 
do  not  know.  Find  it.  Speak  to  the  general, 
and  return  quickly  with  the  instructions  he  gives 
you,  and  according  to  which  I  will  send  or  not 
reinforcements.  Does  this  mission  terrify  you  ?" 
asked  the  vizier,  seeing  Ismael  silent. 

"  No ;  but  only  two  days  for  a  double  journey, 
«f  which  we  do  not  know  the  length  !  "  remarked 
the  courier. 

"A  faithful  account  in  forty-eight  hours,  or 
death ;  such  is  the  terrible  word  of  the  prince," 
repeated  the  poor  vizier,  groaning. 

"  Very  well,  then." 

"  Will  you  return  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fatal  hour  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  swear  it." 

"Ah!"  said  the  vizier,  with  tears;  "do  this, 
Ismael,  and  my  gratitude  will  be  without  bounds." 

"That  is  enough." 

Ismael  left  the  palace  like  a  man  for  whom  from 
that  time  every  minute  would  have  untold  value. 


In  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwards  a  horseman 
was  galloping  at  full  speed  from  the  splendid 
capital  of  Persia.  Ismael  had  only  sufficient  time 
to  inform  his  family,  which  he  was  not  quite  sure 
of  seeing  again.  The  steed  that  carried  him  was 
an  Arabian  horse  answering  to  the  name  of 
Giafar.  The  noble  beast,  finding  no  restraint  in 
the  open  country,  bounded  over  the  space  with 
the  lightness  of  a  gazelle. 

Some  explanation  here  becomes  necessary. 

Persia,  an  arid  country,  is  in  some  respects 
under  the  influence  of  several  climates.  There 
are  either  flat  solitudes  or  mountains  separated  by 
deep  ravines  or  by  large  valleys.  These  moun- 
tains are  so  high  that,  notwithstanding  the  insup- 
portable heat  that  reigns  below,  the  summits  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow.  We  may  add  that 
between  these  extremes,  the  steppe  or  upland 
plateau  and  the  mountain,  there  occur  diversities 
of  surface  so  dangerous  in  many  ways,  that  a  soli- 
tary traveller  on  foot  could  hardly  hope  to  sur- 
mount them.  Indeed,  where  a  physical  obstacle 
does  not  suddenly  present  itself,  a  danger  not 
less  terrible  all  at  once  appears.  A  wild  beast 
sometimes  rushes  more  willingly  on  the  animal 
than  on  the  rider ;  sometimes  even  the  snort  or 
the  step  of  a  horse  excites  the  attention  of  a  fero- 
cious creature  which  the  passing  of  a  man  would 
have  left  asleep. 

Thus  we  understand  why  at  a  certain  point 
Ismael  abandoned  his  steed,  and  undertook  on 
foot  long  courses.  For  such  a  good  walker  has 
no  other  care  than  that  of  his  own  safety,  a  care 
which  is  still  certainly  enough  to  occupy  him. 

In  traversing  on  horseback  the  vast  plain, 
Ismael  well   knew  that    the   latter  part  of   his 

J'oumey  would  be  the  most  difficult ;  therefore  he 
lastencd  his  course,  in  order  to  have  as  much 
time  as  possible  on  the  uncertain  road  he  must 
pursue  alone  —  uncertain,  we  say,  because  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  troops  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment made  some  delay  inevitable. 

Arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  beginning  of  what 
we  shall  call  the  Dangerous  Rocks,  the  hero  of 
this  story  halted,  after  riding  at  full  gallop  nearly 
two  hours. 

Giafar  certainly  never  in  so  short  a  time  covered 
so  long  a  course.  The  noble  animal  was  white 
with  foam. 

Ismael  knew  what  to  do  on  gaining  this  spot. 
There  was  a  cave,  or  natural  grotto,  enlarged  by 
the  strokes  of  the  mattock,  which  sheltered  an 
old  herdsman,  for  whose  support  a  poor  flock  was 
sufficient. 

This  grotto,  isolated  by  means  of  a  wooden 
bridge  made  over  a  ravine  and  easy  to  be  drawn 
bfcck  towards  the  rocks  near  it,  offered  a  secure 
wfuge,  where  Giafar  had  been  more  than  once  on 
former  journeys  regaled  with  rice  and  maize 
whilst  awaiting  for  ihe  return  of  his  master. 


THE  PERSIAN  COURIER. 


"  Father,"  said  Ismael,  vaulting  from  his  horse, 
■"  I  have  again  recourse  to  your  kindness." 

"At  your  service,"  said  the  old  man,  who,  re- 
cognising the  messenger,  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
him  welcome  to  his  strange  dwelling. 

An  unexpected  surprise  was  in  reserve  for 
Ismael.  His  host,  naturally  made  the  confidant 
of  his  difficulties,  gave  him  valuable  information. 
The  brigands  sought  for  had  lately  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
■extends  from  the  Dangerous  Rocks.  That  very 
evening,  also,  the  soldiers  of  Sur-Mohammcd  had 
passed  before  the  hut  when  betaking  themselves 
to  the  camp. 

"And,"  added  the  old  herdsman,  "the  scoun- 
drels have  had  the  audacity  lo  rob  me  of  the 
fattest  of  my  lambs." 

"  Ah  I  they  have  been  lately  in  that  part,"  said 
Ismael,  pointing  to  a  place  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  road  he  had  followed  to  come  there. 
"  That  is  worth  knowing.  Thank  you,  father,  and 
adieu  1 " 

"  What,  you  are  going,  then  ?  " 

"Every  minute  is  precious." 

"  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  evening  at  latest,  unless  I  become 
the  victim  of  the  lions,  of  the  jackals,  or  devour- 
ing foes." 

"Are  you  unarmed,  then  ? " 

"  Not  quite,"  said  the  courier,  showing  the 
handle  of  a  poniard  fastened  to  his  girdle,  and 
the  long  and  strong  staff  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"Go,  then,  and  may  Allah  guide  and  protect 
you  ! "  added  he,  in  the  phrase  customary  among 
followers  of  Mohammed,  saying  it  with  grave, 
earnest  tone. 

Ismael  was  off  immediately.  Hastily  drawing 
tight  the  girdle  of  his  tunic,  and  making  a  pace 
which  exhibited  his  natural  fitness  either  for  walk- 
ing fast  or  for  running,  he  scaled  very  nimbly 
the  first  steps  of  the  huge  ladder  of  granite. 
With  firm  step,  with  listening  ear,  and  with  strain- 
ing look  into  the  darkness,  the  courier  soon  dis- 
appeared across  the  numerous  turnings  of  one 
mountain,  beyond  which  there  were  other  ridges 
to  be  climbed. 

The  naked  feet  of  the  messenger  had  at  least 
the  double  advantage  of  being  fitted  to  the  surface 
•of  the  rocks  and  of  making  no  noise ;  but  this 
was  not  enough,  and  the  absence  of  moonlight, 
favourable  in  one  sense,  exposed  him  to  other 
dangers — the  risk  of  falling  over  a  precipice,  or  of 
losing  himself  in  uncertain  paths.  Nevertheless, 
he  still  went  on,  and  seldom  had  his  course  been 
so  rapid,  io  nimble,  or  so  careful. 

Suddenly  our  hero  stopped,  and  strove  to  re- 
press breathing.  At  a  hundred  steps  in  advance 
on  the  road  two  luminous  points  glittered  in  the 
darkness.  If  it  is  only  a  hyena  or  a  jackal,  thinks 
he,  grasping  the  thick  stick  we  have  mentioned,  it 
is  but  a  small  evil ;  but  if  it  is  a  lion,  by  the  beard 
of  Mohammed  it  is  a  graver  affair. 

The  uncertainty  did  not  last  long.  A  cloud 
opening  very  conveniently,  permits  the  starlight 
to  reveal  a  strange  scene. 

The  animal  perceived  by  Ismael  was  a  lioness, 
■and  some  growlings  around  her,  at  the  bottom  of 


the  ravine,  announced  many  young  lions.  The 
messenger  shuddered  on  seeing  the  restless  mother 
move  towards  him.  Can  he  defend  himself?  In 
the  haste  of  his  departure  he  had  forgotten  to 
carry  any  firearm. 

There  was  not  a  minute  to  be  lost ;  and  yet 
what  was  he  to  do  ?  The  lioness  still  advanced, 
and  to  II  v  was  useless. 

The  remembrance  of  some  adventure  related  in 
his  presence,  or  an  instinctive  inspiration,  offered 
to  Ismael  an  unexpected  succour.  Being  certain 
that  the  wild  beast  had  not  seen  him,  he  drew  his 
poniard  and  held  himself  firm,  after  having 
quietly  taken  a  suitable  position  in  case  of  an 
attack. 

Surprised  by  the  bright  gleam  of  the  weapon, 
the  lioness  checked  her  speed,  approached  with 
caution,  passed  around  Ismael  whilst  examining 
him.  Was  it  that  she,  too,  hesitated  to  touch  a 
defenceless  and  unaggressive  foe  ? 

The  courier  repressed  the  palpitations  of  his 
heart  in  cherishing  this  happy  thought.  Notwith- 
standing that,  could  he  expect  that  the  animal 
would  move  off  soon  if  he  himself  moved  ?  Was 
it  his  motionless  state  that  protected  him  P  A 
moment  dispelled  this  illusion.  On  the  contrary, 
a  gaping  throat,  a  hollow  growl,  forewarned  the 
unhappy  Ismael  of  the  imminence  of  terrible 
danger! 

But  a  providential  intervention  was  to  save  the 
man.  At  the  moment  when  the  ferocious  beast, 
returning  to  its  instinctive  desire,  undoubtedly 
showed  the  intention  of  making  an  end  of  him, 
the  sharp  report  of  a  gun  was  heard.  It  was  fired 
at  a  distance,  no  doubt,  but  the  report  was  suffi- 
cient to  frighten  the  young  Lions,  and  they  began 
to  roar.  This  was  sufficient  to  attract  their 
mother,  and,  anxious  for  their  safety,  she  bounded 
off  towards  them. 

Ismael  instantly  hastened  his  flight.  This  might 
be  only  a  reprieve,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  this  report  of  firearms  told  him  the 
place  that  he  wanted  to  reach.  "  The  Persian  army 
is  beyond  the  ravines  which  extend  there  to  my 
right.  Go  on,  Ismael ;  a  little  more  courage,  and 
your  benefactor  will  owe  his  life  to  you  I " 

Stimulated  with  energy  by  this  thought,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  to  reach  the  place. 

Imprudent  man  I  What  he  had  taken  for  the 
army  of  Sur-Mohammed  was  that  of  the  enemies 
of  his  country  I  When  he  found  out  his  error 
he  was  scarcely  twenty  paces  from  a  sentinel. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  said  the  sentinel. 

Ismael  did  not  reply ;  he  reckoned  on  his  legs 
to  withdraw  him  from  danger.  A  second  report 
was  heard.  Ismael  l\ad  not  been  touched.  Already 
too  distant  for  the  sentinel  to  think  of  pursuing 
him,  he  thought  himself  safe.  Not  at  all !  A 
bend  of  the  ground,  together  with  the  obscurity  of 
the  sky,  concealed  from  him  another  soldier  in  a 
sentry-box. 

"Who  is  there?" 

The  same  silence.  What  can  a  man  say  who  is 
flying?  A  gunshot  rent  the  air.  This  one  did 
not  entirely  miss  its  aim.  The  courier,  struck  on 
the  shoulder,  involuntarily  uttered  a  cry.  Many 
soldiers  rushed  after  the  fugitive. 


THE  PERSIAN  COURIER. 


Encircled  on  all  sides,  and  fearing  to  expose 
himself  to  the  lioness  and  her  young,  the  vizier's 
messenger  was  soon  at  his  wits'  end  to  know 
where  to  thrust  his  head. 

Suddenly  the  way  was  barred  against  him  by  a 
dark  and  gaping  abyss.  Is  this  a  very  deep  place, 
or  one  of  only  moderate  depth,  from  which  he 
might  get  out  ?  Ismael  knows  nothing  about  it, 
and  does  not  even  think  of  finding  out. 

Between  certain  death,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  continue  to  pursue  him,  and 
destruction  less  certain  in  the  horrible  gap,  our 
hero  does  not  hesitate  an  instant.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  leap ! 


IT  was  just  past  midnight.  The  sky  was  without 
a  star ;  dark  and  thick  clouds  made  the 
obscurity  more  intense.  But  on  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill  the  soldiers  of  the  Shah  of  Persia 
could  be  seen  encamped.  Many  fires  were  care- 
fully kept  up,  as  much  to  show  the  enemy  that 
they  were  on  guard  against  them  as  to  keep  fierce 
prowling  animals  at  a  distance.  For  the  body  of 
the  army,  it  was  less  a  regular  encampment  than  a 
halt. 

The  task  of  Sur-Mohammed  was  not  so  much 
warfare,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  succession  of  skir-  ' 
mishes,  of  attacks,  of  ambushes,  in  which  the 
stronger  often  became  the  weaker,  and  in  which 
skill,  with  promptness,  ought  always  to  be  a  match 
in  contending  against  the  larger  number  of  an 
enemy.  Thus  it  was  that  the  commander  of  the 
troops  of  the  Shah  very  often  was  exposed  to 
violent  and  sudden  attacks.  We  need  not  add 
that  this  irritation,  well  known  beyond  the  en- 
trenchments, continually  put  on  their  mettle  the 
bold  insurgents  of  whom  Sur-Mohammed  would 
have  so  gladly  cleared  the  country. 

A  combination  of  very  differing  nationalities 
professed  to  obey  a  patriotic  spirit  by  seeking  to 
fix  their  abode  in  Persia,  but,  according  to  the 
Government,  this  pretence  only  concealed  am- 
bitious designs  and  projects  of  murder  and  de- 
vastation. They  were  commanded  by  a  Tadjick, 
or  chief,  who  was  called  Timour-Khan,  as  we  have 
already  said.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
warrior  more  ruthlessly  daring.  The  vindictive 
hatred  and  fiery  ardour  that  animated  him  were 
potent  auxiliaries  to  the  fierce  passions  kindled  in 
the  partisans  whom  he  led  with  rare  ability  and 
skill,  and  who  obeyed  him  implicitly. 

Timour-Khan,  driven  from  India,  or  pretending 
to  consider  himself  so,  ceased  not  to  endeavour  to 
settle  himself  in  Persia.  This  determination 
urged  him  the  more,  as  no  interest  inclined  him 
towards  other  countries.  A  horse,  some  arms, 
and  some  hundreds  of  brave  fellows  like  himself — 
these  were    all  his   wealth.       Such  men   never 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  a  sentinel  announced 
something  extraordinary. 

"Will  the  brigands  dare  to  come  and  attack  us 
even  here?"  asked  the  Persian  general. 

Scarcely  was  he  on  his  feet  before  a  soldier 
appeared. 


"  What  is  going  on  here  ?"  asked  Mohammed. 
"  Why  these  cries  ?  " 

"  A  man  is  come  running.  They  took  him  at 
first  for  a  spy,  but  he  was  soon  recognised.  It  is 
a  courier." 

"  From  the  Government  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Indeed!     Where  is  this  man?" 

"  Enter  !  "  said  the  soldier,  turning  aside  in 
order  to  let  Ismael  pass  into  the  commander's 
presence. 

"  In  what  a  condition  ! "  remarked  Sur-Moham- 
med at  the  sight  of  him. 

"  One  does  not  arrive  here  through  paths  strewn 
with  roses,"  replied  our  hero  with  his  habitual 
boldness,  "but  drenched  with  sweat,  dust,  and 
blood." 

"  Do  you  bring  a  message  from  the  vizier  ?  " 

"  A  verbal  message." 

"  Ah  I    What  is  it  ? " 

"  I  am  come  to  know  how  you  stand  with  the 
enemy,  and  if  your  troops  have  need  of  supplies." 

"A  reinforcement  never  does  harm.  Certainly 
our  soldiers  do  their  best,  but  with  bandits  of  this 
sort,  can  we  know  when  a  war  amongst  brambles 
and  ambuscades  will  terminate  ?" 

"Immediately  after  you  have  given  me  an 
official  answer,  verbal  or  written,  I  shall  depart. 
Unwonted  swiftness  is  required.  The  vizier  ex- 
pects me  to  return  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Still,  you  must  rest,"  said  Sur-Mohammed, 
before  whom  the  messenger  stood  with  great 
uneasiness.  "To  demand  help  of  anyone  pos- 
sessing but  little  cannot  be  done  but  in  a  case  of 
great  necessity.  And  then,  if  I  could  do  without 
it  I  "  said  the  warrior,  to  himself.  "  Would  not  the 
news  of  a  great  victory  have  more  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Magnificence  ?  Two  thousand  reso- 
lute and  disciplined  soldiers  against  a  thousand 
rascals.  This  is  enough,  surely  !  And  yet  this  is 
not  enough,"  added  he,  twisting  his  moustache. 
"  But,  in  fact,"  continued  Sur-Mobammed,  "  the 
battle  we  are  about  to  give  will  decide  the  ques- 

"  And,"  asked  Ismael,  •'  cannot  I  proceed  on 
my  way  hack  until  after  this  battle  ? " 

"  Certainly  not  1  Rest,  messenger,  and  pray 
God  that  victory  may  be  given  us.  A  beam  of  joy 
will  animate  the  face  of  our  sovereign — too  often 
dull  and  severe— -on  the  reception  of  the  written 
message  with  which  I  shall  send  you  for  him. 
This  message  will  ask,  '  Is  there  need  of  fresh 
troops  against  adversaries  who  now  all  sleep  on 
the  field  of  battle  ?'  Then,"  added  Sur-Moham- 
med, elated  by  his  own  words,  "is  thereany  doubt 
that  a  valuable  present  will  become  the  reward  of 
your  zeal  in  conveying  the  welcome  announcc- 

Ismael,  whose  feelings  we  know  with  regard  to 
the  grand  vizier,  his  benefactor,  answered  nothing. 
The  prospect  of  a  long  delay  distressed  him  much, 
and  the  general  had  no  sooner  left  than  the  poor 
fellow  sank,  exhausted  by  weariness  ;  .it  the  same 
time  dark  presentiments  hindered  the  refreshing 
sleep  of  which  he  had  so  much  need. 

Sur-Mohammed  felt  a  kind  of  shame  at  not 
having  already  annihilated  an  enemy  whose  tactics 
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solely  consisted  in  being  frequently  invisible.  This 
war  might  be  very  long,  thought  he.  However, 
the  arrival  of  a  messenger  was  a  very  energetic 
stimulant  for  Mohammed. 

"Cost  what  it  may,"  cried  he,  finishing  a  speech 
intended  to  electrify  his  troops,  "the  sun  must 
to-day  brighten  the  success  of  our  arms  I " 

In  consequence  of  such  a  determination,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  morn  two  thousand  men  of  the  Per- 
sian commander  left  the  strong  heights  where  they 
had  passed  the  night  and  gained  a  plain  not  very 
distant,  beyond  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
brigands  had  encamped  the  evening  before. 
Almost  immediately,  one-half  of  the  army  received 
the  order  for  continuing  the  march  as  far  as  a  hill 
behind  which  Timour-Khan  most  still  be. 

The  scheme  of  Sur-Mohammed  was  to  compel 
the  enemy,  by  a  prompt  attack,  to  rush  across  a 
narrow  gap.  This  would  necessarily  draw  the 
bandits  of  the  Tadjick  into  the  plain  where  the 
Persian  army,  in  two  divisions,  intended  to  de- 
stroy them,  the  two  divisions  uniting  like  the  claws 
of  a  vice. 

Ah  !  but  if  the  general  of  the  Shah  of  Persia 
was  brave,  Timour-Khan,  on  his  side,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  vigilance,  which,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  doubled  his  resources. 

The  thousand  Persian  soldiers  sent  away  hastily 
to  lay  their  ambuscade,  were  scarcely  on  their 
march,  that  is,  separated  from  the  main  body,  as 
his  scouts  had  informed  him,  when  an  ambitious 
project,  quite  worthy  of  an  adventurer  of  his  sort, 
arose  in  the  mind  of  Timour. 

"  They  want  to  surprise  us,"  said  he,  "  draw  us 
into  a  trap  that  we  have  already  a  hundred  times 
avoided.  Now  a  thousand  warriors  in  front  and  a 
thousand  warriors  behind  us — this  would  be  a 
very  grave  affair  for  my  poor  feilows.  But  if, 
anticipating  their  tactics,  we  can  beat  the  soldiers 
on  the  plain  before  the  arrival  of  the  second 
division,  would  not  this  be  a  fine  trick  to  play  on 
his  Magnificence,  the  Shah  of  Persia  ?" 

Timour,  thinking  that  he  was  alone,  uttered  his 
thoughts  aloud.  A  burst  of  laughter  replied  to 
him. 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  he,  turning  towards  an 
ugly,  lame,  and  bow-legged  dwarf,  at  the  sight  of 
whom  one  might  well  fancy  that  it  might  be  a 
gigantic  spider  imperfectly  transformed  into  a 
man,  "  is  it  you,  Nazir  ?  " 

"It  is  myself.     I  know  something  new." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"The  enemy  have  received  a  message,  the 
bearer  of  which,  in  vain  pursued  by  our  men  in 
the  night,  when  he  had  mistaken  his  way,  is  to 
depart  immediately  after  a  battle  to  be  given." 

"  You  have  seen  him  ?  You  have  spoken  to 
him  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  having  gone  in  the  darkness  as  far 
as  a  block  of  granite  behind  which  the  soldiers 
were  talking  who  had  just  introduced  him  to  the 
general,  I  heard  their  conversation." 

"  The  Government  is  about  to  send  reinforce- 
ments ?"  guessed  the  Tadjick. 

"  Yes,  but  Sur-Mohammed  hopes  that  he  has 
no  need  of  them." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  " 


"That  will  depend  on  the  result  of  this  day." 

"  Well,   Nazir,  my  faithful  servant  and  friend. 

the  reinforcements,  if  they  come,  will  arrive  too 

late.    I  hope  too  that  the  enemy  will  not  desire 

After  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  highly 
ironical  tone,  Timour-Khan  turned  towards  his 
lieutenant,  whose  men  were  ready  to  follow  him 
even1  where. 

"  Your  horses ! "  cried  he,  himself  mounting  the 
fiery  and  impatient  animal  that  Nazir,  performing 
the  duty  of  page  after  that  of  spy,  had  some 
difficulty  in  restraining.  "  Your  horses !  my 
friends,  and  take  your  motto  with  me:  'To 
conqueror  to  die!"* 

During  this  time  Sur-Mohammed  was  arranging 
his  men  for  battle.  With  the  large  number  of 
soldiers  showing  a  force  still  superior  to  that  of 
the  Tadjick,  without  counting  the  expeditionary 
force  which  was  to  join  it,  how  could  he  not  expect 
the  success  he  had  sworn  to  obtain  ? 

Suddenly  all  eyes  were  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  the  opening  of  the  mountains,  whence  issued  a 
troop  at  full  speed. 

The  coursers,  excited  by  the  voice  and  by  the 
spur,  cleft  the  space.  The  oblique  rays  of  the- 
rising  sun  glittered  on  the  many-coloured  tinsel, 
the  guns  and  the  lances  of  the  horsemen.  A 
device  performed  on  a  holiday  could  not  present 
a  more  dazzling  sight.  Sur-Mohammed  could 
could  not  doubt  that  these  bold  vagabonds,  sud- 
denly surprised,  were  in  flight.  A  cloud  of  dust 
enveloped  them. 

"That  hinders  them,"  thought  he,  "from  see- 
ing the  formidable  barrier  of  men  which  they  are 
going  to  encounter  as  they  pass  this  way." 

The  same  cloud  of  dust  authorised  the  convic- 
tion that  the  second  division  of  the  army  closely 
followed  the  fugitives,  who  still  advanced  with  the 
giddy  rapidity  of  a  waterspout,  as  if  the  space  was 
open  to  them. 

"  Attention  ! "  commanded  Sur-Mohammed. 
*'  Taken  between  two  fires,  not  one  of  tbese 
brigands  must  escape." 

One  thing,  however,  astonished  him,  and  began 
to  disquiet  him.  A  blast  of  wind,  driving  away 
the  dust,  permitted  him  to  see  beyond  the  horse- 
men of  Timour,  between  whom  and  the  mountain 
was  no  trace  of  the  soldiers  that  had  been  sent  to 
drive  them  towards  the  plain. 

"  What  does  that  mean  ? "  said  he ;  "  Allah  ! 
Allah  !  protect  your  children  !" 

The  affair  was  no  longer  doubtful.  He  must 
act  not  only  for  the  attack  but  also  for  defence. 

In  the  mannerthey  approached,  Timour's  horse- 
men seemed  to  have  wings.  They  were  less  a 
troop  of  men  than  a  terrible  whirlwind.  The 
clash  of  arms  was  joined  to  the  neighing  of  horses. 

The  critical  moment  soon  arrived.  The  shock 
of  the  two  armies  took  place  with  extraordinary 
shouts,  with  which  all  echoes  resounded. 

What  became  of  Ismael  during  this  time  ?  Was 
not  sound  sleep  doubly  forbidden  to  a  man  de- 
sirous not  only  that  Timour-Khan  should  be  beaten, 
but  that  his  defeat  should  be  decided  in  time  that 
the  vizier  might  receive  the  news  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  fixed  ? 
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Ismael  left  the  heap  of  straw,  of  maize,  and  of 
dry  grass  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself,  weary 
and.  suffering  from  the  wound  on  his  shoulder. 
He  climbed  the  heights  which  hung  over  the 
place  where  they  were  fighting  to  the  death. 

No  circumstance  escaped  his  notice. 

Rushing  at  full  speed,  the  fierce  partisans  of 
Timour  found  irresistible  strength  in  the  confi- 
dence of  success.  So  many  blows,  so  many 
victims.  The  horses,  stimulated  by  the  smell  of 
powder  and  the  tumult  of  fighting,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  forming  but  one  party  with  their  able 
riders,  who  were  in  reality  the  sport  of  the  terrible 
dangers  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Here 
and  there  in  the  enemy's  ranks  shone  the  javelins 
and  lances  of  gleaming  metal ;  but  nobody",  not 
even  Sur-Mohammed,  could  compete  in  tact,  in 
skill,  in  dash,  and  especially  in  warlike  intrepidity, 
with  the  Tadjick. 

Timour-Khan,  clothed  in  a  theatrical  fashion, 
always  influencing  the  masses,  was  neither  a  man 
nor  a  centaur — he  was  a  tiger.  Everything  an- 
nounced him,  from  his  dress,  taken  from  the 
spoils  of  the  brigand  of  the  forests,  down  to  the 
mad  exultation  which  he  showed  on  seeing  so 
much  blood  flow. 

A  glance  sufficed  for  Ismacl  to  perceive  the 
disastrous  position.  Mohammed  defended  him- 
self like  a  lion,  but  with  disadvantage. 

Another  hour  of  such  fighting,  and  all  is  lost, 
This  dreadful  thought  inspired  Ismael  with  an 
idea — a  resolution  which  he  alone,  an  excellent 
messenger,  could  accomplish. 

Immediately  he  rushed  off,  descending  one 
mountain  to  climb  another ;  and  certainly,  not- 
withstanding his  recent  exertion,  never  did  our 
hero  show  such  nimbleness.  His  aim  was  to 
reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  expeditionary  army, 
which  probably  was  exhausting  itself  in  tardy  in- 
vestigations on  the  roads,  where  it  was,  more- 
over, easy  to  go  wrong. 

"Ah!f*  thought  he,  "if  I  could  hasten  the 
result  of  this  day,  and  even  decide  the  victory  in 
favour  of  our  soldiers  I"  Did  it  require  more  to 
give  him  wings  ?  However,  an  hour  passed,  and 
nothing  had  changed  the  course  of  events.  The 
poor  soldiers  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  in  despair  at 
not  having  been  able  with  equal  numbers  to  gain 
the  battle,  no  longer  doubted  the  wretched  fate 
that  awaited  them.  Three-fourths  of  them 
perished.  They  sold  their  lives  very  dearly. 
Those  that  remained  desired  only  a  speedy  death, 
leaving  after  it  an  honourable  fame. 

Sur-Mohammed,  ashamed,  disconsolate,  en- 
raged, would  have  given  his  life  a  hundred  times 
in  exchange  for  those  who  had  fallen. 

"It  is  all  over,  then!"  he  cried,  in  a  lamentable 
tone,  plucking  his  beard,  the  sure  sign  of  rage 
and  despair;  "victory escapes  me,  and  we  are  all 
going  to  perish  under  the  blows  of  these  bandits  ! 
Allah  !  Allah  !  Is  it  thus,  then,  that  thou  hearest 
our  ardent  prayers  1  Is  it  thus,  then,  that  thou 
protectest  thy  fervent  and  faithful  worshippers  I  " 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  a  great  shout  seemed  to 
announce  the  fearful  result  of  the  day.  Oh ! 
astonishing !  The  enemy's  troop  had  taken  flight 
with  the  same  precipitation  in  which  it  had  come. 


And  what  was  seen  in  its  place  ?  The  division  of 
the  army  that  was  thought  to  be  lost  in  the 
mountains.  The  arrival  of  these  fresh  foes  made 
Timour,  who  had  lost  half  his  men,  decide  to 
retreat  to  the  dark  defiles,  which  would  serve  him 
both  for  security  and  for  repairing  his  shattered 
force. 

Now,  as  joyful  in  success  as  he  was  depressed 
a  short  time  ago  in  difficulty,  Sur-Mohammed 
wished  to  know  all  the  circumstances. 

1'he  lieutenant,  charged  with  an  undertaking 
rendered  impracticable  by  material  difficulties, 
told  him  how,  having  mistaken  his  road  in  a  kind 
of  labyrinth,  he  would  hav«  been  lost  but  for 
Ismael. 

On  learning  what  he  owed  to  the  courageous 
courier,  Mohammed  had  not  language  to  thank 

"I  have  only  done  my  duty,"  said  Ismael, 
modestly. 

"  Well,  but  that  alone  merits  a  recompense." 

"  The  Only  one  that  I  am  ambitious  of,"  replied 
the  devoted  servant  of  the  grand  vizier,  "  is  the 
permission  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  Te- 
heran. Will  the  reply  transmitted  to  the  vizier 
be  a  verbal  one  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have,  besides  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
complete  my  work,  to  secure  to  you  the  reward 
for  service  rendered." 

"As  you  please;  but  still,  let  me  depart  soon, 
and  on  my  part  I  will  thank  you." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Ismael  left  the 
army,  closely  pressing  in  his  bosom  the  parchment 
on  which  Sur-Mohammed  had  hastily  drawn  some 
lines  addressed  to  the  grand  vizier,  announcing 
the  flight  of  the  enemy. 


if  or  belonging  to  the  desert."  The  term  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  those  who  inhabit  or  wander  over  the  desert,  n-i 
contrasted  with  those  who  live  in  towns  or  villages.  Tho 
Bedouins  are  all  nomads,  whether  of  Ishmaeiite  blood  or  not. 
Such  wanderers  there  were  probably  before  Ishrnael  Was 
bom,  although  his  seed  afterwards  formed  a  luge  portion  of 
the  nomad  race.  All  the  Bedouin  are  nominally  Moslem, 
and  all  speak  Arabic  and  Arabic  only.  There  are  many 
Arabs  in  Egypt  settled  in  Egypt  as  Fellaheen,  but  for  the 
most  part  half-breeds,  and  never  of  pure  Arab  blood.  Even 
in  the  nomad  tribes  there  is  much  admixture  of  African 
blood,  the  sheikhs  and  higher  families  being  whiter  than  the 
mass  of  their  tribal  followers.  Many  nomads  move  about 
only  in  n  narrow  region,  others  migrate  widely,  according  to 
the  pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  corn  for  their  own  use. 
The  tribes  have  their  own  sheikhs,  and  their  own  localities 
which  they  frequent,  but  are  always  ready  to  go  forth,  as 
saleans,  or  spoilers,  over  their  usual  borders.  In  Egypt  the 
whole  Moslem  population,  including  the  Fellaheen,  or  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  are  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  spoken  of 
as  Arah  ;  all  in  fact  who  are  not  Coptic,  or  nominally  Chris- 
tians. There  aresetlled  mongrel  Arabs  among  the  Fellaheen, 
or  native  Egyptians,  but  tie  Bedouins  are  always  tent- 
dwellers  and  nomads  or  wanderers. 


.,™n-„_j  Dog*.— In  the  transport  ships  for  Egypt  four 
dogs  only  were  allowed.  The  captain  of  one  of  the  ships 
reports  with  much  amusement  that  a  score  of  dogs  made 
their  appearance  on  the  voyage. 


THOUGHT-READING    AS    A    CASE    OF    MUTUAL    INFLUENCE. 


DURING  the  seasons  or  r878  and  1881,  cer- 
tain experiments  of  Mr.  W.  Irving  Bishop 
— the  son  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  New 
York,  and  godson  of  the  celebrated  Washington 
Irving — attracted  considerable  attention  in  Lon- 
don society.  One  of  the  professed  objects  of 
Mr.  Bishop  was  to  disprove  the  pretensions  of  the 
Spiritualists,  and  to  expose  the  fraud  and  delusion 
of  their  assumed  dealings  with  "  familiar  spirits." 
Mr.  Bishop  showed  that  most  of  the  Spiritualist 
phenomena  might  be — and  he  maintained  that 
they  were — produced  by  mere  conjurors'  tricks. 
Yet  he  equally  maintained,  and  still  more  strik- 
ingly showed,  that  there  existed  natural  powers 
which  were  productive  of  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena,  and  which  had  certainly  not  yet  been 
duly  taken  account  of.  These  experiments  were 
performed,  not  only  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  various  members  of  the  fashionable  world, 
but  before  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science,  such  as  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
and  others.  In  consequence  of  these  latter  ex- 
periments, a  discussion  arose  in  the  scientific 
periodical  "  Nature  "  as  to  the  means  of  explain- 
ing Mr.  Bishop's  extraordinary  powers,  but  with- 
out, it  must  be  confessed,  any  very  satisfactory 
result.  The  most  practical  result,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  but  the  proposal  of  the  name  "Thought- 
reading  "  to  designate  these  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena. And  yet  even  this  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  permanent.  Various  persons  have  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  term,  and  the  present 
writer  would  suggest  some  such  term,  for  instance, 
as  "  Mind-imaginine."  Whether  this  is  really  a 
preferable  term  it  will  be  for  the  reader  to  judge 
after  the  perusal  of  the  following  pages. 


Public  attention  was  again  drawn  last  Christ- 
mas to  the  powers  of  Mr.  Bishop  by  a  proposal  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  of  "  Truth,"  that  if 
Mr.  Bishop  could  tell  him  the  number  of  a  £1, 000 
bank-note  in  an  envelope  Mr.  Bishop  should  have 
it;  Mr.  Bishop,  in  case  of  failure,  paying/"]  00  to 
Mr.  Labouchere.  Mr.  Bishop,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  "  Truth  "  on  the  and  of  February,  agreed 
to  submit  to  this  test,  but  on  the  condition  that, 
as  he  should  give  the  £\,ooo  to  a  charity  if  he 
won  it,  Mr.  Labouchere  should  give  the  /100  to 
a  charity  if  Mr.  Bishop  lost  it.  Mr.  Labouchere 
did  not  see  this,  his  characteristic  comment  on 
the  proposal  being  that  he  thought  charity  began 
at  home,  and  that,  if  he  won  the  /"100,  it  should 
go  to  increase  "the  modest  balance  at  his 
banker's."  Mr.  Bishop  also  objected  to  the  terms 
of  the  challenge.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  in- 
variably successful  in  his  attempts  to  read  unseen 
numbers,  but  was  willing  to  forfeit  £100  if  any 
fraud  or  unfair  condition  attended  his  attempt  to 
read  the  number.  The  experiment,  therefore,  did 
not  take  place.  And  I  have  alluded  to  the  proposal 
of  it  only  because  the  feat  which  Mr.  Labouchere 
professed  himself  ready  to  bet  £*I,ooo  that  Mr. 
Bishop  could  not  perform,  Mr.  Bishop  did  in 
August  successfully  achieve. 

It  was  one  of  various  feats  exhibited  at  the 
Deanery,  Southampton,  one  evening  during  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  according  to  the  description  which 
he  himself  gives  of  the  experiment,  took  a 
£l  note  out  of  his  purse,  looked  at  the  num- 
ber, and  then  replaced  it  without  showing  it 
to  any  one  else.  The  number  was  95,974. 
Mr.  Bishop  gave   the  first   number  right,  and 
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almost  at  once,  then  hesitated  some  minutes, 
eventually  malting  a  3,  but  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing doubt.  The  remaining  three  numbers 
he  wrote  down  correctly.  "  I  was  not  conscious," 
adds  Sir  John,  "  of  giving  any  indication  which 
could  have  guided  Mr.  Bishop,  and  whatever  the 
explanation  may  be,  the  experiment  interested  me 
very  much."  Now  the  only  conditions  which  Mr. 
Bishop  demanded  for  his  success  in  telling  the 
number  of  the  bank-note  were,  first,  that  Sir 
John  Lubbock  should  keep  his  mind  fixed  on  its 
number,  and,  secondly,  that  he,  Mr.  Bishop, 
should  be  either  in  contact  with  or  close  to  Sir 
John.  Their  respective  positions  were,  therefore, 
very  much  as  shown  in  the  woodcut.  Sir  John 
stood  rather  behind  Mr.  Bishop,  and  the  palms 
of  their  left  hands  were  in  proximity  or  coming 
momentarily  in  contact.  And  with  his  free  right 
hand  Mr.  Bishop  drew  the  figures  on  the  board. 

This  experiment  was  followed  by  others.  Stand- 
ing in  similar  proximity  to  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Mr.  Bishop  told  the  date  of  a  coin  of  which  Sir  John 
was  thinking.  A  similar  and  equally  successful 
experiment  was  repeated  with  Canon  Wilberforce, 
with  the  bands  not  in  contact,  but  held  one  over  the 
other.  Afterwards,  it  having  been  agreed  that  Sir 
John  should  think  of  a  word,  not  communicated  to 
any  one,  Mr.  Bishop  at  once  said  that  the  word  Sir 
John  was  thinking  of  was  "Rose,"  and  Sir  John 
admitted  that  this  was  quite  correct.  But  the 
most  remarkable  experiment  of  all  in  reference  to 
the  explanations  currently  attempted  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  following.  Canon  Wilberforce, 
their  host,  having  gone  out  of  the  room  with  Mr. 
Bishop,  Sir  John  Lubbock  hid  a  pin  ;  Mr.  Bishop 
then  entered  with  the  Canon,  by  whom  he  had  been 
blindfolded,  and  then  Sir  John  Lubbock  having 
grasped  the  left  wrist  of  Canon  Wilberforce,  Mr. 
Bishop  took  the  left  hand  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
and,  leading  both,  went  direct,  blindfolded  as  he 
was,  to  the  place  where  the  pin  was  hid,  and 
picked  it  up.  There  were  a  great  number  of  other 
experiments  in  the  course  of  the  evening  similar  in 
their  character,  and  equal  in  their  success.  But 
the  above  descriptions  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  was  done,  and  of  the  mode  of  doing  it. 


I  must  now  point  out  the  importance  of  these 
experiments  in  reference  to  any  attempt  at  explain- 
ing the  phenomena.  The  two  current  theories  of 
explanation  are,  first,  Fraudulent  Collusion;  and, 
secondly.  Unconscious  Indication  by  facial  expres- 
sion or  muscular  pressure.  One  of  the  most  amus- 
ingly outspoken  statements  of  the  theory  of  fraud 
and  collusion  in  reference  to  persons  of  undoubted 
respectability  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Donkin's 
"Note  on  Thought- Read i ng "  in  the  Julynumber 
of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century."  The  phenomena 
reported  in  the  June  number  of  that  periodical  as 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Creeryand  his  children, 
Professor  Donkin  affirms  "can  be  easily  dealt 
with,"  and  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 
"  Short  Method."  The  phenomena  alluded  to  he 
makes  no  hesitation  in  hinting  to  be  due  to 
nothing  else  than  fraudulent  "  collusion,"  and  a 


secret  "  code  of  signals  "  between  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Creery  and  his  children.  We  are  to  regard  them, 
in  fact,  as  of  the  same  class  as  those  exhibitions 
in  which  a  blindfolded  girl  announces  any  object 
taken  from  the  spectators  and  held  in  the  hand  of 
the  exhibitor,  the  clue  being  given  by  the  question 
asked.  But  even  Professor  Donkin  will  probably 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  experiments  in  which  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Canon  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Bishop 
were  the  actors,  can  be  thus  "  easily  dealt  with." 
And  so  the  theory  of  Fraudulent  Collusion  can- 
not bchere  so  glibly  affirmed. 

But  equally,  it  would  appear,  must  we  dismiss 
the  theory  of  Unconscious  Indication.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  this  theory  very  natu- 
rally and  properly  suggested  itself  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Bishop's  earlier  experiments.  When  Mr. 
Labouchere  professed  himself  willing  to  bet 
/"i.ooo  that  Mr.  Bishop  could  not  guess  the 
number  of  a  bank-note,  the  mode  of  procedure 
was  to  have  been  as  follows :  A  number  of  slips 
of  paper,  each  with  a  figure  on  it,  were  to  be  scat- 
tered on  a  table,  and  Mr.  Bishop  was  to  have  two 
shots  for  hitting  correctly  each  of  the  figures 
making  the  number  of  the  bank-note.  Evidently, 
therefore,  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  guided 
in  his  choice  in  some  such  way  as  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Labouchere.  "What  I  think  about  Mr. 
Bishop,"  said  Mr.  Labouchere  ("Truth,"  2nd 
February,  1881),  "is  this:  he  is  a  clever  conjuror, 
and  reads  thoughts  much  as  old  crones  tell  for- 
tunes, by  watching  the  effect  of  what  they  say  on 
the  listener,  and  arriving  at  inner  thoughts  by  the 
expression  on  the  outer  countenance."  But  in  the 
later  development  of  Mr.  Bishop's  powers,  as 
shown  in  his  experiment  with  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
such  an  explanation  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  La- 
bouchere falls  to  the  ground  as  quite  irrelevant. 
Even  if  Mr.  Bishop  could  have  seen  it,  there  could 
not  possiblyhave  been  any  "  expression  on  the  outer 
countenance  "  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  which  could 
"  almost  at  once  "  and  "  correctly  "  have  indicated 
to  Mr.  Bishop  four  out  of  the  five  figures  of  which 
the  number  of  the  bank-note  consisted.  Nor, 
even  if  it  could  be  imagined  that,  without  a  pre- 
concerted code  of  signals,  figures  could  be  indi- 
cated by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  would  such  a 
supposition  be  here  applicable.  As  has  been  said, 
the  hands  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Bishop 
were  only  momentarily  in  contact,  their  palms 
being  held  flat  one  over  the  other. 

Still  more  strikingly,  if  possible,  is  the  theory 
of  Unconscious  Indication  by  facial  expression 
or  muscular  pressure,  refuted  by  Mr.  Bishop's 
pin-finding  experiment  with  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  Canon  Wilberforce.  In  his  earlier  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  Mr:  Bishop,  when  he  returned 
to  the  room,  after  having  been  blindfolded, 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  person  who,  during  Mr. 
Bishop's  absence,  had  hidden  the  pin  or  other 
article.  Hence,  as  men  of  science  always,  and 
rightly,  seek  to  explain  new  phenomena  by  facts 
which  have  explained  already  ascertained  pheno- 
mena, it  was  naturally  supposed  that  Mr.  Bishop 
was  guided  to  the  pin  by  the  unconscious  loosen- 
ing and  tightening  of  the  pressure  of  the  fingers 
of  the  man  who  had  hid  it,  according  as  Mr. 
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Bishop  receded  from  or  approached  to  the  place 
where  it  was  hid — according,  as  one  used  to  say  in 
the  game  of  "hide  and  seek," — according  as  he 
was  "  hot "  or  "  cold."  But  Mr.  Bishop  never  now 
grasps  the  hand  of  the  person  who  has  hidden  the 
article.  The  palm  of  the  one  is  simply  laid  over 
that  of  the  other,  without  contact,  and  an  inch  or 
so  apart ;  and  then  Mr.  Bishop,  tucking  the  other's 
arm  under  his  own,  drags  him  about  the  room, 
however  large  and  however  crowded  it  may  be, 
and  with  a  swiftness  and  excitement  quite  amazing, 
until  his  upraised  and  quivering  right  hand  sud- 
denly swoops  down  on  the  hidden  article,  and  tri- 
umphantly catches  it  up. 

But  scientific  axioms  often  become  scientific 
prejudices.  When  men  of  science  fail  to  explain 
things  by  recognised  causes,  some  are  sometimes 
apt  either  to  insist  still  on  their  impossible  expla- 
nations, or  to  refuse  to  see  the  facts  that  refute 
them.  Difficult  or  impossible  as  it  was  to  see  how 
Mr.  Bishop  could  have  the  place  of  the  hidden 
article  indicated  to  him  when  he  did  not  grasp 
the  hand  of  the  person  who  had  hidden  it,  and 
when  the  experiment  was  performed  as  above 
described,  scientific  prejudice  rather  than  principle 
might  still  affirm  that  he  was  guided  by  uncon- 
scious muscular  pressure.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  above-described  pin-finding  experiment  with 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Canon  Wilberforce.  The 
person  with  whom  Mr.  Bishop  was  in  contact  was 
not  Sir  John,  who  had  hidden  the  pin,  but  the 
Canon,  who  was  out  of  the  room  when  it  was  hid- 
den, and  who  knew  no  more  of  where  it  had  been 
hid  than  Mr.  Bishop  did.  Confronted  with  such 
a  fact  as  this,  the  hypothesis  of  unconscious  mus- 
cular indication  seems  to  cut  but  a  very  poor  figure. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Bishop  had 
made  his  pin-finding  experiment  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  successfully.  More  than  a  year  ago 
he  made  this  experiment  with  two  men  of  science 
of  well-known  names.  But  one  of  them,  at  least, 
was  committed  to  the  muscular  indication  hypo- 
thesis ;  so  an  experiment  confuting  it  was  made  as 
little  of  as  possible ;  and  hence  what  I  have  said  of 
the  degeneration  sometimes  of  scientific  principle 
into  scientific  prejudice  is  not,  perhaps,  unwar- 
ranted. 


Thus  the  inadequacy  of  the  current  hypotheses  of 
explanation,  the  Fraudulent  Collusion  hypothesis, 
and  the  Unconscious  Indication  hypothesis,  seem 
to  have  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Bishop's  later 
experiments,  and  particularly  by  those  at  the 
Southampton  Deanery.  What  more  adequate 
hypothesis,  then,  can  be  suggested  in  lieu  of  these 
demonstrably  inadequate  ones?  Whether  the 
following  theory  is  found  really  adequate  or  not, 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  this  at  least 
may  be  said  for  it — that  it  conforms  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  scientific  hypothesis  in  being  but  a 
synthesis  of  verifiable  facts  and  inferences. 

Without  going  into  detailed  scientific  statements 
on  the  subject,  which  would  be  here  out  of  place, 
it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  two  main  facts  or 
inferences  on  which  the   theory   is   based  are, 


first,  the  mechanical  constitution  of  bodies; 
and,  secondly,  their  solidarity,  that  is,  their  con- 
nection with  each  other  through  a  mechanical 
medium.  Grant  these  two  facts,  and  we  must 
accept,  as  the  necessary  inference  from  them,  an 
influence  exerted  on  every  body,  animate  or  in- 
animate, by  every  other  body  ;  in  other  words,  we 
must  accept,  and  accustom  ourselves  to  the  con- 
ception of,  a  universal  mutual  influence,  or  mutual 
determination.  Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  theory.  Let  me  endeavour,  first,  to 
bring  more  clearly  home  to  readers  what  is  meant 
by  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based,  and  by  the  in- 
ference drawn  from  them.  I  shall  then  show,  or 
rather,  considering  our  limits  here,  indicate  or 
suggest  how  this  theory  may  be  applied  to  tlics 
explanation  of  such  phenomena  as  those  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  to  the  explanation,  also,  of 
large  classes  of  other  acknowledgedly  ascertained, 
yet  confessedly  unexplained,  phenomena. 

First,  then,  as  to  what  is'  meant  by  "  the  mecha- 
nical constitution  of  bodies."  It  is  meant  that  bodies 
consist  of  particles  in  every  variety  of  molecular 
motion,  and  that  the  qualities  of  bodies  depend  on 
their  internal  molecular  motions.  And  it  is  meant 
further  that,  as  the  brain,  like  every  other  body, 
consists  of  moving  particles,  to  every  variety  of 
thoughts  and  feeiings  in  the  mind  there  corre- 
sponds a  definite  variety  of  molecular  motions  in 
the  brain.  Then,  as  to  the  other  fact  on  which 
the  theory  or  explanation  is  based,  that,  namely, 
of  the  solidarity  of  bodies.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  what  appears  to  us  vacant  space  is  not  really 
vacant,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  really  made  a 
vacuum,  except  relatively  speaking;  and  that  what 
fills  space  is  capable  of  transmitting  motion  from 
one  body  to  another.  Now,  grant  these  two  facts — 
as  indeed  granted  they  generally  are  by  men  of 
science — then,  does  not  tbe  mutual  determination 
of  bodies  clearly  follow  ?  Imagine  two  bodies  in 
proximity,  any  bodies  you  like,  a  chair  and  a  table, 
or  a  rat  and  a  cat,  or  a  man  and  a  woman.  Then, 
as  it  has  been  granted  that  each  of  these  bodies  is 
a  system  of  molecular  motion,  is  it  not  clear  that,  if 
the  medium  or  space  between  them  is,  as  has  also 
been  granted,  capable  of  transmitting  motion,  the 
molecular  motion  of  each  of  these  bodies  will 
more  or  less  affect  the  molecular  motion  of  the 
other  ?  But  this  is  just  what  is  meant  by  Mutual 
Influence  or  Mutual  Determination. 

Now  apply  this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bishop.  His  suc- 
cess, as  we  have  seen,  is  dependent  on  two  con- 
ditions :  first,  that  the  person  by  whose  thought 
Mr.  Bishop  is  to  be  impressed  should  keep  his 
mind  definitely  and  strongly  fixed  on  the  word, 
number,  place,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  Mr. 
Bishop  has  to  discover;  and,  secondly,  that  then: 
should  be,  not  necessarily  contact,  but  close  prox- 
imity, between  Mr.  Bishop  and  the  person  with 
this  thought  in  his  mind.  Now,  according  to  the 
foregoing  theory,  the  two  brains  of,  let  us,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  say  A  and  B,  are  bodies  in 
molecular  motion  ;  bodies  of  which  the  molecular 
motions  vary  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  ani- 
mating them ;  and  bodies  the  molecular  motions 
of  each  of  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  mole- 
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cular  motions  of  the  other  through  the  motion- 
transmitting  medium.  It  is  no  doubt  most  ex- 
traordinary that  the  influence  of  one  brain  on 
another  should  be,  under  an)-  conditions,  so  great 
as  to  communicate  a  definite  thought  to  another 
without  words  or  any  other  signs.  Still,  if  no 
hypothesis  of  Fraudulent  Collusion,  and  no  hypo- 
thesis of  Unconscious  Indication,  can  be  candidly 
■affirmed  to  afford  an  adequate  explanation,  then, 
in  explaining  the  phenomena  as  suggested  we  do 
nothing  more  than  extend  the  application  of  a 
theory  of  Mutual  Influence  which  is  already  par- 
tially accepted.  It  is  accepted,  I  mean,  in  all  our 
theories  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
Nay,  it  would  probably  be  generally  admitted  that, 
if  brains  are  conceived  as  systems  of  molecular 
motion,  they  must  affect  each  other  through  space 
capable  of  transmitting  motion.  Only  it  would 
be  contended  that  the  influence  thus  exerted  is 
infinitesimal,  or  not  such  as  to  show  itself  in  any 
definite  phenomena.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the 
-results  of  this  mechanical  influence  of  brain  on 
brain  may  not  always  be  so  infinitesimal  as  has 
been  imagined.* 

I  may  add  that  this  theory  was  stated  years 
before  Mr.  Bishop  was  ever  heard  of,  or  the  special 
phenomena  exhibited  by  him  brought  under  the 
notice  of  men  of  science.  Since  my  first  statement 
of  it,  Dr.  Carpenter  has  written  as  follows  in  his 
"  Mental  Physiology"  (p.  633,  187+) :  "Looking at 
Nerve-force  asaspecial  form  of  Physical  energy,  it 
may  be  deemed  not  altogether  incredible  that  it 
-should  exert  itself  from  a  distance  so  as  to  bring 
the  brain  of  one  person  into  direct  dynamical  com- 
munication with  that  of  another,  without  the  inter- 
mediation of  verbal  language,  or  of  movements  of 
•expression."  My  theory  was  stated  as  a  deduction 
from  the  general  principle  of  co-existence,  itself 
derived  from  the  principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy,  and  in  reference  to  the  explanation 
more  particularly  of  the  phenomena  manifested 
•by  Mr.  Home,  so  far  as  these  were  genuine; 
and  to  the  explanation,  also,  not  only  of  so- 
called  "  spiritualistic  phenomena  "  generally,  but 
■of  the  various  classes  of  accurately  ascertained, 
yet  confessedly  unexplained,  phenomena  of  In- 
stinct. Every  one  knows  of  wonderful  stories 
of  cats  and  dogs  finding  their  way  home,  though 
they  may  have  been  miles  removed  from  it, 
shut  up  in  a  box  or  basket.  Well,  these  Stories 
belong  to  a  great  class  of  well  ascertained  facts 
which  may  be  called  generally  "  way-finding,"  and 
include,  or  should  include,  in  a  sufficiently  general 
scientific  survey  of  them,  not  only  the  homing  of 
cats  and  dogs  and  other  quadrupeds,  and  the 
migration  of  birds,  but  also  the  foraging,  the  find- 
ing the  way  to  food,  marvellously  exhibited  by 
certain  animalculae — absolutely  organless  organ  - 
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isms.  Considering  these  immense  classes  of  con- 
fessedly unexplained  facts,  we  may  justly  conclude 
that  it  is  not  merely  such  phenomena  as  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bishop  that  require  us  to  extend 
our  conceptions  of  Mutual  Influence.  We  may, 
therefore,  be  more  ready  to  accept  an  extension  of 
this  conception  as  a  means  of  explaining  these 
phenomena.  And  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  find 
in  it  the  key  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  mysteries  of 
mind-impressions.  j.  s.  s-g. 


*.•  The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Carpenter  to  Mr. 
Bishop  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  contains  the  whole 
truth  on  what  has  been  surrounded  with  much  mystery  : 
"Dear  Sir, — The  experiments  you  were  good  enough  to 
show  me  at  my  house  some  time  ago,  Professor  Huxley 
also  being  present,  satisfied  us,    as  1  know  that  they  had 

Ereviously  satisfied  a  number  of  the  Professors  of  the  Edin- 
urgh  and  Glasgow  Universities,  of  your  remarkable  power 
of  '  Thought- Reading,'  which  you  derive  from  your  care- 
ful study  of  the  indications  unconsciously  given  by  sub- 
jects of  your  experiments,  and  from  your  peculiar  apt- 
ness in  the  interpretation  of  those  indications.  And 
they  also  showed  us  that  you  have  acquired  (by  the  like 
study  and  practice)  a  remarkable  power  of  directing— 
under  certain  circumstances — the  thought)  and  actions  of 
othera  by  suggestions  unconsciously  conveyed  to  them.  I 
regard  both  sets  of  experiments  of  great  value  to  the  physio- 
logist and  psychologist — quite  irrespective  of  the  help  they 
give  in  the  elucidation  of  various  phenomena  which  have 
made  a  strong  impression  on  a  certain  section  of  the  public, 
and  which  it  is  maintained  could  not  be  produced  without 
some  agency  beyond  our  ken.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Myottr 
work  in  this  direction  is  done  upon  strictly  scientific  principles, 
and  tends  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  automatic  interac- 
tions of  mind  and  body. " 


"London,  25th  August,  1882. 
"Dear  Sir, — As  you  wish  me  to  put  down  what  occurred 


number  right,  and  almost   at   once,   then   hesitated   1 
minutes,  eventually  making  a  three,  bat  at  the  same  time 

expressing  doubt.    The  remaining  numbers  you  wrote  down 
correctly.  I  was  not  conscious  of  giving  any  indication  which 
could  have  guided  you,  and  whatever  the  explanation  may 
be,  the  experiment  interested  me  very  much. 
"  I  am,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  "JOHtt  LUBBOCK. 

"  W.  Irving  Bishop,  Esq.* 

"The  Deanery,  Southampton. 

"  The  experiment  most  interesting  to  myself  was  this:  I  took 
from  my  pocket  a  shilling,  read  the  date,  replaced  the  shil- 
ling In  my  pocket,  made  a  mental  picture  of  the  date,  which 
Mr.  Bishop  hereupon  wrote  in  chalk  upon  a  black  board. 
The  experiment  with  the  five-pound  note  was  as  follows  1 — 

"  Sir  John  Lubbock  took  from  his  pocket  a  five- pound  note, 
andTiaving  privately  observed  the  number,  replaced  the  note 
in  his  pocket-book.  Mr.  Bishop  correctly  inscribed  the 
number  upon  the  slate,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
figure,  which  he  afterwards  corrected. 

"It  would  he  difficult  to  describe  the  accuracy  and  rapidity 
with  which  Mr.  Bishop  discovered  ■  pin  concealed  in  any 
part  of  the  room.  This  experiment  most  be  seen  lo  be 
appreciated  folly, 

(Signed)         "  Basil  Wilbkkforch. 

"  August  23rd,  1882." 

Such  are  the  letter,  of  attestation  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  preceding  article.     Even  if  Mr.  Bishop  it 

prudent  enough  never  to  attempt  again  the  sensational  feat 
of  reading  a  sealed  bank-note,  the  experiments  referred  to 
in  Dr.  Carpenter's  letter  form  a  most  interesting  exhibition. 
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X .  — M 1SCELLANB0  US. 


WHEN  a  current  of  electricity  of  sufficient 
strength,  say  that  from  a  two  or  three  cells 
of  a  voltaic  batter}',  is  Sent  through  water, 
it  decomposes  the  water  into  its  constituent 
gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  This  experiment  is 
usually  shown  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  i .     This  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  (v)  con- 


taining water,  and  also  two  glass  test-tubes  (a,  e) 
inverted  over  a  pair  of  platinum  plates  projecting 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  or  vessel.  These 
plates  are  connected  by  wires  to  the  poles  of  the 
voltaic  battery  (c),  as  shown,  and  therefore  they  act 
as  electrodes  and  pass  the  current  from  the  battery 
through  the  water.  That  in  connection  with  the 
positive  pole  {+)  of  the  battery  is  termed  the 
"  anode,'  and  that  in  connection  with  the  nega- 
tive { — )  pole  is  the  "cathode."  Now,  as  the 
water  is  decomposed  the  hydrogen  gas  is  found  to 
collect  on  the  cathodb  by  which  the  current  is 
supposed  to  leave  the  water,  while  the  oxygen 
collects  on  the  anode  by  which  the  current  is  be- 
lieved to  enter  water;  and  being  a  gas,  and  lighter 
than  the  water,  it  rises  into  the  upper  ends  of  the 
tubes.  The  volume  of  hydrogen  at  the  cathode 
is  always  twice  the  volume  of  oxygen  at  the 
anode,  and  this  agrees  with  the  known  consti- 
tution of  water.  Further,  the  quantity  of  water 
decomposed  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  the  electric  current,  and  hence  if 
the  tubes  are  graduated  to  show  the  volume  of 
gases  collected  in  them,  the  instrument  becomes  a 
»  voltameter,  or  current-measurer.  This  important 
.  discover)-  of  electro-chemical  decomposition  was 
made  in  1800  by  Carlisle  and  Nicholson,  and 
from  it  a  great  number  of  industries  take  their 
source. 

We  have,  for  example,  the  Bain  electro-chemi- 
cal telegraph,  in  which  the  cu.rent  is  caused  to 
decompose  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
starch  and  water.  Paper  is  moistened  with  the 
solution,  and  the  current  is  passed   through    it. 


The  result  is  that  the  iodine  is  separated  from  the 
potassium  and  leaves  a  blue  stain  on  the  paper  to 
mark  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  be  inter- 
preted by  the  clerk  as  a  signal  of  the  message. 

r  ELECTRO -PLATING. 

The  principal  outcome  of  the  discovery  is,  how- 
ever, the  art  of  electro -plating  the  baser  metals 
with  gold,  silver,  nickle,  and  other  metals  of  a 
nobler  kind,  so  as  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
articles  made  from  the  baser  metals,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  their  surfaces  from  oxidising. 
When  a  metallic  solution — say,  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper— is  substituted  for  the  water  in 
the  voltameter  experiment  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  sulphate  of  copper  is  decomposed, 
and  metallic  copper  is  deposited  on  the  cathode, 
while  an  oxide  of  sulphur,  known  as  "  sulphion," 
is  deposited  on  the  anode.  The  sulphur,  however, 
soon  combines  with  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid 
and  free  oxygen.  If  the  electrodes  are  of  copper 
instead  of  platinum,  one  copper  plate  becomes 
heavier  in  this  process  by  the  deposition  of  fresh 
copper  on  it,  and  the  other  becomes  lighter 
because  the  newly-formed  sulphuric  acid  eats  it 
away.  The  rate  at  which  this  process  of  build- 
ing and  wasting  goes  on  is  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  Mr.  Edison  has  con- 
structed on  this  plan  an  ingenious  current-meter 
for  measuring  the  electricity  consumed  in  electric 
lamps,  just  as  gas  is  measured  now. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that  metals  can 
be  deposited  in  this  way  from  solutions,  and  hence 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  apparatus  employed  in 
electro  deposition.  It  was  in  1836  that  Mr.  De  la 
Rue  observed  that  in  a  Daniells'  cell  the  copper 
deposited  on  the  copper  plate  took  on  its  under- 
side tlie  impress  of  the  plate,  even  to  the  tiny 
scratches  on  its  surface.  Three  years  later,  Jacobi, 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Jordan,  in  London,  starting 
from  this  fact,  devised  a  means  of  obtaining  im- 
pressions of  medals,  woodcuts,  stereotypes,  and 
ornaments  by  the  electro- deposition  of  copper. 
Even  non-metallic  bodies  could  be  reproduced  in 
copper  by  employing  moulds  of  wax  lined  with  a 
film  of  plumbago,  in  order  to  get  a  conducting 
surface  to  serve  as  a  cathode,  and  a  ground  for  the 
deposit. 

This  process,  originally  termed  "gal vano-plasty" 
by  Jacobi,  is  now  known  as  elect rotyping.  Elec- 
trotypes of  objects  are  formed  by  hanging  a  mould 
of  it,  lined  with  plumbago,  in  a  bath  of  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  making  the 
lining  of  this  mould  the  cathode  of  the  current, 
while  the  anode  is  a  plate  of  copper,  which  will 
be  decomposed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  copper  is 
deposited  on  the  mould,  and  thus  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  solution.  The  process  is  largely 
used  in  multiplying  copies  of  woodcuts  and  stereo- 
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typing  pages  of  printed  matter ;  and  the  copies 
wear  better  than  the  original  wooden  blocks  or 
leaden  types. 

Electro-plating,  which  is  the  art  of  covering 
one  metal  with  another,  was  begun  by  Brugnatelli 
in  1805,  when  he  took  a  silver  medal  and  coated 
it  with  gold  by  making  it  the  cathode  in  a  solution 
of  gold. 

In  1840  Messrs.  Elkington,  of  London,  intro- 
duced German-silver  articles  electro- plated  with 
gold  and  silver.  The  electro -plating  bath  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  consists  of  the  vat  (a),  con- 


taining a  solution  (b)  of  the  double  cyanide  of 
gold  and  potassium  when  gold  is  to  be  deposited, 
and  the  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium 
when  silver  is  to  be  overlaid.  The  electrodes 
(c,  d)  in  this  case  are  rods  of  metal,  laid  across 
the  mouth  of  the  vat,  and  the  articles  to  be  coated 
are  suspended  from  the  cathode  into  the  solution 
(b),  like  the  spoons  in  the  figure.  A  plate  (e)  of 
the  kind  of  metal  to  be  deposited  is  also  hung 
from  the  anode  (d),  so  as  to  keep  up  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  In  silver  plating  this  metal  is, 
of  course,  silver,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  is  added  to  the  bath  to  give 
the  deposited  metal  a  bright  surface.  A  frosted, 
or  crystalline,  deposit  is  produced  by  a  rapid 
deposition.  The  gilding  of  cups  inside  is  effected 
by  filling  them  with  the  solution,  and  suspending 
in  it  an  anode  of  gold,  the  vessel  itself  being  the 
cathode. 

Iron  or  pewter  can  be  gilded  in  the  same  way, 
but  in  order  that  the  deposit  may  adhere  the 
better,  they  are  first  coated  with  copper.  Even 
non-metallic  objects  can  be  electro-plated  by  first 
covering  them  with  a  conducting  film.  The  best 
film  is  made  of  fine  grains  of  silver  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  object  by  plunging  it  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  into  one  of 
phosphorusi  The  recent  Paris  Electrical  Ex- 
hibition contained  many  curious  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  this  kind  encased  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  for  example,  ferns  and  foliage  of  all  sorts, 
flowers,  sabots,  bonnets,  dragon-flies,  lizards, 
beetles,  and  even  human  hands  and  brains,  which 
showed  every  wrinkle  and  convolution.  The  use 
of  the  latter  objects  was  of  course  for  anatomical 
purposes ;  but  it  also  suggests  a  new  mode  of 
mummifying  unknown  to  the  Egyptians. 

Nickel-plating  is  a  comparatively  new  branch 
of  the  industry  we  are  considering.  Iron  or  brass 
articles  may  be  coated  directly  with  nickel  and 


preserved  from  rusting  on  the  surface.  The 
Americans  nickel-plate  most  of  their  small  iron 
tools,  and  also  many  of  the  exposed  parts  of 
larger  engines.  Nickel  is  deposited  from  the 
double  sulphates  or  chlorides  of  nickel  and  ammo- 
nium ;  and  the  powerful  currents  derived  from  the 
dynamo-electric  machine  are  generally  used  in 
the  process,  as  also  in  the  coating  of  carbon  rod3 
with  copper  for  electric  lamps.  The  thermo- 
electric pile  is  also  employed  as  a  generator  of 
the  current  and  substitute  for  the  battery  in 
electro-plating. 

Electrolysis,  as  the  process  of  decomposing  a 
solution  by  the  electric  current  is  called,  has  given 
rise  to  many  other  practices.  It  is  the  principle 
of  the  accumulator  in  which  electricity  is  "  stored 
up,"  as  we  have  before  described ;  and  inferior 
alcohols  can  be  rectified  and  made  purer  by 
the  electricity  breaking  up  the  adulterating  oils  in 
them.  Wine,  too,  is  improved  in  quality  by  the 
same  action.  Moreover,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
a  great  variety  of  brilliant  aniline  dyes  which  had 
been  deposited  by  electrolysis  from  allied  solu- 
tions were  displayed. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  purification  by  means 
of  electricity,  we  may  mention  the  magnetic  ore- 
separator  of  Edison,  by  which  iron  is  separated 
from  the  black  sands  of  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  electro -magnet.  Porcelain 
clays  are  also  purified  of  ferruginous  particles  by 
the  same  means,  a  wash  of  the  clay  being  passed 
between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  so  as  to  enable  the 
particles  to  adhere  to  the  poles,  from  which  they 
are  afterwards  scraped.  A  similar  sifting  has 
recently  been  applied  to  the  separation  of  bran 
from  flour  in  America,  but  in  this  case  the  light 
flakes  of  bran  are  attracted  by  ebonite  rollers 
which  have  been  rubbed  with  wool,  just  as  chaff 
or  shreds  of  cotton  are  attracted  by  a  rod  of 
sealing-wax  that  has  been  rubbed  upon  the  sleeve. 

ELECTRIC    DELLS. 

Turning  now  to  the  minor  uses  of  electricity, 
and  first  to  those  in  the  household,  we  come  to 


the   electric-bell,  which    is   superseding  the   old 
pull-bell  by  reason  of  its  convenience.    The  power 
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for  ringing  the  bell  is  supplied  by  a  small  battery 
of  two  or  three  Leclanche  elements  (l,  Fig.  3), 
and  all  the  ringer  has  to  do  is  simply  to  complete 
the  electric  circuit  by  pressing  two  metal  contacts 
together  by  a  press-button  (f)  let  into  the  wall. 
The  bell  itself  consists  of  the  sounder  (n)  and  its 
clapper  (c).  The  clapper  projects  from  a  soft 
iron  armature  (a),  which  is  pressed  by  a  spring 
nearly  into  contact  with  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet (e).  When  the  current,  by  completion  of 
the  circuit,  flows  through  the  electro- magnet  (e), 
the  armature  is  attracted,  and  the  clapper  strikes 
the  bell.  There  are  bells  of  a  single  stroke,  but 
that  illustrated  is  what  is  called  a  "trembler," 
and  continues  to  ring  as  long  as  the  current 
flows — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  person  makes 
contact  by  pressing  the  button.  This  is  effected 
by  making  the  clapper  break  the  circuit  every  time 
it  strikes  the  bell.  By  causing  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  clapper  to  draw  the  spring  (t)  away 
from  a  contact-point  (?)  in  the  circuit,  this  is 
easily  done.  The  stoppage  of  the  current  of 
course  leaves  the  clapper  free  to  spring  back  and 
re-establish  the  circuit,  so  that  the  current  flows 
afresh,  and  the  electro-magnet  again  pulls  it  for- 
ward. This  action  goes  on  as  long  as  the  person 
wishes  it,  and  a  ringing  succession  of  blows  on 
the  beil  is  the  result. 

Such  a  bell,  besides  being  suitable  for  ordinary 
service,  is  an  efficient  alarm  against  burglars, 
provided  the  door  or  window  by  which  the  burglar 
enters  is  made  to  press  the  button  on  the  act  of 
opening.  It  can  also  be  used  for  telling  the 
height  of  water  in  a  boiler  or  other  domestic 
event ;  and  it  is  used  out  of  doors  to  indicate  the 
level  of  water  in  rivers  or  reservoirs,  and  thus 
forewarn  floods.  When  it  it  ased  to  announce  an 
outbreak  of  fire  on  the  premises,  the  circuit  is 
completed  sometimes  through  the  melting  of 
tallow  or  11  very  fusible  metal  alloy  under  the  heat 
generated  by  the  fire.  A  better  plan  is  to  use  ft 
small  "thermostat,"  or  composite  spring  (s.  Fig. 
4)  of  two  different  metals,  say  brass  and   iron, 


soldered  back  to  back,  and  placed  so  that  when 
the  spring,  by  curving  under  the  unequal  expansion 
of  the  two  metals,  due  to  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture occasioned  by  the  fire,  will  come  into  contact 
with  a  metal  pin  (p),  and  thus  complete  the  circuit 
».f  the  battery.  Such  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bright,  c.E.,  who  has  also  devised  the  ingenious 
system  of  street  fire-alarms  now  introduced  into 
many  of  the  London  districts.     In  this  system 


there  are  a  number  of  street  posts,  each  contain- 
ing ft  handle,  by  which  the  person  giving  the 
alarm  can  ring  an  electric-bell  at  the  nearest  fire- 
brigade  station,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
officer  on  duty  there  to  verify  the  locality  and 
number  of  the  street  post  on  which  the  alarm  has- 
been  given. 

NOVEL  APPLICATIONS. 

The  number  of  experimental  apparatus  in  which 
electricity  has  played  a  part  is  legion.  There  is- 
no  applied  science  into  which  it  does  not  enter, 
and  every  art  may  profit  by  its  aid.  The  most 
delicate  chronographs  for  measuring  intervals  of 
time  are  electrical,  and  register  the  motions  of  a 
very  rapidly  vibrating  tuning-fork  on  barrels  of 
smoked  glass.  These  are  very  useful  instruments 
in  physiological  experiments,  such  as  the  deter- 
mination of  the  speed  of  thought.  The  move- 
ments of  the  pulse  are  also  recorded  by  means  of 
electricity  with  the  sphygmograph,  and  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson  has  applied  the  microphone  to  render 
the  beating  distinctly  audible.  It  is  a  somewhat 
significant  fact  that,  according  to  the  doctor,  the 
human  pulse  seems  to  go  on,  saying,  "Bother  it!" 
Professor  Hughes,  the  discoverer  of  the  micro- 
phone, has  also  invented  an  instrument  termed 
the  Induction  Balance,  which  can  be  used  to  mea- 
sure the  hearing  power  of  the  ears,  and  was  recently 
applied  by  Professor  Graham  Bell  to  detect  the 
locality  of  the  bullet  in  the  person  of  the  lamented 
President  Garfield.  This  application  was  due  to 
a  disturbing  effect,  or  its  indications  set  up  by  the 
presence  of  small  masses  of  metal  near  it.  Fur- 
ther trials,  however,  are  necessary  to  fit  it  for 
this  very  delicate  and  momentous  duty. 

the  sun -fish  (Orlhagoriscuz). 

On  a  lovely  tropical  morning  in  the  South 
Pacific,  when  sailing  between  Danger  and 
Suwarrow  Islands,  we  beard  the  captain  snout,  "A 
sun-fish  !"  I  rushed  on  deck.  There  indeed  was 
the  huge  fish,  sunning  himself  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  scarcely  moving  a  fin.  Its  appearance 
Strongly  reminded  me  of  the  sting-ray,  which  is 
very  common  in  these  seas.  Its  short,  round  body 
seemed  as  if  the  hinder  part  had  been  bitten  off. 
The  mouth  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
its  body,  and  the  tail  very  short.  It  was  of  enor 
mous  size,  probably  weighing  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  sun-fish  of  the  South  Pacific  certainly  differs 
from  that  occasionally  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Britain 
and  commonly  figured  in  books.  After  some  time 
our  visitor  swam  leisurely  away  and  a  shark  took 
its  place. 

By  the  Hervey  Islanders  the  sun-fish  is  called 
"  fafarua."  It  is  common  in  the  Paumatn  Islands 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  Pacific.  The  natives 
assert  that  it  feeds  on  sea-weed  and  a  species  of 
mackerel  called  by  them  "  koperu."  It  is  said  to 
hunt  in  company  with  the  shark,  always  keeping 
in  advance.  It  is,  however,  never  molested  by  the 
shark,  its  skin  being  nearly  two  inches  thick, 
tough  and  elastic.  Its  flesh  is  not  much  eaten  by 
'.he  natives,  as  they  believe  that  it  occasions  a  skin 
disease. — w.  w.  gill,  b.a. 


HISTORY  OF  CAIRO. 

CAIRO,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city  in  Africa,  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  the  Saracens  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the 
Ptolemies,  of  which  Alexandria  was  still  the 
capital ;  itself  also  modem,  compared  with  Thebes 
and  Memphis  and  other  ancient  Egyptian  cities. 
For  a  time  the  Byzantines  regained  possession  of 
Aleiandria,  but  the  Saracens  retook  it,  after  which 
its  decline  was  rapid.  The  Arab  ruler  Amrou  re- 
?  olved  to  found  a  new  capital  in  a  region  less  ex- 
i  osed  to  invasion.  The  site  selected  was  near  the 
ancient  Memphis,  but  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  that  nearest  Arabia,  about  fifteen  miles  above 
the  Delta. 

The  new  city  was  called  El  Kaheirah,  "  the  vic- 
torious," whence  the  name  Cairo.  This  was  in 
the  year  g6g.  After  a  time  a  new  city  was  built, 
nearer  Ileliopolis,  known  as  New  Cairo.  The  tem- 


ples of  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  and  even  the  stone 
casings  of  the  Pyramids,  were  used  as  materials  for 
building  Old  and  New  Cairo.  The  founder  of  the 
new  city,  in  971,  was  Moez,  third  of  the  line  of 
the  Fatimite  Caliphs,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
Fatiroa,  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  the  wife  of  Ali, 
who  made  himself  independent  of  the  Caliphs  ot 
Bagdad. 

The  Egyptians,  always  submissive  to  their  con- 
querors, were  willing  subjects  of  the  new  dynasty, 
under  which  Cairo  grew  and  flourished  through 
successive  ages.  The  wars  of  the  epoch  of  the 
Crusades  brought  no  check  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  new  capital  of  Egypt,  nor  did  it 
suffer  under  the  conflicts  of  rival  dynasties,  until 
at  last  the  nation  became  subject  to  the  Turkish 
power,  which  had  overthrown  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  were  now  masters  of  Constantinople.  From 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Egypt  remained 
a  province  of  the  Osmanii  or  Turkish  empire. 
But  Cairo,  whether  under  the  Abasside  dynasties, 
or  under  the  rule  of  the  Circassian  Mameluke  i. 


continued  to  flourish,  and  its  mosques  and  palaces, 
its  bazaars  and  fortresses,  rendered  it  the  most 
magnificent  of  Eastern  cities. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  Cairo  is  little  heard 
of  for  three  centuries  before  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1798.  His  project  was 
to  occupy  Egypt,  and  use  that  country  as  a  base  of 
operations  to  assail  the  power  of  Sn gland  in  India, 
which  the  French  imagined  to  be  the  great  source 
of  British  wealth  and  power.  The  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Mame- 
lukes under  Mourad  Bey ;  of  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  by  Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile ; 
of  Napoleon's  enforced  stay  in  Egypt  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  his  invasion  of  Syria  ;  of  his  repulse  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  Acre,  and  his  return  to  Cairo  ; 
of  his  escape  from  Egypt  and  abandonment  of  the 
dream  of  Eastern  conquest ;  all  this  is  too  well 
known  to  require  to  be  narrated  here.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  victory  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  over 
the  French  at  Aboukir,  and  finally  the  capitulation 
of  the  French  army,  under  Mcnou,  in  command 
after  the  assassination  of  Kleber,  to  the  British  and 
Indian  troops  under  General  Hutchinson  and  Sir 
David  Baird. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1801,  Egypt  was 
restored  to  the  Porte.  After  hostilities  were 
resumed  the  English  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
in  1807,  to  re-occupy  Egypt  before  it  could  again 
fall  under  the  power  of  Napoleon.  Alexandria  and 
Damietta  were  captured,  but  Rosetta  held  out,  and 
the  British  were  glad  to  conclude  a  convention,  by 
which  Egypt  was  left  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks. 
The  Egyptian  viceroyalty  then  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mohammed  or  Mehemct  Ali,  who  ruled  with  de- 
spotic sway,  after  the  memorable  massacre  of 
the  Janissaries  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

Under  the  successors  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whatever 
have  been  the  political  changes  and  economic 
condition  of  the  country,  the  capital  has  enjoyed 
continued  prosperity.  Among  the  upper  classes 
wealth  has  increased,  and  under  French  influence 
and  example,  the  appearance  of  certain  districts 
has  been  changed,  but  not  "  Haussmannised  "  to 
the  extent  that  Alexandria  has  been.  There  has 
been  a  veneer  of  Western  "  civilisation,"  so  called, 
over  the  life  of  certain  classes,  under  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  residents  and  visitors,  but  in  the 
native  city  and  population  there  has  been  little 
change,  and  Cairo  may  still  be  regarded  as  more 
"  Oriental "  than  most  Eastern  cities  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world. 


THE  CITY  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 

The  population  is  about  350,000,  and  of  this 
total  more  than  two-thirds  are  pore  natives. 
Almost  all  the  nobility,  and  the  families  of  the 
highest  class,  may  be  said  to  be  Turkish,  or  of 
Turkish  or  Armenian  extraction.  At  the  same 
time  there  arc  many  very  rich  natives,  who  rank  as 
"notables."  These,  however,  are  almost  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  the  "nobility"  really  is  only 
so  recognised  and  called  when  there  is  some  mix- 
ture of  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  in  a  few  instances 
of  Greek  blood.   The  Ulemahs,  or  the  learned  men 


and  teachers,  may  be  reckoned  among  "the 
higher  classes,"  but,  being  mostly  natives,  not 
among  the  nobility.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  Cairo  as  throughout  Egypt,  have  ever  been 
treated  as  a  conquered  and  inferior  race,  and  it 
was  in  the  hope  of  some  change  for  the  better  in 
the  position  of  the  natives  that  led  the  rebellion  of 
Arabi  to  assume  the  form  of  something  like  a 
national  and  patriotic  rising.  The  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  know  nothing  about  public  affairs,  and 
recognise  only  the  voice  of  the  individual  who  is 
in  power.  Hence  their  trust  in  Arabi,  and  their 
belief  in  his  lying  proclamations ;  the  preachers  in 
the  mosque  and  speakers  in  the  streets  confirming 
their  delusion,  and  leading  them  to  imagine  the 
military  revolt  to  be  a  rising  for  the  true  faith  and 
the  destruction  of  oppressors. 

It  will  be  a  poor  result  of  English  interference 
if  the  mass  of  the  people  are  again  left  to  the  rule 
of  the  Turkish  pashas  and  other  foreigners  of  the 
upper  classes,  who  have  fattened  on  the  labour  of 
the  poor  natives  of  Egypt.  The  war  was  necessary, 
even  in  the  interest  of  the  Egyptian  people,  be- 
cause the  disorder  and  distrust  caused  by  the  idle 
and  turbulent  soldiery  hindered  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  a  false 
representation  of  the  case  to  say  that  the  interests 
of  foreign  capitalists  or  bondholders  had  anything 
to  do  with  British  armed  interference.  Tne  war 
was  undertaken  on  higher  ground,  and  will  be  of 
lasting  service  to  the  native  population  if  the 
British  protection  is  not  too  hastily  withdrawn. 
But  to  return  to  the  description  of  Cairo  and  its 
population. 

There  are  divisions  of  the  town  known  as  the 
Moslem,  Jewish,  and  Christian  quarters,  once  ex- 
clusively and  still  mainly  belonging  to  each, 
although  not  now  solely  occupied  by  its  own  reli- 
gious section  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no 
regulation  in  force,  but  the  people  naturally  keep 
among  those  who  have  common  faith  and  customs, 
on  the  principle  that  "birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together."  The  military,  police,  and  Government 
officials  of  all  sorts  form  a  goodly  body.  The 
shopkeepers  and  traders  form  a  sort  of  middle 
class.  The  majority  of  the  clerks,  whether  in  the 
service  of  the  State  or  of  merchants,  are  native 
Copts.  The  police  are  chiefly  officered  by  Italians. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  are  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, and  the  Moslem  part  easily  excited  to 
fanaticism.  A  strong  police  or  constabulary  is 
greatly  wanted  for  Egypt,  especially  for  Cairo  and 
other  towns.  For  a  large  standing  army  there  is 
little  need,  and  the  danger  of  having  one  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  recent  events.  The  organisation 
of  a  good  police  will  be  the  best  service  that  the 
English  could  render  to  the  Khedive  during  their 
occupation  of  the  country.  Oh,  for  an  hour  of 
Colonel  Gordon  1 

In  ordinary  times  the  commissariat  of  Cairo  is 
perfect,  being  accomplished  by  foreign  aid,  and  the 
importation  of  large  supplies  of  food,  both  animal 
and  vegetable.  So  far  as  the  poorer  classes  are 
concerned,  Arab  bread,  with  onions,  cucumbers. 
and  water  melons,  give  sufficient  sustenance. 
Wheat  is  usually  plentiful  and  cheap.  Drinking 
water  is  also  abundant.    For  the  poor  districts 


there  are  fountains  and  the  old-fashioned  water 
carriers.  For  the  richer  quarters  there  are  water- 
works, under  a  French  company.  Water  is  laid 
on  to  almost  all  the  houses,  and  the  charges  are 
not  excessive. 


THE  CITADEL  OF  CAI 


The  citadel  stands  on  the 
attan  range  of  hills.     It  is  f 


side  of  the  Mook- 

jrrounded  by  walls 


from  the  interior  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  boats  in 
our  picture  have  discharged  their  cargoes  of  grain 
and  other  produce  at  the  merchants'  stores. 
Steamers  may  be  sometimes  seen,  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  trade  traffic  of  the  Nile  is  by  steam. 
Cook's  steamers,  plying  between  Cairo  and  the 
First  and  Second  Cataracts,  lie  at  Boutak,  and 
start  for  their  journey  just  above  the  bridge.  Here 
also  are  the  dahabiehs,  waiting  to  be  chartered 
by  Nile  travellers.     The  factories  and  workshops 


enclosing  a  space  of  several  acres.  The  great 
mosque  of  Mohammed  AH,  with  its  tall  and  grace- 
ful minarets,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object.  In 
the  mosque  are  the  remains  of  this  old  soldier 
;ind  ruler,  and  on  its  south  side  his  palace  and 
pretty  little  garden.  In  former  times  the  citadel 
was  considered  a  strong  fortress,  being  built  of 
stone,  but  it  is  dominated  by  neighbouring  heights, 
and  could  not  stand  before  modern  siege  artillery. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  principal  gate  or  en- 
trance of  the  citadel  from  the  town. 

BOULAK. 

Boulak,  outside  the  town,  and  on  the  banks  of 
*he  river,  is  the  mart  for  all  the  cereals  coming 


for  making  and  repairing  the  railway  plant  are  at 
Boulak.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  busy  enough, 
but  the  town  itself  has  a  tumbledown  appearance, 
the  streets  being  narrow  and  poor,  and  most  of 
the  houses  very  old. 

Opposite  Boulak  is  the  beautiful  palace  and 
grounds  of  the  Viceroy,  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  ruinous  state  of  the  town. 

Old  Cairo  is  about  three  miles  from  the  centre 
of  Cairo  proper.  One  can  drive  there  comfort- 
ably, barring  the  annoyance  of  clouds  of  dust  and 
rough  jolting  over  an  ill-kept  road 

RHODA   ISLAND   AND    THE   KILOMETER. 

Opposite  to  Old  Cairo  is  the  island  of  Rhoda, 


having-  at  its  southern  end  the  famous  Nilometer, 
the  official  standard  register  of  the  rise  of  the 
water,  upon  which  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the 
country,  year  by  year,  so  much  depend.  A  de- 
scription   of   the    Nilometer,  with  a  view,  has 


already  been  given  in  the  "Leisure  Hour."  The 
island  has  some  splendid  summer  residences,  with 
beautiful  gardens,  belonging  to  wealthy  Turks 
and  native  merchants.  In  the  garden  of  one  of 
these  houses  is  the  Nilometer. 


THE    BLIGHTING    STORM    OF    APRIL,    1882. 


IN  most  places  in  the  south  and  east  of  England 
the  great  storm  of  April  of  this  year  caused 
unusual  desolation.  The  genial  spring  weather 
had  brought  out  abundant  verdure  and  blossom  of 
fairest  promise,  when  a  blast  of  cold  wind  passed 
across  the  land,  shrivelling  up  the  young  leaves, 
and  producing  effects  far  beyond  what  could  be 
attributed  either  to  the  force  of  the  storm  or  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Had  the  injury  to  plant- 
life  been  mainly  due  to  the  sudden  chill,  the  trees 
would  not  have  presented  the  strange  aspect  after 
the  storm  passed — withered  and  dried  on  the  side 
exposed,  and  comparatively  unhurt  on  the  side 
sheltered  or  farther  from  the  point  whence  the 
wind  blew.  The  phenomenon  is  therefore  worthy 
of  special  record  among  the  events  of  the  year. 

During  the  first  half  of  April  the  winds  were 
generally  and  for  the  most  part  easterly,  but  on 
the  1 3th  there  were  signs  of  a  storm  coming  from 
the  south-west.  This  passed  over  the  centre  of 
the  British  Islands  next  day.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  month  storm-centres  reached  these 
shores  with  unusual  frequency  from  the  same  point 
of  the  compass,  and  each  succeeding  storm  fol- 
lowed the  track  of  its  predecessor,  so  that  in  two 
weeks  following  tl  e  14th,  six  storm-centres  passed 
over  England  on  an  easterly  course.  Among  the 
most  important  were  those  of  the  23rd,  15th,  18th, 
and  29th,  each  increasing  in  "  dangerous  energy," 
as  the  American  telegr'nr.s  report.  On  the  17th 
it  was  evident,  by  the  backing  and  freshening  of 
the  wind,  as  well  as  by  the  falling  of  the  baro- 
meter rather  rapidly  at  the  western  stations,  that 
a  storm  of  great  velocity  was  approaching  from 
the  Atlantic.  This  disturbance  passed  over  Eng- 
land next  day,  and  at  6  p.m.  its  centre  was  situated 
on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  the  barometer 
at  Kew  having  fallen  to  29-27  in. 

On  that  day — the  28th — there  were  no  indica- 
tions at  the  western  meteorological  stations  of  the 
approach  of  the  severer  storm  which  passed  over 
the  south  of  England  on  the  following  day.  Va- 
lencia, on  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  is  the  out- 
post station  for  warning  of  most  gales  coming  over 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  night 
reports  at  6  p.m.  gave  no  indication  of  a  coming 
disturbance ;  whilst  the  next  report,  at  8  a.m.  on 
the  19th,  showed  that  the  centre  of  the  cyclone 
had  passed  to  the  eastward  of  the  station,  and  a 
strong  gale  was  blowing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
English  Channel.  This  gale,  amounting  at  times 
to  the  force  of  a  hurricane,  crossed  the  south  of 
England  at  the  lowest  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an 


hour,  so  that  if  its  rate  of  progress  was  the  same 
prior  to  reaching  the  British  Islands,  its  distance 
from  the  western  coasts  at  6  p.m.  on  the  28th  was 
less  than  five  hundred  miles,  although  no  signs  ol 
the  disturbance  could  then  be  recognised;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  the  most 
violent  of  our  storms  often  give  the  shortest  warn- 
ing of  their  approach,  and,  from  the  absence  of 
more  frequent  telegraphic  reports,  break  upon  us 
comparatively  unawares. 

With  reference  to  the  American  prognostication 
of  this  great  storm,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
the  London  agents  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  " 
issued  the  following  warning:  "A  disturbance 
likely  to  develop  energy  is  crossing  (the  Atlantic) 
south  of  latitude  450,  and  will  arrive  on  the  British 
and  French  coasts  from  south-west  between  the 
28th  and  30th  ;  east  backing  to  north  gales  or 
strong  wind  ;  Atlantic  very  stormy."  The  verifi- 
cation of  this  warning  is  amply  proved  by  the  fore- 
going facts. 

Doubtless  the  gale  of  the  29th  was  severe,  but 
its  chief  violence  was  limited  to  the  south  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  At  Greenwich  Observatory  a 
pressure  of  49J  lb.  to  the  square  foot  was  regis- 
tered at  five  p.m.,  and  subsequently  the  anemo- 
meter was  damaged,  so  that  the  full  force  of  the 
gale  was  not  recorded.  At  Kew,  in  some  of  the 
gusts,  a  rate  of  seventy  to  eighty  miles  per  hour 
was  obtained. 

The  damage  done  by  this  great  storm  on  sea 
and  land  was  considerable,  but  not  so  devastating 
among  forests  and  farms  as  many  northern  storms, 
while  at  sea  the  loss  in  shipping  was  not  large, 
probably  in  consequence  of  mariners  being  so 
frequently  forewarned  by  the  previous  storms.  As 
the  writer  of  this  paper  was  resident  at  the  time 
on  the  seacoast  of  Hampshire  he  witnessed  its 
destructive  effects,  accompanied  by  unusual  phe- 
nomena in  blighting  the  fruit  crops  that  had  just 
come  into  blossom.  Gardeners  at  the  time  were 
expecting  an  early  and  heavy  crop  of  apples,  for 
the  trees  were  snow-white  with  the  abundance  of 
flowers.  At  the  height  of  the  gale  a  large  part  of 
these  were  torn  from  the  branches,  but  those  that 
remained  were  withered  and  blackened  as  if  by 
blight,  while  the  young  leaves  presented  an  ap- 
pearance as  if  scorched  by  fire.  Although  the  air 
was  cold — the  thermometer  falling  to  37  Fahren- 
heit during  the  night,  and  the  barometer  at  28.97 
in. — yet  there  was  no  frost  to  account  sufficiently 
for  the  withered  appearance  of  the  foliage,  and 
the  undei  leaves,  which  would  be  effectually  shut 
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off  from  radiation,  were,  in  many  instances,  as 
much  damaged  as  the  upper  and  more  exposed 

Starts.  This  was  not  only  the  case  with  the  delicate 
eaves  of  the  fruit-trees,  but  more  or  less  with  the 
woodland  trees.  Some  stood  the  blighting  influ- 
ence better  than  others,  according  to  their  hardy 
nature.  But  everywhere,  in  grove,  garden,  or 
(rood,  what  had  presented. a  fresh  and  fertile  show 
of  flowers  and  foliage  exhibited  a  decrepit  and 
barren  aspect — which  fortunately  has  been  some- 
what repaired  by  a  moist,  genial  summer  and 
autumn. 

This  extraordinary  blight  was  not  confined  to 
the  lands  adjacent  to  the  sea,  but  extended  inland 
for  many  miles.  It  brought  forth  communications 
from  both  meteorologists  and  florists,  who  beheld 
its  effects  in  their  gardens  from  fifty  to  eighty 
miles  north  of  the  English  Channel,  and  stretch- 
ing from  Cornwall  to  Kent.  One  correspondent 
to  the  press  hinted  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
atmosphere  being  saturated  with  salt-water  spray 
during  the  height  of  the  hurricane.  Upon  this 
we  observed  that  our  window-panes  and  those  of 
our  neighbours  were  darkened  by  an  unusual  film 
from  without.  On  testing  this  we  found  it  de- 
cidedly salt.  In  the  monthly  report  of  the  Kew 
Observatory  the  following  remarks  are  given : — 
"  There  seems  fair  evidence  that  the  destruction 


to  the  foliage  has  been  caused  by  the  saline  parti- 
cles carried  inland  from  the  sea  by  the  hurricane, 
although  the  somewhat  partial  manner  of  the 
destruction  is  opposed  to  this  view.  At  Carles- 
gill,  Dumfriesshire,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  German  Ocean,  during  stormy 
but  dry  east  winds,  salt  spray  has  been  seen  on 
the  windward  side  of  trees,  and  the  leaves  of  ever- 
greens browned.  At  Pennicmck,  near  Edinburgh, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  analysis  that  the  average  annual  rainfall 
of  thirty-one  inches  brings  down  upon  each  acre 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  641  pounds,  or 
nearly  six  hundredweight  of  salt.  In  a  storm  at 
sea  the  salt  water  blown  into  the  air  often  renders 
it  so  dark  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  see  a  ship's 
length  ahead,  so  that  with  a  strong  wind  this 
spray  may  be  carried  for  many  miles  inland." 

We  may  add  to  these  interesting  remarks,  that 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  Shetland  Isles  of  some  dura- 
tion, when  heavy  storms  crossed  them  either  from 
the  Atlantic  or  the  German  Ocean,  the  air  was 
highly  charged  with  fine  salt  spray,  which  swept 
entirely  over  them,  rendering  the  freshwater  pooh 
brackish.  To  this  saline  rain,  so  destructive  to 
vegetation,  we  also  attributed  the  stunted  appear- 
ance of  the  sparse  shrubs  and  absence  of  foliage 
on  these  almost  treeless  islands.  s.  11. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 


rIE  law  for  primary  education,  universal  and 
compulsory,  passed  both  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  last  spring,  and 
now  in  operation,  is  a  most  important  measure  for 
the  French  nation.  The  chief  enactments  are 
worthy  of  being  studied  in  connection  with  our 
own  system  of  primary  education.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  prominent  articles  of  the  new 
code: 


— Primal)'  education 


moral  and  civil 


_ _     »  the  present 

day,  tome  notions  of  law  and  political  economy,  the  elements 
of  natural,  physical,  and  mathematical  science,  their  applica- 
tion* to  agriculture,  health,  industrial  arts,  manual  labour, 
and  uses  of  the  tools  of  the  principal  crafts,  the  elements  of 
drawing;,  modelling,  and  music,  gymnastics,  for  boys  military 
drill,  for  girls  needlework.  Clause  2.—  The  primary  public 
schools  shall  be  closed  one  day  a  week,  besides  Sunday,  so  as 
to  allow  parents,  if  they  desire  it,  to  give  their  children  religious 
instruction  elsewhere  than  in  ihe  school  buildings.  Religious 
instruction  is  optional  in  private  schools.     Clause  3. — The 

;rovisions  of  Clauses  13  and  14  of  the  law  of  the  14th  of 
larch,  1850,  are  repealed  as  far  as  (hey  give  ministers  of  re- 
ligion a  right  of  inspection,  surveillance,  and  management  in 
the  public  and  private  primary  schools  and  infant  schools. 
Clause  4. — Primary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  of 
loth  sexes  between  six  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  maybe 
given  either  in  the  establishments  of  primary  or  secondary  or 
in  the  public  or  free  (now  State)  schools,  or  in  the  family  by 
the  father  himselT,  or  by  any  person  chosen  by  him.     A  re- 

S illation  will  settle  the  means  of  securing  primary  education  to 
uinb  and  blind  children. 


"Clauses- — A  municipal  commission  shall  be  appointed 
in  each  commune  to  superintend  and  encourage  attendance  at 
the  schools.  Jt  shall  be  composed  of  the  mayor,  as  chairman, 
one  delegate  of  the  canton,  members  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipality, in  number  amounting,  at  most,  to  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Council.  At  Paris  and  at  Lyons  there  shall 
be  a  commission  for  each  municipal  arrondissement.  The  func- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  School  Commission  shall  last  till 
the  election  of  a  new  Municipal  Council.  They  shall  always  be 
eligible  for  re-election.  The  primary  inspector  shall  bea-efficia 
member  of  all  school  commissions  within  his  district.  Clause 
6. — A  certificate  of  primary  studies  shall  be  created  and 
awarded  after  a  public  examination,  to  which  children  over 
eleven  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted.  Those  who  have 
obtained  such  a  certificate  shall  be  dispensed  from  the  period 
of  compulsory  school  attendance  still  to  be  passed.  The 
father,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  child 
shall,  a  fortnight  at  least  before  the  resumption  of  the  classes, 
inform  the  mayor  of  the  commune  whether  he  intends  giving 
the  child  instruction  at  home  or  in  a  public  or  private  school. 
In  the  latter  cases  he  shall  specify  the  school  chosen.  Fam- 
ilies domiciled  near  two  or  more  public  schools  shall  have 
the  right  to  enrol  their  children  at  one  or  other  of  these 
schools,  whether  it  be  within  their  communes  or  not,  unless 
it  has  already  the  authorised  maximum  attendance.  In  case 
of  conflict,  and  at  the  request  either  of  the  mayor  or  of  the 
parents,  the  Departmental  Council  shall  give  the  final  dec;. 

"Clause  8.— Annually  the  mayor  shall  draw  up  with  the 
Municipal  School  Commission  the  list  of  all  children  aged 
from  six  to  thirteen  years,  and  inform  the  persons  having 
charge  of  these  children  of  the  date  of  the  resumption  of 
thecluses.  Incase  of  non-declaration  a  fortnight  before  that 
date  by  the  parents  and  other  responsible  persons,  he  shall 
ex-officio  enrol  the  child  in  one  of  the  public  schools  and 
advlic  the  responsible  person   thereof.     A  week  before  the 
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resumption^ the  classes  he  shall  deliver  to  the  heads  I 
and  private  schools  the  list  of  children  wl 
schools.  A  duplicate  of  these  lists  shall  be  sent  by  him 
the  primary  inspector.  Clause  9.— When  a  child  leaves 
school  the  parents  or  responsible  persons  shall  at  once  inform 
the  mayor  thereof,  and  stale  in  what  way  he  is  in  future  to  re- 
ceive instruction.  Clause  10. — When  a  child  temporarily  re- 
mains away  from  school  the  parents  or  responsible  persons 
shall  make  known  to  the  head  master  or  mistress  the  causes 
thereof.  The  head  masters  or  mistresses  shall  keep  a  register 
for  each  class  of  the  non -attendants.  At  the  end  of  eveiy 
month  (hey  shall  send  to  the  mayor  and  to  the  primary  in- 
spector an  extract  from  this  register,  indicating  the  number 
of  absentees  and  the  reasons  given.  The  motives  of  absence 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  School  Commission.  The  only 
reasons  are  the  following  :— Illness  of  the  child  ;  death  of  a 
member  of  the  family ;  impediments  resulting  from  casual 
difficulty  of  communications.  Other  circumstances  shall  be 
judged  by  the  commission.  Clause  II. — Every  head  of  a 
private  school  who  shall  not  conform  to  the  preceding  clause 
shall,  on  the  report  of  the  School  Commission  and  of  the 

?rimary  inspector,  be  denounced  to  the  Departmental  Council, 
he  Departmental  Council  shall  pronounce  the  following 
penalties  :— (1)  warning,  {1]  censure,  (3)  suspension  for,  at 
most,  a  month,  and,  in  case  of  recurrence  in  the  school  year, 
for,  at  most,  three  months. 

"  Clause  12.— When  a  child  shall  have  absented  itself  from 
the  school  four  times  in  the  month  during  at  least  half  a  day 
without  a  justification  admitted  by  the  School  Board,  the 
father,  guardian,  or  responsible  person  shall  be  cited  three 
days  at  least  beforehand  before  the  Board,  which  shall  remind 
him  of  the  terms  of  the  law  and  explain  his  duty  to  him.  In 
case  of  non-appearance  without  any  acceptable  justification, 
the  Board  shall  apply  the  penalty  specified  in  the  next  clause- 
Clause  13. — In  case  of  recurrence  within  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing the  first  breach  the  School  Commission  shall  order 
publication,  during  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  on  the  door  of  the 
(own-hall,  of  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  responsible 

?rrson,  with  an  indication  of  the  act  charged  against  him. 
he  same  penalty  shall  be  enforced  against  persons  who  have 
not  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  Clause  g.  Clause  14. — 
In  case  of  a  fresh  relapse,  the  School  Commission,  or,  failing 
it,  the  primary  inspector,  may  make  complaint  to  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  The  infringement  involves  police  penalties, 
conformably  to  479,  480,  of  the  Penal  Code.  Clause  463 
of  the  same  code  is  applicable  (.where  these  penalties  are 
a  fine  of  from  eleven  francs  to  fifteen  francs,  or  imprisonment 
for,  at  most,  five  days).  Clause  15. — The  School  Commis- 
sion may  accord  to  children  living  with  their  parents  or 
guardians,  on  the  application  of  the  latter,  dispensations  from 
attending  school  not  exceeding  three  months  a  year,  besides 
the  vacations.  These  dispensations,  if  exceeding  a  fortnight, 
must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  primary  inspector. 
These  provisions  are  not  applicable  to  children  following  their 
parents  or  guardians  on  the  latter  being  temporarily  absent 
from  the  commune.  In  that  case  an  oral  or  written  notice  to 
the  mayor  or  teacher  will  be  sufficient.  The  Commission 
may  also,  with  the  approval  of  (he  Departmental  Council, 
dispense  children  employed  in  industry  and  arrived  at  the  age 
of  apprenticeship  from  one  of  (he  two  classes  of  the  day.  The 
same  option  will  be  accorded  to  all  children  employed  away 
from  their  family  in  agriculture.  Clause  16. — Children 
taught  at  home  must  yearly,  from  the  second  year  of  compul- 
sory education,  undergo  an  examination  bearing  on  the  sub- 
jects corresponding  to  Iheir  age  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
way  and  according  to  programmes  settled  by  Ministerial  de- 
crees adopted  in  the  Supreme  Council,  The  jury  of  exam- 
iners shall  consist  of  the  primary  inspector  or  his  deputy 
(president),  one  cantonal  delegate,  and  one  person  holding  a 
University  degree  or  teacher's  cert  incite.  The  judges  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  Academy  Inspector,  In  the  examination  of 
girls  the  certificated  person  must  be  a  female.  If  the  child's 
examination  is  deemed  unsatis factory  and  no  excuse  is 
admitted  by  the  jury,  the  parents  are  summoned  to  send  the 
child  (0  a  public  or  private  school  within  a  week  of  the  noti- 
fication, and  to  inform  the  mayor  what  school  they  have 
selected.  In  case  of  no  declaration  the  child  shall  be  entered 
as  stated  in  Clause  8.  Clause  17.— The  school  fund,  insti- 
tuted by  Clause  15  of  the  law  of  the  10th  of  April,  1867, 
shall  be  established  in  every  commune.  In  the  subdivided 
X  the  fund  shall  be  entitled,  out  of  (he  credit  opened 


for  that  purpose  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  to  ■ 
subsidy  equal,  at  least,  to  the  amount  of  the  communal  sub* 
sidles.  The  allotment  of  aid  shall  be  made  by  the  School 
Commission. 

Thus  hasended  along  and  bitter  controversy.  In 
spite  of  hostile  criticisms,  it  is  felt  that  the  new 
law  brings  no  hurt-  either  to  the  due  liberty  of 
families  nor  to  liberty  of  conscience.  The  minister 
will  teach  religion  in  the  church,  and  in  Sunday- 
schools  ;  a  week-day  also  being  available,  if  it  is 
thought  well  to  dispose  of  it,  for  special  instruc- 
tion. The  schoolmaster  will  teach  what  we  call 
the  three  Rs— reading,  writing,  arithmetic — and 
also  history,  geography,  and  morals. 

Of  course  there  is  risk  of  the  teacher  having  a 
lower  standard  of  morals  than  that  of  revealed 
religion,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  good 
schoolmaster  giving  a  Christian  tone  to  his  school 
if  he  has  himself  the  love  of  religion.  If  without 
this,  the  formal  teaching  of  any  tenets  would  not 
have  much  influence  for  good,  and  might  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  only  teaching  the  tenets  of 
Popery.  The  danger  of  infidel  as  well  as  of  super- 
stitious teaching  should  only  lead  good  Protes- 
tants to  increase  their  efforts  for  diffusing  sound 
■evangelical  truth  throughout  France.  There  never 
was  such  a  favourable  time  for  such  efforts.  The 
people  are  ready  to  revolt  against  the  absurdities 
■of  Popery,  and  if  infidelity  has  too  often  taken  the 
place  of  the  discarded  religion,  it  is  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  a  more  excellent  way.  The  French 
as  a  nation,  apart  from  Paris  and  the  great  cities, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  without  religious  feelings  and 
habits,  and  will  receive  the  teaching  of  the  old 
Reformed  Church,  for  whose  ministrations  there 
is  under  the  Republic  full  toleration. 


larieticB. 


Thoughts  on  Thrift. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  rising  generation  should 
be  trained  up  in  habits  of  Thrift,  if  England  is,  in  the  future, 
to  compete  successfully  with  such  Thrifty  rivals  as  France 
and  Germany. — Lord  Brabazm. 

The  working  classes  in  the  agricultural  districts  in  France 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  provident  than  the  same  class  in 
England.  Multitudes  of  our  highly-paid  workmen  make  not 
the  slightest  provision  to  meet  a  period  of  adversity,— Sir 
Thomas  Brassey,  At.  P. 

One  of  the  most  painful  things,  to  my  mind,  to  be  seen  in 
England  is  this,  that  amongst  the  great  body  of  those  classes 
which  earn  their  living  by  their  daily  labour,  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  hope  which  every  man  ought  to  have,  if  he 
be  industrious  and  frugal,  of  a  comfortable  independence  as 
he  advances  in  life.— Right  Hon.  Jehu  Bright,  M.P. 

The  habit  of  saving,  so  as  to  be  beforehand  with  the  woriii. 
if  it  is  to  be  acquired  at  all,  must  be  acquired  early. —  Thi 
Earl  of  Derby. 

National  Thrift  means  National  Prosperity,  and  if  the 
attention  of  the  working  classes  could  be  arrested  to  this 
subject  it  would  show  them  that  that  was  the  effectual  means 
of  winning  their  position,  and  enabling  them  to  maintain  that 
independent  position  without  which  there  could  be  no  true 
happiness  or  comfort. — Emily  Faithfull. 

f  he  only  sound  and  healthy  description  of  ossis/ing  is  that 


which  teaclra  independence  and  self-exertion. — Right  Hon. 
W,  E.  Glad  it  en  i.  A/.  P. 

In  do  other  country  (than  England)  are  the  wages  more 
liberal ;  in  no  Other  country  are  they  more  wastefully  used. — 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  D.D. 

May  this  distress  open  the  eyes  of  the  Sheffield  men  to 
understand  what  are  their  true  interests.  Cleverness  they 
have  enough,  but  little  sense-and  forethought ;  of  Thrift  and 
economy  little  or  none. — Florence  Nightingale. 

If  principles  of  self-reliance  and  Thrift  were  thoroughly 
observed  by  the  working  classes,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  be  wonderfully  increased.  —  The  Earl  if  Shaftesbury. 

Economy  ia  half  the  battle  of  life. — C.  H.  Sfmrgctm. 

Of  all  great  public  questions  there  is,  perhnps,  none  more 
important  than  this;  no  great  work  of  reform  catling  more 
loudly  for  labourers. — Samuel  Smiles. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  an  extravagant  mode  of  life  is  a 
chainct eristic  of  Englishmen,  and  the  aristocracy  are  quite  as 
guilty  in  this  respect  as  their  poorer  neighbours. — Right  Hon. 
G.  St  later- Booth. 

A  system  of  Savings  Banks  had  been  tried  in  connection 
with  the  schools  in  Ghent,  and  where  there  were  16,000 
scholars  in  the  Ghent  Schools,  10,000  children  had  made 
deposits,  and  hod  saved  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
afS.oco.  The  same  could  be  done  in  England.—  Rev.  T.  E. 
Crallan,  M.A.* 

Colour-  Blindness. 

There  are  some  persons,  as  everybody  knows,  wlio 
are  quite  unable  to  distinguish  colours  correctly,  being 
affected  by  what  is  called  "colour-blindness.  The 
subject  is  of  great  practical  importance,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  men  to  watch  and  control 
the  numerous  signals  on  our  railways.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
useful  to  quote  from  the  interesting  work  of  the  late  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  "  On  Cotour, "  the  following  observations 
on  this  singular  defect : — "To  give  an  eye  for  colour,"  Sir 
Gardner  says,  "  is  no  more  possible  than  to  give  an  car  for 
ound  i  and  though  both  may  be  improved  by  study,  if 
Possessed,  so  both  may  be  impaired  by  bad  habit.  No  effort 
will  create  a  natural  gift,  as  no  rules  will  correct  the  defective 
vision  called  'colour-blindness,1  which  confounds  a  colour 
with  its  accidental  one.  And  so  common  is  the  dcl<--|  to 
Englond.t  that  one  man  in  every  seven  hundred  and  fitly  is 
said  to  be  colour-blind— i.t.,  unable  to  distinguish  a  certain 
colour  from  another,  as  red  from  green.  And  the  fact  of 
these  two  being  so  often  confounded  makes  the  custom  of 
having  red  and  green  lights  for  opposite  signals  011  hoard  our 
steamers  and  on  railway  lines  reprehensible  and  dangerous. 
J'or  by  those  who  have  defective  vision  no  two  colours  are  so 
generally  confounded  as  red  and  green,  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  soldier's  red  coat  and  the  grass  of  a  field,  and  straw- 
berries or  cherries  and  their  leaves,  appear  to  them  to  be  of 
the  same  colour.  Nor  is  it  always  the  accidental  that  is 
mistaken  for  its  complementary  colour.  Some  confound 
orange  with  gross-green,  and  yellow  with  light-green;  and 
others  see  indigo  and  Prussian  blue  as  black,  and  pink  as 
pale  blue.  But  black  and  white,  which  ore  accidental  to 
each  other,  are  not  confounded.  Defects  like  these  cannot 
be  overcome  without  stronger  rules.'' 

Sir  Gardner  'Wilkinson  then  refers  10  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  colour-blindness:—"!.  Inability  to  discern 
any  colour  but  black  and  white;  this  is  very  rare.  2. 
Inability  to  discriminate  between  the  nice  distinctions 
of  colour,  so  common  as  to  be  apparently  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  3.  Inability  to  distinguish  between 
any  of  the  culours  most  marked  to  normal  eyes,  and 
its  most  complete  form  is  what  is  called  dichromic  vision, 
Iteing  total  blindness  to  one  of  the  three  primary  colours. 
In  this  last,  according  to  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  different 
cases  :  1st,  blue  and  yellow  arc  perfectly  distinguished  ; 
and,  almost  all  colour-blind  persons  think  they  see  red,  but 
it  is  frequently  confounded  with  green  (the  most  common 
mistake),  black,  orange,  yellow,  brown,  blue,  and  violet; 


,  ,         ..-.wu.enLiiled  "Thrift,"  put*. 

9)  bT  the  National  Thrift  Society. 

Yoraen  are  supposed  10  havx  lhi>  defect  io  a  minor  degree  ihan  men. 


crimson  and  pink  appear  to  have  no  relation  to  scarlet  ;  3rd, 
green  is  a  most  perplexing  colour  ;  it  is  not  only  confounded 
with  red,  but  with  black,  white,  or  grey,  orange,  yellow, 
blue,  violet,  and  brows  ;  4th,  violet  is  confounded  with  blue 
and  grey,  and  orange  vith  yellow;  5th,  more  difficulty  is 
manifested  with  tight  or  dark  tones  of  compound  colours  than 
with  full  ones." 

With  reference  to  these  observations  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Sir 
Gardner  remarks  :  "  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  while 
blue  and  yellow  are  seen  perfectly  well,  their  efTect  should  be 
so  different  when  combined  together  as  green  ;  and  this  is 
explained  by  the  white  of  the  colour-blind  ]>crson  being 
green,  one  of  the  three  elements  (red)  being  wanting  to  him, 
and  he  having  only  blue  and  yellow  to  produce  lus  white. 
Green  is,  therefore,  no  colour  to  the  colour-blind.  He  has 
only  two  sensations  of  colour,  blue  and  yellow.  Red  and 
green  are  then  both  shades  of  yellow." 


A  Haw  Rout*  t 


India. 


It  is  but  natural  that  the  war  In  Egypt  should  bring 
to  the  fore  the  subject  of  an  alternative  route  to  our 
Indian  possessions.  Negotiations  have  been  carried  on 
at  Constantinople  during  the  last  fifteen  months  for  a 
cession  of  land  in  North  Syria  for  colonisation  on  a  large 
scale  by  Jews  fleeing  from  their  persecutors  in  Russia 
and  Roumania,  and  the  concession  of  a  line  of  railway  from 
Alexandretta  tilt  Aleppo  to  Mardin,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad. 
At  a  late  Cabinet  Council  the  Porte  decided  to  assign  lands 
for  colonisation  purposes,  and  referred  the  question  of  the 
railway  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  Egyptian 
question  has  momentarily  interfered  with  the  negotiations, 
but  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  they  will  be  resumed  on  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  wondrous  fertility  of  the  Orontes 
Valley  and  Mesopotamia  is  well  known.  At  one  time  these 
regions  were  the  granary  of  the  world.  With  a  railway 
system  established,  old  centres  of  commerce  would  be  re- 
vived, and  the  most  ancient  and  natural  highway  to  the  East 
would  bring  "  back  to  the  old  path  "  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  This  route  is  of  inestimable  value  to  England.  It 
would  shorten  the  road  to  India  by  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  transport  of  troops,  mails,  and  merchandise. 
It  would  furthermore  be  of  paramount  importance  in  keeping 
Russia  from  encroaching  southwards,  and  towards  our  Indian 
empire.  The  scheme  had,  among  other  authorities,  the  strong 
support  of  the  late  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  and  has  no* 
that  of  some  of  our  leading  statesmen  If  both  parties.  For 
many  years  what  was  called  "the  Euphrates  Valley  line 
has  been  before  the  public.  The  Tigris  Valley  route  has  the 
advantage  of  passing  through  a  richer  and  more  populous  re- 
gion, and  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  financial  and  commercial, 
as  well  as  of  the  political,  importance  of  the  projected  railway. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Asia  Minor  is  under  the  protectorate 
of  England  up  to  the  Russian  boundary.  The  existence  of 
this  new  route  to  India  would  afford  fresh  guarantee  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Asia,  and  would  furnish 
an  additional  barrier  against  Russian  advance  towards  the 
Bospborus.  Next  to  England,  the  scheme  has  deepest  in- 
terest for  Germany,  which  bos  now  good  reason  to  dread  the 
overshadowing  power  of  Russia.  Even  if  war  did  not  break 
out,  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  huge  standing  armies,  in  the 
presence  of  France  and  Russia,  is  straining  the  resources  of 
Germany,  anil  forcing  multitudes  of  its  best  population  to 
emigration.  The  interest  of  Germany  and  England  is  one  on 
this 


The  Fiji  Islands  Then  and  Vow. 

I  often  wish  that  some  of  the  cavillers  who  are  for  ever 
sneering  at  Christian  missions  could  see  something  of  their 
results  in  these  isles.  But  first  they  would  have  to  recall  the 
Fiji  of  not  long  ago,  when  every  man's  hand  was  against 
his  neighbour,  and  the  land  hod  no  rest  from  barbarous  inter' 
tribal  wars,  in  which  the  foe,  without  respect  of  age  or  sex, 
were  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  so  much  beef;  the 
prisoners  deliberately  fattened  for  the  slaughter ;  dead  bodies 
dug  up  that  had  been  buried  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  could 
only  be  cooked  in  the  form  of  puddings ;  limbs  cut  off  from 
living  men  and  women,  and  cooked  and  eaten  in  presence 
of  the  victim,  who  had  previously  been  compelled  to  dig  the 


oven,  and  cut  the  firewood  for  the  purpose ;  and  this  not 
only  in  time  of  war,  when  such  atrocity  might  be  deemed  less 
inexcusable,  but  in  time  of  peace,  to  gratify  the  caprice  01 
appetite  of  the  moment. 

Think  of  the  sick  buried  alive  ;  the  array  of  widows  who 
were  deliberately  strangled  on  the  death  of  any  great  man  ; 
the  living  victims  who  were  buried  beside  every  post  of  a 
chiefs  new  house,  and  must  needs  stand  clasping  it,  while 
the  earth  was  gradually  heaped  over  their  devoted  heads  ;  or 
those  who  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  laid  on  the  ground 
s  rollers,  when  a  chief  launched 


thus  doomed  to  a  death  of  ei 


iting  agony  ;- 


there  was  not  the  slightest  security  [or  life  or  property,  and 
no  man  knew  how  quickly  his  own  hour  of  doom  might  come  ; 
when  whole  villages  were  depopulated  simply  to  supply  their 
neighbours  with  fresh  meat  1 

Just  think  of  all  this,  and  of  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought,  and  then  just  imagine  white  men  who  can  sneer  at 
missionary  work  in  the  way  they  do.  Now  you  may  pass 
from  isle  to  isle,  certain  everywhere  to  find  the  same  cordial 
reception  by  kindly  men  and  women.  Every  village  on  the 
eighty  inhabited  isles  has  built  for  itself  a  tidy  church,  and  a 
good  house  for  its  teacher  or  native  minister,  for  whom  the 
village  also  provides  food  and  clothing.  Can  you  rcaKie 
tliat  (Aire  ait  nine  kundrel  Wtsltyan  churches  in  Fiji,  at 
every' one  of  which  the  frequent  services  are  crowded  by 
devout  congregations ;  that  the  schools  are  well  attended  ; 
and  that  the  first  sound  which  greets  your  ear  at  dawn,  and 
the  last  at  night,  is  that  of  hymn-singing  and  most  fervent 
worship,  rising  from  each  dwelling  at  the  hour  of  family 
prayer? 

What  these  people  may  become  afte  '         ■     -      ■■ 
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tell, 


though  we  may  unhappily  goes! 
body  of  simple  and  devouL  Christians,  full  of  deepest  rever- 
ence for  their  teachers  and  the  message  they  bring,  and  only 
anxious  to  yield  all  obedience. 

Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  white  men  here,  as  in 
other  countries,  who  (themselves  not  caring  one  straw  about 
any  religion)  declare  that  Christianity  in  these  isles  is  merely 
nominal,  adopted  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  and  that  half 
the  people  are  still  heathen  at  heart.  Even  were  this  true 
(and  all  outward  signs  go  to  disprove  it),  I  wonder  what  inch 
cavillers  expect  I  I  wonder  if  they  know  by  what  gradual 
steps  our  own  British  ancestors  yielded  to  the  Light,  and  for 
how  many  centuries  idolatrous  customs  continued  to  prevail 
in  our  own  isles  I  Yet  here  all  traces  of  idolatry  are  utterly 
swept  away. 

I  wonder,  too,  if  they  ever  remember  that  out  of  the  four 
million  inhabitants  of  London,  one  million  are  not  recognised 
as  even  nominal  members  of  any  Christian  sect ;  that  of  that 
million  an  exceedingly  small  number  have,  even  once  or 
twice  in  their  lives,  entered  any  place  of  worship ;  and  of  the 
remainder,  I  think,  the  largest  charity  could  scarcely  recog- 
nise many  by  any  mark  of  special  uprightness  or  devotion  I 
It  would  be  strange  indeed,  therefore,  if  these  new  converts 
had  suddenly  acquired  n  monopoly  of  Christian  virtues. 

Strange  indeed  is  the  change  that  has  come  over  these  isles 
since  first  Messrs.  Cargill  and  Cross,  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
landed  here,  in  the  year  1835,  resolved  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  to  bring  the  light  of  Christianity  to  these  ferocious 
cannibals.  Imagine  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  two  white 
men,  without  any  visible  protection,  landing  in  the  midst  of 
these  bloodthirsty  hordes,  whose  unknown  language  they  had 
in  the  first  instance  to  master  ;  and  day  after  day  witnessing 
such  scenes  as  chill  one's  blood  even  to  hear  about.  Many 
such  have  been  described  to  me  by  eye-witnesses. 

Slow  and  disheartening  was  their  labour  for  many  years, 
yet  so  well  has  that  little  leaven  worked,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Kai  Tholos,  the  wild  Highlanders,  who  still 
hold  out  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  eighty  inhabited 
isles  have  all  abjured  cannibalism  and  other  frightful  customs, 
and  have  lotued  (1.  ft,  embraced  Christianity)  in  such  good 
earnest  as  may  well  put  to  shame  many  more  civilised  nations. 
— "At  Home  in  -Fiji,"  by  C.  F.  Garden  Camming. 


Telephonic  Progress.-  At  the  Southampton  Scientific  Con- 
gress, Mr.  \V.  H.  Preece,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  read  a 
paper  on  recent  progress  in  Telephony.  He  said  the  tele- 
phone was  first  introduced  to  the  British  public  at  the  meet- 


ings of  the  British  Association.  In  1876,  at  Glasgow,  Sir 
William  Thomson  startled  his  hearers  by  announcing  that  he 
had  heard,  in  Philadelphia,  Shakespeare  quoted  through  an 
electric  wire,  by  the  aid  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Graham  Bell, 
which  he  then  pronounced  to  be  "  the  greatest  by  far  of  all 
the  marvels  of  the  electric  telegraph."  In  1877,  at  Plymouth, 
Mr.  Preece  showed  in  actual  operation  the  finally  developed 
instrument  now  in  general  use.  "  The  telephone  as  a  speak- 
ing instrument  is  well-nigh  perfect.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
swear  to  a  friend's  voice  at  a  hundred  miles  distance.  The 
difficulty  of  making  the  telephone  a  practical  instrument  under 
all  circumstances  is  not  due  to  any  defects  in  the  instrument 
itself,  but  to  disturbing  influences  external  to  it,  and  conse- 
quent on  its  surroundings.  The  very  perfection  and  sensitive- 
ness of  the  apparatus  itself  are  its  chief  enemies.  Were  we 
to  erect  a  wirejfrom  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groats,  upon  lofty 
separate  poles  and  away  from  all  other  wires,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  speaking  between  those  two  places. 
Conversation  has  been  held  in  America  over  410  miles  ;  in 
Persia  it  has  been  effected  between  Tabreez  and  Tiflis,  390 
miles  apart ;  in  India,  over  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles  ;  in 
Australia,  of  300  miles ;  but  in  all  these  cases  it  was  done 
either  at  night  or  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  in  all 
cases  the  wires  were  overground.     Had  they  been  under- 

Sound  or  submarine,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different, 
jnversations  have  been  held  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
between  Dartmouth  and  Guernsey,  and  between  Holyhead 
and  Dublin,  but  there  is  no  case  where  any  persons  have 
spoken  through  more  than  100  miles  of  submerged  cable. 
The  reason  of  this  diminution  of  speaking  distance  is  due  to 
the  electrostatic  capacity  of  the  telegraph  line,  which  absorbs 
the  minute  quantity  of  electricity  that  makes  up  the  currents 
employed  for  telephonic  purposes.  But  there  are  other  dis- 
turbing influences  at  work  of  more  serious  import.  When 
two  or  more  telephone  wires  run  side  by  side,  what  is  said 
on  one  can  be  overheard  on  all  the  others  ;  and  when  a  tele- 
phone wire  extends  alongside  telegraph  w 


irritating,  but  which  on  busy  lines  entirely  drowns  speech. 
This  is  due  to  induction  and  to  leakage.  Many  attempts 
have  been  and  are  being  made  to  cure  this  eviL" 

A.  Dangerous  neighbourhood.— During  the  war  in  Egypt  a 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  newspapers  stating  that  900 
barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been  shipped  in  the  steamer  Lord 
Panmure  from  the  great  magazine  of  the  inner  shore  of 
Southampton  Water,  and  conveyed  to  the  chief  of  the  Thames 
powder-magazines  at  Purfleet.  Each  barrel  weighed  125  lb., 
and  the  quality  was  principally  what  is  termed  "pebble," 
for  the  heavy  guns  in  the  navy  and  the  siege  train.  It  was 
also  stated  that  memorials  had  been  lately  sent  from  the 
towns  adjacent  to  both  magazines,  praying  for  their  abolition 
or  partial  disnsc.  The  Secretary  at  War  has  endeavoured  to 
appease  the  feats  of  the  neighbourhood  by  explaining  the 
strictness  of  the  precautions  which  are  taken  ;  and  the  motto 
of  the  sailors,  that  "gunpowder  is  safer  than  coals,"  has 
evidently  its  counterpart  on  shore.  With  reference  to  the 
Marchwood  magazine,  a  correspondent  at  Southampton 
informs  us  that  Tie  has  visited  this  extensive  dep6t  of  gun- 
powder, which  is  situated  close  to  the  water's  edge  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  estuary,  opposite  the  town,  and  about 
a  mile  distant  from  the  Blechynden,  or  West  End  Station 
on  the  South-Weslern  Railway.  The  buildings  are  about 
the  same  distance  by  land  from  the  village  and  church  of 
Marchwood,  these  being  the  nearest  places  of  importance, 
while  the  surrounding  country  is  but  thinly  occupied  by 
farmsteadings  and  scattered  houses.  The  depot  itself  com- 
prises seven  carefully  isolated  magazines,  standing  on  seven- 
teen acres  of  ground,  built  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated if  one  of  them  was  to  blow  up  the  others  would  remain 
intact.  Each  of  these  isolated  magazines  is  protected  outside 
by  lightning  conductors  and  roofs  of  strong  construction. 
Inside  they  are  well-lit  and  ventilated,  each  being  a  pinewood 
cabinet  of  vast  dimensions  ;  walls,  ceilings,  and  fittings  kept 
in  perfect  cleanness  and  order.  Each  magazine  is  capable  of 
storing  upwards  of  10,000  barrels,  or.  in  all,  76,000  barrels, 
averaging  too  lb.  weight,  but,  of  course,  they  are  never  com- 
pletely full,  as  there  are  frequent  deliveries  and  receipts  of 
barrels  at  the  jetty  into  Southampton  Water.  The  custo- 
dians and  guardians  of  this  dangerous  magazine  are  a  garrison 
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of  between  seventy  and  eighty  artillerymen  and  officers,  who 
are  quartered  in  barracks,  with  canteen  and  provision  stores, 
and  a  boat  for  crossing  over  to  Southampton,  the  distance 
by  land  being  not  loss  than  eight  miles  round  the  head  of  the 
estuary.  On  consulting  the  map  issued  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  no  sign  will  appear  of  the  largest  powder-mi  garine 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  not  in  Europe.  The  War  Office 
has,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey, 
forbidden  the  mapping  of  magazines,  though  an  enemy  could 
easily  gel  information  in  other  ways.  It  is  now  nearly 
twenty  years  since  the  March  wood  magazines  were  erected, 
and  no  visitor  is  admitted  within  their  precincts  without  a 
special  order,  while  inquisitive  strangers  are  warned  off  by 
the  sentries.  At  the  time  of  the  Fenian  scare  there  was  more 
than  the  usual  sharp  look-out,  and  any  suspicious  or  unknown 
strollers,  by  sea  or  land,  might  have  had  scant  time  for 
explaining  their  movements,  and  short  shrill,  if  not  giving 
good  account  of  themselves. 

Hittite  Inscriptions.— Dr.  Wright,  formerly  of  Damascus, 
now  one  of  [he  secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  has  satisfied   learned  students  that  the  celebrated 

s  of  Hamath"  bear  veritable  Hittile  inscrip- 


tions. The  records  of  the  once  great  Hittite 
yet  scanty  and  fragmentary.  From  the  Old 
Scriptures  alone  we  have  clear  light  about  them.  Il  is  sup- 
posed that  they  were  the  Khatti  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  identifies  them  with  the  Keteioi  of 
Homer's  Odyssey.  References  to  them  are  not  unfrequent 
in  Egyptian  inscriptions.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  power 
and  importance  of  a  people  little  known  in  history,  but  of 
the  references  to  whom  in  the  Hebrew  writings  modern 
research  is  now  discovering  important  confirmation.  No  one 
will  now  venture  to  describe  these  references  as  "unhis- 
lorical,"  as   Professor  F.   W,   Newman  did  at   no  distant 

national  Expenditure  Analysed. — The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  inquiry 
arid  completing  the  report  upon  the  appropriation  of  wages 
and  other  sources  of  income,  and  considering  how  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  economic  progress  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  read  in  the  Economic  Science  SecLion  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation by  Professor  Leone  Levi,  The  committee  divided 
society  into  the  operative  and  the  middle  and  higher  classes. 
Luxuries  included  fruit,  beer,  spirits,  wine,  silk,  silver-plate 
and  jewellery,  tobacco,  theatres,  and  amusements.  The 
working  classes  were  represented  as  spending  £338,000,000, 
and  on  luxuries  £85,680,000,  or  So  per  cent,  on  necesssaries 
and  30  per  cent,  on  luxuries.  The  middle  and  higher  classes 
spent  £390,000,000  on  necessaries  and  £64,400,000  on 
luxuries,  or  86  and   14  per  cent,  respectively.     The  report 

Con.  to  say  :  The  working  classes  appear  thus  to  devote  a 
;r  proportion  of  their  incomes  to  luxuries  than  the  middle 
and"  higher  clases— a  fact  all  the  more  to  be-  regretted  since 
the  working  classes  are  thereby  left  with  so  much  less 
available  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Luxuries  may  be  in- 
dulged in  after  (he  necessaries  of  life  are  fully  provided 
for  and  a  proportional  surplus  for  saving  has  been  secured. 
They  should  not  be  indulged,  in  at  the  expense  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  or  before  a  proportional  surplus  for 
saving  has  been  secured.  Thus  classified,  we  nave  an 
average  gross  or  personal  expenditure  of  2&r.  per  week  for 
each  working  man's  family,  and  of  73*.  per  week  for  each  of 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  family,  and  an  average  or 
national  expenditure  of  ajr.  for  each  workman's  family,  and 
55*.  for  each  middle  and  higher  class  family.  The  income 
of  the  working  classes  was  estimated  at  £436,000,000,  and 
that  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  at  £564,000,000, 
the  expenditure  being  £423,000,000  and  £454,000,000  re- 
spectively. The  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure  was 
£13,000,000  and  £1  IO.OoO.OCO  respectively.  The  report 
concluded  as  follows  :  That  the  general  results  of  the  inquiry 
are  not  discouraging.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  income  of  the  people  is  productively  expended, 
and  that  though  much  is  devoted  to  luxury  and  a  goodly 
portion  is  wasted,  still  a  handsome  annual  surplus  remains 
lor  reproduction,  which  goes  to  swell  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Professor  Foxwell 
held  that  amusements,  being  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  must  not  be  placed  amongst  unproductive  luxuries. 


Many  matters  included  under  (be  bead  of  luxuries  in  the 
report  ought  to  be  treated  as  rewards  of  and  incentives  to 
industry.  Mr.  Hunt  instanced  as  extravagance  a  City  dinner 
costing  about  two  guineas  a  head.  About  150  persons  ate 
luxuries,  but  then  another  1 50  persons  obtained  the  necessaries 
of  life  from  the  employment  they  received  in  connection  with 
the  dinner. — Mr.  M'Night  said  the  London  corporation  spent 
£70,000  a  year,  but  as  Irish  landlords  they  never  made 
reductions  of  rent.  They  were  bad  landlords.  Could  there 
be  a  more  culpable  or  scandalous  waste  of  money?— Sir 
Rawson  Kawsou  remarked  that  the  fact  of  the  middle  and 
higher  doss  families  costing  2§  times  the  amount  of  a  work- 
man's family  per  week  was  to  him  an  unexpected  result. 
Equally  unexpected  was  the  circumstance  that  the  taxation  of 
the  working  classes  was  i6r.  id.  per  year,  and  that  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  £16  161.  torf.— a  sovereign  for 
every  shilling.  Aeain,  it  was  a  remarkable  result  that  the 
surplus  of  the  working  classes  was  only  3  per  cent.,  and  of 
the  oilier  classes  10  per  cent.  It  was  encouraging  to  note 
that  while  the  increase  from  1840  to  18S0  in  the  use  of  beer 
and  spirits  was  75  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  use  of  raw 
sugar  and  tea  and  cocoa  was  373  per  cent. 

Bhoddy. — Though  the  grinding  or  tearing  of  rags  by  curry- 
combs into  a  fibre  capable  of  being  spun  again  was  accom- 
plished by  the  genius  of  Davis,  followed  and  developed  by 
Parr  and  Law,  the  difficulties  of  its  manufacture  into  clotii 
were  only  in  a  manner  begun.  Amongst  others,  the  cards  of 
that  day,  being  all  constructed  for  carding  pure  wool  only, 
operated  very  imperfectly  on  shoddy ;  the  greater  part  of  il 
dropped  below  the  swifts  or  cylinders,  and  could  not  lie  got 
to  mix  with  the  wool.  This  portion  was  swept  upandappljed 
as  top  dressing  to  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The  plants  w  ere 
greatly  benefited  by  the  manure,  and  on  digging  up  the  crop 
in  the  autumn,  Law  and  Parr  observed  that  the  action  of  the 
sun,  rain,  and  wind  had  so  softened  and  opened  the  hard 
portions  of  this  apparently  waste  shoddy  as  to  make  it  look 
capable  of  use  again.  They  accordingly  tried  it,  succeeded 
in  malting  good  yarn  therefrom,  and  thereafter  continued  to 
make  a  crop  of  potatoes,  manured  with  obdurate  shoddy, 
one  of  the  preparatory  engines  of  the  manufacture,  till  Archer 
and  Haley's  improved  "devil"  rendered  it  unnecessary. 
This  curious  fact  we  learnt  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Fenton,  who 
some  forty  years  ago  was  engaged  in  business  in  this  district, 
previous  to  his  removal  to  the  Cape,  where  he  became  a 
prosperous  sheep  farmer,  but  always  considered  it  as  a  joke  till 
it  was  the  other  day  confirmed  to  us  by  a  son  of  Parr  btm- 
self.— Ttxtxti  Manuftutarer. 

Highest  Building  IB  Europe.  —  Hitherto  the  hospice 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  which  stands  8,300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
elevated  inhabited  building  in  Europe.  This  honour  it  can 
now  no  longer  claim.  During  the  past  year  the  city  autho- 
rities of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  hnve  caused  to  be  erected,  near 
the  summit  of  the  great  volcano,  Mount  Etna,  an  astrono- 
mical observatory,  which  stands  3,943  metres  above  the  sea- 
level,  or  fully  1,000  feet  higher  than  the  hospice  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  structure  is  nine  metres  in  height,  and  covers  an 
area  of  zoo  square  metres.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
storey,  and  is  built  in  a  circular  form.  In  the  lower  storey 
there  rises  a  massive  pillar,  upon  which  is  placed  the  great 
refracting  telescope.  The  lower  storey  is  divided  into  a  din- 
ing-room, kitchen,  and  store-rooms.  In  the  upper  stony 
there  are  three  bedrooms  intended  for  the  accommodati<.n 
of  aslronomists  and  tourists  visiting  the  establishment.  The 
roof  consists  of  a  moveable  cupola  or  dome.  From  the  bal- 
conies of  the  upper  Storey  a  prospect  of  vast  extent  and 
grandeur  is  presented.  The  spectator  is  able  to  see  over- half  , 
(he  island  of  Sciily,  the  island  of  Malta,  the  Lipari  Isles,  and 
the  province  of  Calabria,  on  the  mainland  of  Italy.  The 
observatory  is  erected  upon  a  small  cone,  which  will,  in  the 
case  of  eruption,  protect  it  completely  from  the  lava-stream 
which  always  flows  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  volcano. 
Builder, 

An  Ocean  Port  Ofllcs. — During  the  surveying  voyages  of 
Captain  King,  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  he  Saw  piles  of  stones, 
or  cairns,  which  had  been  made  upon  an  island  in  Torres 
Straits  by  the  crews  of  passing  ships  as  memorials  of  their 
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oea  rjuwcr,  irotn  oyuney,  in  iweniy-cwo  aays  uy 
r  passage.     He  reported  this  incident,  and  it  was 

that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  all  organised 
tent  by  which  tidings  of  (hips  could  reach  those 


the  o 

thought  that 
arrangement 

interested  in  their  safety.  In  1835  Captain  Hobson,  of 
11. M.S.  Rattlesnake,  afterwards  Governor  of  New  Zealand, 
erected  a  shed  and  flagstaff,  and  provided  a  large  chest, 
with  writing  materials  and  printed  forms  for  filling  up  any 
records  or  messages  from  passing  vessels.  The  words  "  Post 
Office"  being  pointed  over  the  chest,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
respect  paid  everywhere  to  the  Royal  Mail  Service  would 
guard  the  solitary  hut  from  wanton  injury.  This  hope  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  as  some  of  the  sailors  in  those  seas  are 
amongst  the  vilest  dregs  of  humanity,  as  devoid  of  civilisa- 
t  ion  as  the  savages  of  the  dreaded  islands  of  the  Straits.  For 
many  years,  however,  the  post-office  proved  a  welcome  boon, 
and  passengers  as  weli  as  seamen  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
of  sending  or  obtaining  news.  A  most  interesting  account 
of  several  visits    to  the  island  appeared    in  the   "Leisure 


ocean  post-office  is  still*  kept  up,  or  whether  a  similar  one, 
which  the  American  whalers  set  up  at  an  opposite  part  of  the 
Pacific  among  the  Galapagos  Islands,  is  still  in  use. 

The  Gotpel  and  the  Printing  Press. — Wherever  there 
is  a  reader,  there  may  this  missionary  preach  Christ.  Jt 
runs  along  every  avenue  of  traffic  or  of  adventure.  It  be- 
comes a  silent  comrade  to  the  lonely.  It  brightens  without 
disturbing  the  leisure  of  the  busy.  No  doors  can  always  ex- 
clude it  i  no  prohibitory  laws  quite  silence  its  voice.  It 
appeals  by  pictures  to  the  gentle  and  untutored  Indian  of  the 
Amazon.  It  reasons  with  the  literati  of  interior  China.  It 
awakes  dead  memories  in  the  bosom  of  the  lumberman  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  accosts  the  artisan  in  your  coffee-houses, 
and  appeals  to  the  rustic  on  the  village  street.  It  cheers  the 
convict  in  gaol,  and  wiles  away  the  seaman's  weary  hour.  It 
rides  with  the  engine-driver  along  the  railroad,  and  lies  like  a 
smile  on  the  tiny  white  cot  of  the  sick  child.  It  kee]>s  alive 
the  faith  of  scattered  Englishmen  in  Bengal,  and  breeds  new 
hope  in  dusky  breasts  amid  the  swampy  cane-brake.  Itgoes 
to  battle  in  the  soldier's  knapsack  ;  it  stops  the  rough  swear- 
ing of  the  captain  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  at  home  in  palace 
and  hovel,  in  wigwam  and  tent.  It  beareth  all  tilings,  and 
resents  no  ill-usage.  Without  weariness,  it  carries  for  ever 
its  quiet  persuasive  message  of  celestial  hope  to  the  wretched 
and  the  gay,  the  busy  and  the  lonesome,  the  savage  and  the 
cultured;  not  fearing  the  breath  of  the  lazar-house,  nor  shun- 
ning the  men  whom  madness  or  crime  sequesters  from  their 
fellows  ;  bat,  in  a  hundred  tongues  and  ten  thousand  shapes, 
offering  Jesus  Christ's  cup  of  living  water  to  the  lips  of  weary 
and  dying  humanity.— The  Rev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes  ;  Sermon 
en  bthalfnftht  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Kamigate  Planing  Boati. — The  vicar  of  Kamsgate  states 
that  in  six  months  no  fewer  than  twelv*  fishing  smacks  have 
been  lost  from  that  little  port,  with  over  sixty  men,  leaving 
about  one  hundred  widows  and  orphans.  If  more  harbours 
of  refuge  on  our  eastern  coast  could  lessen  these  disasters,  as 
some  say  they  would,  it  would  be  economical  as  well  as* 
merciful  to  lay  out  the  money  necessary  for  their  formation. 

Incipient  CWilUatiou.  — Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  tell  that  the 
minister  of  a  remote  country  parish  in  Scotland  went  one  day 
to  solemnise  a  marriage  ;  he  made  the  bridegroom,  of  course, 
promise  to  be  a  faithful,  loving,  and  indulgent  husband — at 
least  he  put  the  question  to  that  effect,  but  could  not  get  him 
to  alter  his  stiff,  erect  posture.  Again  and  again  he  repeated 
the  form,  but  the  man  remained  silent  and  stiff  as  ever,  A 
neighbour  was  present  who  knew  more  about  the  forms  of 
the  thing,  and  was  considered  to  have  advanced  n  little  more 
in  civilisation  than  the  rest.  Enraged  at  the  clownishness  of 
the  bridegroom,  he  stepped  forward,  gave  him  a  vigorous 
knock  on  the  back,  arid  said  to  him  with  corresponding 
energy,  "Ye  brute,  can  ye  no  boo  to  the  minister!"  Dr. 
Chalmers's  commentary  on  this  scene  was  brief  but  emphatic : 
"The  heavings  of  incipient  civilisation,  you  know  1" 

Chemists  and  Druggists. — In  Great  Britain  there  are  some 
13,000  registered  "chemists  and  druggists" — although  it  is 
not  known  how  many  of  these  are  qualified  by  ei — 


or  otherwise  for  their  duties.  There  are  33,000  registered 
medical  practitioners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but  it  is 
not  ascertained  how  many  of  these  are  direct  distributors  ef 
medicine.  The  amount  of  drugs  sold  by  non-  pharmaceutical 
vendors  is  unknown.  Patent  medicine  stamp  duty  realised 
in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1S81,  nearly  ,£140,000,  repre- 
senting a  consumption  of  a  prodigious  amount  by  the  public 
But  as  many  proprietary  medicines  paid  no  duty,  the  extent 
of  drug  distribution  under  this  head  is  not  ascertainable, 
although  known  to  be  very  considerable.  The  number  of 
strictly  "  pharmaceutical  chemists"  is  comparatively  small. 
The  majority  can  live  only  by  miscellaneous  trading,  in 
scents,  tobacco,  cosmetics,  and  a  host  of  fancy  articles. 

Fanport  Fees.— The  Foreign  Office  in  the  last  financial 
year  received  £409  St.  21/.,  "passport  fees."  This  is  a 
trifling  sum    compared   with    the  revenue   from  passports 

obtained  by  some  foreign  Governments,  and  by  the  English 
Foreign  Office  in  former  limes. 


hatcheries  in 

lished  since  1868.  The  number  of  young  fry  turned  out  in 
18S1  was  22,649,000,  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid  down 
during  the  same  period  37,983,000.  The  total  number  ot 
eggs  laid  down  since  the  opening  of  the  hatcheries,  including 
1KS1,  was  150,510,000,  and  the  fry  turned  out  during  the 
lame  time  119,345,300,  so  that  the  operations  have  been 
conducted  with  a  success  that  is  very  gratifying.  The  fry 
arc  divided  into  two  species,  salmonidae  and  percida*,  and 
they  arc  represented  by  107,345,300  and  12,000,000  respec- 
lively.  The  report  also  contains  much  general  information 
respecting  fish  culture. 

Fractions  of  Panes. — By  an  Act  which  received  the  Royal 
Assent  last  Session,  power  is  given  to  the  Bank  of  England 
to  transfer  to  the  Treasury  the  large  sum  01^143,372  lis.  Id,, 
arising  from  fractions  of  a  penny  on  account  of  the  dividends 
on  the  National  Debt.  It  has  never  been  customary  to  pay 
fractions  of  a  penny  on  Government  stocks,  and  such  fractions 
have  gone  on  accumulating  tilt  now,  the  result  being  a  very 
handsome  "windfall"  for  the  Exchequer.  We  can  imagine 
the  large  revenue  that  has  fallen  to  bankers  from  these  frac- 
tional sums  in  their  business. 

Welsh  Benefactors.— In  a  letter  on  education  in  Wales, 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  pays  a  just  tribute  to  two  departed  worthies 
to  whom  Wales  is  much  indebted.  "  Of  Canon  Robinson, 
late  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  my  colleague  on 
the  Departmental  Committee,  whose  valuable  life  was,  I  fear, 
shortened  by  his  labours  in  compiling,  in  addition  to  his  own 
heavy  official  work,  the  exhaustive  report  which  has  been 
received  so  well,  I  can  only  say  that  an  abler,  juster,  or  more 
liberal  man  never  took  part  in  the  great  business  of  education. 
Of  ray  friend  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  clarum  et  ventrabilt  nomen,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  man  who  ever  lived  ever 
did  more  for  Wales.  Every  modern  Welsh  movement  or 
institution,  social  or  educational,  owed  to  him  either  its 
existence  or  its  support.  It  is  to  him  eminently  that  the 
country  owes  the  educational  revival  which,  beginning  with 
the  establishment,  through  his  efforts,  of  Aberystwith  College, 
has  now  received  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  will  not.  I  am  absolutely  confident,  die  out  before 

*  great 
debt  of  gratitude. " 

Horth-Sea  fisheries.  —  At  the  Southampton  Scientific 
Meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Olsen,  who  has  for 
nearly  twenty  years  been  engaged  in  the  nautical  business  of 
Grimsby.  As  many  as  1 50,000  men  found  occupation  in  that 
fishing  trade,  and  while  Grimsby  alone  received  and  disposed 
of  50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  fish  per  annum,  the  quantity 
finding  its  way  to  London  last  year  was  close  upon  194,000 
tons.  There  was  probably  for  its  sire  not  a  more  important 
fishing-ground  in  the  world  than  the  North  Sea,  and  it  included 
oyster-beds  of  ei  "  '  '  ...  
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C  WAITER   III.— TUB  timUlOUS  SHADE. 


IT  was  near  midday. 
The  courier  had  about  as  man}'  hours  before 
bim  as  be  had  spent  in  coming.  We  may  add 
that  now  he  proceeded  with  a  certain  aim,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  distance. 
Armed  simply  with  a  stick,  he  started,  and  pursued 
the  road  conducting  to  the  place  where  Giafar 
awaited  him. 

We  may  easily  imagine  how,  having  accom- 
plished so  much,  the  rest  seemed  to  him  insignifi- 
cant. This  feeling,  joined  to  the  conviction  that 
he  was  to  traverse  the  immense  steppe  alone,  pre- 
vented the  courier  from  observing  one  thing, 
which  certainly  could  not  have  failed  to  surprise 
him,  if  not  to  disquiet  him,  notwithstanding  his 
bravery. 

About  an  hour  after  his  departure  from  the 
camp,  having  taken  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
mountains  where  the  companions  of  the  Tadjick 
had  taken  refuge,  Ismael  passed,  without  noticing 
it,  a  mass  of  granite,  fallen  as  from  the  skies  into 
the  midst  of  a  scene  picturesque  in  its  details,  but 
void  of  ruggedness.  On  this  eminence,  high 
enough  to  command  a  vast  prospect,  lay  a  crea- 


ture, at  that  time  motionless,  stretched  out,  with 
head  raised  like  a  sphinx.  Was  it  a  fantastic 
animal  or  a  man  ?  The  uncertainty  did  not  last 
long. 

Scarcely  had  Ismael  advanced  some  hundred 
paces,  than,  looking  back,  he  saw  this  strange 
being  raise  itself  with  feline  precaution.  Then 
its  deformity  appeared,  and  the  more  conspicuously 
from  its  strange  movt  .ionts. 

It  was  Nazir ! 
■  The  evil  genius  and  familiar  of  the  Tadjick 
could  not  come  there  by  chance.  The  strange 
and  quiet  laugh  which  widened  his  brown  face, 
cleft  horizontally  and  across  by  an  enormous 
mouth,  was  sufficiently  expressive  to  indicate  a 
firm  will  aspiring  at  an  end  not  directly  known, 
but  which  had  certainly  some  design  against  the 
man  who  every  moment  got  farther  off. 

"Off!  off!  bearer  of  some  message  no  doubt 
hostile  to  the  brave  Timour-Khanl  If  you  had 
passed  near  me  just  now,  with  what  eagerness  I 
would  with  a  bound  have  cast  myself  on  your 
shoulder  like  a  tiger,  or  rather,  like  an  ape  I " 
sneers   and  mocks   the  strange  figure.      "  But, 
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palience !  The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  a  true 
symbol  at  all  times.  You  have  force  that  crushes, 
I  have  the  craft  that  overthrows.  Patience ! 
patience  1 " 

And,  in  fact,  the  hideous  being  remained  on 
his  pedestal,  which  strangely  suited  his  burlesque 
figure.  Apart  from  his  fierce  and  frequent  ges- 
tures, one  might  have  believed  these  only  empty 
words,  but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  man  betrayed 
his  determination. 

More  and  more  animated  in  his  rapid  course, 
Ismael  thought  less  than  ever  of  turning  back. 
Had  he  seen  anybody?  No.  Anything?  No. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  emissary  of  the 
vizier  travelled  quite  alone  in  the  plain. 

If  the  person  of  Nazir  on  the  block  of  granite 
where  we  have  left  him  was  invisible  to  him, 
so  was  the  strange  black  spot,  which,  like  a 
shade  entirely  separated  from  the  object  which 
produces  it — that  of  a  cloud  or  a  large  bird,  for 
example — followed  on  the  track  of  the  carrier 
of  the  message  with  astonishing  regularity  and 
perseverance.  Many  hours  passed  in  this  man- 
ner. Hindered  at  different  times  by  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  ground  or  by  the  brambles,  the  black 
spot  disappeared,  reappeared,  vanished  again,  and 
again  showed  itself.  A  time  came,  however,  when 
the  most  experienced  observer  could  not  discern 
it.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  sun,  three- 
fourths  on  his  daily  course,  darted  on  the  earth 
only  oblique  rays,  which  prevented  the  seeing  of 
any  thing  on  that  side. 

when  the  day  was  declining,  Ismael  felt  him- 
self overcome  with  extreme  weariness.  If  we 
recall  the  distance,  and  forget  neither  the  anxiety 
nor  the  privations  endured  by  our  hero,  cer- 
tainly nothing  will  appear  more  natural  than 
the  need  of  repose.  Besides,  it  was  a  custom 
contracted  by  him,  and  to  think  of  doing  without 
it  to-day  would  have  been  a  folly.  On  coming  the 
evening  before,  the  messenger  had  noticed  a  place 
particularly  favourable  for  a  halting  of  this  kind. 

There  were  some  hollows  which  the  water  of 
heaven  had  almost  filled.  The  excess  of  the  small 
holes  formed  a  kind  of  marsh,  on  the  sides  of 
which  grew  some  grass,  some  small  reeds. 

Determined  to  take  rest,  Ismael  did  not  neglect 
a  precaution  well  known  to  all  people  of  his 
wearisome  and  dangerous  profession.  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  and  rolled  around  his  leg  a  cord 
long  enough  to  envelope  the  lower  part  of  his 
body.  One  end  of  this  cord  extends  around  the 
foot,  and  passes  round  the  great  toe,  carefully 
tied.  The  loose  extremity  of  this  cord  is  kindled. 
The  time  allowed  for  sleep  is  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  hemp  that  has  to  be  consumed; 
this  moment  passed,  a  violent  sensation  wakes  the 
traveller. 

Ismael,  whose  first  concern  was  to  dress  his 
wound  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  envelope  with  a 
moistened  bandage  the  heavy  bruises  he  had 
received  on  the  head  whilst  escaping  the  sentinels 
of  the  Tadjick,  extended  himself  on  the  ground 
and  slept  soundly.  He  was  there  not  longer  than 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  shadow  appeared  again, 
and  this  time  it  was  sufficiently  near  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  dwarf  of  the  chief  Timour-Khan. 


It  could  not  but  be  with  a  mischievous  inten- 
tion that  he  advanced.  By  stealthy  steps  he 
managed  to  reach  without  noise  the  feet  of  the 
sleeper,  and  saw  at  a  glance  the  smoking  match. 

It  was  a  bold  venture.  Nothing  warded  off  the 
undulations  of  this  human  serpent ;  nothing 
plainly  revealed  his  presence,  much  less  his  man- 
ner of  approaching,  of  which  the  panther  might 
have  been  jealous.  A  flint  taken  from  its  resting- 
place,  a  bit  of  dry  grass,  a  sigh  drawn  from  fatigue, 
from  emotion,  were  all  that  told  his  thoughts. 

There  was  much  danger,  and  yet  the  dwarf  did 
not  hesitate. 

Arrived  at  the  feet  of  Ismael,  half  dissembling 
an  encounter  favourable  for  his  design,  Nazir 
quietly  stretched  his  right  hand.  This  lean  hand, 
with  long  slender  fingers,  hooked  like  the  claws 
of  a  bird  of  prey,  was  armed  with  a  very  tine  blade, 
to  which  a  ray  of  the  setting  sun  gave  a  gleam 
of  the  colour  of  blood. 

His  aim  was  to  cut  the  cord  between  the  kindled 
part  and  the  toe. 

It  was  done. 

A  satanic  joy  shone  in  the  face  of  the  crafty 

"Ah ! "  thought  he,  going  off  with  the  same  slow- 
ness, the  same  apprehensions  of  the  man  exposed 
in  this  manner  to  the  inconvenience  of  sleep  in- 
definitely prolonged,  "  what  chance  is  there  now 
for  you,  courier?  why  should  I  not  strike  your 
breast  with  a  mortal  blow  ?  I  should  then  at  once 
take  the  parchment  placed  under  your  tunic. 
But  as  it  is,  you  will  arrive  too  late.  Ready  and 
numerous  recruits  have  doubled  the  forces  of  my 
master ;  and  if  I  do  not  kill  you,  I  have  at  least 
accomplished  the  most  important  part  of  my  task 
— the  delay  of  your  arrival  at  Teheran." 

After  this  daring  exploit,  the  dwarf  had  only  to 
remove  himself  very  quickly.  In  retreating,  he 
did  not  cease  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  courier, 
whom  he  was  afraid  of  seeing  awake  too  soon  and 
of  his  own  accord.  However,  a  loud  snore  gave 
him  assurance  to  the  contrary. 

Nazir  went  on,  but  he  was  no  sooner  on  his 
legs  than  he  was  seen  to  leap  up,  uttering  an 
exclamation  of  fear.  At  a  short  distance  behind 
him  ran  a  beast,  extraordinary  on  account  of  its 
horrid  figure  and  its  active  movements.  A  hoarse 
and  discordant  cry  chilled  with  terror  the  doomed 
servant  of  the  Tadjick ;  but  what  did  not  the 
wretched  man  feel  when  he  found  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  an  attack  not  less  terrible  than  unexpected  t 
In  a  minute,  savage  bites  added  pain  to  his 
fright. 

"  Help  me  I  help  me  I  " 

This  instinctive  appeal  was  imprudent,  but 
Naztr  did  not  think  of  it.  What  could  he  have 
more  to  dread  than  the  horrible  beast  now  known 
to  be  a  hyena  ? 

Suddenly  aroused,  Ismael  did  not  expect  to  be 
called  upon  for  help,  but  such  was  his  skill  that 
a  single  blow  of  his  stick  vigorously  applied  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  horrid  animal  let  go  his 
prey.  To  finish  by  killing  it  was  then  the  easiest 
thing  for  a  man  whose  calm  self-possession  habit- 
ually equalled  his  courage. 

It  was  necessary  and  in  good  time. 
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Although  hasty,  the  attack  of  the  hyena  had 
been  disastrous.  Nazir,  groaning,  moved  his  left 
aim.  His  sides  were  scratched  and  torn.  His 
writhing,  his  cries,  would  have  caused  laughter, 
if  his  evident  pain  had  not  inspired  deep  sym- 
pathy in  his  generous  protector.  Ismael  did 
not  regard  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  saw  a  human  creature  dreadfully 
wounded,  unable  to  continue  his  course,  and  it 
would  have  been  cowardly  on  his  own  part  to 
leave  him  behind. 

"  Ah  I  my  friend,"  said  he,  after  the  relief  that 
the  nearness  of  a  little  water  rendered  possible, 


"  who  are  you?  where  are  you  going  ?" 
' '  "  s  only  a 


Lamentable  groans  were  the  only  answer  he 
obtained. 

"  Come  on,"  repeated  Ismael,  "  there  are  not 
two  different  roads  for  us  to  go ;  come  on ! " 

Then  seizing  Nazir  by  the  feet,  as  well  as  by 
the  arms,  the  noble  courier  took  him  on  his 
shoulders  and  continued  his  march. 

This  was  not  easy;  Ismael  not  only  carried  a 
load,  but  between  the  dry,  rocky,  and  parching 
steppe  on  which  he  advanced  with  difficulty,  and 
the  abode  of  the  old  herdsman,  there  were  rough 
declivities  to  get  over,  and  serious  dangers  to 
avoid. 

His  disquietude  was  especially  on  account  of 
the  unfortunate  Nazir,  whose  inert  and  bleeding 
body,  together  with  his  continual  moans,  betrayed 
a  being  incapable  of  the  least  effort  to  protect 
himself- 

The  evening  twilight  had  long  succeeded  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun.  Already  was  night  ex- 
tending its  sombre  shades,  and  Ismael  still  went 
on.  Exhausted  and  out  of  breath,  every  step  cost 
him  great  effort. 

"Stopl  take  rest  1"  advised  Nazir,  in  a  pitiful 
and  hypocritically  affected  voice. 

"No I  no!" 

Eager  to  find  his  horse,  and  unwilling  to  risk 
the  delay  of  a  second  halt,  yet  too  humane  to 
lighten  his  course  by  relieving;  his  shoulders  of 
the  weight  that  pressed  them,  Ismael  pressed  on 
steadfastly. 

At  length  the  last  hill  was  ascended  ;  he  had 
only  to  descend  ;  but  for  this  the  heroic  preserver 
of  Nazir  must  certainly  have  fallen  to  rise  no 
more. 

A  last  effort,  and  he  arrived.  A  joyous  neigh- 
ing is  heard ;  it  was  Giafar,  whose  instinct  seemed 
to  recognise  the  return  of  his  master.  The  old 
herdsman  had  time  to  clear  the  passage  from  the 
interior  to  the  exterior  of  the  hut. 

"Ah!"  was  the  only  exclamation  uttered  by 
Ismael. 

The  solitary  inhabitant  of  the  Dangerous  Rocks 
received  him  fainting  into  his  arms.  Nazir,  fore- 
seeing a  fall,  knew  how  to  come  down  upon  his 
feet,  at  which  the  courier,  had  he  had  all  his  wits 
about  him,  would  have  been  not  a  little  surprised. 

"  Now,"  said  the  herdsman  to  the  strange  man, 
who  had  relatively  less  now  to  complain  of  than 
Ismael,  notwithstanding  the  blood  with  which  he 
appeared  covered,  "help  me,  if  you  please,  to 
extend  gently  this  poor  man  on  my  couch." 

"Willingly.    Take  hold  of  his  legs,  old  man — 


I  will  hold  his  breast  and  his  head,"  replied  the 
confidant  of  the  Tadjick,  who  cunningly  planted 
his  hand  on  the  place  where  he  rightly  supposed 
the  message  must  be  concealed. 

The  couch  presenting  only  a  lot  of  straw,  of 
leaves,  and  of  grass,  very  little  better  than  the 
litter  of  a  flock,  the  work  was  easy.  However,  a 
full  hour  passed  before  Ismael  recovered  the  use 
of  his  senses.    He  was  then  in  a  pitiable  state. 

His  first  thought  on  opening  his  eyes  was  to  be 
informed  of  the  time  passed  since  his  arrival  at 
the  hut.  His  host  replied  by  pointing  at  the 
horizon,  which  was  beginning  to  whiten  with  the 
silver  brightness  that  precedes  the  dawn. 

An  electric  shock  would  not  have  excited  our 
hero  more  energetically. 

"  Ah  I  ah  I "  said  he,  recognising  the  poor 
creature  whom  he  had  rescued  on  the  previous 
night.  "  Already  on  your  feet,  my  friend  ?  This 
shows  the  insignificance  of  your  wounds.  So 
much  the  better  I " 

"  You  intend  to  rise  and  depart,  do  you  ? " 
asked  he,  with  a  tone  of  feigned  interest — he 
whom  we  now  recognise  as  a  traitor. 

"  1  must !  I  must  1 "  murmured  the  poor 
courier.     "  Ah  I  if  I  only  arrive  in  time  I  " 

"  To  start  immediately  on  your  journey  is  not 
merely  imprudent,"  said  Nazir,  "  but  impossible  : 
everi-  movement  costs  you  severe  pain." 

"  I  must  I  I  must ! "  repeated  Ismael,  looking 
at  the  old  herdsman,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  important  reasons  which  drew  him  to  the 
capital. 

"  Suppose  I  offer  to  go  in  your  place  about  a 
business  I  am  ignorant  of,  but  which  Allah  will 
give  me  perhaps  sufficient  strength  to  accom- 
plish ? "  the  astute  servant  of  Timour-Khan  ven- 
tured to  suggest. 

"  No  1  no  I  And  if  I  am  weak,  very  weak,  is 
not  Giafar  here  ?  " 

"Giafar?"  repeated,  with  astonishment,  the 
affrighted  Nazir. 

"  There  is  your  horse  ready  to  depart,"  added 
the  old  Mussulman,  who,  during  this  conversa- 
tion, had  let  down  the  bridge  passing  over  the 
abyss,  and  untied  the  impatient  beast,  which  Nazir 
had  not  perceived  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  where 
it  was  concealed  in  the  thick  shade. 

"  You  have  a  horse,  then  ? " 

The  whole  horrid  person  of  the  monster  with 
human  face  expressed  an  astonishment  so  deep, 
a  deception  so  bitter,  that,  for  the  first  time,  Is- 
mael began  to  reflect  more  about  the  deformed 
being,  in  favour  of  whom,  listening  to  his  own 
excellent  heart,  he  had  nearly  sacrificed  his  bene- 
factor, the  vizier. 

Nazir,  like  all  rogues,  hastened  to  conceal  his 
thoughts  by  looking  downwards,  but  soon  he 
looked  up  audaciously.  At  the  same  instant  the 
courier,  who  had  neglected  to  remove  the  curd 
that  hung  to  his  leg  held  only  by  means  of  a 
slip-knot  loosely  made  at  the  upper  extremity — 
the  courier,  we  say,  perceived  the  other  end  cut 
short.  At  the  sight  all  the  hideous  truth  darted 
upon  him  like  lightning.  Great  indignation  took 
possession  of  Ismael. 

"  Wretch  I "  he  cried.  "  and  is  it  such  a  scoundrel 
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and  hypocrite  that  I  have  dragged  from  the  fate 
he  so  well  deserved  ?  " 

The  first  expression'of  his  rage  might  have  been 
terrible ;  but  Nazir  would  not  have  been  Nazir  if 
an  inspiration  worthy  of  a  soul  entirely  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Tadjick  had  not  immediately 
dictated  the  following  reply : 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  retard  your  return.  I  belong 
to  Timour-Khan,  the  enemy  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
My  master  must  have  time  to  secure  himself 
against  the  new  forces  that  your  message  is  going 
probably  to  send  forth  against  lis." 

"  And  that  is  why  you  cut  this  cord(  and  leave 
me  to  sleep  ?  " 

"I  have,  therefore,  exaggerated  my  suffering; 
my  aim  was  to  exhaust  your  strength.  Was  I  not 
a  very  heavy  burden,  too  difficult  to  carry,  with 
my  complaining  and  my  nervous  contortions  ?" 

"  Wretch  ! "  repeated,  at  the  same  time,  Ismael 
and  his  host. 
.  "  And  ungrateful ! "  added  the  latter. 

Nazir  did  not  let  himself  be  intimidated. 
Besides,  what  could  an  old  man  do  against  him  ? 
and  the  courier  was  he  not  paralysed  by  extreme 
weakness  and  weariness  ? 

"No  doubt,"  answered  he,  with  slight  emotion, 
"  I  appear  ungrateful ;  and  certainly  I  should  be 
so  if  I  had  yielded  just  now  to  my  impulse,  and 
plunged  this  blade  into  your  heart!  As  to  my 
own  conduct  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  me 
with ;  it  is  fair  warfare." 

"  Well,  but  Heaven,  whilst  putting  to  hard  trials 
my  sentiments  of  humanity,  has  overthrown  your 
projects.  I  am  going  off,  my  message  will  arrive, 
and  Timour-Khan,  your  master,  will  not  have  to 
thank  you ! " 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

A  shrill  malicious  laugh  was  the  response.  "  Ah ! 
you  are  sure  of  soon  arriving  at  Teheran  ?  Well ! 
Let  us  see ! " 

With  these  words  the  devoted  servant  of  the 
Tadjick  rushed  out  of  the  hut  with  the  speed  that 
we  admire  in  an  ape.  He  mounted  the  horse, 
clung  to  the  mane,  and  then,  urging  forwards  the 
animal,  disappeared  in  a  gallop. 

All  this  had  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 

"  Allah !  Allah !  "  cried  the  old  Mohammedan, 
struck  with  astonishment.  "What  will  become  of 
you,  Ismael?  Is  not  this  horrid  imp  a  tool  of 
Satan  f" 

The  astonishment  of  the  old  man  increased 
when  he  saw  that  the  courier  evinced  no  dis- 
quietude. And  yet  it  seemed  a  crisis  of  terrible 
import ;  of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

Ismael,  for  his  only  reply,  placed,  with  a  smile, 
two  fingers  on  his  mouth,  and  sounded  a  shrill 
whistle  with  a  clearness  and  force  which  long 
practice  made  effective. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  real  bowls  followed. 
At  the  same  time,  Giafar,  whom  a  blow  of  a  stick 
had  enraged,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
bounded  over  the  narrow  bridge,  and  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  cave  which  served  for  the  abode 
of  the  herdsman. 

With  Rowing  mane,  with  distended  nostrils,  and 
eyes  inflamed,  the  noble  animal  drew  after  him 


an  inert  mass,  shapeless,  bleeding,  dusty,  and  pre- 
senting no  signs  of  life. 

They  guessed  rather  than  recognised  that  it  was 
the  audacious  Nazir.  This  horrible  fellow,  the 
victim  of  a  foolishly  daring  enterprise,  had  been 
suddenly  thrown  backwards  by  the  horse  that  had 
never  carried  any  other  horseman  than  his  master. 
At  the  whistle  of  Ismael,  Giafar  turned  violently 
about,  and  was  soon  in  a  sort  of  furrow  dug  almost 
vertically  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  justly  named  the 
Dangerous  Rocks.  In  turning,  the  animal  reared. 
Nazir,  clinging  to  the  mane,  shuddered  with  ter- 
ror, and  so  much  the  more  as  near  the  place 
opened  an  enormous  gap  behind  the  precipice. 

Transported  with  fright,  in  despair,  and  like  a 
drowning  man,  hearing  only  impressions,  the 
dwarf  of  the  Tadjick,  slipping  against  his  will 
from  the  head  to  the  croup  of  the  horse,  had 
become  entangled  in  the  tail  of  Giafar.  The 
result  is  easily  conceived.  The  exasperated  horse 
dashed  himself  amongst  the  sharp  rocks  and  across 
the  rough  bushes  with  rage  and  with  fury.  Nazir, 
whom  devotedness  to  the  chief  of  the  enemies  of 
the  kingdom  had  ill  served,  succumbed  to  the 
punishment  which,  in  former  times,  was  that  of 
the  greatest  criminals. 

He  was  torn  and  killed.  From  the  breast  of  the. 
dwarf  slipped  an  envelope,  which  the  herdsman 
hastened  to  give  up  to  Ismael. 

"  My  message  ! "  exclaimed  the  courier. 

"  Acknowledge,"  said  his  host,  "  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Government  had  there  an  intrepid  ser- 
vant, and  that  his  death,  of  which  he  himself  was 
the  cause,  is  not  to  be  regretted." 

"A  servant  the  less  on  the  earth  I",  replied  the 
courier,  notwithoutamelancholysmile,  less  struck' 
with  the  moral  deformity  of  Nazir,  who  in  fact  had 
done  only  his  duty  as  an  adversary,  than  by  the 
physical  deformity  of  the  poor  wretch, 

Ismael,  a  little  reflective  and  poetic  without 
knowing  it,  like  all  the  Orientals,  regarded  with 
melancholy  look  the  lifeless  body,  to  which  inter- 
ment would  soon  be  given  by  the  old  inhabitant 
of  the  Dangerous  Rocks. 

"  Now,"  resolutely  spoke  the  man  devoted  to  the 
vizier,  "  it  is  my  time  to  depart." 

"  Indeed  I"  asked  the  old  man,  anxiously. 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  in  such  a  state  of  weakness,  my  friend,  it 
is  death." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  life.  Come,  father, 
another  little  service." 

"What?" 

"  Giafar  is  not  like  other  horses.  See  his  look, 
see  his  ears.  What  intelligence  I  What  expres- 
sion I  He  hears  me,  he  understands  me,  and  his 
stamps  of  impatience  answer  me." 

"What  ought  I  to  do?" 

"  Help  me  to  mount  on  his  back.  Ah  I  miser- 
able me.  What  weariness  I  what  bruises  I  " 
groaned  involuntarily  the  unhappy  messenger. 

"How?"  asked  the  obedient  shepherd. 

"  You  see,  instead  of  a  saddle,  a  plain  sheep's 
skin  tied  around  the  body  for  a  girth.  Stretch  me 
upon  it.  Yes  I  Tie  me  closely  along  the  body  to 
this  girth  along  the  feet  to  the  croup,  and  by  the 
hands  to  the  mane." 
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"  There ;  it  is  done ;  and  if  you  lose  i 
ness,  a  case  very  probable,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  fall  from  the  horse." 

"This  is  just  as  I  want  it.  Thank  you,  and 
idieu." 

"  May  God  conduct  and  protect  you." 

And  the  old  Mussulman,  who  in  his  long  life 
had  been  witness  of  many  things,  could  not  help 
admiring  the  heroism  of  a  man  resolved  to  lose 
his  life  rather  than  not  discharge  his  duty.  A 
peculiar  exclamation  was  sufficient  immediately  to 
start  the  noble  Giafar  at  a  gallop. 

The  animal  having  rested  more  than  a  day,  had 
recovered  all  its  vigour.  Nothing  could  slacken 
his  course  past  plains,  ravines,  rocks,  and  villages. 
As  he  sped  over  the  last  and  less  solitary  stages  of 
the  journey,  those  who  saw  him  were  startled  by 
the  swiftly  fleeting  spectacle — a  spectacle  which 
may  be  the  more  easily  pictured  by  those  of  my 
readers  who  remember  the  punishment  of  the 
Russian  Mazeppa. 

IV. — THE   RETURN. 


THE  afternoon  of  the  same  day  finds  us  at 
Teheran.  The  scene  of  action  is  now  in 
the  court  of  the  splendid  residence  of  the 
sovereign  of  Persia. 

The  fine  portal  which  gives  access  into  the  palace 
had  been  opened  at  morning  drum- beating.  A 
crowd  of  inhabitants,  invited  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  had  eagerly  rushed  inside.  They  occupied 
now  the  larger  part  of  the  vast  space,  and  notwith- 
standing the  penetrating  heat  of  the  sun,  from 
which  nothing  sheltered  them,  no  one  thought  of 
leaving  his  place. 

Below  the  flight  of  steps  some  guards  kept  open 
a  certain  space,  a  little  raised,  covered  over  with 
a  large  carpet  whose  rich  colours  shone  in  the 
sun.  In  the  centre  a  log  of  wood  about  two  feet 
in  length  excited  general  curiosity. 

"What  is  going  on  there?"  asked  every  fresh 
person,  as  he  entered  into  the  court. 

The  appearance  of  an  Ethiopian  slave,  black  as 
ebony,  clothed  in  red,  and  armed  with  a  long 
shining  blade,  was  a  living  reply  which  caused  in 
everybody  a  shudder  of  horror.  This  negro, 
fiercely  attired,  resembjed  a  fantastic  barber  wait- 
ing politely  for  practice.  It  was  the  executioner, 
and  in  the  log  of  wood  was  seen  the  block  1 

"  An  executioner  1  Whose  head  then  are  they 
going  to  cut  off  with  so  much  ceremony?" 

This  question,  murmured  quietly,  was  soon  an- 
swered. There  was  a  movement  before  the  door 
of  the  palace.  It  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
sovereign.  In  fact  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  not 
slow  to  appear.  He  came  and  seated  himself  on 
the  scarlet  cushions  embroidered  with  gold,  ex- 
tended beforehand  by  slaves  on  the  terrace  which 
surmounts  the  vast  flight  of  steps. 

His  Magnificence  wished  to  assist,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  at  the  execution  of  a  supreme 
offender. 

The  condemned  is  then  an  important  per- 
sonage ? 

The  choice  of  such  a  place  shows  that  already, 


and  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  proves  it  to  the 
least  credulous. 

But  yet  again,  who  is  going  to  pass  through 
the  terrible  hands  of  the  black  executioner  dressed 
in  red  ? 

The  ardent  curiosity  of  the  crowd  was  removed 
in  an  instant  by  the  sensation  of  great  surprise. 
In  the  unfortunate  man  who  advanced  between 
two  ranks  of  soldiers  they  recognised  the  grand 
vizier.  This  first  minister  would  willingly  have 
exchanged  his  lot  with  that  of  the  least  subject  of 
the  kingdom.  The  jealous  hatred  of  his  rivals 
had  soured  the  heart  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
vizier,  severely  pressed  in  order  to  furnish  positive 
information  concerning  the  expedition  directed 
against  the  dreaded  Timour-Khan,  was  going  to 
pay  with  his  head  for  the  want  of  news. 

"  My  lord  I "  ventured  the  vizier  to  say  for  his 
defence,  "I  have  sent  a  messenger,  who  was  to 
return  this  morning.  I  know  the  man ;  he  is 
devoted  to  me.  But  for  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties he  would  be  here.  Every  instant  he  may 
arrive." 

"  And  because  it  has  pleased  a  vizier  unworthy 
of  my  confidence  to  require  what  is  impossible  in 
order  to  repair  the  fault  he  committed  himself  by 
not  doing  what  was  possible,"  replied  the  austere 
autocrat,  "  I  am  to  grant  an  extraordinary  indul- 
gence ?  No  1  no  !  The  interval  fixed  the  day 
before  yesterday  has  expired ;  there  ought  to  be 
no  other  than  the  delay  required  for  the  solemn 
convocation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  capital. 
I  assert  that  the  punishment  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  crime  of  high  treason,  of  which  you 
are  accused." 

What  can  be  replied  to  this  ?  In  vain  the 
family  of  the  unhappy  Mirza  came  and  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign ;  in  vain 
bis  ancient  rights  were  gently  urged  by  some  im- 
prudent friends ;  the  will  of  the  Oriental  despot 
remained  unshaken. 

They  had  prepared  the  block,  summoned  the 
executioner,  brought  together  a  numerous  force. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  satisfy  courtiers  who  had 
swom  to  ruin  the  grand  vizier. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  chosen  for  his  execu- 
tion, Mirza  sustained  himself  with  difficulty.  He 
was  of  a  livid  paleness ;  large  tears  were  seen  to 
flow.  The  vizier  was  not,  however,  a  coward  ;  but 
could  the  firmness  of  this  man,  already  very 
advanced  in  age,  hinder  him  from  shuddering 
when  he  thought  of  his  wife  or  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  whose  heartrending  adieus  still 
resounded  in  his  ears  and  pierced  the  very  bottom 
of  his  heart  ? 

A  glance  directed  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
flight  of  steps,  where  the  prince  sat  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  courtiers,  gave  little  expectation  of 
the  success  of  an  appeal  for  mercy.  "  My  lord  !  " 
for  the  last  time  ventured  to  murmur,  not  the 
minister,  but  the  father  of  the  family.  A  fierce 
gesture  ordered  the  soldiers  to  remove  the  con- 
demned man,  and  the  executioner  to  discharge 
his  cruel  duty. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hesitation.  Two  guards- 
men wished  to  take  hold  of  the  vizier.  This 
action    restored  to  Mirza  all  his   courage.      He 
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gently  repelled  the  soldiers  ;  he  went  and  kneeled 
of  his  own  accord  on  the  carpet,  and  laid  his  white 
head  on  the  fatal  block. 

Said,  the  black  executioner,  took  a  firm  position 
on  his  feet.  Then  his  right  hand,  armed  with  the 
awful  glove,  measured  the  distance— calculated  his 
aim;  then  hastily  describing  a  curve  above  his 
head,  it  was  ready  to  fall  on  that  of  the  vizier. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  unusual  movement  in 
the  midst  of  the  excited  crowd. 

The  executioner,  disturbed,  now  stayed  his  up- 
lifted arm. 

The  monarch  himself,  furious  at  the  mere 
thought  of  riot  for  the  advantage  of  a  man  con- 
demned to  die,  arose  and  looked  about. 

Then,  as  from  everybody,  an  exclamation  of 
extreme  astonishment  escaped  him.  The  crowd 
had  receded  at  the  noise  outside.  They  had  only 
time  to  rush  hastily  back  on  seeing  a  horse  enter 
like  a  whirlwind  into  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  animal,  white  with  foam,  the  eyes  starting 
open,  the  nostrils  fuming,  the  breast  torn,  and  the 
flanks  bleeding,  had  no  sooner  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  court  than  he  fell  out  of  breath,  panting, 
and  ready  to  die. 

But  what  surpassed  all  imagination  was  to  see 
extended,  tied  over  the  shoulders  of  this  horse,  a 
man,  and  to  distinguish  in  this  man  Ismael  1 

No  language  can  express  the  emotion  of  the 
multitude.  Surprise  was  followed  by  sympathy 
for  the  courier. 

An  instinctive  sentiment  had  induced  the  near- 
est to  untie  Ismael ;  but,  stretched  out,  bruised,' 
wearied,  the  noble  courier  could  not  utter  a  single 

Nevertheless  he  managed  to  thrust  one  hand  into 
his  breast,  and  finding  the  parchment  signed  by 
the  chief  of  the  Government  troops,  he  presented 
it  to  Mirza  himself,  eager  to  approach  as  soon  as 
the  name  of  the  arrival  had  become  to  him  the 
signal  of  his  deliverance.' 

The  message  was  read  aloud,  and  what  struck 
most  vividly  the  Persian  autocrat  was  less  the  un- 
expected rectitude  of  the  grand  vizier  than  the 


great  extent  of  the  service  rendered  to  his  brave 
warriors. 

Then  burst  forth  noble  sentiments,  which  on 
some  occasions  are  not  wanting  even  in  despots 
who  are  considered  the  most  cruelly  unfeeling. 

The  condition  of  the  messenger  required  imme- 
diate care.  "Let  this  man,"  ordered  his  Magni- 
ficence, "  have  in  an  apartment  of  the  palace  all 
needful  succour,  and  let  his  horse  be  brought  into 
our  stables." 

Sad  as  it  was  for  his  rivals,  this  event  was  so 
happy  for  the  vizier,  that  the  old  man  did  not 
know  how  to  express  his  joy  and  his  gratitude. 

And  it  was  not  only  at  the  palace  that  he  placed 
Ismael,  but  also  in  his  own  abode,  in  which  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  greatest  attention  was 
bestowed  upon  him. 

A  month  after,  on  a  superb  day,  there  was  a  fete 
at  Teheran. 

The  population  assembled  on  the  great  platform 
displayed  in  the  sunshine  the  dazzling  colours  of 
the  most  various,  elegant,  and  rich  costumes.  The 
sovereign  passed  in  review  a  body  of  the  army  re- 
cently arrived  from  the  frontiers  near  India.  This 
body,  sent  to  assist  Sur- Mohammed,  had  at  length, 
not  without  severe  engagements  and  cruel  sacri- 
fices of  men  and  of  horses,  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely thwarting  the  perfidious  schemes  of  the 
redoubtable  Timour-Khan. 

We  may  add  that  the  Tadjicb,  victim  of  his 
foolish  temerity,  had  fallen  mortally  wounded  by 
the  Persian  general  himself. 

At  this  review  the  autocrat  appeared  mounted 
on  a  line  Caucasian  mare,  white  as  snow ;  but  more 
admired  was  a  proud  Arab  horse,  quite  black,  led 
by  a  horseman  of  whom  every  one  said  in  silence, 
"  See  there  a  fortunate  man  I 

This  man  was  Ismael,  promoted  to  the  much- 
envied  post  of  courier-in-chief  to  the  Government, 
and  who,  on  his  elevation,  had  not  forgotten 
the  principal  instrument  of  his  good  fortune,  his 
intrepid  Giafar.  —  From  the  French  of  Alfred 
Siguin, 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF   CAIRO. 


AS  an  old  traveller  I  have  been  amused  with  the 
desciptions  of  Cairo  during  the  British  occu- 
pation.    My  first  impressions,  twenty  years 
ago,  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers. 

In  1863  I  arrived  at  Cairo  in  the  month 
of  September  from  Suez,  after  a  long  sojourn 
in  the  far  East.  At  that  time  the  original 
*'  Overland  Route,"  projected  by  Lieutenant 
Waghorn,  by  caravans  or  cars  drawn  by  horses, 
had  been  superseded  by  a  line  of  railway.  The 
section  from  Cairo  to  Suez  had  then  not  long  been 
finished.  It  is  now  abandoned,  and  the  rails  have 
been  taken  up  and  laid  along  the  new  route  that 
skirts  the  freshwater  canal,  which  is  about  one- 


half  longer  in  distance.  The  old  line  was  nearly 
parallel  with  the  post-road,  traversed  by  the  vans 
or  omnibuses,  and  some  of  the  places  at  which 
they  stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment  were  then 
used  as  railway  stations. 

The  train  started  from  Suez  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  consisting  of  an  engine  and  twelve 
carriages,  manufactured  in  England,  and  managed 
by  foreigners  in  the  Egyptian  service,  with  a  full 
freight  of  passengers  and  baggage  arrived  by  one 
of  the  P.  and  O.  steamships  from  India.  After  a 
shrill  whistle,  rousing  the  sluggish  natives,  Suez 
was  soon  left  behind,  and  away  we  went  west- 
wards, the  desert  all  before  us :  not  to  be  traversed 
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at  the  slow  funereal  pace  of  the  camel,  or  the  jolt- 
ting  trot  of  the  horse-vans,  but  at  the  smooth 
railway  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  over  a  land 
level  as  the  sea.  The  journey  was  over  in  five 
hours,  which  formerly  took  five  days  to  accom- 
plish- .'It  was  a  curious  sight  to  pass  at  high  speed 
a  train  of  camels  pacing  leisurely  along  the  post- 
road,  each  train  a  type  of  their  own  times,  and  of 
Eastern  and  Western  progress.  About  four  miles 
from  Suez  were  hillocks  of  sand  recently  formed 
by  the  whirlwinds  which  rear  up  columns  of  drift 
and  then  suddenly  subside  into  mounds,  often 
burying  men  and  animals  beneath.  We  saw  many 
bones  scattered  around  these  mounds.  Occasion- 
ally wretched  Arab  villages  are  passed,  where 
young  and  old  look  out  to  see  the  iron  monster 
rush  by.  Now  resting-places  for  pilgrims  are 
seen,  with  the  Moslem  devotees  wondering  at  the 
Giaour  train  as  it  speeds  along.  Now  the  ruins  of 
some  Bedouin  chiefs  dwelling  are  reached,  where 
a  few  horsemen  are  stationed  to  guard  what  was 
once  a  rich  household. 

The  first  station  where  the  train  stopped  was  at 
Bana,  sixteen  miles  from  Suez,  and  whence  a  view 
of  the  gulf  is  obtained.  On,  on,  through  a  region 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  before,  sprinkled 
at  intervals  with  Bedouin  villages  and  tombs. 
Strings  of  camels  were  passed  occasionally  along 
the  road,  with  a  few  travellers  riding  on  donkeys, 
and  some  wretched  pilgrims  trudging  along  on 
foot.  Twenty  miles  from  Bana  the  train  stops  at 
Awelat  station,  quite  a  little  oasis  in  the  desert. 
Here,  fifteen  minutes  being  allowed,  I  gladly  got 
eut  to  explore  the  house  and  garden  with  refresh- 
ments in  the  wilderness.  Entering  by  a  wicket 
gate  we  found  plenty  of  Bass's  Pale  Ale,  a  favourite 
beverage  to  thirsty  travellers  even  in  this  remote 
spot,  and  sold  at  moderate  cost  by  the  landlord, 
an  Italian. 

From  dead  level  ground  the  country  gradually 
increased  in  elevation  to  Robeki  station,  the 
principal  one  on  the  line,  where  the  vans  used  to 
stop  a  night  and  the  passengers  had  a  substantial 
supper.  Here  is  a  palace  built  by  Abbas  Pacha, 
where  he  rested  when  crossing  the  desert.  A 
number  of  passengers  got  out  at  this  station,  and 
some  got  into  the  train.  Looking  south,  in  the 
direction  of  Cairo,  the  country  opened  up,  and 
large  habitations  were  visible  in  the  distance. 
The  sun  was  now  setting  in  the  ocean  of  sand, 
and  it  was  evident  we  should  not  reach  Cairo  be- 
fore dark. 

Then  the  western  sky  lost  rapidly  its  roseate 
hue,  for  there  is  little  twilight,  and  at  one  stride 
comes  the  dark ;  so  by  the  time  the  train  reached 
the  Cairo  station,  where  it  was  delayed  by  a  danger 
signal,  night  had  set  in.  But  in  the  east  a  glorious 
refulgent  moon  lighted  up  with  its  silvery  beams 
the  forest  of  minarets  and  domed  mosques  of 
Grand  Cairo.  As  I  drove  slowly  along  the  road 
to  Shepherd's  Hotel,  I  gazed  with  silent  awe  upon 
the  wondrous  scene  of  graceful  pinnacles,  white 
as  snow  in  the  moonlight,  from  the  mass  of  flat- 
roofed  houses  to  the  lofty  citadel.  It  was  a 
favourable  first  impression  of  a  famous  city  that 
remains  indelible  on  my  memory,  and  which  sub- 
sequent sights  of  its  scenery  under  the  metallic 


glare  of  the  cloudless  Egyptian  sky  failed  to 
diminish. 

Next  morning,  seated  comfortably  under  a 
porch  at  Shepherd's  Hotel,*  facing  the  famous 
Ezbekieh  garden  (square  it  is  usually  called,  though 
of  horse-shoe  shape),  I  got  my  first  glimpse  of 
native  life  in  Cairo.  I  was  looking  at  the  principal 
thoroughfare  from  the  country  and  suburbs  to  the 
city.  As  if  in  panoramic  view,  many  of  the  fami- 
liar Oriental  scenes  passed  before  me.  Strings  of 
camels  laden  with  stone,  bales  of  cotton,  building 
timber,  and  other  rough  materials,  came  marching 
onwards,  as  "ships  of  the  desert"  arriving  in 
port  ;  then  groups  of  donkeys  with  provender — 
chopped  straw,  maize,  oats,  and  other  cereals ; 
mules  gaily  equipped  with  ornamented  bridles  and 
saddles,  bearing  their  riders  in  flowing  robes  and 
turbans,  or  close-fitting  coat  with  fez ;  horses  of 
the  finest  Arab  breed  harnessed  to  elegant  car- 
riages hasting  onwards  with  some  pacha  or 
wealthy  foreigner;  flocks  of  sheep,  with  black 
heads,  white  bodies,  and  flat  heavy  tails ;  goats  in 
droves  :  and  all  these  animals  sleek  and  fat,  show- 
ing there  was  plenty  of  provender  and  com  in 
Egypt.  The  only  spare  animals  were  oxen,  and 
of  these  few,  in  consequence  of  a  murrain  among 
the  cattle,  which  had  recently  swept  off  three- 
fourths  of  the  stock  in  Egypt. 

Accompanying  these  beasts  of  burden,  and 
bringing  their  produce  to  market,  were  Arabs, 
brown  as  their  favourite  coffee,  and  straight- 
limbed  as  the  date-palm.  These  sons  of  toil,  in 
spite  of  their  fatigue  and  poverty,  seemed  light- 
hearted  and  cheerful,  smiling  and  saluting  each 
other  with  the  greeting  Salaam  Altieoum ;  then 
touching  foreheads  and  hearts,  in  token  of  good 
friendship,  I  observed  that  they  all  wended  their 
way  along  in  quietness,  without  shouting  or  beat- 
ing their  animals.  The  dress  of  the  Egyptian 
peasants,  with  their  caftans  and  turbans,  wide 
trousers  and  bournous,  made  a  picturesque  proces- 
sion that  early  morning. 

To  see  the  sights  of  the  city  I  joined  a  Ceylon 
planter  and  his  wife  at  the  hotel  in  hiring  a 
carriage.  We  found  that  if  we  wished  to  have  any 
peace  with  the  Arab  donkey-boys  and  other 
hangers-on  about  the  hotel,  and  to  save  trouble  in 
many  ways,  it  was  necessary  to  hire  a  dragoman  to 
serve  as  interpreter  and  guide.  Such  a  person 
accompanied  us,  a  Malay  named  Abdoolah,  who 
spoke  English  pretty  well,  and  showed  us  a 
number  of  recommendatory  notes  from  previous 
travellers.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  Sir 
James  Brook,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  wht'n  in 
Europe  ;  had  also  been  in  China,  and  could  con- 
verse in  three  Oriental  languages.  His  charge  was 
four  shillings  a  day. 

Our  carriage  was  a  capital  turn-out — an  open 
barouche,  drawn  by  two  Arab  horses,  the  reins 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  driver,  and  a  foot- 
man running  ahead  to  clear  the  way.  He  was  a 
nice  young  fellow,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  caftan, 
and  carrying  a  long  wand,  which  he  waved  in 
front  for  the  passengers  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
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the  streets  having  no  side  footpaths.  We  ob- 
served that  these  swift-footed  fellows  run  ele- 
gantly, lifting  their  feet  high,  and  looking  behind 
with  a  graceful  movement  that  few  European  run- 
ners could  equal ;  and  they  never  seemed  to  be 
tired  or  short-winded. 

In  this  manner  we  drove  to  the  bazaars  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  The  way  was  past  the 
public  recreation-grounds,  or  Ezbekteh,  seen  from 
the  hotel,  forming  quite  a  forest  of  dense  foliage. 
At  one  time  the  Nile  overflowed  this  ground, 
which  Mahomet  Ali  got  filled  up  and  planted  with 
shady  trees,  along  a  series  of  roads  branching 
from  a  common  centre,  which  forms  a  public 
drive  equal  to  some  of  the  best  in  European  cities. 
The  tastes  of  this  renowned  Egyptian  viceroy,  in 
improving  and  ornamenting  his  dominions,  in- 
clined specially  towards  horticulture  and  landscape 
gardening. 

Along  the  southern  side  of  these  grounds  is 
another  wide  thoroughfare,  branching  off  at  an 
acute  angle  from  that  where  Shepherd's  Hotel 
was  situated.  Here,  abutting  on  the  trees,  were 
numerous  foreign  restaurants  and  cafes,  after  the 
Parisian  and  Viennese  styles,  with  chairs  and 
small  tables  in  front.  On  the  opposite  side  the 
principal  foreign  consulates  present  a  goodly  ap- 
pearance,, besides  the  offices  of  the  English  and 
French  navigation  companies,  European  bankers, 
and  other  foreigners. 

Leaving  the  main  road,  our  nimble  footman 
suddenly  turned  to  the  left  along  a  narrow  street, 
and  the  coachman  followed.  Here  the  speed  of 
man  and  horses  was  slackened,  as  the  thorough- 


fare was  crowded  with  donkey-riders  and  pedes- 
trians. Now  I  could  see  the  use  of  our  avant 
courier.     In  these  narrow  lanes  he  continued  call- 


ing in  Arabic  for  the  people  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
as  the  carriage  of  distinguished  foreigners  was 
coming — what  title  he  gave  us  of  course  I  could 
not  say — at  which  the  passers-by,  in  the  quietest 
manner,  stepped  aside,  seeming  pleased  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  at  the  fair-featured  English 
lady.  In  this  street  the  shopkeepers  were  mostly 
Europeans.  Here  an  Italian  vendor  of  wine; 
there  a  Greek  dealer  in  tobacco ;  then  a  French 
magazin-de-mode ;  next  a  German  book  and  map 
seller,  of  whom  I  bought  a  plan  of  the  city;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  comfortably  located  as  if  in  his 
native  country,  a  Scotch  confectioner,  famous  for 
his  marmalade  and  ginger-beer. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  drove  through  the 
tortuous  streets,  more  crowded  at  every  tum,  until 
we  reached  a  spot  where  our  footman  stopped  at 
an  adjoining  street  not  wide  enough  for  our  car- 
riage. This  was  the  entrance  to  the  Turkish 
bazaar,  so  we  stepped  out  and  mingled  with 
crowds  of  people  buj'ing  and  selling,  whose  mur- 
muring voices  filled  the  narrow  lane.  The  houses 
on  either  side  rose  to  forty  or  fifty  feet,  in  storeys, 
with  projecting  windows  at  the  top,  where  in  some 
places  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  occupants 
to  shake  hands  across.  But  the  attraction  and 
interest  of  the  bazaar  was  below,  where  the  stalls 
— for  they  cannot  be  called  shops — are  kept  by 
the  vendors,  who  sit  in  Turkish  fashion,  smoking 
their  pipes,  surrounded  by  their  wares,  patiently 
waiting  for  customers.  ■ 

Leaving  my  companions  to  do  their  shopping,  I 
strolled  in  different  directions  leading  into  other 
bazaars,  where  the  lanes  branch  off  at  various 
angles,  and  then  into  square  courts,  each  locality 
more  or  less  specially  devoted  to  one  class  of 
merchandise  or  class  of  merchants.  This  for  male 
attire,  that  For  female;  here  a  courtyard  spread 
with  the  richest  Turkey  carpets ;  there  a  lane  of 
magnificent  shawls;  leading  to  another  with  ca- 
licoes, white  and  coloured,  for  customers  with 
slender  purses ;  and  then  into  the  shoemakers' 
bazaar. 

It  was  a  ramble  of  continual  surprise  and  in- 
terest. Strange  to  say,  the  most  vivid  ideas  I  had 
formed  of  Cairo  were  not  from  the  veritable  de- 
scriptions of  previous  travellers,  but  the  recollec- 
tions of  what  I  had  read  in  the  "Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainment."  My  imagination  rushed  back  to 
the  days  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  the  close-veiled 
females  seated  on  the  carpeted  stalls  bargaining 
with  the  vendors  I  could  imagine  came  from  his 
harem,  while  the  tall  black  eunuchs  watched  and 
guarded  them  at  a  distance.  Here  again  was  an 
aged  cobbler,  working  away  in  his  stall  just  as  the 
father  of  Aladdin  did.  There  he  sat  stitching 
away  at  the  sole  of  a  papoushe  as  his  ancestors 
had  done  some  centuries  before.  Farther  on,  in 
the  same  bazaar,  I  came  to  a  barber's  stall,  the 
realisation  of  that  great  story- teller's  shop  in  the 
"  Thousand-and-one  Nights  ;"  and  if  I  could  have 
spoken  Turkish  or  Arabian  I  would  haveaskedhim 
about  his  five  brothers.  This  brought  me  to  the 
maker  of  tarboushes,  or  fez-caps,  from  whom  I 
purchased  one,  which  I  have  worn  to  this  day. 

To  the  citadel  I  went  alone  ;  I  gave  orders 
through  the    dragoman    to    drive    slowly.      This 
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delighted  my  avant  courier,  as  he  had  not  to  run 
so  fast,  and  kept  nearer  the  horses'  heads,  while 
he  waved  his  cane,  calling  out  "RtgoUk  I  rigolek  !" 
signifying  "  Take  care  of  your  legs."  From  the 
Frank  quarter  we   passed  through    the   Jewish 

Quarter,  where  the  Israelites  are  numerous,  and 
ressed  in  their  ancient  Arab  costume  or  modern 
Egyptian.  Then  we  drove  along  the  Copt  and 
Greek  quarters,  and  entered  those  inhabited  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  which  form  four-fifths  in 
area  of  all  the  other  quarters. 

These  divisions  are  not  only  separate  in  nation- 
ality, but  the  different  trades  and  occupations  are 
located  in  subdivisions,  such  as  the  money- 
changers and  bankers.  But  the  most  interesting 
on  the  way  to  the  citadel  was  that  of  the 
armourers'  quarter,  to  which  1  was  attracted  by 
the  clink  of  hammers  from  the  men  at  work.  Here 
were  exposed  for  sale  richly  ornamented  pistols, 
in  gold  and  silver,  of  the  old  flint  pattern; 
Mameluke  muskets  with  inlaid  butts ;  scimitars 
of  Damascus  steel,  with  their  glittering  blades 
drawn  from  sheaths,  and  a  few  European  rifles  or 
fowling-pieces,  but  the  bulk  of  small  arms  were 
Eastern. 

Now  we  ascended  the  heights  of  the  citadel, 
and  reached  an  esplanade,  with  a  group  of 
edifices  that  surprised  me  by  their  magnificence. 
Here  the  carriage  drove  up  to  a  stand  where 


several  others  were  waiting,  and  I  got  out,  as- 
cending a  flight  of  steps,  while  Abdoolah  led  the 
way  towards  the  mosque  and  tomb  of  Mahomet 
Ali.  Having  put  on  scarlet  cloth  slippers,  and 
crossing  the  threshold,  we  entered  the  spacious. 
court-yard,  paved  with  marble,  and  surrounded  by 
a  piazza  of  marble  walls  and  pillars.  Facing  the 
centre  of  this  court  is  the  great  door  of  the  mosque, 
the  doorway  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  The 
grandeur  of  the  dome-shaped  hall  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  interior  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  marble  would  be  too 
brilliant  but  for  the  beautiful  tones  from  the 
stained  glass  windows.  The  details  of  the  mosque 
are  given  in  every  guide-book,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

Passing  through  a  door  at  the  south  end  of  the 
court  I  stepped  at  once  on  to  the  ramparts  of  the 
citadel.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  grandeur  of  the  prospect,  or  to  analyse  the 
varied  emotions  arising  at  such  a  time.  One  re 
collection  only  I  recall.  Looking  in  a  north-east 
direction,  the  memory  of  another  scene  presenter) 
itself.  The  height  of  the  citadel  towering  over 
the  city  reminded  me  of  the  Castle  Hill  at  Edin 
burgh  ;  the  Nile  replaced  in  the  view  by  the  blue 
Firm  of  Forth ;  and  the  distant  pyramids  by  a 
group  of  the  Highland  peaks  as  seen  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  Scottish  capital.    The  topograph- 
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ical  similarity  struck  me,  although  the  northern 
view  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  desperate  leap 
of  the  last  of  the  Janissaries  was  scarcely  so  deep 
as  into  the  Princes  Street  Gardens.    I  wonder  if 


the  same  idea  occurred  to  any  of  the  beholders 
of  the  same  scene  among  the  Scottish  regiments 
who,  by  strange  historical  events,  have  lately  occu- 
pied the  citadel  of  Cairo  s.  if. 


V  JOHN  IVAN!,    D.C.L.,  LLC.     I 


FIRST   COFFER   HALFPENCE   AND   FARTHINGS. 

THE  production  of  tokens  as  substitutes  for 
a  legitimate  coinage  was  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties  in  1672,  and  in  that  year — 
or  rather  in  1673 — were  issued  the  first  copper 
halfpence  and  farthings  made  current  as  coins  by 
royal  authority.  In  size  and  weight  they  some- 
what exceeded  those  of  the  present  day,  and  they 
bore  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Charles  11,  as 
Charles  the  son  of  Charles,  and  on  the  reverse 
Britannia,  with  a  seated  female  figure.  The 
original  of  this  figure  appears  to  have  been  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Stuart,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Richmond — a  lady  in  considerable  favour  with  the 
king — though  the  general  design  was  borrowed 
from  a  coin  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S   FARTHINGS. 

With  regard  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  scarcity 
and  value  of  these  coins,  it  has  often  been  said 
that  only  three  were  struck.  The  fact  is  that 
there  exist  no  less  than  six  varieties  of  them, 
though  one  kind  only  was  struck  for  circulation, 
the  others  being  patterns  or  trial  pieces.  These 
are  some  of  them  very  rare,  and  the  current  far- 
thing, though  some  hundreds  must  have  been 
struck,  is  sufficiently  scarce  to  be  now  appraised 
at  nearly  a  thousand  times  its  original  value. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  SHILLING. 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
penny  to  its  multiples,  and  especially  the  shilling, 
which  forms  the  second  part  of  my  subject.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  of  shilling  is  doubtful,  but 
the  word  still  or  stilling  appears  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  so  early  as  the  seventh  century.  It 
has  been  regarded  by  various  authors  as  derived 
from  icellan,  to  Bound ;  icylan,  to  divide ;  sceale,  a 
scale  in  Saxon ;  others  derive  it  from  the  Jewish 
shektl,  and  from  milieus,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in 
Latin. 

In  mediaeval  times,  however,  the  word  shilling 
was  always  Latinised  as  solidus,  a  Roman  coin, 
which  was  originally  of  gold,  and  about  seventy 
grains  in  weight. 

Though  the  term  was  so  well  known  in  Saxon 
times  it  was  only  in  use  in  accounts,  as  shillings 
were  then  never  coined.  Even  their  nominal 
value  varied;  there  being  sometimes  four  pennies 


and  sometimes  five  to  the  shilling.  From  the 
writings  of  iElfric,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  from  some  other  Saxon  docu- 
ments, it  appears,  however,  that  there  was  also  a 
shilling  of  twelve  pence,  and  that  twenty  of  these 
shillings  went  to  the  pound,  which  also  was  in 
those  times  merely  a  money  of  account. 

EARLY   ENGLISH   SHILLING. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  the  penny,  with 
an  occasional  issue  of  halfpence,  was  the  only 
current  silver  coin  of  the  realm.  In  the  days  of 
Edward  1  the  desirability  of  some  larger  silver 
coin  was  felt,  and  in  1179  an  agreement  was  made 
with  William  de  Tumemire,  of  Marseilles,  who 
had  come  over  here  to  superintend  the  coinage, 
"  that  he  should  make  a  great  sterling  to  be  of  the 
value  of  four  lesser  sterlings."  This  was  in  imita- 
tation  of  the  Grvs  Tournait  of  the  French  coinage, 
and  the  word  grot  gave  us  the  English  gross  or 
groat,  a  piece  of  fourpence.  But  very  few  of  this 
first  issue  of  groats  are  known.  Their  scarcity  may 
have  arisen  from  a  disinclination  on  William  de 
Turnemire's  part  to  coin  them,  for  he  was  bound 
by  the  agreement  to  account  to  the  king  for  any 
extra  profit  that  might  arise  from  his  coining  large 
pieces  instead  of  small.  Under  Edward  m,  how- 
ever, groats  and  half-groats  of  the  value  of  four- 
pence  and  twopence  respectively  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  coinage,  and  under  the  later  Edwards 
and  Henrys  were  struck  in  as  great  abundance  as- 
the  pennies. 

The  shilling  of  twelve  pence  was  still  the  unit 
of  account  in  silver,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  it  as  an  actual  coin.  It  was  reserved 
for  Henry  vii,  who,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  pound  in  gold,  to 
strike  the  first  shilling  in  silver.  This  was  done 
in  1504,  but  the  issue  seems  to  have  been  but 
small,  as  specimens  of  the  coins  are  extremely 
rare.  The  king  is  represented  in  profile  with  an- 
arched  crown,  and  with  the  word  Septimus  intro- 
duced into  his  titles  as  King  of  England  and 
France.  I  may  say  that  with  the  exception  of 
Henry  ill  he  was  the  first  of  our  kings  to  place 
the  numeral  after  his  name,  and  that  he  was  also 
the  first  since  the  time  of  Henry  1  to  appear  in  an. 
arched  crown  and  to  have  his  portrait  represented 
in  profile.  The  full-faced  busts  on  the  coins  of 
the  earlier  Henrys,  Edwards,  and  Richards,  are 
rather  representations  of  kings  in  general  than  of 


any  individual  monarch.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
shilling,  around  a  shield,  with  the  arms  of  France 
and  England  quarterly,  is  the  legend,  Pesui  Deum 
Adjulorem  meum — "  I  have  placed  God  as  my 
helper  " — a  text  which  first  appears  on  the  groats 
of  Edward  ill. 

SHILLINGS  OF  HENRY  VIII. 

Under  Henry  viii  shillings  continued  to  be 
issued,  and  in  greater  abundance  than  under  his 
father.  They  belong,  however,  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  reign,  and  many  of  them  are  of  very  base 
metal.  On  the  obverse  is  the  full-faced  bust  of 
the  king,  and  on  the  reverse  his  badge  of  a 
crowned  rose,  the  memory  of  which  survives  in 
the  sign  of  so  many  country  inns,  The  Rose  and 
Crown.  In  diameter  the  shillings  of  Henry  vin 
are  as  large  as  our  half-crowns,  though  they  are 
much  thinner.  The  name,  by  which  they  were 
usually  known  was  testoons.  Some  of  Heywood's 
epigrams  point  to  the  base  money  of  Henry  viii 
and  Edward  vr. 


Testons  begone  lo  Oxforde,  God  ue  their  speed, 
To  study  in  Bresen  nose  there  to  proceed. 

OF    KEDDE  TSSTONS. 

These  lesions  looke  redde  ;  how  like  you  the  some  i 
Tis  a  token  of  grace  :  they  blnshe  for  ihame." 


In  one  of  Latimer's  sermons  before  Edward  vi 
tie  alludes  to  a  change  in  the  legend  on  the  shil- 
ling. "We  have  now,"  he  says,  "a  pretty  little 
shilling;  indeed,  a  very  pretty  one.  I  have  but 
one,  I  think,  in  my  purse,  and  the  last  day  I  had 
put  it  away  almost  for  an  old  groat,  and  so  I  trust 
some  will  take  them.  The  fines  of  the  silver  I 
cannot  see,  but  therein  is  printed  a  fine  sentence, 
that  is,  '  Timer  domini  fons  vile  vtl  sapienlie' — The 
feare  of  the  Lord  is  the  fountayne  of  life  or  wise- 
dome.  I  would  God  this  sentence  were  always 
printed  in  the  hart  of  the  king  in  choosing  his 
wife,  and  in  al  his  officers."  For  this  he  was 
accused  of  speaking  seditiously,  as  he  says  in 
another  sermon,  in  which  he  brings  in  the  text, 
"Argenlum  tuum  Vtrtum  est  in  scoriam" — "  Thy  silver 
is  turned  into,  what  ?  into  testions  ?     Scoriam  into 


Whether  preached  into  doing  so  or  not,  Edward 
proceeded  with  a  reform  of  the  coinage,  and  by 
the  end  of  his  short  reign  the  standard,  which  at 
one  time  stood  at  three  ounces  silver  to  nine 
ounces  alloy,  was  brought  back  to  eleven  ounces 
one  dwt.  of  silver  and  nineteen  dwts.  alloy,  or 
nearly  to  the  old  standard,  though  the  weight 
of  the  shilling,  which  had  been  120  grains  under 
Henry  viii,  was  reduced  to  ninety-six.  His  shil- 
lings of  fine  silver  are  common  enough.  They 
have  a  full-faced  bust,  with  a  rose  on  one  side  of 
it,  and  xn  on  the  other,  to  show  the  value,  and  on 
'.he  reverse  the  old  Posui  legend  reappears.     Their 


comparatively  abundant  preservation  is  not  im- 
probably due  to  these  Edward  shillings  having 
been  the  favourite  coin  with  which  to  play  the  old 
game  of  shovelboard.  Edward  vi  was  the  first  to 
introduce  silver  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  sixpences. 

Under  Philip  and  Mary  the  issue  of  shillings  of 
fine  silver  was  continued,  and  the  two  were  repre- 
sented facing  each  other,  in  imitation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  repre- 
sented on  their  Spanish  coins. 

We  have  all  heard  Butler's  lines  in  Hudibras — • 

"  Still  a. 


but  from  a  letter  from  Anne,  wife  of  Bishop 
Hooper,  to  Henry  Bullinger,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  England  found 
another  similitude  on  these  coins — "Your  god- 
daughter Rachel  sends  you  an  English  coin  on 
which  are  the  effigies  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel." 

The  shilling  continued  to  present  much  th„ 
same  appearance  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
down  to  the  early  part  of  that  of  Charles  11,  when 
the  process  of  coining  by  machinery  came  into 
general  use  in  the  Mint.  Some  few  of  the  coins 
of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  1,  as  well  as  the  beauti- 
ful pattern  pieces  of  Oliver'  Cromwell,  had  been 
struck  by  "  the  mill  and  screw,"  but  for  the 
ordinary  coins  the  dies  were  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer. The  milled  shillings  are  smaller  in  diameter 
and  at  the  same  time  thicker  than  the  hammered 
pieces,  and  the  legends  are  confined  to  the  names 
and  titles  of  those  who  struck  them,  texts  and 
mottoes  no  longer  appearing  on  the  reverses. 
Many  of  the  old  hammered  coins  remained  in  cir- 
culation with  the  new,  and  were  so  worn  by  use, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  being  clipped  down  by 
rogues,  that  in  1696  a  reformation  of  the  coinage 
became  necessary,  and  country  mints  were  again 
established  at  Bristol,  Exeter,  Chester,  Norwich, 
and  York,  in  addition  to  the  principal  Mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  Nearly  £7, 000,000  of  silver 
was  coined  in  about  three  years,  and  the  total  cost 
and  loss  on  the  coins  called  in  amounted  to  about 
£t, 700, 000.  This  recoinage,  with  large  additions 
under  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges,  kept  the 
silver  currency  in  fair  order  until  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  From  1760  to  1814. 
not  more  than  _^"6o,ooo  of  silver  was  coined,  and 
the  condition  of  the  currency  in  1798  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  a  pound  troy  of  shil- 
lings then  current  there  were  eighty-two  pieces 
instead  of  only  sixty-two,  and  200  sixpences  in 
stead  of  124.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1810 
that  anything  was  done  to  reform  the  silver  coin 
age,  but  in  that  year  the  great  recoinage  com 
menced,  when  silver  ceased  to  be  a  legal  tender 
for  sums  exceeding  two  guineas,  and  our  shillings 
were  coined  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  to  the  pound 
troy  instead  of  sixty-two.  By  1819  upwards  of 
50,000,000  of  these  coins  had  been  struck,  and 
upwards  of  30,000,000  sixpences. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE   POUND. 

The  pound  was  in  early  times,  as  indeed  it  is  at 
present,  the  name  of  a  weight  as  well  as  of  a  coin. 


In  it  there  were  240  pennyweights,  so  that  originally 
the  pound  weight  of  silver  corresponded  with  the 
money  pound  of  account.  We  have,  however,  in 
England  had  at  least  three  pounds — the  avoirdu- 
pois of  7,000  grains  troy ;  the  troy  pound  of  5,760 
grains;  and  the  Tower  pound  of  5,400  grains 
iroy.  The  two  latter  pounds  only  have  been  used 
tn  our  coinage.  The  Tower  pound  was  in  use  up 
to  the  year  1517,  when  the  troy  pound,  which  was 
heavier  by  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  was  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Latin  pondo,  a  pound,  which  was  itself  closely 
allied  with  the  word  pondus,  a  weight. 

In  money,  the  pound  of  account,  which  consisted 
of  twenty  shillings — also  as  we  have  seen  money 
of  account— dates  back  to  Saxon  times. 

FIRST  ENGLISH   GOLD  COINS. 

No  gold  currency  (English  as  distinct  from 
British  or  Roman)  existed  before  the  Conquest, 
nor  indeed  until  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  in  the  year 
1257,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  establish  an 
English  gold  coinage.  In  that  year  the  king 
coined  what  was  termed  a  penny  of  the  finest  gold, 
of  the  weight  of  two  silver  pennies,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  current  for  twenty  pence.  But  the  citizens 
of  London  protested  against  these  coins,  and  they 
never  became  popular.  They  must,  however, 
have  been  well  worth  their  nominal  value,  as  in 
"165  it  was  enhanced  to  twenty-four  pence,  or 
iwo  shillings.  Whether  from  their  having  been 
melted  down  before  this  rise  in  value,  or  from 
but  very  few  having  been  struck,  they  are  at  the 
present  day  extremely  rare,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  specimens  being  known.  They  bear  on  the 
obverse  the  seated  figure  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  double  cross  with  roses  in  the  angles, 
and  the  name  of  the  moneyer  around. 

Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  another  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  a  gold  coinage,  but  in  1343 
or  1344  it  was  determined  by  Edward  in  and  his 
council  that  three  sorts  of  gold  money  should  be 
made  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  be  current  for 
six  shillings,  three  shillings,  and  eighteenpenca 
respectively.  As  their  weight  was  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  gold  florins  of  Florence,  these 
pieces  appear  to  have  been  known  as  the  florin, 
the  half,  and  the  quarter  florin.  They  were,  how- 
ever, overvalued  in  proportion  to  the  silver  coins 
of  the  period,  and  were  almost  at  once  called  in. 
So  rare  are  they  now  that  only  two  each  are  known 
of  the  two  larger  denominations,  and  four  or  Ave 
of  the  smallest. 

THE  ENGLISH  GOLD  NOBLE. 

The  abolition  of  the  gold  florins  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  striking  of  a  new  gold  coin 
with  a  purely  English  type  and  name,  the  noble, 
of  which  also  the  half  and  quarter  were  struck, 
On  the  obverse  is  a  figure  of  the  king  dispropor- 
tionately large  to  a  ship  in  which  he  is  standing, 
and  holding  a  sword  and  a  shield  with  the  royal 
arms.    This  type  was  commemorative  of  the  great 


victory  gained  over  the  French  fleet  off  Sluys  in 
13+0,  when  some  30,000  of  the  enemy  were  killed 
and  230  large  ships  taken.    As  an  old  author  has 

described  it — 

"  — fooie  things  onr  noble  shflweth  to  me  : 
King,  ship,  and  sword,  and  power  of  the  sea." 

On  the  reverse  is  a  highly  ornamental  cross  with 
the  legend  around,  "  Jesus  autem  transiens  per 
medium  illorum  ibat."  By  some  this  legend 
has  been  regarded  as  bearing  reference  to  some 
alchemical  production  of  pure  gold  by  an  invisible 
and  secret  art  among,  the  ignorant ;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  text  was  in  common  use  as  a 
charm  against  thieves.  In  the  travels  of  Sir  John 
Maundevile,  contemporary  of  Edward  in,  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  this  superstition. 

THE  rose  noble  and  THE  ANGEL. 

The  first  nobles  coined  were  of  nearly  pure  gold, 
and  weighed  over  138  grains.  They  were  current 
for  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  so  that  three 
went  to  the  pound  of  account.  The  weight  of  the 
silver  coins  having  been  reduced,  that  of  the  noble 
was  also  broughtdown  to  120  grains.  In  1414  it 
was  again  reduced  to  108  grains;  and,  under 
Edward  rv,  it  reappeared  in  a  new  form  as  the  rial 
or  royal  piece  of  120  grains,  with  the  value  of 
eight  shillings  and  fourpence,  shortly  afterwards 
raised  to  ten  shillings.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
gold  coin,  the  angel,  so  called  from  its  having  the 
figure  of  St.  Michael  upon  it,  was  coined.  The 
value  stood  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  at  the  sum, 
still  well  known  in  legal  circles,  of  six  and  eight- 

The  rial,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  rose  noble, 
on  account  of  its  having  Edward  iv's  badge  of 
the  rose  and  sun  in  its  centre,  having  attained  to 
the  value  of  ten  shillings,  the  way  was  prepared 
for  the  coinage  of  a  pound  which  should  be  equal 
to  two  rials,  or  three  angels. 

THE  GOLD  SOVEREIGN. 

Accordingly,  in  1489,  the  fifth  year  of  Henry 
vii,  a  new  money  of  gold  was  ordered  to  be  made 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  twenty-two  and  a  half  of 
which  were  to  be  coined  out  of  the  pound  weight 
Tower,  and  which  was  to  be  called  the  sovereign, 
and  to  have  course  in  receipts  and  payments  for 
twenty  shillings  sterling;  the  weight  of  the  coin 
thus  described  was  2+0  grains  troy,  or  exactly  half- 
an-ounce,  so  that  at  that  time  a  grain  of  gold,  23} 
carats  fine,  was  worth  a  penny,  the  present  value 
being  about  twopence  farthing.  The  reason  why 
the  piece  should  have  been  called  a  sovereign  is 
apparent  when  we  examine  the  coin,  for  the  type 
of  the  obverse  is  the  sovereign  seated  in  state,  and 
holding  the  sceptre  and  the  orb  and  cross.  The 
legend  on  the  obverse  gives  the  name  of  Henry, 
with  his  titles,  as  King  of  England  and  France, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  while  on  the  reverse  is  the 
crowned  shield  of  France  and  England  placed 
upon  a  Tudor  rose,  around  which  runs  the  time- 
honoured  legend  of  the  noble,  "  Jesus  autem,"  etc. 
The  later  sovereigns  of  Henry  vu  present  several 


varieties  in  the  details  of  the  type,  but  are  all  of 
the  same  weight,  and  were  current  at  the  same 
fate.  Similar  coins  were  struck  under  Henry  vm, 
Edward  vi,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  but  the  value  was 
gradually  enhanced  to  im.  td.,  24*.,  26*.  id.,  and 
finally  to  301, 

The  twenty- shilling  piece  was,  however,  con- 
tinued in  another  form,  and  only  22  carats  fine, 
and  was  known  as  the  pound  sovereign.  Its 
weight  was  at  first  200  grains,  but  was  gradually 
reduced  to  172. 

Under  the  Stuarts  the  weight  came  down  to  154 
grains,  and  finally  to  140,  the  pound  being  then 
known  as  the  unit  from  the  legend  on  the  coins 
or  James  1,  Tueatur  Unita  Deus. — Under  the 
Commonwealth  the  pound  still  survived,  and  the 
twenty-shilling  piece  has  on  the  one  side  the 
"Commonwealth  of  England,"  and  on  the  other 
"God  with  us" — a  circumstance  of  which  the 
Royalists  took  advantage  in  their  remark  that  God 
was  on  one  side  and  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
other, 

THE   GUINEA. 

After  the  Restoration  the  pound  was  again 
coined,  and  the  pieces  obtained  the  name  of  the 
guinea,  from  the  gold  of  which  they  were  made 
having  been  brought  from  Guinea  by  the  African 
Company.  Their  value  was  soon  enhanced  to  2  is., 
and  the  name  in  connection  with  that  sum  has 
survived  to  our  time,  though  the  guinea  has  now 


the  ancient  peculiarity  of  the  pound  in  being 
merely  money  of  account. 

From  the  time  of  Charles  n  guineas  continued 
to  he  struck,  but  as  the  basis  of  our  coinage  was 
silver,  their  value  in  currency  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  though  Acts  of  Parliament  were  occa- 
sionally passed  to  regulate  their  value,  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  was  too  powerful,  and  guineas 
were  sometimes,  as  for  instance  in  the  reign  of 
William  m,  worth  thirty  shillings  when  Parlia- 
ment said  they  were  worth  only  twenty-six,  or  at 
most  twenty-eight. 

Even  in  the  present  century  the  case  has  been 
nearly  the  same,  and  there  must  be  many  still 
living  who  remember  the  time  when  the  guinea  in 
England  was  commonly  worth  twenty-seven  shil- 
lings, and  in  Ireland  considerably  more. 

VALUE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  CURRENT  SOVEREIGN 

At  length  on  July  1st,  1817,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  making  current  "apiece  of  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings,  and  of  the  weight  of  five  penny- 
weights, three  grains  tVoWf  trov  weight  of  stand- 
ard gold,"  such  piece  to  "  be  called  a  sovereign  or 
twenty- shillings  piece."  An  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1816  had  already  provided  that  these  coins  should 
henceforth  be  "the  sole  standard  measure  of  value 
and  legal  tender  for  payment  without  any  limit- 
ation of  amount,"  and  such  they  have  continued 
to  be,  and  such  I,  for  one,  hope  they  may  long 
continue  to  remain. 
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Gainsborough's  letters  to  william  jackson. 


"  T^OR  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  Gains- 
£^  borough  had  few  equals  and  no  superior. 
It  was  like  his  conversation,  gay,  lively — 
fluttering  round  subjects  which  he  just  touched, 
and  away  to  another— expressing  his  thoughts  with 
so  little  reserve  that  his  correspondents,  consider- 
ing the  letter  as  a  part  of  their  friend,  had  never  the 
heart  to  burn  if." — W.  Jackson. 


Bath,  September  and. 

My  dear  Jackson, — I  should  have  wrote  to  you  sooner, 
but  have  been  strangely  burned  since  I  left  Exeter.  In  my 
way  borne  I  met  Lord  Shclburne,  who  insisted  on  my  making 
him  a  short  visit,  and  I  don't  repent  going  (though  I  gene- 
rally do  to  all  lords'  bouses),  as  I  met  with  Mr.  Dunning 
[afterwards  Lord  Ashburton]  there. 

There  is  something  exclusive  of  the  clear  and  deep  under- 
standing of  that  gentleman  most  exceedingly  pleasing  to  me. 
He  seems  the  only  man  who  talks  as  Giardini  plays,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  He  puts  no  more  motion  than  what 
goes  to  the  real  performance,  which  constitutes  that  ease  and 


I  gentility  peculiar  to  clever  fellows,  each  in  their  way.  I 
observe  his  forehead  juts  out,  and  mine  runs  back  a  good 
deal  more  than  common,  which  accounts  for  some  difference 
betwixt  our  parts,  no  doubt ;  but  he  has  an  uncommon  share 
of  brains,  and  those  disposed  so  as  to  overlook  all  the  rest  of 
his  parts,  let  .them  be  ever  so  powerful.  He  is  an  amazing 
compact  man  in  every  respect,  and  as  we  get  a  sight  of 
everything  by  comparison,  only  think  of  the  difference 
betwixt  Mr.  Dunning,  almost  motionless,  with  a  mind 
brandishing  like  lightning  from  corner  to  comer  of  the 
earth,  whilst  a  long,  cross-made  fellow  only  flings  his  arms 
about  like  thrashing-flails,  without  half  an  idea  of  what  be 
would  be  at  And  besides  this  neatness  in  outward  appear- 
ance, his  storeroom  seems  cleared  of  all  French  ornaments 
and  gingerbread  work  ;  everything  is  simplicity  and  elegance, 
and  in  its  proper  place;  no  disorder  or  confusion  in  the 
furniture,  as  if  he  were  going  to  remove.  Sober  sense  and 
great  acuteness  are  marked  very  strong  in  his  face,  but  if 
those  were  all,  I  should  only  admire  him  as  a  great  lawyer, 
but  there  is  a  genius  (in  our  sense  of  the  word]  that  shines  in 
all  he  says. 

In  short,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  I  begin  to  think  that 
there  is  something  in  the  air  of  Devonshire  that  grows  clever 
fellows.  I  could  name  four  or  five  of  you  superior  to  the 
product  of  any  other  county  in  England, 


LETTERS  OF  GAINSBOROUGH. 


Prop  nuke  my  compliments  to  one  lady  who  is  neat  about 
be  mouth,  if  you  can  guess,  and 

Believe  me,  moat  faithfully  yours, 

Titos.  GAINSBOROUGH. 

Dear  Jackson, — I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  think  it  un- 
pardonable in  me  not  to  speak  seriously  upon  a.  subject  of  so 
much  consequence  as  that  which  has  employed  us  of  late, 
therefore  you  shall  now  have  my  thoughts  without  any  hum- 
ming, swearing,  or  affectation  of  wit.  Indeed,  my  affection 
for  you  would  naturally  have  led  me  that  way  before  now, 
but  that  I  am  soon  lost  if  I  pretend  to  reasoning,  and  you, 
being  all  regularity  and  judgment,  I  own  provoke  me  the 
more  to  break  loose,  as  he  who  cannot  be  correct  is  apt  to 
divert  the  eye  with  a  little  freedom  of  handling.  But  no 
more  of  it.  I  must  own  your  calculations  and  comparison 
bet wiit  our  different  professions  to  be  just,  provided  you 
remember  that  in  mine  B  man  may  do  great  things  and  starve 
in  a  garret,  if  he  does  not  conquer  his  passions  and  conform 
to  the  common  eye  in  choosing  that  branch  which  they  will 
encourage  and  pay  for.  Now  there  cannot  be  that  difference 
betwixt  music  and  painting  unless  you  suppose  that  the 
musician  voluntarily  shuns  the  only  profitable  branch,  and 
will  be  a  chamber  counsel  when  he  might  appear  at  the  Bar, 
You  see  I  am  out  of  my  subject  already. 

But  now  in  again  I  If  music  will  not  satisfy  you  without 
a  certainty  (which,  by-tbe-by,  is  nonsense,  begging  your 
pardon,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  any  profession),  then  I 
say,  be  a  painter.  Veu  have  more  of  the  painter  than  half 
those  that  get  money  by  it. 

You  want  a  little  drawing  and  the  use  of  pencil  and 
colours,  which  I  could  put  into  your  hand  in  one  month 
without  meddling  with  your  head.  I  propose  to  let  that 
alone  if  you'll  let  mine  off  easy  !  There  is  a  branch  of  paint- 
ing next  in  profit  to  portrait,  and  quite  in  your  power,  with- 
out an^  more  drawing  than  I'll  answer  for  your  having, 
which  is  drapery  and  landskip  backgrounds. 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  while  a  face  painter  is  har- 
assed to  death,  the  drapery  painter  sits  and  earns  his  five  or 
six  hundred  a  year  and  laughs  all  the  while.  Your  next  will 
be  to  tell  me  what  I  know  as  well  as  yourself,  viz. ,  that  I  am 
jw,  and  will  speak  out 
o  modest,  too  diffident, 


too  sensible,  and  too  honest  e- 


T.  G. 


Dear  Jackson, — I  am  so  pleased  with  both  your  remarks 
and  your  indigo  that  I  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  or 
which  to  think  most  of  immediate  use.  The  indigo  you 
leave  me  in  doubt  whether  there  be  any  more  to  be  got, 
whereas  I  am  pretty  sure  of  some  more  of  your  thoughts  now 
that  we  are  fairly  settled  into  a  correspondence.  Your 
observations  are  like  all  yours — just,  natural,  and  not  com- 
mon. Your  indigo  is  clear,  like  yonr  understanding,  and 
pure,  like  yonr  music,  not  to  say  exactly  of  the  same  blue  of 
that  heaven  from  whence  all  your  ideas  are  reflected.  To 
say  the  truth  of  your  indigo,  'tis  delightful,  so  look  sharp  for 
some  more  (and  I'll  scud  you  a  drawing),  and  for  your 
thoughts,  I  have  often  flattered  myself  I  was  just  going  to 
think  so.  The  lugging  in  objects,  whether  agreeable  to  the 
whole  or  not,  is  a  sign  of  the  least  genius  of  anything,  for  a 
person  able  to  cllect  in  the  mind  will  certainly  group  in  the 
mind  also,  and  if  he  cannot  master  a  number  of  objects  so  as 
to  introduce  them  in  friendship,  let  him  do  but  a  few,  and 


guess  what  follows,  and  that  makes  the  second  part  of  the 
tune ;  and  so  I've  done.  The  harp  is  packed  up  to  come  to 
you,  and  you  shall  take  it  out  with  Miss ,  and  I'll  not 


compliments,  if  there  is  no  impropriety  in  the  introduction. 
However,  please  to  believe  me  what  I  really  am, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Tkos.  Gainsborough. 
Bath,  February  14C1,  1769, 


Dear  Jackson, — I  have  not  had  time  since  my  hurry  of 
finishing  two  full-lengths  and  a  landskip  10  answer  your  last 
two  letters.  ...  I  fear,  my  lad,  I  shall  have  it  this  exhibi- 
tion, for  never  were  such  slight  dabs  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
a  million  ;  but  I  grow  dauntless  out  of  sheer  stupidity  as  I 
grow  old,  and  I  believe  any  one  that  plods  on  in  any  one 
way,  especially  if  that  one  way  will  bring  him  bread  and 
cheese  as  well  as  a  better,  will  grow  the  tame.  .  ■  .  Thanks 
for  the  indigo  ;  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way,  which  is  lucky. 
Adieu,  dear  Jackson,  and  believe  me  most  truly  and 
Sincerely  yours, 

Titos.  Gainsborough. 

Bath,  August  33rd. 

My  dear  Jackson,— I  admire  your  notions  of  most  things, 
and  do  agree  with  you  that  these  might  be  exceedingly  pretty 
pictures  painted  of  the  kind  you  mention.  But  are  you 
sure  yon  don't  mean,  instead  of  the  flight  into  Egypt,  my 
flight  out  of  Bath?  Do  you  consider,  my  dear  sir,  what  a 
deal  of  work  history  pictures  require  to  what  little  dirty 
subjects  of  coal  horses  and  jackasses,  and  such  figures  as  I 
fill  up  with?  No,  you  don't  consider  anything  about  that  part 
of  the  story ;  you  design  faster  than  any  man,  or  any  thousand 
men,  could  execute. 

There  is  but  one  flight  I  should  like  (o  paint,  and  that  is 
yours  out  of  Exeter,  for  while  your  numerous  and  polite 
acquaintance  encourage  you  to  talk  so  cleverly,  we  shall  have 
but  few  productions,  real  and  substantial  productions.  But 
to  be  serious  (as  I  know  you  love  to  be),  do  you  really  think 
that  a  regular  composition  in  the  landskip  way  should  ever 
be  filled  with  history,  or  any  figures  but  such  as  fill  a  place 
(I  won't  say  stop  a  gap),  or  to  create  a  little  business  for  the 
eye,  to  be  drawn  from  the  trees  in  order  to  return  to  them 
with  more  glee?  I  did  not  know  that  you  admired  those 
tragi-comic  pictures,  because  some  have  thought  that  a 
regular  history  picture  may  have  too  much  background,  and 
the  composition  hurt  by  not  considering  what  ought  lo  be 
principal.  But  I  talk  now  like  old  Square-toes.  There's  no 
rule  of  that  kind,  says  you,  but  then,  says  I,  You  lie.  If  I 
had  but  room  and  time  before  Palmer  seals  his  packet  I'd 
trim  you  1  I  have  been  riding  out  with  him  this  morning. 
Adieu,  T.  G. 

My  dear  Jackson, — I  will  suppose  all  you  say  about  my 
exhibition  pictures  to  be  true,  because  I  have  not  time  to 
dispute  it  with  you.  I  am  much  obliged  to. you,  and  wish  I 
could  spend  a  few  days  with  you  in  town,  but  I  have  begun 
a  large  picture  of  Tommy  Linley  and  his  sister,  and  cannot 

I  suppose  you  know  the  boy  is  bound  for  Italy  the  first 
opportunity.      Pray  do  yon   remember  carrying   me   to  a 

Etcture-dealer's  somewhere  by  Hanover  Square,  and  my 
eing  struck  with  the  leaving  and  touch  of  a  little  bit  of  tree, 
the  whole  picture  not  above  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and 
about  a  foot  long?  I  wish,  if  you  have  time,  that  you  would 
inquire  what  it  might  be  purchased  for,  and  give  me  one  line 
more  whilst  you  stay  in  town.  If  you  can  come  this  way 
home,  that  one  may  enjoy  a  day  or  two  of  your  company,  I 
shall  be  heartily  glad.  I  can  always  make  up  a.  bed  for  a 
friend  without  any  trouble,  and  nobody  has  a  better  claim  to 
that  title,  or  a  better  title  to  that  claim,  than  yourself. 
Believe  me.  Dear  Jackson, 
Yours  most  truly, 

Thos.  Gainsborough. 
May  nth,  1768. 

My  dear  Jackson, — Now  you  seem  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  me,  and  show  yourself  to  be  a  serious  fellow.  I  ques- 
tion, if  you  could  splice  all  my  letters  together,  whether  you 
would  find  more  connection  and  sense  in  them  than  in  land- 
■kips  joined  where  half  a  tree  was  to  meet  half  a  church  to 
moke  a  principal  object. 

I  should  not  think  of  pretending  to  reproach  you,  who  are 
a  regular  system  of  philosophy,  a  reasonable  creature,  and  a 
particular  fellow.  If  I  meant  anything  it  was  this,  that 
many  a  real  genius  is  lost  in  the  fictitious  character  of  a 
gentleman,  and  that  as  many  of  these  creatures  are  continu- 
ally courting  you,  possibly  you  might  forget  (what  I,  without 
any  merit  to  myself  remember,  from  mere  shyness)  that  they 
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make  no  part  of  the  artist.  Depend  upon  it,  Jackson,  you 
have  more  sense  in  your  little  finger  thin  I  have  in  ray  whole 
body  and  head.  I  am  the  most  inconsistent,  changeable 
being,  so  full  of  fits  and  starts,  that  if  you  mind  what  1  say  it 
mil  be  shutting  your  eyes  to  some  purpose.  ...  I  am  only 
sensible  of  meaning  and  of  having  said  that  I  wish  you  lived 

Yours  up  to  lie  hilt, 

T.  G. 
January  25th,  1777. 
Dear  Jackson, — I  suppose  I  never  drew  a  portrait  half  so 
like  the  sitter  as  my  silence  since  the  receipt  of  your  last 
resembles  neglect  and  ingratitude,  owing  10  two  of  the 
crosses!  accidents  that  ever  attended  a  poor  fiddler.  First 
and  most  unfortunately,  I  have  been  four  tiroes  after  Bach 
and  have  never  laid  eyes  on  him ;  and  secondly  and  most 
provokingly,  I  have  had  a  parcel  made  up  of  two  drawings 
and  a  box  of  pencils  such  as  you  wrote  for,  ever  since  the 
day  after  I  received  your  favour  inclosing  the  tenths,  and 
directed  for  you  to  go  by  the  Exeter  coach,  which  has  laid.in 
my  room  by  the  neglect  of  two  blockheads— one  my  nephew, 
who  is  too  proud  to  carry  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  though  his 
betters,  the  journeymen  lailora,  do  so,  and  my  cowardly  foot- 
man, who,  forsooth,  is  afraid  to  peep  into  the  street  for  fear 
of  being  pressed  into  sea-service  (the  only  service  be  was 
innde  for  !)— so  that,  my  dear  Jackson,  if  it  was  not  for  your 
being  endowed  with  Job's  patience,  I  should  think  myself 
deservedly  for  ever  shut  out  of  your  favour ;  but  surely  I 
shall  catch  Bach  soon,  to  get  you  an  answer  to  your  letter, 
and  for  the  drawings,  I'll  cony  them  myself  to  the  inn  to- 

There  is  a  letter  of  nonsense  inclosed  with  the  drawings, 
to  plague  you  once  more  about  sixths  and  tenths,  which  you 
may  read  or  not  as  you  happen  to  be  in  humour  when  you 
sea  the  drawings.  Till  then  I'm  sure  you  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  my  odious  hand,  so  no  more  at  present,  as  the  saying 


>,  but 


V01 


erely, 


T.  G, 

Pail  Mall. 
You  hear,  I  suppose,  that  all  the  lords  and  members  have 
given  np  their  privilege  of  franking,  to  ease  the  taxes.     I'm 
sorry  for  it. 


■  My  dear  Tacksot),— I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  yonr  last 
letter  and  the  lessons  received  before.  I  think  I  now  begin 
to  see  a  little  into  the  nature  of  modulation  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  sharps  and  flat^  and  when  we  meet  you  shall  hear 
me  play  extempore.  My  friend  Abel  has  been  to  visit  me, 
but  he  made  but  a  short  stay,  being  obliged  to  go  to  Paris 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  after  which  he  has  promised  to 
come  ugaiu.  There  never  was  a  poor  wretch  so  fond  of 
harmony  with  so  little  knowledge  of  it,  so  that  what  you 
have  done  is  pure  charity. 

I'm  sick  of  portraits,  and  wish  very  much  to  take  my  vial 
dagam.  and  walk  off  to  some  sweet  village  where  I  can  paint 
landskips,  and  enjoy  the  fag-end  of  life  in  quietness  and 
ease.  But  these  fine  ladies,  with  their  tea-drinkings,  danc- 
ings, husband -huntings,  &c,  &c,  will  job  me  out  of  the 
hu«  ten  years,  and  I  fear  miss  getting  husbands  too. 

-  — 1  say  nothing  to  these  things,  you  know,  Jack - 


harness,  to  follow  the  track  whilst  others  ride  iiTthe  waggon, 
under  cover,  stretching  their  legs  in  the  straw  at  ease,  and 
gazing;  at  green  trees  and  blue  skies  without  half  my  taste. 
That  s  hard.  My  comfort  is  that  1  have  five  viol  da  gamiat, 
three  sayes,  and  two  borak  normans. 
Adieu,  dear  Jackson,  and 

Believe  me  ever  and  sincerely  yours, 

'1'hos.  Gainsbokoogh. 


Noth. — To  the  above  narrative  it  nay  be  added  for  the  infwrnarioa 
of  the  reader,  thai  William  Tackwn,  of  Eneter,  tailed  himself  and  hit 
firmly,  by  hil  talent  ai  a  musician  and  an  aitin,  much  above  their  origi- 
nal pennon  m  life.  His  son  William  Jackiqn  went  to  India  in  lb.  Ciril 
Service,  and  was  afterward*  lent  a*  one  of  the  Commiuioaen  to  China  in 
Lord  Amheiu'a  eipediiion.  Retiming  with  an  ample  fortune,  he  married 
MisiFrances  Baring,  daughter  of  Mr.  Chariot  Baring,  of  Knur.  She 
«.™.  „f„  („..!„  „rK~,..;r,.i  ,»j  --gepfiaW  listen,  one  of  whom 
iir  Samuel  Young,  grandfather* 
a  (of  the  Indian  Civil  Serric(> 

Kceis(irIIa»yer.CQ.c' 
him  Mr.  Jackion  he- 
t  treasure*  collected  by 


a  Sir  Stafford  Northt 


had  no  family,  he  and  h»  vile  adopted  axu 
of  hil  own,  William  ElmJey,  who  beta. 
and  County  Court  Judge  of  ^Derbyshire 
queathed  his  father  a  aula  biography  and  m 
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ONE  of  Aveline's  duties  was  still  to  take  the  now 
elderly  dogs  for  exercise.  Madame  deter- 
mined that  an  early  walk  would  be  good  for 
Loulou.  Aveline,  nothing  loth,  proposed  a  run  on 
the  downs  before  breakfast ;  madame  agreed,  and 
one  delightful  morning  Aveline  and  the  pets  were 
on  the  summit  of  the  downs  at  eight  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Moore  was  not  well,  and  her  mother  was  in  attend- 
ance on  her,  so  Aveline  was  easy  in  her  mind  for 
the  moment.  Her  temperament,  like  her  tread, 
was  elastic,  and  the  delicious  air  of  the  downs 
seemed  to  lend  wings  both  to  soul  and  body.  She 
and  the  dogs  chased  one  another  until  they  were 
tired,  and  then  they  all  sat  down  to  rest  and  to 
contemplate  the  glorious  prospect  before  them. 
The  wide  expanse  of  cultivated  meadow-land,  the 
cornfields  ready  forthe  sickle,  the  woods,  scattered 
farmsteads,  and  mazy  paths — all  shone  beneath  the 
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risen  sun ;  while  the  waters  of  the  distant  Solent 
glowed  with  the  reflection  of  his  wondrous  face, 
and  the  broad  and  blue  Medina  flowed  majestically 
into.it.  The  downs,  too,  with  their  adornments  of 
gorse,  heather,  and  bracken,  were  all  alive  with 
golden  light,  and  each  harebell  and  sprig  of  wild 
thyme  rejoiced  in  the  glory  of  the  morn.  Diamond 
I  dewdrops  still  hung  on  the  thorn  and  glistened  on 
!  the  turf  here  and  there,  but  these  were  quickly 
absorbed  into  the  fount  of  day.  The  sky  wr* 
serenely  bine,  flecked  now  and  again  with  cloud- 
lets, save  where,  in  the  east,  the  purple  and  golden 
hues  of  mom  yet  lingered.  Beneath  the  down  lay 
the  manor  and  hamlet  of  Lisle,  and  so  peaceful 
did  they  look,  that  Aveline  found  herself  wonder- 
ing that  ills  of  life  could  disturb  them.  So  won- 
dering, her  prayers  rose  to  heaven  for  each  inmate 
of  manor  and  vicarage  as  well  as  of  cottage  homes. 
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and  finally  lingered  with  her  mother.  Her  heart 
was  always  full  of  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration 
of  that  dear  parent,  and  she  tried  to  forget  petty 
jealousies  and  worries  in  this  absorbing  thought. 

Still,  her  mother  was  a  mystery  even  to  her,  and 
it  pained  her  that  she  would  not  confide  to  her  the 
history  of  her  early  life.  It  was  pleasant  to  her  to 
watch  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  she  knew 
she  was,  and  to  see  that  it  sparkled  like  gold.  It 
was  delightful  to  her  to  feel  that  all  her  early  pro- 
tectors were  so  near,  yet  she  felt  that  it  must  soon 
be  her  and  her  mother's  lot  to  seek  a  home  else- 
where. Can  we  wonder  that  a  vision  of  Leonard 
and  Captain  Moore  should  present  itself?  or  that 
her  radiant  face  should  grow  more  radiant  still  be- 
neath the  sheltering  straw  hat  ? 

"Never,  never!"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  and  the 
■dogs  jumped  up  as  if  summoned  to  proceed. 

They  did,  in  effect,  run  forward,  but  it  was  to 
meet  another  dog,  with  whom  they  began  to  make 
instant  acquaintance,  Aveline  looked  round  and 
saw  a  countryman  approaching. 

"  It  is  Dan  Lane,  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up. 
**  Oh,  Dan,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Do  you  remem- 
ber me?"  she  added,  holding  out  her  hand. 
"  You  found  my  dear  mamma." 

"  I  know  you  be  the  little  miss  as  Biles 
vound  asleep,"  replied  Dan,  looking  sheepish, 
"  vor  he  told  me  as  you  and  your  ma  was  come 
back  again  ;  I  be  glad  to  zee  'ee." 

"  Where  is  Toby?"  asked  Aveline. 

"  He  be  dead,  but  this  dog  be  Toby  too,"  re- 
plied Dan. 

While  Aveline  stooped  to  pat  Toby  the  Second, 
Leonard  appeared  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Yon  are  an  early  bird,  Aveline,"  he  exclaimed, 
-when  he  recognised  her,  and  held  out  his  hand, 
jiving  the  other  to  Dan,  who  shook  it  heartily, 
albeit  it  was  the  left. 

Dan  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  Leonard  accom- 
panied Aveline.  They  were  silent  awhile  as  they 
trod  the  springy  turf.  .Leonard  spoke  first. 

"  I  have  been  seeking  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
you  again  before  returning  to  London,  and  now 
•chance  has  provided  it.  Your  mother  says  you 
look  on  me  as  your  brvther" — his  voice  sounded 
almost  bitter — "  so  you  will  forgive  my  speaking  to 
you  as  such.  Do  yon  know  what  induced  your 
mother  to  come  to  the  manor,  or  perhaps  to  the 
village,  the  day  of  the  squire's  funeral  ?  " 

"  I  asked  her  the  question,  and  her  answer  was 
that  she  had  heard  of  Lisle  when  young,  and  that 
■wishing  to  put  the  sea  between  her  and  her  fear  of 
the  asylum,  she  came  to  the  Island." 

"  Strange !  Whv  did  you  take  her  to  see  those 
graves  ?  " 

"  She  asked  me  to  do  so." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  member  of  your  mother's 
family  r< 

"  Never  that  I  remember." 

"Would  yon  mind  telling  me  her  Christian 
name?" 

"  Evelyn.  My  father  changed  it  to  Aveline  for 
me." 

"  Evelyn  1  Evelyn  1  I  like  Aveline  best,  per- 
haps, because  it's  yours,  my  sister.  That  word  would 
be  pleasant  if  yon  were  really  my  sister." 


Leonard  paused  as  he  pronounced  these  words, 
as  if  meditating  on  each  sentence,  Aveline  was 
silent. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I  have  now  an 
assured  position,  at  least  for  the  present,"  he  re- 
sumed. 

"  Yes ;  I  wanted  to  congratulate  you,"  she  re- 
plied, trembling. 

"  That  sounds  a  cold  word  from  your  lips.  It  is 
what  people  say  when  '  a  marriage  is  arranged '  or 
a  baby  bom.  Everybody,  except  my  uncle,  has 
been  saying  to  me,  'Let  me  congratulate  you.'  It 
is  like  the  word  sympathise  when  one  is  knocked 
down  by  a  sudden  affliction." 

"I  am  very,  very  glad,"  exclaimed  Aveline, 
turning  upon  him  her  radiant  face. 

"Then  why  will  you  not  give  me  the  right  to 
protect  you  and  your  mother?  You  will  need 
aid,  dear  Aveline,  in  the  hard  struggles  of  life.  I 
could  work  for  three  as  well  as  one.  You  need 
never  be  parted  from  her." 

She  stayed  her  steps,  held  out  her  hands,  and 
looked  into  his  face.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
but  oh  I  how  fair  she  was  1 

"  Don't,  don't  tempt  me  so  I  "  she  said,  as  he 
clasped  the  hands.  "  What  would  they  say  if  I 
dragged  you  down  to  our  level  ?  They  think  me 
designing  and  hypocritical  now,  what  would  they 
think  then?" 

"They?    Who?" 

"  Every  one  except  the  chevalier,  and  perhaps 
Helen.  Dear  ma  dame  would  never  have  imagined 
evil  but  for  unkind  tongues.  I  see  it  all  clearly 
now.  Lilywhite  is  at  work  again,  and — and — 
others.  Ah  I  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  resolution  of 
leaving  with  mamma  when  first  I  found  her.  But 
it  seemed  ungrateful  to  refuse  to  remain  when  my 
benefactors  asked  me  to  stay,  for  have  they  not  all 
been  benefactors  ?  " 

"  You  were  right  to  remain,  dear  Aveline.  But 
oh  1  come  now  to  me,  and  let  me  shield  you  from 
harm  and  suspicion." 

"  I  must  not — I  cannot.  You  are  my  first,  best 
friend ;  my — my  dearest  brother.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  as  soon  as  your  prospects  brighten  I  darken 
tbem  ? — that  I  burden  you  not  only  with  myself, 
the  Blue  School  girl,  the  little  servant,  the  humble 
protigie,  but  with  my  insane  mother  I " 

"  You  are  proud,  Aveline." 

"  I  am.    Too  proud  for  this." 

"And  you  would  sacrifice  my  happiness  for.a 
chimera  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  I  would  serve  you  as — as  the 
domestic  that  I  am.  I  pray  for  yon  always.  You 
are  ever  in  my  thoughts.  You  have  been  my 
good  angel  from  that  moment  when  first  I  saw 
you  at  the  porch  of  the  old  church  below,  and 
you  are  so  still.  When  I  am  rebellious- minded  I 
think  of  you ;  when  they  suspect  me,  I  know  that 
you  believe  in  me." 

"  But  they  no  longer  suspect  you,  dear  child. 
Yonr  mind  is  overwrought.  That  silly  fancy  of 
madame's  has  been  dispelled,  and  your  devotion 
to  poor  Lisle  has  won  all  hearts." 

"  Not  all.  If  they  knew  what  you  are  saying  to 
me  this  morning  everything  would  be  repeated. 
Poor  Lisle  I    He  cared  for  me ! " 
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"  And  do  not  I,  Aveline  ?  Does  not  the  cheva- 
lier, and,  if  I  have  heard  aright,  you  have  yet 
another." 

"  Hush  1  But  for  this  I  should  still  be  happy, 
and  madam  e  and  the  rest  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  me.  It  was  delightful  at  Fontainebleau 
till—" 

"  Till  your  rival,  Quiz,  came  and  stirred  up 
strife,  dear  Aveline.  Yet  she  is  not  bad  at  heart, 
only  jealous.  Like  many  others,  she  is  always 
sinning  and  repenting." 

"  If  only  you  had  fixed  on  her  instead  of  me  1 " 

"  That  would  neither  have  suited  me  nor  her 
parents,  Aveline ;  nor,  indeed,  herself.  She  is 
little  fitted  to  be  a  poor  man's  bride ;  but  you—" 

"  Yes.  Thanks  to  your  advice,  I  can  do  every- 
thing menial,  from  waiting  on  Frou  Frou  and 
Loulu,  to  superintending  the  wardrobe  of  their 
mistress.  See,  they  have  been  listening,  and 
think  I  call  them.  Indeed,  they  want  their  break- 
fast 1  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  Hark  I  the  old  church 
clock  is  striking  nine.  And  there  is  the  manor 
breakfast- bell  1  What  will  they  think  ?  what  will 
they  say  ? " 

Leonard  kept  pace  with  her,  and  continued  the 
conversation.  They  had  some  distance  to  walk 
along  the  summit  of  the  down  before  they  reached 
the  zigzag  path  that  led  to  the  village.  Alone, 
each  would  nave  scrambled  or  slid  down  the  turfy 
steep  ;  together,  they  were  willing  to  lengthen  out 
-  the  interview  by  a  more  circuitous  way.  Indeed, 
they  again  soon  forgot  the  hour  and  breakfast  in 
the  all-engrossing  argument  of  love.  Breezes 
from  the  sea  mingled  with  the  fresh  down  air,  and 
tended  to  invigorate  both  mind  and  body.  "  The 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills"  lowed  and  bleated  on 
down  and  dale  :  the  quivering,  lengthening,  sus- 
tained cadences  of  many  larks  filled  the  atmo- 
sphere with  harmony,  and  the  hum  of  busy  insects 
still  told  that  summer  had  scarcely  yet  resigned 
her  sceptre  to  autumn.  All  conspired  to  exhilarate 
happy  youth,  for  even  Aveline,  despite  her  plaints, 
was  happy  in  that  rapid  walk  with  Leonard  at  her 
side.  Yet  he  pleaded  on,  with  small  success. 
Although  a  tender-hearted  and  impressionable 
girl,  she  was  resolute  when  roused,  and  he  had 
not  imagined  so  much  decision  to  lie  beneath 
what  seemed  a  bright  and  equable  exterior.  But, 
then,  he  knew  not  the  secret  self-restraint  of 
woman.  He  did  not  realise  that  in  a  state  of 
dependence  the  most  amiable,  open,  candid, 
joyous  of  the  sex  must  still  be  in  subjection.  It 
was  only  with  the  chevalier  that  Aveline  was  quite 
unrestrained,  and  this  was  misinterpreted. 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  been  very  happy  always," 
she  said,  in  answer  to  some  anxious  remark  of  Leo- 
nard's. "  And  now  I  have  my  dear  mamma,  what 
more  can  I  desire  ?  " 

"What  more?  Oh,  Aveline!"  he  said,  re- 
proachfully, and  he  saw  that  the  colour  rushed  to 
her  cheeks.  "  But  I  shall  only  torment  you  with 
one  more  question,"  he  added. 

"  Yon  do  not  torment  me,"  she  said,  innocently, 
and  he  smiled. 

"  Were  our  situations  reversed,  and  were  you 
the  rich  lady  and  I  the  poor  dependent,  would  you 
then  give  me  hope  ? "  he  asked. 


"  I  would  then  give  you  all  I  had— all  my  wealth, 
all  my  baronial  halls,  all  my  fair  lands  1  If  they 
reached  from  this  down  to  yonder  sea  you  should 
have  them  all  1 "  she  replied,  with  a  radiant 
smile. 

"And  your  heart — the  richest  gift  of  all?"  he 
asked. 

"  As  I  have  neither  money  nor  land,  I  must  not 
— cannot — say,"  she  replied. 

And  with  these  words  they  reached  the  lane 
which  led  direct  into  the  hamlet.  In  another 
minute  they  were  midway  between  manor  and 
vicarage.  Here  Leonard  paused  again  for  one 
more  question,  but  not  such  as  she  feared  yet 
almost  hoped  for. 

"Will  you  ask  your  mother  to  grant  me  a 
private  interview  before  I  leave  the  country  ?  I 
promise  not  to  name  to  her  the  subject  nearest 
my  heart,"  was  what  he  said. 

"  I  will  tell  mamma  of  your  wish ;  but  how  can 
it  be  managed  ?"  she  returned. 

"  Easily.  I  will  call  at  the  manor  and  ask  to 
see  her.  If  the  answer  is  that  she  is  engaged,  I 
shall  understand." 

"  May  I  not  be  present  ?  Perhaps  it  may  alarm 
her." 

"You  need  not  fear.  But  I  wish  to  see  her 
alone." 

Aveline  wondered,  but  she  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  hour,  and,  with  a  mute  pressure  of  the 
hand,  they  separated,  the  one  entering  the  vicarage 
gate,  the  other  hurrying  through  a  private  way  to 
the  manor. 

They  were  not  unobserved,  for  the  inmates  of 
both  houses  had  been  long  expecting  them.  Mr. 
Churchhouse  and  Quiz  saw  them  from  the  vicar- 
age window,  and  Lilywhite  had  previously  watched 
them  coming  from  the  down. 

"  I  say,  what  have  you  and  Aveline  been  about?" 
greeted  Leonard  from  his  uncle. 

"  Taking  our  morning  constitutional.  We  met 
by  chance,  and  have  had  a  very  pleasant  walk,"  be 
replied,  carelessly. 

"  We  have  finished  breakfast,  but  your  aunt  has 
put  the  teapot  and  some  buttered  toast  and  bacon 
inside  the  fender.  She  thinks  no  end  of  you  now 
you  are  a  secretary,"  laughed  Mr.  Churchhouse. 

"  She  is  very  kind,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  give 
trouble,"  said  Leonard. 

"  Pour  out  his  tea,  Quiz,"  added  Mr.  Church- 
house, and,  to  his  annoyance,  Leonard  soon  found 
himself  tele-a-tUe  with  handsome  Quiz. 


chapter  xx  x VI 11.- 

"  T  HOPE  you    enjoyed    your  walk,  Leonard," 
\     began  Quiz,  satirically,  as  she  poured  him 

out  a  cup  of  tea. 
"  I  did,  and  I  didn't,"  returned  Leonard.  "  En- 
joyment means  getting  what  one  wants,  and  that 
is  just  what  I  did  not  effect.    But  I  got  an  appe- 
tite, which  is  something." 

"I  hope  your  walk  with  Aveline  on  the  downs 
was  more  satisfactory  than  Captain  Moore's  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.    At  any  rate,  she  didn't 
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run  away  from  you  as  she  did  from  him,"  pursued 
Quiz. 

"That  is  so  far  satisfactory,"  replied  Leonard. 

There  was  a  silence,  during1  which  Quiz  watched 
him  as  he  demolished  the  lukewarm  viands  with 
good  will. 

"He  cannot  be  disappointed,"  she  thought, 
"  or  he  would  not  eat  so  composedly.  The 
captain  is  to  renew  his  proposal  at  Christmas," 
she  said,  aloud.  "  I  fancy,  from  Aunt  Amicia's 
account,  she  will  accept  him.  She  is  a  lucky 
girl." 

"Why  is  she  lucky,  Quiz?  Because  Moore 
admires  her  ?  Then  you  are  also  lucky,  for  he 
admires  you." 

"  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  me  whether  he  ad- 
mires me  or  not,  Leonard.  You  men  think  we 
live  only  to  be  flattered  by  you." 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  Quiz.  It  was  you  who  con- 
sidered Aveline  so  fortunate  in  securing  Captain 
Moore's  attentions." 

"  Of  couise  a  girl  in  her  position  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  chance  of  making  a  good  match.  But  his 
parents  would  not  approve.  Aunt  Amicia  says 
that  Mrs.  Moore  is  much  annoyed,  in  spite  of  her 
democratic  American  notions." 

"Has  she  told  her?  How  kind  of  Aunt 
Amicia  !  I  wonder  Mrs.  Moore  harbours  her  and 
her  mother." 

"  It  only  came  out  the  other  day.    Auntie  and 


Mrs.  Moore  were  having  a  discussion  about  Ave- 
line and  her  mother,  and  it  slipped  out  like  a 
stream  of  half-restrained  water.  You  know  how 
difficult  it  is  for  auntie  to  be  secret." 

"  Or  for  any  other  woman.  My  dear  Quiz,  if 
the  tongue  is  an  '  unruly  member '  in  man,  it  is 
untameable  in  your  sex ;  for  if  it  is  bridled,  even,, 
it  manages  to  whisper,  just  as  a  muzzled  dog  con- 
trives to  snap.  Isabella  is  the  only  safe  girl  I 
know,  for  she  speaks  out  her  opinions.  Your 
strong-minded  female  is  less  dangerous  than  your 
weak." 

The  pair  looked  at  one  another.  Quiz  drew 
herself  up  haughtily,  and  met  Leonard's  pene- 
trating eyes  for  a  moment  unflinchingly  ;  but  they 
had  a  power  over  her  that  she  could  not  resist — 
the  power  of  truth.  He  who  has  no  back-thought 
abashes  scandal.  She  took  up  a  fork  and  began 
nonchalantly  to  examine  its  crest. 

"  Forgive  me.  Quiz,  if  I  am,  as  you  say,  severe," 
he  resumed.  "Aveline  and  I  have  been  friends 
ever  since  I  first  tried  to  comfort  her  in  this  very 
house.  I  think  I  know  her  well,  and  I  should 
believe  in  her,  were  she  surrounded  by  a  hundred 
chevaliers  and  beaux  capitaines.  What  of  the 
De  Bellefontaine  ?  " 

Quiz  coloured,  and  looked  more  inquiringly  at 
the  crest. 

"At  any  rate,  Aveline  has  not  succeeded  in 
adding  him  to  her  list,",  she  said. 
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"Yoa  have  supplanted  her  there.  Quiz.  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise  de  Bellefontaine  sounds  well," 
he  said,  coldly. 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  he  repented  his 
words.  He  had  finished  his  breakfast,  and,  rising, 
went  towards  the  window. 

"  Will  yon  take  a  walk  or  ride  with  me  to-day, 
Quiz?"  he  asked,  gently.  "We  may  do  it  with 
impunity,  being,  in  some  sort,  cousins,  and  pro- 
tected by  respectable  uncles  and  aunts.  It  seems 
hard,  does  it  not,  that  the  'unprotected  female' 
of  this  age  cannot  claim  the  same  privilege  ?" 

"If  you  mean  Aveline,  I  am  sure  she  has  pro- 
tectors enough  I  All  my  belongings  are  quite 
ready  to  assist  her." 

This  word  "assist"  grated  on  Leonard's  sus- 
ceptibilities, which  were  unusually  acute  thai 
moming,  and  Quiz  saw  that  he  looked  annoyed. 
She  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  and  told 
him  that  she  should  be  happy  either  to  walk  or 
ride  with  him,  as  circumstances  permitted.  He 
accordingly  asked  if  they  might  use  his  uncle's 
cob  and  an  old  pony  that  had  belonged  to  his 
cousins,  and  having  received  permission,  they  soon 
started  for  a  scamper  over  the  very  downs  trodden 
by  him  and  Aveline  in  the  morning. 

Lilywhite,  who  saw  everything,  managed  to  in- 
form Aveline.  Now  that  she  heard  he  was  gone 
for  a  ride  with  Quiz  a  strange  foreboding  stale 
into  her  mind. 

"  He  thinks  I  do  not  love  him,  and  he  must 
know  that  she  cares  for  him,"  she  thought.  "  Per- 
haps he  will  transfer  his  pitying  affection  for  me 
to  her.  There  would  then  be  no  obstacles.  She 
is  not,  like  me,  a  poor  dependent,  with  a  mother 
whom  she  can  never  leave,  but  in  a  good  position, 
with  sisters  to  supply  her  place.  Then,  how  much 
handsomer  she  is  than  I  am — more  accomplished, 
better  educated,  but  not,  the  chevalier  thinks,  so 
well  read,  and  certainly  not  so  good  a  French 
scholar.  How  vain  I  am  I  not  that  I  have  much 
to  be  vain  of.  Ah  me !  I  dare  say  it  might  be  all 
for  the  best ;  but  I  should  lose  my  friend  I— jny 
first,  best,  dearest  friend." 

This  prospect  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  and 
while  she  ran  into  the  library  to  dry,  them  the 
chevalier  came  in.  He  had  been  very  discreet 
since  the  Fontainebleau  misapprehensions,  but 
seeing  the  tears,  he  forgot  all  aljout  them. 

"What  is  it,  ma  petite  ?  What  have,  they  been 
saying  or  doing  now?"  he  said,  taking  her  hand. 

"  Nothing — nothing,  dear  monsieur,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  little  sob,  when  in  came  Madame 
d'Angere. 

"  Some  one  has  been  making  her  cry  again,  ma 
mie,"  he  added  to  his  wife,  apologetically. 

"  She  should  not  have  walked  so.  long  alone 
with  Leonard,"  replied  madame.  "  Of  couise 
people  will  talk.  You  know  they  did  before  we 
were  actually  engaged,  Alphonse." 

"  But  you  were  married  in  spite  of  them,"  cried 
Aveline,  with  a  smile  as  bright  as  her  tears. 

"  Yes,  but  we  never  walked  alone  until  we  were 
engaged,  and  if  Captain  Moore  should  hear  of 
it,  he  may  not  come  forward  again,"  returned 
madame. 

She  spoke  rather  wamingly  than  unkindly,  for 


she  was,  happily,  convinced  of  the  unfounded 
nature  of  her  suspicions,  and  had  returned  to 
perfect  marital  allegiance.  She  was,  besides, 
slightly  offended  with  Mrs.  Moore  for  the  line 
she  took  concerning  her  son,  that  lady  having 
assured  her  that  he  meant  nothing,  and  would  not 
pursue  his  suit.  Had  Mrs.  Moore  known  of  this 
little  Fontainebleau  mystery  before  she  engaged 
Mrs.  Roone  she  would  certainly  not  have  asked 
her  to  remain  at  the  manor,  but  have  allowed  her 
and  Aveline  to  depart  with  such  assistance  as  she 
could  have  offered  them.  Not  expecting  the 
captain,  however,  for  some  months,  she  let  mat- 
ters take  their  course,  but  was  of  opinion  that  she 
should  have  been  informed  of  the  proposal  before 
Aveline  took  up  her  abode  with  the  d'Angeres  at 
the  manor. 

Aveline  had  herself  pondered  much  over  these 
things,  and  had  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Moore 
was  acquainted  with  her  son's  proposal.  The 
allusion  made  to  it  by  madame  on  the  present 
occasion  recalled  the  approach  of  Christmas  and 
its  threatened  renewal.  She  saw  at  once  the  need 
of  decisive  action,  and,  drying  her  tears,  took  it. 

' '  Dear  madame,"  she  said,  excitedly,  "  will  you 
tell  Captain  Moore  for  me  that  I  cannot  change 
my  mind?  I  would  rather  not  see  him  again. 
Tell  him  I  have  found  my  dear  mamma,  and 
shall  not  marry.  Say  it  kindly  as  he  spoke  to 
me.  If  you  remain  here,  perhaps  we  had  better 
leave  before  he  comes.  Indeed,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  scarcely  our  place.  Mrs. 
Moore  has  employed  mamma  partly  out  of  charity, 
and  you — dear  madame — dear  monsieur — you  do 
not  really  want  me." 

Here  her  voice  faltered. 

"We  do,  we  do,"  they  cried,  simultaneously. 

"  I  love  you  dearly,  dearly,"  she  resumed. 
"  You  have  been  all  in  all  to  me,  and  I  owe 
everything  to  you.  But  I  cannot  leave  my  deaf 
mamma.  You' see,  you  understand  this,  and  you 
have  no  position  for  her  either  here  or  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. We  both  think  we  could  keep  a  little 
school  somewhere.  She  is  accomplished  and 
clever,  and  says  she  was  educated  at  first-class 
schools.  I  could  teach  French,  and  help  with 
the  English.  If  we  could  live  near  you  it  would 
be  perfect." 

"But  they  want  not  the  French  teachers  at 
Fontainebleau,  mon  enfant,"  said  the  chevalier, 
taking  snuff,  while  madame  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  continued  Aveline ; 
"  but  there  I  might  teach  English.  I  could  then 
see  you  every  day.  I  could  still  walk  with  the 
dogs  and  do  your  dresses,  dear  madame,  and 
sometimes  read  to  you,  dear  monsieur,  and  now 
Fanchon  knows  your  ways,  and  one  of  the  Miss 
Dallimores  might  be  on  a  visit,  and  yoa  would 
not  miss  me." 

"  Yes,  we  should,"  said  madame,  plaintively, 
"  for,  as  my  Alphonse  says,  you  are  the  child  of 
our  adoption." 

This  was  too  much  for  Aveline,  and  her  tears 
again  flowed,  but  she  mastered  them  by  a  smile. 

"  If  you  will  help  me  to  find  a  place  in  France, 
perhaps  mamma  may  be  persuaded  not  to  return 
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to  Australia,"  she  continued.  "  She  is  not  so 
much  bent  upon  it  as  she  was,  and  begins  to  take 
delight  in  English  scenes.  Do  you  not  think  she 
is  quite — quite  well  ?  " 

"  We  do.  Every  one  does,"  replied  the  cheva- 
lier. 

Aveline  felt  happier  after  this  conversation,  and 
when  she  next  found  her  mother  alone  she  related 
its  purport  to  her.  Therewith  she  confided  to  her 
Captain  Moore's  proposal,  but  withheld  Leonard's, 
fearing  that  her  poor  mother  might  consider  her- 
self the  cause  of  its  refusal, 

"We  cannot  remain  here,"  said  Mrs.  Roone, 
decidedly.     "  Do  you  love  hint,  my  darling  ?" 

"  No,  dear  mamma,"  replied  Aveline,  shyly,  lay- 
ing her  head  on  her  mother's  breast. 

Afterwards  they  discussed  Leonard's  desire  for 
a  private  interview,  and  the  fond  mother  wondered 
if  that  were  also  caused  by  love  for  a  daughter 
whom  she  was  fain  to  consider  "a  rosebud  of 
girls."  She  trembled  and  hesitated  slightly,  when 
she  acquiesced  in  the  wish,  and  the  nervous  man- 
ner alarmed  Aveline.  But  when,  not  long  after, 
Lilywhite  appeared,  and  said,  with  an  unpleasant 
air,  that  Mr.  Leigh  had  called  upon  Mrs.  Roone, 
she  said,  with  calm  self-possession,  that  she  should 
be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Leigh ;  would  Lilywhite 
kindly  show  him  up  ? 

Aveline  met  Leonard  on  the  landing,  and 
showed  him  into  the  small  sitting-room  appro- 
priated by  Mrs.  Moore  to  her  mother,  and  then 
left  them  together.  She  silently  breathed  a  prayer 
that  whatever  the  subject  of  their  interview,  it 
might  not  disturb  that  dear  parent's  composure, 
and  went  to  madame's  room,  where  she  was 
anxiously  expected  for  a  consultation  over  a  mag- 
nificent black  velvet  cap,  considered  by  the  autho- 
rities slightly  too  ponderous  for  that  lady's  ethe- 
real proportions. 

"  Think  of  Leonard  making  a  special  call  on  your 
mother,  Aveline,"  began  madame.  "  That  shows 
what  a  gentleman  he  is.  No  beating  about  the 
bush,  like  Captain  Moore,  who  asked  me  not  to 
name  it  to  his  family." 

"And  I  am  afraid  you  have,  dear  madame  ?" 

"  Ves ;  but  Quiz  or  the  vicarage  girls  would  , 
have  let  it  out  if  I  hadn't.    And  now  Mrs.  Moore 
wants  to  see  you." 

"  Me  1  You  have  not  told  her  what  I  said  this 
morning,  dear  madame  ? " 

*'  No ;  the  chevalier  advised  me  not.  I  dare 
say  she  will  be  here  directly." 

Mrs.  Moore  came,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  and 
was  admitted.  Aveline  was  frightened,  though  she 
had  no  reason  to  fear ;  for  Mrs.  Moore  was  a  kind, 
good  woman,  who  would  not  hurt  a  mouse,  but 
who  was  yet  easily  roused  when  her  children  were 
concerned.  Having  begun  by  admiring  the  cap, 
turban,  or  helmet  that  lay  upon  the  bed,  she 
turned  to  Aveline,  and  asked  her.  abruptly  if  she 
corresponded  with  her  son,  Captain  Moore. 

Aveline  replied  with  a  frightened  "  No,"  which 
Mrs.  Moore  scarcely  beard. 

"  Because,  if  you  do,  you  should  not  be  walking 
alone  with  another  young  man,  and  making  assig- 
nations with  him,  as  1  understand  you  have  done," 
she  added  rapidly. 


"  I  do  not  correspond  with  Captain  Moore,  and 
I  never  made  an  assignation  in  my  life,"  answered 
Aveline,  roused  by  this  unexpected  attack. 

"  But  I  am  told  my  son  went  all  the  way  to 
Pontainebleau  to  see  you,  and  actually  proposed 
for  you  I " 

"  That  was  not  my  fault,  ma'am.  I  wish  he  had 
never  done  so." 

"  Yet  you  are  taking  a  year  to  consider  whether 
you  will  accept  him  or  not  ?  " 

Aveline  looked  at  Madame  d'Angere,  who  took 
courage  to  say, 

"That  was  a  suggestion  of  the  chevalier  and 
Captain  Moore.  You  see  Aveline  is  young,  and 
they  thought  she  might  change  her  mind." 

"But  I  cannot;  indeed  I  cannot,"  ejaculated 
Aveline. 

Mrs.  Moore,  instead  of  being  delighted,  was 
displeased.  A  few  minutes  before  she  had  intended 
to  reproach  Aveline  for  winning  her  son's  heart ; 
now  she  was  angry  at  her  rejecting  it.  But  what- 
ever she  had  to  say  was  cut  short  by  a  tap  at  the 
door  and  the  entrance  of  Lilywhite. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  do  you  know  where  master  is  ? 
Mr.  Leigh  wants  him  directly.  He  come  out  of 
your  mother's  company,  Aveline." 

Aveline,  fearing  something  had  happened  to  her 
mother,  left  the  room,  and  ran  down  a  long  corri- 
dor, where  she  suddenly  met  Leonard. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  she  gasped. 

"Nothing;  I  merely  want  Mr.  Moore,"  here- 
plied. 

Reassured,  she  volunteered  to  find  him,  and 
proceeded  to  the  conservatory,  where  he  was  with 
his  pipe  and  newspaper.  She  delivered  her  mes- 
sage, and  told  him  where  she  had  left  Leonard. 
He  walked  off  at  once,  and  Aveline  lingered  a  few 
minutes  to  collect  her  thoughts.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  she  had  passed  a  harassing 
day.  But  flowers  always  soothed  and  cheered  her, 
and  she  turned  with  childish  delight  to  these  mute 
consolers.  She  wandered  through  the  conserva- 
tory, now  scenting  a  flower,  nowtenderly  stroking 
a  leaf,  until  her  mind  grew  calm,  and  she  stood 
awhile,  silently  reviewing  the  varied  events  of  the 
past  hours.  She  took  herself  to  task  for  the  un- 
avoidable, and  finally  resolved  to  fly  from  all  men, 
whether  married  or  single.  She  began  to  think 
they  were  only  created  to  torment  the  other  sex. 
Then  she  smiled  as  she  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  Leonard ;  but  again  she  sighed  and 
clasped  her  hands,  remembering  what  she  had 
said  to  him  only  that  morning. 

So  thinking,  she  left  the  conservatory  reluc- 
tantly to  return  to  Madame  d'Angere  and  the  hel- 
met. She  was  about  to  look  into  her  mother's 
sitting-room  as  she  passed  it,  but  it  was  shut,  and 
she  heard  voices  within.  She  listened  a  moment, 
and  Leonard's  voice  was  distinctly  audible,  then 
Mr.  Moore's,  and  finally  her  mother's  gentler  tones. 
They  were  evidently  in  grave  discourse.  What 
could  they  be  talking  about  ?  It  must  be  of  her, 
and  perhaps  of  Captain  Moore  and  Leonard,  or 
even  of  the  chevalier  and  poor  Lisle,  for  they  all 
said  they  loved  her.  How  perplexing  life  was  ? 
She.  only  hoped  they  would  not  unsettle  her 
mother's  mind  again  amongst  them,  but  would 
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allow  them  to  quit  the  beautiful  old  manor  peace- 
fully, and  seek  their  fortunes  in  another  country  or 
on  another  continent. 


CHAPTER  XXXI X.— PERSONAL  AFFA1KS. 

W  Put  out,"  said  Mrs.  Churchhouse  to  her 
niece,  after  her  return  from  her  ride  with 
Leonard. 

"  Nothing,  aunt,  except  that  the  old  pony  will 
only  trot,"  replied  Quiz,  drawing  up  her  habit 
preparatory  to  leaving  the  room. 

"  You  certainly  deserve  a  good  horse.  Quiz,  you 
look  so  handsome  in  your  habit  and  hat.  Sophia 
and  Lucy  were  not  such  good  horsewomen  as  you 
are.    Did  you  ride  when  you  were  in  France  ?  ' 

"  I  rode  with  Captain  de  Bellefontaine  when  I 
was  staying  at  his  father's  chateau.  He  is  a  mag- 
nificent rider  1" 

"Ah  I  the  girls  told  me  that  he  admired  you 
very  much.  I  have  just  had  letters  from  them 
announcing  their  intention  of  coming  home  for 
Christmas.  We  shall  be  a  large  family  party 
between  the  Moores  and  ourselves ;  and  the  cheva- 
lier and  Amicia  have  decided  to  stay  over  Christ- 
mas. I'm  sure  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  providing 
for  them  all ;  and  Leonard  says  he  will  try  to  run 
down.  What  a  clever,  aristocratic-looking  young 
man  he  is  I    Why,  he  is  the  talk  of  the  Island ! " 

"  You  never  expected  him  to  become  celebrated, 
aunt  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  though  they  say  at  the  gram- 
mar-school that  they  always  thought  he  would  be 
somebody  some  day." 

"  Nothing  so  easy  as  to  foretell  after  the  event, 
aunt.    I  will  go  and  take  off  my  things." 

Quiz  went  to  her  room,  but  instead  of  taking  off 
her  things  she  looked  out  of  the  window  on  the 
surrounding  downs.  .  Neither  she  nor  Leonard 
ever  divulged  what  passed  between  them  during 
their  ride,  but  it  had  evidently  been  displeasing  to 
her. 

"  They  must  be  engaged,  or  he  would  not  speak 
of  her  so,"  she  muttered,  turning  from  the  window 
to  the  looking-glass.  "  Let  them  1  Still,  he  almost 
said  that  she  had  refused  him.  Impossible  I  Yet 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  she  is  not  capable  of 
doing.  Let  me  be  just,  if  not  generous.  She  is 
Setter  than  I — less  selfish  and  more  deserving  of 
love.  But  not  so  handsome,  Quiz !  not  so  hand- 
some 1  It  may  not  be  said  that  Aveline  Roone, 
the  poor  charity  girl,  made  a  better  match  than 
the  daughter  of  Major  Dallimore !  " 

She  stood  a  moment  before  the  glass,  then  paced 
the  room,  dragging  the  long  habit  after  her.  At 
last  she  threw  the  hat  upon  the  bed,  and  sat  down 
before  a  writing-table.  Upon  it  was  a  letter, 
written  on  foreign  paper,  which  bad  arrived  while 
she  was  out.  She  contemplated  the  address  on 
the  envelope,  then  opened  it,  and  looked  at  the 
signature  of  the  letter.  It  was  "  Maximilien  de 
Bellefontaine."  The  letter  was  in  French,  and 
her  acquaintance  with  that  language  was  so  imper- 
fect that  she  read  it  with  difficulty.  She  had  not, 
like  Aveline,  taken  advantage  of  the  chevalier's 


instructions,  but  had  preferred  amusing  herself 
with  his  mistakes  in  English.  She  understood, 
however,  that  it  was  a  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
her  handsome  face  flashed  and  her  heart  beat 
quick  as  she  strove  to  comprehend  the  elegant 
and  flower  language  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 

"  I  will  accept  him  I  I  will  consult  the  cheva- 
lier I"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  excitement  as  un- 
natural as  it  was  overpowering. 

She  threw  off  her  habit  and  put  on  a  walking- 
dress.  She  looked  again  into  the  glass  and  smiled 
at  the  reflection  of  the  handsome  and  distinguished 
girl  she  was — handsomer  than  ever  in  hei  mourn- 
ing dress. 

"La belle  marquise!"  she  exclaimed, satirically, 
repeating  Leonard's  words. 

She  ran  downstairs,  but  was  met  by  her  aunt, 
who  insisted  on  her  having  some  luncheon  before 
she  went  out  again.  She  swallowed  a  few  mouth-- 
fuls,  saying  that  as  they  were  all  to  dine  late  at  the 
manor,  luncheon  did  not  signify, 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Quiz?"  asked  Mrs. 
Churchhouse  of  her  husband,  as  she  left  the 
table. 

"I  should  think  she  was  in  love.  It  is  the  com- 
mon complaint  of  young  people,  and  has  lost  us 
our  daughters,"  replied  the  vicar,  ruefully.  "  I 
hope  Leonard  hasn't  caught  it.  He  was  not  in 
time  for  breakfast,  and  now  he  isn't  in  for  luncheon. 
He  is  generally  punctual.  Punctuality,  like  cleanli- 
ness, is  next  to  godliness." 

"He  went  to  the  manor,  and  will  probably  have 
luncheon  there,"  returned  Mrs.  Churchhouse. 

Quiz  met  the  chevalier  sauntering  along  the 
shrubbery,  with  a  book  of  French  poetry  in  one 
hand  and  his  snuff-box  in  the  other. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  uncle.  Would  you 
mind  walking  towards  the  pond  with  me?"  she 
said,  with  agitation. 

"  Charmed  t  "  he  replied,  and,  putting  his  book 
under  his  arm,  he  accompanied  her  through  the 
shrubberies,  over  the  hill,  and  towards  the  silent, 
lonely  pond.  Thus,  while  Leonard  was  tcte-a-iile 
with  Mrs.  Roone,  and  Aveline  undergoing  her 
examination  from  Mrs.  Moore,  Quiz  was  confiding 
.  to  the  chevalier  the  proposal  she  had  received 
from  the  son  of  his  early  friend.  He  asked  if  he 
might  read  the  letter,  and,  after  a  little  hesitation, 
she  consented.  He  smiled  and  commented  as  he 
read  aloud,  translating  certain  sentences  for  the 
edification  of  the  recipient. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  uncle  ? "  she  in- 
quired. 

"That  if  you  accept  him  you  will  hare  a  much 
grander  parti  than  has  your  aunt.  His  family, 
they  are  of  the  old  regime — noble,  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche.  He  is  what  you  English  call  'a 
fine  fellow,'  and  his  proposition  is  quite  de  regie. 
He  will  be  a  marquis  and  rich ;  but  he  is  Catho- 
lique,  and  I  tink  the  man  and  his  woife  should  be 
of  the  same  faith." 

"  I  could  accommodate  myself  to  that,"  said 
Quiz,  whose  religious  convictions  were  transient, 
while  her  ambition  was  paramount. 

"That  is  not  the  right  word,  my  child.  But  if 
you  love  one  another  you  will  help  each  other  to 
the  truth  according  to  Holy  Scripture.    It  is,  in 
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my  opinion,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  in 
matrimony." 

Quiz  had  not  expected  the  chevalier  to  take 
this  serious  view  of  the  case,  and  she  said  there 
would  be  time  enough  to  go  into  that  part  of  it 
when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  rest. 
She  was  much  excited,  and  he  refrained  from 
argument. 

"  It  would  reconcile  your  aunt  to  our  chateau," 
he  said.  "  She  would  nave  her  desire  in  seeing 
you  a  marquise,  and  would  feel  no  longer  alone  in 
a  strange  country,  though  the  English  are  every- 
where. Besides,  if  Aveline  and  her  mother  settle 
in  Fontainebleau  as  teachers,  we  shall  feel  at 
home." 

"  Aveline  and  her  mother  1 "  echoed  Quiz.  "  I 
for  one  have  had  enough  of  them." 

"  Yet  Aveline  has  been  of  much  service  during 
our  poor  Lisle's  illness,"  said  the  chevalier,  sniffing, 
for  he  could  never  speak  of  the  boy  without  feel- 
ing inclined  to  cry. 

"Yes,  yes,  uncle,"  she  je plied.  "Aveline  is 
good  and  I  am  bad.  I  know  it,  I  do  her  justice, 
but  we  are  better  apart." 

To  the  chevalier's  consternation,  Quiz  burst  into 
tears.  He  was  sympathetic,  but  understanding 
nothing,  knew  not  how  to  console  her.  He  took 
her  hand,  and,  as  he  always  did  when  moved, 
spoke  to  her  in  French.  He  told  her  that  he 
knew  how  much  she  would  feel  leaving  her  home 
and  friends,  and  advised  her  to  consider  well 
before  she  decided.  They  were  seated  where 
years  before  Leonard  sat  when  he  saw  Aveline  in 
the  boat  with  Captain  Moore  and  Lisle.  The 
pond  was  silent,  and  the  choristers  had  ceased  to 
sing  in  the  surrounding  trees,  but  the  autumn  air 
was  soft  and  fresh,  and  waved  the  shivering 
sedges. 

"  I  am  tired  of  life,"  sobbed  Quiz, 

"  You  shall  not  many  my  friend  de  Eellefon- 
taine  in  such  a  mood  1 "  exclaimed  the  chevalier, 
majestically. 

She  composed  herself,  and  forced  a  laugh, 
which  sounded  shrill  in  the  sylvan  silence. 

"  I  am  tired,"  she  said.  "  The  letter  has  excited 
me.  We  are  all  dull,  and  life  is  monotonous  just 
now.  In  your  airy  France  I  shall  be  gay  and 
light-hearted,  as  all  your  women  are,  or  seem  to 
be.     You  will  not  say  how  foolish  I  have  been  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  returned  the  puzzled  French- 
man.    "  But  you  will  consult  your  parents." 

"  To-morrow.  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow. 
Thank  you  for  explaining  the  letter.  French 
lovers  are  not  like  English ;  their  sentences  are 
what  we  call  perorations.  I  shall  ask  him  to  write 
in  English,  for  I  am  ashamed  of  my  French." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  are  not  as  perfect 
in  the  language  as  Aveline,"  remarked  the  cheva- 
lier. 

Quiz  rose  hastily,  and  they  returned  almost 
in  silence.  But  the  silence  ceased  when  they 
separated.  The  loquacious  chevalier  went  in 
search  of  his  wife,  and  found  her  engaged  with 
Aveline  in  reducing  the  proportions  of  the  helmet 
aforementioned.  Mrs.  Moore  had  departed.  He 
poured  out  the  news  at  once.  Madame  was 
enchanted,  having  no  religious  scruples. 


Aveline  was  puzzled,  and  even  distressed,  at  the 
first  announcement,  for  she  believed  her  rival  to 
be  attached  to  Leonard ;  but  this  was  succeeded 
by  an  unaccountable  sense  of  relief.  Thanks  t& 
madame,  before  the  dinner-hour  came  Mrs.  Moore 
was  informed  of  the  proposal,  and  she,  naturally, 
passed  it  on  to  her  husband,  so  that  when  the 
Moores  and  d'Angeres  met  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  sat  awaiting  their  guests  from  the  vicarage, 
they  were  discussing  what  madame  called  "her 
niece's  delightful  prospects."  But  Quiz  had  not 
been  so  communicative,  and  when  she,  her  aunt, 
uncle,  and  Leonard  arrived,  they  were  taken  aback 
by  Madame  d'Angere's  greeting. 

"  My  dearest  Quiz,  it  is  delightful ! "  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  theatrically  round  the  annoyed 
girl.  "  Captain  de  Belief ontaine  is  charming.  I 
do  congratulate  you.  So  elegant  and  refined. 
So  aristocratic  and  handsome.  Such  eyes !  such  a 
moustache!  And  the  son  of  my  Alphonse's  earliest 
friend.  J  shall  be  quite  happy  at  Fontainebleau 
when  you  are  within  reach.  It  is  such  a  beautiful 
name.  It  sounds  so  well.  La  Marquise  de  Belle- 
fontaine.  For,  you  know,  the  father  is  old,  and 
will  not  live  long." 

"  He  is  just  one  year  younger  than  I  am,  ma 
mie,"  put  in  the  chevalier,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  But  he  is  not  in  your  robust  health,  mon 
Alphonse,"  said  madame,  slightly  distressed. 

"  I  will  not  make  you  my  confidant  again," 
whispered  Quiz  to  him,  irritably. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?  asked  the  vicar. 
u  Quiz,  what  have  you  been  about  ?  No  wonder 
you  have  not  said  a  satirical  word  all  dayl" 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  Quiz  was  spared 
further  questions — for  the  subject  was  too  delicate 
for  discussion  before  the  servants. 

"  Is  not  Aveline  coming  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Moore. 

"  She  has  dined  with  her  mother,"  replied  his 
wife,  briefly. 

They,  also,  had  been  discussing  their  son's  pro- 
posal to  Aveline,  and  had  disagreed  concerning 
it. 

The  dinner  was  not  particularly  cheerful,  for  all 
the  party,  save  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cburchhouse,  seemed 

fireoccupied.  When  it  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
adies  withdrew  to  the  drawing-room,  madame 
resumed  her  delighted  cackle  over  her  niece's 
prospects,  and  the  truth  evolved.  Quiz  did  not 
dislike  the  prestige  of  the  affair,  and  bore  all  the 
comments  and  inquiries  of  the  three  married  ladies 
composedly ;  and  when  she  thought  that  Leonard 
was  probably  listening  to  the  chevalier's  account 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  vanity  and  wounded  pride 
changed  to  triumph. 

Men  are  more  reticent  than  women,  and  when 
her  male  friends  joined  them  they  refrained  from 
congratulating  her  on  what  was,  evidently,  an  un- 
settled love  affair^  She  bore  herself  royally 
amongst  them,  and  Leonard  was  almost  pained 
by  her  cold,  distant  manner.  Perhaps  she  also 
considered  him  cold  and  distant,  and  this 
strengthened  her  resolutions. 

Aveline  did  not  appear.  She  had  been  solicited 
to  join  the  party  both  at  dinner  and  in  the  even- 
ing, but  had  asked  to  be  excused  upon  plea  of  her 
mother's  loneliness.     In  addition   to  this,   she 
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could  not  face  the  company  after  what  had  been 
said  of  Leonard  and  Captain  Moore  in  connection 
with  herself.  She  was,  indeed,  anxious  to  leave 
the  manor  entirely  before  the  captain's  possible 
arrival.  She  sounded  her  mother  on  the  subject 
as  they  sat  quietly  together.  They  were  nomi- 
nally at  work,  but  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
seemed  to  make  their  fingers  listless,  and  the 
needles  crept  lazily  through  the  fabrics  on  which 
they  were  engaged.  Mrs.  Roone  was  finishing  a 
piece  of  embroidery,  to  help  Mrs.  Moore  ;  Aveline 
was  doing  an  antimacassar  in  crewel-work,  as  a 
Christmas  present  for  madame. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  prevent  your  returning 
to  Australia,  dear  mamma,"  began  Aveline,  glanc- 
ing anxiously  at  her  mother's  pale  face  and  knitted 
brow.  "  Should  Miss  Elizabeth  Dallimore  marry 
Captain  de  Bellefontaine,  the  chevalier  and  ma- 
dame could  do  without  me,  having  her  within 
reach." 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  seem  to  wish  us  to  remain 
here  for  the  present,"  returned  her  mother,  hesi- 
tating. 

"  I  cannot  yet  quite  understand  why  Mr.  Leo- 
nard brought  Mr.  Moore  to  this  room.  I  hope  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  my  unfortunate  walk  this 
morning,  dear  mamma?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,  Aveline.  Mr.  Moore  wished 
to  see  me — or — or — your  kind  friend,  Mr.  Leo- 
nard, wished  him  to  see  me — and  they  came 
together." 

"  Did  you  like  Mr.  Moore  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  He  was — he  was — almost  like  a 
father.  And  he  is  very  fond  of  you,  my  darling. 
He  said  Mrs.  Moore  was  so  much  better  since  I 
had  been  with  her  that  he  hoped  we  should  stay 
here  as  long  as  they  did.  If  you  do  not  object,  I 
think  it  a  good  plan." 

Mrs.  Roone  spoke  excitedly,  and  Aveline, 
whose  way  it  was  never  to  contradict  her,  assented 
at  once.  But  she  was  not  satisfied  as  regarded 
the  visit  of  the  gentlemen,  though  she  did  not 
venture  to  press  the  subject.  Her  object  was  to 
keep  her  mother's  mind  as  much  at  ease  as  pos- 
sible, and  though  she  longed  to  confide  her  own 
secrets  and  anxieties  to  her,  she  refrained,  lest 
they  should  excite  her.  Still,  she  asked  herself 
continually,  why  was  she  excluded  if  Leonard  and 
Mr.  Moore  said  nothing  particular  to  her  mother 
when  they  were  all  closeted  together  ?  And  why 
this  sudden  desire  to  remain  in  England,  when  at 
one  time  her  wish  was  to  return  to  Australia  ? 

"  You  are  very  thoughtful,  dear  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Roone,  suddenly.  "  You  are  generally  so 
bright  and  cheerful  that  one  notices  a  change. 
For  myself,  to  be  with  you,  free,  and  in  my  right 
mind,  is  happiness  enough,  whether  here  or  else- 
where. But  you  must  not  be  sacrificed.  When  I 
was  at  Fontainebleau  I  gathered  that  your  life 
was  not  unclouded,  in  spite  of  the  affection  of 
your  protectors.  Fanchon  said  as  much.  Here 
Lib/white  does  not  fail  to  show  that  you  are  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  her,  if  not  to  others.  But 
all  this  will  come  right.  Most  girls  pass  through 
this  ordeal.  You  have  won  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  every  member  of  the  family  of  your 
best  of  friends,  Madame  d'Angere,  though  you 


fancy,  perhaps,  you  have  failed.  Both  she  and 
Mrs.  Churchhouse  have  told  me  so;  and  that  poor- 
Mrs.  Dallimore  looks  on  you  as  a  daughter, 
because  you  were  so  good  to  her  boy,  who  loved 
you  dearly.  Mr.  Moore  even  hinted  that  he- 
hoped  you  would  be,  some  day,  his  daughter.  I 
hear  nothing  but  good  of  you,  and  I  bless  God 
from  my  heart  for  restoring  me  to  such  a  child." 

Aveline's  work  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  she 
gazed,  astonished,  at  her  mother  during  this  long- 
speech.  There  was  in  her  a  calm  decision  that 
surprised  her.  She  remembered,  dimly,  that  her 
father  used  to  call  this  obstinacy,  and  that  the 
quiet,  ladylike  manner  of  the  ill-used  wife  annoyed 
him,  for  she  had  never  been  other  than  a  lady,, 
even  to  him. 

"  You  are  surprised,  my  love,"  she  resumed, 
meeting  Aveline's  rapt  gaze.  "  I  think  you  need' 
have  no  fear,  for  the  Australian  life  has  restored 
me,  and  both  Mr.  Moore  and  your  friend  Leonard 
Leigh  are  convinced  of  my  sanity,  and  will  see- 
that,  under  no  circumstances,  shall  I  be  again? 
condemned  to  an  asylum." 

"  It  was  for  this,  then,  that  you  were  so  long; 
together,  dearest  mamma  ?"  said  Aveline. 

Her  mother  smiled,  but  gave  no  answer. 
Further  conversation  was  prevented  by  a  tap  at 
the  door,  which  caused  them  hastily  to  resume 
their  work  as  they  said  "Come  in."  Leonard 
entered,  to  the  surprise  of  both. 

"  I  could  not  leave  without  wishing  you  good- 
bye," he  began.  "  I  have  settled  to  return  to- 
London  to-morrow,  in  order  to  accompany  Mr. 
Moore.  I  have  promised  to  be  back  for  Christ- 
mas. I  cannot  sit  down,  they  are  about  to  break 
up  the  party." 

He  looked  at  Aveline,  whose  work  dropped1 
again,  and  whose  bright  cheeks  paled  at  this- 
announcement. 

"  Yon  will  not  forget  what  you  said  to  me  this- 
morning,  Aveline?"  he  continued. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  She  said,  that  were  she  the  rich  lady  and  I 
the  poor  dependent — the  lady  help,  in  fact — she 
would  give  me  all  her  wealth,  all  her  fair  lands,  if 
they  reached  from  down  to  sea." 

"  She  should,  and  a  mother's  fervent  blessing 
should  go  with  them,"  said  Mrs.  Roone,  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

"  But  she  would  not  promise  me  her  love,  either 
with  or  without  the  wealth.  She  would  not  share 
my  poverty,  though  she  would  give  me  all  her 
riches.  And  I — I  would  share  either  good  fortune 
or  bad  with  her." 

"  You  mistake  me.  He  does  not  understand 
me,  dear  mamma,"  cried  Aveline,  looking  from- 
one  to  the  other. 

"  But  I  do,  my  darting,"  said  her  mother.  "  Be 
it  wealth  or  be  it  poverty,  I  give  her  to  you, 
Leonard  Leigh." 

"Aveline!  what  do  you  say?"  he  asked. 

"  Just  what  I  said  this  morning — I  may  not 
cloud  your  future  by  our  present.  I  will  not  I  I 
cannot  I " 

"Then  yon  do  not  love  me  after  all!"  he  said. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  with  a  hasty  farewelE 
he  left  the  mother  and  child  again  alone  together. 
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— AFTER   TWELVB 

THE  excitement  in  the  Dallimore  family  was 
great  when  Quiz  returned,  and  announced 
her  resolution  to  accept  the  proposal  of  mar- 
riage made  to  her  by  Captain  de  Bellefontaine. 
It  roused  her  mother,  irritated  her  father,  and 
amused  her  sisters.  Poor  Mrs.  Dallimore,  who 
had  been  a  prey  to  grief  since  Lisle's  death, 
brightened  up  at  the  prospect  of  a  wedding,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  her  daughter  had  lost  her 
heart  in  France,  which  accounted  for  some  eccen- 
tricities of  temper  since  her  return.  It  is  strange 
how  little  even  mothers  understand  those  enigmas 
known  as  their  children's  "  hearts." 

"  She  will  not  only  have  a  position  herself,  but 
will  be  able  to  look  after  Amicia  and  the  cheva- 
lier," said  Mrs.  Dallimore. 

"And  their  old  chateau,"  added  Isabella.  "Yon 
have  always  been  afraid  they  might  make  Aveline 
heiress." 

"Ah!  poor  Aveline  I  I  can't  think  what  will  be- 
come of  her  and  her  mother  when  they  leave  the 
manor  after  Christmas,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Dallimore. 

"  We  might  keep  them  there  as  care-takers  till 
the  Chancery  suit  is  concluded,"  gTumbled  the 
major.  "  It  looks  as  if  it  would  never  be  begun, 
for  Conquest  writes  this  morning  of  some  hitch 
which  must  delay  proceedings.  I  thought  a 
friendly  suit  might  be  ended  at  once.  It  is  ini- 
quitous that  a  father  can't  inherit  after  his  son 
without  all  this  bother." 

"But  that  old  deed  says,  if  there  is  no  will,  it 
must  go  in  the  direct  line, whether  male  or  female," 
said  Isabella,  stoutly. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  law,  miss  ?  Am  not  I 
in  the  direct  line  from  my  son  ?" 

Mrs.  Dallimore  began  to  cry,  as  she  always  did 
at  the  mention  of  Lisle  ;  and  Quiz,  who  had  been 
listening  as  if  she  had  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
interrupted  the  conversation  by  asking  if  Captain 
de  Bellefontaine  might  pay  them  a  visit  when 
convenient  to  him. 

"How  shall  we  understand  one  another?  I 
wish  you  had  picked  up  a  native  instead  of  a 
foreign  grandee,"  returned  the  major. 

"He  speaks  beautiful  English,"  replied  Quiz. 

"  Let  him  come  then,  by  all  means,"  said  the 
major. 

"We  shall  not  know  what  to  give  him  to  eat," 
moaned  Mrs.  Dallimore.  "  We  don't  understand 
haricots  and  such  things,  as  the  French  do." 

"  We  must  have  Aveline  back ;  she  knows  all 
about  it,"  put  in  Isabella. 

"  Always  Aveline ! "  muttered  Quiz. 

"  It  will  be  great  fun ;  I  shall  often  go  and  see 
you,  Quiz,"  said  Helen. 

"  At  least  I  shall  lose  that  odious  name,"  re- 
marked Quiz.  "  Mdlle.  Kiz  is  possible,  but  not 
la  Marquise  Kiz." 

She  laughed.  She  was  already  accustoming 
herself  to  her  prospects.  After  all,  the  handsome 
Frenchman  was  just  as  good  as  the  handsome 
Englishman,  ahe  thought,  with  a  pang  at  her  heart. 

Of  course  it  took  time  to  settle  the  momentous 
affairs.  Letters  passed  between  Captain  de 
Bellefontaine  and  Major  Dallimore,  as  well  as 


between  the  marquis  and  the  chevalier,  and  they 
were  quite  satisfactory.  The  correspondence 
between  the  young  people  was  regular,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  delightful;  but  Quiz  showed  no  more 
love  letters.  Her  engagement  was  duly  announced, 
though  there  was,  naturally,  no  talk  of  marriage 
till  the  year  of  mourning  had  expired.  Captain 
de  Bellefontaine  was  unable  to  visit  England,  and 
she  secretly  hoped  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
return  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  to  Fontainebleau 
and  meet  him  there.  She  shrank,  she  knew  not 
why,  from  his  actually  appearing  until  Leonard's 
Christmas  visit  was  over. 

He,  meanwhile,  had  bade  farewell  to  Chancery 
Lane  and  the  "  chamber  "  in  the  Temple,  and  was 
located  in  a  second-floor  in  Jermyn  Street.  He 
left  the  spot  where  he  had  struggled  through  so 
many  difficulties  with  sincere  regret.  He  knew 
that  no  rooms,  however  superior,  could  be  as  dear 
to  htm  as  that  which  looked  out  upon  the  ancient 
court,  the  big  tree,  and  the  sparrow's  nest;  no- 
window  so  convenient  for  his  old  davenport  as  the 
one  he  was  forsaking ;  no  landlady  so  obligingly 
protective  as  his  "laundress"  Pluckrose.  His 
parting  with  her  was  almost  pathetic.  The  hand- 
some douceur  he  left  with  her,  and  which  emptied 
his  pocket,  did  not  console  her  for  his  loss,  for,  as 
she  said,  "  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him  at  the 
first,  and  she  had  seen  too  many  young  men  to 
make  mistakes  in  their  physiogomy." 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  you  in  your  own  house  if 
you  will  let  me,  Mrs.  Pluckrose,"  he  said.  "  Then 
I  can  look  in  upon  the  gardens  and  the  children. 
I  am  sorry  to  leave  them." 

"You'll  always  find  open  'ouse,  sir;  and  if 
you'll  take  a  cup  o'  tea  I  shall  be  proud  to  make 
it,"  she  replied. 

Although  he  was  grateful  to  the  Messrs.  Con- 
quest, he  left  Chancery  Lane  with  less  regret  than 
Dr.  Johnson's  Buildings. 

"  We  are  all  sorry  to  lose  you,"  said  Mr.  Charles 
Conquest;  "but  I  dare  say  the  diplomatic  line 
will  suit  you  best.  We've  worked  you  pretty  hard, 
but  my  lord  will  work  you  harder,  or  I'm  mistaken. 
However,  with  your  pluck  and  perseverance  you 
are  sure  to  get  on.  You  won't  forget  to  meet 
Moore  here  on  the  10th.  'Tis  an  awkward  busi- 
ness, and  if  he  finds  all  correct,  will  overthrow 
everybody.  You  can  keep  a  secret,  which  is  a 
grand  power  in  diplomacy  as  well  as  in  law.  You 
might  have  worked  up  to  a  partnership  here  in 
time,  with  your  capabilities." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Charles,  for  all  your  kindness. 
But  for  you  and  Mr,  Conquest  I  should  now  be 
toiling  in  the  bank,"  replied  Leonard. 

"  Say,  rather,  but  for  your  own  indomitable  will 
and  talent  for  scribbling,"  laughed  the  lawyer. 
"  That  novel  of  yours  did  the  work.  When  is  the 
nest  coming  out?" 

"  In  the  spring,  I  hope ;  at  least,  if  not  a  novel, 
a  book  of  some  sort." 

But  Leonard  found  writing  much  more  difficult 
in  Jermyn  Street  than  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
davenport  was  pushed  from  corner  to  comer  with 
a  view  to  quiet.  His  salary  began  at  once,  but  his 
patron  was  abroad,  and  he  would  not  have  much 
to  do  for  him  till  his  return,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
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reckoned  upon  leisure  for  literature.  But  the 
literary  work  seemed  curious.  He  sat  hour  after 
tour  at  his  davenport  with  the  squire's  old  papers 
before  him,  drawing  up  a  resume  of  their  con- 
tents, which  might  be,  in  short,  the  plot  of  the 
new  novel. 

Having  become  "  known  to  fame,"  and  being 
handsome,  agreeable,  and  a  bachelor,  he  was,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  besieged  with  invitations. 
He  was  no  curmudgeon,  still  he  could  not  but 
remember  that  not  so  long  ago  he  had  received 
no  such  civilities,  and  he  could  not  help  mis- 
doubting the  mere  politenesses  of  the  world  and 
-society.  He  had  the  moral  courage,  therefore,  to 
keep  back  from  the  vortex  that  opened  before 
him.  He  also  kept  alight  that  spiritual  torch 
kindled  by  prayer,  which  will  ever  lead  a  young 
man  safely  through  the  tempting  paths  of  flatter}', 
dissipation,  and  infidelity.  He  made  a  point, 
however,  of  accepting  all  Mrs.  Conquest's  invita- 
tions, and  of  ignoring  how  rare  they  had  been 
during  the  toilsome  period  of  his  clerkship.  He 
dined  there  more  than  once  to  meet  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Charles  Conquest,  and  each  time  took 
with  him  the  squire's  manuscripts.  All  this  time 
be  was  thinking  much  of  Aveline  and  her  mother. 
He  was  fain  to  fear  that  Aveline  did  not  love  him 
with  other  than  a  sister's  love.  If  he  could  have 
nourished  that  mean  passion  of  jealousy  which  he 
reprobated  in  Quiz,  he  would  have  been  jealous  of 
Captain  Moore.  But  he  resolutely  put  the  feeling 
from  him,  and  strove  to  believe  that  Aveline's 
persistent  refusal  did  really  arise  solely  from  the 
reasons  she  gave,  and  that  perhaps  he  might  win 
her  by-and-by.  If  ever  there  was  a  pure  and 
unselfish  love,  it  was  his ;  and  to  be  pure,  love 
must  be  unselfish.  Had  he  been  at  the  manor  a 
few  days  before  he  actually  went  to  Lisle,  he 
would  nave  discovered  that  he  need  not  have 
been  jealous. 

Captain  Moore  arrived  there  unexpectedly. 
His  father  was  from  home,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  his  mother  was  sorry  to  see  him.  He 
had  writlen  to  say  that  he  could  not  get  leave,  but 
after  all  he  had  secured  a  fortnight,  and  had  come 
from  turbulent  Ireland  to  the  peaceful  Island  for 
Christmas. 

Aveline  trembled  when  the  chevalier  told  her 
of  his  arrival,  and  resolved  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
She  begged  Madame  d'Angere  to  aid  her  by  not 
asking  her  to  join  the  family  party  at  all,  and 
madame,  seeing  that  she  had  made  mischief  by 
disclosing  the  captain's  proposal  prematurely, 
promised.  The  chevalier  laughed,  and  said  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  the  resolute  lover  had 
already  inquired  for  her  of  him. 

Mr.  Moore  came  home  the  day  after  his  son. 
He  was  delighted  to  see  him,  but  was  in  such  a 
fussy  excited  state  that  his  wife  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  When  she  alluded  to  the 
dangerous  proximity  of  her  son  and  Aveline,  all 
he  said  was,  "  Let  them  many.  Let  him  propose 
at  once.  The  best  thing  he  can  do,"  ana  he 
rubbed  his  hands  cheerfully  as  he  spoke.  It  was 
a  perplexing  alternative  for  poor  Mrs.  Moore. 
.Besides,  he  brought  news  that  everybody  was 
coming  to  Lisle  that  Christmas. 


"We  must  have  both  the  boys  and  their  wives 
here,"  he  said,  "  for  Mrs.  Conquest  has  resolved 
to  pay  her  sister  a  visit.  She  and  Conquest  and 
young  Leigh  will  be  enough  for  the  vicarage,  and 
will  fuss  Mrs.  Chuxchhouse  to  death.  It  seems 
that  Sophy  and  Lucy  quite  won  their  aunt's  heart, 
and  that  the  journeying  with  them  after  Fontaine- 
bleau  did  hera  world  more  good  than  doing  Bant- 
ing, so  that  Conquest  declares  there's  no  keeping 
her  at  home  now.  We  shall  be  quite  a  family 
party,  my  dear,  for  of  course  Moores  and  Lisles 
are  all  one  family  now." 

"  Ah,  yes  1  They  are  all  very  nice  people,  and 
I  wish  Willie  had  married  one  of  the  Miss  Dalli- 
mores  instead  of  taking  this  fancy  to  Aveline. 
Not  but  that  I  like  her  mother  very  much.  She 
is  so  judicious  that  I  feel  quite  another  person 
since  she  has  attended  to  me.  Between  ourselves, 
she  is  quite  as  good  a  lady  as  any  of  these  bump- 
tious Englishwomen." 

"Ha,  ha,  hal  All  right.  You  Yankees  don't 
take  kindly  to  the  English  ladies  because  they 
think  you  vulgar.  But  that's  a  mistake,  nothing 
but  exclusiveness.  When  we  pay  our  little  visit 
to  America  we'll  set  that  square." 

Aveline  contrived  to  evade  Captain  Moore,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  two  days  passed  without 
his  falling  in  with  her.  He  bad  recourse  to  the 
chevalier.  Seated  on  either  side  of  the  great  log 
fire  in  the  library,  they  discussed  his  possible  suc- 
cess. The  chevalier  told  him  that  Aveline  had 
resolved  to  devote  herself  to  her  mother,  and 
that  he  had  never  questioned  her  concerning  her 
feelings  since  that  evening  at  the  chateau. 

"  Will  you  do  so,  then,  chevalier  ?"  said  the  im- 
patient officer.  "  Had  I  known  she  was  here,  I 
should  have  come  over  before,  but  I  only  heard  it 
a  couple  of  days  before  1  left  Ireland.  Tell  her  I 
must  see  her,  for  I  have  come  for  her  decision." 

Almost  while  he  spoke  Aveline  came  into  the 
library  in  search  of  Madame  d'Angere.  She  was 
about  to  withdraw  when  she  saw  Captain  Moore, 
but  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  him  prevented  her, 
and  she  met  him  as  he  rose  hastily  and  went 
towards  her.  Both  were  embarrassed,  but  the  che- 
valier interposed  with  a  question  that  entirely  con- 
founded them. 

"  You  come  apropos,  ma  petite.  I  was  in  the 
act  of  seeking  you  on  behalf  of  our  good  friend 
the  captain.  He  wish  to  know  if  you  have 
changed  your  mind,  and  if  you  will  be  more  polite 
in  your  manners  than  you  were  when  last  he 
parted  from  you." 

The  chevalier  took  out  his  snuff-box  and  looked 
at  the  discomfited  pair. 

"  This  is  too  abrupt,  too  unceremonious,"  said 
Captain  Moore,  annoyed. 

Aveline  took  refuge  with  the  chevalier.  She 
instantly  resolved  to  speak  to  the  captain  decidedly 
in  the  presence  of  her  protector;  but  whether  bis 
fiery  moustache  and  resolute  face  frightened  her, 
or  whether  shyness  overpowered  her,  she  knew 
not,  but  words  would  not  come.  Her  head 
drooped,  and  she  remained  silent.  He  interpreted 
this  favourably. 

"  May  I  hope  that  the  cruel  twelve  months  you 
prescribed — "  he  began,  in  measured  tones. 
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"I  did  not  prescribe  them,"  she  exclaimed, 
hastily.     "  Was  it  not  you,  dear  monsieur  ?  " 

"It' was  settled  amongst  us,  I  believe,"  replied 
the  chevalier,  penitently,  and  Aveline  again  roused 
herself. 

"  Sir,  I  have  not  changed  my  mind.  I  have  now 
my  mother,  with  whom  I  mean  to  live.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,  but — " 

"  Pshaw  t  "  broke  in  the  captain,  gazing  at  the 
lovely  face. 

"  But  indeed,  sir,  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  she  added ; 
and,  like  a  terrified  child  or  a  disturbed  ghost, 
fled  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER   XL!-—*   FAMILY  CONCLAVI. 

THERE  was  great  commotion  at  Lisle  Manor 
one  morning  before  Christmas.  Mr.  Moore 
had  invited  the  near  relatives  of  the  late 
squire  to  meet  him  there  on  a  matter  of  business, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchhouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conquest,  the  chevalier  and  Madame  d'Angere, 
and  Major  Dallimore  responded  to  the  summons. 
Mrs.  Dallimore  excused  herself  upon  plea  of  in- 
ability to  join  so  large  a  party.  Leonard  Leigh 
was  also  bidden,  and  Mrs.  Moore  was  present. 
They  all  met  in  the  dining-room,  and  formed 
quite  a  solemn  conclave,  three  only  of  the  ten 
individuals  knowing  for  what  reason  they  had  met. 
Mr.  Moore,  who  had  away  of  his  own  in  all  things, 
seated  them  round  the  oaken  table,  and  took  the 
head  of  it,  much  as  if  they  were  going  to  luncheon, 
only  the  viands  were  absent.  "  It  was  evidently 
serious,  and  the  assembly  looked  almost  as  sur- 
prised and  subdued  as  did  their  ancestors  who 
gazed  upon  them  from  the  surrounding  walls. 
Right  above  the  high  mantel-piece  was  the  squire 
himself — not  as  any  one  present  remembered  him, 
but  in  his  comely  youth.  The  face  was  handsome 
but  grave,  and  the  expression  haughty.  The  por- 
trait had  been  painted  by  a  celebrated  artist,  and 
the  cold  but  penetrating  grey  eyes  seemed  to 
follow  the  movements  of  his  nieces  and  nephews- 
in-law  as  they  took  their  places  at  the  board  where 
he  formerly  presided  and  awaited  what  Mr.  Moore 
had  to  say. 

That  gentleman  stood  up,  hemmed,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  looked  round  the  table.  He  knew  not 
what  nerves  meant;  still  he  hesitated  slightly  as 
he  pronounced  what  might  have  been  a  short 
funeral  oration,  and  did  in  effect  sound  as  a  knell 
to  some  of  his  hearers. 

"  My  friends,  I  have  made  a  discovery  that  con- 
cerns us  all.  Mrs.  Roone,  who  is  now  in  this 
house,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Worseley  Lisle, 
Esq.,  of  this  manor,  and  my  sister,  his  lawful 
wife." 

The  countenances  of  his  hearers  looked  as  if 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  dead  squire  himself. 
Startled  exclamations  fell  from  them  ;  eager  move- 
ments were  made. 

Mr.  Moore  waved  his  hand  and  continued  :  "  I 
am  as  sure  of  what  I  state  as  that  I  stand  before 
you  all  alive  this  day.  As  you  know,  I  took  the 
manor  on  my  dead  sister's  account,  and  I  have 
found  the  certificate  of  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Lisle  at  Bristol.  This  discover}'  was  due  to  papers 


found  by  Leonard  Leigh  in  the  old  davenport  left 
by  the  squire  to  him." 

AH  faces  were  turned  inquiringly  to  Leonard, 
who  said,  "Mr.  Moore  is  stating  facts." 

Major  Dallimore  half  rose,  and  was  about  to 
protest,  when  Mr.  Moore  resumed :  "  Having  my 
attention  drawn  to  Mrs.  Roone  by  various  causes, 
I  made  it  my  business,  not  long  since,  to  seek  an 
interview  with  her,  and  leamt  from  her  own  lips 
that  she  was  actually  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lisle." 

"  Then  why  did  she  not  say  so  ? "  came  from 
several  voices. 

"  Owing  to  her  temporary  insanity,  she  despaired 
of  establishing  the  fact,  and  feared  that  she  would 
be  confined  in  an  asylum  if  she  asserted  it.  It  was 
only  by  chance  that  she  learnt  that  her  mother's 
marriage  was  acknowledged  here.  As  some  of  you 
know,  I  have  been  to  and  fro  to  Bristol  of  late, 
and  only  returned  from  my  last  trip  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  have  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
certificate  of  the  birth  of  Evelyn  Marian  Lisle,  child 
of  Worseley  and  Marian  Lisle,  and  even  in  tracing 
people  who  knew  them  and  their  daughter.  I  have 
also  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Evelyn  Ma- 
rian Lisle  and  Martin  Roone,  solemnised  without 
parental  consent,  but  none  the  less  valid.  In  short, 
I  have  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  Mrs. 
Roone  at  present  in  this  house  is  my  niece,  and  a 
relative  or  connection  of  every  one  here  present, 
except  Leonard  Leigh,  to  whom  this  discovery  is 

"  We  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  him,"  put  in 
the  vicar,  looking  at  his  nephew. 

"  Not  to  me,  uncle,  but  my  legacy,"  returned 
Leonard.  "A  latent  sense  of  justice  in  the  squire 
prevented  his  destroying  all  these  old  letters 
which  he  left  to  me  in  the  davenport,  with  his 
written  command  to  '  make  wrong  right,'  " 

He  laid  his  hand  on  several  packets  of  dis- 
coloured documents,  which  we  have  glanced  at 
before.  Six  pairs  of  eager,  questioning  eyes  were 
turned  towards  him  and  them,  and  six  tongues 
moved  for  speech. 

The  latter  were  stayed  by  a  word  from  Mr. 
Conquest.  "  Let  Leonard  tell  his  tale  ;  I  vouch 
for  its  truth,  and  my  wife  is  one  of  the  interested 
parties." 

"  I  should  think  so  I "  she  exclaimed,  angrily. 

"  All  these  letters  are  arranged  for  your  perusal," 
began  Leonard,  looking  round.  "They  filled 
every  cranny  of  the  davenport,  and  were  thrust 
into  it  without  attention  to  date  or  person.  On 
the  lid  of  the  davenport — which  Mr,  Moore  ha3 
brought  down,  and  which  is  in  this  room — is  in- 
scribed the  squire's  request  to  me." 

Mr.  Moore  rose,  and  brought  forward  that  pre- 
cious old  escritoire,  towards  which  the  eyes  afore- 
said turned. 

"Better  not  examine  it  till  Leigh  has  told  his 
tale,"  said  Conquest,  decidedly,  when  all  the  party 

They  reseated  themselves,  and  Leonard  pro- 
ceeded : 

"As  you  will  all  read  these  letters,  I  will  only 
tell  you  briefly  what  they  prove.  They  are.  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  squire's  second  wife  to 
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him.  Those  written  before  the  marriage  are 
signed  '  M.  C  ;  those  after,  '  M.  L.'  They  are 
disjointed,  and  written  at  long  intervals.  They 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  Bristol. 
When  puzzling  over  them,  I  certainly  fancied  they 
must  have  originated  from  the  Miss  Cunninghame 
of  whom  I  had  heard  as  first  living  with  the  squire 
as  housekeeper,  and  finally  coming  to  the  manor 
to  die.  This  induced  me  to  make  many  inquiries 
concerning  her,  and  led  to  Mr.  Moore's  speaking 
to  me  about  her,  and  to  my  confiding  the  secret 
of  the  letters  to  him.  It  was,  therefore,  through 
my  instrumentality,  or  rather  these  letters,  that  he 
discovered  her  marriage." 

"And  a  fine  mess  you  have  made  of  it," 
grumbled  the  major. 

"  But  it  was  not  he  who  caused  me  first  to  rent 
the  manor  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth  about  my 
sister,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  hotly.  "  The  squire  must 
have  been  a  confounded  old  villain." 

"  Hush !  my  dear,"  whispered  Mrs.  Moore. 
"  Remember  his  three  nieces  I  " 

"  Bosh  I  They've  forgotten  him  long  ago. 
Remember  my  niece  and  great-niece  ! " 

"  Aveline  !  Now  what  relation  will  she  be  to 
us,  Alphonse  ?"  asked  Madame  d'Angere. 

"What  you  call  german  cousin,"  replied  the 
chevalier,  which  made  the  vicar  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  caused  a  diversion. 

"Go  on  I  go  on!"  exclaimed  the  irritated 
major. 

"Some  time  after  these  letters  began  to  be 
signed  '  M.  L.',"  continued  Leonard,  "allusion 
was  made  to  little  Eva.  Then  there  is  a  gap  in 
the  correspondence  until  Eva's  rapid  progress  at 
school  is  mentioned.  Finally,  in  a  letter  bearing 
date  about  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  a  heartrend- 
ing appeal  for  forgiveness  for  Eva." 

"That  was  on  account  of  her  marriage  with 
Roone,  the  scoundrel  I "  interrupted  Mr.  Moore. 
"  Here  are  the  certificates  of  her  birth  and  mar- 
riage.   Evelyn  Lisle  she  is  called  in  both." 

Mr.  Moore  touched  some  papers  before  him  on 
the  table,  and  Leonard  continued  : 

"  There  are  a  few  more  letters,  at  intervals  of 
several  months,  on  the  same  subject.  They  con- 
tain pitiful  appeals  for  Eva.  Then  the  correspon- 
dence ceases,  and  this  cessation  happens  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  here,  at 
the  manor.  Some  years  after  this  event,  Mrs. 
Roone  and  her  little  girl  appeared  on  the  very  day 
of  the  squire's  funeral.  You  all  know  their  sub- 
sequent history.  I  used  to  wonder  what  brought 
them  to  Lisle,  but  as  Mrs.  Roone  was  accredited 
drowned,  and  Aveline  knew  nothing  of  her 
mother's  history,  I  could  not  ascertain.  Still,  it 
haunted  me  that  Mrs.  Roone  must  have  been  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  '  M.  L.'  of  the 
letters,  and  when  she  turned  up  again  some 
months  ago  I  resolved  to  question  her.  I  did  so 
when  I  was  here  last  autumn,  and  Mr.  Moore  and 
I  were  both  convinced  that  she  was  the  Eva  of  the 
letters — the  daughter,  in  fact,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lisle.  But  she  must  tell  her  own  tale.  I  have 
concluded  mine." 

"And  you  have  been  at  this  all  these  years, 
Leonard  Leigh  I — secretly,  silently?"  exclaimed 


Mr.  Churchhouse,  reproachfully.  "I  thought 
you  more  open." 

"  Yes,  uncle.  I  have  obeyed  the  squire's  last 
request.  You  read  his  letter  to  me.  Perhaps 
you  will  now  read  aloud  the  paper  fastened  to  the 
lid  of  the  davenport." 

Mr.  Churchhouse  rose,  opened  the  now  empty 
desk,  and  read  what  we  have  seen,  but  will 
repeat — 

"The  contents  of  this  davenport  are  for  the 
eyes  of  Leonard  Leigh  alone.  If  he  find  that  he 
can  make  wrong  right,  let  him  do  so ;  if  not,  let 
him  respect  the  memory  of  one  too  proud  and 
reserved  to  be  just.  I,  Worsley  Lisle,  scarcely 
remember  what  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  and 
year  after  year,  confided  to  the  keeping  of  this 
silent  friend ;  therefore  I  dare  not  bum  the  papers, 
and  have  not  courage  to  examine  them.  Let 
Leonard  Leigh  look  them  through,  but  not  pub- 
lish them  to  the  world,  unless  he  can  thereby 
benefit  any  individual  named  in  them.  I  trust  his 
honour." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  do  the  same,"  said 
the  vicar,  looking  across  the  table  at  Leonard. 
"The  squire  and  the  Almighty  have  used  you  as 
an  instrument ;  may  it  be  for  good.  At  all  events, 
the  lawsuit  will  cease,  and  both  cash  and  cloak  go 
to  their  rightful  owners." 

"And  we  shall  neither  have  the  oyster  nor  the 
shells,"  said  Conquest,  ruefully. 

"  I  don't  believe  the  story.  It  is  all  trumped 
up,"  cried  the  major,  whose  stake  had  been  the 
largest.  "  I  won'fhear  of  such  interlopers.  Mr. 
Moore  and  Leonard  ought  to  be — " 

"  Hush  I "  interposed  Mr.  Conquest,  who  sat 
next  to  him.  "  You  had  better  hear  Mrs.  Roone's 
version  before  you  forget  yourself." 

Mr.  Moore  left  the  room,  and  during  his  ab- 
sence the  other  gentlemen  whispered  together, 
while  comments  and  inquiries  poured  out  of  every 
female  mouth. 

"  If  this  is  true  we  shall  be  no  better  off  than 
we  were  before,"  said  Mrs.  Churchhouse,  "and 
that  poor  mad  woman  will  have  what  is  properly 
ours." 

"  I  suppose  it  could  not  be  ours  if  Uncle  Lisle 
really  had  a  child,"  volunteered  Madame  d'Angere. 
"  It  is  very  puzzling,  Alphonse.  But  I  am  glad 
about  Aveline,  my  german  cousin." 

"  Cousin-german  he  means,  Amicia,"  puffed  out 
Mrs.  Conquest.     "  I  think  it  iniquitous." 

"  It  is  only  just,  if  my  husband  s  niece  is  heiress 
of  Lisle  Manor,  that  she  come  to  her  inheritance," 
put  in  Mrs.  Moore. 

These  and  other  remarks  were  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  Mr.  Moore,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Roone  and  Aveline.  There  was  a  general  move- 
ment when  they  appeared,  but  Leonard  quietly 
vacated  his  chair  for  Mrs.  Roone,  placed  another 
for  Aveline  by  her  side,  and  stood  himself  behind 
them.  Mrs.  Roone  had  the  chevalier  on  her 
other  side.  She  bowed  slightly  as  she  took  her 
seat,  and  now  all  eyes  were  turned  on  her.  She 
looked  very  pale,  and  the  dark-brown  dress  and 
white  cap  and  collar  seemed  to  intensify  the  ab- 
sence of  colour  in  face  and  hair.  Aveline,  on  the 
contrary,  was  literally  like  a  blush  rose  clinging 
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to  her  side.  Her  one  idea  was  to  support  her 
mother,  and  she  sat  as  closely  to  her  as  she  could, 
and  placed  one  hand  in  hers.  She  had  been 
hastily  prepared  by  Mr.  Moore  for  a  scene,  but 
knew  not  what  was  to  evolve.  But  Mrs.  Roone 
was  perfectly  composed,  and  awaited  the  invita- 
tion to  speak.    It  came  from  Mr.  Conqnest. 

"  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  brought  you  to 
Lisle,  and  any  particulars  of  your  previous  history 
that  can  throw  light  on  Squire  Lisle's  bequest  to 
Leonard  Leigh?" 

"  I  came  to  inquire  of  my  father  concerning  my 
mother,"  replied  Mrs.  Roone,  looking  at  Mr. 
Conquest.  "  I  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of 
either  until  a  year  or  so  before  my  mother's  death. 
During  my  unmarried  life  she  lived  in  great 
seclusion,  midway  between  Bristol  and  Clifton, 
and  my  father,  the  late  Mr.  Lisle,  resided  with 
her  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  He  would 
come  and  go,  and  when  I  asked  her  why  he  was 
not  always  with  us,  she  replied,  '  for  family  reasons 
which  I  could  not  be  made  acquainted  with.'  As  I 
passed  my  childhood  and  girlhood  at  school,  I 
saw  comparatively  little  of  him,  and  when  he 
chanced  to  come  during  my  holidays  I  was  afraid 
of  him.  Still,  I  believe  he  was  very  fond  of  me, 
and  made  me  handsome  presents,  among  which 
was  a  gold  locket  that  I  have  worn  ever  since, 
containing  photographs  of  him  and  my  mother. 
This  I  was  cautioned  not  to  show  until  I  received 
permission,  but  having  received  it,  I  can  now 
make  it  public." 

She  unclasped  a  locket  from  an  invisible  chain 
that  she  wore,  and  gave  it  to  Leonard.  He  hav- 
ing seen  it  before,  opened  it  and  passed  it  on  to 
the  chevalier. 

"It  is  the  squire  himself!"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  frenchman;  putting  it  into  his  wife's 
hands. 

"  Yes,  it  is  poor  dear  uncle  I "  said  madame,  in 
a  voice  of  weeping.  "  It  is  all  very  romantic. 
Aveline,  could  you  have  believed  it?" 

Aveline  was  too  bewildered  to  hear,  much  less 
to  answer,  this  question ;  and  as  the  photographs 
passed  from  one  to  another  she  clung  closer  to 
her  mother,  and  listened  breathlessly. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  Mr.  Lisle,"  said 
the  vicar,  having  put  on  his  spectacles. 

"  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  reverse  like- 
ness is  my  half-sister,"  added  Mr.  Moore. 

"The  photographs  are  not  necessary  to  prove 
the  facts,  but  they  help  to  confirm  them,"  remarked 
Leonard,  while  a  variety  of  exclamations  proceeded 
from  those  who  examined  the  locket.  Not  even 
the  major  could  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  one 
of  the  photographs  was  the  squire. 

"  Will  you  kindly  proceed,  Mrs.  Roone  ?"  he 
said,  grimly ;  but  a  terrified  look  from  Aveline 
softened  him,  for  he  remembered  his  boy,  who, 
after  all,  had  been  only  heir  through  some  whim 
of  his  great -uncle's.    ■ 

"  When  I  was  eighteen,"  continued  Mrs.  Roone, 
turning  to  Aveline,  "  I  married  your  father  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  both  my  parents.  I  have 
suffered  for  my  disobedience,  and  so  has  my  poor 
child,  though  we  can  never  sufficiently  thank  those 
who  befriended  us."     Her  voice  faltered,  and  she 


glanced  timidly  round  the  table  until  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  chevalier  and  Madame  d'Angerc. 

"The  child  has  done  more  for  ns  than  we  for 
her;  has  she  not,  mon  amie  ?"  said  the  chevalier, 
opening  his  snuff- box. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  madame,  her  lace  handker- 
chief at  her  eyes. 

Aveline  could  scarcely  restrain  her  sobs,  but  a 
gentle  touch  and  whisper  from  Leonard  com- 
posed her,  and  her  arm  now  circled  her  mother's 
waist. 

"After  my  marriage,"  resumed  Mrs.  Roone, 
looking  down,  "  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  of  my 
parents  for  some  time.  I  went  a  voyage  with  my 
husband,  Captain  Roone,  and  when  we  returned 
to  England  we  landed  at  North  Shields.  There 
my  child  was  born,  and  thence  I  wrote  to  my 
mother.  She  came  to  me  at  once,  she  said,  with- 
out my  father's  knowledge.  He  was  not  with  her 
at  the  time.  She  told  me  that  she  had  interceded 
for  me  until  she  had  mortally  offended  him. 
When  I  asked  where  he  was,  she  gave  me  his 
address  at  this  place,  and  bade  me  write  to  him. 
I  did  so,  humbly,  but  received  no  answer.  Then 
she  told  me  a  portion  of  her  story,  and  I  learnt 
that  she  had  been  my  father's  housekeeper  before 
she  became  his  wife,  and  that  he  was  too  proud 
to  acknowlcge  his  marriage,  though  he  frequently 
promised  to  do  so.  This  humbled  and  angered 
me,  and  I  resolved  to  forget  him  as  he  did  me. 
She  also  said  she  had  a  half-brother  in  Australia, 
named  Moore,  of  whom  she  had  lost  sight  owing 
to  these  circumstances,  and  gave  me  his  address 
at  Melbourne.  My  husband  was  away  at  this  time, 
and  she  remained  some  weeks  with  me.  Before 
she  left,  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  my  father  direct,  and  insist  on  the  avowal  of 
the  marriage  and  of  my  existence.  When  we 
parted,  it  was  for  the  last  time.  I  never  saw  her 
again." 

"  My  dear,  dear  mamma  I"  sobbed  Aveline. 

Here  Mrs.  Roone's  voice  faltered,  and  all  the 
ladies  shed  tears,  but  with  an  effort  she  continued, 
after  a  short  interval: 

"From  this  period  I  remember  little.  They 
said  I  was  insane,  perhaps  I  was.  I  know  I  was 
in  delicate  health  after  my  child's  birth,  and  that 
my  husband  declared  me  out  of  my  mind.  I  had 
promised  my  mother  not  to  tell  him  her  story,  and 
he  was  angry  at  her  and  my  father's  displeasure  at 
our  marriage.  He  was  of  a  violent  temper ;  I, 
perhaps,  was  too  meek,  and  I  became  melancholy, 
much  as  I  was,  in  short,  when  I  first  came  here. 
I  was  placed  in  an  asylum,  but  thanks  to  the  good 
woman  who  took  care  of  Aveline,  released  after  a 
time.  But  again  and  again  I  was  shut  up  with  a 
similar  result,  until  my  husband's  death.  Then 
our  faithful  servant  procured  my  release,  and  she 
went  with  us  to  Bristol  in  search  of  my  mother. 
The  house  she  had  lived  in  was  occupied  by 
strangers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  former  tenants. 
I  was  in  no  position  to  make  inquiries,  so  I  deter- 
mined to  come  to  this  place  in  search  of  my  father, 
in  order  to  learn  something  of  my  mother.  I 
scarcely  know  whether  I  was  in  my  senses  or  not, 
for  the  sights  and  sounds  of  an  asylum  would 
drive  a  sane  person  mad  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  I 
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was  in  a  strange,- gloomy,  silent  state  of  mind, 
over  which  no  one  but  my  chiid  Aveline  had  any 
control.  I  was,  besides,  in  terror  night  and  day 
of  being  again  shut  up. 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  we  got  here,  or  whether, 
when  we  arrived,  I  was  actually  insane  or  not,  but 
I  followed  my  own  father's  coffin  to  his  grave, 
heard  his  funeral  service,  and  cast  flowers  on  the 
coffin-lid  without  realising  whose  funeral  I  was 
attending.  I  believe  I  asked,  for  I  remember  the 
words, '  Hush !  Squire  Lisle.'  I  know  not  what 
followed,  but  subsequently  I  heard  one  spectator 
remark  to  another, '  Think  of  Squire  Lisle  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  housekeeper,  Miss  Cunning- 
hame.'  Such  a  terror  seized  me  that  I  was 
unconscious  of  what  followed.  '  Dead,  and  the 
marriage  unacknowledged,'  was  all  I  realised,  and 
I  fled  from  the  spot. 

"The  remainder  of  my  history  you  all  know.  I 
had  neither  sense  nor  nerve  to  seek  to  establish 
my  parentage,  and  the  prospect  of  being  again 
sent  to  an  asylum  overpowered  what  little  reason 
and  maternal  love  remained  to  me.  I  forgot  all 
but  my  personal  freedom,  and  ran  away  in  the 
dead  of  night,  leaving  the  only  creature  I  had  to 
love,  or  who  loved  me,  to  strangers,  who  were  far 
more  pitiful  than  her  bewildered  mother." 

As  Mrs.  Roone  ceased,  Aveline  threw  her  arms 
about  her  and  burst  into  tears,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  party  rose  involuntarily  and  gathered  round 
the  mother  and  child. 


CIIAFTKR    X  Li  I.— TWO   MADS  ONB. 

MRS.  ROONE  was,  without  question,  heiress 
of  Lisle  Manor.  There  was  no  disputing 
the  fact,  and  even  Major  Dallimore,  after  a 
little  bluster,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  it. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Roone  and  Aveline's  pathetic  story 
touched  all  hearts.  The  disappointed  expectants 
were  good,  kindly  people,  and,  after  the  first  sur- 
prise was  over,  agreed  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Roone 
and  Aveline  would  be  preferable  to  a  Chancery 
suit.  There  was  not  one  villain  in  the  piece,  and 
the  performers  struggled  to  act  their  difficult,  if 
unsensational,  parts  with  becoming  grace.  Ave- 
line, the  heiress-apparent,  was  the  most  overcome 
by  the  extraordinary  dinoutnuni  to  her  pitiful  tale- 
She  insisted  on  the  impossibility  and  impropriety 
of  taking  the  manor  from  the  very  friends  who 
had  sheltered  them ;  but  Mr.  Conquest  assured 
her  that  her  mother  had  no  choice.  The  manor 
must  go  to  sons  or  daughters,  bnt  failing  these,  a 
will  could  invest  any  other  person  with  the  pro- 
perty. This  the  squire  knew  well  enough,  and 
doubtless  conscience  pricked  him  when  he  left 
the  davenport  to  Leonard,  knowing  that  he  had  a 
daughter  somewhere. 

Mr.  Churchhouse  suggested  that  Ratigan,  the 
old  coachman,  might  know  something  of  his 
master's  mind,  as  he  bad  been  much  with  him, 
and  volunteered  to  question  him.  He  lived  in 
the  village  on  his  pension,  and  the  vicar  went  to 
him.  His  memory  was  failing,  for  he  was  verging 
on  eighty-live,  but  he  recollected  sufficient  to 
confirm   the    statements   of   Mrs.  Roone      He 


knew  that  his  master  lived  a  good  deal  from 
home,  at  Bristol  and  Bath,  after  Miss  Cunning- 
hame  left.  None  of  the  servants,  not  even  his 
valet,  accompanied  him.  He,  Ratigan,  was  with 
him  when  Miss  Cunninghame  came  last  to  the 
manor.  When  she  arrived  she  could  not  speak, 
and  died  of  heart-complaint  almost  immediately. 
The  squire  was  in  a  terrible  way,  and  shut  himself 
up  for  weeks.     Then  he  went  alone  to  Bristol. 

Mr.  Churchhouse  asked  if  Ratigan  had  ever 
heard  the  squire  mention  the  name  of  Roone. 
He  thought  he  had,  indeed  he  remembered  post- 
ing a  letter  to  some  one  of  that  name  for  his 
master  a  few  years  before  his  death.  Yes,  it  was 
to  a  Mrs.  Roone,  he  believed. 

This  was  all  that  could  be  gathered,  but  it 
tended  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lisle  had,  probably, 
hazarded  a  letter  to  his  daughter  when  she  might 
have  been  in  an  asylum,  her  husband  at  sea.  On 
such  frail  tenure  hangs  the  destiny  of  individuals, 
and  with  this  last  piece  of  intelligence  the  family 
conclave  dispersed,  taking  such  leave  of  the  inter- 
lopers as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  You  spoke  as  if  you  were  '  to  the  mannei 
born,'  dear  mamma,"  said  Aveline,  when  they 
were  at  last  alone. 

"It  was  for  your  sake,  not  mine,  my  child," 
replied  her  mother.  "  I  hope  there  is  a  happy 
future  before  you,  and  certainly  a  useful  one." 

"  I  feel  like  a  culprit,"  said  the  girl,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap. 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  enter  the  chevalier 
and  madame. 

"  In  tears,  ma  petite  1"  exclaimed  the  former. 
"We  come  to  felicitate  you.  Right  always 
triumphs.  Mrs.  Roone,  my  dear  woife  and  I  are 
glad  you  are  lady  of  the  manor." 

"  We  really  are,"  echoed  madame,  nervously. 

Aveline  started  up  and  embraced  her  fervently, 

" Take  care  of  mv  crepe,  dear,"  said  madame; 
and  Aveline  knew  l hat  all  was  as  it  should  be. 

"  Thou  wilt  permit  me  also,  ma  mie  ?  We  are 
now  relations,"  hazarded  the  chevalier. 

"  Certainly,  mon  Alphonse.  Forgive  me  my — 
my  jealousy." 

And  the  chevalier  kissed  the  three  ladies  on 
both  cheeks,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Roone  and 
ending  with  his  wife — six  kisses  in  all. 

So  the  bloom  returned  to  Aveline's  cheeks,  the 
joy  to  her  heart. 

Before  the  day  was  done  the  news  spread  from 
hall  to  kitchen,  from  manor  to  hamlet.  The  poor 
mad  woman,  the  nurse,  was  lady  of  the  manor  1 — 
was  the  daughter  of  Squire  Lisle  and  Miss  Cun- 
ninghame. The  commotion  and  excitement  were 
intense.  This  rapidity  was  mainly  due  to  Lily- 
white,  to  whom  Mrs.  Moore  communicated  the 
news  while  that  amiable  domestic  was  supplying 
Mrs.  Roone's  place  during  an  access  of  weakness. 

"  Aveling's  mother  lady  of  the  manor  I  Ave- 
ling  Mr.  Moore's  great-niece  and  madame' s 
second  cousin  !  She,  a  Blue  School  girl,  just  like 
me.  who  has  no  relations  I  Well,  if  that  isn't  hard 
upon  me  who  was  at  school  seven  years  and  she 
only  one,"  exclaimed  the  aggrieved  maiden. 

"  Go  and  ask  them  if  thev  will  kindly  come  tc 
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roe  in  an  hour's  time,  as  I  am  too  poorly  to  visit 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Moore. 

Poor  Lilywhite !  She  must  eat  humble  pie,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  begin.  She  made  the  first 
bite  by  a  modest  tap  at  tbe  door.  Mrs.  Roone 
and  Aveline  were  again  alone  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am — "  she  began,  but 
seeing  Aveline  al!  smiles  and  tears,  she  hesitated, 
and  finally  ended  her  message  by,  "  My,  Aveling, 
you  are  a  lucky  girl !  " 

Aveline  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  held  out  her 
hand.    Lilywhite  began  to  cry. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  and  I  don't  want  to 
leave  the  manor,  and  I've  no  friends  in  pettikler," 
she  sobbed. 

"  Why  should  you  leave  the  manor  ?  You  have 
been  so  good  to  Mrs.  Moore,  and  you  know  we 
are  such  old  friends,"  replied  Aveline.  "  If  all  this 
is  true,  which  seems  a  dream,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  quite  as  kind  to  my  dear  mamma  as — as — well, 
never  mind.  Let  us  begin  a  new  life  with  new 
circumstances,  and  let  us  help  those  who  helped 
us.  If  only  we  could  send  the  Blue  School  a  ham- 
per for  Christmas !  " 

"  You  forget  that  it  is  holidays,"  said  Lilywhite, 
cheering  up. 

"Then  I  will  ask  Mr.  Moore  to  send  some 
game  to  our  good  mistress ;  I  remember  that  she 
liked  pheasant,"  returned  Aveline,  looking  at  her 
mother. 

"I  think  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension, 
Lilywhite,"  said  Mrs.  Moore,  who  sympathised 
with  all  friendless  people,  whether  she  liked  them 
or  not;  "  and  I  feel  sure  your  uncle  will  do  what 
you  wish,  my  darling." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Lilywhite  with  a 
curtsy. 

She  was  as  much  astonished  as  Aveline  to  find 
the  reserved,  quiet  Mrs.  Roone  equal  to  her 
change  of  fortunes.  Indeed,  continual  trial  and 
suffering  had  given  her  a  composure  and  reticence 
that  seemed  almost  incredible.  This  had  been 
already  ascribed  by  the  party  she  left  in  the 
dining-room,  to  "  a  touch  of  the  squire's  pride," 
and,  perhaps,  by  nature  she  inherited  it ;  but 
affliction  and  the  grace  of  God  had  softened  it  to 
calm. 

She  and  Aveline  went  to  see  Mrs.  Moore  as  re- 
quested, but  asked  to  be  excused  from  joining  the 
family  party  that  evening  at  dinner.  The  excite- 
ment of  tbe  day  had  been  too  great  for  both,  and 
they  craved  to  be  left  to  themselves. 

But  they  were  again  interrupted,  and  this  time 
it  was  by  Leonard  Leigh.  He  was  warmly  wel- 
oomed,  and  fatigue  and  excitement  were  forgotten 
as  the  trio  sat  over  the  fire,  discussing  the  events 
of  the  day.  Aveline  had  much  to  learn,  and  her 
questions  were  incessant. 

"  Major  Dallimore  dined  at  the  vicarage," 
Leonard  said,  "  and  I  left  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  reading  the  poor  squire's  letters,  and  com- 
paring notes  as  to  them  and  their  own  personal 
experience." 

"  But  for  you,  this  mystery  would  never  have 
been  unravelled,"  said  Mrs.  Roone. 

"  Rather,  but  for  the  Guiding  Hand,"  returned 
Leonard. 


"  I  should  like  you  to  tell  Major  Dallimore  at 
once,  that  should  there  be  any  difficulty  about  the 
money  accumulated  during  the  life  of  the  late 
heir,  neither  I  nor  Aveline  will  touch  a  penny  of 
it,"  said  Mrs  Roone.  "If  we  are  to  come  into 
these  possessions,    it  must    be  without  law  or 

Erivate  dispute.  Thanks  to  my  uncle  and  you,  alt 
as  been  quietly  achieved  thus  far,  and  I  trust  to 
you  to  do  all  that  is  handsome  by  the  disap- 
pointed." 

"Dear  mamma  1"  ejaculated  Aveline. 

"I  wish,  if  possible,  to  shield  my  parents' 
memory  from  unnecessary  blame.  Would  you  say 
that  I  believe  I  was  disinherited  through  my  own 
obstinate  conduct  ?  I  ought  not  to  have  married 
as  I  did.  But  Aveline,  my  child,  has  done  nothing 
amiss,  and  for  her,  I  am  thankful.  She  is  now 
the  possessor,  or  will  be,  God  willing,  of  the  fair 
lands  she  promised  should  be  yours  if  she  were 
'  The  lady  bom.'  She  has  my  free  and  full  per- 
mission to  fulfil  that  promise. 

Mrs.  Roone  rose  hastily,  and  to  Aveline's  em- 
barrassment left  the  room." 

"You  remember  that  promise,  Aveline?"  said 
Leonard,  after  a  momentary  hesitation.  "  When 
I  asked  what  my  fate  would  be  were  our  positions 
reversed,  your  words  were — how  well  I  remember 
them ! — '  I  would  then  give  you  all  I  had ;  all  my 
wealth,  all  my  baronial  halls,  all  my  fair  lands,  if 
they  reached  from  down  to  sea  1 '  But  when  I 
asked  for  that  dearest  gift,  your  love,  you  put  me 
off  with  a  shallow  subterfuge." 

"Because  I  was  then  of  lowly  birth,  poor,  and 
dependent ;  because  my  dear  mamma  had  no  one 
but  me.  No  friends,  no  money,  no  support,"  re- 
plied Aveline,  her  manner  assured  though  her 
voice  faltered. 

"  And  now  it  is  I  who  am  but  the  poor  author, 
the  secretary  of  uncertain  tenure,  the  penniless- 
friend.  Yet  I  ask  for  your  love,  in  return  for  an 
almost  life-long  attachment." 

"  You  have  been  all  in  all  to  me  ever  since  you 
comforted  me  in  your  uncle's  library.  I  have 
loved  you  dearly  from  then  till  now,"  returned' 
Aveline,  her  beaming  eyes  uplifted  unflinchingly 
to  his. 

And  so,  those  two  were  one. 

CHAPTER  XLII  I.— WEDDINGS. 

"lira  will  now  put  on  our  seven-leagued  boots 
VV  ar>d  ieaP  fr°m  winter  into  summer.  We 
find  Aveline  and  her  mother  alone  at  the 
manor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchhouse  alone  at 
the  vicarage.  Such  are  life's  changes  I  Mrs. 
Roone  has  taken  the  name  of  Lisle,  according  to 
custom  by  law  established  of  such  as  inherit  the 
manor.  Her  daughter  is  now  Aveline  Lisle — a 
name  she  will  in  time  change  to  Leigh,  to  be 
again  turned  into  Lisle  should  she  survive  her 
mother,  which  we  are  authorised  to  say  she  will. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  left  the  manor  shortly  after 
their  somewhat  disturbed  Christmas  to  visit  their 
married  sons,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  long-pro- 
mised touramongst  friends  in  America.  Theyand 
their  newly-found  nieces  became  much  attached 
to  one  another  during  their  sojourn  in  the  same 
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house.  As  to  their  son,  the  captain,  he  received 
with  tolerable  equanimity  the  news  that  Leonard 
was  preferred  before  him.  He  told  the  chevalier 
when  he  delicately  announced  the  event  that  it 
was  probably  for  the  best,  since  he  could  never 
knock  under  to  a  wife.  He  had  sought  Aveline 
because  she  was  poor  and  obedient ;  as  an  heiress 
she  might  be  overbearing.  Besides,  she  was  his 
cousin,  and  he  disapproved  of  the  marriages  of 
cousins.  He  did  not,  as  disappointed  lovers  are 
supposed  to  do,  fly  in  despair  from  the  manor,  but 
consoled  himself  by  making  friends  with  Aveline 
and  paying  frequent  visits  to  the  Miss  Dallimores, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  quiet,  senti- 
mental Helen. 

The  chevalier  and  Madame  d'Angere  went  back 
to  Fontainebleau,  promising  to  be  again  at  the 
manor  for  Aveline's  marriage.  The  prospect  of 
having  Quiz  within  reach,  and  in  an  exalted  posi- 
tion, reconciled  madame  to  France ;  while  the 
knowledge  that  Aveline  would  be  happy  and  his 
wife  content  was  sufficient  for  the  unselfish  cheva- 
lier. The  vicar  and  his  wife  were  satisfied  with 
the  change  of  dynasties,  for  no  sooner  were  Ave- 
line and  her  mother  established  as  owners  of  the 
manor  than  they  set  to  work  to  relieve  the  poor, 
to  aid  in  the  school,  and  to  make  the  parish  as 
happy  and  prosperous  as  they  could.  Old  Ratigan, 
Biles,  the  sexton,  and  Dan  Lane  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  neither  was  the  Blue  School  nor  the 
workhouse.  They  were  visited,  both  personally 
and  by  presents.  The  unpretending  lady  of  the 
manor  and  her  sweet  natural  daughter  soon  won 
golden  opinions,  both  from  rich  and  poor. 

The  Dallimores  were,  naturally,  the  least  pleased 
of  the  former  heirs-expectant  at  the  good-fortune 
of  these  strangers,  though  they  received  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  the  rents  that  bad  accu- 
mulated during  the  life  of  their  son.  Indeed,  it 
more  than  indemnified  them  for  the  loss  of  what 
was  awarded  them  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his 
maintenance.  Moreover,  it  would  continue,  while 
the  allowance  must  have  ceased  with  the  poor 
boy's  majority. 

"  I  dare  say  all  is  for  the  best,"  said  philosophic 
Isabella.  "Mrs.  Roone  has  been  very  liberal, and 
probably  had  poor  Lisle  lived  he  would  have  run 
out  of  everything,  he  was  so  spoilt." 

"  If  she  had  not  acted  as  she  has  done  I  should 
have  gone  to  law,"  said  the  major. 

It  was  long  before  Mrs.  Dallimore  took  any 
interest  in  what  passed,  but  about  a  year  after 
Lisle's  death  she  declared  her  intention  of  paying 
a  visit  to  Aveline  and  her  mother.  Quiz  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  accompany  her. 

Mrs.  Lisle,  as  we  must  now  call  the  mother, 
and  Aveline  were  in  the  library — their  favourite 
room — when  they  arrived.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  elder  ladies  had  met,  and  the  meeting  was 
awkward.  Mrs.  Lisle,  however,  showed  instant 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  mother,  whose  heavy 
black  was  no  mere  show  of  grief.  Not  unnaturally, 
Mrs.  Dallimore's  ready  tears  flowed  at  sight  of  the 
new  tenants  of  the  manor,  and  the  recollection  of 
what  might  have  been.  She  made  an  effort  at 
-composure,  and  said  something  about  the  strange- 
ness of  their  being  relations,  but  Mrs.  Lisle's 


simple  words,  "  I  have  been  so  very,  very  sorry 
for  you.  Aveline  has  told  me  all,"  broke  down  the 
fragile  hedge  of  restraint,  and  the  unhappy  and 
happy  mothers  were  soon  weeping  together,  hand- 
in-hand. 

"That  will  do.  Mother  will  be  better  now.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  alone,"  whispered  Quiz  to 
Aveline.    "  Come  to  the  pond.   We  shall  be  quiet 

"  We  shall  soon  be  back,"  said  Aveline,  laying 
her  hand  gently  on  Mrs.  Dallimore's  shoulder. 

"  Dear  Aveline  I  My  poor  boy  loved  her  so  !  " 
sobbed  Mrs.  Dallimore,  as  the  two  girls  left  the 
room. 

They  found  the  pond  and  its  delicious  green 
setting,  cool  where  all  else  was  summer-heat. 
The  trees  were  alive  with  birds,  the  air  with 
insects,  the  water  with  wild  fowl,  but  the  calm  was 
perfect.  Quiz  threw  oif  her  hat,  and  was  silent  a 
moment,  remembering  her  interview  with  the  che- 
valier. Aveline  smiled,  and  sighed  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  boat  scene.  The  dark,  handsome, 
stern  face  of  the  one  girl,  contrasted  with  the  fair, 
sunny,  ever-changing  loveliness  of  the  other,  and 
formed  a  pretty  picture. 

"  Aveline,  I  want  you  to  be  one  of  my  brides- 
maids," said  Quiz,  abruptly. 

"  Me ! "  echoed  Aveline^  surprised. 

"  Yes — you.  Why  not  ?  Are  we  not  what  the 
chevalier  calls  second  german  cousins  ?  You  will 
not  refuse  me  ? " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  shall  be  only  too  proud  and 
happy." 

"  Thank  you.  And  Leonard  is  to  be  asked  to 
be  best  man.  Captain  de  Bellefontaine  wishes  it, 
and  so  do  I." 

Aveline  did  not  date  to  look  at  Quiz.  She  felt 
the  inflection  of  h<.-r  voice.  It  was  enough.  She 
needed  not  to  see  the  flashing  eye,  the  curling  lip, 
the  working  nostril.  But  the  self-command  was 
perfect.  If  she  had  loved  Leonard  Leigh,  no  one 
but  herself  should  know  it — not  even  be  whom 
she  had  loved.  She  did  not  pause  to  think 
whether  he  or  Aveline  might  have  discovered  her 
attachment ;  they  should,  at  least,  learn  it  was 
only  a  childish  fancy. 

"  That  13  done,"  she  muttered,  breathing  freely. 
"One  more  thing,  lest  I  forget  it.  I  am  really 
sorry,  Aveline,  for  my  part  in  that  foolish  play 
about  the  chevalier  and  Aunt  Amicia.  It  amused 
me,  that  was  all." 

"  But  it  did  not  amuse  me,"  returned  Aveline, 
gravely.     "  Still,  I  never  bore  you  ill-will." 

"I  am  sure  of  that.  The  fact  is,  we  were  all 
jealous  of  you.  We  saw  that  you  were  cutting  us 
out  with  our  natural  kith  and  kin,  and  no  one 
likes  to  be  superseded.  But  you  have  the  best  of 
it,  alter  all,  and  I  hope  we  shall  now  be  friends  as 
well  as  cousins." 

"  I  hope  so,  also.  Perhaps  I  may  see  yon  when 
I  go  to  Fontainebleau  ?  " 

"Of  course  you  will.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
about  the  dresses  the  bridesmaids  are  to  wear, 
and  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  third  wed- 
ding. Captain  Moore  and  Helen  I  He  finds  her 
submissive  and  womanly,  like  you,  though  not 
quite  so  good-looking." 
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And  thus  ended  the  first  romance  of  Miss  Eliza- 
■beth  Dalliiaore.  She  would  now  have  another 
Tflle  to  play. 

They  returned  to  the  house  arm-in-arm  beneath 
their  sunshades  and  the  broiling  June  sun.  They 
found  their  mothers  also  discussing  their  respec- 
tive weddings,  and  afternoon  tea  awaiting  them. 
Aveline  presided  at  the  tea-table,  and  looked  what 
she  not  only  was,  but  would  be  for  many  a  long 
year,  the  sunshine  of  Lisle  Manor. 

"Then,  I  suppose,  Leonard  will  give  np  the 
secretaryship?"  said  Mrs.  Dallimore,  sipping  her 
tea. 

"  It  gives  him  np,"  replied  Mrs.  Lisle.  "  The 
late  secretary,  who  only  resigned  on  account  of 
ill-health,  has  quite  recovered,  and  Leonard  has 
relinquished  the  office  to  him.  He  need  not  have 
done  so,  but  it  was  just." 

"Then  what  will  he  do  now?"  asked  Mrs. 
Dallimore. 

"  For  the  present  he  will  devote  himself  to 
authorship  and — to  us,"  replied  Mrs.  Lisle,  glanc- 
ing at  Aveline.  "  I  cannot  part  with  my  child. 
When  I  am  gone,  a  more  public  career — " 

"  Hush,  dearest  mamma  1 "  cried  Aveline,  jump- 
ing up  and  laying  her  hand  on  her  mother's 
mouth. 

Mrs.  Lisle  smiled  as  she  kissed  the  hand  and 
explained  that  Leonard  had  consented  to  relin- 


quish London  for  a  time,  and  to  accept  the  manage- 
ment of  the  manor  for  her.  There  was  much  to 
do,  and  no  one  so  fitted  for  the  work  as  he.  His 
success  as  an  author  was  rapid,  and  he  believed 
that  he  could  consolidate  it  as  well  in  country- as 
in  town,  having  no  longer  the  intense  anxiety  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  by  his  literary  labours.  He' 
had  already  learnt  that  for  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture, some  sort,  of  backbone  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  labours  of  the  brain ;  an  income,  in 
short,  however  small.  Mrs.  Lisle  said  that  ha 
would  be  quite  independent,  since  he  would  not 
only  possess  the  proceeds  of  his  authorship,  but 
the  fruit  of  Squire  Liste's  bequest. 

We  have  only  further  to  record  that  before  the 
year  was  out  Leonard  and  Aveline  assisted  at  the 
elaborate  wedding  of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Dal- 
limore and  the  aristocratic  Captain  de  Bellefon- 
taine,  and  that  the  lady  conducted  herself  with  all 
brideiike  composure  and  propriety. 

The  next  spring  our  hero  and  heroine  followed 
their  example,  and,  as  heroes  and  heroines  should, 
made  the  hearts  of  all  around  them  rejoice  with 
them.  Parson  and  clerk,  domestics  and  villagers, 
parent  and  adopted  parents,  the  Lisle  school  and 
the  Blue  school,  with  Lilywhite  as  head,  old  friends 
and  young  friends,  assembled  to  wish  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  joy,  and  to  partake  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  new  lady  of  the  mane 


LONDON   PIGEONS. 


A  CURIOUS  crusade  has  lately  been  com- 
menced in  various  quarters  of  London.  At 
more  than  one  of  our  large  public  buildings, 
pigeons  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  something 
of  a  public  nuisance.  No  doubt  the  public  gene- 
rally are  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
encouraged  and  preserved,  and  certainly  they  are 
so  commonly  found  where  the  architectural  details 
of  a  building  afford  them  accommodation  for  nest- 
building,  that  it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  flight  of  pigeons  is  considered,  as 
indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  a  public  edifice  as 
a  liveried  doorkeeper.  Artists  have  done  a  good 
deal  to  encourage  this  idea.  What  rooks  are  to  a 
landscape,  pigeons  are  to  the  representation  of  a 
city  edifice  having  any  pretensions  to  the  pictur- 
esque. They  are  made  to  group  together  in 
clusters  where  architecture  is  bald  and  featureless, 
or  they  g:ve  light  and  shadow  to  a  dull  sky,  or 
they  are  dotted  here  and  there  upon  the  ground, 
and  give  life  and  peaceful  animation  to  the  scene. 
There  seems,  too,  to  be  an  especial  fitness  in  the 
presence  of  these  birds  round  about  buildings 
■where  there  is  usually  somebody  or  other  with 
little  to  do  but  to  look  after  them. 

Over  the  entrances  to  the  Royal  Exchange 
pigeons  had  lately  become  so  numerous  that  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  them.    This 


it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do,  and  the  authorities 
have  even  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  copper 
wire  points  fixed  in  every  little  nook  and  corner 
of  the  architecture,  over  the  doorways,  so  as  to  bar 
out  the  pertinaceous  little  intruders.  These 
pigeons,  it  may  be  inferred,  are  not  fed  or  fos- 
tered in  any  way,  and  the  same  may  be  said  we 
believe  of  the  pigeons  in  public  buildings  all  over 
London,  with  the  exception  of  one  institution. 
In  many  cases  they  are  very  numerous.  At  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  one  of  the  officials  reckoned 
the  other  day  that  there  must  be  nearly  +00;  there 
were  some  time  ago  1  So  or  ioo  at  Guildhall ;  the 
Custom  House  in  Lower  Thames  Street  usually 
has  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so,  and  the  British 
Museum  had  a  short  time  ago  over  200  of  them. 
They  have  sometimes  been  pretty  thick  at  the 
Mansion  House,  where  some  time  ago  they  went 
through  a  time  of  great  tribulation.  The  Lord 
Mayor  had  the  edifice  washed  down  with  a  fire- 
engine,  and  great  was  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  made  themselves  snug 
in  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  other  ornamental 
features  of  the  building.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  has 
its  contingent,  and  the  water  tanks  about  its  roofs 
are  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  the  feathery  throng 
about  its  crevices  and  comers,  though  it  has  been 
noticed  that  neither  pigeons  nor  sparrows  usually 
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venture  higher  than  the  leads  upon  which  these 
tanks  are  situated.  Pigeons  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
soar  as  high  as  the  Golden  Gallery. 

At  the  British  Museum  their  numbers  have  been 
systematically  reduced  of  late,  and  the  advent  of . 
one  or  two  strangers  is  apparently  regarded  by 
'  the  men  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the 
broad  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance 
as  rather  vexatious.  The  very  elaborate  groups 
of  statuary  over  the  entrance  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  birds,  as  they  find  abundant  accommoda- 
tion for  their  nests,  and  are  well  sheltered.  There 
are  about  eighty  of  them  now,  whereas,  as  it  has 
been  said,  there  were,  a  time  ago,  upwards  of  zoo. 
They  are  being  still  further  reduced  as  fast  as  it 
it  is  found  practicable.  It  is  not,  of  course,  per- 
missible to  shoot  them  at  the  British  Museum, 
and,  tame  though  they  appear  to  be,  they  are  not 
easily  caught,  though  one  or  two  of  the  officers  of 
the  Museum  have,  we  understand,  devised  mar- 
vellously cunning  traps  for  the  purpose.  When 
caught  there  has  been  some  little  objection  to 
killing  the  pretty  creatures,  and  one  or  two  have 
been  given  away  to  be  taken  off  to  a  distance.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  it  has  not  taken  them 
long  to  find  their  way  back  again. 

The  granaries  of  the  riverside  afford  the  pigeons 
and  their  humble  friends  the  cockney  sparrows  . 
abundant  maintenance,  to  say  nothing  of  nose- 
bags in  the  streets.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  a 
number  of  pigeons  have  taken  up  their  quarters 
under  one  of  the  most  unlikely  bridges.  Under 
the  iron  rail  way- bridge  at  Blackfriars  they  buiW, 
quite  regardless  of  the  thunder  of  the  trains 
rumbling  close  above  them  night  and  day.  On< 
may  peep  down  upon  them  through  the  ironwork 
of  the  bridge  as  they  sit  placidly  on  .their  nests 
only  just  out  of  reach.  In  the  adjoining  station  at 
Blackfriars  they  are  to  be  found  industriously 
bustling  about  underneath  the  horses'  heads,  and 
no  doubt  they  make  a  pretty  good  living  of  it. 

The  especial  favourites  of  fortune  among  Lon- 
don pigeons,  however,  are,  as  it  is  fit  and  proper 
they  should  be,  the  City  Corporation  birds.  It 
would  be  odd  indeed  if,  at  the  very  headquarters 
of  British  hospitality,  the  pigeons  did  not  fare 
better  than  elsewhere.  These  lucky  birds  are  f 
very  aldermen  of  ornithological  London.  P) 
where  else  apparently  do  they  get  more  than  the 
meagre  pittance  which  luck  or  casual  charity  may 
throw  in  their  way.  At  the  British  Museum,  not 
only  are  they  not  fed,  but  any  cabman  within  the 
Museum  precincts  who  should  throw  them  a  hand- 
ful of  com  from  his  nose-bag  would,  if  he  were 
observed,  be  reproved  for  it.  But  in  Guildhall 
Yard,  as  regularly  as  the  morning  comes  round, 
there  is  a  sumptuous  spread  of  peas  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  Corporation.  It  was  not  always 
so;  but  some  years  ago  it  appears  a  mischievous 
person  was  taken  before  the  magistrate  in  the 
neighbouring  Court  for  cruelty  to  one  of  the  birds. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  question  of  ownership,  and,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  the  charge  was  dismissed, 
the  magistrate  holding  that  the  Corporation  had 
no  property  in  the  birds,  which  were,  in  fact,  wild 
birds.  Thereupon  a  humane  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council   proposed  that  henceforth  one  of 


their  own  officers  should  feed  them  regularly,  and 
thus  acquire  the  right  to  protect  them.  This  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  and  has  been  acted  upon  ever 
since.  Whether  the  law  of  the  matter  was  as 
good  as  the  intention  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Whether  the  first  pea  that  found  its  way  into  the 
crop  of  a  pigeon  at  the  City  expense  established  a 
proprietary  right  in  the  bird,  and  if  not  the  first, 
how  many  had  to  be  eaten  in  order  to  create  a 
legal  right,  would  be  a  nice  point  for  a  couple  of 
Chancery  lawyers  of  the  olden  type.  But  what- 
ever the  law  may  be,  the  pigeons  which  have 
grown  plump  in  Guildhall  Yard  on  Corporation 
peas  are  commonly  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the 
City  as  unquestionably  as  does  an  alderman  who 
has  grown  portly  on  Corporation  turtle  soup. 


Turkish  Jnitlcfl. 


A  traveller  in  Egypt,  in  (he  days  of  Mchemet  Ati,  sends  an 
extract  from  his  journal,  which  well  illustrates  the  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  Turkish  rulers  aver  th«  oppressed  Egyptian 
natives.  Almost  all  the  pashas  and  other  nobles  are  Turks. 
Here  is  the  extract,  which  awakens  a  painful  recollection  in 
-the  writer,  having  been  unwillingly  a  witness  of  wrong -doing, 
.and  unable  at  the  time  to  express  his  suspicions  as  to  the 
rogue  of  a  Greek  : — 

Boulak,  near  Cairo,  March  ijti,  1850.— Witnessed  to-day 
a  curious  specimen  of  Turkish  justice.  The  dahabieh,  in 
which  we  have  already  been  as  far  as  the  second  cataract, 
was,  with  its  crew  of  Arabs,  hired  from  the  Pasha  of  Boulak, 
and  is  his  property.  On  arriving  here  lost  evening,  our 
dragoman  and  caterer — a  Greek,  named  Constantine  V — 
declared  that  several  dozens  of  wine  hod  been  stolen  by  the 
boatmen,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  repaid  by  the  owner  of 
the  dnhaoich.     The  Arabs  stoutly  denied  the  accusation. 

"You  lie,  rascals  !  you  lie  !  "  vociferated  the  dragoman, 
"  and  shall  instantly  go  before  a  magistrate  !  " 

No  sooner'said  than  done.  So  we  all  forthwith  adjourned 
to  the  Hall  of  Justice,  where,  upon  a  divan,  sat  the  pasha 
himself,  in  magisterial  dignity. 

"  State  your  cose,"  he  said,  addressing  the  complainant. 

The  charge  Was  duly  repeated. 

"  Was  the  wine  in  a  lockfast  place,  and  had  you  the  key 
in  your  possessian  ?  " 

*'N-o." 

"Then  I  give  judgment  against  you.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  proof  that  the  liquor  was  purloined  by  the  crew." 

"  Oh,  Eftendi  1  ™  whined  Constantine,  "  the  value  of  the 
wine  doesn't  signify  ;  what  I  desire  is  that  my  good  patrons 
here  should  behold  strict  justice  executed  upon  the  guilty." 

"Ah  !  that  is  quite  another  affair,"  said  the  pasha,  blandly  ; 
viewing  matters  in  a  very  different  light  now  that  his  own 
pocket  was  not  to  be  laid  under  contribution,  but  glad  to  dis- 
play his  consequence  before  the  Franks.  "I  shall  at  once 
order  the  entire  crew  to  be  bastinadoed  I  " 

As  he  spoke  he  scrawled  some  words  upon  a  bit  of  paper, 
which  was  handed  to  an  attendant,  who  disappeared,  fol- 
lowed by  everybody  present,  to  the  Government  yard  for  boat- 
building.  There,  without  loss  of  lime,  several  officials 
proceeded  to  throw  the  unfortunate  Arabs,  face  downwards, 
on  the  ground,  and  to  scourge  the  soles  of  their  naked  feet 
with  bombaches,  or  whips,  made  of  a  solid  section  of  hippo- 
potamus hide. 

"  I  have  worked  hard  to  serve  Christians  once  !  "  cried 
one  of  the  victims,  "  but  never — no,  never  1— shall  I  do  so 

He  evidently  supposed  it  was  at  aiir  instigation  that  the 
1  acted ! 


,  firmly  but  kindly  insisted  on  helping  his  brother 
to  lie  in  the  proper  position  for  being  bastinadoed,  lest  that, 
by  resistance,  he  might  incur  a  severer  flogging. 
■    Ctntnlttibweci.  N. 


LAST    INSTRUCTIONS. 


Thai  no  compunctious  yiiiang)  of  uttn 

SJuke  my  fell  purpose" 

Shaitiptart. 
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V 


almost  the 
Voltaire  of 
Jewish  times 
[save  that  he 
never  really 
slipped  an- 
chor utterly, 
and  that  his 
sneer  is  ever 
more  sad  than 
cynical),  the 
wise,  foolish 
King  Solo- 
mon seems  to 
soften  and 
mellow  from 
his  bitter  view 
of  life  towards  the  end  of  his  sermon,  and  when 
he  has  settled  his  countenance  steadfastly  to 
contemplate  the  gladness  and  the  brightness  and 
the  fresh  hope  of  youth. 

But,  throughout  his  sermon,  how  more  than 
mournfully  the  Preacher  speaks  to  the  busy, 
mocking,  moaning,  madning,  hustling,  jostling, 
laughing,  shrieking,  hoping  and  despairing  mil- 
lions, from  his  pulpit  set  up  amongst  them,  in  the 
very  midst  of  Vanity  Fair!  It  is,  in  some  degree, 
St.  Paul  at  Athens  acted  beforehand.  There  are 
the  Temples  of  Jupiter,  of  Venus,  of  Mars,  of 
Plutus,  the  child  of  Irene,  of  Minerva ;  shrines  to 
Power,  to  Wisdom,  to  Fame,  to  Fortune,  and  to 
War,  to  Wealth,  the  offspring  of  Peace,  to  Beauty, 
to  Pleasure,  and  to  Earthly  Love.  But,  amid 
them  all,  there  was  the  confession  of  a  hollow 
void,  of  a  great  craving  want,  a  solitary  altar  "  TO 

THE  UNKNOWN  GOD." 

So  here,  in  this  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Preacher,  in  like  manner,  takes  the  worship  of  the 
world,  and  writes  above  every  temple  of  its  culture, 
and  upon  every  shrine  of  its  adoration,  "  Vanity 

OF  VANITIES  :   ALL  IS  VANITY  !  " 

And,  in  the  later  years,  as  each,  once  hopeful, 
now  disenchanted  and  bitter-hearted,  turns  away 
in  disgust  from  the  idol-altar  which  has  absorbed 
the  worship,  and  the  belief,  and  the  golden  hope 
of  the  spring,  and,  it  may  be,  the  summer,  pos- 
sibly part  of  the  autumn,  of  life — how  dear  is  this 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes  to  the  tongue,  as  an  armoury 
of  bitter  darts,  of  words  of  scom,  and  pointed 
epigrams. 

How  one  and  another  of  not  unkindly  moralists 
have  taken  up  the  echo  of  the  refrain  of  the  melan- 
choly, sated,  worldling  monarch, —  Vanilat  vanita- 
tum.  How,  especially  in  our  day,  Thackeray  used 
to  love  to  ring  the  changes  on  those  monoton- 
ously plaintive  bells. 

In  now  one  language,  now  another,  he  would 


repeat,  and  expand,  and  amplify  this  Preacher's 
bitter  text;  yet  too  much  content  to  dwell  upon 
the  disease  of  this  present  evil  world,  and  to  keep 
back  the  good  tidings  of  an  answer  to  earth's 
enigma,  an  antidote  to  her  bane. 

Thus  I  remember  to  have  read  a  poem  of  his, 
in  the  "Cornhill  Magazine,"  in  the  days  which 
have  joined  those  of  the  long  ago.  I  tried  to 
gospelise  the  mournful  sneer  of  the  poet,  and  to 
quiet  the  heave  and  passion  of  the  heart's  working 
waters  with  that  old  "Peace!  be  still."  Let  me 
give  here  Thackeray's  verses  and  my  attempted 
answer. 

His  lines  were  written  "between  a  page  by 
Jules  Janin,  and  a  poem  by  the  Turkish  ambas- 
sador ;  in  an  Album,  containing  the  autographs  of 
kings,  princes,  poets,  marshals,  musicians,  diplo- 
matists, statesmen,  artists,  and  men  of  letters  of 
all  nations."     "  How  spake"  (he  asks), 

"  How  spake,  of  old,  the  royal  seer? 
(His  text  is  one  I  lore  to  Heat  on.) 
This  life  of  ours,  he  said,  is  sheer 
Maiaietei  Matairttton, 

O  student  of  this  gilded  Book, 

Declare,  while  musing  on  ils  pages, 

If  truer  words  were  ever  spoke 
By  ancient  or  by  modem  sages  ? 

The  various  authors'  names  bnt  note, 

French,  Spanish,  English,  Russians,  Germans, 

And,  in  the  volume  polyglot, 

Sure  you  may  read  a  hundred  sermons  ! 

What  histories  of  life  are  here  I 

More  wild  than  all  romancers'  stories  ; 
What  wondrous  transformations  queer, 
What  homilies  on  human  glories ! 

What  theme  for  sorrow  or  for  scorn  I 
What  chronicle  of  Fate's  surprises — 

OF  adverse  Fortune  nobly  borne. 
Of  chances,  changes,  ruins,  rises 

Of  thrones  upset,  and  sceptres  broke, 

How  strange  a  record  here  is  written  ! 
Of  honours  dealt  as  if  in  joke, 

Of  brave  desert  unkindly  smitten. 

How  low  men  were,  and  how  they  rise! 

How  high  they  were,  and  how  they  tumble  1 

0  Vanity  of  vanities  1 

O  laughable,  pathetic  jumble  1 

Here,  between  honest  Janin '» joke 
And  his  Turk  Excellency's  firman, 

1  write  my  name  upon  the  book — 

[  write  my  name — and  end  my  sermon." 
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But  he  takes  up  his  parable  again,  and  preaches 
yet  further  on  the  same  cheery,  fascinating  text : 

"  O  Vanity  of  vanities  ! 

How  wayward  the  decrees  of  Fate  are ; 
How  very  weak  the  very  wise, 
How  very  small  the  very  great  are  t 

— ■  What  mean  these  stale  moralities, 

Sir  Preacher,  from  your  desk  you  mumble? 
'  Why  rail  against  the  great  and  wise, 

And  tire  us  with  youi  ceaseless  grumble  ? 

Pray  choose  us  out  another  text. 

O  man  morose  and  narrow-minded  1 
Come,  turn  the  page.' 

— I  read  the  next, 

And  then  the  next,  and  still  I  find  it 

Read  here  how  Wealth  aside  was  thrust, 

And  FoHy  set  in  place  exalted ; 
How  princes  fooled  in  the  dust, 

While  lackies  in  the  saddle  vaulted. 

Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past 
Since  David's  son,  the  sad  and  splendid. 

The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 

Upon  his  awful  tablet  penned  it, — 

Methinks  the  text  is  never  stale, 

And  life  is  every  day  renewing 
Fresh  comments  on  the  old,  old  tale 

Of  Folly,  Fortune,  Glory,  Ruin. 

Hark  to  the  Preacher,  preaching  still, 
He  lifts  his  voice  and  cries  his  sermon. 

Here,  at  St.  Peter's  at  Comhill, 
As  yonder  on  the  Mount  of  Hennon  ; 

For  you  and  me  to  heart  to  take 

(O  dear  beloved  brother  readers) 
To-day,  as  when  the  good  king  spake 

Beneath  the  solemn  Syrian  cedars." 

Now  here,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  emptiness 
of  the  world  stated,  but  the  fulness  which  came 
to  meet  the  void  left  out;  the  intense  acid  of 
the  sting,  without  the  alkali  of  the  remedy;  the 
adder's  bite,  but  not  the  sweet-oil  which  should 
soothe  its  throbbing  and  heal  its  venom.  So  the 
spirit  burned  within  me,  and,  for  lack  of  a  better, 
I  spake : 

"  O,  shadow  voice  of  that  old  lamentation, 

The  bankrupt- hearted  Hebrew  monarch's  moan, 
Why  gloom  the  air  with  tolling  iteration  ? 
Why  numb  our  hearts  with  ceaseless  monotone  ? 

Why,  echo  of  earth's  wisest  son  of  folly, 
Dwell  ever  on  that  single  minor  chord, 

And  (um  glad  tidings  into  melancholy. 
And  offer  cypress  to  thy  cradled  Lord  ? 

Why,  when  the  heavens  are  white  with  thronging  angels, 

Strew  earth  with  funeral-robes  their  steps  to  greet  ? 
Why  beat  on  skulls  reply  to  their  evangels, 
1  Now  Death  lies  vanquished  'ncath  the  victor's  feet  1 


Hast  thou  not  heard,  bast  thou  not  seen,  nor  read  it  I 
How  the  worn  Earth  in  expectation  waiteth,— 

Not  for  a  bubble  ; — for  Himself  hath  said  it, 
1  hat  He  who  made  ere  long  regeneratcth,  1 

The  whole  creation  is  in  groan  and  travail. 
The  great  new  birth  or  Nature  is  at  hand ; 

The  clue  is  ours  ; — O  let  us  watch  unravel 
The  perfect  order  the  Divine  hath  planned  t 

Wilt  thou  still  cry,  at  evensong  and  matin. 

Thy  burden,  '  All  is  vanity  and  loss  ! ' 
Still  write,  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

This  superscription  o'er  the  Saviour's  cross  ? 

Leave  the  sad  Hebrew  monarch's  mournful  tasking. 
Nor  blindly  draw  the  eurtain  back  again 

Before  the  mighty  answer  to  Earth's  asking, 
Prophets  and  kings  desired  to  see,  in  vain  1 

In  awe,  apart,  and  with  your  heart  communing. 
Be  still,  and  listen  for  the  accents  clear  ; 

Hush  that  jarred  cry,  that  waited  but  for  tuning, 
A  greater  far,  than  Solomon,  is  here  1 

A  hand  that  thrusts  back*  earth's  wild  tears  and  laughter, 
Raises  the  dead,  and  calms  the  demon-thrill ; 

A  voice  that  o'er  life's  troubled,  tossing  water 
Has  spoken,  '  Peace,  be  still !' 

For  us,  for  every  world-sick  heart,  'twas  Spoken.   Take  it. 
Brother,  this  ending  of  the  Preacher's  story : — 

Lo  !  David's  Son,  the  Sad  and  Loving,  spake  it. 
When  bowed  beneath  the  garden  olives  hoary  ! " 

And  indeed  that  old  Hebrew  "King  Ecclesiast" 
did  end  his  sermon  with  a  better  Evangel  than 
the  Evangel,  or  "  Dus-angel "  rather,  of  our 
modem  poetic  moralists.  He  gave  some  founda- 
tion to  rest  upon,  after  kicking  away  all  the 
rickety  scaffoldings  on  which  gazing  myriads 
stand  to  see  the  world's  shows.  He  did  not 
merely  mix  with  the  crowds,  to  laugh  a  bitter 
laugh  at  their  folly,  and  to  turn  on  his  heel  with  a 
gibe ;  or  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  which  hides  for 
each  the  secret  skeleton,  and  bid  them  pretend 
themselves  to  join  in  the  general  laugh  which 
followed  upon  the  exposure.  No,  he  touched, 
it  is  true,  the  glittering  world-bubbles  with  his 
remorseless  and  unwavering  wand,  but,  sorrowful 
to  see  the  colour  die  and  the  gleam  fade,  he  did, 
in  the  end,  point  to  the  source  from  which  the 
earth-spheres  borrowed  their  unreal  and  transitory 
light. 

"  Let  us  hear,"  he  says,  "  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

A  text  illustrated  afterwards  by  the  artist-pencil 
of  an  Apostle : 

"  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,"  It 
is  vanity,  the  promise  of  the  Spring.  Look  how 
the  heat  of  the  later  Summer  hath  burnt  up  the 
fields!  But  despair  not,  therefore  ;  beyond  insta- 
bility there  is  stability:  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
abideth  for  ever." 
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And  it  is  touching  to  see  how  the  bitter  view  of 
the  world-sated  king  does  mellow  towards  the 
end,  and  there  is  a  subscript  of  hope  to  his  cynical 
and  melancholy  sermon.  A  tenderer  twilight 
dusks  upon  the  broad  daylight  glare  of  his  pitiless 
exposures,  and  some  good  in  something,  some 
possibility  of  a  work  not  all  vanity,  is  allowed  ere, 
as  the  wail  of  some  lonely  wind,  the  weird  mourn- 
fulness  of  that  solitary  voice  dies  away. 

"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ; "  even  as  the 
Egyptians  are  wont  to  do  upon  old  over-brimmed 
Nile:  and  though  thy  good  sowing  seem  swallowed 
up,  and  to  leave  no  trace  at  all  in  the  sullen  ooze, 
yet  count  not  thy  loving  trust  thrown  away.  "  For 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  And  if  thy 
heart  be  full  of  love,  thy  life  cannot  choose  but 
be  full  of  blessing ;  even  as  "  if  the  clouds  be  full 
of  rain,"  they  must  "  empty  themselves  upon  the 
earth ; "  nor  pause  to  see  first  whether  the  plains 
be  of  grateful  vegetation  or  of  arid  sand,  whereon 
they  pour  their  "showers  of  blessing."  And  if  the 
tree  fell  northward,  in  a  cold,  ungrateful  quarter, 
or  southward,  to  a  more  genial  clime,  yet  there 
the  tree  lies,  and  abides,  a  secure  possession.  "  In 
the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be." 
And  he  bids  his  hearers  be  trustful,  and  to  commit 
themselves  to  ventures  of  kindliness.  Never  lose 
an  occasion,  "In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and 
in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand."  One  or 
the  other  sowing  may  prosper :  nay  (and  this  is 
wonderful  for  sardonic  Solomon),  possibly  both 
may  be  "alike  good."  And  he  owns  that  there 
was,  at  least  once,  a  sweetness  in  life ;  once,  in 
the  day  when  he  was  young,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  evil  yet  ungathered  for 
him.  "  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  But 
he  is  as  one  who  has  gazed  too  boldly  upon  the 
sun,  or  some  dazzling  lesser  light,  and  who,  turn- 
ing away,  sees  henceforth  a  blot  on  all  things. 
""Vanity  of  vanities!"  he  still  recurs  to  the  test. 
Even  "  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity."  Vanity 
all.  Whether  it  were  the  grosser  cup  of  sensual, 
or  the  more  refined  cup  of  intellectual,  indulgence, 
he  has  found  at  the  bottom  of  every  one  either 
gall  or  cinders. 

Wholly  he  cannot  keep  this  refrain  of  cynical 
thought  from  his  softened,  tenderer  contempla- 
tion of  even  the  young  in  their  gladness,  and 
glory,  and  winningness,  and  joy.  "  Rejoice,  O 
young  man,  in  thy  youth  1 "  Regard  not  my 
cynical  and  bitter  periods ;  let  them  not  make  the 
hands  bang  down  with  despair,  when  there  seems 
the  world  for  a  workshop,  nor  the  knees,  the 
"pillars  of  the  house,"  to  waver  feebly,  when  the 
race  is  scarce  begun  ;  the  spring  of  the  eager  start 
yet  recent,  and  all  crowns  of  glory  and  delight 
but  waiting  to  be  gained  1  Nay,  you  would  never 
pause  to  regard  me,  if  I  laid  hand  on  yotir  strong 
shoulder,  to  point  you  to  the  withered  heap  of 
mine  :  the  pile  of  "  garlands  dead  "  that  I  glow- 
ingly strove  after,  and  easily  won,  and  bitterly 
cast  aside  almost  "  before  they  were  withered. ' 
See  the  brown  rosebuds  in  them,  that  once  were 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  fresh  as  those  in  the 
love-crown  after  which  you  pant  and  strain ! 
Look  at  these  sere  laurel -wreaths,  dried  into  crisp 


tinder ;  at  these  of  myrtle  and  bay ;  at  these  of 
Springes  promise,  of  Summer's  glory,  of  Autumn's 
fniition.  Ah  !  you  have  shot  past  me  with  a  smile, 
and  shall  I  reproach  you  ?  Nay,  it  is  the  way  of 
life :  "  that  which  hath  been  shall  be  : "  and  how 
should  the  leaping  fire,  with  its  abundance  of 
fuel-store,  prognosticate  the  cooling  hearth  and 
the  smouldering  ashes  at  last  ? 

Still,  for  all  that,  take  a  warning  with  you,  not 
to  muddy,  but  to  clear,  life's  sparkling  stream  for 
you,  as  amid  your  glad  toil  you  stoop  to  drink 
abundantly.  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth."  But,  remember,  that  the  Day  of  God's 
Judgment  lies  beyond  it.  "Therefore  remove 
sorrow  from  thy  heart,  and  put  away  evil  from  thy 
flesh.  For" — I  must  have  my  last  saying  con- 
cerning it,  though  more  in  sorrow  and  tenderness 
than  in  sarcasm  and  bitterness  here — "  For  child- 
hood and  youth  are  vanity." 

Rejoice  1  Yes,  and  an  Apostle  echoes  the  in- 
vitation. Rejoice — ah  but,  he  gives  immediately 
the  gold-test  of  the  word  :  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
always,  and  (then)  again  I  say,  Rejoice ! "  So 
Solomon,  "  Rejoice" — yes,  by  all  means ;  although 
I— But  never  mind  my  miserable  experience : 
Rejoice : — nevertheless,  if  you  would  have  your 
rejoicing  a  planet,  and  not  a  falling  star,  put  away 
evil  from  thy  flesh,  remember  the  scrutiny  which 
awaits  your  young  thoughtless  hours  :  "  Remem- 
ber now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth," 
while  they  are  still  bright,  and  hopeful,  and  joyous ; 
"  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw 
nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them."  While  the  sky  is  blue  and  fair  above  thee, 
and  the  lights  of  thy  firmament  are  not  hid  by 
sullen  night  and  murky  gathering  clouds.  "While 
the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  be 
not  darkened,  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the 
rain," — instead  of  melting  away  easily  and  ten- 
derly into  the  azure  of  the  morning  sky. 

Rejoice,  only  consider  how  you  are  using  the 
rich  capital  with  which  you  start  in  life :  the 
abundant  portion  with  which  your  Father  hath 
dowered  you.  Let  not  your  investments  be  put 
out  at  large  present  interest,  but  with,  in  time, 
assured  loss  of  the  capital.  Let  not  your  sowing 
be  of  dragon's  teeth,  from  which  armed- enemies 
shall,  hereafter,  spring  up  to  attack  your  peace. 
Rejoice  now,  I  will  not  bar  you.  But — Look  on 
to  the  coming  years  1 

Thus  reading  and  musing  over  the  end  of  the 
sad  Preacher's  sermon,  I,  the  present  writer,  can- 
not but  call  to  mind  an  incident  which  befel  me, 
in  my  sojourn  for  a  night  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
A  friend,  for  I  seemed  at  once  admitted  to  that 
footing,  although  I  had  only  the  claim  of  that  first 
day's  acquaintance,  for  I  had  but  come  as  "  a 
guest  that  tarrieth  but  a  day,"  on  deputation  mis- 
sion work. 

And,  in  the  evening,  sitting  with  the  ladies,  and 
the  talk  being  of  children,  so  it  was,  that  a  photo- 
graphic album  was  produced.  For  some  one  of 
the  party  had  spoken  of  a  nephew  of  hers,  whose 
parents  had  determined  to  have  their  boy  every 
year,  from  that  of  his  birth,  photographed  for  their 
delight.  And  in  this  album,  sure  enough,  there 
the  little    fellow  was,  portrayed  in  the  different 
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stages   of   his  development,  from  one   year  to 
twelve. 

First,  the  infant,  smiling  and  crowing  in  bis 
nurse's  aims,  or,  rather,  in  a  yet  earlier  stage, 
lying  placidly  and  passively  on  the  mother's  lap. 
Then  short-coated ;  next,  in  frocks,  with  sturdy 
naked  legs,  and  naked  bust ;  then,  petticoats  dis- 
carded, white-trousered  half-way  down  the  leg,  and 
with  tunic;  then  knickerbockers;  then  the  fall 
trousers  and  the  Eton  jacket. 

It  was  an  interesting  panorama.  And  there 
was  no  hint  of  sadness  in  it,  for  it  was  but  a 
panorama  of  development  so  far,  with  future,  fuller 
development  waiting  in  the  coming  years.  From 
the  infant  to  the  merry  schoolboy.  Yet,  then, 
with  a  tinge  of  thought  coming  on  the  brow  of  the 
bonny  face.  At  twelve  years  old, — the  age  of  de- 
licious possibilities, — the  series  broke  off.  Child- 
hood had  but  attained  to  the  threshold  of  youth. 
The  age  of  conscious  growth  had  scarcely  yet 
been  reached  ;  far  less  the  years  of  conscious  de- 
cadence and  decay.  Time  wrote  no  wrinkle  on 
the  happy  brow : — and  here  the  book,  and  the 
story,  and  the  portrait  series  closed. 

Vet,  afterwards,  in  my  own  mind,  I  could  not 
but  continue  the  panorama  of  a  life,  even  to  the 
verge  of  sadness.  If  the  series  went  on  long  enough 
— what  then?  Twelve,  aye,  and  the  teens,  on  to 
twenty.  All  blithe  and  young  yet.  Thirty  ?  A  gra- 
vity on  the  bright  spring  face,  as  of  mature  summer. 
Forty  ?  A  deepening  mark,  here  and  there ;  no 
wrinkle  yet.  Fifty  ?  A  furrowed  brow,  and,  in  the 
hair,  the  "  churchyard  daisies"  (as  men  with  bitter 
levity  speak  of  grey  hairs)  thickening  on  the  head. 
Sixty:  Seventy:  Eighty:  gradations  of  care-stamped 
features ;  of  deep-sown  sorrow-lines ;  of  grooves 
cut  by  anxiety's  chisel ;  of  crow-feet  that  dried  tears 
have  channelled ;  of  patient  endurance  left  in  the 
dimness  of  the  eyes,  from  which  hapes  so  many 
and  so  vivid  winged  their  flight  these  long  years 
ago.  There  would  be  a  sadness,  a  very  deep  sad- 
ness, in  the  book  of  photographs,  if  it  indeed 
went  on  long  enough. 

The  smooth  glad  brow,  the  face  radiant,  because 
of  the  many  hopes  that  were  in  him,  and  because 
of  the  glory  of  life,  and  the  pleasantness  of  seeing 
the  sun.  And,  a  few  pages  on,  the  brow  of 
thought,  the  look  of  care,  glee,  gladness,  hope, 
for  this  world,  gone.  And,  at  best,  a  patient 
waiting  peace ;  at  worst,  a  furrowed  bitter  despair, 
-come  in  the  place  of  the  soncie  happy  faces  of 
those  cumulating  years  of  youth.  So  strong,  on 
this  page,  and,  it  may  be,  towards  the  end  of  this 
picture  history,  weakness  portrayed ;  the  firm-set 
mouth  falling  open  into  the  feeble  smile ;  the 
bright  keen  eyes  grown  wandering  and  lack  lustre. 
"Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion;  sans 
teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything." 

Well,  it  is  not  the  consideration  of  youth 
gone,  with  its  forces  and  its  joys  of  mere  being, 
that  saddens  the  heart  in  such  a  contemplation. 
No,  for  watting  Simeon,  and  divine  St.  John,  and 
many  another  saint  of  God,  have,  in  all  ages, 
found  the  end  of  this  life  rather  Hope's  birth  than 
its  grave ;  and  the  summit  they  had  toiled  so  far 
to  ascend,  indeed  but  a  hillock,  from  which  they 
■were  permitted  to  view  the  heights  of  the  Delect- 


able Mountains.  No,  it  is  not  the  loss  of  youth 
here  that  would  sadden  the  old  man  most,  in  con- 
templating, in  such  an  album,  the  pictured  his- 
tory of  his  own  lire,  -as  he  n eared  its  close. 

It  would  rather  be,  if  he  rightly  considered  of 
the  matter,  the  sad  remembrance  of  wasted  youth, 
of  lost  opportunities,  and  occasions  let  slip.  The 
thought  of  what  things,  even  at  the  best,  were, 
and  what  they  might  have  been ! 

Nor  need  we  wait  to  eighty  for  such  melancholy 
retrospect,  if  indeed  our  sowing  were  of  the  wind, 
and  our  reaping  of  that  intensified.  How  sad 
these  words  of  a  young  man  of  genius,  written  in 
bis  Bible:— 

"  When  I  received  this  volume  small, 
My  years  were  barely  seventeen, 
When  it  was  hoped  I  should  be  alt 
Which  once,  aim  1  I  might  have  been  1 

And  now  my  years  are  thirty-  live, 

And  every  mother  hopes  her  lamb, 
And  every  happy  child  alive, 

May  ncntrhe — what  now  I  am  !" 

Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth !  Yes,  hut 
be  sure  that  there  is  greater  pleasure,  even  here 
and  now,  in  passing  untouched  (which  has  to  be 
done)  the  sparkling  cup  of  sinful,  or  doubtful,  or, 
to  thee,  dangerous  delights.  There  is,  in  this, — 
bracing  to  the  mind  ;  the  approval  of  conscience : 
the  smile  of  God. 

And  though  there  be,  as  there  is,  reception  for 
the  penitent,  through  Christ  Jesus,  yet  pardon  is, 
after  all,  another  thing  than  praise.  And  the 
reception  of  the  prodigal  is,  when  all  has  been 
said,  a  very  different  return  from  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror. 

So  the  Preacher  ends  his  sermon.  "Let  us 
hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Fear 
God,  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man." 

"For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil." 


The  Boa- Constrictor, — Some  young  boa-constrictors  were 
hatched  last  year  at  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens.  In 
captivity  we  believe  it  is  seldom  that  all  the  offspring  arc 
reared.  They  attain  their  full  size  very  slowly.  When 
they  have  grown  to  n  great  length,  say  forty  feet,  tbey  must 


have  also  attained  a  very  great  age.  In  captivity  the  boa 
lays  about  thirty  eggs  ;  but  the  habits  cannot  be  well-known 
of  the  reptile  in  its  wild  condition.     A  boa-constrictor  arrived 


Brazil,  and  after  some  weeks,  upon  opening  the  o 
which  she  had  travelled,  a  confused  runs*  was  seen  in  front  of 
her.  It  proved  to  be  forty. young  snakes,  rolled  up  promts. 
cuously  together,  which,  on  being  disturbed,  took  refuge  un- 
der their  mother's  body.  They  were  transported  to  a  warm 
compartment,  duly  heated.  They  were  about  the  thickness 
of  a  linger,  of  a  paler  colour  than  their  parent,  but  all 
marked  with  similar  spots.  Three  little  snakes,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  get  at,  being  under  their  mother's  body,  were 
left  with  her  j  but  after  some  days  had  passeditwas  proposed 
to  remove  the  whole  number  to  another  Cage,  warmed  and 
arranged  for  them.  It  was  then  discovered  that  MM  little 
snake  was  dead,  crushed  down  upon  the  ground  under  its 
mother's  body,  the  other  two  were  nowhere  to  be  found— not 
a  trace  of  them  was  left,  and  it  was  therefore  concluded  that 
the  old  serpent  had  devoured  her  offspring. 


SIR    GARNET    WOLSELEY,    K.C.B. 


IFtvm  a  fhttoinfb  ly  Fra&Ut, 

[Sir  Garnet  Wolselev,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  Baron  Wolseley,  was  born  near  Dublin  in 
j  833,  the  son  of  Major  Wolseley,  in  the  25th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  entered  the  army  in  1851. 
He  served  with  the  8th  Foot  in  the  Burmese  War  of  that  year.  In  the  Crimea  he  won  distinction 
while  serving  with  the  90th  Light  Infantry.  At  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  he  took  part  also  in 
the  Chinese  campaign  of  i860.  In  1867  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  the  Red  River;  and  in 
1873  he  carried  the  Ashantee  War  to  a  successful  issue,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a 
grant  of  /"is, 000  for  his  "courage,  energy,  and  perseverance."  He  was  also  then  created  a  k.c.b. 
With  the  honours  that  crowded  upon  him  came  other  duties.  In  1874  he  was  sent  to  Natal  to 
administer  the  affairs,  and  his  services  were  again  called  into  requisition  there  in  the  settlement  of 
Zululand  at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  Administrator  of  the  Island  ot 
Cyprus.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  in  Egypt  he  was  holding  the  office  of  Quartermaster-General. 
The  celerity  with  which  he  brought  the  recent  campaign  to  a  close  gives  him  higher  historical  rank 
than  any  of  his  previous  achievements.] 


THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER. 


THE  British  soldier,  perhaps,  never  bore  so  high 
a  character  as  now.  Reluctant  as  we  are  to 
admit  the  dire  necessity  of  war,  it  is  gratifying 
when  a  general  like  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  at  the 
close  of  a.  campaign,  praises  not  only  the  gallantry 
of  his  men  in  the  field,  but  their  good  conduct  in 
camp  and  quarters.  Civilians  will  be  interested 
at  the  present  time  in  some  account  of  the  soldier's 
ordinary  routine  life. 

The  recruiting  sergeant,  so  long  a  familiar  figure 
in  fact  and  fiction,  has  lost  much  of  his  import- 
ance in  these  latter  days.  The  system  of  recruit- 
ing for  the  Line  is  now  largely  carried  on  at  the 


new  brigade  depdts,  and  by  the  aid  of  advertise- 
ments. Every  recruit  has  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions, the  most  important  being,  whether  he  is 
married  ?  or  belongs  to  any  regiment  P  or  is  an 
apprentice  ?  and  whether  he  has  ever  served  in 
the  army  or  navy  P  He  has  also  to  pass  a  doctor's 
examination,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether 
he  is  what  the  insurances  cail  "  a  good  life." 

Should  the  recruit  select  an  Infantry  regiment 
he  enlists  for  seven  years  with  "the  colours" 
(regular  forces),  and  for  five  years  with  the  "  Army 
Reserve."  If  for  the  Royal  Engineers  he  enlist* 
for  eight  years  and  four  years  respectively ;  and  if 
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for  the  Cavalry  he  engages  to  serve  eight  years  in 
the  regular  forces,  and  then  to  pass  for  four  years 
into  the  Army  of  Reserve,  but  he  can,  if  he  pleases, 
enlist  for  twelve  years  army  service.  At  -  the 
commencement  of  his  twelfth  year  of  service 
with  the  "  colours "  he  can,  if  well  conducted, 
and  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  his  com- 
manding officer  considers  his  further  services 
are  desirable,  re-engage  for  an  additional  nine 
years  with  the  "  colours,"  so  as  to  make  a  total  of 
twenty-one  years'  service,  when  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  pension  for  life  of  from  eightpence  to 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  and  ceases  to 
be  a  soldier.  Should  he  happen  to  be  serving 
abroad  when  any  of  his  periods  of  engagement 
expire,  he  is  sent  free  of  expense  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one 
years*  service  he  wishes  to  continue  in  the  army, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  but  ne  can  at  any 
time  after  obtain  his  discharge  by  giving  three 
months'  notice  to  his  commanding  officer. 

A  few  years  ago  the  soldier  often  commenced 
his  career  somewhat  heavily  in  debt  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  part  of  his  outfit ;  but  now  he 
receives,  free  of  charge,  a  kit  containing  flannel 
shirts,  gloves,  stockings,  a  comb,  hair-brush, 
knife,  fork,  shaving-brush,  a  pair  of  boots,  etc., 
etc.  He  also  receives  his  uniform.  These  articles 
are  kept  up  at  his  own  cost,  but  every  year  he 
receives  two  suits  of  clothing  and  two  pairs  of 
boots.  If  in  the  Infantry  he  receives  only  one 
suit.  Thus  he  enters  military  life.  When  a  sol- 
dier receives  his  first  outfit  he  is  given  a  number, 
which  he  retains  throughout  his  service,  and 
which  is  always  before  his  eyes,  for  is  it  not  indeli- 
bly imprinted  upon  every  article  of  his  kit  ? — not 
even  his  shaving-brush  and  razor  escaping.  How- 
ever, the  "number  invention," a  very  old  one, is  a 
food  idea,  for  although  any  number  of  John 
oneses  may  enter  a  regiment  or  corps,  there  can 
*>nly  be  one  John  Jones  No.  1,250,  shall  we  say, 
any  other  John  Jones  being  identified  by  a  dif- 
ferent number.  Soldiers,  though  there  are  excep- 
tions, are  usually  careful  of  their  clothes,  and 
spend  little  upon  their  dress. 

The  life  of  a  soldier  is  in  these  days  pleasant 
enough,  and  is  certainly,  as  an  Irishman  remarked 
to  the  writer,  a  '  fine  situation  in  time  of  pace." 
The  barracks  are  the  soldier's  home,  and  his  daily 
avocations,  although  they  savour  somewhat  of 
routine,  are  varied  by  many  duties.  At  the  outset 
of  his  career  be  has  a  good  deal  to  learn,  and  the 
Royal  Engineers,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties, 
go  through  a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  throwing 
up  field  works,  making  gabions  and  fascines,  and 
constructing  and  repairing  temporary  bridges. 
They  also  learn  pontooning  and  mining,  and 
those  who  have  an  aptitude  study  printing,  tele- 
graphy, and  photography. 

The  round  of  a  clock  in  a  garrison  town  runs 
pretty  much  as  follows.  The  men  rise  about 
6  a.m.  to  the  shrill  note  of  bugles.  After  dress- 
ing, and  making  the  room  tidy — putting  beds  in 
order,  taking  care  to  fold  the  sheets  and  blankets 
after  the  prescribed  fashion — they  sit  down  about 
8  a.m.  to  breakfast ;  coffee  and  bread  are  the 
principal  components.    LThe  barrack-rooms  are 


then  left  in  charge  of  the  "  cook's  mate,"  or  orderly 
man,  who  puts  everything  in  place,  and  the  other 
soldiers  busy  themselves  in  polishing  their  rifles, 
cleaning  their  belts,  accoutrements,  ate,  and  then 
fall  in  (about  9.30  or  10  a.m.)  upon  the  parade  for 
morning  drill. 

If  recruits,  they  learn  marching,  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  bayonet  exercise,  and  setting-up  drill ;  if  old 
soldiers,  they  usually  practise  marching,  company 
and  battalion  movements,  etc. 

Artillerymen  have  special  gun-drill,  and  the 
Royal  Engineers  (recruits  excepted)  are  employed 
a  great  deal  upon  Government  works  after  they 
have  learned  their  drill. 

About  noon  the  men  sit  down  to  a  dinner  of 
meat  and  potatoes.  The  Government  daily  allow- 
ance is. three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat — un- 
cooked, and  including  bone — and  one  pound  of 
bread.  Vegetables  and  groceries  are  purchased 
by  the  soldiers.  Abroad,  one  pound  of  meat  is 
given.  It  seems  a  pity  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality, 
but, being  supplied  by  "contract,"  the  price  is  often 
only  about  6i</.  to  qd.  a  pound,  though  the  market 
price  for  really  good  meat  is  unfortunately  rarely 
under  rorf.  or  ir. 

Complaints  are  occasionally  made  to  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  soldiers  at  meal  times 
and  ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  if  their  food 
is  good,  but  the  soldiers  are  usually  satisfied  with 
their  meals,  and  leave  nothing  but  empty  plates 
and  bones,  the  latter  falling  to  the  share  of  the 
numerous  dogs  that  hang  about  the  barracks.  We 
have  been  told  of  a  Roman  Catholic  soldier  who 
on  Fridays  would  not  eat  his  dinner,  and  the 
officer  on  duty  noticing  one  day  his  repast  cool- 
ing on  his  plate,  and  the  owner  sitting  on  the  side 
of  his  bed  instead  of  at  table  with  his  comrades, 
suggested  that  the  dinner  should  be  given  to 
them,  but  it  was  explained  that  although  the 
Roman  Catholic  would  not  eat  meat  on  Fridays 
at  noon,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  a  little  after 
midnight  and  then  devouring  the  cold  dinner,  so 
that  by  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  he  had  eaten  as 
much  meat  as  his  Protestant  comrades. 

This  incident  occurred  at  Woolwich  many  years 
ago,  and  was  related  to  the  writer  by  an  officer 
wno  was  present.  We  believe  now  that  Roman 
Catholic  soldiers  have  a  perpetual  dispensation  to 
eat  meat  on  Fridays. 

The  men  spend  a  portion  of  their  afternoons  in 
drill,  rifle  practice,  or  in  something  useful,  and  do 
what  they  please  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  About 
four  or  five  o'clock  the  evening  meal  appears,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  tea  and  bread. 

In  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  and  in  Cavalry 
regiments  the  daily  work  is  more  severe.  The 
men  often  rise  about  5.30  a.m.,  and  soon  after 
proceed  to  the  stables,  where  they  minister  to  the 
wants  of  their  steeds,  give  a  polish  to  their  horse 
equipments,  which  are  always  kept  in  capital 
order,  and  clean  the  stables.  Breakfast  follows, 
and  when  that  important  meal  has  been  dispatched, 
it  is  probably  half-past  eight.  Soon  afterwards, 
but  often  before  breakfast,  they  boot  and  saddle 
for  their  morning  ride  of  about  two  hours. 

After  their  return  they  brush  np  their  rooms, 
and  a  little  before  noon  proceed  at  trumpet  call 
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to  the  stables,  and  busy  themselves  there ;  and, 
unless  there  be  some  parade  or  review,  they  have 
the  afternoon  pretty  much  to  themselves.  At  six 
p.m.  the  horses  are  put  to  bed,  and  once  more 
the  horsemen  are  at  liberty. 

During  the  evening,  in  both  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
barracks,  a  variety  of  military  calls  upon  trumpets 
or  bugles  are  added  to  the  other  noises  which 
generally  are  borne  upon  the  evening  air,  remind- 
ing the  soldiers  how  the  time  is  going,  for  at  10  p.m. 
they  are  obliged  to  be  in  their  barracks  to  answer 
to  their  names,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they 
are  expected  to  be  in  bed,  and  all  fires  and  lights 
extinguished.  Of  course  there  are  the  sentries  who 
do  not  go  to  bed,  but  walk  steadily  up  and  down  or 
stand  at  their  posts — a  terror  to  those  of  their 
comrades  who  have  been  on  the  "spree"  and 
who  would  gladly  march  off  to  their  rooms  and 
tumble  into  bed.  One  of  the  most  trying  duties 
of  a  soldier  is  sentry  duty  at  night — so  the  doctors 
say.  and  we  suppose  they  are  right. 

However,  this  duty  is  only  performed  by  a  pri- 
vate ;  and  as  a  steady,  intelligent,  and  industrious 
man  is  soon  promoted,  it  is  very  much  in  the 
power  of  individuals  to  command  their  own  posi- 
tion and  comfort. 

Even  all  privates  do  not  go  on  sentry.  There 
are  the  officers'  servants,  who  only  go  on  sentry 
when  their  masters  are  on  guard,  and  whose 
occupations,  though  constant,  are  light,  and  have 
plenty  of  time  to  lounge  about,  gossip,  and  smoke 
their  pipes.  There  are  also  the  soldier  clerks, 
who  fill  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  copy  all  sorts 
of  letters,  but  who  keep  their  heads  clear  for  work 
all  day  by  lying  in  bed  all  night. 

Life  on  board  ship  is  not  popular  with  soldiers. 
If  the  regiment  be  ordered  abroad,  the  Horse 
Guards  and  Admiralty  arrange  for  conveyance, 
probably  by  a  troop-ship — a  steamer  under  man- 
of-war  regulations.  Once  on  board,  a  soldier  is 
allotted  to  a  mess,  and  has  a  hammock  served  ont 
to  him.  His  duties  on  board  the  "trooper"  differ 
widely  from  those  on  shore  ;  the  early  scrubbing 
of  decks,  pulling  heavy  wet  ropes,  and  keeping 
watch,  are  not  interesting  to  him.  His  hammock 
is  at  first  a  source  of  trouble.  He  must  sling  it 
at  night  and  unsling  it  in  the  morning,  carry  it 
up  on  deck,  and  fold  it  up  in  a  particular  way.  At 
night  it  is  not  an  easy  experiment,  especially  if  he 
has  long  legs,  stowing  himself  away  comfortably 
in  its  folds. 

He  frequently  longs  for  his  barrack-room  with 
its  iron  bedstead,  and  misses  and  moums  over  the 
want  of  other  shore  comforts — the  canteen  and 
re  creation -room  and  ground.  He  also  laments 
the  loss  of  the  maidens  before  whose  admiring 
eyes  he  was  wont  to  air  his  new  uniform.  How- 
ever, he  is  well  fed  on  board  ship.  His  rations 
include  tinned  and  salted  meat,  flour,  raisins, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  preserved  potatoes,  etc. 

The  soldier's  pay  is  an  interesting  question, 
though  by  no  means  a  simple  one,  and  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement  will  elucidate  the  question, 
showing  the  Weekly  Pay,  or  allowance,  of  a  private 
soldier  of  each  branch  of  the  army.  It  is  taken 
from  the  New  Pay  Warrant  and  New  Clothing 
Warrant. 
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thins,  flannel*,  hair-cutting,  barrack  domafieE.  and  generally  a  library 
tbeioldier.    It  u  iHtknon  if  medial  attendance  awrimated. 

Before  the  Crimean  War,  medals  were  rare  in 
the  army,  afterwards  they  were  plentifully  distri- 
buted, some  being  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
English,  French,  Turkish,  and  Sardinian  for  that 
campaign. 

The  first  medal  ever  granted  was  bestowed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  to  those  engaged  in 
"  forlorn  hopes."  The  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
army  at  Dunbar  was  commemorated  by  gold  and 
silver  medals  being  presented  to  the  victorious 
army,  and  a  medal  was  also  given  in  remembrance 
of  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden.  Many  years  after 
the  battle  was  fought,  one  was  given  for  Waterloo. 
The  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam 
received  a  medal  attached  to  a  yellow  riband,  and 
the  42nd  Regiment  had  a  silver  medal  specially 
conferred  for  the  exploit  of  capturing  a  standard 
from  Napoleon's  "  Invincible  Legion"  at  the 
Battle  of  Alexandria. 

The  Peninsular  Campaign,  the  Kaffir  War,  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  Chinese  Wars,  the  Abyssinian  and 
Ashanti  and  Zulu  Campaigns,  are  all  kept  in 
remembrance  by  medals. 

A  small  sum  is  annually  voted  to  supply  good 
conduct  medals  and  gratuities  of  /*5  to  soldiers 
of  long  service  and  meritorious  conduct. 

These  are  limited  by  the  grant,  and  therefore 
all  soldiers,  though  they  may  have  the  necessary 
qualification,  do  not  obtain  the  coveted  prize  till 
their  turn  comes.  There  is  also  the  bronze  Vic- 
toria Cross  for  deeds  of  valour  in  a  campaign,  the 
silver  medal  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field, 
and  the  silver  medal  (with  small  annuity)  occa- 
sionally granted  for  distinguished  or  meritorious 
service,  and  also  the  "  Albert "  medal. 

Small  money  prizes  are  given  for  good  artillery 
practice  and  rifle  shooting. 

The  soldier  is  housed  at  small  cost,  either  in 
hospital,  barracks,  or  prison.  Should  any  of 
those  buildings  be  bumed,  it  signifies  nothing  to 
him,  provided  he  is  not  burned  also.  Even  his 
clothes  may  be  destroyed  for  all  he  cares,  for 
under  such  circumstances  he  is  provided  with  a 
fresh  supply  at  the  public  expense. 
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During  the  period  the  Army  of  Occupation  was 
quartered  in  Paris  (1815)  a  malignant  disease 
raged  among  the  troops,  and  many  died.  The 
danger  of  removing  the  dead  from  the  hospitals 
to  the  "  mortuaries  "  was  considered  to  warrant 
those  employed  on  the  duty  being  paid  five  shil- 
lings for  every  corpse  removed.  A  half-drunken 
"soldier  once  nearly  turned  this  salutary  regulation 
to  a  purpose — let  us  hope  peculiar  to  himself. 
Feeling  very  thirsty,and  findinghis  pockets  empty, 
he  suddenly  recollected  the  five  shilling  grant. 
He  walked  into  an  hospital  and  carefully  scanned 
the  patients ;  but  though  many  were  dangerously 
ill,  none  were  dead.  The  rascal,  however,  was 
determined  to  earn  his  money,  and  going  to  the 
bedside  of  a  man  apparently  near  his  end,  threw 
him  over  his  shoulders  and  carried  him  off.  Pass- 
ing down  stairs  with  his  burden,  to  him  appeared 
the  doctor,  and  the  following  remarkable  dialogue 
ensued : — 

Doctor. — Where  are  you  taking  that  man  ? 

Soldier. — To  the  dead-house,  sir. 

Doctor. — Why,  he  is  not  dead. 

Soldier. — Oh !  yes  he  is,  sir. 

Patient,  in  a  feeble  voice. — No,  I  am  not  dead, 
sir. 

Soldier. — Don't  believe  him,  sir,  don't  believe 
him,  he  is  the  biggest  liar  in  the  whole  regiment. 

Doctor.  Take  him  back,  you  rascal,  and  keep 
out  of  my  way. 

Let  us  hope  the  incident  will  not  be  repeated 
while  the  Army  of   Occupation  is  quartered    in 

An  important  matter  is  the  regulation  respect- 
ing soldiers'  marriages.  Only  four  out  of  every 
hundred,  second  corporals  and  corporals  included, 
are  permitted  to  have  wives,  but  two-thirds  of  the 
sergeants  are  allowed  to  be  married,  and  all 
staff  sergeants  and  warrant-officers.  This  limited 
number  pleases  neither  the  soldiers  nor  their 
female  admirers,  and,  in  consequence,  marriages 
are  constantly  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
commanding  officer,  and  much  misery  results. 

There  are  many  benevolent  persons  in  England 
whose  money  is  directed  to  the  support  of  th« 
charitable  institutions  which  grace  the  country, 
but  there  is  not  one  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the 
soldier's  wife,  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
world  when  her  husband  is  ordered  on  foreign 
service,  and  is  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  often  a 
numerous  family,  behind.  We  have  seen  the 
powers  of  the  Model  Lodging-Houses  in  pro- 
viding comfortable  homes  for  a  portion  of  the 
respectable  poor  of  London,  and  we  believe  hun- 
dreds of  those  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  witness 
the  daily  struggles  of  the  poverty-stricken  soldier's 
wife  would  cordially  lend  their  aid  to  the  erection 
of  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  at 
least  tome  few  deserving  soldiers'  families,  prefer-. 
ence  being  given  to  the  most  needy  and  most 
deserving  cases. 

The  efforts  made  by  Prince  and  Princess  Edward 
of  Saxe  Weimar  to  ameliorate  the  occasional  hard- 
ships incidental  to  the  life  of  a  soldier's  wife  in 
the  garrison  of  Portsmouth,  may,  it  is  hoped, 
awaken  responsive  chords  in  other  garrison  towns 
in    the     United    Kingdom.      Miss    Robinson's 


too  well  known  to  need  notice 


"  Homes  " 
here. 

When  we  say  only  four  per  cent,  are  permitted 
to  have  wives,  we  mean  that  only  that  number  are 
allowed  to  embark  with  their  husbands  for  foreign 
service.  Those  above  that  number  who  have 
married  with  leave  are  allowed  to  live  with  their 


are  not  permitted  to  have  their  wives  in  barracks, 
or  to  participate  in  any  of  the  advantages  allowed 
by  regulation  to  "  married  soldiers." 

British  soldiers  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
commanded  by  gentlemen,  and  led  by  men  they 
can  honour  and  respect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
under  the  new  system  of  "  Non- purchase,"  such 
men  may  always  be  forthcoming.  Some  officers 
wonderfully  combine  mental  and  bodily  powers  of 
no  ordinary  kind  with  great  and  commanding 
capacity,  also  extensive  military  knowledge,  both 
from  study  and  experience.     Men  of  this  stamp 


invariably  maintain  ascendency  over  those  1 
whom  they  are  in  frequent  contact.  A  command- 
ing-officer ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
his  regiment.  He  is,  by  his  position,  invested 
with  authority  that  renders  him  responsible  to  his 
sovereign  and  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  order,  and  a  proper  system  of  economy, 
and  every  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
soldier  under  his  command  ought  lo  assist  him  to 
the  utmost. 

The  power  of  discipline  over  men  of  every 
shade  of  temperament  and  opinion  renders  many 
a  soldier  a  useful  member  of  society  when  ho 
leaves  the  army,  and  induces  habits  of  cleanliness, 
self-reliance,  and  respect,  which  materially  aid 
him  in  obtaining  situations  in  civil  life. 

Infantry  regiments,  in  place  of  being  known  by 
numbers,  are  now  known  as  territorial  regiments, 
and  consist  of  four — in  some  cases  of  five — batta- 
lions. The  Rifle  Brigade  absorbs  nine  Line  and 
Militia  battalions..  Specimen  cases  are  as  follows. 
The  Black  Watch  consists  now  of  four  battalions — 
the  4ind  Highlanders,  the  73rd  Regiment,  the 
Royal  Perth  Militia,  and  a  4th  battalion  (not  yet 
formed).  The  Royal  Irish  territorial  regiment 
consists  now  of  five  battalions — the  1st  and  2nd 
Battalions  1 8th  Foot,  the  Wexford  Militia,  the 
North  Tipperary  Militia,  and  the  Kilkenny  Militia. 
But  this  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  here  suffi- 
ciently discussed. 


Americas  Ladles  in  Europe.  —  "Harper's  Bazar"  state* 
that  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Queen  Victoria  for 
the  last  thirty  years  is  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Van  tier 
Weyer ;  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Lady  Manileville,  Lady 
Anglesey,  Lady  Harcontl,  Lady  John  Lister  Kaye,  Lady 
Femior-Hesketh,  and  Lady  Colin  Campbell  are  all  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  PHncesse  de  Lynar,  of  Berlin,  came  from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio ;  the  Princesse  de  Noc'r,  a  cousin  of  Victoria  by 
marriage  and  sister-in-law  of  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, was  a  Miss  Lee,  of  New  York;  the  Uuchessa  Laute 
dclla  Noveie  was  a  Miss  Davis ;  the  Princcsse  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  the  Duchesse  de  Praslin,  and  the  Roman  Princesses 
Cenci,  Braaciccio,  and  Giustmiani  are  also  Americans  ;  while 
the  crown  of  Holland,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  refused  five  years  ago  by  an  Amer"  '  ' 
Paris,  [This  paragraph  is  no  doubt  specially  ii 
republican  readers.] 


ELECTRICITY    AND    ITS    USES. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  already  been  done  in  the 
employment  of  electricity  for  curative  pur- 
poses, especially  in  surgery ;  but  the  whole 
subject  is  unfortunately  surrounded  by  that  umbra 
of  mystery  in  which  the  quack  takes  refuge. 
There  are  signs,  however,  of  a  more  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  future,  and  even 
now  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  The 
slight  shocks  given  by  intermittent  currents  when 
passed  through  the  body  have  long  been  em- 
ployed effectively  to  stimulate  the  nerves  in  cases 
of  paralysis  or  feeble  action,  and  to  reduce  watery 
tumours.  By  producing  a  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  they  have  also  been  used  to 
revive  the  breathing  in  persons  rescued  from 
drowning.  Muscular  contraction  by  the  current 
was  observed  as  long  ago  as  1678,  by  Sevammer- 
dam,  who  showed  it  by  the  example  of  a  frog's 
limbs  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  by  means  of 
dissimilar  metals,  a  discovery  which  was  after- 
wards made  again  by  Professor  Galvani.  To 
produce  the  contraction  the  current  must  traverse 
lengthwise  a  portion  of  the  nerve  controlling  the 
muscle  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  if  the  cur- 
rent flows  as  it  were  from  the  brain  along  the 
muscle,  it  affects  the  motor  nerve  on  making  the 
circuit  and  the  sensory  nerve  on  breaking  the 
circuit,  whereas  if  the  current  is  sent  along  the 
muscle  towards  the  brain  the  sensory  nerve  is 
affected  on  making  the  circuit  and  the  motor 
nerve  on  breaking  it.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  direction  in  which  the  nervous  energy 
travels  through  these  nerves. 

The  intermittent  currents  used  in  this  way  are 
generally  produced  by  the  induction  coil  or  by  a 
small  magneto- electric  machine.  The  coil  is 
illustrated,  in  its  single  form,  in  Fig.  5,  and  con- 
sists of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  (c)  forming  a 
"  core  "  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  stoat  insulated 
copper  wire  of  a  few  turns.  This  short  coil  of 
low  resistance  is  termed  the  "primary"  circuit, 
and  the  current  from  a  voltaic    battery  of,  say, 


several  Grove  or  Bunsen  cells,  is  sent  through  it. 
Enclosing  it,  however,  is  a  second  coil,  consisting 
of  a  great  many  turns  of  very  fine  insulated  wire. 
This  long  coil  of  high  resistance  is  termed  the 


"secondary"  circuit ;  and  whenever  the  primary  cir- 
cuit is  closed  a  momentary  inverse  current  of  high 
electro-motive  force  is  induced  in  the  neighbouring' 
Secondary  circuit  through  the  mass  of  insulator 
between  them.  This  current  is  in  the  reverse 
direction  to  the  battery  current  in  the  primary,  but 
as  it  is  only  momentary  it  simply  produces  a  spark. 
When,  however,  the  circuit  of  the  primary  is  again 
opined,  another  momentary  current  is  induced  in 
the  secondary  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current 
which  had  flowed  in  the  primary,  and  another 
spark  is  produced.  By  keeping  up  this  opening 
and  closing,  or  "  make  "  and  "  break  "  action,  in 
the  primary,  a  succession  or  stream  of  sparks  can 
be  obtained  from  terminals  (t  t')  of  the  secondary 
circuit.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic interruptor  of  the  current  in  the  primary 
circuit.  The  usual  interruptor  consists  of  a  ham- 
mer-head of  iron  (1)  supported  by  a  steel  spring 
opposite  one  end  of  the  iron  core  of  the  coil,  and 
resting  on  a  platinum  con  tact- spring  (s).  The 
current  enters  the  primary  through  the  contact 
thus  made,  and,  magnetising  the  core,  attracts  the 
iron-head  away  from  the  spring,  thus  breaking  the 
circuit  of  the  primary.  The  magnetism  of  the 
core  thereupon  ceasing,  the  iron-head  swings  back 
again  into  contact  with  the  spring  and  re- 
establishes the  circuit  of  the  primary  when  the 
same  action  is  repeated. 

In  order  to  suppress  the  sparks  produced  on 
"making"  the  primaryand  leave  those  produced  on 
breaking  it  predominate,  a  small  currency,  such  as 
we  have  described  in  a  previous  paper,  is  connected 
across  the  ends  of  the  primary  circuit.  This  has 
the  effect  of  causing  a  gradual  rather  than  a 
sudden  rush  of  current  into  the  primary  on  making, 
and  a  very  sudden  stoppage  of  the  current  on 
breaking ;  both  effects  favouring  the  predominance 
of  the  secondary  sparks  on  breaking. 

In  order  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  battery- 
current  at  pleasure,  or  stop  it  altogether,  M. 
Ruhmkorff,  whose  induction  coils  are  the  most 
perfect,  devised  a  small  commutator  (r),  in  which 
the  battery-poles  are  connected  to  two  cheeks  of 
brass  on  the  opposite  sides  of  an  ivory  barrel 
mounted  on  an  axle  between  two  springs  which 
press  upon  them  and  are  connected  to  the  ends 
of  the  primary  circuit.  When  by  means  of  a  small 
handle  the  barrel  is  turned  so  as  to  change  the 
cheeks  in  contact  with  the  springs,  the  current 
is  reversed,  and  when  it  is  turned  so  as  to  bring 
the  springs  in  contact  with  the  ivory  instead,  the 
current  is  cut  off. 

The  magneto -electric  machines  used  to  generate 
intermittent  currents,  which  yield  a  stream  of 
sparks,  are  generally  composed  of  horseshoe  Steel 
magnets  (m.  Fig.  6)  with  bobbins  of  wire  (b) 
rotated  by  hand  in  front  of  their  poles,  and  fitted 
with  handles  (h  h)  connected  to  the  coils  in  such 
a  way  that  the  patient  can  take  the  current  in  that 
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way  through  his  frame.    A  great  variety  of  elec- 
trodes for  applying  the  current  to  different  parts 


of  the  hody  are,  however,  constructed,  some  being 
formed  of  damp  sponge  or  pith. 

Such  magneto-electric  generators,  and  others 
in  which  the  spark  is  produced  by  the  sudden 
wrenching  of  the  bobbins  away  from  the  poles  of 
the  magnets,  are  employed  as  mine-exploders  in 
blasting  operations  and  torpedo  work.  In  this 
case  the  explosive  material  is  fired  by  the  spark 
passing  between  two  metal  points  placed  in  the 
mass;  but  mines  are  also  fired  by  means  of  a  fuse 
which  is  ignited  by  the  passage  of  a  battery- 
current  through  a  medium  of  high  resistance, 
such  as  a  fine  platinum  wire,  so  as  to  heat  it  red- 
hot. 

Fine  platinum  wires,  rendered  incandescent  by 
the  electric  current  after  the  manner  of  an  electric 


lamp,  are  also  employed  in  surgery  to  excise 
morbid  flesh,  the  white-hot  wire  not  only  cutting 
away  the  diseased  part,  but  cauterising  the  wound 
and  preventing  loss  of  blood  from  the  operation. 
In  such  cases  the  current  is  usually  supplied  by  a 
voltaic  battery  or  a  charged  accumulator,  as  in 
Fig  7,  where  (A)  is  the  accumalator  being  charged 
by  another  battery  (v),  and  (f)  is  the  fine  wire 
rendered  white-hot.  Tiny  electric  lights,  too,  pro- 
duced by  the  incandescence  of  a  platinum  wire 
are  used  by  dentists  to  illuminate  the  cavities  of  de- 
cayed teeth,  and  others  enclosed  in  little  balls  of 
glass  have  actually  been  introduced  into  the 
stomach  so  as  to  illuminate  the  walls  and  reflect  an 
image  of  their  appearance  up  a  pipe  running  out 
of  the  mouth  for  the  surgeon's  examination. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to  de- 


scribe in  detail  all  the  minor  applications  of  elec- 
tricity now  in  vogue  ;  but  one  or  two  more  remain 
to  be  mentioned  before  concluding  the  present 
series  of  papers. '  The  incandescent  platinum 
wire  we  have  just  referred  to  is  also  used  to  light 
petroleum  lamps,  and  the  spark  has  been  utilised 
in  lighting  rows  of  gas  jets  automatically  by  simply 
passing  it  through  each  jet  in  turn.  The  lamp- 
lighter for  domestic  use  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  and 


consists  of  a  small  box  (h)  containing  a  voltaic 
battery  which,  on  pressing  a  key  (k),  sends  a  cur- 
rent through  a  platinum  wire  (w)  brought  close 
to  the  wick  of  the  lamp  or  candle  wet  with  petro- 
leum. The  incandescent  wire  of  course  ignites 
the  petroleum  and  lights  the  lamps.  At  the  Paris 
Electrical  Exhibition  there  were  also  on  view  gas- 
lighters  on  this  principle  which  took  the  form  of 
a  long  pole  with  the  platinum  wire  at  one  end  and 
a  small  battery  at  the  other.  On  pressing  the 
battery  key  the  current  flowed  by  wires  inside  the 
pole  to  the  wire  and  thus  lighted  the  gas  to  which 
it  was  applied. 

In  the  science  of  meteorology  electricity  is  de- 
stined to  play  a  conspicious  part,  as  the  teleme- 
teorograph  of  Mr.  Van  Rysselbergh  at  the  Paris 
Electrical  Exhibition  demonstrated.  This  inge- 
nious apparatus  recorded  at  Paris  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  Brussels  every  ten  minutes,  quite  auto- 
matically, and  points  to  the  time  when  perhaps 
all  the  capitals  in  Europe  shall  be  connected 
telegraphically  to  a  central  observatory  by  such 
instruments,  and  shall  there  keep  recording  day 
and  night  the  elementary  facts  respecting  tem- 
perature, barometrical  pressure,  humidity,  wind, 
and  rain,  which  make  up  the  data  of  the  meteoro- 
logist and  weather  prophet. 

The  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  a  system  of  this  kind  will  afford 
cannot  but  be  of  service  to  all  members  of  a  com- 
munity, and  especially  to  mariners  and  agricul- 
turists. But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  electric  light, 
by  permitting  harvest  operations  by  night,  and  the 
electric  plough  itself,  are  other  electrical  aids 
which  the  fanner  may  count  upon.  Even  the  gar- 
dener, though  he  should  not  need  to  avail  himself 
of  either  of  these  uses,  may  find  the  electric  light 
of  service  in  forcing  flowers  and  fruit,  as  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  so  successfully.  When 
night  is  turned  into  day  by  the  electric  light, 
plants  are  found  to  grow  continuously,  and  thus 
we  have  an  illustration  of  how  extremes  meet  and 
the  latest  product  of  civilisation  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  primitive  occupation  of  man. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  raft,  or  flat-bottomed  boat, 
was  probably  the  first  means  employed  for 
water-carriage,  there  are  many  indications  on 
ancient  monuments  that  inflated  skins  were  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Layard  discovered  repre- 
sentations of  the  Assyrians  crossing  a  river — 
probably  the  Tigris — on  inflated  skins,  and  the 
practice  is  still  in  vogue  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  watered  by  that  stream,  and  has  also 
been  noticed  as  common  in  Cashmeer.  Coracles — 
basket-work  over  which  leather  or  prepared  flannel 
has  been  stretched — are  still  to.be  seen  in  Wales. 
Pliny  alluded  to  them  when  he  wrote,  "Even  now, 
in  British  waters,  vessels  of  vine-twigs  sewn  round 
with  leather  are  used."  Layard  also  describes 
light  boats,  called  terradas,  as  still  used  on  the 
Tigris,  and  which  are  constructed  by  the  southern 
Mesopotamians  of  twisted  reeds,  rendered  water- 
tight by  bitumen,  and  often  of  sufficient  consistency 
to  support  four  or  five  men. 

The  first  vault  were  doubtless  simple  as 
those  described  by  Wallace  as  now  in  use  in  the 
Malay  peninsula.  He  tells  us  of  vessels  which  do 
not  boast  an  ounce  of  iron  or  a  foot  of  rope  in 
any  part,  nor  a  morsel  of  paint  or  pitch  in  their 
decoration.  The  planks  are  fastened  together 
with  wooden  pegs  and  rattans;  the  masts  are 
bamboo  triangles  requiring  no  shrouds,  and  carry- 
ing long  mat  sails ;  the  rudders  are  hung  on  by 
rattans ;  the  anchors  are  of  wood,  and  the  very 
cables  of  strong  cane. 

In  early  times,  as  in  half  the  countries  of  the 
world  to-day,  they  did  not  believe  in  metal  ships, 
and  would  have  asked  derisively,  "  Who  ever 
heard  of  iron  floating?"  Just  before  iron  ships 
came  into  general  use,  there  was  a  very  general 
opinion  that  they  were  dangerous,  although,  as 
Lindsay  says,  the  objectors  "might  have  seen  old 
tin  kettles  float  on  every  pool  of  water  before  their 
doors  almost  any  day  of  their  lives ;  nay,  floating 
even  more  buoyantly  than  their  discarded  wooden 
coal-boxes."  Scott  Russell,  the  great  shipbuilder, 
tells  a  story  in  this  connection.  "A  good  many 
years  ago,"  says  he,  "  I  happened  to  converse  with 
the  chief  naval  architect  of  one  of  our  dockyards 
on  the  subject  of  building  ships  of  iron.  The  answer 
was  characteristic,  and  the  feeling  it  expressed  so 
strong  and  natural,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 
He  said,  with  some  indignation, '  Don't  talk  to 
me  about  iron  ships,  its  contrary  to  nature  I' " 

For  a  long  time  there  was  a  serious  prejudice 
against  teak,  one  of  the  most  valuable  ship-build- 
ing woods,  because,  as  a  log,  it  will  not  float. 

Although  the  Egyptians  were  not  much  given 
to  maritime  pursuits,  the  Ptolemys  constructed 
some  enormous  vessels.  One  of  them,  Philopator 
Ptolemy,  built  a  great  galley  380  cubits  long ;  it 
is  said  to  have  employed  4,000  rowers,  bank  after 
bank  above  each  other.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
she  "  was  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  for  she 
differed  very  little  from  an  immoveable  building, 
and  was  calculated  more  for  show,  as  she  could 


not  be  put  in  motion  without  great  difficulty  and 
danger."  The  Egyptian  monarchs  found  a  worthy 
rival  in  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  who  constructed  a  great 
ship  which  made  at  least  one  successful  sea  voyage. 
Hiero's  vessel  is  said  to  have  had  twenty  banks 
of  oars,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  was  not 
unlike  a  modem  American  river  or  lake  steamer — 
i.e.,  an  enormous  barge  with  tiers  of  houses  built 
over  it.  She  was  sheathed  with  lead,  had  cabin-1 
floors  laid  with  stone  mosaic  work,  carried  a 
temple  to  Venus  constructed  of  cypress  inlaid  with 
ivory,  furnished  with  valuable  goblets  and  vases, 
and  was  fitted  with  both  wooden  and  iron  anchors. 

The  earliest  vessel  for  navigation  was,  likely 
enough,  a  simple  log.  That  form  of  boat  still 
exists  in  the  catamaran  of  the  Indian  coasts.  A 
popular  high-class  journal  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  first  impression  of  seeing  one  when  ap- 
proaching an  Indian  port  after  a  long  voyage.  A 
small  dark  object  is  descried  amongst  the  distant 
waves.  Now  it  dips,  now  rises,  now  battles  with 
the  billows;  and  now  it  disappears  entirely  beneath 
a  huge  roller,  only,  however,  to  reappear  speedily. 
Soon  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  novel  object  is 
a  specimen  of  the  natives'  boats  of  the  land  ahead. 
The  navigator  is  kneeling  on  a  small  float,  or  solid 
piece  of  wood,  shaped  something  like  a  canoe,  but 
not  hollowed,  possessing  just  sufficient  buoyancy 
to  keep  the  occupant  from  sinking.  "  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  vessel  is  going  now  becomes 
apparent,  for  the  strange  boatman  has  shot  past, 
vociferating,  '  Ope,  ope,  ope  I '  with  all  his  might ; 
and,  long  before  the  many  curious  eyes  directed 
towards  him  have  had  any  chance  of  gratifying 
their  curiosity,  he  is  seen  far  away  over  the  stem, 
making  vigorous  efforts  with  his  paddle  to  keep  up 
sufficient  way  to  enable  him  to  grasp  the  rope 
which  the  sailors  have  thrown  to  him  in  com- 
pliance with  his  strangely-sounding  request.  The 
interest  increases  as  you  watch  with  straining  eyes 
his  chances  of  gaining  what  appears  te  be  deliver- 
ance from  certain  peril.  Whilst  you  are  thus 
engaged,  another  rope  has  been  thrown  with  a 
more  dexterous  hand,  and  this  he  has  clutched 
and  made  fast  to  his  tiny  bark.  In  another  instant 
the  dark  stranger  has  '  shinned '  up  the  side,  vt'd 
the  chains,  on  to  the  deck,  and  '  Catamaran  Jack,* 
as  the  sailors  familiarly  term  him,  with  his  conical 
cap  of  basket-work — his  only  attire,  saving  scanty 
drawers  of  calico — stands  confessed,  and  he  forth- 
with proceeds  to  untie  the  string  of  his  cap,  from 
the  waxcloth  lining  of  which  he  produces  a  letter, 
wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  calico.  This  letter  he 
hands  to  the  captain,  and  the  calico  is  replaced  in 
his  helmet  for  future  service."  These  adventurous 
postmen  paddle  ont  in  all  weathers,  and  are  often 
washed  off  their  seats;  but  they  are  splendid 
swimmers,  and  soon  regain  their  frail  barks. 
The  greatest  danger  they  encounter  is  from  the 
sharks,  and  they  have  often  to  do  battle  with  them, 
while  many  fall  victims  to  their  voracity. 

Another  craft  common  to  the  Indian  coasts  is 
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the  masoolah  boat,  which,  like  the  catamaran, 
will  live  in  seas  and  pass  safely  through  surfs 
which  would  stave  in  boats  built  on  the  European 
model.  They  are  simply  canoes  constructed  of 
planks,  sewn  together  with  coarse  rope,  and 
caulked ;  they  "  give  "  to  the  force  of  the  turbu- 
lent waters  from  their  obvious  flexibility. 

The  canoe,  in  its  simplest  form,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  of  craft.  To-day  a  large  book 
might  be  filled  with  examples  of  the  many  varie- 
ties extant.  The  writer,  in  his  limited  experience, 
has  travelled  more  than  sixteen  hundred  miles, 
either  on  sea  or  river,  in  skin  or  cedar  canoes.  In 
these  days  of  canoe  clubs,  volumes  have  been 
written  showing  how  much  can  be  done  with  this 
apparently  frail  vessel.  The  well-known  trips  of 
the  "  Rob  Roy"  canoes  will  recur  to  the  reader's 
recollection.  They  were  almost  made  to  measure 
the  explorer.  Mr.  MacGregor  says  that  one 
"ought  to  fit  a  man  like  a  coat."  In  the  first, 
built  of  oak,  with  cedar  deck  and  indiarubber 
covering,  the  whole  only  weighing  eighty  pounds, 
that  gentleman  went  a  thousand  miles  on  the 
Thames,  Sambre,  Meuse,  Rhine,  Danube,  Moselle, 
Mame,  and  Seine,  and  made  two  trips  out  to  sea 
in  the  Channel.  In  a  second  trip  he  visited  the 
lakes  and  coasts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, and  ventured  out  into  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Baltic.  This  was  in  an  even  smaller  canoe 
than  the  first,  though  somewhat  stronger  in  con- 
struction. 

The  Greenlander,  in  his  frail  kayak,  voyages 
hundreds  of  miles  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  on 
the  north-western  coast  of  America  the  natives  do 
the  same.  Open  skin  canoes,  capable  of  contain- 
ing twenty  or  more  persons,  with  their  effects,  and 
hoisting  masts  and  sails,  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
among  the  Tchuktchis  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  the 
various  tribes  of  Northern  Alaska.  They  cross 
Behring  Straits,  and  their  voyages  prove  how 
easily  America  might  have  been  peopled  from 
Asia. 

The  reader  has  heard  of  "self-righting"  life- 
boats, which,  when  upset  in  the  water,  should,  and 
generally  do,  turn  right-side  up  again.  The  Esqui- 
maux can  turn  somersaults  in  the  water  seated  in 
their  kayaks.  Captain  Hall,  among  other  writers, 
mentions  these  feats,  and  saw  them  literally  spin 
over  and  over,  only  wetting  their  hands  and  face. 
"  It  requires,"  says  he,  "great  skill  and  strength 
to  do  it.  One  miss  in  the  stroke  of  an  oar  as  they 
pass  from  the  centre — when  their  head  and  body 
are  under  the  water — to  the  surface,  might  ter- 
minate fatally."  No  one  will  attempt  this  feat, 
however,  unless  a  companion  is  near.  Hall  also 
describes  feats  in  which  one  Esquimaux,  seated  in 
his  skin  kayak,  would  run  over  the  top  of  another. 
"  Getting  some  distance  off,  he  strikes  briskly  and 
pushes  forward.  In  an  instant  he  is  over,  having 
struck  the  upturned  peak  of  his  own  kayak  nearly 
amidships,  at  right  angles  of  the  other.  These 
feats  were  rewarded  by  a  few  plugs  of  tobacco." 

The  double  canoe,  often  only  joined  by  a  few 
planks,  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Pacific 
and  elsewhere.  An  example  of  one  of  the  larger 
kind  (given  in  the  illustrations),  ■common  among 
the  Polynesian  group  of  islands,  has  a  house  on 


deck,  and  carries  a  large  sail.  Round  and  about 
the  British  Columbian  coast  two  canoes,  set  a 
little  apart,  but  parallel  to  each  other,  and  covered 
with  planks,  are  commonly  used  by  the  Indians 
for  transporting  their  blankets,  household  gods.. 
strings  of  clams  and  dried  fish.  A  man  seated  in 
om  of  the  canoes  only  can  steer  both  with  a 
paddle.  Sometimes  a  sail  is  hoisted,  and  the 
ensemble  becomes  picturesque.  The  author  of 
"  Rural  Life  in  Bengal "  describes  a  Mofussil 
ferry-boat,  nothing  more  than  "  a  couple  of  com- 
mon dingees,  or -fishermen's  boats,  lashed  to- 
gether, with  &  platform  of  planks  over  both, 
covered  with  a  bed  of  straw  and  earth  to  afford 
standing-room  for  horses  and  cattle  when  cross- 
ing." The  Channel  steamer,  the  twin  vessel 
Calais-Don vres,  is  but  an  amplified  version  of 
these  primitive  ideas. 

Among  canoes,  those  of  the  New  Zealanders— 
some  of  whom  now  own  cutters,  schooners,  and 
brigs  built  in  European  form — take  the  first  rank. 
They  are  built  of  single  pine-trees,  and  the  hol- 
lowed logs  are  somewhat  lengthened  at  either 
end.  Sixty  or  seventy  feet  is  no  uncommon 
length,  and  they  may  have  as  many  as  fifty  or 
more  paddles;  some  few  have  been  known  to 
carry  two  hundred  persons.  When  on  a  voyage 
the  chief  stands  up,  singing,  while  the  crew  join 
in  the  chorus.  They  have  sails  of  straw  matting. 
Captain  Cook  measured  one  on  the  shore;  she 
was  sixty-eight  feet  and  a  half  long,  five  feet 
broad,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  deep,  the  bottom 
being  sharp,  with  straight  sides  like  a  wedge.  A 
considerable  number  of  thwarts  were  laid  from 
gunwale  to  gunwale,  to  which  they  were  securely 
lashed  on  each  side  as  a  strengthening  to  the 
boat.  The  ornament  at  the  head  projected  five  or 
six  feet  beyond  the  body,  and  was  about  four  and 
a  half  feet  high.  The  ornament  at  the  stern  was 
fixed  as  the  sternpost  of  a  ship  is  upon  her  keel, 
and  was  about  fourteen  feet  high,  two  feet  broad, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick.  Both  were  boards  of 
carved  wood.  "The  carving  upon  the  stem  and 
head  ornaments  of  the  inferior  boats,  which 
seemed  to  be  intended  wholly  for  fishing,  consists 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  face  as  ugly  as  can 
be  conceived,  and  a  monstrous  tongue  thrust  out 
of  the  mouth,  with  white  shells  stuck  in  for  the 
eyes.  But  the  canoes  of  the  superior  kind — their 
men-of-war — were  magnificently  adorned  with 
open-work,  and  covered  with  loose  fringes  of 
black  feathers,  which  had  a  most  elegant  appear- 
ance ;  the  gunwale  boards  were  also  frequently 
carved  in  a  grotesque  taste,  and  adorned  with 
tufts  of  white  feathers  placed  upon  a  black 
ground." 

Another  curiosity  of  the  South  Pacific,  known 
also  in  the  Indian  seas,  is  the  "flying  proa," 
which  can,  with  a  first-rate  wind,  go  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Among  the  Ladrones,  in 
particular,  they  often  make  trips  which  can  only 
be  justly  described  as  "  flying."  They  are  exactly 
similar  at  head  and  stern,  but  the  sides  are  very 
different.  That  which  is  always  intended  to  be 
on  the  windward  side  is  rounded  ;  the  lee  side  is. 
flat.  On  the  windward  side  a  smaller  vessel — * 
hollowed  log — is  attached  by  a  framework ;  it  is* 
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in  fact,  an  outrigger,  which  prevents  the  main 
vessel  from  upsetting.  On  reversing  the  course, 
the  triangular  sail  is  simply  shifted.  No  craft  in 
the  world  can  sail  closer  to  the  wind.  The  crew 
generally  consists  of  about  half  a  dozen  natives. 

Our  contemporary,  the  "  Field,"  has  quite 
recently  given  a  description  of  a  variety  of  racing 
boats  now  built  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
very  much  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  flying 
proa,  although  by  a  mistake  of  terms  it  has  been 
called  a  catamaran,  than  which  it  could  not  be 
more  unlike.  It  is  a  double-hulled  sail-boat, 
which,  unlike  the  proa,  can  turn  round  in  the 
water.  There  is  comparatively  little  pitching  or 
rolling  in  these  vessels  ;  less  spray  is  shipped,  and 
they  are  easily  handled,  while  they  can  safely 
carry  an  enormous  amount  of  sail  for  their. size. 
One  of  the  first  exploits  of  these  vessels,  now 
becoming  familiarly  known  in  New  York,  is  thus 
described :  "  In  the  centennial  regatta  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  a  strange  little  boat  entered  the 
race.  It  was  so  diminutive — twenty-four  feet 
long — and  so  oddly  built,  that  it  encountered  great 
laughter  and  ridicule.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  her 
stately  compeers  had  fairly  filled  their  sails,  this 
impertinent  craft  would  be  left  far  behind.  So  it 
was  thought,  but  ridicule  gave  way  to  wonder 
when  in  time  the  little  boat  was  seen  to  creep 
ahead  of  vessels  ten  times  her  length.  One  and 
another  of  her  competitors  were  left  behind,  and 
the  Amaryllis,  for  such  was  her  name,  stood 
among  the  foremost.  Still  nobody  was  prepared 
for  the  result,  which  provoked  universal  applause 
when  this  tiny  affair  passed  the  goal  fifteen 
minutes  ahead  of  every  vessel  in  the  fleet,  without 
correction  of  time  allowance."  As  in  the  South 
Sea  proas,  one  hull  is  much  smaller  than  the 
other.  One  great  problem  to  be  solved  is  to 
make  the  connecting  bars  sufficiently  strong,  for 
the  independent  motion  of  the  hulls  will  ultimately 
wrench  them  apart.  These  qualities  are  said  to 
be  well  combined  with  lightness  in  some  of  these 
so-called  catamarans. 

May  not  the  gondola,  too,  be  regarded  as  really 
a  canoe  P  In  Venice,  Intersected  as  it  is  with 
canals,  with  few  roadways,  and  these  often  coming 
to  a  termination  at  the  foot  of  steps  leading  to  a 
bridge,  the  gondola  is  the  carriage,  omnibus, 
street-car — what  you  will,  in  fact — of  the  city. 
The  larger  examples,  carrying  six  passengers  and 
having  two  rowers,  often  have  a  length  of  thirty 
feet.  Many  have  tilts,  with  windows  and  curtains, 
cushions  and  carpets.  A  party  of  Venetians  will 
often  hire  one  simply  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
cards  or  other  games.  But,  however  gay  the  party 
carried  may  be,  the  gondola,  with  its  iron  beak  or 
prow,  is  always  black,  solemn,  and  sombre ;    it 
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might  be  a  Moating  hearse  in  point  of  appearance. 
The  gondolier  stands  to  row ;  his  oar  is  light,  and 
there  are  no  rowlocks,  but  simply  fixed  pieces  of 
wood  against  which  the  oars  are  pressed. 

Among  the  smaller  shipping  which  crowd  this 
port  the  bagozza  is  always  an  important  object.  It 
is  a  fishing  and  coasting  vessel,  remarkable  for  its 
gorgeously-coloured  saiis,  which  are  ornamented 
with  every  form  of  device — stars,  stripes,  halos, 
birds,  and  so  forth.  The  felucca,  also  shown 
among  the  illustrations,  with  its  striped  lateen 
sails,  is  common  to  all  the  Mediterranean  ports. 
The  Arab  dhow  is  rarely  seen  in  the  last-named 
sea,  but  is  well  known  in  the  Red  Sea  and  African 
coast.  It  is  used  principally  in  conveying  supplies 
and  goods  to  and  from  shipping,  but  has  often 
been  found  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  It  is  un- 
decked, but  with  spacious  house  and  cabins ;  as  it 
often  reaches  a  size  of  eighty  or  more  tons,  it  is 
probably  the  largest  open  boat  in  the  world.  The 
masts  rake  forward ;  the  principal  mast  has  a 
lateen  sail,  which  extends  completely  fore  and  aft. 
Here  it  is  matched  by  the  famous  Nile  boat,  the 
fore-mast  of  which  carries  a  tapering  yard  with 
bent  canvas  as  long  as  the  boat  itself.  This  lofty 
and  picturesque  sail  is  only  used  with  a  very 
moderate  though  favouring  wind. 

Probably  no  vessel  has  for  so  long  a  period 
retained  its  form  as  the  familiar  Chinese  junk. 
Lindsay  says  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  in 
its  build  in  all  probability  for  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  only  in 
favour  of  size ;  they  occasionally  nowadays  reach 
1,000  tons.  The  merchantmen  are  of  all  colours ; 
the  men-of-war  and  mandarins'  junks  are  usually 
painted  black,  with  red  railings.  Built  of  very 
light  wood,  they  rise  to  a  great  height  out  of  the 
water,  large  examples  only  drawing  eighteen  inches 
of  water.  They  nave  flat  bottoms  and  no  keels. 
One  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  their  stems, 
which  are  cleft,  and  partially  shelter  the  rudder. 
Another  is  to  be  found  in  their  brownish  matting 
sails,  set  on  a  great  yard,  parallel  to  which  arc 
bamboo  canes  at  regular  intervals.  These  stiffen 
it  when  set,  and  enable  it  to  be  easily  reefed, 
after  the  manner  of  a  Venetian  blind.  There  are 
no  shrouds,  for  the  sailors  can  run  up  the  sails. 
The  anchors  are  of  "  iron-wood,"  but  have  occa- 
sionally (metallic)  iron  points.  They  are  orna- 
mented with  much  grotesque  and  bizarre  carving 
and  painting ;  dragon's  heads  and  monsters 
abound.  They  always  have  glaring  eyes  at  the 
bows.  On  the  deck  of  the  Chinese  junk  there  is 
a  joss-house,  where  incense  and  gilt  paper  are 
burnt.  When  the  sailors  wish  for  a  breeze  they 
set  afloat  gilt  paper  junks,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  goddess  of  heaven.  They  also  worship  the 
compass. 

The  Japanese  junks  are  similar  in  form  to  those 
just  described.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  speaks  of 
the  quarter-deck  or  poop  of  one  rising  at  an  abrupt 
angle  of  fifty  degrees  from  the  main-deck  to  the 
stem.  How  even  the  sailors  could  keep  their  legs 
was  a  wonder  to  him.  "  One  of  my  servants,"  says 
he,  "rather  notable  for  his  stupidity,  found  it  alto- 
gether beyond  bis  capacity,  and  made  a  descent 
off  the  poop  into  the  lower  regions,  which  broke 
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his  ribs,  and  deprived  me  of  his  valuable 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  man  took  such  a 
dislike  to  a  ship  in  any  shape  after  this,  that  he 
would  fain  have  been  carried  twenty  days  over- 
land (at  my  expense)  rather  than  embark  again  on 
h.m.s.  Ringdove  for  a  two-days'  voyage.      The 

Japanese  landsman,  although  of  a  sea-going  race, 
as  the  greatest  possible  horror  of  the  water,  and 
never  willingly  trusts  himself  on  the  fickle  ele- 
ment. When  the  ambassadors  were  chosen  for 
England,  their  first  and  most  anxious  inquiry  was 
for  a  remedy -against  sea-sickness." 

The  Japanese  boat  in  the  illustration  is  fiat- 
bottomed,  and  intended  for  the  shallow  rivers  of 
that  country,  which  are  nearly  all  sand-choked. 
So  also  is  the  cattle-boat  of  Batavia,  whose  pro- 
genitor— in,  however,  the  form  of  a  double  boat — 
is  to  be  found  exactly  pictured  on  the  walls  of 
ancient  Thebes. 

In  the  years  1831-3  two  remarkable  and  unin- 
tentional ocean  voyages* — one  of  them  terminating 
in  shipwreck — were  made  from  Japan  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  junks.  The  last-named  is  known  to  have 
been  ten  or  eleven  months  at  sea,  and  had  nine 
Japanese  on  board,  all  of  whom  arrived  safely, 
anchoring  their  vessel  in  the  harbour  of  Wai'alea. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders,  when  they  saw  these 
strangers,  resembling  themselves  in  so  many  re- 
spects, said,  "  It  is  plain  now  we  come  from 
Asia."  The  other  junk  was  wrecked  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  all  but  two  of 
the  unfortunate  Orientals  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians.  The  two  survivors  were  rescued  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  forwarded  to  England, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  country. 

The  size  of  a  vessel  has  evidently  little  to  do 
with  her  safety  at  sea.  In  July,  1878,  one  of  the 
smallest  craft  that  has  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic 
arrived  off  the  Lizard,  having  made  the  voyage 
from  Boston  in  forty-five  days.  The  Nautilus,  as 
she  is  named,  is  a  decked  boat,  only  fifteen  feet 
in  length  from  stem  to  stem,  and  she  was  navi- 
gated by  two  young  men,  neither  of  whom  had 
been  to  sea  before,  excepting  only  on  a  few  coast- 
ing trips.  Her  ballast  on  starting,  we  are  told, 
consisted  of  fresh  water  in  casks,  which,  as  they 
were  emptied,  were  refilled  with  salt  water  from 
the  ocean.  Her  deck  had  in  it  a  small  hatchway 
with  a  tightly-fitting  hatch,  and  the  little  vessel 
much  resembled  a  small  lifeboat.  The  brothers 
kept  watch  alternately.  A  full  account  of  this 
"daring  voyage  across  the  Atlantic"  has  been 
recently  published  (Griffith  and  Farran). 

But  to  return  to  our  curiosities  among  sailing 
craft.  All  Indian  boats  on  the  rivers  have  round 
or  flat  bottoms  without  keels,  and  in  consequence 
.ire  very  liable,  if  caught  in  a  squall  or  carelessly 
navigated,  to  be  upset.  One  author  records  an 
occasion  when  thirteen  Europeans  and  eighty 
natives  lost  their  lives  in  this  way.  The  sails  of 
most  Indian  vessels  are  made  of  gunny,  the 
material  employed  for  the  rough  bags  in  which 
sugar,  rice,  and  other  products  are  packed  for 
Europe.  The  bulky  eolak,  or  baggage-boat  of 
Bengal,  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  may  run 
up  to  thirty  or  forty  tons,  is  a  clinker-built  vessel — 


that  is,  having  the  planks  overlapping  each  other, 
like  those  in  a  London  wherry;  whereas  in  most 
of  the  country  boats  used  in  Bengal  they  are  laid 
edge  to  edge,  and  fastened  with  iron  clamps, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  stitched.  Another 
cumbrous  boat,  used  to  convey  rice,  wheat,  grain, 
silk  and  cotton,  and  manned  by  ten  or  twelve 
boatmen,  is  the  putila.  When  there  is  no  wind, 
each  man,  we  are  told,  is  seen  "  standing  upon  the 
bamboo  platform,  or  roof,  and  labouring  at  an 
enormous  bamboo  oar  full  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
with  a  broad  round  blade  at  its  extremity,  like  a 
baker's  peel,  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  more 
than  one  stroke  to  be  made  in  about  two  minutes! 
It  really  distresses  you  to  see  the  amount  of  labour 
thrown  away  upon  that  one  dip  of  the  oar." 

Turning  from  these  examples  of  clumsiness  to 
"  a  thing  of  (more  or  less)  beauty,"  we  come  lastly 
to  the  royal  barge  of  Siam,  one  example  among 
many  which  might  be  offered  of  Oriental  luxury 
in  regard  to  boats.  When  Sir  John  Bowring 
visited  Siam,  eight  state  and  six  accompanying 
boats  came  to  accompany  his  embassy  to  Bangkok. 
"Mine,"  says  he,  "was  magnificent;  it  had  the 
gilded  and  emblazoned  image  of  an  idol  at  its 
prow,  with  two  flags  like  vanes  grandly  orna- 
mented. Near  the  stern  was  a  raised  carpeted 
divan  with  scarlet  and  gold  curtains.  The  boat 
was  also  richly  gilded,  and  had  a  sail  like  a  fish. 
Many  of  the  boats  were  painted  to  resemble 
fishes,  with  eyes  in  the  stern,  and  had  long  tails." 
The  captain  stood  at  the  head,  but  the  boat  was 
steered  by  two  men  with  oars,  who  shouted  and 
sung  out  continually  to  incite  the  rowers.  One  of 
the  songs  had  for  its  burden,  "  Row,  row,  I  smell 
the  rice,"  meaning  the  meal  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  The  boats  bad  from  twenty  to  forty 
rowers  each,  clad  in  scarlet  faced  with  green  and 
white,  and  Sir  John  estimated  that  there  must 
have  been  five  hundred  80  engaged. 


Damis-tta. — Damietta  is  a  large  town,  containing  some 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  between  a  branch  of  the 
Nileand  the  vast  lagoon  01  marsh  called  Lake  Memaleh.  It 
was  once  the  rival  in  commerce  and  wealth  of  Alexandria, 
and  considered  even  the  more  important  place  by  tbc 
Crusaders,  who  repeatedly  besieged  it.  But  the  Damietta  of 
Saladin's  brother,  and  of  Frederick  II,  stood  off  the  seashore  ; 
the  modem  city  was  built  rive  miles  inland  to  escape  attack 
from  sea ;  and  if  Abd-d-Al  had  really  refuseed  surrender, 
only  our  torpedo  launches  and  smaller  gunboats  could  have 
got  at  him,  as  the  larger  fortress  is  five  miles  from  the  Nile 
month.  Lake  Menzaleh  is  a  huge  sheet  of  water,  covering 
500,000  acres,  and  dotted  with  innumerable  sandy  inlets,  is 
very  shallow,  and  the  haunt  of  countless  wild  fowL  Geese, 
pelicans,  swans,  ducks,  coots,  flamingoes,  spoonbills,  herons, 
and  a  hundred  other  species,  make  their  borne  upon  its  shores, 
tilling  the  air  with  their  outcry.  The  flamingo  is  called  'by 
the  Arabs  the  gimtl-cl-bahr,  or  "  water-camel,  probably  on 
account  of  its  long  legs  and  neck.  Very  extensive  fisheries 
are  carried  on  upon  these  waters,  employing  thousands  of 
people,  and  bringing  to  the  Egyptian  Government  a  consider- 
able revenue.  Damietta,  by  way  of  its  own  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  carries  on  a  little  export  trade  to  Greece  and  Syria, 
and  sends  rice  and  fish  into  the  Delta.  It  used  to  be  famous 
commercially  for  a  very  superior  sort  of  leather,  dyed  in 
bright  colours,  and  for  striped  cotton  cloth.  The  ancient 
name  of  Damietta  was  Tarrnathis,  and  the  modern  town  is 
full  of  antique  columns  and  blocks. 
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INFECTIOUS  diseases  we  have  always  with  us, 
and  worst  among  them  is  scarlatina.  .  At  the 
present  moment,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  it 
is  the  chief  epidemic.  In  itself  it  is  by  far  the 
most  subtle  in  its  mode  of  diffusion  and  terrible 
in  its  mode  of  attack  of  all  the  fevers  to  which  in 
our  times  in  England  we  are  subject. 

Speaking  of  scarlatina,  Sir  Thomas  Watson  has 
well  characterised  it  as  "  the  most  capricious  and 
by  far  the  most  plague-like"  of  all  the  disorders 
to  which  children  are  exposed. 

On  a  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General  we  find  that  the  deaths  from  scarlatina 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1881  until  the  end 
of  June  were  6,260.  Following  its  usual  course 
of  increasing  prevalence  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  with  the  too  certain  knowledge  and 
experience  of  former  epidemics,  the  mortality  of 
the  remaining  half  of  this  year  will  more  than 
double  these  numbers. 

The  precise  influence  of  weather  in  relation  to 
infectious  disorders,  is  still  unknown,  but  I  am,  in 
common  with  others,  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
seasonal  prevalence  of  such  diseases  as  being  less 
due  to  meteorological  conditions  than  to  causes 
much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  habits 
and  movements  of  the  population.  This  view  is 
the  more  satisfactory,  since  the  true  exciting  causes 
of  disease,  if  dependent  upon. material  agencies, 
are  thus  placed  within  our  reach  and  control,  while 
the  atmospheric  changes,  which  exert  merely  a 
predisposing  influence,  become  helpless  for  evil 
as. soon  as  those  agencies  are  removed.  Heat 
and  moisture  are  the  influences  which  bring  about 
the  development  of  contagion,  and  give  wings  to 
it — in  winter  amidst  the  overcrowding  and  vitiated 
air  of  the  haunts  of  poverty,  and  in  summer  from 
the  accumulations  of  decomposing  organic  matter 
which  surround  them.  An  impressive  example  of 
such  influences  is  afforded  by  the  death-rate  from 
diarrhoea,  which  follows  with  close  conformity  the 
wave  of  summer  temperature,  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum when  the  highest  summer-heat  is  attained, 
and  thenceforward  following  the  same  downward 
curve. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  shall  take  the  op- 
portunity to  explain  a  word  which  I  have  used 
several  times,  and  which  is  nowadays  generally 
applied  to  infectious  diseases.  The  terms  inftc- 
iious  and  contagious  simply  state  a  fact  which  has 
been  established  by  long  observation  of  the  com- 
municability  from  person  to  person  of  certain 
-diseases ;  but  zymotic  implies  a  theory  of  their 
nature,  for  being  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
zVii  signifying  a  ferment,  it  refers  to  the  doc- 
trine which  attributes  these  maladies  to  the 
entrance  of  a  specific  and  living  poison  into  the 
blood,  where  it  grows  and  multiplies  in  a  manner 
resembling  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
yeast  plant. 


Zymotic  or  infectious  diseases  may  be  divided 
into  great  classes,  according  to  the  intimacy  of 
their  relationship  to  local  insanitary  conditions. 
One  class  includes  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever, 
typhus  fever, .diphtheria,  and  autumnal  diarrhoea, 
all  of  which  present  the  most  fruitful  field  for  the 
achievements  of  sanitary  science,  as  they  depend 
upon  certain  removeable  faulty  arrangements, 
which  even  the  occurrence  of  a  solitary  case  of 
one  of  their  kind  may  assist  to  discover,  and  by 
the  removal  of  which  the  evil  is  capable  of  being 
stamped  out  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  defective  arrangements  are — 
water-supply  polluted  by  organic  matter ;  absence 
of  any  system  of  sewerage,  or  inefficient  ventila- 
tion and  trapping  of  existing  systems ;  surface 
accumulations  of  refuse  about  dwellings  and  over- 
crowding within. 

But  in  the  second  class,  to  which  scarlet  fever 
and  measles  both  belong,  there  is  absent  this  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  an  ascendant  local  influence, 
the  same  strong  evidence  of  spontaneity  of  origin 
is  wanting,  and  the  same  necessity  for  the  prompt 
removal  of  unwholesome  conditions  exists  only  so 
far  as  it  may  be  a  safeguard  against  certain 
channels  by  winch  infection  of  any  kind  is  apt  to 
be  conveyed,  without  affecting  the  production  of 
the  diseases  themselves.  It  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, from  these  considerations,  that  diseases  of 
this  class  present  almost  overwhelming  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  preventive  efforts,  but  the  effort 
should  be  all  the  more  energetic  that  the  diffi- 
culties are  so  great ;  and  at  the  present  time — 
with  scarlet  fever  fatally  epidemic  in  London,  and 
more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  the  country, 
determining  the  high  death-rate  of  some  of  the 
chief  towns  (such  as  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne) — the 
consideration  of  means  for  their  limitation  becomes 
a  matter,  not  of  local,  but  of  universal  moment. 

Short  of  the  actual  removal  of  the  cause  of  an 
infectious  disease,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  prevent 
its  propagation  beyond  the  place  or  locos  of  first 
appearance. 

Now,  there  is  a  feature  common  to  all  infectious 
maladies  in  the  existence  of  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  a  period  of  apparent  health  in 
the  individual,  and  of  quiescence  of  the  disease, 
elapsing  from  the  date  of  exposure  to  infection  to 
the  actual  appearance  of  sickness ;  and  this  period 
of  incubation  varies  in  length  of  time  in  different 
contagious  fevers,  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
weeks.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  this  phenomenon  of 
incubation  which  is  the  basis  of  quarantine — a 
term  derived  from  the  Italian  quarantina  (forty)— 
and  retained  since  the  olden  time  when  plague 
was  the  dreaded  scourge  of  European  countries, 
when  ships  coming  "from,  infected  ports  were 
obliged  to  pefonn  quarantine— -far  la  quarantina— 
for  forty  days  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter 
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harbour.  The  object  or  quarantine  is  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  an  infectious  disease  through 
the  agency  of  travellers  coming  from  places  where 
such  diseases  are  known  to  rage,  and  in  whose 
system  the  infection  may  be  dormant ;  but,  to  be 
effective,  the  period  of  quarantine  must  embrace 
the  .maximum  duration  of  this  incubation,  or  latent 
stage,  for  the  disease  in  question. 

The  danger  of  infection  is  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  this  stage,  and  there  is  also  this  im- 
portant difference  between  some  of  the  diseases 
of  this  class,  that,  while  several  are  most  com- 
municable after  recovery  from  the  fever  and  during 
convalescence — as  in  scarlet  fever,  which  has  but 
a  short  period  of  incubation— others,  as  in  measles, 
with  a  long  period  of  incubation,  are  most  con- 
tagious towards  the  termination  of  this  stage 
before  any  specific  characters  denoting  the  malady 
have  appeared;  and  the  patient  meanwhile,  not 
being  ill  enough  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  little 
likely  to  be  under  medical  control,  is  maintaining 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  healthy. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
virulence  of  the  two  diseases  named.  Scarlet 
fever  is  essentially  a  dangerous  malady  from  the 
capricious  manner  in  which,  in  the  same  outbreak, 
and  even  in  members  of  the  same  family,  it  ranges 
through  a  variety  of  types — from  the  slightest 
fcbricula  and  cynancie,  or  throat  affection,  to  the 
most  malignant  form  of  the  latter,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  diphtheria,  for  which,  indeed,  it 
is  sometimes  mistaken.  But  measles  is  a  com- 
paratively mild  disorder,  and  the  fatality  attribu- 
table to  it  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  the 
primary  disease  as  of  bronchitis  and  other  in- 
flammatory affections,  attacking  the  system  at  a 
time  of  increased  susceptibility. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  in  measles  the  social 
Advantages  of  the  patient  are  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  determining  the  result,  while  in  scarlet 
fever  the  degree  of  virulence  manifested  decides 
the  case,  and  social  surroundings  have  very  little 
'  to  do  with  it. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  respecting  the 
uncertain  causation  of  those  disorders,  their  pre- 
vention by  measures  which  will  effectually  arrest 
them  on  their  first  appearance  must  be  based  upon 
the  incontestible  principle  that  the  solitary  case  is 
the  unit  of  infection  from  which  the  epidemic 
springs,  however  great  the  ultimate  magnitude  of 
its  numbers.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake 
made  than  to  treat  as  insignificant  the  first  instance 
of  contagious  disease,  from  the  belief  that  the 
contagion  will  die  out.  Contagion  may  sleep,  but 
it  never  dies,  unless  at  the  hands  of  science;  and 
the  history  of  every  pestilence  to  which  this 
country  has  been  subjected  is  a  terrible  warning 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  doctrine.  To  simple 
neglect  of  this  principle  the  successive  epidemics 
of  cholera  have  owed  their  occurrence,  and  by  its 
recognition  this  country  has  escaped  another  in- 
vasion during  the  past  year,  when  many  parts  of 
Southern  Europe  suffered  severely  from  its  ravages. 
The  measures  which  must  be  employed  to  this  end 
are  isolation  and  disinfection,  and  the  success  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  pains  bestowed  in  carrying 
out  their  most  minute  details. 


In  the  first  place,  the  person  appointed  to  nurse 
the  patient  should  be  restricted  to  that  duty  alone, 
and  have  as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with  the 
rest  of  the  household,  who  should  be  prohibited 
from  entering  the  sick  room.  At  the  very  outset 
of  the  illness  (and  these  remarks  apply  to  all 
infectious  diseases),  all  unnecessary  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  carpets  or  curtains,  should  be 
taken  away,  as  they  merely  tend  to  retain  the 
poison,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  disinfec- 
tion afterwards.  Throughout  the  illness — espe- 
cially in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  where 
the  infection  is  contained  in  the  bowel  discharges 
— disinfectants,  such  as  carbolic-acid  powder  and 
chloride  of  lime,  should  be  constantly  kept  in  the 
utensil,  a  tablespoonful  of  either  disinfectant  being 
used  at  a  time.  Before  removal  from  the  bedroom, 
the  soiled  linen  and  clothing  should  be  plunged 
into  boiling  water,  to  which  carbolic  acid  has  been 
added  in  the  proportion  of  two  wine-glassfuls  to 
every  gallon  of  water;  and  the  remains  of  food, 
rags  used  to  wipe  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  other 
things  of  little  value  used  by  the  patient,  should 
be  got  rid  of  at  once  by  burning. 

When  the  febrile  stage  is  past,  the  dangers  from 
dissemination  of  the  contagion  are  increased  by 
the  peeling  of  the  cuticle,  which  takes  place  in 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  and  the  scabs  which 
form  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  every  particle  of 
which  may  be  a  carrier  of  infection.  The  time 
over  which  the  peeling  or  desquamation  extends 
is  exeedingly  variable,  sometimes  lasting  for  two- 
months,  but  the  process  may  be  accelerated,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  exuviae  flying  about  lessened, 
by  the  daily  application  to  the  body  of  campho- 
rated or  carbolated  oil. 

And,  finally,  when  the  patient  is  pronounced! 
free  from  the  risk  of  carrying  the  disease  about 
with  him,  and  allowed  to  re-enter  society,  the 
cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  vacated  sick 
room  in  which  the  contagion  is  still  harboured! 
must  be  accomplished.  First  in  order  is  the  fumi- 
gation of  the  chamber  by  sulphur,  and  its  subse- 
quent ventilation;  and,  second,  the  thorough. 
scrubbing  of  the  floor  and  woodwork  with  soft- 
soap  and  hot  water,  and  the  whitewashing  of  the 
ceilings  and  walls. 

Method  of  fumigation.  One  and  a  half  ounces- 
of  brimstone  should  be  used  for  every  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  space ;  for  example,  a  room  eight 
feet  high  by  twelve  feet  in  length  and  ten  feet  in 
breadth,  would  contain  (8  by  iz  by  10)  960  cubic 
feet,  and  would  require  about  nine  and  a  half 
times  one  and  a  half  ounces,  or  nearly  fourteen. 
ounces  of  sulphur.  The  bedding  must  be  spread 
out,  and,  the  chimney  and  windows-being  closed, 
the  sulphur  should  then  be  thrown  upon  a  shovel- 
ful of  red-hot  cinders,  set  upon  something,  such 
as  a  pair  of  tongs,  over  a  wide  tub  containing 
water,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  mishap  the 
burning  mass  might  be  received  below.  The  door 
is  to  be  kept  shut,  and  crevices  stuffed  up,  to  pre- 
vent escape  of  fumes.  Six  or  eight  hours  later 
the  room  may  be  entered,  the  windows  flung  open,. 
and,  if  possible,  a  fire  lighted,  so  as  to  establish  a. 
free  draught  of  fresh  air  through  the  room  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  and  the  next  day  the  cleansing,. 
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already  described,  should  be  done.  Fumigation 
may  also  be  done  by  substituting  carbolic  acid  for 
sulphur,  volatilising  it  in  the  same  way,  using 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  every  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  space.  But  when  carbolic  acid  is 
thus  employed  in  the  liquid  form,  great  care  mast 
be  taken,  as  fatal  results  have  again  and  again 
occurred  from  its  being  carelessly  mistaken  and 
swallowed  for  drink  or  medicine. 

During  sickness  from  scarlet  fever  and  other 
zymotic  diseases  of  its  class  to  which  the  above 
rules  equally  apply,  the  other  children  should  cer- 
tainly be  kept  from  school  and  places  of  general 
resort.  I  have  known  at  least  two  instances 
where  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  were  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  a  child 
in  whose  family  it  had  made  its  appearance ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  laxity  in  this  respect  is  the 
most  common  mode  of  distribution  of  such 
diseases  as  scarlatina,  measles,  and  whooping- 
cough,  which  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  by 
parents  as  the  inevitable  ailments  of  childhood, 


although  there  is  no  better  evidence  why  they 
should  be  so,  barring  those  facilities  for  infection, 
than  might  equally  be  adduced  for  small-pox, 
typhus,  or  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  precautions  to  be  attended  \a  in  the  sick 
room  and  beyond  it  may  be  recapitulated  : — 

t.  Complete  isolation  of  the  patient  during  ill- 
ness and  convalescence. 

i.  Limitation  of  the  duties  of  the  nurse  to  sole 
attendance  upon  the  sick. 

3.  Prohibition  of  access  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  the  sick  room. 

4.  Withdrawal  of  the  other  children  from 
school. 

5.  Vigilance  in  the  management  of  the  sick 
room,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient  during 
convalescence. 

6.  Disinfection  and  final  cleansing  of  the  sick 
room ;  clothing  can  be  only  disinfected  by  expo- 
sure to  great  heat,  and  if  this  is  not  available,  they 
should  be  destroyed. 

DAVID  PAGE,   M.D 
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TURNING  to  the  collections  of  mss.  in  Scot- 
land, we  have  reports  on  the  extensive  and 
important  muniments  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyll, 
Hamilton,  Sutherland,  Montrose,  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The 
Commissioners  were  fortunate  in  obtaining,  as 
"Inspectors"  for  Scotland,  the  learned archsolo- 
gist.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  "  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  and  Mr. 
William  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  perhaps  the  highest 
living  authority  on  the  history  of  the  great  Scottish 
families.  The  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
includes  a  large  number  of  charters,  the  earliest 
-of  which  dates  back  as  far  as  February  1  oth,  1315. 
A  charter  granted  to  the  fourth  earl  in  154.6,  by 
Queen  Mary,  bears  the  contemporary  indorse- 
ment, "  To  Archibald  Roy,"  or  the  Red,  indicat- 
ing the  colour  of  his  hair.  The  son  of  Archibald 
Roy  was  in  great  favour  with  Queen  Mary,  who 
-visited  him  at  his  Castle  of  Inverary ;  and  in  her 
letters  to  him  the  queen  subscribed  herself  his 
"right  good  Bister"  and  "best  friend  for  ever." 
In  some  of  the  royal  commissions  granted  to  the 
Earls  of  Argyll,  we  have  illustrations  of  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  order  in 
those  remote  parts  over  which  the  Government 
had  no  adequate  control.  The  wild  clans  are 
-described  as  "void  of  the  fear  and  knowledge  of 
God,"  delighting  in  nothing  but  murder  and  a 
"  savage  form  of  living,"  "avowed  enemies  to  all 
lawful  traffic,"  "an  infamous  byke  of  lawless  Urn- 
ntrt"  (t>.,  wasps'  nest  of  lawless  vagabonds). 
Amongst  the  royal  letters,  those  of  Queen  Mary 
possess  much  interest ;  several  ef  the  postscripts 
■are  holograph,  and  show  the  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance she  had  with  the  language  of  her  own  king- 


dom. We  must  notice  the  farewell  letter  written 
by  Archibald,  Marquis  of  Argyll,  to  his  son,  Lord 
Neil!  Campbell,  the  day  before  his  execution,  and 
the  original  letters  produced  at  the  trial  of  the 
marquis  by  General  Monck,  which  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  procuring  his  condemnation.  The 
letter  from  the  marquis  to  Campbell  of  Inverawe, 
containing  instructions  for  the  destruction  of  Lord 
Ogilvie's  house  of  Forthar,  is  printed  in  this 
report.  The  incident  has  been  commemorated  in 
the  ballad  of  "  The  Bonnie  House  o'  Airlie." 

In  the  muniments  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at 
Dunrobin  Castle,  Dr.  Stuart  made  an  important 
discovery,  viz.,  the  letters  of  dispensation  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  to  Lady  Jean 
Gordon.  The  disappearance  of  this  document 
had  given  rise  to  various  speculations  on  the  part 
of  Scottish  historians  down  to  our  own  days.  It 
would  seem  that  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  who  probably 
possessed  the  document  throughout,  had  carried 
it  along  with  her  to  Dunrobin,  on  her  marriage  to 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland  in  1573,  and  that  she  de- 
clined to  produce  it  in  the  suit  against  her, 
although  its  production  would  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  Bothwell  to  have  procured  the  wished 
for  decreet  of  nullity. 

Among  the  mss.  of  Viscount  of  Arbuthnott, 
there  is  a  letter  written  by  the  famous  divine 
Samuel  Rutherford  to  the  second  Viscount  of 
ArbuthnoR,  who  seems  to  have  sought,  without 
success,  to  be  placed  on  the  local  "  table,"  or 
ecclesiastical  committee  of  his  district : — 

My  Lord,  If  there  had  bene  Jan;]  place  at  our  tab'e 
v.iccuig,  I  should  think  I  were  vnducret  to  refuse  your  Lord- 
ship  or  the  tone  or  10  truely  a  noble  father.  Ther  is  not  an  j 
but  one  and  that  place  was  by  pramise  ingadged  with  too 
others  which  ahal  voce,  a  year  ngoe  to  some  other*  ;  if  your 
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lordship  be  pleased  to  ask  D.  Colveill  he  nor  I  know  not  of 
any  vaccing.  I  would  not  have  failed  to  ansuer  the  gentil- 
man  whoe  wrote  for  his  sone  with  your  lordship  were  it  not 
the  bearer's  opportunity  on  Sotterday  scaped  me.  I  shall 
desyr  your  Lordship  humbli  to  accept  of  the  reality  of  alt  pos- 
,.hi=  -,*;.!■ — i:^n  \jy  ijjat  kynd  or  of  any  obsequious  respects  of 
,  niy  noble  Lord,  your  Lordships  at  all  due 


aible  satisfaction  in,  that  kynd  or  of  any  obsequious  respects  of 
one  whoe  am,  niy  noble  Lord,  your  Lordships  at  all  due 
observance  in  God.     S.  Andrews,  17  July  165S.     Signed, 


Samuel  Rutherford. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Stuart,  of  Eagles- 
carnie,  we  find  the  following1  passage  in  a  humor- 
ous letter  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet,  to  Lord  Pro- 
vost Lindsay,  of  Edinburgh,  under  date  5th  April, 

1735  =— 

Two  days  ago  I  payd  my  respects  to  your  lady  and  family, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them  all  hearty  and  well.  Miss 
Peggy  Stuart,  Sir  James's  sister,  was  married  the  other  day 
to  Sir.  Calderwood  of  Polton.  My  son  had  made  one  excel- 
lent half-length  picture  of  her,  and  I  begin  to  think  it  not  a 
bad  politick  for  young  beautys  to  he  seen  and  known  in  my 
son's  painting  loom,  where  so  many  of  the  btau-mtmdt  so 
frequency  resort,  J  am  daily  teaz'd  with  advices  about  send- 
ing the  young  man  abroad.  1  am  perswaded,  my  Lord,  they 
are  in  the  ng"-'  ' --'  *     -J  'L "   =-'-- ' 


e  right  (m>x  fcf.)  and  il 


certainly  turn  01 


what  he  might  acquire  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Titian,  Rafael,  Corregio,  &  other  imortall  artists.  But  how 
Is  this  to  be  done  ?  I  know  one  way.  My  Lord  Hay  does 
not  disregard  me  (dinna  laugh).  I  had  his  Lordship  in  my 
closet  the  day  before  he  left  this  place,  near  two  hours,  mak- 
ing hos-relrers.  He  was  much  pfeas'd  with  my  art,  lugM  out 
some  curious  antique  gems  which  I  took  molds  of,  and  pro- 
raised  to  bring  me  a  boxfuli  the  next  time  he  comes  down. 
My  dear  and  valuable  patron,  the  Advocate,  has  honoured  me 
often  with  his  approbation  and  beneficence,  and  you  yourself 
have,  in  frequent  instances,  shewn  your  friendship,  not  to 
name  many  more  leading  persons  by  whom  I  have  been 
favoured  for  what  I  have  done,  when  I  took  the  air  on  Par- 
nassus. Now,  if  my  Lord  Hay,  Colodcu,  and  the  Provost  of 
Edinburgh-  had  a  mind,  they  could  say  to  my  son— Young 
man,  forasmuch  as  it  has  been  reported  to  His  most  gracious 
Majesty  George  the  Second,  whom  God  long  preserve,  that 

Uhave  a  promising  genius  for  painting,  and  since  your 
er,  who  never  lifted  his  pen  against  his  sovereign  or  thrown 
aspersions  on  those,  whom  he  delights  to  honour,  like  many 
ofthe  scoundrell  scribblers,  but  has  behaved  himself  like  a 
prudent  and  loyal  subject,  yet  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  per- 
rite  your  education  as  it  ought,  thus  sayeth  His  Majesty,  Our 
Will  is,  and  we  order  and  give  to  Allan  Ramsay,  painter, 
the  sum  of  100  guineas  per  annum,  for  five  years,  to  carry 
him  abroad  for  his  improvement  in  painting,  and,  in  return, 
he  is  to  give  ns  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  one  of  his  best 
performances  from  the  Tuscan  Galery  or  the  Vatican,  and 
serve  ns  in  his  way  when  commanded. 

The  papers  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  at  Donibristle 
are  of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  In  Dr. 
Stuart's  able  and  elaborate  report  on  this  collec- 
tion, we  may  notice  the  series  of  letters  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Cornmendator  of  St.  Colmes 
Inch,  and  to  the  Countess  of  Murray  (widow  of 
the  regent),  with  a  series  of  the  queen's  cyphers, 
two  of  which  are  given  in  facsimile.  There  is  also 
a  remarkable  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
regent  Mar,  describing  the  change  of  policy  to 
which  she  had  been  led  through  the  discovery  of 
the  "pernitious  practises  "  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  Murray,  dated  from  Dal- 
keith, March,  1586-7,  James  1  writes  of  "  the  strait 
quhairin  thir  recent  newis  of  the  queue  oure 
moderis  maist  dolorous  and  cruell  death  hes  cassin 
ws,  baith  in  honnour  and  estate,  being  the  gritast 
that  befell  euir  sen  our  natinitie,  and  quhairin  we 


haue  gritast  neid  of  the  assistance  and  aduise  of 
our  nobilitte  and  est eat  is,  to  tak  sic  resolutioun  as 
may  be  to  the  preseruatioun  of  God's  treu  reli- 
gioun,  oure  honnour,  and  the  quietnes  of  oure 
estate."  The  report  on  the  mss.  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  like  that  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  col- 
lection, is  by  "  the  luminous  and  voluminous 
Fraser,"  as  he  was  Styled  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Stirling 
Maxwell.  The  papers  relating  to  the  first  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  include  the  correspondence  of  ' 
Charles  1,  Charles  11,  Henrietta  Maria,  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  James  Duke  of  York,  Prince- 
Rupert,  William  Prince  of  Orange,  and  others, 
with  that  devoted  royalist.  The  letters  of  Charles  1 
are  nearly  all  holograph ;  they  were  written  during- 
the  progress  of  the  Civil  War.  The  vivacious 
Queen  of  Bohemia  writes  to  the  marquis,  that 
Lord  Jermynis  coming,  according  to  some,  to 
take  order  about  the  jewels,  but  according  to 
others,  to  meet  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
Lauderdale,  etc.,  to  have  new  commissions  sent  to. 
the  king  from  godlie  brethren  "  to  cross  wicked 
Jamie  Graham's  proceedings."  In  another  letter 
she  says  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
and  shoot,  and  that  she  has  become  a  good  archer, 
and  can  shoot  with  Lord  Kinnoul,  and  begs  the 
marquis  to  come  and  help  them  to  shoot.  We 
have  in  the  Montrose  Collection  a  description  of 
the  official  correspondence  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Montrose,  who  held  the  office  of  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland.  For  his  services  in 
support  of  the  Union,  his  Grace  received  a  halo- 
graph  letter  of  thanks  from  Queen  Anne,  which  is 
here  quoted.  Accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Sheriffmuir 
in  1715;  notices  of  proceedings  of  Rob  Roy, 
amongst  which  is  a  full  account  of  Rob's  conduct 
in  kidnapping  the  duke's  chamberlain  and  robbing 
him  of  the  rents  which  he  had  received  from  the 
tenants ;  a  letter  written  by  James  vi  in  his  ninth 
year  to  Captain  Thomas  Crawford,  who  had  cap- 
tured for  the  king  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  ;  and 
other  interesting  letters  by  that  monarch,  are  to  be 
found  among  this  splendid  collection.  One  divi- 
sion of  it,  the  Menteith  Papers,  comprises  several 
unpublished  letters  of  Charles  1  and  Charles  n  to 
the  Earl  of  Strathern  and  Menteith;  and  also- 
some  characteristic  productions,  not  before  pub- 
lished, of  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards 
Viscount  Dundee.  In  one  of  these  letters  to  the 
Earl  of  Menteith,  written  about  1679,  Claverhouse 
strongly  urges  the  nomination  of  himself  as  the 
earl's  successor,  a  proposal,  however,  declined  by 
the  earl.  Here  are  one  or  two  specimens  from  the 
letters  of  this  Cavalier  hero ; — 

"It  can  doe  you  no  prejudice  if  you  com  to  have 
anychildringof  your  owen  body,  and  will  be  much 
for  your  quyet  and  comfort  if  yoe  have  non ;  for 
whoever  you  mak  choyse  of  will  oe  in  place  of  a 
sonne.  .  .  .  the  tays  of  gratitud  and  friendship  ar 
Stronger  in  generous  mynds  than  those  of  natur." 
He  speaks  of  his  toiling  for  honour,  though  it  had 
been  his  "  misfortun  to  atteen  but  a  small  shear," 
and  of  the  "  francness  and  easiness  "  he  lives  in 
with  all  his  friends. 

In  another  letter  to  the  earl,  Claverhouse  says, 
"  When  my  affairs  go  wrong,  I  remember  that 
saying  of  Loucan,   'Tarn   mala  Pompeii  quam 
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prospera  mundus  adoret,'  and  therefor  provyd  me 
treues,  as  you  promised,  and  a  good  bleu  bonet, 
and  I  will  assenr  you  there  shall  be  no  treuse 
trustier  than  myn." 

Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  John  Webster,  advo- 
cate in  Aberdeen,  is  the  following  curious  epistle 
from  Lady  Arabella  Stewart  to  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  whom  she  calls  Good  Lady  Grand- 
mother ;  "  I'  have  sent  your  ladyship  the  endes  of 
my  heare,  which  were  cut  the  sixt  day  of  the  moone 
on  Saturday  last,  and  with  them  a  pott  of  gelly 
which  my  servant e  made."  Signed  "  Arbella 
Steward,"  and  dated  Sth  February,  1587.  Most 
interesting  are  the  letters  of  Burke  and  Boswell  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Dalrymple,  at  New 
Hailes.  Writing  to  Lord  Hailes  in  December, 
1791,  Burke  says:  "By  the  way,  I  never  think  of 
you  Scotch  gentlemen  of  the  robe  without  being 
a  little  ashamed  for  England.  Our  Barr  does  not 
abound  in  general  erudition,  and  I  am  every  day 
more  and  more  convinced  that  they  are  not  the 
better  professional  men  for  not  being  more  exten- 
sively learned."  Boswell's  letters  are  full  of  his 
great  idol.  In  one  he  writes :  "  On  Wednesday 
evening  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  had  another  tcte-ti-iett 
at  the  Mitre.  Would  you  believe  that  we  sat  from 
half  an  hour  after  eight  till  between  two  and  three  I 
He  took  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  My 
dear  Boswell  1  1  love  you  very  much.'  Can  I  help 
being  somewhat  vain  ?"  In  another' letter  to  Lord 
Hailes,  Boswell,  speaking  of  Johnson,  writes : 
"  He  was  much  pleased  with  your  account  of  the 
Scavans  of  Berlin.  He  said  the  King  of  Prussia 
writes  just  as  you  would  suppose  Voltaire's  footboy 
would  do  who  has  copied  out  his  master's  works. 
He  shows  such  a  degree  of  parts  as  you  would 
expect  from  the  valet,  and  about  as  much  of  the 
colouring  of  his  style  as  migb»*toe  attained  by  a 
transcriber." 

The  work  of  examining  and  reporting  on  the 
various  collections  of  uss.  in  Ireland  has  been  ably 
performed  for  the  Commission  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert, 
whose  knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  antiquities 
is  at  once  extensive  and  profound.  He  has  given 
accounts  of  the  mss.  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
the  Earl  of  Granard,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
Lord  Emly,  the  O'Conor  Don ;  also  of  those  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the  Corporations 
of  Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  etc. 
The  correspondence  and  papers  of  Edmund  Sex- 
ton Pery,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Ireland,  extend  from  1757  to  1779.  These  are 
preserved  in  Lord  Emlv's  collection,  as  is  also  a 
curious  and  hitherto  unknown  historical  narrative 
written  by  Pery  for  the  information  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  embodying  personal  and  private  details, 
not  elsewhere  on  record,  in  connection  with  the 
chief  conductors  of  the  Government  in  Ireland  for 
some  years  antecedent  to  1757.  The  following 
portion  of  a  letter  to  Pery  from  Lord  Townshend 
describes  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
Lord  Chatham  was  struck  with  "  a  deadly  convul- 
sion " : — 

Dear  Sir  April  7th  1778. 

I  am  this  moment  returned  here  from  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  found  jour  letter  on  my  table,  and  in  return  inclose  yenz 
what  I  have  picked  up  from  a  member  of  the  other  House,  on 


my  return  from  our  own,  where  Lord  Chatham  has  been  at 
the  point  of  death  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  rise,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  who  was  opposite,  to  reply  a  second  time  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Lord  Chatham  came  into  the  House  very  feeble,  seem- 
ingly  to  me,  who  met  him  as  he  came  in,  ami  spoke  to  him. 
His  Best  speech  was  very  short  and  spoke  in  great  pain,  and 
lie  appeared  to  me  to  sink  under  the  oppression  of  his  disorder. 
However,  there  was  much  animation  and  decision.  He 
lamented  the  critical  and  wretched  situation  of  the  British 
Empire  ;  but  he  reprobated  and  disdained  the  indecision  of 
the  ministers,  and  the  degrading  and  degenerate  language  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  motion,  hoping  that 
every  man  who  retained  a  spark  of  British  spirit  would  opposo 
the  disinheritance  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  (and  then  went 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia — to  the  King's 
tons,  brothers,  etc)  of  their  territories. 

This,  after  Bomepanse,  he  particularized  by  a  dismember, 
meat  of  one-third  of  their  dominions,  viz. — America — andre^ 
probated  the  idea  of  offering  independence.  His  voice  sank 
afterwords. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  and,  as  some  think,  he 
made  some  allusions  to  the  good  state  [in  which]  he  found 
the  Treasury,  in  Mr.  Pelhom's  time,  which  enabled  him  to 
obtain  the  great  advantages  this  country  experienced  under 
his  administration. 

In  the  course  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  reply,  I 
observed  him  [Lord  Chatham]  particularly  animated  upon 
other  points,  and  he  appeared  to  me  preparing  to  rise,  when 
a  deadly  convulsion  struck  him.  Many  crowded  round  him. 
I  ran  for  water,  which  I  procured  immediately.  The  House 
adjourned,  which  was  very  full,  to  give  him  air,  and,  indeed, 
very  properly,  out  of  respect  to  turn  and  themselves,  and 
adjourned  to  to-morrow.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
was  carried  out  with  little  expectation  of  life.  His  physition, 
soon  fbund,  and  in  about  an  hour  he  began  to  know 


The  Ormonde  Archives,  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  are 
rich  in  unique  documents  from  the  twelfth  century, 
and  in  us.  books,  State  papers,  correspondence, 
and  miscellanea,  to  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Among  other  matters  specially 
illustrated,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  the 
personal  intercourse  of  Charles  11  and  James  11 
with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  and  his  eldest  son  the 
distinguished  Earl  of  Ossory,  whose  early  death, 
in  1680,  -was  deplored  as  a  public  calamity  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Holland ;  the  relations  of 
Charles  11  with  his  confidential  advisers ;  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  ;  the  political  movements  of 
Romanists,  Presbyterians,  Republicans,  and  fana- 
tics ;  the  condition  of  the  native  Irish  ;  the  acts 
of  the  organised  bands  of  outlaws  in  Ireland, 
styled  "  Tories,"  and  the  measures  of  Ormonde  to 
cut  off  their  leader,  Count  Redmond  O'Hanlon ; 
the  latter  days  and  death  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Ormonde;  the  second  duke's  administration  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland  ;  the  various  offices  he 
held  under  William  in,  Mary,  and  Anne ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  relations  of  the  house  of  Ormonde 
with  such  men  of  note  in  the  learned  and  literary 
world  as  Tiliotson,  Evelyn,  Dryden,  Prior,  Steele, 
and  Swift.  From  these  archives  has  been 
prepared  a  calendar  of  an  unique  collection  of 
petitions,  addressed  by  persons  of  all  classes  and 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
monde, who  was  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Restoration. 
This  calendar  is  printed  in  the  eighth  report  of 
the  Commission.  The  documents  noticed  in  it 
afford  valuable  and  abundant  material  for  illustrate 
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ing  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  period, 
and  also  for  biographical  and  historical  purposes. 
Mr,  Gilbert  rightly  thinks  that  a  proper  calendar 
of  the  whole  of  the  muniments  at  Kilkenny  Castle 
would  be  a  truly  national  work  of  rare  interestand 
value  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  e.  g.  a. 


AN    OLD    GHOST    TALE. 

THE  language  of  the  following  ghost  story  is 
old  and  quaint ;  moreover,  it  is  drawn  up  in 
legal   phraseology.     We  have  not  thought 
well  to  alter  these  characteristics,  but  present  the 
tale  to  the  reader  exactly  as  we  find  it,  merely 
omitting  details  which  are  tedious  to  read. 

The  Narrative  of  Thomas  Goddard  of 
Marxbborough  in  the  County  of  Wilts, 
Weaver,  made  the  23RD  Nov.,  1674. 

Who  saith  that  on  Monday  the  ninth  of  this 
instant  as  he  was  going  to  Ogborn,  at  a  style  in 
the  highway  near  Mr.  Goddard's  ground  about 
nine  in  the  moming,  he  met  the  apparition  of  his 
father-in-law,  one  Edward  Avon  of  this  town, 
Glover,  who  died  in  May  last,  having  on  to  his 
appearance,  the  same  cloaths,  Hat,  stockings  and 
shoes  he  did  usually  wear  when  lie  was  living, 
standing  by,  and  leaning  over  that  style.  Which, 
when  he  came  near,  the  Apparition  spake  to  him 
with  an  audible  voice  these  words — Are  you 
afraid  1 

To  which  he  answered,  I  am  thinking  on  one 
who  is  dead  and  buried,  whom  you  are  the  like. 
To  which  the  apparition  replyed  with  the  like 
voice,  I  am  he  that  you  were  thinking  on.  I  am 
Edward  Avon  your  father  in  law,  come  near  to 
me.  I  will  do  you  no  harm.  Goddard  answered, 
I  trust  in  Him  who  hath  bought  my  soul  with 
his  precious  blood,  you  shall  do  me  no  harm. 

Then  the  apparition  said — How  stand  cases  at 
home?  Goddard  asked  what  cases?  Then  it 
asked  him  how  do  William  &  Mary— -meaning  as 
he  conceived  his  son  William  Avon,  a  shoemaker 
here,  and  Mary  his  daughter,  the  said  Goddards 
wife.  Then  it  said  What!  Taylor  is  dead- 
meaning,  as  he  thought,  one  Taylor  of  London 
who  married  his  daughter  Sarah,  which  Taylor 
dyed  about  Michaelmas  last.  Then  tVe  apparition 
held  out  its  hand,  and  in  it,  as  Goddard  reckoned, 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings  in  silver,  and  then  spake 
with  a  loud  voice: — Take  this  money  and  send  it  to 
Sarah ;  for  I  shut  up  my  bowels  of  compassion 
towards  her  in  the  time  of  my  life,  and  now  here 
is  somewhat  for  her.  And  then  said  Mary  (mean- 
ing his  the  said  Goddards  wife,  as  be  conceived) 
is  troubled  for  me ;  but  tell  her  God  hath  shewed 
mercy  to  me — contrary  to  my  deserts.  But  the 
said  Goddard  answered — I  refuse  all  such  money. 
Then  the  apparition  said — I  perceive  you  are 
afraid,  I  will  meet  you  some  other  time.  And 
immediately,  it  went  up  the  lane,  to  his  appearance. 
So  he  went  over  the  same  style  as  any  man  would 
go,  but  saw  it  no  more  that  day. 


He  saith — The  next  night,  about  seven  of  the 
clock,  it  came  opened  his  shop  window,  and 
stood  in  the  like  cloaths,  looked  him  in  the  face, 
but  said  nothing  to  him.  And  the  next  night 
after,  as  Goddard  went  forth  with  a  candle  light 
in  his  hand,  it  appeared  to  trim  again,  in  the  same 
shape  but  he,  being  in  fear,  ran  into  his  house, 
and  saw  it  no  more  then. 

But  he  saith — That  on  Thursday  the  nth  inst., 
as  he  came  from  Clifton,  riding  down  the  hill 
between  the  Manor  house  and  Axford  farm  field, 
he  saw  something  like  a  hare  crossing  his  way  at 
which  his  horse  frighted,  threw  him  in  the  dust ; 
as  soon  as  he  could  recover  on  his  feet  the  same 
apparition  met  him  there  again  in  the  same  habit, 
and  there,  standing  about  8  foot  directly  before 
him  in  the  way,  spake  to  him  with  a  loud  voice. 
Bid  William  Avon  give  his  sister  Sarah  twenty 
shillings  of  the  money  which  he  had  of  me.  And 
do  you  talk  with  Edward  Lawrence,  for  I  borrowed 
twenty  shillings  of  him  several  years  ago  and  did 
say  I  had  paid  him,  but  I  did  not  pay  it  him ;  and 
I  would  desire  you  to  pay  him  10  shillings  out  of 
the  money  which  you  had  from  James  Elliot  at 
two  payments.  Which  money,  the  said  Goddard 
now  saith  was  five  pounds,  which  James  Elliot  a 
baker  here  owed  the  said  Avon  on  bond,  and 
which  he  the  said  Goddard  had  received  from  the 
said  Elliot  since  Michaelmas. 

This  deposition,  with  more  in  the  same  strain, 
was  made  "  In  the  presence  of  Christ"  Lypatt 
Mayor,  Rolf  Bayly  Town  Clerk,  Joshua  Sacheverel 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's  in  Marlborough." 

The  ghost,  if  not  Edward  Lawrence  himself,  was 
an  accomplice,  who  thus  squeezed  the  money  out 
of  poor  frightened  Thomas  Goddard.  It  is  an 
amusing  example  of  the  combined  credulity  and 
roguery  which  form  the  staple  of  most  of  such 
tiles.  In  our  own  day,  curious  ghost  stories  have 
bad  currency,  even  in  London.  At  first  there  is 
curiosity  from  the  supposed  mystery,  but  the  pub- 
licans and  others  who  profit  by  the  assembling  of 
crowds,  keep  up  the  farce,  just  as  the  traders  and 
the  clergy  draw  great  gains  from  the  pilgrimages 
to  shrines,  where  alleged  miracles  and  apparitions 
were  the  first  attraction. 


sSarieiks. 


,_  of  Court.— There  is  a  very  general  feeling  that 

the  power  of  judges,  in  regard  to  what  is  called  "  contempt  of 
Court,"  is  anomalous,  and  liable  to  abuse.  Of  the  exercise  of 
this  power  by  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  in  the  case  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Dublin  we  offer  no  opinion,  but  the 
general  principle  of  allowing  a  judge  to  fine  and  imprison  at 
his  own  discretion  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English  law. 
The  petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  magistrates,  and  councillors 
of  the  Dublin  corporation,  expresses  clearlywhat  is  felt  by 
many  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  The  petition  says 
"  that  judges  now  claim  and  exercise  unlimited  power  to 
commit  persons  to  prison  for  any  period  they  may  think  fit, 
and  hold  them  to  bail  in  any  way  they  may  think  fit,  for  an 
undefined  offence  called  '  contempt  of  Court,'  and  this  power 
may  be  exercised  without  allowing  time  to  prepare  a  legal 
defence,  and  against  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal  or  other 
legal  remedy ;  that  such  powers  are  not  conferred  by  any 


law  of  Parliament,  but  are  exercised  in  virtue  of  whit  is 
known  as  'precedent;'  that  they  are  not  powers  which  ore 
claimed  even  by  the  Sovereign  herself;  that  they  are  capable 

of  abuse  and  incompatible  with  the  constitutional  tights  of 
every  British  subject,  and  are   not   such  as  can  safely  "be 

ir  petitioners 

>  secure  for  every  British  subject  a  distinct  definition  of 
every  legal  charge  against  him,  reasonable  opportunity  of 
defence,  a  full,  deliberate,  anil  impartial  trial,  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  appeal,  while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  all 
necessary  guarantee  against  improper  interference  with  the 
regular  and  uninterrupted  procedure  of  the  law  courts,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  respect  due  lo  the  administration 


Surrender  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  of  Arab)  Pasha,  the 
chief  rebel  against  the  authority  of  his  Highness  the  Khe- 
dive. In  twenty-five  days  the  army  has  effected  a  disem- 
barkation at  Ismailia  ;  has  traversed  the  desert  to  Zagazig  ; 
has  occupied  the  capital  of  Egypt ;  and  has  fortunately 
defeated  the  enemy  four  times — on  August  24th  at  Magfar, 
on  the  15th  at  Tel -el -Mahout,  on  September  9th  at  Kas- 
SBsaiii,  and  finally  on  September  13th  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
where,  alter  an  arduous  night  march,  it  inflicted  upon  him 
on  overwhelming  defeat,  storming  a  strongly-eo trenched 
position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  capturing  all  his 
guns,  about  sixty  in  number.  In  recapitulating  the  events 
which  have  marked  this  short  and  decisive  campaign,  the 
General  Corn manding-in -Chief  feels  proud  to  place  upon 
record  the  fact  that  these  brilliant  achievements  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  high  military  courage  and  noble  devotion  to 
duty  which  have  animated  all  ranks  under  his  command. 
Called  upon  to  show  discipline  under  exceptional  privations, 
to  give  proof  of  fortitude  in  extreme  toil,  and  to  show  con- 
tempt of  danger  in  battle,  general  officers,  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men  of  the  army  have  responded 
with  real  and  alacrity,  adding  another  chapter  to  the  long 
roll  of  British  victories. 

A  Circassian  patriarch.— The  following  announcement  is 
worth  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Thorn:  "The  Circassian 
chieftain  Hod  Bey,  who  recently  arrived  in  Stamboul  for  the 

Surpose  of  paying  homage  in  person  to  his  liege  lord  and 
ereditary  commander,  the  Padishah,  was  born  in  1762,  and 
entered  the  Turkish  military  service  in  the  year  1777,  under 
the  reign  of  Abdul  Harold  I.  Eight  successive  sultans  have 
known  Hod  Bey  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  valiant 
officers  in  the  Ottoman  army,  to  which  he  still  belongs  after 
an  active  military  career  of  one  hundred  and  five  years.  He 
has  fought  in  sixty-rive  pitched  battles  and  innumerable 
skirmishes,  received  thrce-and- twenty  wounds,  and  earned 
over  and  over  again  every  war  decoration  in  (he  gift  of  die 
Grand  Seignior.  Although  well  advanced  in  his  hundred  and 
twentieth  year,  he  is  strong  and  hearty,  retain*  the  use  of  all 
his  faculties,  and  enjoys  an  excellent  appetite.  The  present 
sultan  has  shown  him  every  attention  that  a  sovereign  can 
offer  to  a  subject 

Swiss  Journalism.-  The  Swiss  are  so  much  given  to 
wandering  that  Swiss  journals  not  rarely  contain  Tetters  of 
great  interest  from  places  where  none  of  their  Continental 
contemporaries  are  represented.  The  foreign  correspondence 
of  one  of  them,  the  "Journal  de  Geneve,  is  probably  not 
surpassed  in  quality  by  that  of  any  journal  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  official  return,  Switzerland  possesses  307 
political  papers  and  official  gazettes,  published  in  158  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  Of  these  86  appear  once  a  week,  114 
twice  a  week,  47  three  times,  2  four  times,  46  six  times,  4 
seven  times,  and  1  (the  "Neue  Zlircher  Zejlung")  twelve 
times,  or  twise  every  day  except  Sunday.  But  all  the  week's 
issues  put  together  contain  less  matter  than  b  to  be  found  in 
a  single  number  of  the  "Times."  The  total  circulation  of 
these  papers  is  665,000,  about  one  each  for  every  Swiss 
citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  How  widely 
disseminated  ore  Swiss  papers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that. 


while  114  of  them,  with  a  circulation  of  375,000,  appear  in 
the  various  cantonal  capitals,  193,  with  a  circulation  of 
390,000,  are  published  id  small  towns  and  country  com- 
munes. German  is  the  principal  language  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  221  papers,  having  a  circulation  of  665,000,  are 
printed  in  the  language  of  the  primitive  cantons ;  71,  having 
a  circulation  of  128,000,  are  printed  in  French ;  7,  with  a 
circulation  or  9,000,  in  Italian;  2  in  Romansch,  and  I  in 
English.  The  number  of  non-political  periodicals  published 
in  this  country  is  253  (164  in  German,  78  in  French,  7  in 
Italian,  and  3  in  Romansch),  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
650,000.  The  Press  in  Switzerland  is  quite  as  free  as  in 
England — in  one  respect  more  so,  for  the  law  against  libel  is 
much  less  severe  ;  no  writer  or  newspaper  proprietor,  unless 
he  openly  incites  to  crime  or  prints  something  flagrantly 
immoral,  can  be  criminally  prosecuted,  and  then  only  at  the 
instance  or  a  public  prosecutor. 

Land  Nationalisation  Beheins. — The  substance  of  the 
scheme  proposed  by  the  American  socialist,  Mr.  George,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Davitt,  is  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  The  land 
to  be  State  property,  and  to  have  no  other  landlord  than  the 
State.  The  rent  received  by  the  State  would  be  a  substitute 
for  all  taxes,  and  the  increasing  rent  would  enrich  the  State  as 
a  whole  instead  of  private  persons.  The  surplus,  after  paying 
the  expenses  of  government,  would  be  distributed  among  the 
community  in  proportion  to  individual  needs.  As  on  alter- 
native to  making  the  State  the  sole  landlord,  he  would  leave 
landlords  in  possession  and  levy  a  tax  on  land  equivalent  to 
its  value  in  rent-  This,  he  thinks,  would  open  new  oppor- 
tunities, as,  under  such  n  system,  "no  one  would  care  to  hold 
land  unless  to  use  it,  and  land  now  withheld  from  use  would 
everywhere  be  thrown  open  to  improvement.  The  selling 
price  of  land  would  fall ;  land  speculation  would  receive  its 
death-blow ;  land  monopolisation  would  no  longer  pay." 
Between  these  proposals  as  to  land  and  absolute  communism, 
there  is  no  resting-place  in  reason  or  principle.  Why  should 
house  property  not  also  be  managed  by  the  State?  And  why 
should  not  the  proceeds  of  Mr.  George's  brain-power,  in 
lectures  or  books,  be  distributed  among  feebler  members  of 
the  community? 

Invasion  (n  Ike  Days  of  Wind  and  of  Steam. — On  the  intli. 
of  May,  1798,  Napoleon  1.  set  soil  from  Toulon  with  favouring: 
winds.  He  reached  Malta,  ou  hisway  to  Egypt,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  thus  occupying  twenty-eight  days  on  that  short  voy- 
age. Egypt  was  not  reached  till  the  end  of  June.  The  head  of 
the  column  of  English  steamers  left  England  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1882,  and  reached  Alexandria  on  the  loth  of  August, 
completing  the  voyage  in  eleven  days.  Here  is  a  measure  of 
speed.  And  for  certainty  of  execution,  we  have  only  to  re- 
member that  more  than  one  invasion  of  England  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  has  been  delayed  and  spoilt  by  con. 
trary  winds,  while  the  transports  which  lately  went  lo  Alex* 
andria  arrived  for  the  most  part  on  the  very  day  calculated 
for  each  of  them.  All  Europe  knew  their  places  at  any  given 
day  and  almost  every  hour.  Nelson,  seeking  the  French 
flotilla  in  1798,  arrived  at  Alexandria  before  it,  and  then, 
sailing  northwards,  crossed  its  path  within  fifteen  miles  during 
the  night,  and  remained  in  ignorance  of  its  arrival  till  the 
25th  of  July,  though  the  French  had  disembarked  on  the  tit 
of  the  same  month.  It  was  the  1st  of  August  before  the 
English  fleet  arrived  off  Aboukir,  thus,  from  pure  lack  of  in- 
formation, leaving  Napoleon  the  whole  month  of  July  to 
work  his  will  in  Egypt-  Much  has  been  made  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  but  Napoleon  only  entered 
Cairo  on  the  23rd  of  July,  having  left  Toulon  on  the  19th  of 
May.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  left  England  on  the  and  of  August, 
made  the  whole  voyage  round  Gibraltar,  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  15th,  and  entered  Cairo  a  conqueror  on  the  15th  of 
September.  Such  are  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  and 
the  telegraph  for  a  force  which  undertake*  the  invasion  of  all 
enemy's  country.  Surely  the  lesson  of  this  is  that  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  lo  be  prepared  on  shore  against  the 
descent  of  on  enemy  by  sea. 

Curates'  Insurance  Fund. — In  the  discussion  at  last  Church. 
Congress,  at  Derby,  on  "  Curates'  Grievances,"  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Blackley  propounded  a  scheme  whereby  a  really 
practical  remedy  might  be  afforded  for  the  chief  of  their  dis- 
advantages.    It  consists  in  making  it  the  plain  interest  of 


every  young  man  ai  ordination  to  secure,  by  a  payment  of 
between  £40  and  ,£50.  a  claim,  if  unbeneficed,  at  sixty  yean 
of  age,  to  a  life  pension  of  ^100  a  year  ;  showing  that  snch  a 
provision  would  induce  the  resignation  at  that  age  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  benefices  in  the  Church,  and  thus 
reduce  the  average  length  of  unbeneficed  service  from  twelve 
to  possibly  six  years'  time.  He  does  not  propose  to  compel 
this  insurance,  but  to  induce  it  by  enabling  the  bishops,  by 
faculty,  to  ordain  as  deacons  men  thus  insured  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age  instead  of  twenty-three  ;  contending  that,  by 
allowing  them  to  cam  the  average  stipend  of  ,£125  during 
their  twenty-third  year,  a  fund,  which  they  could  not  other- 


obtain,  would  be  provided  sufficient  not  only  to  purchase 

nsion,  but  also  to  pay  for  their  support,  which  latter,  at 

the  present  time,  has  to  be  provided  for  the  most  part  by 


their  friends.  Mr.  Blackley's  plan  touches  only  the 
aspect  of  the  question  ;  and  even  as  to  that  he  underestimates 
the  influence  of  motives  social  and  sentimental.  Resignation 
Would  need  to  be  compulsory — or  at  least  the  inducement 
must  be  greatly  more  than  the  present  ratio  of  income  on 
retiring. 


naturalists  and  other  observers  of  spiall  details  than 
the  men  engaged  in  higher  walks  of  science  and  philosophy. 
This  remark  was  recalled  when  a  paper  on  "  The  Harmony 
of  Science  and  Faith  "  was  read  at  the  Church  Congress  by 
Professor  G.  G.  Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  a  former  President  of 
the  British  Association.  He  spoke  of  the  results  given  by 
science  and  Scripture  as  to  the  creation,  and  the  origin  of 
species,  pointing  oat  that,  after  all,  science  advanced  nothing 
more  than  a  hypothesis,  hastily  elevated  into  the  rank  of  an 
established  theory.  In  the  absence  of  scientific  proof  he 
preferred  resting  in  the  statement  of  a  special  creation 
without  prying  into  method.  But  to  object  to  study  science 
would  be  like  objecting  to  honest  industry.  The  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  pre-eminently  celled  them  to 
recognise  truthfulness  in  religious  matters.  The  investigator 
who  wished  to  be  successful  most  be  on  his  guard  against 
prejudice,  and  hold  his  mind  ready  to  receive  fresh  indi- 
cations of  truth  hitherto  iin perceived.  And  was  not  this 
what  should  be  out  attitude  as  regards  Divine  truth?  New 
light  would  break  in  upon  them  from  time  to  time  if  they 
sought  after  truth  and  kept  their  minds  honestly  open  to  its 
reception.  This  required  patience  and  effort,  and  there  was 
sometimes  a  temptation  to  take  a  short  cut  to  the  truth  by 
throwing  oneself  into  the  arms  of  some  party  or  school  of 
thought,  instead  of  borrowing  from  oil  alike  that  which 
appeared  to  be  true,    thus  proving  all   things,  and  holding 


e  honesty  of  mind  which  led 


An  Australian  Swarf, — There  are  no  giants  among  the 
Anglo-Australians,  but  they  have  sent  a  remarkable  dwarf  to 
England.  This  is  the  well-known  Australian  "  General  Tom 
Thumb,"  whose  real  name  is  David  John  Armstrong. 
Having  had  a  private  interview  with  this  diminutive  but  in- 
teresting personage,  he  informed  us  that  he  was  bom  at  Col- 
lingwood,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne,  in  1851,  just  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  Mount  Alexander.  His  parents  say  that 
at  his  birth  he  was  quite  as  large  as  most  newly-born  in- 
fants, but  his  growth  was  very  slow,  though  he  continued  to 
enjoy  good  health,  and  when  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  ceased  to  add  either  to  his  weight  or  height,  notwithstand- 
ing his  parents  feeding  him  well.  His  height  has  remained 
ever  since  at  three  feet  two  inches,  and  his  weight  at  five 
stone,  or  seventy  pounds.  Looking  at  his  general  proportions, 
his  head  appeared  to  us  rather  large  for  such  a  small  body, 
but  not  in  any  way  deformed,  As  to  his  limbs,  they  are  in 
perfect  proportion  to  each  other,  especially  his  feet,  covered 
with  tiny  boots  that  young  ladies  might  envy,  and  his  little 
plump  hands  have  the  shape  and  delicacy  of  a  five-year-old 
child.  In  conversation  he  showed  as  much  intelligence  as 
any  man  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  ;  and  gave  me  some  account 
of  his  extensive  travels  with  vivacity,  and  sometimes  with 
humour.  When  I  showed  him  photographs  of  the  principal 
buildings  and  streets  of  Melbourne,  he  was  especially  de- 
lighted, and  named  them  one  after  another.     He  evidently 


has  received  a  good  education ;  in  addition  to  which  his 
parents  had  him  taught  singing  and  dancing,  in  order  that  he 
might  earn  a  living  by  performing  characters  suitable  to  his 
sue  without  being  a  burthen  to  them.  Like  most  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  he  is  strictly  temperate,  and  economical 
in  his  habits,  so  that  he  has  saved  money  to  maintain  himself, 
should  he  become  unable  to  earn  his  living.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  one  of  three  sisters,  a  shrewd  bright-eyed  woman 
of  normal  feminine  dimensions.  His  mother  is  dead,  but  bis 
father  is  still  alive  in  Melbourne,  working  at  his  trade  of 
a  carpenter.  His  parents  emigrated  from  Ireland  a  few  years 
before  their  son's  birth,  being  middle-sized  man  and  wife,  and 
they  could  not  account  in  any  way  for  their  Anglo- Australian 
boy  being  so  diminutive. 

Stowaways. — At  the  Birkenhead  Police  Court  recently 
fourteen  young  men  were  charged  with  stowing  themselves 
away  on  board  the  steamship  Kansas,  of  the  Warren  Line, 
from  Boston,  United  States,  to  Birkenhead.     Several  of  the 


stated  that  they  were  labourers,  and  hod  gone  to  America 
some  months  ago,  expecting  to  find  work  plentiful  and  to  get 
good  pay.  They  had  been  mistaken,  and  rather  than  starve 
in  America  they  had  token  this  means  of  getting  home.  A 
representative  of  the  owners  of  the  Kansas  asked  the  magis- 
trate to  pass  a  severe  sentence  as  an  example.  The  Stipen- 
diary remarked  that  the  case  of  some  of  the  prisoners  appeared 


go  to  gaol  for  ten  days  with  hard  labour.  The  magistrate 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  case  would  show  the  great  difficulty 
there  often  was  in  getting  employment  in  America,  and  that 
it  would  make  people  more  cautious  about  going  there. 

The  Great  Muller  Tomlly .— The  last  census  of  the  German 
Empire,  in  1S75,  shows  that  no  fewer  than  629,987  Germans 
bear  the  surname  of  Muller.  How  many  Smiths  the  English 
census  could  show  we  are  not  aware,  but  during  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  papers  years  ago,  entitled  "The  Great 
Smith  Family,"  our  circulation  very  largely  increased. 
Editors  of  German  periodicals  are  welcome  to  the  hint.  The 
entire  population  of  the  German  Empire  in  1875  was 
4*i7*7.3&0.     There  were  753,958  more  females  than  males. 

The  Anglo-Australian  Bread  of  Kan. — The  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  Australian  team  this  season  will  be  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  cricket.  We  presume  that  most  if  not 
all  of  them  are  native  bom,  and  certainly  all  have  been  reared 
and  trained  in  the  colonies.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  cricket- 
ing circles  about  them,  or  about  their  successes,  this  one 
point  is  demonstrated — that  the  vigour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 


In  the 

earlier  days  of  New  South  Wales  young  men  were  nick- 
named "corn-stalks,"  from  the  rapid  growth  in  height,  but 
at  the  same  they  grew  up  wiry  and  muscular.  This  may  have 
been  partly  due  te  the  active  life  common  in  every  new  colony, 
but  the  chief  factor  in  national  breed  is  climate.'  Warm 
weather  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  absence  of 
hard  frost  or  heavy  snow  in  winter,  cloudless  skies  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year,  bright  sunshine  and  dry  atmo- 

Shere — all  this  tends  to  attenuate  the  human  frame.  The 
mate  also  conduces  to  temperate  habits,  amounting  almost 
to  a  natural  dislike  for  strong  liquors.  Intemperance  pre- 
vails far  more  among  the  immigrants  from  the  old  country 
than  among  the  native-bom  colonists.  Though  less  in 
average  weight  than  Englishmen,  the  adults  attain  to  a  good 
average  height,  the  rapid  growth  being  chiefly  in  early  life. 
With  regard  to  the  Anglo-Australian  women,  they  arrive 
earlier  at  maturity  and  begin  to  decline  at  an  age  when  En- 
glish, Scotch,  or  Irish  women  are  at  their  prime.  The  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  "currency  lasses,"  as  the  unmarried  girls 
used  to  be  called,  is  proverbial.  The  name  was  given  in 
times  whan  local  notes  formed  the  main  currency  in  trade  and 
commerce,  before  the  gold  discoveries.  One  noteworthy 
fact  is  worth  mentioning.  Parents  who  had  been  childless  in 
the  old  country  often  become  the  joyful  heads  of  families  in 
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